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Preface 




Buddhism is one of the three major world religions, along with Christianity and Is¬ 
lam, and has a history that is several centuries longer than either of its counterparts. 
Starting in India some twenty-five hundred years ago, Buddhist monks and nuns al¬ 
most immediately from the inception of the dispensation began to “to wander forth 
for the welfare and weal of the many, out of compassion for the world,” commenc¬ 
ing one of the greatest missionary movements in world religious history. Over the next 
millennium, Buddhism spread from India throughout the Asian continent, from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea in the west, to the Inner Asian steppes in the north, the 
Japanese isles in the east, and the Indonesian archipelago in the south. In the mod¬ 
ern era, Buddhism has even begun to build a significant presence in the Americas and 
Europe among both immigrant and local populations, transforming it into a religion 
with truly global reach. Buddhist terms such as karma, nirvana, samsara, and koan 
have entered common parlance and Buddhist ideas have begun to seep deeply into 
both Western thought and popular culture. 

The Encyclopedia of Buddhism is one of the first major reference tools to appear in 
any Western language that seeks to document the range and depth of the Buddhist 
tradition in its many manifestations. In addition to feature entries on the history and 
impact of Buddhism in different cultural regions and national traditions, the work 
also covers major doctrines, texts, people, and schools of the religion, as well as prac¬ 
tical aspects of Buddhist meditation, liturgy, and lay training. Although the target au¬ 
dience is the nonspecialist reader, even serious students of the tradition should find 
much of benefit in the more than four hundred entries. 

Even with over 500,000 words at our disposal, the editorial board realized early on 
that we had nowhere nearly enough space to do justice to the full panoply of Buddhist 
thought, practice, and culture within each major Asian tradition. In order to accom¬ 
modate as broad a range of research as possible, we decided at the beginning of the 
project to abandon our attempt at a comprehensive survey of major topics in each 
principal Asian tradition and instead build our coverage around broader thematic en¬ 
tries that would cut across cultural boundaries. Thus, rather than separate entries on 
the Eluichang persecution of Buddhism in China or the Choson suppression in Ko¬ 
rea, for example, we have instead a single thematic entry on persecutions; we follow a 
similar approach with such entries as conversion, festivals and calendrical rituals, mil- 
lenarianism and millenarian movements, languages, and stupas. We make no pretense 
to comprehensiveness in every one of these entries; when there are only a handful of 
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entries in the Encyclopedia longer than four thousand words, this would have been a 
pipe dream, at best. Instead, we encouraged our contributors to examine their topics 
comparatively, presenting representative case studies on the topic, with examples 
drawn from two or more traditions of Buddhism. 

The Encyclopedia also aspires to represent the emphasis in the contemporary field 
of Buddhist studies on the broader cultural, social, institutional, and political contexts 
of Buddhist thought and practice. There are substantial entries on topics as diverse as 
economics, education, the family, law, literature, kingship, and politics, to name but 
a few, all of which trace the role Buddhism has played as one of Asia’s most impor¬ 
tant cultural influences. Buddhist folk religion, in particular, receives among the most 
extensive coverage of any topic in the encyclopedia. Many entries also explore the con¬ 
tinuing relevance of Buddhism in contemporary life in Asia and, indeed, throughout 
the world. 

Moreover, we have sought to cross the intellectual divide that separates texts and 
images by offering extensive coverage of Buddhist art history and material culture. Al¬ 
though we had no intention of creating an encyclopedia of Buddhist art, we felt it was 
important to offer our readers some insight into the major artistic traditions of Bud¬ 
dhism. We also include brief entries on a couple of representative sites in each tradi¬ 
tion; space did not allow us even to make a pretense of being comprehensive, so we 
focused on places or images that a student might be most likely to come across in 
reading about a specific tradition. We have also sought to provide some coverage of 
Buddhist material culture in such entries as amulets and talismans, medicine, monas¬ 
tic architecture, printing technologies, ritual objects, and robes and clothing. 

One of the major goals of the Encyclopedia is to better integrate Buddhist studies 
into research on religion and culture more broadly. When the editorial board was 
planning the entries, we sought to provide readers with Buddhist viewpoints on such 
defining issues in religious studies as conversion, evil, hermeneutics, pilgrimage, rit¬ 
ual, sacred space, and worship. We also explore Buddhist perspectives on topics of 
great currency in the contemporary humanities, such as the body, colonialism, gen¬ 
der, modernity, nationalism, and so on. These entries are intended to help ensure that 
Buddhist perspectives become mainstreamed in Western humanistic research. 

We obviously could not hope to cover the entirety of Buddhism in a two-volume 
reference. The editorial board selected a few representative monks, texts, and sites for 
each of the major cultural traditions of the religion, but there are inevitably many 
desultory lacunae. Much of the specific coverage of people, texts, places, and practices 
is embedded in the larger survey pieces on Buddhism in India, China, Tibet, and so 
forth, as well as in relevant thematic articles, and those entries should be the first place 
a reader looks for information. We also use a comprehensive set of internal cross-ref¬ 
erences, which are typeset as small caps, to help guide the reader to other relevant en¬ 
tries in the Encyclopedia. Listings for monks proved unexpectedly complicated. Monks, 
especially in East Asia, often have a variety of different names by which they are known 
to the tradition (ordained name, toponym, cognomen, style, honorific, funerary name, 
etc.) and Chinese monks, for example, may often be better known in Western litera¬ 
ture by the Japanese pronunciation of their names. As a general, but by no means in¬ 
violate, rule, we refer to monks by the language of their national origin and their name 
at ordination. So the entry on the Chinese Chan (Zen) monk often known in West¬ 
ern writings as Rinzai, using the Japanese pronunciation of his Chinese toponym Linji, 
will be listed here by his ordained name of Yixuan. Some widely known alternate 
names will be given as blind entries, but please consult the index if someone is diffi¬ 
cult to locate. We also follow the transliteration systems most widely employed today 
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for rendering Asian languages: for example, pinyin for Chinese, Wylie for Tibetan, Re¬ 
vised Hepburn for Japanese, McCune-Reischauer for Korean. 

For the many buddhas, bodhisattvas, and divinities known to the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion, the reader once again should first consult the major thematic entry on buddhas, 
etc., for a survey of important figures within each category. We will also have a few 
independent entries for some, but by no means all, of the most important individual 
figures. We will typically refer to a buddha like Amitabha, who is known across tra¬ 
ditions, according to the Buddhist lingua franca of Sanskrit, not by the Chinese pro¬ 
nunciation Amito or Japanese Amida; similarly, we have a brief entry on the 
bodhisattva Maitreya, which we use instead of the Korean Miruk or Japanese Miroku. 

For pan-Buddhist terms common to most Buddhist traditions, we again use the 
Sanskrit as a lingua franca: thus, dhyana (trance state), duhkha (suffering), skandha 
(aggregate), and sunyata (emptiness). But again, many terms are treated primarily in 
relevant thematic entries, such as samadhi in the entry on meditation. Buddhist ter¬ 
minology that appears in Webster’s Third International Dictionary we regard as Eng¬ 
lish and leave unitalicized: this includes such technical terms as dharanl, k5an, and 
tathagatagarbha. For a convenient listing of a hundred such terms, see Roger Jackson, 
“Terms of Sanskrit and Pali Origin Acceptable as English Words,” Journal of the In¬ 
ternational Association of Buddhist Studies 5 (1982), pp. 141-142. 

Buddhist texts are typically cited by their language of provenance, so the reader will 
find texts of Indian provenance listed via their Sanskrit titles (e.g., Sukhavatlvyuha- 
siitra, Samdhinirmocana-sutra), indigenous Chinese sutras by their Chinese titles (e.g., 
Fanwang jing, Renwang jing), and so forth. Certain scriptures that have widely recog¬ 
nized English titles are however listed under that title, as with Awakening of Faith, Lo¬ 
tus Sutra, Nirvana Sutra, and Tibetan Book of the Dead. 

Major Buddhist schools, similarly, are listed according to the language of their ori¬ 
gin. In East Asia, for example, different pronunciations of the same Sinitic logograph 
obscure the fact that Chan, Son, Zen, and Thien are transliterations of respectively the 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and Vietnamese pronunciations for the school we gener¬ 
ally know in the West as Zen. We have therefore given our contributors the daunting 
task of cutting across national boundaries and treating in single, comprehensive en¬ 
tries such pan-Asian traditions as Madhyamaka, Tantra, and Yogacara, or such pan- 
East Asian schools as Huayan, Tiantai, and Chan. These entries are among the most 
complex in the encyclopedia, since they must not only touch upon the major high¬ 
lights of different national traditions, but also lay out in broad swathe an overarching 
account of a school’s distinctive approach and contribution to Buddhist thought and 
practice. 

Compiling an Encyclopedia of Buddhism may seem a quixotic quest, given the past 
track records of similar Western-language projects. I was fortunate to have had the 
help of an outstanding editorial board, which was determined to ensure that this en¬ 
cyclopedia would stand as a definitive reference tool on Buddhism for the next gen¬ 
eration—and that it would be finished in our lifetimes. Don Lopez and John Strong 
both brought their own substantial expertise with editing multi-author references to 
the project, which proved immensely valuable in planning this encyclopedia and keep¬ 
ing the project moving along according to schedule. My UCLA colleague William Bod- 
iford surveyed Japanese-language Buddhist encyclopedias for the board and constantly 
pushed us to consider how we could convey in our entries the ways in which Bud¬ 
dhist beliefs were lived out in practice. The board benefited immensely in the initial 
planning stages from the guidance art historian Maribeth Graybill offered in trying to 
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conceive how to provide a significant place in our coverage for Buddhist art. Eugene 
Wang did yeoman’s service in stepping in later as our art-history specialist on the 
board. Words cannot do justice to the gratitude I feel for the trenchant advice, ready 
good humor, and consistently hard work offered by all the board members. 

I also benefited immensely from the generous assistance, advice, and support of the 
faculty, staff, and graduate students affiliated with UCLA’s Center for Buddhist Stud¬ 
ies, which has spearheaded this project since its inception. I am especially grateful to 
my faculty colleagues in Buddhist Studies at UCLA, whose presence here gave me both 
the courage even to consider undertaking such a daunting task and the manpower to 
finish it: Gregory Schopen, William Bodiford, Jonathan Silk, Robert Brown, and Don 
McCallum. 

The Encyclopedia was fortunate to have behind it the support of the capable staff 
at Macmillan. Publisher Elly Dickason and our first editor Judy Culligan helped guide 
the editorial board through our initial framing of the encyclopedia and structuring of 
the entries; we were fortunate to have Judy return as our copyeditor later in the pro¬ 
ject. Oona Schmid, who joined the project just as we were finalizing our list of entries 
and sending out invitations to contributors, was an absolutely superlative editor, cheer¬ 
leader, and colleague. Her implacable enthusiasm for the project was infectious and 
helped keep both the board and our contributors moving forward even during the 
most difficult stages of the project. Our next publisher, Helene Potter, was a stabiliz¬ 
ing force during the most severe moments of impermanence. Our last editor, Drew 
Silver, joined us later in the project, but his assistance was indispensable in taking care 
of the myriad details involved in bringing the project to completion. Jan Klisz was ab¬ 
solutely superb at moving the volumes through production. All of us on the board 
looked askance when Macmillan assured us at our first editorial meeting that we would 
finish this project in three years, but the professionalism of its staff made it happen. 

Finally, I would like to express my deepest thanks to the more than 250 colleagues 
around the world who willingly gave of their time, energy, and knowledge in order to 
bring the Encyclopedia of Buddhism to fruition. I am certain that current and future 
generations of students will benefit from our contributors’ insightful treatments of 
various aspects of the Buddhist religious tradition. As important as encyclopedia ar¬ 
ticles are for building a field, they inevitably take a back seat to one’s “real” research 
and writing, and rarely receive the recognition they deserve for tenure or promotion. 
At very least, our many contributors can be sure that they have accrued much merit— 
at least in my eyes—through their selfless acts of disseminating the dharma. 

Robert E. Buswell, Jr. 
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Map of the Indian subcontinent and East and Southeast Asia, with major Buddhist sites identified. XNR Productions, Inc. Reproduced 
by permission of the Gale Group. 
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of trade routes and religious dissemination of Buddhism in Asia. XNR Productions, Inc. Reproduced by permission of the Gale 
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ABHIDHARMA 

In the centuries after the death of the Buddha, with 
the advent of settled monastic communities, there 
emerged new forms of religious praxis and modes of 
transmitting and interpreting the teaching. In this 
more organized setting, Buddhist practitioners began 
to reexamine received traditions and to develop new 
methods of organization that would make explicit their 
underlying significance and facilitate their faithful 
transmission. Although begun as a pragmatic method 
of elaborating the received teachings, this scholastic 
enterprise soon led to new doctrinal and textual de¬ 
velopments and became the focus of a new form of 
scholarly monastic life. The products of this scholar¬ 
ship became revered tradition in their own right, even¬ 
tually eclipsing the dialogues of the Buddha and of his 
disciples as the arbiter of the true teaching and deter¬ 
mining both the exegetical method and the salient is¬ 
sues that became the focus of later Indian Buddhist 
doctrinal investigations. 

Abhidharma, its meaning and origins 

This scholastic enterprise was called abhidharma (Pali: 
abhidhamma ), a multivalent term used to refer to the 
new techniques of doctrinal interpretation, to the body 
of texts that this interpretation yielded, and finally to 
the crucial discriminating insight that was honed 
through doctrinal interpretation and employed in re¬ 
ligious praxis. Traditional sources offer two explana¬ 
tions for the term abhidharma : “with regard to ( abhi) 
the teaching (dharma)” or the “highest or further 
(abhi) teaching (dharma).” The subject of abhidharma 
analysis was, of course, the teaching (dharma) as em¬ 
bodied in the dialogues of the Buddha and his disci¬ 


ples. However, abhidharma did not merely restate or 
recapitulate the teaching of the sutras, but reorganized 
their content and explicated their implicit meaning 
through commentary. In abhidharma, the specific con¬ 
tent of the various individual sutras was abstracted and 
reconstituted in accordance with new analytical crite¬ 
ria, thereby allowing one to discern their true message. 
This true message, as set down in abhidharma texts, 
consists of the discrimination of the various events and 
components (dharma) that combine to form all of ex¬ 
perience. This discrimination in turn enables one to 
distinguish those defiling factors that ensnare one in 
the process of rebirth from those liberating factors 
that lead to enlightenment. And finally, when the de¬ 
filing and liberating factors are clearly distinguished, 
the proper path of practice becomes clear. Hence, ab¬ 
hidharma was no mere scholastic commentary, but 
rather soteriological exegesis that was essential for the 
effective practice of the path. 

Traditional sources do not offer a uniform account 
of the origins of the abhidharma method or of the ab¬ 
hidharma corpus of texts. Several traditional accounts 
attribute the composition of abhidharma texts to a first 
council supposedly held immediately after the death of 
the Buddha, at which his teachings were arranged and 
orally recited in three sections: the dialogues (sutra); 
the disciplinary monastic codes (vinaya); and the tax¬ 
onomic lists of factors (matrka or abhidharma). Im¬ 
plicitly, therefore, these traditional sources attribute 
authorship of the abhidharma to the Buddha himself. 
This question of the authorship and, by implication, 
the authenticity and authority of the abhidharma 
continued to be a controversial issue within subse¬ 
quent, independent abhidharma treatises. Although 
many mainstream Buddhist schools accepted the 
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authority of abhidharma texts and included them 
within their canons as the word of the Buddha, several 
schools rejected the authority of abhidharma and 
claimed that abhidharma treatises were composed by 
fallible, human teachers. 

Independent abhidharma treatises were composed 
over a period of at least seven hundred years (ca. third 
or second centuries b.c.e. to fifth century c.E.). The ap¬ 
pearance and eventual proliferation of these indepen¬ 
dent abhidharma treatises coincides with the emergence 
of separate schools within the early Buddhist commu¬ 
nity. Doctrinal differences among various groups, 
which were, in part, the natural result of differing lin¬ 
eages of textual transmission, were refined in scholas¬ 
tic debates and amplified by the composition of 
independent abhidharma exegetical works. Scholarly 
opinion on the sources for the genre of independent 
abhidharma treatises is divided between two hypothe¬ 
ses, each of which finds support in structural charac¬ 
teristics of abhidharma texts. The first hypothesis 
emphasizes the practice of formulating matrices or tax¬ 
onomic lists ( matrka ) of all topics found in the tradi¬ 
tional teaching, which are then arranged according to 
both numeric and qualitative criteria. The second hy¬ 
pothesis stresses the doctrinal discussions ( dhar- 
makatha ) in catechetical style that attempt to clarify 
complex or obscure points of doctrine. These two 
structural characteristics suggest a typical process by 
which independent abhidharma treatises were com¬ 
posed: A matrix outline served to record or possibly 
direct discussions in which points of doctrine were 
then elaborated through a pedagogical question and 
answer technique. 

Regardless of which hypothesis more accurately 
represents the origin of independent abhidharma trea¬ 
tises, this dual exegetical method reflects a persistent 
tendency in the Buddhist tradition, from the earliest 
period onward, toward analytical presentation through 
taxonomic categories and toward discursive elabora¬ 
tion through catechesis. The need to memorize the 
teaching obviously promoted the use of categorizing 
lists as a mnemonic device, and certain sutras describe 
this taxonomic method as a way of encapsulating the 
essentials of the teaching and averting dissension. 
Other sutras proceed much like oral commentaries, in 
which a brief doctrinal statement by the Buddha is an¬ 
alyzed in full through a process of interrogation and 
exposition. Both of these methods, amply attested in 
the sutra collection, were successively expanded in sub¬ 
sequent independent scholastic treatises, some of 
which were not included within the sectarian, canon¬ 


ical abhidharma collections. For example, the collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous texts ( khuddakapitaka) of the 
canon of the Theravada school includes two texts uti¬ 
lizing these methods that were not recognized to be 
canonical “abhidharma” texts. The Patisambhidamagga 
(Path of Discrimination) contains brief discussions of 
doctrinal points structured according to a topical list 
(matika ), and the Niddesa ( Exposition ) consists of com¬ 
mentary on the early verse collection, the Suttanipdta. 
In fact, a clear-cut point of origin for the abhidharma 
as an independent section of the textual canon only re¬ 
flects the perspective of the later tradition that desig¬ 
nates, after a long forgotten evolution, certain texts as 
“ abhidharma ” in contrast to sutras or other possibly ear¬ 
lier expository works that share similar characteristics. 

Abhidharma texts 

Traditional accounts of early Indian Buddhist schools 
suggest that while certain schools may have shared 
some textual collections, many transmitted their own 
independent abhidharma treatises. XuANZANG (ca. 
600-664 c.E.), the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who vis¬ 
ited India in the seventh century c.E., is reported to 
have collected numerous texts of as many as seven 
mainstream Buddhist schools. These almost certainly 
included canonical abhidharma texts representing var¬ 
ious schools. However, only two complete canonical 
collections, representing the Theravada and Sarvasti- 
vada schools, and several texts of undetermined sec¬ 
tarian affiliation are preserved. Even though each of 
the Theravada and Sarvastivada abhidharma collec¬ 
tions contains seven texts, the individual texts of the 
two collections cannot be neatly identified with one 
another. However, a close examination of certain texts 
from each collection and a comparison with other ex¬ 
tant abhidharma materials reveals similarities in the 
underlying taxonomic lists, in exegetical structure, and 
in the topics discussed. These similarities suggest ei¬ 
ther contact among the groups who composed and 
transmitted these texts, or a common ground of doc¬ 
trinal exegesis and even textual material predating the 
emergence of the separate schools. 

The Theravada canonical abhidharma collection, 
the only one extant in an Indian language (Pali), con¬ 
tains seven texts: 

1. Vibhahga (Analysis); 

2. Puggalapahhatti (Designation of Persons); 

3. Dhatukatha (Discussion of Elements); 

4. Dhammasahgani (Enumeration of Factors); 
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5. Yamaka {Pairs); 

6. Patthdna {Foundational Conditions ); and 

7. Kathdvatthu {Points of Discussion). 

The Sarvastivada canonical abhidharma collection, 
also including seven texts, is extant only in Chinese 
translation: 

1. Sahgltiparyaya {Discourse on the Sahglti); 

2. Dharmaskandha {Aggregation of Factors); 

3. Prajhaptisastra {Treatise on Designations); 

4. Dhdtukaya {Collection on the Elements); 

5. Vijhdnakaya (Collection on Perceptual Conscious¬ 
ness); 

6. Prakaranapada {Exposition); and 

7. Jndnaprasthana {Foundations of Knowledge). 

Certain other early abhidharma texts extant in Chi¬ 
nese translation probably represent the abhidharma 
canonical texts of yet other schools: for example, the 
*Sdriputrabhidharmasastra (T. 1548), which may 
have been affiliated with a Vibhajyavada school, or 
the *Sammatiyasastra (T. 1649) affiliated by its title 
with the Sammatlya school, associated with the Vat- 
slputrlyas. 

In the absence of historical evidence for the accurate 
dating of the extant abhidharma treatises, scholars have 
tentatively proposed relative chronologies based pri¬ 
marily upon internal formal criteria that presuppose a 
growing complexity of structural organization and of 
exegetical method. It is assumed that abhidharma texts 
of the earliest period bear the closest similarities to the 
sutras, and are often structured as commentaries on en¬ 
tire sutras or on sutra sections arranged according to 
taxonomic lists. The Vibhahga and Puggalapahhatti of 
the Theravadins and the Sahgltiparyaya and Dhar¬ 
maskandha of the Sarvastivadins exemplify these char¬ 
acteristics. The next set of abhidharma texts exhibits 
emancipation from the confines of commentary upon 
individual sutras, by adopting a more abstract stance 
that subsumes doctrinal material from a variety of 
sources under an abstract analytical framework of of¬ 
ten newly created categories. This middle period would 
include the five remaining canonical texts within the 
Theravada and the Sarvastivada abhidharma canonical 
collections. The catechetical style of commentarial ex¬ 
egesis, evident even in the earliest abhidharma texts, be¬ 


comes more structured and formulaic in texts of the 
middle period. The final products in this process of ab¬ 
straction are the truly independent treatises that display 
marked creativity in technical terminology and doctri¬ 
nal elaboration. Some of the texts, in particular the 
Kathdvatthu of the Theravadins and the Vijhdnakaya of 
the Sarvastivadins, display an awareness of differences 
in doctrinal interpretation and factional alignments, al¬ 
though they do not adopt the developed polemical 
stance typical of many subsequent abhidharma works. 

The composition of abhidharma treatises did not 
end with the canonical collections, but continued with 
commentaries on previous abhidharma works and with 
independent summary digests or exegetical manuals. 
Within the Theravada tradition, several fifth-century 
C.E. commentators compiled new works based upon 
earlier commentaries dating from the first several 
centuries C.E. They also composed independent sum¬ 
maries of abhidhamma analysis, prominent among 
which are the Visuddhimagga {Path of Purification) by 
Buddhaghosa and the Abhidhammavatara {Intro¬ 
duction to Abhidhamma) by Buddhadatta. The Ab- 
hidhammatthasahgaha {Collection of Abhidhamma 
Matters) composed by Anuruddha in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury c.E. became thereafter the most frequently used 
summary of abhidhamma teaching within the Ther¬ 
avada tradition. 

The first five centuries c.E. were also a creative pe¬ 
riod of efflorescence for the abhidharma of the Sar¬ 
vastivadins. In texts of this period, summary exposition 
combines with exhaustive doctrinal analysis and 
polemical debate. The teaching is reorganized in ac¬ 
cordance with an abstract and more logical structure, 
which is then interwoven with the earlier taxonomic 
lists. Preeminent among these texts for both their 
breadth and their influence upon later scholastic com¬ 
positions are the voluminous, doctrinal compendia, 
called vibhasa, which are represented by three different 
recensions extant in Chinese translation, the last and 
best known of which is called the Mahdvibhasa {Great 
Exegesis). Composed over several centuries from the 
second century c.E. onward, these ostensibly simple 
commentaries on an earlier canonical abhidharma text, 
the Jndnaprasthana, exhaustively enumerate the posi¬ 
tions of contending groups on each doctrinal point, 
often explicitly attributing these views to specific 
schools or masters. Instead of arguing for a single, or¬ 
thodox viewpoint, the vibhasa compendia display an 
encyclopedic intention that is often content with com¬ 
prehensiveness in cataloguing the full spectrum of dif¬ 
fering sectarian positions. The vibhasa compendia are 
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repositories of several centuries of scholastic activity 
representing multiple branches of the Sarvastivada 
school, which was spread throughout greater north¬ 
western India. However, they came to be particu¬ 
larly associated by tradition with the Sarvastivadins 
of Kashmir who, thereby, acquired the appellation, 
Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika. 

Three other texts composed during the same period 
that are associated with the northwestern region of Gand- 
hara display a markedly different structure and purpose: 
the *Abhidharmahrdayasastra (Heart of Abhidharma) by 
Dharmasresthin; the *Abhidharmahrdayasastra (Heart 
of Abhidharma) by Upasanta; and the *Misrakabhid- 
harmahrdayasastra (Heart of Abhidharma with Miscel¬ 
laneous Additions) by Dharmatrata. Composed in verse 
with an accompanying prose auto-commentary, these 
texts function as summary digests of all aspects of the 
teaching presented according to a logical and non- 
repetitive structure. In contrast to the earlier numeri¬ 
cally guided taxonomic lists well-suited as mnemonic 
aids, these texts adopt a new method of organization, 
attempting to subsume the prior taxonomic lists and 
all discussion of specific doctrinal points under gen¬ 
eral topical sections. This new organizational structure 
was to become paradigmatic for the texts of the final 
period of Sarvastivada abhidharma. 

This final period in the development of Sarvastivada 
abhidharma treatises includes texts that are the prod¬ 
ucts of single authors and that adopt a polemical style 
of exposition displaying a fully developed sectarian 
self-consciousness. They also employ increasingly so¬ 
phisticated methods of argumentation in order to es¬ 
tablish the position of their own school and to refute 
at length the views of others. Despite this polemical 
approach, they nonetheless purport to serve as well- 
organized expository treatises or pedagogical digests 
for the entirety of Buddhist teaching. The Abhidhar- 
makosa (Treasury of Abhidharma), including both 
verses (karika) and an auto-commentary ( bhdsya ), by 
Vasubandhu became the most important text from 
this period, central to the subsequent traditions of ab¬ 
hidharma studies in Tibet and East Asia. Adopting both 
the verse-commentary structure and the topical orga¬ 
nization of the *Abhidharmahrdaya, the Abhidhar- 
makosa presents a detailed account of Sarvastivada 
abhidharma teaching with frequent criticism of Sar¬ 
vastivada positions in its auto-commentary. The Ab- 
hidharmakosa provoked a response from certain 
Kashmiri Sarvastivada masters who attempted to refute 
non-Sarvastivada views presented in Vasubandhu’s 
work and to reestablish their own interpretation of or¬ 


thodox Kashmiri Sarvastivada positions. These works, 
the *Nyayanusarasastra (Conformance to Correct Prin¬ 
ciple) and *Abhidharmasamayapradlpika (Illumination 
of the Collection of Abhidharma) by Sanghabhadra and 
the Abhidharmadlpa (Illumination of Abhidharma) by 
an unknown author who refers to himself as the Dlpa- 
kara (author of the DTpa) were the final works of the 
Sarvastivada abhidharma tradition that have survived. 

Abhidharma exegesis 

Abhidharma exegesis evolved over a long period as both 
the agent and the product of a nascent and then increas¬ 
ingly disparate Buddhist sectarian self-consciousness. 
Given the voluminous nature of even the surviving lit¬ 
erature that provides a record of this long doctrinal 
history, any outline of abhidharma method must be 
content with sketching the most general contours and 
touching on a few representative examples. Nonethe¬ 
less, scanning the history of abhidharma, one discerns 
a general course of development that in the end re¬ 
sulted in a complex interpretative edifice radically dif¬ 
ferent from the sutras upon which it was believed to 
be based. 

In its earliest stage, that is, as elaborative commen¬ 
tary, abhidharma was guided by the intention simply 
to clarify the content of the sutras. Taxonomic lists 
were used as a mnemonic device facilitating oral 
preservation and transmission; catechetical investiga¬ 
tion was employed in a teaching environment of oral 
commentary guided by the pedagogical technique of 
question and answer. Over time, the taxonomic lists 
grew in complexity as the simpler lists presented in the 
sutra teachings were combined in new ways, and ad¬ 
ditional categories of qualitative analysis were created 
to specify modes of interaction among discrete aspects 
of the sutra teaching. The initially terse catechetical in¬ 
vestigation was expanded with discursive exposition 
and new methods of interpretation and argumenta¬ 
tion, which were demanded by an increasingly polem¬ 
ical environment. These developments coincided with 
a move from oral to written methods of textual trans¬ 
mission and with the challenge presented by other 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist groups. In its final stage, 
abhidharma texts became complex philosophical trea¬ 
tises employing sophisticated methods of argumenta¬ 
tion, whose purpose was the analysis and elaboration 
of doctrinal issues for their own sake. The very sutras 
from which abhidharma arose were now subordinated 
as mere statements in need of analysis that only the ab¬ 
hidharma could provide. No longer serving as the start¬ 
ing point for abhidharma exegesis, the sutras were 
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invoked only as a supplemental authority to buttress 
independent reasoned investigations or to corroborate 
doctrinal points actually far removed from their scrip¬ 
tural antecedents. 

Abstract analysis, which is the guiding principle of 
abhidharma exegesis, also became the salient charac¬ 
teristic of its doctrinal interpretation. The analytical 
tendency, evident in lists present even in the sutras, ex¬ 
panded in abhidharma to encompass all of experience. 
In very simple terms, abhidharma attempts an ex¬ 
haustive and systematic accounting of every possible 
type of experience in terms of its ultimate constituents. 
Abhidharma views experience with a critical analytical 
eye, breaking down the gross objects of ordinary per¬ 
ception into their constituent factors or dharmas and 
clarifying the causal interaction among these discrete 
factors. This analysis was not, however, motivated by 
simple abstract interest, but rather by a soteriological 
purpose at the very core of Buddhist religious praxis. 
Analysis determines the requisite factors of which each 
event consists, distinguishing those factors that lead to 
suffering and rebirth from those that contribute to 
their termination. This very process of analysis was 
identified with the insight that functions in religious 
praxis to cut off ensnaring factors and to cultivate those 
leading to liberation. 

Abhidharma analysis focused on refining these lists 
of factors and on investigating the problems that arise 
in using them to explain experience. Simple enumer¬ 
ations of factors found in the earlier sutras include the 
lists of five aggregates (skandha), twelve sense-spheres 
(dyatana ), and eighteen elements ( dhatu ) that were 
used to describe animate beings, or the lists of prac¬ 
tices and qualities that were to be incorporated into 
the set of thirty-seven limbs of enlightenment, whose 
cultivation results in the attainment of enlightenment. 
These earlier analytical lists were preserved in abhid¬ 
harma treatises and integrated into comprehensive and 
complex intersecting classifications that aimed to clar¬ 
ify both the unique identity of each factor and all pos¬ 
sible modes of conditioning interaction among them. 
The abhidharma treatises of various schools proposed 
differing lists of factors containing as many as seventy- 
five, eighty-one, or one hundred discrete categories. 
For example, the Sarvastivadins adopted a system of 
seventy-five basic categories of factors distinguished 
according to their intrinsic nature ( svabhava ), which 
were then grouped in five distinct classes. The first four 
classes (material form [ rupa ] —eleven; mind [citta ]— 
one; mental factors [caitta] —forty-six; and factors 
dissociated from material form and mind [cit- 


taviprayuktasamskara] —fourteen) comprise all con¬ 
ditioned factors ( samskrta ), that is, factors that par¬ 
ticipate in causal interaction and are subject to arising 
and passing away. The fifth class comprises three un¬ 
conditioned factors ( asamskrta ), which neither arise 
nor pass away. 

Through abhidharma analysis, all experiential 
events were explained as arising from the interaction 
of a certain number of these factors. Particular occur¬ 
rences of individual factors were further characterized 
in accordance with additional specific criteria or sets 
of qualities including their moral quality as virtuous, 
unvirtuous, or indeterminate, their locus of occur¬ 
rence as connected to the realm of desire, the realm of 
form, the formless realm, or not connected to any 
realm, their connection to animate experience as char¬ 
acteristic of sentient beings or not, and their condi¬ 
tioning efficacy as resulting from certain types of 
causes or leading to certain types of effects. To give an 
example, a particular instance of a mental factor, such 
as conception ( samjna ), can be virtuous in moral qual¬ 
ity, characteristic of sentient beings, connected to the 
realm of desire, and so on. In other circumstance, an¬ 
other occurrence of the same factor of conception, 
while still characteristic of sentient beings, can be un¬ 
virtuous and connected to the realm of form. Although 
the specific character of each instance of conception 
differs as virtuous, or unvirtuous, and so on, all such 
instances, regardless of their particular qualities, share 
the same intrinsic nature as conception and can, there¬ 
fore, be placed within the same fundamental category. 
Thus, the taxonomic schema of seventy-five factors 
represents seventy-five categories of intrinsic nature, 
each of which occurs phenomenally or experientially 
in innumerable instances. Through this disciplined ex¬ 
ercise of exhaustive analysis in terms of constituent 
factors, experience can be seen as it actually is, the fac¬ 
tors causing further suffering can be discarded, and 
those contributing toward liberation can be isolated 
and cultivated. 

This exhaustive abhidharma analysis of experience 
occasioned a number of doctrinal controversies that 
served to demarcate different schools. Many of these 
controversies were directed by fundamental disagree¬ 
ments that could be termed ontological, specifically 
concerning the way in which the different factors con¬ 
stituting experience exist and the dynamics of their in¬ 
teraction or conditioning. Such ontological concerns 
motivated the early lists of factors in the sutras, which 
were used to support the fundamental Buddhist teach¬ 
ing of no-self (anatman) by demonstrating that no 
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perduring, unchanging, independent self (atman) 
could be found. In abhidharma treatises the focus of 
ontological concern shifted from gross objects, such as 
the self, to the factors or dharmas of which these ob¬ 
jects were understood to consist. 

Perhaps the most distinctive ontology was proposed 
by the Sarvastivadins, “those who claim sarvam asti,” 
or “everything exists.” Beginning from the fundamen¬ 
tal Buddhist teaching of anitya (impermanence), they 
suggested that the constituent factors of experience ex¬ 
ist as discrete and real entities, arising and passing away 
within the span of a single moment. But such a view 
of experience as an array of strictly momentary factors 
would seem to make continuity and indeed any con¬ 
ditioning interaction among the discrete factors im¬ 
possible. Factors of one moment, whose existence is 
limited to that moment, could never condition the 
arising of subsequent factors that do not yet exist; and 
factors of the subsequent moment must then arise 
without a cause since their prior causes no longer ex¬ 
ist. To safeguard both the Buddhist teaching of im¬ 
permanence and the conditioning process that is 
essential to account for ordinary experience, the Sar¬ 
vastivadins suggested a novel reinterpretation of exis¬ 
tence. Each factor, they claimed, is characterized by 
both an intrinsic nature, which exists unchanged in the 
past, present, and future, and an activity or causal ef¬ 
ficacy, which arises and passes away due to the influ¬ 
ence of conditions within the span of the present 
moment. Only those factors that are defined by both 
intrinsic nature and the possibility of activity exist as 
real entities ( dravya ); the composite objects of ordi¬ 
nary experience that lack intrinsic nature exist only as 
mental constructs or provisional designations ( praj- 
hapti). This model, the Sarvastivadins claimed, pre¬ 
serves the Buddhist doctrine of impermanence, since 
each factor’s activity arises and passes away, and yet 
also explains continuity and the process of condition¬ 
ing, since factors exist as intrinsic nature in the past, 
present, and future. Such past (or future) existent fac¬ 
tors can then, through various special types of causal 
efficacy, serve as conditions in the arising of subse¬ 
quent factors. The Sarvastivada ontological model be¬ 
came the subject of heated debate and was rejected by 
other schools (e.g., the Theravada and the Darstantika) 
who claimed that factors exist only in the present, and 
not in the past and future. According to the Darstan- 
tikas, intrinsic nature cannot be distinguished from a 
factor’s activity. Instead, a factor’s very existence is its 
activity, and experience is nothing other than an un¬ 
interrupted conditioning process. The fragmentation 


of this conditioning process into discrete factors pos¬ 
sessed of individual intrinsic nature and unique effi¬ 
cacy is nothing but a mental fabrication. 

These ontological investigations generated complex 
theories of conditioning and intricate typologies of 
causes and conditions. There is evidence for several ri¬ 
val classifications of individual causes and conditions, 
each of which accounts for a specific mode of condi¬ 
tioning interaction among specific categories of fac¬ 
tors: For example, the Theravadins proposed a set of 
twenty-four conditions; the Sarvastivadins, two sepa¬ 
rate sets of four conditions and six causes. Besides es¬ 
tablishing different typologies of causes and conditions, 
the schools also disagreed on the causal modality ex¬ 
ercised by these specific types. The Sarvastivadins ac¬ 
knowledged that certain of these causes and conditions 
arise prior to their effects, while others, which exert a 
supportive conditioning efficacy, arise simultaneously 
with their effects. The Darstantikas, however, allowed 
only successive causation; a cause must always precede 
its effect. In these debates about causality, the nature of 
animate or personal conditioning—that is, efficacious 
action, or karma— and the theory of dependent origi¬ 
nation intended to account for animate conditioning 
were, naturally, central issues because of their funda¬ 
mental role in all Buddhist teaching and practice. 

The investigation of these doctrinal controversies, 
which came to occupy an ever greater position in later 
abhidharma treatises, required the development of 
more formal methods of argumentation that employed 
both supporting scriptural citations and reasoned in¬ 
vestigations. In the earliest examples of such argu¬ 
ments, reasoned investigations did not yet possess the 
power of independent proof and were considered valid 
only in conjunction with supportive scriptural cita¬ 
tions. This reliance upon scriptural citations spurred 
the development of a systematic hermeneutics that 
would mediate conflicting positions by judging the au¬ 
thenticity and authority of corroborating scriptural 
passages and determining the correct mode of their in¬ 
terpretation. In general, the interpretative principles 
applied were inclusive and harmonizing; any statement 
deemed in conformity with the teaching of the Bud¬ 
dha or with his enlightenment experience was accepted 
as genuine. Hierarchies were created that incorporated 
divergent scriptural passages by valuing them differ¬ 
ently. And finally, contradictory passages in the sutras 
or within abhidharma texts were said to represent the 
variant perspectives from which the Buddhist teaching 
could be presented. Notable for its parallel with later 
Buddhist ontology and epistemology was the hermeneu- 
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tic technique whereby certain passages or texts were 
judged to have explicit meaning ( nitartha) expressing 
absolute truth or reality, while others were judged to 
have implicit meaning ( neyartha) expressing mere 
conventional truth. And for the abhidharma texts, the 
sutras were merely implicit and in need of further in¬ 
terpretation that could be provided only by the explicit 
abhidharma treatises. In abhidharma texts of the later 
period, reasoned investigations were deemed suffi¬ 
cient, and the supporting scriptural references became 
decontextualized commonplaces, cited simply to vali¬ 
date the use of key terms in an abhidharma context. 
Reasoned investigations began to be appraised by in¬ 
dependent non-scriptural criteria, such as internal 
consistency, and the absence of logical faults, such as 
fallacious causal justification. The doctrinal analysis 
and methods of argumentation developed within ab¬ 
hidharma treatises defined the course for later Indian 
Buddhist scholasticism, which refined and expanded 
its abhidharma heritage through the addition of new 
doctrinal perspectives, increasingly sophisticated tech¬ 
niques of argument, and a wider context of both intra- 
and extra-Buddhist debate. 

See also: Abhidharmakosabhasya; Anatman/Atman 
(No-Self/Self); Canon; Commentarial Literature; 
Councils, Buddhist; Dharma and Dharmas; Psychol¬ 
ogy; Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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ABHIDHARMAKOSABHASYA 

The Abhidharmakosa (Treasury of Abhidharma) was 
composed by the fourth- or fifth-century Indian Bud¬ 
dhist master, Vasubandhu. No scholarly consensus 
exists concerning whether or not Vasubandhu, the au¬ 
thor of the Abhidharmakosa, should be identified with 
Vasubandhu, the author of numerous Mahayana and 
Yogacara school treatises. According to traditional 
biographical accounts, Vasubandhu composed the 
verses of the Abhidharmakosa, or karika, as a digest of 
orthodox Kashmiri Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika abhidharma 
doctrine. However, in his prose auto-commentary, the 
bhasya, Vasubandhu frequently criticized Sarvastivada 
doctrinal positions and presented his own divergent 
interpretations. 

Typical of the later abhidharma genre of polemical, 
summary digests, the Abhidharmakosa attempts to pre¬ 
sent the entirety of abhidharma doctrinal teaching ac¬ 
cording to a logical format, while also recording 
variant, sectarian interpretations and often lengthy 
arguments on specific points. For his organizational 
structure and much of his content, Vasubandhu relied 
upon earlier abhidharma treatises: notably, for content, 
upon the massive scholastic compendia ( vibhasa ) of 
Kashmir, and for structure and tenor of interpretation, 
upon the Abhidharmahrdaya (Heart of Abhidharma) 
texts of Gandhara. The Abhidharmakosa is divided into 
nine chapters ( nirdesa): 

1. Elements ( dhatu) 

2. Faculties ( indriya) 
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3. Worlds ( loka ) 

4. Action (karma) 

5. Contaminants ( anusaya ) 

6. Path of Religious Praxis and Religious Persons 
( margapudgala ) 

7. Knowledge (jnana) 

8. Meditative States ( samapatti) 

9. Person ( pudgala) 

The ninth chapter contains a refutation of the theory 
of the existence of the person and may represent a sep¬ 
arate treatise by Vasubandhu, appended to the re¬ 
mainder of the Abhidharmakosa. The Abhidharmakosa 
became the most influential early Indian Buddhist Ab- 
hidharma text within the later scholastic traditions of 
Tibet and East Asia, where it served as a textbook 
within monastic curricula and generated numerous 
commentaries. 

See also: Abhidharma; Dharma and Dharmas; Sar- 
vastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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ABHIJNA (HIGHER KNOWLEDGES) 

Abhijna (Pali, abhihhcr, higher knowledge) refers to a 
stereotyped set of typically six spiritual powers ascribed 
to buddhas and their chief disciples. The first five are 
mundane and attainable through the perfection of 
concentration (samadhi) in meditative trance (dhyana; 
Pali, jhana). As earthly attainments, they are deemed 
available to non-Buddhist sages. In contrast, the sixth 
higher knowledge is supramundane and exclusively 
Buddhist, and attainable only through insight 
(vipasyana; Pali, vipassana) into the Buddhist truths. 

The five mundane abhijhas include: 

• The divine eye ( divyacaksus ; Pali, dibbacakkhu), or 
the ability to see the demise and rebirth of beings 
according to their good and evil deeds; 


• The divine ear ( divyasrota ; Pali, dibbasota), the 
ability to hear heavenly and earthly sounds far and 
near; 

• Knowledge of other minds ( cetahparyayajhana ; 
Pali, cetopariyahana), the ability to know the 
thoughts and mental states of others; 

• Recollection of previous habitations ( purvani- 
vasdnusmrtr, Pali pubbenivasanusati), the ability to 
remember one’s former existences from one to 
thousands of rebirths, through the evolution and 
destruction of many world systems; 

• Various supernatural powers ( rddhi ; Pali, iddhi), 
such as the ability to create mind-made bodies, 
project replicas of oneself, become invisible, pass 
through solid objects, move through the earth, 
walk on water, fly through the air, touch the sun 
and moon, and ascend to the highest heaven. 

In the Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Pali, Mahaparinib- 
bdna-sutta ; Great Discourse on the Parinirvdna), the 
Buddha tells his disciple Ananda that one who per¬ 
fects the four bases of supernatural power ( rddhipada ; 
Pali, iddhipada) can live for an entire eon, or for the 
remaining portion of an eon should he so desire. 

The sixth and only supramundane abhijhd is the 
most important. Called “knowledge of the extinction 
of the passions” ( dsravaksaya ; Pali, dsavakkhaya), it is 
equivalent to arhatship. The passions extinguished 
through this knowledge are sensuality (kama), be¬ 
coming ( bhava ), ignorance (avidya; Pali, avijja), and 
views ( drsti ; Pali, ditthi). 

Historically, the six abhijhas can be seen as an elab¬ 
oration of an earlier Buddhist paradigm of human per¬ 
fection called the “three knowledges” ( traividya ; Pali, 
tevijja). Comprised of the recollection of former habi¬ 
tations, the divine eye, and knowledge of the extinc¬ 
tion of the passions, the three knowledges form the 
content of the Buddha’s awakening in early canonical 
depictions of his enlightenment experience. 

Although mastery of the six abhijhas is an attribute 
of all perfect buddhas, the early Buddhist tradition was 
ambivalent toward the display of supernatural powers 
by members of the monastic order. In the Kevaddha- 
sutta ( Discourse to Kevaddha), the Buddha disparages 
as vulgar those monks who would reveal such powers 
to the laity, and in the vinaya or monastic code, he 
makes it an offense for them to do so. Despite these 
strictures, wonder-working saints were lionized in the 
literatures of all Buddhist schools, and they became 
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the focus of numerous arhat cults, such as those de¬ 
voted to the worship of the disciples Upagupta and 
Mahakasyapa. The Mahayana tradition elaborated 
upon the abhijnas and rddhis of early Buddhism in its 
depictions of the attainments of celestial bodhisattvas 
and cosmic buddhas. In Buddhist tantra, these same 
powers became the model for a host of magical abili¬ 
ties called siddhis possessed by tantric masters and dis¬ 
played as signs of their spiritual perfection. 

See also: Dhyana (Trance State); Meditation; Vipas- 
sana (Sanskrit, Vipasyana) 
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ABORTION 

Abortion is the deliberate termination of pregnancy by 
mechanical or pharmaceutical means that result in the 
death of an unborn fetus. Since the death of the fetus 
is willfully caused, abortion is the subject of heated 
controversy. Just as Christians are divided in their 
opinions about abortion, Buddhists likewise present a 
range of views from unequivocal condemnation to 
active support. Between the extremes are various at¬ 
tempts to justify abortion without completely affirm¬ 
ing it, or to question it without totally rejecting it. 
There are also those who remain silent on the issue. 

Early Buddhist teachings and practices 

Early Buddhist texts describe the formation of the fe¬ 
tus in great detail. At conception the fetus is in a liq¬ 
uid state and takes on flesh at the end of two weeks. 
Hands, feet, and a head appear by the fifth week, and 
the embryo is mature after three months. In physical 
terms, life begins with conception, but since the new 
fetus takes shape around a state of being that has al¬ 
ready had previous lives, it represents a continuation 
of life and not just the beginning of new life. Most texts 


deny that the transmigrating state of being is a per¬ 
manent soul, but they also define different kinds of in¬ 
termediate states that provides the karmic transition 
from one bodily life to the next. The exact nature of 
this intermediate state is the subject of debate, but the 
belief that there is some kind of vital continuity be¬ 
tween one incarnation and the next means that the be¬ 
ginning of life does not take place at conception but 
precedes it. Each conception, however, is not taken 
lightly and the termination of bodily life at any stage 
is generally regarded as killing. 

Abortion is therefore not supported in early Bud¬ 
dhist teachings. It violates the first precept against the 
taking of life and goes against other teachings that con¬ 
demn acts causing harm to others. Rituals performed 
for the fetus affirm its life and request protection for 
it and its mother. Monks who performed an abortion 
or helped a woman obtain abortion drugs were sub¬ 
ject to punishment, including expulsion from the or¬ 
der. A monk could also be punished for reciting 
magical spells to prevent birth, or even for advising a 
woman to get an abortion. 

Traditional methods of performing abortions were 
crude and often not very effective. Medicines were 
used, but they could harm the mother or fail to pro¬ 
duce the desired result. Abortionists used heating and 
scorching, as well as heavy manipulation, including 
trampling, of the womb, to terminate a pregnancy. 
Since intention is an important consideration in de¬ 
termining the seriousness of an offense, early texts dis¬ 
cuss the different levels of infraction involved in cases 
in which death occurs to the mother or the fetus or 
both. The most serious crime is committed when the 
fetus alone dies as the intended victim. 

Modem views and practices 

With the development of safer and more effective 
means of abortion through modern medical practices, 
the abortion rate in Buddhist countries has risen. Ac¬ 
cording to a survey done in 1981, it was estimated that 
there were thirty-seven abortions for every one thou¬ 
sand women of childbearing age in Thailand, a coun¬ 
try in which over 90 percent of the population is 
Buddhist. The same survey estimated that there were 
sixty-five to ninety abortions among Japanese women 
of childbearing age. The United States rate was 22.6, 
according to this survey. 

These statistics show that early Buddhist proscrip¬ 
tions against abortion have not prevented its practice. 
Aware of Buddhist teachings against abortion, modern 
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Buddhists have adopted a variety of strategies for re¬ 
lating theory with practice. In Thailand, for example, 
one approach makes the distinction between the or¬ 
dained clergy, who are forbidden to be involved with 
abortion, and lay followers, who are allowed to have 
abortions without any religious or moral sanction. 
Some monks argue that while abortion is morally 
wrong in terms of Buddhist teachings, the decision for 
or against it is a matter of individual judgment. Other 
Thai Buddhists invoke the teaching on upaya (skill¬ 
ful means) by which an act can be justified if the in¬ 
tent behind it is pure. If pregnancy threatens the health 
or life of the mother, then its termination through 
abortion can be justified because the intention is to 
save the mother. 

Modern Japanese Buddhists likewise have devel¬ 
oped means for dealing with the problem of carrying 
out abortions in the face of the precept against killing. 
Using the modern term mizuko, literally “water child,” 
for the fetus, William R. LaFleur in his influential book, 
Liquid Life (1992), explains the strategy of obscuring 
the point at which life begins and seeing fetal devel¬ 
opment as a continuum of liquid slowing becoming 
solid. This watery ambiguity disallows a fixed defini¬ 
tion of the precise point at which life begins, and ter¬ 
mination of the process through abortion likewise 
obscures any judgment that killing has taken place. 
LaFleur argues that fetal life is not so much terminated 
as returned to its origins, where it is put on hold and 
can await another occasion for its birth. While there is 
as yet little evidence to indicate the extent to which or¬ 
dinary Japanese share this liquid life theory, it is not 
without its influence. 

Another modern development among Japanese 
Buddhists for dealing with abortion is mizuko kuyo, 
or rite for aborted fetuses. Popular in the 1970s and 
1980s, the rite has been criticized by Jodo Shinshu 
(True Pure Land School) and other Buddhists as be¬ 
ing a moneymaking scheme that takes advantage of 
people’s superstitious fears that the souls of the aborted 
fetuses will curse them. Others defend mizuko kuyo as 
a legitimate Buddhist ritual that can help people deal 
with their feelings of sadness and guilt. That some peo¬ 
ple feel guilt over abortion indicates that they feel that 
in some way a wrong has been committed. 

Abortion is widely practiced in Buddhist countries, 
and the Buddhist responses vary from condemnation 
to justification. As indicated by studies showing that 
the majority of Japanese women having abortions do 
not feel guilt, the most popular response is toleration 


and acceptance of the act despite teachings that reject 
it, and many Buddhists remain silent, voicing no moral 
judgment one way or the other. 

See also: Precepts 
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AGAMA/NIKAYA 

The terms Agama and Nikaya denote the subdivi¬ 
sions of the Sutrapitaka (Pali, Suttapitaka; Basket of 
Discourses) within the canon. Agama has the basic 
meaning of (received) tradition, canonical text, and 
(scriptural) authority, while Nikaya means both col¬ 
lection and group. Nikaya also denotes an ordination 
lineage that allows the joint performance of legal acts 
of the Buddhist order (sangha), a meaning that will 
not be explored in this entry. 

It is not known when monks started to gather in¬ 
dividual discourses of the Buddha into structured 
collections. According to tradition, the Buddha’s dis¬ 
courses were already collected by the time of the first 
council, held shortly after the Buddha’s death in order 
to establish and confirm the discourses as “authentic” 
words of the Buddha ( buddhavacana ). Scholars, how¬ 
ever, see the texts as continuously growing in number 
and size from an unknown nucleus, thereby under¬ 
going various changes in language and content. For at 
least the first century, and probably for two or three 
centuries, after the Buddha’s death, the texts were 
passed down solely by word of mouth, and the preser¬ 
vation and intact transmission of steadily growing col¬ 
lections necessitated the introduction of ordering 
principles. The preserved collections reveal traces of an 
earlier structure that classified the texts into three, four, 
nine, or even twelve sections ( anga ), but this organiz¬ 
ing structure was superseded by the Tripitaka scheme 
of arranging texts into the three ( tri ) baskets ( pitaka ) 
of discipline (vinaya), discourses (sutras), and sys¬ 
tematized teachings (abhidharma). All Buddhist 
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schools whose literature has been preserved divided 
the Sutrapitaka further into sections called Agama or 
Nikaya. Neither term is school-specific; the notion that 
the Theravada school used the term Nikaya while 
other schools used Agama is justified neither by Pali 
nor by Sanskrit sources. 

There are either four or five Agamas and Nikayas 
considered canonical by the various mainstream Bud¬ 
dhist SCHOOLS: the DIrghagama (Pali, DIghanikaya; 
Collection of Long Discourses); the Madhyamagama 
(Pali, Majjhimanikaya; Collection of Discourses of 
Middle Length); the Samyuktagama (Pali, Samyuttanik- 
aya; Connected Discourses); the Ekottar(ik)agama 
(Pali, Ahguttaranikaya; Discourses Increasing by One); 
and the Ksudrakagama (Pali, Khuddhakanikaya; Col¬ 
lection of Small Texts). Some schools do not accept a 
Ksudraka section as part of the Sutrapitaka; others 
classify it as a separate pitaka. The sequence of the five 
(or four) sections varies, but if included, the Ksudraka 
always comes last. The names refer to the ordering 
principle of each section: the DIrgha (long) contains 
the longest discourses; the Madhyama (middle) con¬ 
tains those of medium-length; and the Samyukta (con¬ 
nected) contains shorter sutras connected by their 
themes. The Ekottarika (Growing by one) or Angut- 
tara (Increasing number of items) comprise discourses 
arranged in ascending order according to numbered 
sets of terms, from sutras treating one term up to those 
dealing with groups of ten or more. The contents of 
the Ksudraka (small texts) vary significantly from ver¬ 
sion to version: Most of the works that seem to form 
its nucleus are composed in verse and apparently be¬ 
long to the oldest strata of the canon. Some of them, 
such as the Dhammapada, rank among the best known 
Buddhist texts. 

It is not known how many versions of the Sutra¬ 
pitaka were once transmitted by the various schools in 
India. Equally unknown is the number of languages 
and dialects used for this purpose. At present, only the 
Pali Suttapitaka of the Theravada school is completely 
preserved. Four Agamas are available in Chinese trans¬ 
lation: the DIrgha, the Madhyama, the Samyukta, with 
three translations, two of them incomplete, and the 
Ekottarika. These were translated from the collections 
of different schools: The DIrghagama probably belongs 
to the Dharmaguptaka, the Madhyamagama and 
Samyuktagama to the (Mula)Sarvastivadins, and the 
Ekottarikagama to the Mahasamghika school. 

In the early twentieth century, numerous fragments 
of Sanskrit sutra manuscripts were found in Central 


Asia, enabling scholars to recover at least a small part 
of the Sutrapitaka of the (Mula)Sarvastivadins. Later, 
fragments of the Ekottarikagama of the same school 
came to light among the Gilgit finds. Recent manu¬ 
script finds from Afghanistan and Pakistan also con¬ 
tain many sutra fragments from the scriptures of at 
least two schools, the (Mula)Sarvastivadins and prob¬ 
ably the Mahasamghikas. Most notable among them is 
a manuscript of the DIrghagama of the (Mula)Sar- 
vastivadins. Unlike colophons of vinaya texts, those of 
single sutras or sutra collections never mention schools, 
and this often renders a definite school ascription dif¬ 
ficult. School affiliation of Agama texts may have been 
less important than modern scholars tend to believe. 

The different versions of the Sutrapitaka are by no 
means unanimous with regard to the number and type 
of sutras included in each section. To give one exam¬ 
ple: The DIghanikaya of the Theravada school contains 
thirty-four texts, while the DIrghagama in Chinese 
translation contains only thirty. In the incompletely 
preserved DIrghagama of the (Mula)Sarvastivadins, 
however, forty-seven texts are so far attested. Only 
twenty of them have a corresponding text in the Chi¬ 
nese DIrghagama, and only twenty-four correspond to 
texts in the Pali version. For eight of them, a parallel 
text is found in the Majjhimanikaya of the Pali; at least 
four have no parallel at all. The agreement between the 
different versions of a sutra varies significantly. Ver¬ 
sions may be close in some passages and loose in oth¬ 
ers. Often a considerable part of a sutra consists of 
formulaic passages, and the wording of these formu¬ 
las is version specific. Further differences maybe found 
in the sequence of passages, in the names of places and 
persons, and also in doctrine. All this indicates a com¬ 
mon origin, followed by a long period of separate 
transmissions with independent redactional changes. 

There are many examples of text duplicates in two 
sections of the same Sutrapitaka. For example, the Sati- 
patthana-sutta (Foundation of Mindfulness) of the Pali 
canon is contained in both the DIgha- and the Maj¬ 
jhimanikaya. This may be an indication of a separate 
transmission for each Agama/Nikaya in earlier times, 
another indication being terms like DIghabhanaka (re¬ 
citer of the DIgha section) to refer to the respective spe¬ 
cialist during the phase of oral transmission in the Pali 
tradition. At least in the case of the Mulasarvastivadins, 
many sutras are also duplicated in their Vinaya. 

When growth and redactional changes of the various 
collections came to an end, they began to form what can 
best be described as part of a canon of the respective 
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schools. However, very little is known about the use or 
ritual and educational functions of the collections dur¬ 
ing early times. Because of their status as scriptural 
authority, quotations from the sutras are numerous in 
the commentarial literature of the various schools. 
Certain sutras also continued to be transmitted indi¬ 
vidually or in fixed selections designed for specific re¬ 
ligious purposes, and it appears that such texts played 
a much more important role in the life of Buddhists 
than the complete collections. Not all the sutras were 
collected as Agamas/Nikayas; the Mahayana sutras, 
for instance, never came to be included in such a clas¬ 
sification scheme. 

See also: Buddhavacana (Word of the Buddha); Pali, 
Buddhist Literature in; Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature 
in; Scripture 
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AJANJA 

Carved into a precipitous gorge in northern Maha¬ 
rashtra, Ajanta’s thirty Buddhist cave monasteries 
were excavated in two phases. The three finished 
Satavahana caves (ca. first century c.E.) typify con¬ 
temporaneous and earlier Western Indie cave monas¬ 
teries. Ajanta’s other caves all date to the Vakataka 
emperor Harisena’s reign (ca. 460-480 c.E.). The 
Satavahana and Vakataka excavations reveal differ¬ 
ences in donorship, layout, and design. 

Containing numerous and generally terse Prakrit 
inscriptions, the earlier caves evidence a collective and 
socially eclectic pattern of patronage. Most of the San¬ 
skrit Vakataka donative inscriptions are later intru¬ 


sions into abandoned caves. Of the four programmatic 
inscriptions, three are lengthy eulogies in verse. They 
record that individual members of the ruling elites do¬ 
nated one or more caves in their entirety, giving them 
to the Buddha as his residence rather than to the three 
jewels or the SANGHA as theretofore. 

Differences in site layout and cave design reflect 
these changes. Both phases manifest two architectural 
types based on structural wooden prototypes. Ajanta’s 
worship halls share apsidal plans, caitya windows, 
barrel-vaulted roofs, and monumental stupas, while 
differing in the nature and amount of their painting 
and sculpture. Repeated buddha figures and joyous 
worshipers throng the Vakataka stupa halls. Most sig¬ 
nificant is the hieratically scaled buddha who, as it 
were, emerges from each central stupa. Framed within 
an architectural structure, these active buddhas trans¬ 
form the later stupa halls into gandhakutls, the Bud¬ 
dha’s personal residences. 

Early viharas (residential caves) typically take the 
form of large flat-roofed quadrangular rooms without 
pillars. Doorways leading to cells punctuate their 
sparsely decorated interior walls. The Vakataka donors 
added internal pillars, a colonnaded porch, and rich 
decorations in relief and paint onto this basic plan. A 
rear cell located immediately opposite the main door¬ 
way was expanded into an ornate pillared antecham¬ 
ber with a large internal cell. Tenanted by a monolithic 
statue of the Buddha preaching from a cosmic throne, 
this cell is (1) the gandhakutl where the Buddha resides 
as the spiritual and administrative head of his monks, 
and (2) the shrine where he is worshiped. 

These innovations speak to differences in Buddhist 
practice and belief. Viharas with shrines signal a de¬ 
parture from the earlier centralization of public wor¬ 
ship, when the only shrines were stupa halls. In the 
early phase, the most potent manifestation of the Bud¬ 
dha’s living presence was the central stupa that em¬ 
bodied his body relics ( sarlra ); at Vakataka Ajanta, the 
most potent manifestation was the monumental Bud¬ 
dha image dwelling in his gandhakutl. Profuse orna¬ 
mentation transformed relatively austere monasteries 
into richly jeweled cave palaces atop a cosmic moun¬ 
tain, appropriate residences for the Vakataka Buddha, 
who, as the Emperor of Ascetics, was the prime cos¬ 
mic being. The belief in and practice of the bodhisattva 
path evidenced in caves 17 and 26 simultaneously re¬ 
veal his imitable and human aspects. Vakataka Ajanta’s 
fabled narratives participated in these changes. Char¬ 
acterized by an idealized naturalism that represents 
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beings in action, the Ajanta style “cosmologizes” land¬ 
scapes and beings. It thus expresses the simultaneously 
transcendental and imitable nature of the Buddha per¬ 
forming his wondrous deeds. 

See also: Jataka, Illustrations of; Relics and Relics Cults 
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AKSOBHYA 

One of a large number of so-called celestial buddhas 
known to Mahayana Buddhists in India during the 
first millennium, Aksobhya was believed to inhabit a 
paradise-like world system far to the east, known as 
Abhirati (extreme delight). Bodhisattvas reborn there 
could make rapid progress toward buddhahood, while 
sravakas could achieve arhatship within a single life. 
Belief in Aksobhya appears to have emerged in India 
around the beginning of the first millennium c.e. and 
spread widely in Buddhist communities before being 
eclipsed by the growing popularity of Amitabha. To¬ 


day Aksobhya is known mainly as one of the five di¬ 
rectional buddhas who appear in tantric ritual texts. 
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ALAYAVIJNANA 

The alayavijhana (storehouse consciousness) is the 
most fundamental of the eight consciousnesses rec¬ 
ognized in the Viinanavada school of thought. It is 
said to contain all the “seeds” for the “consciousness- 
moments” or “consciousness-events” that people gen¬ 
erally call reality. 

See also: Consciousness, Theories of; Psychology 

John S. Strong 


ALCHI 

The small village of Alchi (A lei), located about sev¬ 
enty kilometers west of Leh in Ladakh on an alluvial 
terrace on the left bank of the river Indus, has as its 
center an ancient religious area ( chos ’khor). Alchi’s re¬ 
ligious area is composed of a large stupa, a three¬ 
storied temple ( Gsum brtsegs) , a congregation hall ( ’dus 
khang), two small chapels, and a later building, the so- 
called New Temple ( Lha khang gsar ma). The site’s 
thick white-washed walls of mud and stone follow the 
Tibetan tradition of architecture; the wooden facades 
and the beams and pillars of the interior structures are 
clearly Kashmiri in style. 

The congregation hall, which dates to the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, is the oldest building 
in the complex; the hall includes a Sarvavid-Vairocana 
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sculpture at its back end and rich wall paintings 
that are mainly variants of the Vajradhatu-mandala 
based on the Tibetan translation of the Sarvatathagata- 
Tattvasamgraha (Symposium of Truth of All Buddhas). 
The three-storied temple, with three colossal clay sculp¬ 
tures of bodhisattvas in the niches, has similar mandalas 
in its murals. The temple also houses representations 
of Tara and Avalokitesvara, along with many tathagatas 
and secular figures. A series of images of priests in the 
second upper story ends with ’Bri-gung-pa (1143- 
1217), which leads to a date of around 1200 C.E. The 
stylistic elegance and sophistication of the murals has 
its roots in Kashmir. The so-called Great Stupa is in 
fact a chapel in pahcayatana form housing a stupa and 
decorated with “thousands” of buddhas and a group 
of priests. Tibetan inscriptions in all three buildings 
give the names, though no dates, of the founders, who 
apparently belonged to the ruling families of the 
Ladakhi kingdom. The murals in the smaller New Tem¬ 
ple show a different iconographic tradition and clearly 
belong to a slightly later Tibetan style. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Himalayas, Buddhist Art 
in; India, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architecture 
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AMBEDKAR, B. R. 

Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar (1891-1956), leader of In¬ 
dia’s Dalits (untouchables) and principal draftsman 
of India’s constitution, led millions of his followers 
to Buddhist conversion. After earning doctoral de¬ 
grees from Columbia University in New York and the 
London School of Economics, Ambedkar passed the 
English bar and launched a campaign of legal and 
moral challenges to the Hindu caste system. In The 
Buddha and His Dhamma (1957) and other writings, 
Ambedkar combined elements of Buddhist ethics, 
American pragmatism, and Protestant “social gospel” 
theology to formulate a socially and politically engaged 
Buddhism that he called “New Vehicle” ( Navaydna ) 
Buddhism. 


See also: Engaged Buddhism 
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AMITABHA 

Amitabha (Sanskrit, limitless light) is one of the so- 
called celestial or mythic buddhas who inhabit their 
own buddha-field and intervene as a saving force in 
our world. According to the Larger SukhavatIvyuha- 
SUTRA, in a previous life Amitabha was the monk Dhar- 
makara, who vowed that as part of his mission as a 
bodhisattva he would purify and adorn a world, 
transforming it into the most pure and beautiful 
buddha-field. Once he attained full awakening and ac¬ 
complished the goals of his vows, Dharmakara became 
the Buddha Amitabha. He now resides in the world he 
purified, known as Sukhavatl (blissful). From this 
world he will come to ours, surrounded by many bod¬ 
hisattvas, to welcome the dead and to lead them to 
rebirth in his pure buddha-field. 

The figure of Amitabha is not known in the earli¬ 
est strata of Indian Buddhist literature, but around the 
beginning of the common era he appears as the Bud¬ 
dha of the West in descriptions of the buddhas of the 
five directions. The cult of Amitabha most likely de¬ 
veloped as part of the early Mahayana practice of 
invoking and worshiping “all the buddhas” and imag¬ 
ining some of these as inhabiting distant, “purified” 
worlds, usually associated with one of the cardinal di¬ 
rections. The myth of his vows and pure land may have 
developed in close proximity to, or in competition 
with, similar beliefs associated with other buddhas like 
Aksobhya (another one of the early buddhas of the 
five directions, whose eastern pure land is known as 
Abhirati). 

Although Amitabha shares many of the qualities as¬ 
sociated with other buddhas of the Mahayana, he is 
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generally linked to the soft radiance of the setting sun, 
which suffuses, without burning or blinding, all cor¬ 
ners of the universe (in East Asia he is also linked to 
moonlight). The emphasis on his luminous qualities 
(or those of his halo), which occupies an important 
role in East Asian iconography, does not displace or 
contradict the association of Amitabha with a religion 
of voice and sound; his grace is secured or confirmed 
by calling out his name, or, rather, invoking his name 
with the ritual expression of surrender: “I pay homage 
to Amitabha Buddha.” Even in texts that emphasize 
imagery of light, such as the Dazhidu lun (Treatise on 
the Great Perfection of Wisdom), he is still the epitome 
of the power of the vow and the holy name. 

Amitabha is represented in dhyanamudra, perhaps 
suggesting the five hundred kalpas of meditation that 
led Dharmakara to his own enlightenment. An equally 
characteristic posture is abhayamudra (mudra of pro¬ 
tection from fear and danger), which normally shows 
the buddha standing. 

In its more generalized forms, however, faith in 
Amitabha continues to this day to include a variety of 
practices and objects of devotion. A common belief, 
for instance, is the belief that his pure land, Sukhavatl, 
is blessed by the presence of the two bodhisattvas 
Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta. Faith in the 
saving power of these bodhisattvas, especially 
Avalokitesvara, was often linked with the invocation 
of the sacred name of Amitabha, the recitation of 
which could bring the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara to 
the believer’s rescue. The overlapping of various be¬ 
liefs and practices, like the crisscrossing of saviors and 
sacred images, is perhaps the most common context 
for the appearance of Amitabha—it is the case in 
China, Korea, and Vietnam, and in Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism outside the exclusive Buddhism of the Ka¬ 
makura reformers. 

The perception of Amitabha as one among many 
saviors, or the association between faith in him and 
the wonder-working powers of Avalokitesvara, are 
common themes throughout Buddhist Asia. It is no 
accident that the Panchen Lama of Tibet is seen as 
an incarnation of Amitabha, whereas his more pow¬ 
erful counterpart in Lhasa, the Dalai Lama, is re¬ 
garded as the reincarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. 

See also: Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yom- 
bul); Pure Lands 
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AMULETS AND TALISMANS 

Amulets are small, mystically charged objects carried 
upon the person that provide the bearer with good for¬ 
tune or protection from harm. Amulets are carried by 
members of many Buddhist cultures, most prominently 
in the TheravAda countries of mainland Southeast 
Asia (Burma [Myanmar], Thailand, Laos, and Cambo¬ 
dia). These amulets are almost always explicitly Bud¬ 
dhist in form. They often take the form of small Buddha 
images or representations of holy people. They can also 
be representations of sacred objects, such as cetiyas. 
Cetiyas (Sanskrit, caitya ) are reliquary monuments, 
such as stupas. The sale of Buddhist amulets can be an 
effective means of raising funds. 

Amulets are usually either stamped medallions or 
molded clay statuettes—similar to votive tablets—that 
are small enough to be worn on a chain around the 
neck. Stamped medallions, usually of bronze, are a rel¬ 
atively modern but very popular type. They are often 
issued in honor of a particularly holy monk and bear 
the monk’s portrait on the obverse. The reverse can 
bear representations of renowned stupas or apotropaic 
texts and designs, such as magical number squares. 
Amulets can also be short sacred passages (usually 
gatha) written on paper, cloth, or metal. In Southeast 
Asia, texts on base or precious metal are wound into 
tight little tubes. Texts on paper are similarly rolled up 
and put into a small container. Texts on cloth can be 
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carried folded up and put into a breast pocket; it would 
be sacrilegious to carry them in a lower pocket. These 
amulets are especially popular in Cambodia. Texts or 
magical diagrams can also be written on larger pieces 
of cloth or paper and carried folded up in other types 
of containers, such as cloth pouches or lockets made 
of wood, brass, or silver. This type of amulet is used 
in Tibet and China. 

Amulets derive their power from the blessings of 
monks with reputations for being exceptionally holy 
and mystically powerful. The amulets can be seen as 
small objects in which the power of the sacred is crys¬ 
tallized, as with holy relics. Once crystallized, this 
power can be used by ordinary people who are not 
themselves holy or powerful. This power comes from 
both the words—Pali or Sanskrit blessings—and the 
personal power of the monks who chant them. The 
right words must be spoken by the right person for the 
transfer of power to be effective. Individual monks ac¬ 
quire this power after years of meditation; it is demon¬ 
strated by their ability to perform miracles. The ideal 
monk is an ascetic hermit who spends his days in med¬ 
itation and who has been ordained since he was a boy. 

While amulets are most commonly worn for gen¬ 
eralized protection, they often have very specific pro¬ 
tective properties. A given amulet, for instance, may 
protect against puncture wounds (such as those from 
bullets or knives), but not against crushing wounds 
(such as those from truncheons). It is not unusual to 
see men, and to a lesser extent women, wearing sev¬ 
eral amulets. Special metal neck chains are made for 
this purpose. Thriving amulet markets can be found 
near some large urban Buddhist monasteries. The 
value of an amulet is a function of the power of its ini¬ 
tial blessing (which derives from the holiness of the 
monk who blessed it), its age and rarity, and any his¬ 
tory of demonstrated efficacy that is attached to it. An 
amulet is more valuable if it is known, for example, to 
have saved someone from a terrible car wreck. 

See also: Merit and Merit-Making; Relics and Relic 
Cults 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 

Anagarika Dharmapala (1864-1933) was the leading fig¬ 
ure in the Sri Lankan Buddhist renaissance that sought 
to restore Buddhism during the late colonial period. 
Born Don David Hevavitarana into an elite Sinhala Bud¬ 
dhist family, he met Colonel Henry Olcott and Madame 
Elena Petrovna Blavatsky and joined their newly formed 
Buddhist Theosophical Society in 1884 in Sri Lanka 
(then Ceylon). Seeing the depressed condition of Bud¬ 
dhism in both Sri Lanka and India, Dharmapala took it 
as his mission to revive Buddhism. In his work he sought 
to enable Buddhists to address the twofold task of re¬ 
covering their identity and finding ways to respond to 
modernity. Creating a new role for himself in Bud¬ 
dhism, he became an anagarika (homeless one), who 
was neither a monk nor a layperson, and he took the 
name Dharmapala (protector of the dharma). 

A tireless activist, Dharmapala worked in India, where 
he founded the Maha Bodhi Society and sought to restore 
the Buddhist shrine of the sacred bodhi tree at the site of 
the Buddha’s enlightenment in Bodh Gaya. Through his 
writings and his brilliant oratory, he critiqued the colo¬ 
nial and Christian suppression of Buddhism and Bud¬ 
dhists. Relying on Buddhist texts such as the Mahavamsa, 
he linked Buddhism and Sinhala nationalism and chal¬ 
lenged Sinhala Buddhists to reclaim their true identity 
and abandon their attachment to colonial values. 
Dharmapala popularized a reformed Buddhism that was 
characterized by a lay orientation, a this-worldly as¬ 
ceticism, an activist and moralist focus, and a strong 
social consciousness. Dharmapala traveled widely in 
Asia preaching these ideas, and he introduced the West 
to his reformist vision when he represented Buddhism 
at the World Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. 
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ANANDA 

Ananda was a close relative of the Buddha. The Bud¬ 
dha ordained Ananda, and as the Buddha grew old, he 
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chose Ananda to serve as his attendant. Thus, Ananda 
became the Buddha’s constant companion for the 
twenty-five years preceding the Buddha’s death. The 
canonical texts are replete with examples of Ananda’s 
dedicated care for the Buddha’s comfort, health, and 
safety. In an extreme situation, Ananda was even pre¬ 
pared to risk his life to save that of his master. Ananda 
is depicted in the scriptures as extremely amicable to¬ 
ward both ordained or laypersons. He was known as a 
brilliant organizer who essentially served as the Bud¬ 
dha’s personal secretary, as he would be called in pre¬ 
sent terms. Ananda was instrumental in the creation 
of the Buddhist order of nuns, a move that the Bud¬ 
dha did not initially favor. Ananda, however, asked the 
Buddha if women were capable of realizing supreme 
enlightenment like men, whereupon the Buddha an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. 

Ananda was the key figure in the transmission of the 
buddhavacana (Word of the Buddha). He served 
as an indispensable authority at the First Council, which 
was held to codify the Buddha’s legacy soon after his 
death. Ananda is reported to have recited the texts of 
the discourses (sutras); in the line that opens all sutras— 
“Thus have I heard”—the I refers to Ananda. The Bud¬ 
dha’s declaration that Ananda was foremost among the 
erudite and upright is a monument to his talents, moral 
strength, and determination. Ananda was said to have 
lived an extraordinarily long life. He later came to be 
revered as the second Indian patriarch of the Chan 
SCHOOL. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; Disciples of the Buddha 
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ANANDA TEMPLE 

The most uplifting of Pagan temples, the Ananda was 
built by King Kyanzittha in the mid-eleventh century. 
The Ananda Temple represents the maturity of the early 


period style at Pagan. Based on a single story 
elevation, it is a balanced and harmonious design with 
its central spire rising from a square base and terraces. 
The true effect is best seen from the west side, where 
nineteenth-century donors did not add covered walk¬ 
ways. The plan is a Greek cross: a two hundred-foot cen¬ 
tral square with four prayer halls that project out at the 
cardinal points. Facing these prayer halls, the four car¬ 
dinal shrines are set in giant arched niches cut into the 
block. These contain colossal standing buddhas. Only 
the south image is original early period; the others are 
Konbaung replacements from the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, as are the splendid carved 
wood doors at the entrance to the outer ambulatory. 
These images are dramatically lit by concealed shafts that 
connect to skylights contained in the external pedi¬ 
ments. Fragments of the original paintings have been re¬ 
covered in the halls; the remainder, which would have 
covered all the walls and vaults, were whitewashed by 
misguided do-gooders during an earlier period. There 
is a double ambulatory running around the main block 
over which the exterior terraces climb. These terraces 
contain glazed plaque scenes of the iatakas. Around the 
base are more glazed plaques depicting the attack and 
defeat of the army of Mara (the personification of evil 
who tried to tempt the Buddha just before his enlight¬ 
enment). Inside, the outer ambulatory contains ninety 
relief scenes from the life of the Buddha. This was a time 
when people were converting to the new faith and these 
scenes were intended to teach the story of the Buddha’s 
life. The stone carving is vigorous and at times dynamic. 
As with the entire building there is an energy and ex¬ 
citement to these scenes. The Ananda is a monument 
to the establishment of Theravada as the state religion 
of Myanmar (Burma). There is none of the grand com¬ 
placency of the colossal late temples; the place vibrates 
with the force of a newfound faith. 

See also: Monastic Architecture; Myanmar; Myanmar, 
Buddhist Art in; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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ANATHAPINDADA 

Sudatta, usually called Anathapindada (Pali, Anath- 
apindika; Giver of Alms to the Destitute), the wealthy 
merchant of SravastI and donor of the famous Jetavana 
Monastery in India, was perhaps the Buddhist order’s 
most important patron. An ardent and learned lay dis¬ 
ciple ( upasaka ), he was particularly devoted to the 
Buddha and to his disciple Sariputra. Anathapindada 
died listening to the dharma. 

See also: Disciples of the Buddha 
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ANATMAN/ATMAN (NO-SELF/SELF) 

The Vedic Sanskrit term atman (Pali, atta), literally 
meaning breath or spirit, is often translated into Eng¬ 
lish as self, soul, or ego. Etymologically, anatman (Pali, 
anatta) consists of the negative prefix an plus atman 
(i.e., without atman) and is translated as no-self, no¬ 
soul, or no-ego. These two terms have been employed 
in the religious and philosophical writing of India to 
refer to an essential substratum within human beings. 
The idea of atman was fully developed by the Upa- 
nisadic and Vedantic thinkers who suggested that there 
does exist in one’s personality, a permanent, un¬ 
changing, immutable, omnipotent, and intelligent at¬ 
man, which is free from sorrow and leaves the body 
at death. The Chandogya Upanisad, for instance, states 
that the atman is “without decay, death, grief.” Sim¬ 
ilarly, the BhagavadgTta calls the atman “eternal. . . 
unborn . . . undying . . . immutable, primordial. . . 
all-pervading.” Some Upanisads hold that the atman 
can be separated from the body like the sword from 


its scabbard and can travel at will away from the body, 
especially in sleep. But Buddhism maintains that since 
everything is conditioned, and thus subject to anitya 
(impermanence), the question of atman as a self-sub¬ 
sisting entity does not arise. The religion points out 
that anything that is impermanent is inevitably 
duhkha (suffering) and out of our control (anat¬ 
man), and thus cannot constitute an ultimate self. 

According to Buddhism, beings and inanimate ob¬ 
jects of the world are constructed ( samskrta ), as dis¬ 
tinguished from nirvana, which is unconstituted 
(asamskrta ). The constituted elements are made up of 
the five skandha (aggregate) or building blocks of 
existence: the physical body ( rupa ), physical sensation 
(vedana ), sensory perception ( samjha, sanha), habitual 
tendencies (samskara, samkhara), and consciousness 
(vijhana, vinnana). The last four of these skandhas are 
also collectively known as nama (name), which de¬ 
notes the nonmaterial or mental constituents of a be¬ 
ing. Rupa represents materiality alone, and inanimate 
objects therefore are included in the term rupa. A liv¬ 
ing being composed of five skandhas is in a continu¬ 
ous state of flux, each preceding group of skandhas 
giving rise to a subsequent group of skandhas. This 
process is going on momentarily and unceasingly in 
the present existence as it will go on also in the future 
until the eradication of avidya (ignorance) and the at¬ 
tainment of nirvana. Thus, Buddhist analysis of the 
nature of the person centers on the realization that 
what appears to be an individual is, in fact, an ever- 
changing combination of the five skandhas. These ag¬ 
gregates combine in various configurations to form 
what is experienced as a person, just as a chariot is 
built of various parts. But just as the chariot as an en¬ 
tity disappears when its constituent elements are 
pulled apart, so does the person disappear with the 
dissolution of the skandhas. Thus, what we experience 
to be a person is not a thing but a process; there is no 
human being, there is only becoming. When asked 
who it is, in the absence of a self, that has feeling or 
other sensations, the Buddha’s answer was that this 
question is wrongly framed: The question is not “who 
feels,” but “with what as condition does feeling oc¬ 
cur?” The answer is contact, demonstrating again the 
conditioned nature of all experience and the absence 
of any permanent substratum of being. 

Just as the human being is analyzed into its com¬ 
ponent parts, so too is the external world with which 
one interacts. This interaction is one of conscious¬ 
ness ( vijndna ) established through cognitive faculties 
(indriya ) and their objects. These faculties and their 
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objects, called spheres ( ayatana ), include both sense 
and sense-object, the meeting of which two is neces¬ 
sary for consciousness. These three factors that to¬ 
gether comprise cognition—the sense-faculty, the 
sense-object, and the resultant consciousness—are 
classified under the name dhatu (element). The human 
personality, including the external world with which it 
interacts, is thus divided into skandha, ayatana, and 
dhatu. The generic name for all three of them is 
dharma, which in this context is translated as “ele¬ 
ments of existence.” The universe is made up of a bun¬ 
dle of elements or forces (samskaras) and is in a 
continuous flux or flow ( santana ). Every dharma, 
though appearing only for a single instant ( ksana ), is a 
“dependently originating element,” that is, it depends 
for its origin on what had gone before it. Thus, exis¬ 
tence becomes “dependent existence,” where there is 
no destruction of one thing and no creation of another. 
Falling within this scheme, the individual is entirely 
phenomenal, governed by the laws of causality and 
lacking any extraphenomenal self within him or her. 

In the absence of an atman, one may ask how Bud¬ 
dhism accounts for the existence of human beings, 
their identity, continuity, and ultimately their religious 
goals. At the level of “conventional truth” ( samvrti- 
satya), Buddhism accepts that in the daily transactional 
world, humans can be named and recognized as more 
or less stable persons. However, at the level of the “ul¬ 
timate truth” ( paramarthasatya ), this unity and stabil¬ 
ity of personhood is only a sense-based construction 
of our productive imagination. What the Buddha en¬ 
couraged is not the annihilation of the feeling of self, 
but the elimination of the belief in a permanent and 
eternal “ghost in the machine.” Thus, the human be¬ 
ing in Buddhism is a concrete, living, striving creature, 
and his or her personality is something that changes, 
evolves, and grows. It is the concrete human, not the 
transcendental self, that ultimately achieves perfection 
by constant effort and creative will. 

The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth is different from 
the theory of reincarnation, which implies the trans¬ 
migration of an atman and its invariable material re¬ 
birth. As the process of one life span is possible without 
a permanent entity passing from one thought-moment 
to another, so too is a series of life-processes possible 
without anything transmigrating from one existence to 
another. An individual during the course of his or her 
existence is always accumulating fresh karma (action) 
affecting every moment of the individual’s life. At 
death, the change is only comparatively deeper. The 
corporeal bond, which held the individual together, 


falls away and his or her new body, determined by 
karma, becomes one fitted to that new sphere in which 
the individual is reborn. The last thought-moment of 
this life perishes, conditioning another thought- 
moment in a subsequent life. The new being is neither 
absolutely the same, since it has changed, nor totally 
different, being the same stream ( santana ) of karmic 
energy. There is merely a continuity of a particular life- 
flux; just that and nothing more. Buddhists employ 
various similes to explain this idea that nothing trans¬ 
migrates from one life to another. For example, rebirth 
is said to be like the transmission of a flame from one 
thing to another: The first flame is not identical to the 
last flame, but they are clearly related. The flame of life 
is continuous, although there is an apparent break at 
so-called death. As pointed out in the Milindapanha 
( Milinda’s Questions), “It is not the same mind and 
body that is born into the next existence, but with this 
mind and body. . . one does a deed . . . and by reason 
of this deed another mind and body is born into the 
next existence.” The first moment of the new life is 
called consciousness ( vijhana ); its antecedents are the 
samskaras, the prenatal forces. There is a “descent” of 
the consciousness into the womb of the mother 
preparatory to rebirth, but this descent is only an ex¬ 
pression to denote the simultaneity of death and re¬ 
birth. In this way, the elements that constitute the 
empirical individual are constantly changing but they 
will never totally disappear till the causes and condi¬ 
tions that hold them together and impel them to 
rebirth, the craving ( trsna ; Pali, tanha ), strong attach¬ 
ment ( upadana ) and the desire for reexistence ( bhava ), 
are finally extinguished. 

See also: Consciousness, Theories of; Dharma and 
Dharmas; Intermediate States 
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ANCESTORS 

The meaning of ancestor differs among different cul¬ 
tures, depending on their kinship system and their be¬ 
liefs regarding the deceased. Ancestor could refer to the 
originator of an ancestral lineage or the soul of a dead 
person who is memorialized in a family shrine. The 
Sanskrit word for ancestor, preta, is related to the Vedic 
term pitarah (fathers). According to an abhidharma 
commentary, Mahavibhasa (Chinese, Dapiposha lun; 
Great Exegesis), Yama, the first mortal who died and 
became the king of the netherworld, is called preta-rdja 
(king of the dead) or pitr-raja (king of fathers). Thus, 
in ancient India, the words preta and pitarah were al¬ 
most interchangeable in their use. This reflects the pa¬ 
trilineal kinship system of ancient India and the 
ancestral rites that were performed and maintained 
through the male line. 

In Asia, various forms of ancestor worship were in¬ 
corporated into Buddhist rites. Ancestral rites and cer¬ 
emonies are particularly prominent in East Asia, where 
Mahayana Buddhism and Confucianism predomi¬ 
nated and interacted. Southeast Asian societies, where 
Theravada Buddhism flourished, observe similar 
Buddhist rites for ancestors, but the continuity of a 
family lineage is not the main motive of their rites. In 
general, ancestor worship entails belief in the protec¬ 
tive power of the deceased members of a particular 
family, lineage, or a tribal group. It is also based on the 
desire to overcome fear of the corpse and elevate the 
newly deceased to the level of respected ancestors, 
which continue to interact with the living. 

Buddhist ideas of soul and afterlife 

According to Buddhist scriptures, questions regarding 
existence in the afterlife constitute one of the fourteen 
issues on which the Buddha did not elaborate because 
such matters cannot be proven by experience or logic. 
Buddhist teachings denied any unchangeable or per¬ 
manent entity, such as a soul, since all phenomena are 


seen as subject to anitya (impermanence). The Bud¬ 
dha is said to have instructed his disciples not to deal 
with funerals, unless they were for family members. 
The Buddha’s funeral is said to have been performed 
according to the ancient Indian customs for the fu¬ 
neral of a cakravartin (wheel-turning emperor or king, 
who rules the world), and no Buddhist funerals for the 
dead were established at that time. Buddhist ideas of 
no-self (anatman) were the opposite of Brahmanical 
beliefs concerning the continuity of the self. Later, 
however, some Buddhist schools modified the idea of 
no-self by, for example, positing the alayavijnana 
(storehouse consciousness) as that which undergoes 
rebirth. One widely accepted theory is the Sarvastivada 
school’s stance on karma (action) as the continuing 
force that sets in motion a new existence after death. 
Whatever philosophical terms the Buddhist scholars 
used, continuity of the individual after death was more 
or less assumed. These ideas, such as karma, provided 
the theoretical background for ancestral rites for the 
Buddhists. 

Buddhist ancestral rites developed and incorporated 
non-Buddhist beliefs and practices from Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Daoism, and Shinto, as well as from the 
popular folk beliefs of the people in Asia. In almost all 
Asian cultures, indigenous spirit cults play a major role 
in ancestor worship and veneration: for example, the 
phi spirit of Thai people, the nat of the Burmese, the 
tama of the Japanese, and the po and gui of the Chi¬ 
nese. These potentially dangerous spirits can become 
ancestors through Buddhist pacification rituals and 
memorial rites. 

The Ghost Festival and merit transfer 

The most widespread Buddhist ancestral festival is the 
Ghost Festival, or yulanpen (Japanese, Obon), which 
was recorded in Chinese Buddhist sources as early as 
the fifth century. During the Ghost Festival, ancestors 
are invited back to this world for a feast, which is pre¬ 
pared by the family members. This festival is based on 
the Buddhist legend of Mahamaudgalyayana, one of 
the ten leading disciples of the Buddha. Mahamaud¬ 
galyayana is well known for liberating his mother from 
hell. His mother was unable to eat since all the food 
she tried to eat changed into fire before she put it into 
her mouth. Mahamaudgalyayana’s offerings to the 
community of monks saved her from hell, and she was 
reborn in an upper heaven. This yulanpen festival 
unites the Buddhist components of hungry ghosts and 
salvation with Chinese indigenous belief in pacifying 
dead spirits. In China, imitation paper money and 
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miniature furniture and houses are burned to enrich 
the dead in the netherworld. With proper family of¬ 
ferings, these spirits can be transformed into protec¬ 
tive ancestors. 

This legend of yulanpen is based on Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, but the idea of food offerings for an¬ 
cestors also existed in pre-Buddhist India. An example 
of this is the main feature of the sraddha feast, where 
sacred rice balls, or pinda, were offered to ancestors. 
In these Indian rites, a feast is provided for the Brah¬ 
mans, and the merit of this act is transferred to the an¬ 
cestors. This kind of direct and indirect ritual feeding 
of ancestors has been incorporated into Buddhist an¬ 
cestral rites such as yulanpen and other rites to feed 
hungry ghosts. 

In yulanpen and related rites, an altar outside the 
main chapel was set up with food for the hungry ghosts, 
and various sutras were recited in order to feed them 
and provide prayers for the pretas’ possible future en¬ 
lightenment. This kind of ritual act of pujana or, as 
Lynn deSilva calls it, “spiritual nourishment” (p. 155) 
was made for various revered objects such as the “three 
jewels” of the Buddha, dharma, and sangha, as well as 
for parents, teachers, elders, and the souls of the dead. 
The objects of offering were primarily food but also 
included incense (fragrance), clothes, bedding for 
monks, flowers, lights (candles and other bright lights), 
music, and right actions. In these offering ceremonies, 
the Buddha is symbolically invited into the ceremonial 
place and given praise and offerings. Confessional 
prayers are recited and certain mantra (e.g., nenbutsu, 
dharanI, or daimoku, depending on which Buddhist 
school one belongs to) are chanted in front of the Bud¬ 
dha. The merit accrued from these offerings and sutra 
recitations is transferred to the dead. 

In Sri Lanka, the deceased who did not reach the 
proper afterworld are feared by the living. Various sick¬ 
nesses and disasters are alleged to be caused by these 
floating spirits of the dead. In order to pacify such 
ghosts, Buddhist monks are called upon to perform the 
pint rites and to distribute magic threads and water to 
those afflicted. These floating spirits are eventually 
transformed into benevolent ancestors by the power of 
the pint rites. Thai and Burmese Buddhists observe the 
same rite, but it is called the paritta ritual (Spiro, pp. 
247-250). In Thailand, bun khaw sank (merit-making 
with puffed rice) and orgphansa (end of Lent) are held 
annually in wats (monasteries), and offerings are made 
to the ancestors collectively (Tambiah, p. 190). The 
merit of such acts is transferred to the deceased, yet 


Stanley Tambiah is reluctant to call these ceremonies 
ancestral worship since they do not involve system¬ 
atized or formalized interaction between the deceased 
and the living. Nevertheless, he notes that the Buddhist 
monks act as mediators between death and rebirth, and 
they eliminate the dangers and pollution of death. In 
Korea, Buddhist monks do not widely deal with death 
rituals or rites of feeding deceased spirits and ances¬ 
tors, unlike Thai or Japanese monks, even though Ko¬ 
reans have similar beliefs in spirits as those of other 
East Asian people. Shamans (Korean, mudang ) largely 
deal with these ancestral rites. 

Intermediate states and memorial rites 

The timing interval of memorial rites for the dead 
varies. In Sri Lanka, the rites ( pujands ) are to be held 
on the seventh day, three months, and one year after 
the death day. These memorial rites are called mataka 
dunes, and monks are invited for the memorial feasts. 
The Abhidharmakosabhasya and other Buddhist 
texts describe the judgments said to be undergone by 
the dead in the intermediate states (Sanskrit, an- 
tarabhava; Chinese, zhongyou) every seven days after 
death, up to the forty-ninth day. The forty-ninth day 
is the final date when the realm of rebirth— whether 
in the hells, the heavens, or other realms—will be de¬ 
cided. Thus it marks the end of first mourning pe¬ 
riod for the living. In China, memorial rites for the 
deceased assume the form of Ten Buddha Rites (Chi¬ 
nese, shifoshi), which include seven weekly rites held 
every seven days up to the forty-ninth day, and on 
the hundredth day, one year, and the third year 
anniversaries—in total, ten memorial rites. 

In Japan, three to five more rites were added, in¬ 
cluding rites held on the seventh, thirteenth, and 
thirty-third anniversaries. Observing ancestral rites is 
a major part of Japanese Buddhist practice, and death 
related rituals and services, such as funerals and 
memorial rites, have become the major source of 
monastic financing. According to folklorist Yanagida 
Kunio, the deceased souls, which are called hotoke 
(buddha) or spirits (Japanese, shorei) are purified 
through these memorial rites. Once pacified, they be¬ 
come kami (deities) after the thirty-third anniversary 
memorial rite. These deified ancestors eventually lose 
their individual personalities as time passes and con¬ 
verge into the collective group of divine ancestors, 
which resides in the ancestral tablets (Japanese, ihai) 
and in ancestral family tombs. In Japan, ihai tablets are 
the most significant object in a Buddhist altar. They 
are enshrined in Japanese homes, with the exception 
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A Zen (Chan school) priest paying respect at his parents' gravesite 
in the cemetery of the Kotokoji in Tokyo, 1992. © Don Farber 
2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 

of those of Jodo Shinshu, one of the major lineages of 
Pure Land adherents. The ancestral tablet is Chinese 
Confucian in origin but was popularized by Buddhist 
monks during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(Fujii, 1988, p. 20). 

Family tombs are also important objects of ances¬ 
tral worship in Japan. Early tombs are modeled on the 
STUPAS in India, where relics of the Buddha are en¬ 
shrined. Japanese ancestral tombs are visited by family 
members to commemorate their ancestors during the 
Obon ancestral festival. Unlike the Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese, Thai and Burmese Buddhists do not show much 
interest in building and maintaining elaborate graves 
because tombs are not regarded as ancestral residences. 

Founder worship in Japan 

Another characteristic of Japanese Buddhism in rela¬ 
tion to ancestor worship is worship of the founders of 
various Buddhist schools and sects, many of which 
were established during the Kamakura period (1185— 
1333). Those most frequently worshipped include 
Kukai (774-835) of the Shingon Tantric school; Eisai 
(1141-1215) of Rinzai Zen; Dogen (1200-1253) of 
Soto Zen; Honen (1133-1212) of the Pure Land sect 


or Jodoshu; Shinran (1173-1263) of Jodo Shinshu; 
and Nichiren (1222-1282) of the Nichiren school. 
These founders are worshipped and revered as divine 
“fathers” of their respective lineages. The followers of 
these founders are considered the “children” of the 
father-founders, using a family analogy. The blood lin¬ 
eage (Japanese, kechimyaku) is interpreted in a spiri¬ 
tual sense as the bond connecting the founder and the 
followers through various rites. This founder worship 
is the basis of salvific and devotional Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism, since schools and lineages were formed and de¬ 
veloped upon the basis of the revelatory experience of 
these founders. Several annual rites are performed to 
commemorate the birth, death, and other major life 
events of the founders or prominent monks who con¬ 
tributed to the different schools of Buddhism in Japan. 
The stupas, which contain the remains of founders and 
prominent monks, are usually constructed within a 
monastery complex of the headquarters of a particu¬ 
lar lineage or sect. Furthermore, statues of the founders 
and prominent monks are made and placed near the 
central objects of worship, usually Buddha figures or 
MANDALAS. 

Conclusion 

Although Sakyamuni Buddha did not affirm the exis¬ 
tence of an unchanging soul, Buddhism, in its devel¬ 
opment over many centuries in different parts of Asia, 
provides a rich theoretical and ritual basis for ances¬ 
tral rites. One aspect of this basis is the idea of repeated 
birth in the lower six realms of existence: the realms 
of the hells, hungry ghosts, animals, humans, demigods 
(asura), or heavenly deities, depending upon one’s 
karma from past lives. This idea of karma, of ancient 
Indian origin, was inherited by Buddhists and is un¬ 
derstood as the continuing individual process that 
undergoes the cycle of rebirth. The concept of pra- 
TITYASAMUTPADA (DEPENDENT ORIGINATION) also con¬ 
tributed to ancestor worship, as the theory was 
understood, especially by the laypeople, to mean that 
past, present, and future lives are connected. More¬ 
over, the idea of nirvana, which is often explained 
with the analogy of extinguishing a candle, evolved 
into the idea of dharmakaya or dharma body, which is 
not affected by the death of the physical body of the 
Buddha (Sanskrit, nirmanakaya). The Buddha’s fu¬ 
neral and the subsequent development of relic worship 
gave further impetus to the worship of ancestors. 

The main concept underlying Buddhist ancestral 
rituals is the transfer of merit, which is practiced in al¬ 
most all Buddhist countries. In the rituals of merit 
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transfer, giving offerings to the Buddha is regarded as 
the same thing as offering to ancestors. The unity of the 
living and the dead or the bond between descendants 
and ancestors is assured and affirmed by participating 
in and observing the Buddhist ancestral rites. In South¬ 
east Asia, ancestor worship is not as evident as in East 
Asia, but the continual transfer of merit though offer¬ 
ings to monks and the sangha provides the opportu¬ 
nity to commemorate and nourish ancestral spirits. 

See also: Cosmology; Death; Lineage; Merit and Merit- 
Making 
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ANITYA (IMPERMANENCE) 

Impermanence, as the Sanskrit word anitya or Pali 
word anicca are generally translated, is one of the three 
characteristics of the phenomenal world, or the world 
in which human beings live. The other two character¬ 
istics are duhkha (suffering) and no-self (anatman). 
The concept of impermanence is fundamental to all 
Buddhist schools: Everything that exists in this world 
is impermanent. No element of physical matter or any 
concept remains unchanged, including the skandha 
(aggregate) that make up individual persons. Things 
in the world change in two ways. First, they change 
throughout time. Second, everything in this world is 
influenced by other elements of the world, and thus all 
existence is contingent upon something else. Because 
of this state of interdependence, everything that exists 
in this world is subject to change and is thus imper¬ 
manent. Impermanence is the cause of suffering, be¬ 
cause humans attempt to hold on to things that are 
constantly changing, on the mistaken assumption that 
those things are permanent. 

Nirvana is the only thing that lies beyond the reach 
of change, because it exists beyond the conceptual 
dualism of existence or nonexistence. Traditionally, 
Buddhist texts explain that because nirvana is not de¬ 
pendent upon other elements in the world, it is de¬ 
scribed as “uncreated” and “transcendent.” In short, 
nirvana is not subject to change and is therefore not 
impermanent. For one who pursues the path toward 
enlightenment, the goal is to recognize the truth of im¬ 
permanence by learning how not to depend upon the 
notion that things exist permanently in the world. Ac¬ 
cording to the Theravada school of Buddhism, the 
first step in knowing the nature of reality is recogniz¬ 
ing that neither the self nor the world exist perma¬ 
nently. Impermanence is woven throughout all of 
Buddhism, from its texts to artistic representations of 
Buddhist concepts. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Bodhi 
(Awakening); Four Noble Truths; Path; Pratltyasa- 
mutpada (Dependent Origination) 
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AN SHIGAO 

An Shigao is the Chinese name of a Parthian Buddhist 
translator active in the Chinese capital Luoyang circa 
148 to 180 c.e. Tradition represents him as a prince who 
renounced his throne to propagate the dharma in dis¬ 
tant lands, becoming a hostage at the Han court, but 
little is known about his life. Scholars disagree over 
whether he was a layman or a monk, a follower of the 
Mahayana or not. What is certain is that he was the 
first significant translator of Buddhist texts into Chinese. 
Fewer than twenty genuine works of his are thought to 
have survived. They include sutras on such important 
topics as the four noble truths, pratityasamutpada 
(dependent origination), the skandha (aggregate), 
and mindfulness of breathing and other techniques of 
self-cultivation, as well as several treatises on similar 
subjects (one of them an early version of Sangharaksa’s 
Yogdcdrabhumi). Two works are in fact anthologies of 
short sutras, while two other longer sutras ( Dasottara , 
Arthavistara) are compendia of terms, thus providing 
Chinese Buddhists with a comprehensive treatment of 
their new religion’s ideas and vocabulary. All the trans¬ 
lations are of mainstream (Sravakayana) literature, most 
apparently affiliated with the Sarvastivada school. The 
first propagator of abhidharma and meditation texts in 
China, An Shigao also pioneered the field of Chinese 
Buddhist translations, and may have established the 
translation committee as the standard approach. While 
his archaic renditions were soon superseded by his suc¬ 
cessors, some of the terms he used (like the transcrip¬ 
tions fo for Buddha or pusa for bodhisattva) have stood 
the test of time and are still current in East Asia today. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools 
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ANUTTARASAMYAKSAMBODHI 
(COMPLETE, PERFECT AWAKENING) 

Anuttarasamyaksambodhi is a Sanskrit term for un¬ 
surpassed ( anuttara ), complete and perfect ( samyak ) 
awakening ( sambodhi ). Buddhist texts frequently use 
this term to describe the awakened wisdom acquired 
by buddhas and tathagatas and to indicate that the con¬ 
tent of that awakening transcends all conceptions and 
cannot be compared to the knowledge or wisdom of 
any other being, whether human or divine. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening) 
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APOCRYPHA 

The term apocrypha has been used in Western schol¬ 
arship to refer to Buddhist literature that developed 
in various parts of Asia in imitation of received texts 
from the Buddhist homeland of India. Texts included 
under the rubric of apocrypha share some common 
characteristics, but they are by no means uniform in 
their literary style or content. Apocrypha may be char¬ 
acterized collectively as a genre of indigenous religious 
literature that claimed to be of Indian Buddhist pedi¬ 
gree or affiliation and that came to acquire varying 
degrees of legitimacy and credence with reference to 
the corpus of shared scripture. Some apocrypha, es¬ 
pecially in East Asian Buddhism, purported to be the 
BUDDHAVACANA (WORD OF THE BUDDHA) (that is, 
sutra) or the word of other notable and anonymous 
exegetes of Indian Buddhism (sastra). Others claimed 
to convey the insights of enlightened beings from In¬ 
dia or of those who received such insights through a 
proper line of transmission, as in the case of Tibetan 
“treasure texts” (gter ma) that were hidden and dis¬ 
covered by qualified persons. Still others were mod- 
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eled after canonical narrative literature, as in the case 
of apocryphal JATAKA (birth stories of the Buddha) 
from Southeast Asia. Thus, what separates apocrypha 
from other types of indigenous Buddhist literature 
was their claimed or implied Indian attribution and 
authorship. The production of apocryphal texts is re¬ 
lated to the nature of the Buddhist canon within each 
tradition. The Chinese and Tibetan canons remained 
open in order to allow the introduction of new scrip¬ 
tures that continued to be brought from India over 
several centuries, a circumstance that no doubt in¬ 
spired religious innovation and encouraged the cre¬ 
ation of new religious texts, such as apocrypha. The 
Pali canon of South and Southeast Asia, on the other 
hand, was fixed at a relatively early stage in its history, 
making it more difficult to add new materials. 

The above general characterization offers a clue 
as to the function and purpose of apocrypha: They 
adapted Indian material to the existing local 
contexts—be they religious, sociocultural, or even 
political—thereby bridging the conceptual gulf that 
otherwise might have rendered the assimilation of 
Buddhism more difficult, if not impossible. The per¬ 
ceived authority inherent in the received texts of the 
tradition was tacitly recognized and adopted to make 
the foreign religion more comprehensible to contem¬ 
porary people in the new lands into which Buddhism 
was being introduced. Indeed history shows that some 
apocryphal texts played seminal roles in the develop¬ 
ment of local Buddhist cultures as they became an in¬ 
tegral part of the textual tradition both inside and 
outside the normative canon. But not all apocrypha 
were purely or even primarily aimed at promoting 
Buddhist causes. Some Chinese apocrypha, for exam¬ 
ple, were all about legitimating local religious customs 
and practices by presenting them in the guise of the 
teaching of the Buddha. These examples illustrate that 
the authority of SCRIPTURE spurred literary production 
beyond the confines of Buddhism proper and provided 
a form in which a region’s popular religious dimen¬ 
sions could be expressed in texts. 

Of the known corpus of apocrypha, the most “egre¬ 
gious” case may be East Asian Buddhist apocrypha 
that assumed the highest order of Indian pedigree, by 
claiming to be the genuine word of the Buddha him¬ 
self. Naturally their claims to authenticity did not go 
unnoticed among either conservative or liberal fac¬ 
tions within the Buddhist community. During the me¬ 
dieval period these texts became objects of contempt 
as well as, contrarily, materials of significant utility 
and force in the ongoing sinification of Buddhism. 


Thus Chinese Buddhist apocrypha epitomize the com¬ 
plexity of issues surrounding the history, identity, and 
function of Buddhist apocrypha as a broader genre of 
Buddhist literature. 

Chinese Buddhist apocrypha 

Chinese Buddhist apocrypha began to be written al¬ 
most contemporaneously with the inception of Bud¬ 
dhist translation activities in the mid-second century 
C.E. According to records in Buddhist catalogues of 
scriptures, the number of apocrypha grew steadily 
every generation, through at least the eighth century. 
Most cataloguers were vehement critics of apocrypha, 
as can be gauged from their description of them as ei¬ 
ther “spurious” or “suspected” scriptures, or from 
statements that condemned these scriptures as erod¬ 
ing the integrity of the Buddhist textual transmission 
in China. Despite the concerted, collective efforts of 
the cataloguers and, at times, the imperial court to root 
out these indigenous scriptures, it was not until the 
compilation of the first printed Buddhist canon, the 
Northern Song edition (971-983), that new textual 
creation waned and eventually all but ceased. The pro¬ 
duction of apocrypha in China was thus a phenome¬ 
non of the manuscript period, when handwritten texts 
of local origin could gain acceptance as scripture and 
even be included in the canon, the result being an enig¬ 
matic category of scripture that is at once inauthentic 
and yet canonical. 

Modern scholarship’s discovery of such “canonical 
apocrypha” testifies to the complexity and difficulty 
of textual adjudication as well as to the authors’ so¬ 
phisticated level of comprehension and assimilation 
of Buddhist materials. It was never easy for traditional 
bibliographical cataloguers to determine scriptural 
authenticity. Success in ferreting out apocryphal 
texts—especially when the texts in question were com¬ 
posed by authors with extensive knowledge of Bud¬ 
dhist doctrines and practice and with substantial 
literary skill—required extensive exposure to a wide 
range of Buddhist literature. In addition, the task was 
at times deliberately compromised—as in the case of 
the Lidai sanbaoji (Record of the Three Treasures 
throughout Successive Dynasties; 597)—for no other 
reason than the polemical need to purge from the 
canon any elements that might subject Buddhism to 
criticism from religious and ideological rivals, such as 
Daoists and Confucians. The Lidai sanbaoji added 
many false author and translator attributions to apoc¬ 
rypha in order to authenticate those texts as genuine 
scripture; and once its arbitrary attributions were 
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accepted in a state-commissioned catalogue, the Da- 
Zhou kanding zhongjing mulu (Catalogue of Scriptures, 
Authorized by the Great Zhou Dynasty, 695), the Chi¬ 
nese tradition accepted the vast majority of those texts 
as canonical. The Kaiyuan shijiao lu (Record of Sakya- 
muni’s Teachings, Compiled during the Kaiyuan Era; 
730)—recognized as the best of all traditional 
catalogues—was critical of both these predecessors, 
but even it was unable to eliminate all these past in¬ 
accuracies due in part to the weight of tradition. 
Canonical apocrypha are therefore ideal examples of 
the clash of motivations and compromises reached in 
the process of creating a religious tradition. These 
apocrypha thus added new dimensions to the evolv¬ 
ing Buddhist religion in China due in part to their 
privileged canonical status, but also, more impor¬ 
tantly, because of their responsiveness to Chinese re¬ 
ligious and cultural needs. 

There are some 450 titles of Chinese apocryphal 
texts listed in the traditional bibliographical catalogues. 
In actuality, however, the cumulative number of apoc¬ 
rypha composed in China is closer to 550 when we take 
into account both other literary evidence, as well as 
texts not listed in the catalogues but subsequently dis¬ 
covered among Buddhist text and manuscript collec¬ 
tions in China and Japan. Approximately one-third of 
this total output is extant today—a figure that is sur¬ 
prisingly large, given the persistent censorship to which 
apocrypha were subjected throughout the medieval pe¬ 
riod. This survival rate is testimony to their effective¬ 
ness as indigenous Buddhist scripture and attests to the 
continued reception given to these texts by the Chi¬ 
nese, even such knowledgeable exegetes as Zhiyi 
(538-597), the systematizer of the Tiantai school of 
Chinese Buddhism. The vitality of the phenomenon of 
apocrypha in China also catalyzed the creation of new 
scriptures in other parts of East Asia, though to 
nowhere near the same extent as in China proper. 

The extant corpus of apocrypha includes both 
canonical apocrypha as well as texts preserved as cita¬ 
tions in Chinese exegetical works. Apocrypha were also 
found in the two substantial medieval manuscript col¬ 
lections discovered in modern times. The first is the 
Dunhuang cache of Central Asia discovered at the 
turn of the twentieth century, which included manu¬ 
scripts dating from the fifth to eleventh centuries. The 
second is the Nanatsu-dera manuscript canon in 
Nagoya, Japan, which was compiled during the twelfth 
century based on earlier manuscript editions of the 
Buddhist canon. It was discovered in 1990 to have in¬ 
cluded apocrypha of both Chinese and Japanese ori¬ 


gin. The most astonishing historical finding in this 
canon was the Piluo sanmei jing (The Scripture on the 
Absorption of Piluo), an apocryphon attested in the bib¬ 
liographical catalogue compiled by the renowned 
monk-scholar Dao’an (312-385), but previously un¬ 
known. The Japanese manuscript is the only extant 
copy of this extremely early Chinese apocryphon. 
Other findings are no less valuable in ascertaining the 
overall history of apocrypha: Both the Dunhuang and 
Nanatsu-dera manuscripts included many titles with 
no known record in the catalogues, evidence indicat¬ 
ing that indigenous scriptural creation was even more 
prolific than had previously been recognized. More¬ 
over, scholars have suggested or identified convinc¬ 
ingly some of the Nanatsu-dera apocrypha as Japanese 
compilations based on Indian texts or Chinese apoc¬ 
ryphal materials. Thus the apocrypha extant in Japan 
serve as witness to the currency and impact of this con¬ 
tested, but obviously useful, material. 

Texts and contents 

The extant corpus of apocryphal literature defies sim¬ 
ple description, as each text has its own unique doc¬ 
trinal or practical orientation, motive, and literary style 
and technique. Some of the canonical apocrypha skill¬ 
fully synthesized orthodox Buddhist material from In¬ 
dia without any apparent indication of their native 
pedigree; others, however, propagated popular beliefs 
and practices typical of local culture while including 
negligible Buddhist elements, save for the inclusion of 
the word sutra (jing) in the title. The majority falls 
somewhere between the two extremes, by promoting 
Buddhist beliefs and practices as the means of accru¬ 
ing worldly and spiritual merit. A few scholars have 
attempted to make typological classifications of all ex¬ 
tant apocrypha, but these remain problematic until the 
corpus is thoroughly studied and understood in its 
religious and sociocultural contexts. What follows 
therefore is a selected review of some of the raison 
d’etre of apocrypha, which are reflected in the ways in 
which Buddhist teachings are framed and presented. 

We will begin with two examples of apocrypha that 
assembled Mahayana doctrine in ways that would 
support a theory or practice that had no exact coun¬ 
terpart in Indian Buddhism. First, the Awakening of 
Faith (Dasheng qixin lun) reconstructed Buddhist 
orthodoxy by synthesizing three major strands of In¬ 
dian doctrine— sunyata (emptiness), alayavijnana 
(storehouse consciousness), and tathagatagarbha 
(womb/embryo of buddhas)—in order to posit an on¬ 
tology of mind in which the mind could simultane- 
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ously be inherently enlightened and yet subject to ig¬ 
norance. After its appearance in the sixth century, the 
Awakening of Faith became perhaps the most promi¬ 
nent example of the impact apocrypha had on the de¬ 
velopment of Chinese Buddhist ideology, as it became 
the catalyst for the development of the sectarian doc¬ 
trines of such indigenous schools as Tiantai, Huayan, 
and Chan. The text is also a prime example of the ways 
in which an indigenous author selectively appropriated 
and ingeniously synthesized Indian materials in order 
better to suit a Chinese religious context. Second, the 
Jin’gang sanmei jing (The Scripture of Adamantine Ab¬ 
sorption, or Vajrasamadhi-sutra) is an eclectic amal¬ 
gam of a wide range of Mahayana doctrine, which 
sought to provide a foundation for a comprehensive 
system of meditative practice and to assert the soteri- 
ological efficacy of that system. The scripture is also 
one of the oldest works associated with the Chan 
school in China and Korea, and is thus historically 
significant. Unlike other apocrypha discussed else¬ 
where in this entry, one study suggests that this 
sutra is actually a Korean composition from the sev¬ 
enth century (Buswell 1989). This scripture, along with 
Japanese apocrypha mentioned earlier, is thus a 
barometer of the organic relationship that pertained 
between Buddhism in China and the rest of East Asia 
and demonstrates the pervasive impetus for indige¬ 
nous scriptural creation throughout the region. 

Other apocrypha incorporated local references and 
inferences in order to better relate certain Buddhist 
values and stances to the surrounding milieu. Pre¬ 
cepts are the bedrock of Buddhist soteriology and fig¬ 
ure prominently as a theme among apocrypha, as, for 
example, in the Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Su¬ 
tra). This scripture reformulated the Mahayana bo- 
dhisattva precepts in part by correlating them with the 
Confucian notion of filial piety ( xiao), a conspicuous 
maneuver that betrays both the Chinese pedigree of 
the text as well as its motive to reconcile two vastly dif¬ 
ferent value systems. It also addressed problems aris¬ 
ing from secular control over Buddhist institutions and 
membership—a blending of religious instruction and 
secular concerns that was not atypical of apocrypha, as 
we will see again below. 

Other apocrypha that have precepts as a prominent 
theme specifically targeted the laity; such texts include 
the Piluo sanmei jing (The Scripture of the Absorption 
of Piluo), Tiwei jing (The Scripture of Tiwei), and 
Chingjing faxing jing (The Scripture of Pure Religious 
Cultivation). These apocrypha taught basic lay moral 
guidelines, such as the five precepts, the ten wholesome 


actions, and the importance of dana (giving), all set 
within a doctrinal framework of karma (action) and 
rebirth. These lay precepts are at times presented as 
the sufficient cause for attaining buddhahood, a radi¬ 
cally simplified path that is no doubt intended to en¬ 
courage the participation of the laity in Buddhist 
practice. These precepts are also often presented as be¬ 
ing superior to the five constant virtues ( wuchang ) of 
Confucianism, or to any of the tangible and invisible 
elements of the ancient Chinese worldview, including 
the cosmological network of yin and yang, the five ma¬ 
terial elements, and the five viscera of Daoist internal 
medicine. The idea of filial piety is most conspicuous 
in the Fumu enzhong jing (The Scripture on Profound 
Gratitude toward Parents), which is based on the Con¬ 
fucian teaching of “twenty-four [exemplary types of] 
filial piety” ( ershihsi xiao). The text highlights the deeds 
of an unfilial son and exhorts him to requite his par¬ 
ents’ love and sacrifice by making offerings to the three 
jewels (the Buddha, the dharma, and the sangha). 
The scripture has been one of the most popular apoc¬ 
rypha since the medieval period. 

The law of karma and rebirth mentioned above is a 
ubiquitous theme or backdrop of apocrypha. The text 
commonly known as the Shiwang jing (The Scripture 
on the Ten Kings) illustrated the alien Buddhist law to 
a Chinese audience by depicting the afterlife in purga¬ 
tory. After death, a person must pass sequentially 
through ten hell halls, each presided over by a judge; 
the individual’s postmortem fate depended on the 
judges’ review of his or her deeds while on earth. This 
bureaucratization of hell was an innovation that mir¬ 
rored the Chinese sociopolitical structure. This scrip¬ 
ture’s pervasive influence can be gauged from the many 
paintings, stone carvings, and sculptures of the ten 
kings—typically garbed in the traditional attire and 
headgear of Chinese officials—that were found in me¬ 
dieval East Asian Buddhist sites. 

Given that apocryphal scriptures were products of 
specific times and places, it is no surprise that they also 
criticized not only the contemporary state of religion 
but also society as a whole, and even the state and its 
policies toward Buddhism. Such criticisms were often 
framed within the eschatological notion of the decline 
of the dharma, which was adapted from Indian 
sources. The Renwang jing (Humane Kings Sutra) 
described corruption in all segments of society, natural 
calamities and epidemics, state control and persecu¬ 
tion of Buddhism, and the neglect of precepts by Bud¬ 
dhist adherents. The suggested solution to this crisis 
was the perfection of wisdom ( prajhapdramita ), whose 
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efficacy would restore order in religion and society and 
even protect the state from extinction. The scripture 
was popular in medieval East Asia, especially among 
the ruling class, not least because of its assertion of state 
protection. The Shouluo biqiu png (The Scripture of 
Bhiksu Shouluo) offered a different solution to escha¬ 
tological crisis: It prophesized the advent of a savior, 
Lunar-Radiant Youth, during a time of utter disorder 
and corruption. Such a messianic message is of course 
not without precedent in Indian Buddhism—the cult 
of the future buddha Maitreya is the ubiquitous 
example—but the suggestion of a savior in the present 
world might easily be construed as politically subver¬ 
sive, and as a direct challenge to the authority of the 
secular regime. This scripture is one of those lost apoc¬ 
rypha that was discovered among the Dunhuang man¬ 
uscript cache some fourteen hundred years after the 
first recorded evidence of its composition. 

The preceding coverage has touched upon only a 
small part of the story of Buddhist apocrypha. Even 
this brief treatment should make clear, however, that 
apocrypha occupy a crucial place in the history of 
Buddhism as a vehicle of innovation and adaptation, 
which bridged the differences between the imported 
texts of the received Buddhist tradition and indige¬ 
nous religion, society and culture. As such, they also 
offer substantial material for cross-cultural and com¬ 
parative studies of scripture and canon in different re¬ 
ligious traditions. 

See also: Daoism and Buddhism; Millenarianism and 
Millenarian Movements 
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ARHAT 

The arhat (Sanskrit) or arahant (Pali) is a being who 
has attained the state of enlightenment that is the goal 
of Theravada and other mainstream Buddhist 
schools. The arhat is fully human yet has reached a 
transcendent state of wisdom and liberation that the 
texts describe as being almost identical with that of the 
Buddha. In this way, the arhat fulfills a dual role as both 
an ideal for imitation and an object of veneration. 

As an ideal of imitation, the arhat represents the 
completion of the gradual path that leads from the 
stage of an ordinary person, characterized by igno¬ 
rance, to that of an enlightened person endowed with 
wisdom. Theravada texts describe this path as having 
two levels: the mundane or worldly, and the supra- 
mundane. Theravada held that the path was open to 
all beings who could master the attainments required, 
and it subdivided the path into four stages that must 
be completed over many lifetimes. These four stages 
are termed the four paths ( marga ) or the four noble 
persons ( arya-pudgala ), and comprise (1) the path of 
stream-attainment (srotapanna marga), (2) the path 
of once-returning (sakrddgami marga), (3) the path of 
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nonreturning ( anagami marga), and (4) the path 
of the arhat. The division of the path into these stages 
extending over many lifetimes served to make the ideal 
of arhatship more viable for ordinary people. 

The Buddhist CANON contains many sutras that spell 
out in detail the nature of the perfections that must be 
accomplished at each of the stages of the path in order 
to progress toward arhatship. The perfection of moral 
conduct ( slla ) constitutes the first requirement of the 
path. In the Visuddhimagga (Path to Purification), Bud- 
dhaghosa (fifth century c.E.) explains that a person 
on the path must fulfill the precepts, living by com¬ 
passion and nonviolence, living without stealing and 
depending on the charity of others, practicing chastity, 
speaking truth, and following all of the major and mi¬ 
nor precepts. Having made progress in sila, the aspir¬ 
ing arhat moves to perfect the restraint of sense 
faculties. Controlling the senses rather than allowing 
the senses to control him or her, the aspirant experi¬ 
ences a state of peace. The next stage involves the de¬ 
velopment of samadhi, or concentration, and here the 
chief obstacles to be overcome are the five hindrances 
(mvarana ), which include sensual desire, ill will, sloth 
and torpor, excitement and flurry, and doubt. 

Closely related to this formulation of the states to 
be conquered is the list of mental fetters ( samyojana ) 
that must be abandoned in order to progress from the 
stage of stream-enterer to that of arhat. A person at¬ 
tains the fruit of stream-entry by eliminating the first 
three fetters: mistaken belief in a self, doubt, and trust 
in mere rites and rituals. To progress to the stage of 
the once-returner, a person must reduce lust, ill will, 
and delusion. The third noble person, the non¬ 
returner, completes the destruction of the first five 
fetters by completely destroying sensual desire and ill 
will. To become an arhat one must proceed to elim¬ 
inate the five remaining fetters, called higher fetters: 
desire for material existence, desire for immaterial ex¬ 
istence, conceit, restlessness, and ignorance. 

Having eliminated these negative states, the arhat- 
to-be enters the successive jhanas (Sanskrit, dhyana) 
or trance states of samadhi, and attains the mental fac¬ 
tors ending in pure MINDFULNESS and equanimity. The 
Dighanikaya contrasts persons who have reached this 
stage with ordinary persons by stating that those who 
attain this level are as happy as prisoners who have 
been set free or as people who have found their way 
out of the wilderness to safety (D.1.72f.). To move be¬ 
yond this stage, the potential arhat perfects the six 
abhijna (higher knowledges). The first three of 


these comprise what can be called miraculous powers: 
the ability to do the miraculous deeds traditionally at¬ 
tributed to Indian holy persons, such as becoming in¬ 
visible, flying through the air, walking on water, and 
other physical and psychic powers. The three remain¬ 
ing abhijna comprise the three knowledges: knowledge 
of one’s previous lives, the “divine eye” ( divyacaksu ) 
that allows one to see others’ past lives, and knowledge 
of the destruction of the cankers. Having reached this 
stage, the arhat is described throughout the Pali canon 
as “one who has destroyed the cankers, who has done 
what was to be done, who has laid down the burden 
. . . and is liberated.” 

The detailed and somewhat formulaic canonical de¬ 
scriptions of the arhat’s path serve both to present the 
path as an imitable goal and to emphasize how distant 
this goal is from the ordinary person. Theravada sup¬ 
plemented these normative descriptions of the path to 
arhatship with hagiographical accounts of the great 
arhats who had completed this path. The difficulty of 
the path implied that the figures who had completed it 
were greatly to be venerated. The canonical and com- 
mentarial stories of the great arhats describe them as 
performing meritorious deeds in their previous lives, 
which led to their having opportunities to hear and fol¬ 
low the dharma. Through hearing the dharma and 
practicing the path, these arhats reached the perfection 
of wisdom and compassion. Theravadin accounts 
praise these arhats for attaining various forms of per¬ 
fection in relation to the world. Free from the snares of 
desire, the arhats were not attached to the material 
world. For example, the female arhat, Subha, who had 
overcome all attachments and was living as a nun in 
the forest, plucked out her eye and gave it to a pursuer 
who said that he was attracted to her because of her 
deerlike eyes. The stories of other arhats stress their per¬ 
fection of qualities such as equanimity, nonattachment, 
and peace. Great arhats like Mahakassapa (Sanskrit, 
Mahakasyapa) and Anna-Kondonna were revered for 
their ability to teach the dharma, and other arhats were 
remembered for serving as advisers and counselors to 
the people. Veneration of these great arhats by ordinary 
persons at the lower levels of the path both leads to and 
is in itself imitation of the arhats’ path to development. 

Although the arhat plays a primary role in Thera¬ 
vada Buddhism, the ideal is also found in some Ma- 
hayana texts that mention a group of sixteen (or 
sometimes eighteen) great arhats. Mahayana sutras 
teach that the Buddha requested these sixteen arhats 
to remain in the world to teach the dharma until the 
next Buddha, Maitreya, appears. 
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See also: Arhat Images; Bodhi (Awakening); Disciples 

of the Buddha 
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ARHAT IMAGES 

The depiction of arhats (Chinese, luohan; Japanese, 
rakarv, Korean, nahan) in painting and sculpture is a 
time-honored one in East Asian Buddhist art. Literally 
meaning “one worthy of honor,” arhats are senior dis¬ 
ciples of the Buddha who attained awakening through 
his teaching. After the sutra about sixteen “great” 
arhats, Da aluohan Nandimiduoluo suo shuo fazhuji 
(Record of the Abiding Law as Spoken by the Great Arhat 
Nandimitra, T.2030), was translated into Chinese in 
the mid-seventh century, worship centered on this se¬ 
lect group, which eventually expanded from sixteen to 
eighteen and then to five hundred in number. These 
select arhats, said to reside in remote mountain fast¬ 
nesses and believed to possess miraculous powers, had 
been given the charge to protect the buddhadharma 
until the buddha of the future, Maitreya, makes his 
appearance, and this kalpa (or cycle) of existence 
comes to an end. From the late ninth century onward, 
arhats inspired a fervent cultic worship in Central Asia 
and throughout East Asia. 

One clue that suggests why such worship was so 
enduring may be found in the Record of the Abiding 
Law. There the believer is instructed to show devo¬ 
tion to the arhats by supporting the monastic order. 
The sutra states that such devotional actions call forth 
the arhats, although they disguise their “transcendent 
natures,” to mingle amidst human beings, bestowing 
upon pious donors “the reward of that fruit that 
surpasses all others” (i.e., the attainment of buddha- 
hood). Another factor that contributed to the flour¬ 
ishing of arhat worship in China was the probable 



An arhat, or enlightened disciple, with a fly whisk. (Chinese paint¬ 
ing by Guanxiu, 832-912.) The Art Archive/Private Collection 
Paris/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by permission. 

association of the miracle-working arhats named in 
the sutra and subsequently depicted in paintings and 
sculpture with the fabled but indigenous Daoist im¬ 
mortals, who were also thought to reside in remote 
realms and possess supernatural powers; indeed, the 
Sanskrit term arhat was first translated into Chinese 
by borrowing terms from the Daoist lexicon that re¬ 
fer to such immortals. 

The beginnings of the depiction of the sixteen arhats 
named in the Record of the Abiding Law are obscure; 
the available visual evidence consists of mere fragments 
or later copies of paintings. Textual sources, however, 
indicate that by the latter half of the ninth century, as 
the arhats’ cultic worship became well-established, 
painters of note, such as Guanxiu (832-912) and 
Zhang Xuan (tenth century), depicted the theme, ap¬ 
parently in the form of iconic portraits. By this time 
there appear to have been two approaches to depict¬ 
ing arhats: either as monks with Chinese facial features 
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or as distinctly exotic, even grotesque beings. Guanxiu, 
a Chan priest and accomplished poet who was said to 
have derived inspiration for his painting from prayer- 
induced visions, was heralded by later historians as 
having been the first to portray the arhats, in the words 
of Huang Xiufu (late tenth/early eleventh century), as 
foreign in appearance, “having bushy eyebrows and 
huge eyes, slack-jawed and big-nosed,” and in a land¬ 
scape setting, “leaning against a pine or a boulder.” 
Such characteristics can be seen in a set of sixteen hang¬ 
ing scrolls in the Imperial Household Agency, Tokyo, 
that is generally thought to best preserve Guanxiu’s 
powerful conception. Guanxiu’s radical vision was per¬ 
petuated in sets of arhat paintings produced through¬ 
out the medieval period in China and Japan. 

By the latter half of the twelfth century the mode 
of representing arhats in the guise of more familiar, 
sinicized monks, albeit sometimes performing mirac¬ 
ulous feats, included their placement in much more 
elaborate landscape settings and the suggestion of nar¬ 
rative implications far beyond the content of the 
Record of the Abiding Law. Skilled at conjuring up such 
dramatic renditions in ink and color on silk, profes¬ 
sional Buddhist painters in cities like Ningbo in Zhe¬ 
jiang province created large sets of hanging scrolls that 
depicted what had now become the five hundred 
arhats. One of the most significant sets to survive from 
a Ningbo workshop is that produced in 1178 by Lin 
Tinggui and Zhou Jichang. 

Arhats, because of their ascetic devotion to the 
dharma, became a favored subject of adherents to the 
Chan school. Whereas resplendent sets of paintings, 
like the one mentioned above, were hung in temple 
halls for public worship, renderings in ink mono¬ 
chrome and often with exceptionally delicate lineation, 
known as baimiao or plain line drawing, were enjoyed 
by monks and lay worshippers in more intimate and 
scholarly exchanges. From the twelfth century onward 
in China, but especially at times when the Chan school 
was revitalized by the presence and activity of promi¬ 
nent clerics, depictions of arhats in this more scholarly 
mode of painting reappeared with new vigor and sub¬ 
tle invention. 

As a complement to painted images, sculpted rep¬ 
resentations of arhats occupied temple halls as well. 
Few early examples survive, however. Offering a 
glimpse of what must have been a vibrant tradition are 
five magnificent ceramic sculptures of arhats, slightly 
larger than lifesize and featuring a three-color glaze, 
that were found in a cave in Hebei province early in 


the twentieth century. From a presumed set of sixteen, 
they are thought to date to the late eleventh or early 
twelfth century. Sinicized portrayals, they reflect the 
characterization of the arhats as familiar monks; never¬ 
theless, because of the talent of the nameless artisans 
who created them, they are imbued with a meditative 
authority befitting the arhats’ mission to remain ever 
steadfast in protecting the dharma. 

See also: Arhat; Chan Art; Daoism and Buddhism 
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ARYADEVA 

Aryadeva (ca. 170-270 C.E.) in his major work, 
Catuhsataka (Four Hundred Verses), defends the Mad- 
hyamaka SCHOOL against Buddhist and Brahmanical 
opponents. The commentary of CandrakIrti (ca. 
600-650 C.E.) on this text identifies Aryadeva as a Sin- 
hala king’s son who renounced the throne, traveled to 
South India, and became Nagarjuna’s main disciple. 
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ARYASURA 

Aryasura was a fourth-century c.E. Sanskrit poet. His 
famous work, the Jatakamala ( Garland of Jatakas), 
contains thirty-four stories about the noble deeds of 
the Buddha in previous incarnations, exemplifying in 
particular the Paramita (perfection) of generosity, 
morality, and patience. Written in prose interspersed 
with verse, it is one of the Buddhist masterpieces of 
classical Sanskrit literature. 

See also: Jataka; Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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ASANGA 

Asanga (ca. 320-ca. 390) is regarded as the founder of 
the Yogacara tradition of Mahayana philosophy. His 
biography reports that he was born in Purusapura, In¬ 
dia, and converted to Mahayana from the Hinayana, 
later convincing his brother Vasubandhu to make the 
same move. Together they systematized the teachings 
of Yogacara, authoring the main Yogacara commen¬ 
taries and treatises. Asanga’s many works include 
Abhidharmasamuccaya (A Compendium of Abhi- 
dharma ), which presents and defines technical terms 
and usages, and the XJanyang shengjiao lun, extant only 
in Chinese translation, a text that summarizes the truly 
compendious Yogdcarabhumi (Stages of Yogic Practice), 
with which he is also connected as author/editor. Other 
commentaries are attributed to him on important Yo¬ 
gacara and some Prajnaparamita and Madhyamaka 
works as well. By far his principal work is the Ma- 
hdyanasamgraha (Summary of the Great Vehicle), in 
which he presents the tenets of Yogacara in clear and 
systematic fashion, moving step by step, first explain¬ 
ing the basic notion of the storehouse consciousness 
and its functional relationship to the mental activities 
of sensing, perceiving, and thinking, then outlining the 
structure of consciousness in its three patterns of the 
other-dependent (dependent arising applied to the 
very structure of consciousness), the imagined, and the 
perfected, which is the other-dependent emptied of 
clinging to the imagined. He then sketches how the 


mind constructs its world; he develops a critical phi¬ 
losophy of mind that, in place of abhidharma’s naive 
realism, can understand understanding, reject its imag¬ 
ined pattern, and—having attained the perfected state 
of sunyata (emptiness) —engage in other-dependent 
thinking and action. Asanga thereby reaffirms the con¬ 
ventional value of theory, which had appeared to be 
disallowed by earlier Madhyamaka dialectic. He treats 
the practices conducive to awakening (perfections, 
stages, discipline, concentration, and nonimaginative 
wisdom) and finally turns to the abandonment of delu¬ 
sion and the realization of buddhahood as the three 
bodies of awakening. Asanga’s work is a compendium 
of critical Yogacara understanding of the mind. 

See also: Consciousness, Theories of; Madhyamaka 
School; Yogacara School 
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ASCETIC PRACTICES 

Buddhism arose in India at a time when a number of 
non-Vedic ascetic movements were gaining adherents. 
These Sramanic traditions offered a variety of psycho¬ 
somatic disciplines by which practitioners could expe¬ 
rience states transcending those of conditioned 
existence. Accounts of the Buddha’s quest for awak¬ 
ening depict the bodhisattva engaging in ascetic dis¬ 
ciplines common to many Sramanic groups of his time. 
The bodhisattva reportedly lived in the wilderness, 
practiced breath-control, gave little care to his manner 
of dress, and fasted for long periods, strictly control¬ 
ling his intake of food. But these accounts are not en¬ 
tirely consistent. Most indicate that the bodhisattva 
practiced asceticism for a period of six years; others 
(namely the Sutta Nipata 446, and the Ahguttara Nik- 
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aya 4:88) state that the period of ascetic practice was 
seven years in duration. All accounts depict the bod- 
hisattva practicing a regimen characterized by ab¬ 
stemious self-control, but details differ. Some say that 
he went unclothed in the manner of some Sramanic 
groups, that he wore only animal skins or bark cloth¬ 
ing, and that he subsisted on fruits and roots. Some 
indicate that his meals consisted only of a single grain 
of rice, or a single jujube fruit. 

The most critical discrepancy in these accounts of 
the bodhisattva’s experiments in asceticism is the fact 
that where early sources such as the Sutta Nipata 
praise asceticism, later accounts describe the bod- 
hisattva reaching a point where he rejects asceticism 
and discovers the Middle Way. Later accounts link this 
discovery of a path between the extremes of self- 
indulgence and self-mortification to the achievement 
of bodhi (awakening). The bodhisattva, according to 
these accounts, had reached such a point of emacia¬ 
tion that he could feel his spinal cord by touching his 
abdomen (e.g., Majjhima Nikaya 1:80, 1: 246). Faint¬ 
ing from hunger and near to death, the bodhisattva 
had to rethink his methodology. A critical juncture in 
his ascetic regimen occurred when he accepted an of¬ 
fering of rice boiled in milk and was rejected by his 
ascetic companions as a hedonist. 

To understand why later accounts repudiate asceti¬ 
cism as a path to awakening and link the practice of 
the Middle Way to the achievement of awakening, it 
is necessary to consider the history of Buddhist en¬ 
gagement with rival religious groups and how polemics 
shaped the development of Buddhism in India. As 
Buddhism spread from its initial heartland, it became 
important that Buddhists take a stand on asceticism so 
as to clearly differentiate themselves from other non- 
Vedic Sramanic groups. Rivalry with Jains was partic¬ 
ularly intense, as Buddhists competed for support from 
more or less the same segment of the lay population 
that Jain monastics relied upon for their financial sup¬ 
port. Hajime Nakamura ( Gotama Buddha, pp. 63ff.) 
suggests that antiascetic sentiments began to be ex¬ 
pressed as Buddhists responded to critical remarks 
made by Jains to the effect that Buddhist monastics 
were lazy and self-indulgent. Nakamura argues that the 
biographical tradition of the Buddha’s discovery of the 
Middle Way after practicing extreme asceticism was 
developed in this polemical context. Other scholars 
have focused on internal developments within Bud¬ 
dhism and seen evidence of a historical shift away from 
early asceticism. Reginald Ray, for example, argues in 
Buddhist Saints in India (pp. 295-317) that ascetic 


practices were the central focus of Buddhism in early 
days, but later were marginalized with the growth of 
settled MONASTICISM. 

Historical issues aside, there are other reasons for 
ambivalence within Buddhist traditions with regard to 
asceticism. On the one hand, ascetic practices are cen¬ 
tral to developing an attitude of being content with lit¬ 
tle, an important aspect of the salutary detachment that 
Buddhists seek to inculcate. But on the other hand, as¬ 
ceticism can be practiced for a variety of unwholesome, 
self-aggrandizing reasons. Because of concerns about 
possible misuse, ascetic practices have been regarded 
as optional rather than mandatory aspects of the path. 

Lists of ascetic practices differ. In Theravada con¬ 
texts, the classical list of ascetic practices ( dhutanga ) 
includes thirteen items: wearing patchwork robes re¬ 
cycled from cast-off cloth, wearing no more than three 
robes, going for alms, not omitting any house while 
going for alms, eating at one sitting, eating only from 
the alms bowl, refusing all further food, living in the 
forest, living under a tree, living in the open air, living 
in a cemetery, being satisfied with any humble 
dwelling, and sleeping in the sitting position (without 
ever lying down). Mahayana texts mention twelve as¬ 
cetic practices (called dhutaguna). They are the same 
as the Theravada list except they omit two rules about 
eating and add a rule about wearing garments of felt 
or wool. 

Several of the thirteen dhutanga are virtual emblems 
of the sangha in Theravada countries. For example, 
at the end of Theravada ordination ceremonies, mem¬ 
bers of the sangha are instructed in the four ascetic cus¬ 
toms known as the four resorts (Pali, nissaya ): begging 
for alms, wearing robes made from cast-off rags, 
dwelling at the foot of a tree, and using fermented cow 
urine as medicine (as opposed to more palatable med¬ 
icines like molasses and honey). These four practices, 
often mentioned in canonical texts, undoubtedly go 
back to the beginnings of Buddhism in India. 

Studies of contemporary saints in Buddhist Asia 
(such as those by Carrithers, Tambiah, and Tiyavanich) 
suggest that those who follow ascetic practices enjoy 
tremendous prestige. Bank presidents residing in 
Bangkok travel hundreds of miles and endure all kinds 
of hardships to visit and make offerings to wilderness 
MONKS of the Thai forest traditions. There is no deny¬ 
ing that the Buddhist emphasis on moderation mili¬ 
tates against extreme asceticism. But it is equally clear 
from ethnographic and textual studies that ascetic 
practices are deeply woven into the fabric of Buddhism. 
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See also: Diet; Robes and Clothing; Self-Immolation 
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ASOKA 

Asoka (ca. 300-232 b.c.e.; r. 268-232 b.c.e.), the third 
ruler of the Indian Mauryan empire, became a model 
of kingship for Buddhists everywhere. He is known to¬ 
day for the edicts he had inscribed on pillars and rock 
faces throughout his kingdom, and through the leg¬ 
ends told about him in various Buddhist sources. 

In one of his edicts, Asoka expresses regret for the 
suffering that was inflicted on the people of Kalinga 
(present-day Orissa) during his conquest of that terri¬ 
tory. Henceforth, he proclaims, he will renounce war 
and dedicate himself to the propagation of dharma. 
Just what he meant by this statement has been a sub¬ 
ject of debate. Some have understood the word dharma 
here to mean the Buddha’s teaching, and so have read 
Asoka’s change of heart in Kalinga as a conversion ex¬ 
perience. In a few subsequent inscriptions, it is true, 
Asoka does refer specifically to Buddhist sites (such as 
the Buddha’s birthplace, which he visited in person) 
and to Buddhist texts, but, in general, for him, the 
propagation of dharma seems to have implied an ac¬ 


tive moral polity of social concern, religious tolerance, 
and the observance of common ethical precepts. In 
one edict, for instance, he orders fruit and shade trees 
to be planted and wells to be dug along the roads for 
the benefit of travelers. In others, he establishes med¬ 
ical facilities for humans and animals; he commissions 
officers to help the poor and the elderly; and he en¬ 
joins obedience to parents, respect for elders, and gen¬ 
erosity toward and tolerance of priests and ascetics of 
all sects. 

Throughout the ages, however, Asoka was best 
known to Buddhists not through his edicts but through 
the legends that were told about him. These give no 
doubt about his conversion to Buddhism and his spe¬ 
cific support of the monastic community. In Sanskrit 
and Pali sources, Asoka’s kingship is said to be the 
karmic result of an offering he made to the Buddha in 
a past life. In this life, it is his encounter with an en¬ 
lightened Buddhist novice that changes him from be¬ 
ing a cruel and ruthless monarch into an exemplary 
righteous king ( dharmaraja ), a universal monarch 
( cakravartin ). As such, he undertakes a series of great 
acts of merit: He redistributes the relics of the Buddha 
into eighty-four thousand stupas built all over his king¬ 
dom; he establishes various Buddhist sites of pilgrim¬ 
age; he becomes a supporter of charismatic saints such 
as Upagupta and Pindola; he fervently worships the 
bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya; and he gives away (and then 
redeems) his kingship and all of his possessions to the 
sangha. In addition, in the Sri Lankan vamsas (chron¬ 
icles), he is said to purify the teaching by convening 
the Third Buddhist Council, following which he sends 
missionary-monks, including his own son Mahinda, to 
various lands within his empire and beyond (e.g., Sri 
Lanka). 

These stories helped define notions of Buddhist 
kingship throughout Asia, and gave specificity to 
the mythic model of the wheel-turning, dharma- 
upholding cakravartin. From Sri Lanka to Japan, 
monarchs were inspired by the image of Asoka as a 
propagator of the religion, distributor of wealth, 
sponsor of great festivals, builder of monasteries, and 
guarantor of peace and prosperity. In particular, the 
legend of his construction of eighty-four thousand 
stupas motivated several Chinese and Japanese em¬ 
perors to imitate it with their own schemes of relic 
and wealth distribution, which served to unify their 
countries and ritually reassert their sovereignty. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; India; Sri Lanka 
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ASVAGHOSA 

Asvaghosa (ca. 100 c.e.) was a Sanskrit poet and 
dramatist. As is the case with nearly all the writers of 
ancient India, legend and fictional anecdote take the 
place of biographical fact, but the association of 
Asvaghosa with the Kushan king Kaniska is at least 
chronologically possible. 

Asvaghosa is the author of two long poems, among 
the earliest extant in Sanskrit: Buddhacarita ( Acts of 
the Buddha) and Saundarananda, about the conver¬ 
sion of the Buddha’s half-brother Nanda. Fewer than 
half of the twenty-eight cantos of the Buddhacarita sur¬ 
vive complete in the original Sanskrit, bringing the 
story only as far as the Buddha’s enlightenment, but 
Tibetan and Chinese translations preserve the entire 
work. Only fragments survive of Asvaghosa’s nine-act 
play, Sariputraprakarana (The Matter [or Drama] of 
Sariputra ), about the conversion of Sariputra and 
Mahamaudgalyayana, later to become two of the 
Buddha’s main disciples. Of the other works attributed 
to Asvaghosa, only the fragments of another drama are 
likely to be his. 

The profound knowledge of brahmanical lore dis¬ 
played in his writing supports the Chinese tradition 
that he was born a brahman and only later converted 
to Buddhism. Conversion is the main theme of two of 
his works and also figures prominently in the third. 
His avowed purpose in writing was to win converts to 
the Buddha’s teaching by the charm of his art and the 
intensity of his conviction. Asvaghosa’s fame as a 
writer and the legend of his life contributed to his 
renown in East Asia and resulted in a number of works, 
such as the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin 


lun), being falsely attributed to him. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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ATISHA 

Atisha (982-1054) was born to the ruler of a minor 
kingdom in Northeast India. He studied under the best 
Buddhist teachers of his time, including Jetari (whose 
name is also written Jitari) and Bodhibhadra. After 
some years of married life he entered the Buddhist or¬ 
der, where he was given the name DIpamkarasrijnana 
(Light of Wisdom). Atisha, the name by which he is 
better known, is an apahhramsa (proto-Bengali) form 
of the common Buddhist Sanskrit term atisaya, which 
means “surpassing intention or kindness.” In Tibet, 
Atisha is more commonly known as Jo bo rje (pro¬ 
nounced Jowojay), which conveys the idea of holiness 
and leadership. 

According to later hagiographical accounts, after 
becoming a monk, Atisha studied in the four great 
monastic universities of the Pala dynasty (eighth to 
twelfth centuries): Nalanda, Otantapuri, Vikramaslla, 
and Somapuri. He then traveled to Suvarnadvipa (per¬ 
haps Sumatra in present-day Indonesia), where he met 
his most important teacher, Dharmaklrtisrl, a Citta- 
matra (Mind Only) philosopher who taught Atisha 
Mahay ana altruism ( hodhicitta ). Atisha returned to 
India when he was middle-aged, and the Pala king 
Nayapala appointed him abbot of Vikramaslla, where 
he launched a program of monastic renewal. 

At the end of the tenth century, the king of Mnga’ 
ris (Ngari) in far western Tibet, Ye shes ’od (Yeshay 6), 
sent a group of twenty-one Tibetans to India, among 
them the great translator Rin chen bzang po (958- 
1055). Ye shes ’od was a descendant of the original Ti¬ 
betan royal line that had ended in central Tibet in 
about 840, a date that marks the end of the first spread 
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of Buddhism ( snga dar) in Tibet. Rin chen bzang po’s 
return to Mnga’ ris after his travels in India is the tra¬ 
ditional date for the beginning of the second spread 
(sphyi dar) of Buddhism. 

According to hagiographical accounts, late in his life 
Ye shes ’od told his son Byang chub ’od (Changchub 6, 
984-1078) to invite Atisha, then the foremost Indian 
Buddhist scholar, to help further the spread of Bud¬ 
dhism in Tibet. Atisha accepted the invitation and ar¬ 
rived in Mnga’ ris in 1042. He never returned to India, 
traveling and teaching extensively before his death in 
central Tibet in 1054. 

In western Tibet Atisha collaborated with Rin chen 
bzang po on Tibetan translations of prajnaparamita 
literature. Atisha later collaborated in central Tibet 
with Nag mtsho tshul khrims rgyal ba (Nagtso 
Tsultrim gyalwa) on Tibetan translations of many fun¬ 
damental texts of the Madhayamaka (Middle Way). Of 
his many Tibetan disciples the most important is 
’Brom ston rgyal ba’i byung gnas (Dromton Chokyi 
jungnay, 1008-1064), who founded Rva sgreng (Ret¬ 
ing), the first monastery of the Bka’ gdams (Kadam) 
sect. The Bka’ gdams, which evolved into the Dge lug 
(Geluk) or Yellow Hat sect, is the Tibetan sect with 
which the name of Atisha is most closely associated. 

Among Atisha’s best known works is his Byang chub 
sgron me {Lamp for the Path), taught soon after arriv¬ 
ing in Tibet. In it he classifies practitioners of Bud¬ 
dhism into three types (those of lesser, middling, and 
superior capacities), and he stresses the importance of 
a qualified guru, the need for a solid foundation of 
morality, the central place of Mahayana altruism, and 
an understanding of ultimate reality. He also sets forth 
the practice of TANTRA as a powerful technique for 
quickly reaching enlightenment. Atisha’s works influ¬ 
enced all the later Tibetan Buddhist sects (Bka’ brgyud, 
Sa skya, and Dge lugs). Some later Dge lugs writers, in¬ 
fluenced by Tsong kha pa’s Lam rim chen mo {Stages 
of the Path to Enlightenment, written in 1403) projected 
onto the historical Atisha a mythical perfect guru who 
became for them the symbol of their exclusive form of 
monasticism and scholastic learning. 

See also: Tibet 
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AVADANA 

As a genre of Buddhist literature, the Sanskrit term 
avadana (Pali, apadana; Chinese, piyu; Tibetan, rtogs 
par brjod pa’s sde) denotes a narrative of an individ¬ 
ual’s religiously significant deeds. Often these narra¬ 
tives constitute full-fledged religious biographies, 
sometimes of eminent monastics, sometimes of ordi¬ 
nary lay disciples. The avadanas portray, frequently 
with thematic and narrative complexity, concrete hu¬ 
man actions that embody the truths propounded in 
the doctrine (dharma) and the discipline (vinaya). 

Avadanas range from formulaic tales that simply 
dramatize the workings of karma (action) and the ef¬ 
ficacy of faith and devotion, to fantastical adventure 
stories, to the sophisticated art of virtuosi poets. Like 
modern novels and short stories, avadanas offer some¬ 
thing for every taste. The avadana literature draws on 
diverse sources: actual lives, the biography of the Bud¬ 
dha and tales of his former births (jataka), biograph¬ 
ical accounts in the canonical literature, and the vast, 
pan-Indian store of secular story-literature. Indian 
Buddhists composed avadanas from about the second 
century b.c.e. to the thirteenth century c.E. Thereafter, 
Buddhists elsewhere in Asia continued the tradition. 
In India and beyond, avadana stories also inspired nar¬ 
rative painting. 

Structurally, avadanas, like jatakas (which came to 
be considered a subcategory of avadana), consist of a 
story of the present {pratyutpannavastu), a story of the 
past {atltavastu), and a juncture {samavadhana) in 
which the narrator, always the Buddha or another en¬ 
lightened saint, identifies characters in the past as for¬ 
mer births of characters in the present. For the story 
of the past, some avadanas substitute a prediction 
{vydkarana) of the protagonist’s spiritual destiny. 

The earliest avadanas, like the Apadana and the 
Sthavlravadana (ca. second century b.c.e.), are autobi¬ 
ographical narratives in verse attributed to the Bud¬ 
dha’s immediate disciples. In contrast, biographical 
anthologies from the first to the fourth centuries C.E., 
such as the Avadanasataka (A Hundred Glorious 
Deeds), Karmasataka {A Hundred Karma Tales), and 
Divyavadana {Heavenly Exploits), are in mixed prose 
and verse and feature a much wider range of charac- 
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ters. The Avadanasataka stories are brief and formu¬ 
laic, those of the Karmasataka less so, and those of the 
Divyavadana the most complex and diverse. The sixth- 
to eighth-century Pali commentaries ( atthakatha ) and 
several collections preserved only in Chinese contain 
many avadana and avadana- type stories. 

Just as Hindu poets retold stories of heroes from the 
epics and Puranas, Buddhist poets retold the lives of 
their own heroes. The second-century Kumaralata, in 
his Kalpanamanditika Drstantapankti (A Collection 
of Parables Ornamented by the Imagination), first 
adapted the prose-and-verse format to the demands 
of belles lettres. His successors from the fourth to the 
eighth centuries, Aryasura, Haribhatta, and Gopa- 
datta, composed ornate poetry ( kavya ) in the form 
of bodhisattvavadanamalas (garlands of avadanas 
concerning the Buddha’s previous births). Similarly, 
the eleventh-century Hindu poet Ksemendra drew 
on the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya to compose the 
Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata, which became impor¬ 
tant in Nepal and Tibet. 

The mostly unpublished verse avadanamalas (gar¬ 
lands of avadanas), which constitute a later subgenre, 
are anonymous works, composed in the style of Hindu 
Puranas, that display Mahayana influences. Several of 
these retell stories from earlier sources, some in a dis¬ 
tinctively Nepalese idiom. 

As scholars increasingly recognize narrative as a 
mode of knowing distinct from, but in no way inferior 
to, philosophical discourse, they can look forward to 
learning much from a literary genre that has played an 
essential role in Buddhist self-understanding for more 
than two thousand years. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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AVADANASATAKA 

The Avadanasataka (A Hundred Glorious Deeds ) is an 
anthology of one hundred biographical stories in San¬ 
skrit from the first to second centuries C.E. The stories 
are thematically organized into ten “books” that por¬ 
tray the truth of the doctrine of karma (action) and 
the power of religious dana (giving), faith, and de¬ 
votion. An earlier version is preserved in Chinese 
(Taisho no. 200). 

See also: Avadana; Divyavadana; Jataka 
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AVALOKITESVARA. See Bodhisattva(s) 


AVATAMSAKA-SUTRA. See Huayan Jing 


AWAKENING OF FAITH (DASHENG 
QIXIN LUN) 

The Dasheng qixin lun (Treatise on the Awakening of 
Faith According to the Mahayana) is a Chinese apoc¬ 
ryphal composition believed to have been written dur¬ 
ing the sixth century. The text is important for its 
appropriation of the tathagatagarbha, the doctrine 
of Buddha-nature, into the central teaching of Chinese 
Buddhist schools such as Huayan and Chan. The 
Dasheng qixin lun explains how ordinary, deluded be¬ 
ings can attain enlightenment without renouncing this 
worldly life. The text was reputed to have been writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit by Asvaghosa (Chinese, Maming; first 


century C.E.) and then translated into Chinese in 550 
by the Indian dharma master Paramartha (Chinese, 
Zhendi; 499-569). However, no Sanskrit version of this 
text exists, and most scholars accept its indigenous 
Chinese provenance. 

The Dasheng qixin lun is divided into five parts. In 
part one, the author explains his motives for writing 
the treatise. In part two, he outlines the significance of 
his discussion. In part three, he focuses on two aspects 
of mind to explicate the relationship between enlight¬ 
enment and ignorance, nirvana and samsara, or the 
absolute and the phenomenal. In part four, he enu¬ 
merates five practices that aid the believer in the awak¬ 
ening and growth of faith, with an emphasis on 
calmness and insight meditation. In part five, he de¬ 
scribes the benefits that result from cultivating the five 
practices. The content of the Dasheng qixin lun is of¬ 
ten summarized as “One Mind, Two Aspects, Three 
Greatnesses, Four Faiths, and Five Practices.” 

The composition of the Dasheng qixin lun repre¬ 
sents a process of Sinicization of Indian Buddhism. 
The text seeks to synthesize tathagatagarbha and yo- 
gdcara philosophies of mind by positing that one mind 
has two aspects: the absolute aspect, which is the equiv¬ 
alent of the tathagatagarbha, and the phenomenal as¬ 
pect, which refers to the alayavijnana (storehouse 
consciousness). Since the tathagatagarbha is the un¬ 
derlying ontological matrix upon which the phenom¬ 
enal aspect of mind is grounded, the latter always has 
the potential to be transformed into the absolute mind. 
Ignorance is simply the manifestation of one’s defiled 
modes of consciousness, which do not have distinct 
characteristics of their own and are not separate from 
the mind’s true essence. To attain enlightenment, one 
needs only to free oneself from deluded thoughts and 
cultivate faith in one’s inherently pure mind. Enlight¬ 
enment is accordingly conceptualized as a process in 
which one fully actualizes one’s initial awakening into 
one’s true nature through religious cultivation and 
meditative practice. 

The Dasheng qixin lun has exerted a profound im¬ 
pact on the development of East Asian Buddhism; nu¬ 
merous Buddhist exegetes in China, Korea, and Japan 
have written commentaries on it and have incorpo¬ 
rated its thesis into their systems of thought. The ter¬ 
minology and hermeneutic of the Dasheng qixin lun 
represent a Chinese shift away from the apophasis of 
the Madhyamaka teaching of sunyata (emptiness) to 
the kataphasis of the doctrine of immanent Buddha- 
nature. Its use of the paradigm of ti (essence) and yong 
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(function) in analyzing the relationship between the 
abstract and the phenomenal realms also plays an in¬ 
fluential role in the Huayan teachings of lishi wuai 
(unimpeded interpenetration between principle and 
phenomena) and shishi wuai (unimpeded interpene¬ 
tration of all phenomena). Most importantly, through 
its explicit linkage of tathagatagarbha and alayavi- 
jnana, the Dasheng qixin lun succeeds in adapting the 
tathagatagarbha doctrine to the indigenous Chinese 
milieu. It assures the Mahayana ideal of universal sal¬ 
vation and affirms the sanctity of life in this world. 
Its assumption of the inherent purity and enlighten¬ 
ment in the minds of all sentient beings also provides 
an ontological basis for the Chan school’s doctrine of 
“seeing one’s nature and attaining Buddhahood” 
(jianxing chengfo). 

See also: Apocrypha; Chan School; China; Huayan 
School 
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AYUTTHAYA 

Ayutthaya was a kingdom in what is now Thailand. It 
was ruled by thirty-six kings between 1350 and 1767. 
The art of Ayutthaya is typically divided into four 
phases associated with its major political eras: 1350 to 
1488, 1488 to 1628, 1629 to 1733, and 1733 to 1767. 
The city was destroyed by the Burmese in 1767. 

The two most important monasteries of the early 
periods were Mahathat (erected in 1384 by King Boro- 
maraja I) and Ratchaburana (erected in 1424 by Boro- 


maraja II). Like monasteries in the earlier kingdom of 
Sukhothai, the alignment of the wihan (assembly 
hall), prang (tower shaped in Khmer fashion), and 
ubosot or bot (congregation and ordination hall) fol¬ 
lowed a single east-west axis. Smaller prangs and wi- 
hans were enclosed around the central tower within a 
rectangular gallery, where a row of buddha images was 
placed. The main prangs were generally marked 
halfway up by niches facing each cardinal direction, 
in each of which was placed a buddha image; each 
prang was crowned by a metal finial in the shape of a 
vajra (pronged ritual instrument). Relics, buddha im¬ 
ages, and votive tablets were deposited in the prangs’ 
relic chambers. For instance, exquisite gold royal re¬ 
galia and vessels were found in the deposit of Wat 
Ratchaburana. Wat Chai Wattabaram, built by King 
Prasat Thong in 1630, is an example of the later phase 
of prang structure. 

The Sri Lankan bell-shaped chedi popular in 
Sukhothai was used extensively in Ayutthaya. Notable 
Ayutthayan features are a higher base, rows of small 
columns around the railing on the top, and an elon¬ 
gated finial. A good example of this type is Wat Phra 
Sisanphet, erected in 1491 by King Ramathibodi II. 

The only surviving complete late Ayutthayan 
monastery is Wat Naphramen, built in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Its ubosot is rectangular, with 
thick walls, slit windows, and tall octagonal pillars 
crowned by lotus capitals. The ceiling is decorated with 
gold star clusters. The main image placed at the end of 
the hall is the only remaining large-scale seated and be- 
jeweled bronze Buddha. The base of the ubosot, curved 
into a boat shape in early Ayutthaya, became straighter 
in the later phases. 

See also: Monastic Architecture; Southeast Asia, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Thailand 
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BAMIYAN 

Located 240 miles northwest of Kabul in present-day 
Afghanistan, Bamiyan was a point of intersection on 
the major thoroughfares of antiquity. References to 
Bamiyan as a religious center can be found in the writ¬ 
ings of the Chinese pilgrim to India Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664 c.E.). The site ultimately fell into disuse after 
its annihilation by Genghis Khan in 1222, an act of re¬ 
venge for his son’s death during the siege of the citadel 
Shahr-i-Zohak, which sits high above the Bamiyan 
valley. In the eighteenth century, Buddhist images at 
the site were used for artillery practice by the Mogul 
emperor Aurangzeb, and in the nineteenth century 
Bamiyan was explored by British archaeologists. The 
most extensive research done at Bamiyan was under 
the auspices of the French. 

The trading post of Bamiyan sits in a lush valley be¬ 
neath the mountains of the Hindu Kush, with a pre¬ 
cipitous mountain at its back and an escarpment 
suitable for carving at its face. This escarpment came 
to be covered with innumerable grottos carved from 
the living rock, comprising Buddhist assembly halls, 
meditation caves, and icon niches. All told they cover 
at least one mile. Until 2001, there stood within carved 
niches a monumental fifty-three-meter buddha image 
at the western end, and a smaller thirty-five-meter 
buddha at the eastern end. Originally covered with 
brilliant pigments and gold, these buddha figures left 
a lasting impression on Xuanzang, as well as on the 
thirteenth-century Arab geographer Yakut. Both re¬ 
marked upon the great buddha images of Bamiyan as 
being without compare elsewhere in the world. 

There is debate as to the iconographic identity of 
the two images. It is generally argued that the smaller 


buddha figure represented the historical Buddha, 
Sakyamuni, largely because that is how the image is 
referenced in most of the chronicles of the times. The 
larger buddha is thought to have represented the uni¬ 
versal buddha Vairocana. Written accounts of this 
statue as wearing a crown support this possible icono¬ 
graphic identification. This statue, like its smaller 
counterpart, displayed the drapery patterning that 
originated in Gandhara. Constructed no later than the 
sixth century c.E., both images were first carved out 
of the living rock, then completed using an additive 
technique employing wooden dowels to attach addi¬ 
tional pieces, covered by clay and stucco, and lastly 
painted. The interior of the image niches were also 
covered with painted depictions reflecting the syn¬ 
cretic beliefs of the rulers of Bamiyan at the time. Both 
statues were missing their faces as early as the eigh¬ 
teenth century, with at least one scholar arguing that 
the faces were once covered by metal plates, which 
were easily removed. 

The colossal buddhas of Bamiyan survived the vi¬ 
cissitudes of the various political changes in the region 
until March 2001. After issuing an edict against images 
and idolatry, the reigning Islamic fundamentalist Tal¬ 
iban regime in Afghanistan—after spurning attempts 
by international organizations to buy or preserve the 
statues—proceeded to destroy them. Two days of ar¬ 
tillery barrages were required to successfully destroy 
what Aurangzeb had left behind. The niches that pro¬ 
tected the buddha images still remain, their outlines 
forever an echo of what were once the most awe¬ 
inspiring Buddha images in all of Asia. 

See also: Huayan Art; Persecutions 
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BAYON 

The Bayon is a twelfth-century royal Khmer (Cambo¬ 
dian) temple. One of Southeast Asia’s most famous 
monuments, the Bayon is a densely crowded sandstone 
temple constructed under King Jayavarman VII (r. 
1181-ca. 1220) at Angkor Thom in northwest Cam¬ 
bodia. This pyramid temple, a MahAyAna site, marked 
the end of an ancient royal Khmer tradition dominated 
by Hindu gods. 

Axial entrances on all four sides cross through a rec¬ 
tangular outer and inner gallery carved with bas-reliefs 
that glorify the king’s history. On the upper elevation 
a series of connected structures leads to the massive, 
round central tower. Its dark interior once housed a 
large, naga-protected buddha. At its consecration, 
Jayavarman was symbolically joined to this buddha 
and imbued with a divine cast in the process. And at 
his death, the king’s ashes would have been placed 
underneath this image, creating a certain conceptual 
kinship between the Bayon and a stupa with its in¬ 
ternal relics. 

The well-known guardian faces on the Bayon’s fifty- 
two towers wear characteristic choker necklaces and 
originally stared straight ahead. But when many had 
their eyes recut to gaze downward, Avalokitesvara be¬ 
came their most likely new identity. These recut eyes 
were one of several changes during construction that 


drastically altered the temple’s configuration and 
meaning. 

Although Buddhist, the Bayon followed tradition in 
its merging of regional or ancestral gods with Buddhist 
and Hindu deities. Visnu is found almost exclusively 
on the western side of the temple, Siva more often on 
the south, and Buddhist imagery on the north and east. 
The Bayon was the last major Khmer monument to 
embrace the tradition that gave it birth, destined to 
wither and die in less than one hundred years. 

See also: Cambodia; Hinduism and Buddhism; Local 
Divinities and Buddhism; Southeast Asia, Buddhist 
Art in 
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BHAVAVIVEKA 

Bhavaviveka was a Madhyamaka school philoso¬ 
pher who lived from perhaps 500 to 570 c.e. His name 
may have been Bhavya or Bhaviveka, and he may have 
come from South India. Bhavaviveka’s attack on the 
interpretation of Madhyamaka by Buddhapalita (c. 
500 c.e.) led later Tibetans to refer to him as the 
founder of the Svatantrika-Madhyamaka. Bhava¬ 
viveka’s works include the PrajhapradTpa (Lamp of 
Wisdom ) on NAgArjuna, and the Madhyamakahrda- 
yakarika (Verses on the essence of Madhyamaka) with 
Tarkajvdla (Blaze of Reasoning, an autocommentary), 
an early encyclopedia of Indian philosophy. 
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BIANWEN 

Until the early twentieth century, with the discovery 
of a cache of important manuscripts at Dunhuang, 
Gansu Province, in the far northwest of China, bian¬ 
wen (transformation texts) were completely un¬ 
known to scholars. Once literary historians became 
aware of them, however, they soon realized that these 
texts, which date to the Tang (618-907) and Five Dy¬ 
nasties (907-960) periods, filled a crucial gap in 
scholarly understanding of the development of Chi¬ 
nese popular literature. They are the earliest sub¬ 
stantial specimens of vernacular writing in China, and 
they represent the earliest examples of prosimetric 
narratives in Chinese. That is to say, they are the first 
Chinese texts that alternate sung, declaimed, or in¬ 
toned verse and spoken prose to advance a narrative. 
As such, they had an enormous impact upon virtu¬ 
ally all later performing arts (including full-scale op¬ 
eratic drama) and vernacular fiction in China. They 
also provide vital evidence for the sources of many 
popular tales of later times, and they embody first¬ 
hand data about storytelling in medieval China. Al¬ 
though the bianwen are not, as was once thought, 
promptbooks used in performance, they bear the 
marks of derivation from oral literature. 

The wen in bianwen means text; the bian compo¬ 
nent, however, caused tremendous confusion during 
the first half-century of research on the genre. After 
intensive investigation involving comparisons with 
texts written in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and other lan¬ 
guages, it has become clear that bian in bianwen refers 
to transformational manifestations evoked by spiri¬ 
tually powerful individuals (comparable to the San¬ 
skrit terms nirmana and rddhi.) The oral precedents 
of bianwen utilized picture scrolls as illustrative de¬ 
vices to enhance the performance, and bianwen are 
closely connected to the artistic genre known as 
bianxiang (transformation tableaux). The earli¬ 
est bianwen describe Buddhist subjects, but wholly 
secular themes, both historical and contemporary in 
nature, were soon added. 

See also: Chinese, Buddhist Influences on Vernacular 
Literature in; Entertainment and Performance 
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BIANXIANG (TRANSFORMATION 
TABLEAUX) 

It is commonly assumed that bianxiang (transforma¬ 
tion tableaux) are the matching illustrations for bian¬ 
wen (transformation texts), a genre of popular 
Buddhist narratives that was discovered at Dun¬ 
huang. There are, indeed, many similarities. For ex¬ 
ample, bianxiang are also associated with the cave 
temples of Dunhuang, both genres flourished during 
the medieval period, both were intended for the por¬ 
trayal of Buddhist themes, and, above all, the bian of 
both genre names means “transformation” or “trans¬ 
formational manifestation.” There are, however, sig¬ 
nificant differences. Whereas bianwen sometimes dealt 
with secular subjects, bianxiang are exclusively reli¬ 
gious in nature. Furthermore, while bianwen are folk- 
ish in nature, bianxiang are often the products of high 
culture. Finally, whereas evidence for bianwen is re¬ 
stricted almost exclusively to the manuscripts from 
Dunhuang, evidence (largely textual) for bianxiang is 
related to localities spread over the length and breadth 
of China. 

Bianxiang are also frequently confused with man¬ 
dala. Here, too, there are similarities and differences, 
but the situation is more complex than with bianwen, 
despite the fact that bianxiang and mandala are both 
artistic genres, since bianxiang may share features of 
mandala and vice versa. Basically, whereas bianxiang 
connotes a narrative moment, event, place, or se¬ 
quence of moments, events, or places pictorially or 
sculpturally represented, a mandala is an object or 
icon, usually having a circular arrangement, intended 
to serve as the focus of worship or meditation. 

The chief subjects of bianxiang are paradise scenes 
(especially the Western Pure Land), depictions of the 
contents of famous sutras (particularly the Lotus Su¬ 
tra), incidents from the life of the Buddha (especially 
his nirvana), deeds of various bodhisattvas (partic¬ 
ularly Avalokitesvara) and arhats (e.g., Sariputra), 
and so forth. Bianxiang were favored by the adherents 
of the Chan school, and the tradition of painting 
bianxiang was transmitted to Japan, where it became 
an integral part of Buddhist popular culture. Vivid 
records of the commissioning and actual painting of 
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bianxiang have been preserved, and they afford valu¬ 
able insights into the motivation and organization of 
Buddhist devotees in medieval China. 

See also: Hells, Images of; Pure Land Art; Sutra Illus¬ 
trations 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MONKS 
(GAOSENG ZHUAN) 

“Biographies of Eminent Monks” is a genre of Chinese 
Buddhist writing consisting primarily of four biograph¬ 
ical collections, all compiled by monks: (1) Biographies 
of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan), completed around 
530byHuijiao (497-554); (2) Further Biographies of Em¬ 
inent Monks (Xu gaoseng zhuan), first draft completed 
in approximately 650 by Daoxuan (596-667) with later 
additions in the 660s; (3) Biographies of Eminent Monks 
[Compiled] during the Song Dynasty (Song gaoseng 
zhuan), completed in 982 by Zanning (919-1001); and 
(4) Biographies of Eminent Monks [Compiled] during the 
Ming Dynasty (Minggaoseng zhuan), completed in 1617 
by Ruxing (d.u.). Although there is some overlap in 
time between collections, in general each picks up 
where the last left off. Daoxuan, for example, wrote 
mostly on monks who lived after Huijiao’s collection 
was completed. 

Of the four books, Huijiao’s has been the most in¬ 
fluential and the most admired for its style. It has been 
one of the most widely read historical works by any 
Chinese monk. 

Huijiao’s Biographies of Eminent Monks established 
the format for the later versions. He divided the 275 
biographies contained in his collection into ten cate¬ 
gories: (1) “Translators”; (2) “Exegetes”; (3) “Divine 
Wonders,” devoted to wonder-workers; (4) “Practi¬ 
tioners of Meditation”; (5) “Elucidators of the Regu¬ 
lations,” devoted to scholars of the VINAYA or 
monastic rules; (6) “Those who Sacrificed Them¬ 
selves,” for monks who sacrificed their bodies in acts 


of charity or devotion; (7) “Chanters of Scriptures”; 
(8) “Benefactors,” for monks who solicited funds for 
Buddhist construction and other enterprises; (9) 
“Hymnodists,” devoted to monks skilled in intoning 
liturgy; and (10) “Proselytizers.” At the end of each 
section, Huijiao appended a treatise in which he dis¬ 
cusses the theme of the section. In his treatise on 
translators, Huijiao gives a brief history of the trans¬ 
mission of Buddhist scriptures and discusses the dif¬ 
ficulties of translating Indian texts into Chinese. An 
introduction to the book lists previous collections of 
monastic biographies, and explains how Huijiao dis¬ 
tinguished his work from them. 

Subsequent works followed Huijiao’s format with 
some changes. Most notably, Daoxuan combined the 
sections for hymnodists and proselytizers, and then 
added a section for “Protectors of the Dharma,” de¬ 
voted to monks who defended Buddhism from its en¬ 
emies at court and elsewhere. 

The compilers of the collections followed Chinese 
historiographical custom in the composition of their 
biographies. In general, they relied on previous 
sources, directly quoting them without attribution. 
Major sources included the texts of stele inscriptions, 
usually composed soon after a monk’s death by a lo¬ 
cal literatus at the request of the monk’s followers. 
The compilers also drew on other literary accounts, 
including prefaces to works written by the monk in 
question, and collections of miracle stories; they oc¬ 
casionally based biographies on oral traditions con¬ 
cerning particular monks. In most cases, the original 
sources for the biographies are lost, but occasionally 
it is possible to reconstruct the sources for biogra¬ 
phies in the later collections. As the title suggests, 
criterion for inclusion was based on a monk’s “emi¬ 
nence,” or rank. With a few exceptions, only monks 
regarded by the compilers as admirable are accorded 
biographies. 

See also: Biography; History 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Many religious traditions develop elaborate narratives 
about the life of the founding figure. Such sacred bi¬ 
ographies often include accounts of mythic events and 
miracles that underscore the virtues and attainments 
of the founder. These narratives give shape to the his¬ 
tory and legitimate the social institutions of emergent 
religious traditions. Buddhism has elaborated and em¬ 
bellished its biographical emphasis to create a sacred 
biography not only of the Buddha’s final life but also 
of his earlier lives, the lives of his disciples, the lives of 
other enlightened beings, and ultimately the lives of all 
SENTIENT BEINGS who witness the Buddha’s teaching. 
Biography may be understood as a core concept of the 
Buddhist tradition; it is a cultural idiom that contin¬ 
ues to engender religious meaning in practice, doc¬ 
trine, and belief. The importance of the Buddha’s 
biography lies in the ways in which it has shaped the 
tradition in the centuries following his death (Rey¬ 
nolds). Indeed, Buddhist concern with life stories has 
generated biographical genres and modes of religious 
behavior that are articulated in oral narratives, classi¬ 
cal and vernacular texts, visual art, and ritual, as well 
as in the cultural histories of Buddhist polities in much 
of Asia. The remainder of this entry describes some of 
the ways in which sacred biography has shaped the de¬ 
velopment of Buddhism in diverse cultural contexts. 

Each of the major branches of Buddhism offers a 
different version of the life of the Buddha; these bi¬ 
ographies are informed by doctrines specific to each 
school or lineage. Themes in the biographies of Gau¬ 
tama may illustrate not only his unique spiritual 
achievements, but also characteristics attributed to 
buddhas in general. In addition, biographical themes 
in the life or lives of the Buddha are often incorpo¬ 
rated into the biographical narratives of other re¬ 
markable individuals, such as arhats, bodhisattvas, 
or eminent monks. 

There are differing versions of the Buddha’s biog¬ 
raphy, and scholars cannot identify a single or “origi¬ 
nal” source in Buddhist literature. After his death, 
accounts of the Buddha’s life and teaching were trans¬ 
mitted orally for several centuries. Gradually, the Bud¬ 
dha’s message became codified and committed to 
written texts that eventually came to be known as the 
Buddhist CANON. Numerous passages in the Buddhist 
sutras and vinaya refer to events and episodes of the 
Buddha’s life, and there are many texts throughout the 
Buddhist tradition that describe mythic events and sa¬ 


cred qualities of the Buddha. The biographies that 
eventually emerged were initially not systematized or 
even organized in temporal sequence. It took some five 
centuries for the Buddha’s biographical accounts to be¬ 
come standardized and formalized. 

The Buddha's final life 

Certain mythic episodes are salient in many accounts 
of the Buddha’s life, despite the diversity in the stories 
that make up the Buddha’s biography. According to 
these accounts, Siddhartha’s conception was immacu¬ 
late, as a white elephant entered his mother’s womb. 
His birth was painless, and, taking his first strides, he 
announced that this was his final and culminating life. 
Brahmin astrologers whom his father had consulted 
prophesied that the child would become either a world 
conqueror (cakravartin) who rules over a social and 
political universe, or a buddha who transcends ordi¬ 
nary reality through spiritual enlightenment. Raised in 
luxury and tutored in the seclusion of the palace, Sid- 
dhartha eventually married Yasodhara and fathered a 
son, Rahula. Curious about life outside the palace, 
Siddhartha encountered the inescapable human con¬ 
dition of old age, sickness, and death. This insight led 
him to discover that human existence is conditioned 
by suffering. Having fulfilled his obligations as a house¬ 
holder, he resolved to leave his indulgent life and re¬ 
nounce society. He became a wandering mendicant 
and apprenticed himself to several gurus. Eventually, 
he realized that extreme asceticism does not lead to en¬ 
lightenment, and he determined to follow a middle 
path between indulgence and asceticism. Like other 
buddhas before him, he resolved to meditate under a 
bodhi tree until he achieved nirvana. While he was 
seated in meditation, Mara, the Evil One, challenged 
him in vain with the promise of unlimited power, with 
attacks by his mighty army, and, finally, with his sen¬ 
suous daughters. Rebuffing each offer, Gautama 
gained three knowledges ( traividya ; Pali, tevijja) on his 
path to enlightenment: He remembered all his past 
lives, he came to understand that the nature of one’s 
existence is the result of past action, and finally, he 
gained complete knowledge of his liberation. The Bud¬ 
dha hesitated to preach, however, until the interven¬ 
tion of a god (deva) persuaded him to teach the 
dharma and to reveal his model for practice and the 
path to nirvana for others to follow. 

In the course of a ministry that lasted more than 
forty years, the Buddha established the monastic order 
(sangha) and preached to a growing early Buddhist 
community. A prominent lay supporter, King Bimbi- 
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sara, donated land to establish the first permanent res¬ 
idence for monks. When the Buddha passed away and 
left the cycle of rebirth (samsara), he was given the 
funerary rites of a world conqueror, and his relics were 
enshrined throughout the Buddhist world. His disci¬ 
ples convened the first Buddhist Council shortly after 
his death to compile his teachings, and the Buddhist 
tradition began to take shape in the transition from the 
founder’s charismatic life to the emerging institutional 
history and doctrinal developments. For instance, 
Asoka’s cult of relics helped promote the institution¬ 
alization of the Theravada monastic lineage. Doctrinal 
interpretations of the bodies of the Buddha that are 
specific to the major branches of the tradition also cor¬ 
respond to their respective interpretations of the Bud¬ 
dha’s sacred biography. 

The story of the Buddha’s culminating life in 
samsara illustrates central beliefs and doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism, including Gautama’s model for and path to en¬ 
lightenment, his message, and the establishment of 
Buddhist institutions. The story also legitimates the 
veneration of the Buddha’s relics and the stupas that 
enshrine them, as well as the veneration of icons and 
images that embody his biography. These sacred ob¬ 
jects are closely associated with the Buddha’s biogra¬ 
phy and establish his presence in rituals. They remind 
Buddhists of the Buddha’s enlightenment and of his 
absence from the cycle of rebirth. 

The jataka tradition 

Central motifs of the sacred biography, especially the 
Buddha’s remembrance of past lives in visions that cul¬ 
minated in his enlightenment, eventually developed 
into an elaborate genre of tales called jataka, which 
are stories of the Buddha’s former lives. In the Pali tra¬ 
dition, jataka attained semicanonical status in compi¬ 
lations containing up to 550 such stories that recount 
the perfection of virtues by the buddha-to-be. These 
tales about the Buddha’s past lives as a king, ascetic, 
monkey, or elephant do not follow a systematized se¬ 
quence, but they do share a similar narrative structure. 
Generally, each story opens with a frame in the narra¬ 
tive present, namely the final life of Gautama Buddha, 
and identifies the place and occasion for the story 
about a past rebirth about to be recounted. The ac¬ 
count then unfolds events in a former rebirth of the 
Buddha and concludes by explaining the outcome ac¬ 
cording to universal laws of Buddhist causality. The 
story of the former life becomes the dramatic stage 
upon which the consequences of moral action are il¬ 
lustrated. Jataka stories generally conclude by return¬ 


ing to the time of the Buddha’s final life and identify¬ 
ing companions of the Buddha with dramatis personae 
in the story just recounted. 

Perhaps the best-known jataka in the Theravada 
world is the Vessantara Jataka, in which the buddha- 
to-be, in his life as Prince Vessantara (Sanskrit, 
Visvantara), perfects the virtue of generosity jdana). 
Vessantara gives away everything a king or house¬ 
holder might value: his prosperity, power, home, and 
even his family, only to have it all restored at the con¬ 
clusion of the tale. 

Jataka tales figure prominently in a variety of ways 
in Buddhist cultures; they appear in temple paintings, 
children’s stories, movie billboards and, most recently, 
comic books. They offer abundant material for reli¬ 
gious education. Central motifs in the biographies of 
the Buddha elucidate moral principles, values, and 
ethics, and certain well-known jataka tales serve a di¬ 
dactic purpose in teaching younger generations about 
the tradition. Jdtakas are salient across Buddhist com¬ 
munities and the themes they recount readily resonate 
with other aspects of religious knowledge and practice. 
As such, recounting certain jataka stories in public ser¬ 
mons or even representing them in paintings can serve 
as commentary on current social and political issues. 
Stories about the Buddha’s former lives are also a form 
of entertainment. In Burma, for example, these stories 
have traditionally been the subject of popular theatri¬ 
cal performances that continue through the night. 

Cultural contexts of the biographical genre 

In visual art, biographical references can be found in 
Buddhist architecture, in sculptures and icons of the 
Buddha, and in the visual narratives of paintings and 
stone carvings. Paintings of jataka stories can be seen 
along walkways in monastery grounds and along the 
staircases leading to pilgrimage sites. Jataka paintings 
also often decorate the inner spaces of Buddhist tem¬ 
ples. Certain hand gestures (mudra) or poses displayed 
in Buddha images refer to particular moments in his 
life, such as when he touched the earth as witness to 
his meritorious deeds at the time of his enlightenment 
or when he reclined at the moment of his departure 
from the cycle of rebirth. At Borobudur in Java, a 
magnificent Mahayana Buddhist stupa from the sev¬ 
enth to the ninth century c.E., carved stone plates along 
the meditation path depict jataka scenes that have been 
“read” by scholars in much the same way one would 
read a textual narrative. Whatever the initial motiva¬ 
tion for the creation of visual portrayals of events from 
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the Buddha’s biographies, such images serve as objects 
of meditation, contemplation, and ritual reminders of 
the Buddha. 

Many Buddhist rituals invoke salient idioms from 
the Buddha’s biography. For example, Burmese Bud¬ 
dhists, especially the Shan people, celebrate a boy’s 
temporary initiation as a novice with a ritual reenact¬ 
ment of Siddhartha’s splendorous life and departure 
from the palace. In Thailand, stories of the Buddha’s 
life as Vessantara are chanted on ritual occasions and 
at the behest of devout lay patrons. Images of the Bud¬ 
dha are consecrated through an eye-opening cere¬ 
mony, and a deferential protocol of behavior is 
required in front of consecrated images; one behaves 
as if one were in the Buddha’s presence. Lastly, pil¬ 
grimages are undertaken to sites that commemorate 
episodes of the Buddha’s life, as well as places that con¬ 
tain relics of the Buddha, such as Bodh Gaya in north¬ 
east India, the site of the Buddha’s enlightenment. 

Biographies of the Buddha also give voice to local 
interpretations, and the Buddhist biographical genre 
includes numerous apocryphal jataka stories. Count¬ 
less stories about the Buddha’s many lives enrich the 
biographical idiom in local Buddhist traditions, chron¬ 
icles, myths, and religious sites, thereby linking persons 
and places with the Buddha’s pristine early commu¬ 
nity. One way this occurs is through relating universal 
biographical themes to particular local features. For ex¬ 
ample, the colossal Burmese Mahamuni was con¬ 
structed, according to local myth, in the Buddha’s 
likeness, and it is said to have been enlivened by him 
during a visit to the region now known as Arakan. Sto¬ 
ries like this serve to legitimate not only the particular 
image, but, more significantly, all of its royal patrons 
and protectors through Burmese dynastic history. The 
Mahamuni complex further links the geographical and 
cultural periphery of lower Burma to central Buddhist 
concepts in the Buddha’s biography (Schober). In the 
Theravada tradition, apocryphal stories, local tradi¬ 
tions, and peripheral locations are thus brought to¬ 
gether to construct and perpetuate biographical 
extensions of the Buddha’s lives. 

In the traditions of Mahayana and Vajrayana Bud¬ 
dhism, we find many life stories of other buddhas, bod- 
hisattvas, and embodiments of enlightenment from the 
past, present, and even future. Such an expansion of 
the biographical genre made it possible to integrate 
preexisting religious and cultural values into Buddhist 
belief systems. In China, for example, Buddhist Bi¬ 
ographies of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan) are 


informed by biographical conventions borrowed from 
the indigenous Confucian tradition. Like their coun¬ 
terparts in other branches of Buddhism, biographies 
of eminent Chinese monks take up familiar themes 
(Kieschnick). Asceticism, miracle working, healing, 
and scholarship commonly figure in biographies of 
eminent monks to underscore how their lives emulate 
and perpetuate extraordinary events in the biography 
of the Buddha. Such stories emphasize links between 
teachers and their disciples in order to construct a lin¬ 
eage that, at least in principle, is believed to establish 
a historical connection to the idealized time of the 
Buddha. Biographies of famous monks also commonly 
recount miracles associated with relics or they describe 
extraordinary practices with which charismatic monks 
have been credited. 

In this way, Buddhist sacred biography is a genre 
that seeks to demonstrate that the accomplishments 
that eminent monks achieve in later periods share fea¬ 
tures in common with the words and acts of the 
founder of Buddhism. Buddhist sacred biography thus 
locates the Buddha’s life story with specific Buddhist 
communities. By linking the universal with geographic 
peripheries and particular cultures, Buddhist biogra¬ 
phy engages the religious imagination of Buddhists and 
contributes to the continuing vitality of the tradition. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; Jataka, Illustra¬ 
tions of 
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BKA' BRGYUD (KAGYU) 

Bka’ brgyud (pronounced Kagyu) may be translated as 
“oral lineage” or “lineage of the Buddha’s word.” Many 
traditions of Tibetan Buddhism use the term bka’ 
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brgyud to describe the successive oral transmission, 
and therefore authenticity, of their teachings. The 
name Bka’ brgyud, however, most commonly refers to 
the Mar pa Bka’ brgyud (the oral lineage of Mar pa), 
a stream of tantric Buddhist instructions and medita¬ 
tion practices initially brought to Tibet from India by 
the Tibetan translator Mar pa (Marpa) in the eleventh 
century. Although the Bka’ brgyud subsequently de¬ 
veloped into a complex structure of autonomous sub¬ 
sects and branch schools, later Western writings tended 
to describe it as one of four sects of Tibetan Buddhism, 
to be distinguished from the Rnying ma (Nyingma), 
Sa skya (Sakya), and Dge lugs (Geluk). Another Ti¬ 
betan typology of tantric traditions enumerates the 
Mar pa Bka’ brgyud as one of eight streams of tantric 
instruction, the so-called sgrub brgyud shing rta chen 
po brgyad (eight great chariot-like lineages of achieve¬ 
ment), which includes traditions such as the Rnying 
ma, the Bka’ gdams of Atisha, and the Gcod instruc¬ 
tions of Ma gcig lab sgron (Macig Lapdon). Some 
Tibetan historians have referred to the lineage stem¬ 
ming from Mar pa with the near homonym Dkar 
brgyud (pronounced Kargyu), which means “white 
lineage,” describing the white cotton robes worn by 
mendicant yogins of this tradition, and stressing their 
commitment to intensive meditation practice. 

Each of the various Bka’ brgyud subsects trace their 
lineage back to the primordial tantric buddha Vajra- 
dhara, who is considered an incontrovertible source of 
authentic Buddhist instruction. According to tradi¬ 
tional accounts, the Indian mahasiddha (great adept) 
Tilopa (988-1069) received visionary instructions 
from Vajradhara, later passing them on to his princi¬ 
pal disciple, the Bengali scholar and adept Naropa 
(1016-1100). The latter transmitted his chief instruc¬ 
tions (codified as the Na ro chos drug, or the Six Doc¬ 
trines of Naropa) to Mar pa. Mar pa returned to Tibet, 
where he translated, arranged, and disseminated these 
practices, together with those of the meditational sys¬ 
tem of mahamudra, most famously to his yogin dis¬ 
ciple Mi laras pa (Milarepa; 1028/40-1111/23). These 
early figures—the buddha Vajradhara, the Indians 
Tilopa and Naropa, and their Tibetan successors Mar 
pa and Mi la ras pa—form the earliest common seg¬ 
ment of the Bka’ brgyud lineage, a line of individuals 
largely removed from an institutionalized monastic 
setting. One of Mi la ras pa’s foremost disciples, the 
physician-monk Sgam po pa Bsod nams rin chen 
(1079-1153), merged the instructions he received from 
this lineage with the monasticism and systematic ex- 
egetical approach he learned during his earlier train¬ 


ing under masters of the Bka’ gdams sect. Sgam po pa, 
therefore, appears to have spearheaded the true insti¬ 
tutionalization of the Bka’ brgyud, founding an 
important monastery and retreat center near his 
homeland in the southern Tibetan region of Dwags po. 
For this reason, the many subsequent branches of the 
Bka’ brgyud are also collectively known as the Dwags 
po Bka’ brgyud. 

The Bka’ brgyud later split into numerous divisions, 
known in Tibetan as the four major and eight minor 
Bka’ brgyud subsects (Bka’ brgyud che bzhi chung 
brgyad), where the terms major and minor carry nei¬ 
ther quantitative nor qualitative overtones, but rather 
indicate a relative proximity to the master Sgam po pa 
and his nephew Dwags po Sgom tshul (1116-1169). 
The four major Bka’ brgyud subsects follow from the 
direct disciples of these two masters. These include: 

1. The Karma Bka’ brgyud, also known as the 
Karma Kam tshang, which is directed by the 
Karma pa hierarchs and originated with the first 
Karma pa Dus gsum mkhyen pa (1110-1193). 
This sect held great political power in Tibet from 
the late fifteenth to early seventeenth centuries 
and continues to be one of the most active among 
the four, especially in Eastern Tibet and in exile. 

2. The Tshal pa Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
Zhang tshal pa Brtson grus grags pa (1123-1193). 

3. The ’Ba’ rom Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
’Ba’ rom Dar ma dbang phyug (1127-1199) and 
forged early ties with the Tangut and Mongol 
Courts. 

4. The Phag gru Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
the great master Phag mo gru pa Rdo rje rgyal po 
(1110-1170), who established a seat at Gdan sa 
thil Monastery in Central Tibet. This monastery, 
together with an ancestral home in nearby Rtses 
thang, became the center of the powerful ruling 
Phag mo gru family during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The incipience of the eight lesser Bka’ brgyud sub¬ 
sects is traced back to the disciples of Phag mo gru pa 
Rdo rje rgyal po. These include: 

1. The ’Bri gung Bka’ brgyud, which originated 
with ’Bri gung ’Jigs rten mgon po (1143-1217) 
and held great political influence during the thir¬ 
teenth century. 
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2. The Stag lung Bka’ brgyud, which originated 
with Stag lung thang pa Bkra shis dpal 
(1142-1210). 

3. The Gling ras Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
Gling rje ras pa Padma rdo rje (1128-1288) and 
later became the ’Brug pa Bka’ brgyud under his 
disciple Gtsang pa rgya ras Ye shes rdo rje 
(1161-1211). The latter subsect rose to promi¬ 
nence under royal patronage in Bhutan. 

4. The G.ya’ bzang Bka’ brgyud, which originated 
with Zwa ra ba Skal ldan ye shes seng ge (d. 
1207). 

5. The Khro phu Bka’ brgyud, which originated 
with Rgya tsha (1118-1195), Kun ldan ras pa 
(1148-1217), and their nephew Khro phu lotsava 
Byams pa dpal (1173-1228). 

6. The Shug gseb Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
Gyer sgom Tshul khrims seng ge (1144-1204). 

7. The Yel pa Bka’ brgyud, which originated with 
Ye shes brtsegs pa (d.u.). 

8. The Smar tshang Bka’ brgyud, which originated 
with Smar pa grub thob Shes rab seng ge (d.u.). 

Many of these subsects have since died out as inde¬ 
pendent institutional systems. A few, such as the 
Karma Bka’ brgyud, ’Bri gung Bka’ brgyud, and ’Brug 
pa Bka’ brgyud, continue to play an important role in 
the religious lives of Tibetan Buddhists inside Tibet, 
across the Himalayan regions, and in Europe and the 
Americas since the Tibetan exile during the latter half 
of the twentieth century. 

See also: Tibet 
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BODH GAYA 

The Buddha attained complete and perfect enlighten¬ 
ment while seated on the diamond throne ( vajrasana ) 
under the bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. Also called the 
seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ), this throne is 
said to be located at the earth’s navel, the only place 
on earth that rests directly on the primordial layer of 
golden earth supporting the cosmos. Only there can 
the earth support a buddha undergoing full enlight¬ 
enment without breaking apart. The bodhimanda 
numbers among the numerous invariables in all bud- 
dhas’ biographies, which have only three distinguish¬ 
ing features. These are the genus of their bodhi trees, 
and the places of their births and deaths. Hence, in¬ 
dividual buddhas are identified with and by their par¬ 
ticular bodhi trees, Sakyamuni’s being the pipal tree 
(ficus religiosa). 

The enlightenment is further ritualized and sol¬ 
emnized by its being embedded in an elaborate se¬ 
quence of actions, beginning with Siddhartha’s 
decision to abandon physical austerities and to follow 
the middle way. Despite the site’s extent, the ground 
is thick with sacred traces of the Buddha performing 
these actions. According to the Chinese pilgrims 
Faxian (ca. 337-418 c.e.) and Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664 C.E.), individuals hailing from different 
places and eras erected stupas, pillars, railings, tem¬ 
ples, and monasteries to memorialize deeds and 
places. An example is the jewel-walk, one of the seven 
spots where the Buddha spent one week of his seven- 
week experience of enlightenment. 

Though the emperor Asoka probably established 
Bodh Gaya and the bodhi tree as Buddhism’s most sa¬ 
cred Buddhist pilgrimage site and object, the earliest 
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extant remains and inscriptions are Surigan (second to 
first century b.c.e.). Recording three Sungan noble¬ 
women’s donations to the King’s Temple, its railing 
and the jewel-walk posts, these inscriptions inaugurate 
an ongoing domestic and foreign tradition of dona¬ 
tions and repairs. Early inscriptions also record Sri 
Lankan, Burmese, and Chinese pilgrimage. For exam¬ 
ple, Sri Lankan donative activity began with King 
Meghavarman’s building of the Mahabodhi Monastery 
(ca. fourth century c.E.) to house Sinhalese monks. Be¬ 
ginning in the eleventh century, the kings of Burma 
sent several expeditions to repair the temple. 

Muslim invaders vandalized Bodh Gaya, probably 
before the last Burmese repair in 1295. The site re¬ 
mained desolate until the seventeenth century, when 
a Mahant settled there. Gaining ownership of the site, 
he salvaged its archaeological remains to build a Sai- 
vate monastery near the MahAbodhi temple. The 
nineteenth century saw the resurgence of foreign Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrimage and Burmese reparative expeditions. 
The latter inspired British interest, resulting in colo¬ 
nial excavation and rebuilding in the 1880s. In 1891 
Anagarika Dharmapala founded the Mahabodhi 
Society in Sri Lanka to reestablish Buddhist owner¬ 
ship of the site. A lengthy legal battle ended victori¬ 
ously in 1949. Today, Bodh Gaya is a thriving center 
of international Buddhism, attracting millions of Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrims every year from all over the world. Con¬ 
tinuing a long-standing tradition, Buddhist sects 
throughout Asia (Sri Lanka, Burma [Myanmar], Thai¬ 
land, Vietnam, China, Japan, Tibet, Nepal, and 
Bhutan) have established flourishing missions and 
built and repaired monasteries and temples there. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening) 
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BODHI (AWAKENING) 

The Sanskrit and Pali word bodhi derives from the In¬ 
die root V budh (to awaken, to know). It was rendered 
into Chinese either by way of transliteration, as puti 
(Japanese, bodai; Korean, pori), or by way of transla¬ 
tion. The most common among the many Chinese 
translations are jue (Japanese, kaku; Korean, kak; “to 
be aware”) and dao (Japanese, do; Korean, to; “the 
way”). The standard Tibetan translation is byang chub 
(purified and perfected). Those who are attentive to 
the more literal meaning of the Indie original tend to 
translate bodhi into English as “awakening,” and this 
is to be recommended. However, it has long been con¬ 
ventional to translate it as “enlightenment,” despite the 
risks of multiple misrepresentation attendant upon the 
use of so heavily freighted an English word. 

General characterizations of bodhi 

In the most general terms, bodhi designates the attain¬ 
ment of that ultimate knowledge by virtue of which a 
being achieves full liberation ( vimoksa, vimukti) or nir¬ 
vana. Sometimes the term is understood to refer to the 
manifold process of awakening by which one comes 
variously and eventually to know the truth of things 
“as they truly are” ( yathabhutam ), thereby enabling lib¬ 
eration from duhkha (suffering) and rebirth for 
both self and others. At other times bodhi is taken to 
refer to the all-at-once culmination of that process. In 
the latter sense, the term bodhi may be said to belong 
to the large category of names for things or events so 
ultimate as to be essentially ineffable, even inconceiv¬ 
able. However, in the former more processive sense, ei¬ 
ther as a single term standing alone or as an element 
in any number of compounds ( bodhicitta, bodhisattva, 
abhisambodhi, bodhicarya, etc.), bodhi is a subject of ex¬ 
tensive exposition throughout which it is made clear 
that the term belongs more to the traditional categories 
of path (marga), practice ( carya, pratipatti), or cause 
( hetu) than to the category of fruition or transcendent 
effect ( phala ). Thus, despite a common tendency in 
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scholarship to regard bodhi as a synonym for nirvana, 
vimoksa, and so on, it is best to treat bodhi as analyti¬ 
cally distinct in meaning from the various terms for the 
result or consequence of practice. 

Although the term bodhi often refers to the liberat¬ 
ing knowledge specifically of buddhas (awakened 
ones), it is not reserved for that use alone; bodhi is also 
ascribed to other and lesser kinds of liberated beings, 
like the arhat. When the full awakening of a buddha 
is particularly or exclusively intended, it is common to 
use the superlative form, anuttarasamyaksambodhi 
(complete, perfect awakening). In East Asian Bud¬ 
dhist discourse, particularly in the Chan school 
(Japanese, Zen), one encounters other terms (e.g., Chi¬ 
nese, wu; Japanese, satori) that are also translated as 
“awakening” or “enlightenment.” These other terms 
are perhaps related in meaning to bodhi, but they were 
very seldom used actually to translate the Indie word, 
are not admitted to be precisely synonymous with it, 
and in their common usages notably lack its sense of 
ultimacy or finality. They refer rather to certain mo¬ 
ments or transient phases of the processes of realiza¬ 
tion arising in the course of contemplative practice. As 
such they are the focus of much dispute over their pur¬ 
portedly “sudden” or “gradual” occurrence. 

Traditional accounts of bodhi found in or derived 
from South Asian sources are often connected to ac¬ 
counts of Sakyamuni’s own liberating knowledge, at¬ 
tained in his thirty-fifth year, in the final watch of his 
first night “beneath the bodhi tree.” He is said then 
to have achieved, in a climax to eons of cultivation 
extending through innumerable past lives, the ulti¬ 
mate knowledge ( vidya ) or abhijna (higher knowl¬ 
edges) —that is, knowledge of the extinction of the 
residual impurities ( asravaksayajhana ; literally, “ooz- 
ings” or “cankers”) of sensual desire (kama), becom¬ 
ing ( bhava ), views ( drsti ), and ignorance (avidya). 
This extinguishing or purgative knowledge arises pre¬ 
cisely in the immediate verification of the four no¬ 
ble TRUTHS —that is, in the intuitive confirmation 
( abhisamaya ) of the truth of duhkha (suffering), the 
truth of the origin ( samudaya ) of suffering in craving 
( trsna ) and ignorance (avidya), the truth of the ces¬ 
sation ( nirodha) of suffering, and the truth of the path 
(marga) leading to the cessation of suffering. To the 
limited and questionable extent that one can conceive 
of bodhi as an experience, these knowings or extinc¬ 
tions are, so to speak, the content or object of Sakya¬ 
muni’s experience of awakening, and the four noble 
truths are what it was that he awakened to. We may 
note in this classical account of bodhi the convergence 


of two modes of soteriological discourse—a discourse 
of purgation or purification signaled by the use of 
terms like eradication ( ksaya ) and canker ( asrava ), 
and a discourse of veridical cognition, exemplified by 
such terms as knowledge (vidya) and abhijna. Bodhi 
is thus shown to be, at once, a cleansing and a gno¬ 
sis, an understanding that purifies and a purification 
that illuminates. 

The more systematic or scholastic traditions of Bud¬ 
dhism commonly expound bodhi in terms of its con¬ 
stituent factors ( bodhipaksa, bodhipaksikadharma ). 
These, of course, are components of awakening in the 
sense of an extended process or path rather than in the 
sense of a single, unitary culmination of a path. There 
are thirty-seven such factors, grouped in seven some¬ 
what overlapping categories. The four “foundations 
of mindfulness” (smrtyupasthana) are mindfulness 
or analytical meditative awareness of the body ( kaya ), 
of feelings ( vedana ), of consciousness ( vijhdna ), and 
of mind-objects (dharma). The four “correct elimi¬ 
nations” ( samyakprahana ) or “correct exertions” 
(. samyakpradhana ) are the striving to eliminate evil that 
has already arisen, to prevent future evil, to produce 
future good, and to increase good that has already 
arisen. The four “bases of meditative power” ( rddhi- 
pada ) are aspiration (chanda), strength ( vlrya ), com¬ 
posure of mind ( citta ), and scrutiny ( mimdmsa ). The 
five “faculties” ( indriya ) are faith (sraddha), energy 
(vlrya), mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi), 
and prajna (wisdom). The five “powers” (bala) are 
five different degrees of the five faculties ranging from 
the lowest degree sufficient to be simply a follower 
of the Buddha, through the higher degrees necessary 
to achieve the higher degrees of sainthood: status as 
a stream winner (srotapanna), a once-returner 
(sakrdagamin), a nonreturner (andgdmin), and an 
arhat. The seven “limbs of awakening” (bodhyahga) 
are memory (smrti), investigation of teaching 
(dharmapravicaya), energy (vlrya), rapture (prTti), 
serenity (prasrabdhi), concentration (samadhi), and 
equanimity (upeksd). The final eight factors are the 
components of the noble eightfold path. 

So manifold and complex a characterization of 
bodhi, as a process comprising multiple parts, serves 
to underscore the fact that awakening is clearly not an 
end divorced from its means, nor a realization separate 
from practice; rather it is the sum and the perfection 
of practice. This fact is often explicitly acknowledged 
in Buddhism—in assertions of the unity of realization 
and practice or in the variously formulated insistence 
that practice is essential to realization. Such claims 
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must be kept in mind as cautions against the tempta¬ 
tion to conceive of bodhi as a wholly autonomous, self¬ 
generated, and entirely transcendent “experience.” 
Indeed, it could serve even as warrant for banning the 
very use of modern, largely Western notions of “expe¬ 
rience” (pure experience, religious experience, mysti¬ 
cal experience, etc.) from all discussions of bodhi or 
analogous terms. To speak of “the experience of awak¬ 
ening,” rather than of, say, the performance or the cul¬ 
tivation of awakening, is to risk reifying the process 
and, worse still, isolating it from the rest of Buddhism. 

Bodhi in the Mahayana 

The characterizations of awakening sketched above are 
common to the whole of Buddhism. Among notions 
of bodhi that are especially emphasized in Mahayana 
one must note its conception as an object of noble as¬ 
piration. The ideal Mahayana practitioner, the bo- 
dhisattva, is essentially defined as one who aspires to 
bodhi, one who dedicates himself to the enactment of 
bodhi for himself but also and especially for all beings. 
This is the sense of the word operative in the term bo- 
dhicittotpada, the arousal of bodhicitta (thought of 
awakening), a locution rich in conative significance 
that conveys the affective dimension, the emotive 
power, of liberating knowledge, as well as its necessary 
association with the virtue of karuna (compassion). 

Also characteristic of Mahayana is a recurrent con¬ 
cern with identifying the source of the capacity for 
awakening. Is it natural or inculcated? In sixth-century 
China there appeared a text entitled the Awakening 
of Faith (Dasheng qixin lun) that was attributed to 
Asvaghosa but was probably a Chinese contribution 
to the evolving tradition of tathagatagarbha (ma¬ 
trix or embryo of buddhahood) thought. This text 
coined the term “original awakening” ( benjue ), con¬ 
trasting that with “incipient awakening” ( shijue ). The 
former refers to an innate potential awakening, a nat¬ 
ural purity of mind ( cittaprakrtivisuddhi ) or underly¬ 
ing radiance of mind ( prabhasvaratvam cittasya), 
which enables practice and so engenders the actual¬ 
ization of awakening. The latter refers to the process 
of actualization itself, by which one advances from the 
nonawakened state, through seeming and partial awak¬ 
ening, to final awakening. Drawing upon a usage of 
linguistics, we might speak of the pair as awakening in 
the mode of competence and awakening in the mode 
of performance. The notion of a natural enlightenment 
that abides as a potency in the very sentience of sen¬ 
tient beings (later called buddha-nature) and issues 
in the gradual enactment of actual awakening stood in 


contrast to alternative views found in certain traditions 
of the Yogacara school of Buddhism, according to 
which awakening is the outcome of the radical trans¬ 
formation of a mind ( asrayapardvrtti) that is naturally 
or inveterately defiled. This notion proved very fruit¬ 
ful throughout East Asian Buddhism but fostered in 
the Japanese Tendai (Chinese, Tiantai) school an es¬ 
pecially powerful and enduring doctrine of original 
enlightenment (hongaku) that left its mark on 
nearly all of medieval and early modern Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism. It also had profound ethical implications inso¬ 
far as the notion of original or natural awakening was 
commonly invoked, or was said to be invoked, for an- 
tinomian or laxist purposes on the grounds that one’s 
originally awakened condition rendered effortful prac¬ 
tice otiose. 

Comparable to the idea of original awakening, but 
even stronger and bolder, is the startling claim reso¬ 
nant in much of Chinese, Korean, and Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism that awakening is not merely potentially present 
in the mundane sentient condition but actually iden¬ 
tical with the worst of that condition. This seemingly 
paradoxical assertion is classically conveyed in the 
aphorism, “the afflictions ( klesa ) are identical with 
awakening.” In conventional theory, bodhi is the erad¬ 
ication of the klesa (affective hindrances like anger, 
lust, greed, etc.); the assertion that the klesa and bodhi 
are one and the same would therefore seem, at least at 
first glance, to be not only heterodox but also perverse 
and self-contradictory. It appears to stand the con¬ 
ventional view of awakening on its head. However, jus¬ 
tification for so seemingly outrageous a claim is to be 
found in the doctrine of sunyata (emptiness), ac¬ 
cording to which any sentient event or condition, be¬ 
ing necessarily empty ( sunya ) of self-nature or own 
being ( svabhava ), mysteriously incorporates all other 
sentient events or conditions. Hell entails buddha¬ 
hood; evil entails good; and vice versa. Thus, even an 
impulse of lust or hatred harbors the aspiration for 
awakening, and awakening is not a condition or 
process that depends upon or consists in the complete 
extinction of imperfection. 

The sudden/gradual issue 

The concept of original awakening was also central to 
Chan discourse about “sudden” (Chinese, dun-, Japan¬ 
ese, ton) and “gradual” (Chinese, jian; Japanese, zen) 
awakening. Here the term for awakening is the Chi¬ 
nese word wm (read in Japanese as satori or go), and, 
as noted above, wu is to be distinguished from bodhi, 
although it is not wholly unrelated. The terms sudden 
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awakening ( dunwu ) and gradual awakening ( jianwu ) 
were, of course, instruments of polemic. Certain Chan 
traditions criticized others for being gradualist in their 
understanding and practice of awakening while claim¬ 
ing themselves to be subitist. The former, of course, is 
a term of disparagement, the latter a term of strong 
approbation. No school ever itself claimed to be grad¬ 
ualist; all laid claim to sudden awakening. In the eighth 
century the so-called Southern Chan school, derived 
from the teachings of the sixth patriarch Huineng (ca. 
638-713), claimed to offer sudden or all-at-once awak¬ 
ening while alleging that the so-called Northern 
School, derived from the teachings of Shenxiu (ca. 
606-706), espoused a gradual or step-by-step, and 
thus ultimately bogus, awakening. The Northern 
School, which was actually as subitist as any, died out 
as a distinct Chan lineage, whereas the Southern 
School flourished to the point that all post-eighth- 
century Chan derives from the Southern School and 
so adheres de rigueur to the position that true awak¬ 
ening comes suddenly or all at once. In effect this is 
simply a variation on the theme of original awaken¬ 
ing, for the asserted suddenness or all-at-once charac¬ 
ter of awakening is really just a function of its being, 
as it were, always and already present in one’s very na¬ 
ture as a sentient being. It need not be formed but only 
acknowledged, and acknowledgement is always all at 
once. It must be noted, however, that only in the most 
extreme and eccentric traditions of Chan did the claim 
of “sudden awakening” ever imply the actual rejection 
of effortful practice. Instead, such gradual practice was 
typically held to be necessary, but necessary chiefly as 
the sequel to a quickening moment of sudden awak¬ 
ening, functioning to extend what was glimpsed in 
sudden awakening so as to make it permanent, habit¬ 
ual, and mature. 

Bodhi as "enlightenment" 

It was noted above that the most common English ren¬ 
dering of bodhi (or wu or satori) is “enlightenment.” 
There are grounds for such a translation. Some of the 
earliest usages of the word enlightenment show it to 
have meant something like spiritual illumination, and 
spiritual illumination is not so far from “awakening.” 
However, the term enlightenment is also commonly 
employed in the West to designate an age in European 
intellectual and cultural history, roughly the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the dominant voices of which were 
those of philosophers like Voltaire, Condorcet, and 
Diderot, who all declared the supremacy of reason 
over faith, and the triumph of science and rational 


ethics over religion. Such thinkers were harshly dis¬ 
missive of the kinds of piety, faith, asceticism, and 
mystical insight that we saw above to be among the 
components or factors of bodhi. To be sure, the awak¬ 
ening of the Buddha was not a suspension or an ab¬ 
rogation of reason, but neither was it simply an 
exercise of what Voltaire would have meant by reason. 
Better then to use the more literal rendering of “awak¬ 
ening,” which also has the advantage of conveying the 
concrete imagery of calm alertness and clear vision 
that the Buddhist traditions have always had in mind 
when speaking of bodhi. 
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BODHICARYAVATARA 

Bodhicaryavatara (Introduction to the Conduct That 
Leads to Enlightenment, Byangchub sems dpa’i spyodpa 
la fug pa) is, with CandrakIrti’s seventh-century 
Madhyamakavatara (Introduction to Madhyamaka), 
the most important text integrating Madhyamaka phi¬ 
losophy into the bodhisattva path. The text is struc¬ 
tured around meditation on the altruistic “awakening 
mind” or bodhicitta (thought of awakening) and 
its development through paramita (perfection). The 
longest chapter is on prajna (wisdom) and treats 
philosophical analysis. Written by Santideva (ca. 
685-763), the poem was popular in late Indian Bud¬ 
dhism and has been enormously important in Tibet. 

See also: Bodhisattva(s); Madhyamaka School 
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BODHICITTA (THOUGHT 
OF AWAKENING) 

The English phrase “thought of awakening” is a me¬ 
chanical rendering of the Indie term bodhicitta. The 
original term is a compound noun signifying “thought 
directed at or focused on awakening,” “a resolution to 
seek and/or attain awakening,” or “the mind that is 
(virtually or intrinsically) awakening (itself).” The 
concept is known in non-Mahayana sources (e.g., 
Abhidharmadipa, pp. 185—186, 192) and occurs in 
transitional texts such as the Mahavastu, but gains 
its doctrinal and ritual importance in Mahayana and 
tantric traditions. 

Technical definitions 

In its most common denotation the term bodhicitta 
refers to the resolution to attain bodhi (awakening) 
in order to liberate all living beings, which defines and 
motivates the bodhisattva’s vow. However, even this 
simple definition entails several layers of meaning and 
practice. The resolution to attain awakening can be 
seen as a state of mind or a mental process, but it is 
also the solemn promise (the vow as verbal act) em¬ 
bodied or expressed in particular ritual utterances, 
acts, and gestures (recitation of the vows, dedication 
of merit, etc.). Bodhicitta is also the motivating thought 
and sentiment behind the spiritual practice or career 
(carya ) of the bodhisattva; as such, it is the defining 
moment and the moving force behind the course of 
action that follows and enacts the initial resolution (the 
first appearance of the thought, known as bodhicittot- 
pada). As moving force and motivation it is also the 
mental representation of the goal (awakening) and the 
essential spirit of the practice (a usage sometimes ren¬ 
dered in English as “an awakened attitude”). Finally, 
the culmination of the intention of the vow and of the 
subsequent effort in the path— that is, awakening 


itself—may also be regarded as technically bodhicitta. 
As a further extension of this usage, the term bodhicitta 
may also refer to the fundamental source or ground 
for the resolution, namely, innate enlightenment. 

In a narrow psychological sense, bodhicitta is the 
first conscious formulation of an aspiration: to seek 
full awakening (buddhahood) in order to lead all sen¬ 
tient beings to liberation from duhkha (suffering). 
Conceived as a wish, as an intention that arises or oc¬ 
curs in the mind, the bodhicitta is a sort of decision; 
but in the traditional Buddhist view of mental culture, 
feelings and wishes can be fostered or cultivated. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the bodhicitta is generally believed to require 
mental culture and self-cultivation, perhaps as an in¬ 
tegral part of the purpose it embodies. The continued 
cultivation of the intention, the practice or exercise of 
the thought of awakening, helps develop a series of 
mental states and behavioral changes that gradually ap¬ 
proximate the object of the wish: full awakening as a 
compassionate buddha or bodhisattva. 

Ritual uses and meanings 

This practice of the thought of awakening begins with 
a ritual enactment, usually as part of the so-called 
sevenfold supreme worship ( saptavidha-anuttarapuja ), 
which includes, among other things, the rituals of tak¬ 
ing the bodhisattva vows and the dedication of merit. 
Some Indian authors (e.g., Aryasura and Can- 
dragomin) composed their own ritual for the produc¬ 
tion and adoption of the bodhicitta. In these liturgical 
settings the bodhicitta appears prominently as the fo¬ 
cus of the ritual of the bodhisattva vow, which in many 
Mahayana liturgies replaced or incorporated earlier 
rituals for the adoption of the precepts or rituals 
preparatory for meditation sessions. Such rituals pro¬ 
liferated in East Asia and Tibet. 

Although the model for many Tibetan liturgies was 
arguably a reworking of ritual elements in the 
Siksasamuccaya and the Bodhicaryavatara of Santi¬ 
deva (ca. seventh century c.e.), the tradition com¬ 
bined a variety of sources in developing a theology and 
a liturgy of the thought of awakening. The Thar pa rin 
po che’i rgyan of Sgam po pa (1079-1153 C.E.) distin¬ 
guishes the ritual based on Santideva’s teachings from 
the rituals from the lineage of Dharmaklrti Suvarna- 
dvlpin of Vijayanagara (fl. ca. 1000 C.E.)— presumably 
received through Atisha (982-1054 c.e.). 

Most Mahayana traditions consecrate the initial 
thought as the impetus and hence the most important 
moment in the bodhisattva’s career: the breaking forth 
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of an idea, the aspiration to the good, and a rare and 
valuable event. This event, in both its internal, psy¬ 
chological form and its ritual, public form is called 
“giving rise to the thought of awakening,” or, “caus¬ 
ing the (first) appearance of a thought directed at 
awakening” ([ prathama\-bodhicittotpada ). In its most 
literal and concrete sense, this is the moment when a 
bodhisattva encounters, or creates the conditions for, 
the appearance of the earnest wish to attain awaken¬ 
ing for the benefit of all sentient beings. In Santideva’s 
explanation, the vow as expression of bodhicitta is 
closely associated with the adoption of the precepts of 
the bodhisattva ( bodhisattvasamvara ), which are seen 
as the means for preserving and cultivating the initial 
resolution. This close link is recognized in many other 
ritual plans; for instance, the repentance rites ( wuhui, 
“five ways to repent”) of the Tiantai school follow 
an ascending hierarchy that is somehow parallel to the 
sevenfold act of worship but begins with confession 
(■canhui ) and culminates with the resolution ( fayuan ) 
to seek awakening for the sake of all living beings. 

Indian Mahayana scholastic accounts assume for 
the most part that a concerted and conscious effort to 
cultivate the bodhicitta by setting out on the path 
(called prasthdnacitta ) is necessary for awakening. 
Nonetheless, the ritual expression of the vow (called 
“the thought of the vow,” pranidhicitta ), and the adop¬ 
tion of the bodhisattva precepts ( samvara ) in the pres¬ 
ence of a spiritual mentor ( kalyanamitra ), or before all 
the buddhas of the universe, is sometimes seen as a 
guarantee of eventual awakening. Some authors (no¬ 
tably Santideva in his Bodhicaryavatara) conceive of 
bodhicitta as a force so potent that it appears to be ex¬ 
ternal to the person’s own will, effort, or attention. In 
this conception, once a person has given rise to the res¬ 
olution, the bodhicitta is, as it were, awakening itself, 
present, in manifest or latent form, in that person’s 
mental processes. 

Thought of awakening as awakened thought 

We may speak of a historical process whereby the ab¬ 
stract notion or the psychological reality of a resolu¬ 
tion became an autonomous spiritual force. The 
process is already suggested in Mahayana sutras that 
glorify the bodhicitta as both the sine qua non of 
Mahayana practice and the essence or substance of 
awakening: It is a hidden treasure, like a panacea or 
powerful medicinal herb (see, for example, the 
“Maitreyavimoksa” chapter of the Gandavyuha-sutra). 
What may have been a hyperbolic celebration of the 
bodhicitta, however, soon took the form of a reifica¬ 


tion or deification of this mental state or sequence of 
mental states. The thought of awakening is present 
even if one lacks all virtue, like a jewel hidden in a dung 
heap; one who gives rise to the thought will be vener¬ 
ated by gods and humans ( Bodhicaryavatara ). And, in 
a metaphor chosen as the title for one of the fourteenth 
Dalai Lama’s commentaries, the thought of awakening 
is like a flash of lightning in the dark night of human 
delusion. What is more, sutras and sastras alike agree 
that the thought of awakening protects from all dan¬ 
gers the person who conceives of it. 

Insofar as the bodhicitta is also the starting point for 
Mahayana practice proper, it is a precondition and a 
basis for the virtues of a buddha (the buddhadharmas ), 
and hence, impels, as it were, all the positive faculties 
and states generated in the path. The thought of awak¬ 
ening hence manifests itself throughout the path, in all 
stages of the bodhisattva’s development ( Mahayana- 
sutralamkara, chap. 4, following the Aksayamatinir- 
desa ). The First Bhdvandkrama of Kamalaslla states 
that the foundation ( miila ) for these virtues, and for 
the omniscience of a full buddha, is karuna (com¬ 
passion), but, referring to the Vairocanabhisambodhi, 
adds that bodhicitta is the generating and impelling 
cause ( hetu ) of buddhahood. 

Furthermore, insofar as bodhicitta is the mind of 
awakening, it is a beginning that is an end in itself. To 
paraphrase Kamalasila’s Second Bhdvandkrama, there 
are two types of bodhicitta, the conventional one of rit¬ 
ual and process, and the absolute one that is both the 
innate potency to become awakened and the mind that 
has attained the ultimate goal, awakening itself. The 
distinction between these two aspects or levels of bo¬ 
dhicitta is perhaps an attempt to account for the dif¬ 
ference between the ritual and conventional enactment 
of a resolution, the spirit of commitment, the magnetic 
force of an ideal representation, and a sacred presence 
(awakening itself). Psychologically the idea may reflect 
a desire to understand how conviction and good in¬ 
tent can exist next to lack of conviction and a desire 
for what is not virtuous—in short how an ideal can be 
both a clear and heartfelt conviction and a distant goal. 

The distinction between a provisional or conven¬ 
tional thought of awakening ( samvrtibodhicitta ) and 
one that is or embodies the ultimate goal ( para- 
marthabodhicitta ) plays a central role in tantric con¬ 
ceptions of the “physiology” and “psychology” of ritual 
and meditation, in India and beyond. For it serves as 
a link between ritual convention and timeless truth, 
and between disparate branches of the tradition— 
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linking, for instance, the sutra or paramita aspects of 
the path with the tantric stages, on the ground that all 
stages manifest some aspect of bodhicitta. This is ar¬ 
guably the most important function of bodhicitta as an 
explanatory or apologetic category in path theory and 
is highlighted in classic lam rim literature (for a con¬ 
temporary presentation, see Gyatso). 

The thought as icon 

The thought of awakening is also a pivotal concept in 
Mahayana ethical speculation: In some ways bodhicitta 
is shorthand for the instinct of empathy and the cul¬ 
tivation of compassion as foundations for Buddhist 
involvement with samsara. It epitomizes important 
dimensions of intentionality, as attitude toward others 
and attitudes toward self, as well as intention as the di¬ 
rection in which transformative behavior moves. 

A term so laden with meanings almost fits naturally 
as the core around which one could build further rit¬ 
ual tropes, as one can see in relatively early tantras like 
the Mahavairocana-sutra. The Guhyasamdja-tantra 
devotes its second chapter to bodhicitta, describing it 
as the solid core ( sdra, vajra ) of the body, speech, and 
mind of all the buddhas. Since this ultimate reality is, 
not surprisingly, the emptiness of all things, the text 
implicitly builds a bridge between the ethical and rit¬ 
ual life of the practitioner’s body, speech, and mind, 
and both the reality and its sacred embodiment in all 
buddhas. 

Bodhicitta is also a force that empowers the practi¬ 
tioner, and therefore plays an important role in some 
tantric rites of initiation or CONSECRATION (abhiseka). 
A common homology imagines bodhicitta as mascu¬ 
line potency— upaya and the seed of awakening—and 
prajna as the feminine “lotus-vessel” that receives the 
bodhicitta. Thus, bodhicitta becomes bindu (the “drop¬ 
lets” of awakening) and hence the semen that stands 
for the generative power of awakening. Because bo¬ 
dhicitta as bindu or semen represents the male potency 
of awakened saints, it is not uncommon for a female 
participant (a yoginl present symbolically or in person) 
to be seen as vidya or prajna, whereas bodhicitta stands 
for upaya. Classical Indian physiology assumed that fe¬ 
males also have semen, hence the disciple receiving ini¬ 
tiation ingested, symbolically or literally, the sexual 
fluids of both the guru (male) and the yoginl (female) 
as a way to give rise to the thought of awakening— 
thus generated, as it were, from the union of mother 
and father. 


Summary interpretations 

The above tapestry shows how the concept of bodhicitta 
ties together liturgy, systematic theories of awakening 
and the path, and the foundations of Buddhist ethics. 
It is a concept as important for the history of Mahayana 
ritual as those of the vow ( pranidhana ) and the dedi¬ 
cation of merit ( punyaparinamana ). A social history of 
the concept would include its function as a secure solid 
ground outside social and sectarian differences: It is, as 
it were, a thin, but steely thread that links the specifics 
of ritual and theology with the idea of a timeless and 
ineffable liberating reality. As a source of authority, 
bodhicitta is both an inner drive and an untainted re¬ 
ality beyond individual differences. 

Theologically, bodhicitta is, in part, a functional 
equivalent to the family of concepts encompassed by 
Hindu notions of prasada and Western concepts of 
grace: Bodhicitta stands for the mystery of the presence 
of the holy in an imperfect human being who is in need 
of liberation and imagines it, despite the unlikelihood 
of the presence of even the mere idea of perfection in 
such an imperfect being. 

See also: Original Enlightenment (Hongaku) 
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BODHIDHARMA 

Within the Chan school or tradition, Bodhidharma 
(ca. early fifth century) is considered the first patriarch 
of China, who brought Chan teachings from India to 
China, and the twenty-eighth patriarch in the trans¬ 
mission of the torch of enlightenment down from 
Sakyamuni Buddha. Bodhidharma is the subject of 
countless portraits, where he is represented as an In¬ 
dian wearing a full beard with rings in his ears and a 
monk’s robe, frequently engaged in the nine years of 
cross-legged sitting which he was loath to interrupt, 
even when a prospective disciple cut off his own arm 
to prove his sincerity. Modern scholars have come to 
doubt many of the elements in this legendary picture. 

Of the ten texts attributed to Bodhidharma, the most 
authentic is probably an unnamed compilation one can 
provisionally call the Bodhidharma Anthology. This an¬ 
thology opens with a biography and an exposition of 
his teaching, both composed by Tanlin, a sixth-century 
specialist in the Srimalddevisimhanada-sutra (Chinese, 
Shengman shizi hou jing; Sutra of Queen Srlmala). Tan- 
lin’s biography presents Bodhidharma as the third son 
of a South Indian king. Of Bodhidharma’s route to 
China, Tanlin says, “He subsequently crossed distant 
mountains and seas, traveling about propagating the 
teaching in North China.” This more historically feasi¬ 
ble Bodhidharma came to North China via Central Asia. 

Tanlin explains Bodhidharma’s teaching as “en¬ 
trance by principle and entrance by practice” ( liru and 
xingru). “Entrance by principle” involves awakening to 
the realization that all sentient beings are identical to 
the true nature ( dharmata )—if one abides in “wall ex¬ 
amining” ( biguan ) without dabbling in the scriptures, 
one will “tally with principle.” “Wall examining” has 
been the subject of countless exegeses, from the most 
imaginative and metaphorical (be like a wall painting 
of a bodhisattva gazing down upon the suffering of 
samsara) to the suggestion that it refers to the physi¬ 
cal posture of cross-legged sitting in front of a wall. 
Later Tibetan translations gloss it as “abiding in bright¬ 
ness” ( lham mergnas), a tantric interpretation that also 
invites scrutiny. 

“Entrance by practice” is fourfold: having patience 
in the face of suffering; being aware that the conditions 
for good things will eventually run out; seeking for 
nothing; and being in accord with intrinsic purity. The 
anthology also includes three Records (again the title is 
provisional) consisting of lecture materials, dialogues, 



Bodhidharma (ca. early fifth century), the first Chan patriarch of 
China. (Japanese wood sculpture, Edo period, 1600-1868). © 
Reunion des Musees Nationaux/Art Resource, NY. Reproduced 
by permission. 

and sayings. Record I has a saying attributed to Bod¬ 
hidharma: “When one does not understand, the per¬ 
son pursues dharmas; when one understands, dharmas 
pursue the person.” Later Chan did not appropriate 
this saying for its Bodhidharma story. 

Two other early sources of information on Bodhi¬ 
dharma deserve mention. The first is a sixth-century 
non-Buddhist source, the Luoyang qielan ji (Record of 
the Buddhist Edifices of Luoyang), which twice men¬ 
tions an Iranian-speaking Bodhidharma from Central 
Asia. The second is the seventh-century Xu gaoseng 
zhuan {Further Biographies of Eminent Monks) by Dao- 
xuan (596-667). It contains a Bodhidharma entry (a 
slightly reworked version of Tanlin’s piece), an entry 
on Bodhidharma’s successor, Huike, and a critique of 
Bodhidharma’s style of meditation. Here, Bodhi¬ 
dharma is said to have (1) come to China by the south¬ 
ern sea route, and (2) handed down a powerful mystery 
text, the Lankavatara-sutra ( Discourse of the Descent 
into Lanka), to Huike. Holders of this sutra were 
thought to be capable of uncanny feats, such as sitting 
cross-legged all night in a snowbank. The later Chan 
picture of Bodhidharma incorporates both Daoxuan’s 
southern sea route and his sacramental transmission 
of the Lahkavatdra. By the early eighth century, the 
first Chan histories had assembled these key elements 
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as the Bodhidharma story, drawing principally upon 

Daoxuan’s work. 

See also: China 
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BODHISATTVA(S) 

The term bodhisattva (Pali, bodhisatta; Tibetan, 
byang chub sems pa-, Chinese, pusa; Korean, posal, 
Japanese, bosatsu) refers to a sattva (person) on a 
Buddhist marga (path) in pursuit of bodhi (awak¬ 
ening) or one whose nature is awakening. In the 
Mahayana tradition, a bodhisattva is a practitioner 
who, by habituating himself in the practice of the 
paramitA (perfection), aspires to become a buddha 
in the future by seeking anuttarasamyaksambodhi 
(complete, perfect awakening) through prajna 
(wisdom) and by benefiting all sentient beings 
through karuna (compassion). A bodhisattva is one 
who courageously seeks enlightenment through to¬ 
tally and fully benefiting others ( parartha ), as well as 
himself ( svdrtha ). A bodhisattva is also termed a ma- 
hasattva or “Great Being” because he is a Mahayana 
practitioner who seeks anuttarasamyaksambodhi and 
who is equipped with the necessities for enlighten¬ 
ment— punyasambhara (accumulation of merits) and 
jhanasambhdra (accumulation of wisdom)—and the 
quality of upaya-kausalya (skillful means); that is, he 
knows how to act appropriately in any situation. 

According to the Bodhisattvabhumi, the bodhisatt- 
vayana (spiritual path of a bodhisattva) is considered 
to be superior to both the sravakayana (spiritual path 
of the disciples) and the pratyekabuddhayana (spiritual 
path of a self-awakened buddha) because a bodhisattva 
is destined to attain enlightenment by removing the 
klesajheyavarana (emotional and intellectual afflic¬ 
tions), whereas those on the other two spiritual paths 


aspire for nirvana, that is, extinction of emotional af¬ 
flictions only. 

The bodhisattva is known by different appellations; 
for example, in Mahaydna-sutralamkara XIX: 73-74, 
the following fifteen names are given as synonyms for 
bodhisattva: 

1. mahasattva (great being) 

2. dhimat (wise) 

3. uttamadyuti (most splendid) 

4. jinaputra (Buddha’s son) 

5. jinadhara (holding to the Buddha) 

6. vijetr (conqueror) 

7. jinahkura (Buddha’s offspring) 

8. vikranta (bold) 

9. paramdscarya (most marvelous) 

10. sarthavaha (caravan leader) 

11. mahayasas (of great glory) 

12. krpalu (compassionate) 

13. mahapunya (greatly meritorious) 

14. Isvara (lord) 

15. dharmika (righteous). 

Bodhisattvas are of ten classes: 

1. gotrastha (one who has not reached purity yet) 

2. avatlrna (one who investigates the arising of the 
enlightenment mind) 

3. asuddhasaya (one who has not reached a pure in¬ 
tention) 

4. suddhasaya (one who has reached a pure inten¬ 
tion) 

5. aparipakva (one who has not matured in the 
highest state) 

6. paripakva (one who has matured in the highest 
state) 

7. aniyatipatita (one who although matured has not 
yet entered contemplation) 

8. niyatipatita (one who has entered contempla¬ 
tion) 

9. ekajatipratibaddha (one who is about to enter the 
supreme enlightenment) 
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10. caramabhavika (one who has entered supreme 
enlightenment in this life). 

Regarding the bodhisattva’s practice, different 
texts use different categories to discuss the process. 
For example, the Dasabhumika-sutra refers to the 
dasabhumi (ten spiritual stages) of a bodhisattva, 
while the Bodhisattvabhumi makes reference to twelve 
vihara (abodes), adding two vihara to the list of ten 
bhumis: gotravihara (abode of the bodhisattva fam¬ 
ily) and adhimukticarydvihdra (abode of firm resolu¬ 
tion), the latter of which continues throughout the 
next ten abodes. The last ten of the viharas essentially 
correspond to the ten bodhisattva stages of the 
Dasabhumika-sutra, although each has a name differ¬ 
ent from the names of the stages. In each of the ten 
stages of the Dasabhumika-sutra, a distinct paramita 
is practiced so that the bodhisattva gradually elevates 
himself to the final goal of enlightenment. The stages 
of practice according to the Dasabhumika-sutra, with 
their corresponding paramitas, are as follows: 

1. pramudita-bhumi (joyful stage): danaparamita 
(perfection of charity) 

2. vimala-bhumi (free of defilements stage): slla- 
paramita (perfection of ethical behavior) 

3. prabhakarl-bhumi (light-giving stage): dhyana- 
paramita (perfection of contemplation) 

4. arcismati-bhumi (glowing wisdom stage): 
ksdntipdramitd (perfection of patience) 

5. sudurjaya-bhumi (mastery of utmost difficulty 
stage): vlryaparamita (perfection of energy) 

6. abhimukhl-bhumi (wisdom beyond definition of 
impure or pure stage): prajhaparamita (perfec¬ 
tion of wisdom) 

7. durahgama-bhumi (proceeding afar stage [in 
which a bodhisattva gets beyond self to help oth¬ 
ers]): upayakausalyapdramitd (perfection of uti¬ 
lizing one’s expertise) 

8. acala-bhumi (calm and unperturbed stage): 
pranidhanaparamita (perfection of making vows 
to save all sentient beings) 

9. sadhumati-bhumi (good thought stage): bala- 
pdramitd (perfection of power to guide sentient 
beings) 

10. dharmamagha-bhiimi (rain cloud of dharma 
stage): jhanapdramitd (perfection of all-inclusive 
wisdom) 


However, the numbers of stages of a bodhisattva are 
inconsistent from sutra to sutra and from commen¬ 
tary to commentary. One finds fifty-two stages in the 
Pusa yingluo benyejing (Taisho no. 1485), fifty-one in 
the Renwang jing (Humane Kings Sutra, Taisho 
no. 245), forty in both the Fanwang jing (Brahma’s 
Net Sutra, Taisho no. 1484) and the Avatamsaka- 
sutra (Huayan jing, Taisho no. 278), fifty-seven in 
the Surangama[samadhi] -sutra (Taisho no. 642), fifty- 
four in the Cheng weishi lun (Taisho no. 1591), four 
in the Mahayanasamgraha (She dasheng lun, Taisho 
no. 1594), and both thirteen and seven stages in the 
Bodhisattvabhumi (Pusa dichi jing, Taisho no. 1581). 

There are other classifications of bodhisattvas, such 
as those who enter enlightenment quickly and those 
who enter gradually; those who are householders and 
those who are not, each divided into nine classes; 
those who are extremely compassionate, such as 
Avalokitesvara; and those who are extremely wise, such 
as Manjusrl. Maitreya bodhisattva is considered to be 
the future buddha who is prophesized to appear in this 
world. Sakyamuni himself is understood to have been 
a bodhisattva in his past lives and is so called in the ac¬ 
counts of his previous births (jataka). 

In order to distinguish him from the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, who benefit only themselves, a 
Mahayana bodhisattva is characterized as one who 
makes vows to benefit all sentient beings, as well as 
himself. In the Pure Land tradition, for example, ac¬ 
cording to the Larger Sukhavat!vyuha-sutra, the 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva Dharmakara makes forty- 
eight vows and becomes the Buddha of Infinite Light 
and Life (Amitabha or Amitayus), who resides in the 
Western Quarter and functions as a salvific buddha. 

Among the well-known bodhisattvas, Avaloki¬ 
tesvara and Maitreya are probably the most popular 
in East Asia. In the East Asian Buddhist tradition, 
Avalokitesvara, better known by the Chinese name 
Guanyin (Korean, Kwanseum; Japanese, Kannon), is 
worshiped by both clergy and laity as a mother figure, 
a savior, and a mentor, who responds to the pain and 
suffering of sentient beings. In Tibet, Tenzin Gyatso, 
the fourteenth Dalai Lama, is considered to be a rein¬ 
carnation of Avalokitesvara. 

Maitreya (Pali, Metteyya) bodhisattva, who is said 
to dwell in Tusita heaven, is known as the “future 
buddha” because he will appear in this world to re¬ 
establish Buddhism after all vestiges of the current 
dispensation of Sakyamuni Buddha have vanished. 
Tradition holds that Asanga went to Tusita to study 
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An image of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara being worshiped by 
the donor of the painting. (Chinese painting from the caves of 
Dunhuang, tenth century.) The Art Archive/Musee Guimet 
Paris/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by permission. 

under Maitreya, where he received five treatises from 
him that became the basis for establishing the Yogacara 
school. Worship of Maitreya as the future buddha has 
also contributed to millenarianism and millenarian 
movements in several Buddhist traditions. 

ManjusrI and Samantabhadra are bodhisattvas who 
are often depicted in a triad together with the primor¬ 
dial Buddha Vairocana. Samantabhadra stands on 
Vairocana’s right side and ManjusrI on his left. 
Samantabhadra is also often shown seated on the back 
of a white elephant, holding a wish-fulfilling jewel, a 
lotus flower, or a scripture, exemplifying his role as the 
guardian of the teaching and practice of the Buddha. 
ManjusrI, by contrast, represents wisdom, and is de¬ 
picted wielding a flaming sword that cuts through the 
veil of ignorance. 

Buddhist scholars and savants of India, such as 
Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu, have been referred to as 
bodhisattvas; in China, Dao’an, for example, is known 


as Yinshou pusa. In more modern times, founders of 
new Buddhist movements in China, Taiwan, Japan, and 
the United States are considered by followers to be bo¬ 
dhisattvas and, in some cases, even buddhas. 

See also: Bodhisattva Images; Mudra and Visual 
Imagery 
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BODHISATTVA IMAGES 

Although they play a fairly limited role in early Bud¬ 
dhism, bodhisattvas came to occupy a position of 
preeminence in later Buddhist literature. Moreover, 
visual representations of bodhisattvas comprise one of 
the largest and most important categories of imagery 
in Buddhist art. Despite this popularity, however, de¬ 
pictions of bodhisattvas, as with anthropomorphic de¬ 
pictions of BUDDHAS, apparently did not first appear 
until at least several centuries after the lifetime of the 
historical Buddha, Sakyamuni. Various explanations 
have been proposed to account for the relatively late 
emergence of the cult of images in Buddhism, but the 
textual and archaeological record remains inconclusive 
on several important fronts, such as the contentious 
question of when—and why—the earliest images of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas were created. While many 
aspects of the origin of the bodhisattva in the context 
of Buddhist art thus remain unresolved, the subse¬ 
quent evolution and transmission of images of bod¬ 
hisattvas are easier to chart. 
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Early representations 

Judged on the basis of surviving stone sculpture from 
India, which constitutes the largest block of early evi¬ 
dence, the iconography of buddhas and of bodhisattvas 
differs in several key respects. A second-century triad 
from Gandhara illustrates the typical characteristics of 
the two figural types. The central Buddha is depicted 
as an ascetic, with a simple coiffure, the plain robes 
customarily worn by a monk, and no other sort of 
adornment; the flanking bodhisattvas, by contrast, are 
depicted as very much of this world, with elaborate 
hairstyles and headdresses, rich robes, and the sorts of 
jeweled necklaces, bracelets, and earrings typically re¬ 
served for royalty. More than merely a reflection of 
stylistic preferences, these differences have long been 
interpreted as carrying deeper meaning. The simplic¬ 
ity of the Buddha’s presentation, for example, can be 
seen as indicative of his status as one who has re¬ 
nounced the material world, while the ornamentation 
of the bodhisattva invokes analogies between earthly 
and spiritual power, and between material and spiri¬ 
tual abundance. 

It should be noted that there are several other im¬ 
ages, such as a red sandstone sculpture from Mathura, 
that seem to contradict this general categorization: Al¬ 
though the standing figure exhibits the lack of adorn¬ 
ment associated with images of the Buddha, the 
inscription labels it very clearly as a bodhisattva. In 
fact, such representations are reflections of a popular 
early motif that emphasized Sakyamuni’s status as a 
bodhisattva, both in previous lives and just prior to be¬ 
coming a buddha. This tradition, however, was cer¬ 
tainly overshadowed by more typical imagery of the 
so-called mahasattvas, or “Great Beings,” as the well- 
known bodhisattvas generally associated with Ma- 
hayana Buddhism were often called. It is this later 
ideal of powerful, transcendent figures dedicated to al¬ 
leviating suffering in the human realm that underlies 
the development of the complex and multifaceted 
iconography of bodhisattvas that permeates the Bud¬ 
dhist world. 

While there are, then, certain general characteristics 
shared by almost all bodhisattvas, there are also many 
specific individual traits that serve to distinguish one 
from another. Often these take the forms of particular 
attributes, such as the vase carried by Maitreya, the 
thunderbolt (Sanskrit, vajra) held by Vajrapani, or the 
sword and book frequently given to Manjusri, while in 
other instances a bodhisattva might be paired with a 
specific animal mount, as are Samantabhadra and his 


elephant. In practice, however, this kind of straight¬ 
forward iconographical identification is often made 
more difficult by the fact that many traits evolve over 
time, of course, or are transformed in different geo¬ 
graphical regions; furthermore, some bodhisattvas can 
assume multiple physical forms, each with its own dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics. A closer look at some of the 
traditions of representation of Avalokitesvara, un¬ 
doubtedly the single most popular bodhisattva in the 
pantheon, will help to illustrate the nature and scope 
of these complexities. 

The Bodhisattva of Compassion 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Perceiver of the 
Sounds of the World) appears frequently in Indian 
Buddhist literature and art, and in both arenas assumes 
a multiplicity of forms and plays a variety of roles. In 
some sutras, the Avalokitesvara is merely a background 
figure, so to speak, and pictorially and sculpturally he 
is often portrayed as a subordinate attendant to the 
Buddha; over time, however, he was increasingly rep¬ 
resented in both mediums as the focus of attention. 
What remains constant, and thus serves as a unifying 
element in the majority of literary and artistic depic¬ 
tions, is an emphasis on Avalokitesvara as the embod¬ 
iment of infinite karuna (compassion). One concrete 
expression of this emphasis can be seen in the many 
literary accounts detailing how the bodhisattva can 
save someone from the perils of the world. Icono- 
graphically, this theme is reflected by such features 
as the multiple limbs and heads with which 
Avalokitesvara is often endowed (underscoring this 
special ability to help those in distress), and by the im¬ 
age of Amitabha Buddha usually found in his head¬ 
dress (alluding to the Western Paradise where 
Avalokitesvara may help one be reborn). 

The popularity of Avalokitesvara spread to China 
(where he is known as Guanyin) and other parts of 
East Asia (Japan, Kannon; Korea, Kwanseum), and 
grew to such an extent that it essentially overshadowed 
that of all other bodhisattvas. Initially this was brought 
about in part by the widespread appeal of the Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), several early 
translations of which were made into Chinese, in 
which Guanyin figures prominently; in fact, chapter 
25, which details some thirty-three different manifes¬ 
tations of Guanyin, was often published and circulated 
as an independent text. Many well-known depictions 
of Guanyin are based on imagery from the Lotus 
Sutra, and it is perhaps the elasticity of form described 
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The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara—the Bodhisattva of Compas¬ 
sion—shown with a thousand arms, symbolizing his ability to help 
those in distress. (Chinese wood sculpture.) © Reunion des Musees 
Nationaux/Art Resource, NY. Reproduced by permission. 

in the sutra that made it possible for different branches 
of Buddhism to be associated with different character¬ 
istic representations of the bodhisattva. Thus, to give 
just two examples: While Pure Land Buddhism fa¬ 
vored images of Guanyin leading souls to paradise, the 
Chan school preferred the so-called Water-Moon 
Guanyin and its allusions to the illusory nature of the 
phenomenal world. 

Of all the developments associated with representa¬ 
tions of Avalokitesvara, none has received as much 
scholarly attention as the gender transformation that 
Guanyin underwent in China. While it is true that bo- 
dhisattvas are theoretically beyond such dualities as 
male and female, early depictions of Guanyin often ex¬ 
hibit decidedly male characteristics (such as the mus¬ 
tache common in both Indian and Chinese portrayals), 
while the Lotus Sutra also lists various specifically fe¬ 
male forms that Guanyin is capable of assuming. 
Whether influenced by these literary descriptions, or 
because compassion was perceived as a more feminine 
emotional trait, or in response to the cosmological ten¬ 
dency in traditional China to create yin/yang pairings 
of complementary forces such as wisdom and com¬ 
passion, whatever complex combination of factors was 
at play, the outcome was that Guanyin emerged in 


China as the goddess of mercy and compassion, and 
retained that status throughout later East Asian artis¬ 
tic traditions. 

Meanings beyond the text 

Images of Avalokitesvara, despite their great variety 
and multiplicity, share a common emphasis on the 
virtue of karuna, and exhibit remarkable continuity 
over time and location. To a great extent, this is due 
to a close correlation between text and image; indeed, 
the primary meanings for most representations of 
bodhisattvas derive from sutras and other literary 
sources. There are, however, many instances where 
bodhisattva imagery exhibits different patterns of de¬ 
velopment, and derives meaning from other arenas. 
The Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha, for example, who may 
have evolved from pre-Buddhist Indian earth gods, 
rarely appears in either art or literature in India. In 
China, by contrast, as the Bodhisattva Dizang, 
Ksitigarbha is frequently depicted in illustrations of 
scenes of hell (though his popularity drops off re¬ 
markably after the thirteenth century), while in Japan, 
where he is known as Jizo, he has long been popular¬ 
ized as the protector of children. Lastly, as Chijang 
posal, he was one of the most important bodhisattvas 
in Korean Buddhism during the Chosdn period 
(1392-1910), and most traditional Korean monastic 
complexes had a special Ksitigarbha Hall where paint¬ 
ings of Chijang and the Kings of Hell were the focus 
of ritual offerings on behalf of the deceased during the 
mourning period for the dead. Each of these instances 
demonstrates the frequently localized meanings of a 
given theme that can evolve apart from canonical tex¬ 
tual sources. 

On an even more particularized level, bodhisattva 
imagery has often been linked to historical individu¬ 
als, a phenomenon that certainly can alter visual 
meaning in a number of ways. For example, Bodhi- 
dharma, the reputed transmitter of Chan Buddhism 
from India to China, is claimed in Chan tradition as 
an incarnation of Avalokitesvara. This may account 
for both the somewhat surprising frequency with 
which Avalokitesvara is depicted in images connected 
with Chan, as well as the structural similarities 
between such images as “Bodhidharma on a Reed” 
and the “White-robed Guanyin” or “Guanyin with 
Willows”—similarities that are clearly intended to ap¬ 
propriate the aura of the bodhisattva for the Chan pa¬ 
triarch. (In a similar vein, the Dalai Lama of Tibetan 
Buddhism is also viewed as an incarnation of Aval¬ 
okitesvara, and here, too, the identification certainly 
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serves to reinforce claims of spiritual authority.) There 
are also well-attested examples that link secular, rather 
than religious, leaders with bodhisattvas. In China, the 
infamous Empress Wu Zetian (d. 706) of the Tang dy¬ 
nasty, for example, went to great lengths to encour¬ 
age belief in the idea that she was an incarnation of 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya, and it has been claimed 
that various Buddhist images that she sponsored 
actually bear her own likeness. In the Qing dynasty, 
the Qianlong emperor (r. 1736-1795) had himself 
portrayed on multiple occasions as the Bodhisattva 
ManjusrI, enshrined at the center of a complex 
mandala, while in the late nineteenth century the 
empress dowager Zixi cast herself as Guanyin in elab¬ 
orate living tableaux that were preserved in pho¬ 
tographs. Whatever religious motivations may lie 
behind such acts, the ends they served can justifiably 
be described as more political than religious. 

In short, if many images of bodhisattvas, whether 
painted or sculpted, are informed by sincere attempts 
to convey the spiritual powers associated with these 
Great Beings whose superhuman exploits were made fa¬ 
mous by Mahayana sutras, there are other images that 
attempt to borrow these connotations for different pur¬ 
poses. At the same time, there are also cases in which 
representations of bodhisattvas are so far removed from 
the context of Buddhism that they are essentially de¬ 
pleted of religious meaning altogether. For example, 
while it is difficult to determine whether the elegant 
blanc-de-chine ceramic images of Guanyin first popu¬ 
larized in the seventeenth century were originally ad¬ 
mired and sought out primarily for their formal and 
aesthetic qualities, that certainly became the case for the 
avid collectors, mainly foreign, who started to amass 
them in the early twentieth century. In the end, even a 
bodhisattva is powerless in the face of commodification. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; Hells, Images of; 
Mudra and Visual Imagery; Sutra Illustrations 
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BODY, PERSPECTIVES ON THE 

The path to nirvana or awakening, for Buddhists, in¬ 
volves the entire human being as a psychophysical 
complex. Although known to distinguish physical 
processes from psychic processes for the purpose of 
analysis, Buddhists do not ascribe to the notion (ar¬ 
ticulated by other religious traditions originating in 
India) that within every person there exists an eternal 
nonphysical self that may be said to “have” or 
“occupy” a body. For Buddhists, physical processes are 
dependent upon mental processes and vice versa. 
Thus, Buddhist traditions utilize the body as an object 
of contemplation and as a locus of transformation. 

Buddhist scriptures and meditation manuals pre¬ 
sent a wide variety of meditations that focus on the 
body. Many involve mindful awareness of everyday 
activity: mindfulness of breathing; mindfulness of 
modes of deportment, such as standing and sitting; and 
mindfulness of routine activities, such as walking, eat¬ 
ing, and resting. Others meditations are analytic in 
nature. The body may be broken down into its four 
material elements: earth or solidity, water or fluidity, 
fire or heat, and air or movement. Such analytic exer¬ 
cises are particularly helpful for overcoming the illu¬ 
sion of an enduring “self’ (atman; Pali, attan ). In the 
Majjhimanikdya (Group Discourses of Middle Length, 
III. 90-1), the analysis of the body into its four mate¬ 
rial elements is compared to the quartering of an ox; 
once the ox is so divided, the generic concept of “flesh” 
diminishes recognition of the individuality of the ox. 

Although members of other religious communities 
in ancient India also practiced such meditations on the 
physical elements of earth, water, fire, and air in the 
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body, Indian Buddhists developed a uniquely Buddhist 
form of meditation on the body, which is praised in 
Buddhist scripture as the sine qua non of salvation. 
Called “mindfulness of the body,” this contemplative 
technique entails breaking the body down into its 
thirty-two constituent parts, including internal organs 
such as the heart, the liver, the spleen, and the kidneys. 
The anatomical analysis in this cultivation of mind¬ 
fulness of the body is so detailed that some scholars 
credit members of the early Buddhist monastic order 
(sangha) with a decisive role in the development of 
ancient Indian anatomical theory. Kenneth Zysk has 
argued that concern with ritual impurity limited the 
extent to which other (namely Brahmanical or proto- 
Hindu) religious specialists could serve as healers and 
carry out empirical studies based on dissection. Re¬ 
strictions concerning the handling of bodily wastes 
from persons of different social classes and the disposal 
of dead bodies limited what Brahmanical caregivers 
could offer in the way of medical care and empirical 
research. With their relative, but certainly not absolute, 
indifference to Brahmanical purity strictures, members 
of the Buddhist sangha acquired a great deal of em¬ 
pirical knowledge of bodily processes and led the way 
in medical advances. 

The ambiguity of the body 

If Zysk is correct in asserting that Buddhist monastic 
communities in India were less hindered by constraints 
concerning the handling of bodily wastes and dead 
bodies, this is not to say that members of the Buddhist 
sangha regarded the body as intrinsically valuable, nor 
that their conceptions of the body were untouched by 
concerns about bodily purity and pollution. Cultivat¬ 
ing distaste for the body by noting with disgust the dis¬ 
charges from various apertures of the body constitutes 
an initial stage of psychophysical training practiced by 
monastics of virtually all Buddhist denominations. 
With its orifices producing mucus, earwax, sweat, ex¬ 
crement, and the like, the body is conventionally imag¬ 
ined as a rot-filled pustule, a boil with many openings 
leaking pus. For monks and nuns who are afflicted by 
sensual desire and who view bodily pleasures like eat¬ 
ing, bathing, self-adornment, and sexual activity as in¬ 
herently pleasing, developing a sense of aversion 
toward the body by visualizing it as a foul pustule or 
by contemplating corpses in various stages of putre¬ 
faction is recommended as an antidote to sensuality. 

And if the generic human body is comparable to a 
leaky bag of filth, the female body is regarded as even 
more disgusting. This perception is perhaps due to the 


fact that it has an additional aperture lacking in males, 
an aperture prone to emitting periodic quantities of 
blood (Faure, p. 57). In any case, literary representa¬ 
tions of meditations of the loathsomeness of the body 
tend to be overwhelmingly androcentric. Such narra¬ 
tives, embedded in hagiographies of various denomi¬ 
nations, are filled with scenes of dying and diseased 
women observed by male spectators. Female specta¬ 
tors who appear in such narratives are depicted in ways 
that conform to the andocentric orientation of the 
genre. Male bodies almost never function as objects of 
contemplation for women in these narratives. Instead, 
women contemplating the foulness of the body observe 
their own aging bodies or those of other women. While 
Buddhist discourse holds all bodies to be impermanent 
and subject to disease, such hagiographies suggest 
there is nothing so effective as a female body to make 
this basic truth concrete. 

As unsettling as many of these accounts may be, one 
should not assume that Buddhists are phobic about the 
body. The aversion such accounts induce is not an end 
in itself but a remedy for pleasure-seeking. Ultimately 
the outlook meditators seek is neither attraction nor 
revulsion but indifference. Contemplation of the foul¬ 
ness of the body is sometimes described as a “bitter 
medicine” that may be terminated once greed for bod¬ 
ily pleasures has been overcome. After having served 
its purpose as a counteractive practice, disgust for the 
body should ideally give way to a more neutral atti¬ 
tude. Moreover, in comparison with the bodies of non¬ 
humans, the human body is a blessing. Buddhists 
across Asia recognize that human birth is rare, and 
many Buddhists regard human embodiment as an es¬ 
sential prerequisite for achieving awakening. Although 
human bodies may be of a gross material nature com¬ 
pared to those of divine beings dwelling in heavenly 
realms, humans enjoy occasions for awakening that 
gods and goddesses lack by virtue of the very sublime 
material conditions in which they live. Rebirth as a god 
or goddess is a worthy goal for laity, who may not be 
in immediate pursuit of awakening, but it holds little 
charm for those monks and nuns who do not wish to 
defer their awakening by hundreds of years. For them, 
embodiment as a human being is a valuable opportu¬ 
nity not to be wasted. 

Thus, much depends on the perspective when eval¬ 
uating the status of the human body for Buddhists. If 
treated as an intrinsically valuable thing, the body can 
obstruct the experience of awakening, preventing one 
from seeing things as they really are. But when used 
instrumentally as a locus of meditation and insight, the 
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body has immense value, more precious than a wish- 
fulfilling jewel. Hence the Buddha is reported to have 
affirmed in the Samyuttanikaya (Connected Discourses; 
1.62) that the body, with its attendant psychic 
processes, is the locus of salvation, the path to a tran¬ 
scendent, deathless condition. 

Subtle bodies, salvific bodies 

Thus the body may present the face of a friend or a 
foe, depending on what goals one wishes to achieve in 
life and how well one invests the body’s resources in 
achieving those goals. Monastic training, like a regi¬ 
men of physical training, develops capacities unknown 
to those without self-discipline. If one dedicates one¬ 
self to the disciplined cultivation of Buddhist virtues 
(i.e., salutary physical, moral, and cognitive states), 
those virtues will be instantiated in the form and ap¬ 
pearance of one’s body. Buddhist texts promote the 
goal of bodily transformation, promising sweet¬ 
smelling, beautiful, and healthy bodies to those who 
cultivate virtue, even while teaching that in their nat¬ 
ural condition all bodies are smelly, impermanent 
havens of disease and death. Given this emphasis on 
bodily transformation through the cultivation of 
virtue, it should come as no surprise that Buddhists 
advocate contact with and contemplation of the bod¬ 
ies of buddhas and saints such as arhats and bod- 
hisattvas. Contact with such beings is salutary not 
just because such beings are virtuous and helpful, but 
because their discipline has transformed them to the 
point where their bodies exude medicinal effects. Like 
walking apothecaries, Buddhist saints are said to heal 
disease upon contact with the afflicted just as their 
words heal the disease ( duhkha ) that according to Bud¬ 
dhists afflicts all unawakened beings. 

Accounts of the salutary effects of seeing buddhas, 
arhats, and bodhisattvas—or even formulating the as¬ 
piration to have such experiences—are commonplace 
in many genres of Buddhist literature. Seeing their ra¬ 
diant skin, bright eyes, and decorous deportment en¬ 
genders serenity and joy; the sight is said to be at once 
tranquilizing and stimulating. This Buddhist empha¬ 
sis on the benefits of seeing the body of the Buddha or 
other religious virtuosi can in part be explained by the 
South Asian milieu in which Buddhism arose. Many 
South Asian religious traditions promote the practice 
of participatory seeing ( darsana ) whereby the observer 
participates in the sacrality of the observed by visual 
contact. If one cannot gaze upon the bodies of Bud¬ 
dhist saints, one can nevertheless recollect the features 
of the body of the Buddha. The contemplative prac¬ 


tice of recollecting the extraordinary features of the 
body of the Buddha, with its thirty-two major and 
eighty minor distinguishing marks, is common to all 
Buddhist traditions. The Buddha is also embodied in 
his teachings (dharma). While some Buddhists insist 
that this body of teaching is the only proper object of 
reverence and that adoration of the physical form is 
misguided, Kevin Trainor notes that textual passages 
warning against attachment to the Buddha’s physical 
form are outnumbered by passages advocating such 
devotion. 

The gift of the body 

In accordance with the principle that the body has no 
intrinsic value, but gains value through the manner in 
which it is used, Buddhists extol the practice of offer¬ 
ing one’s body to others out of compassion. Tales of 
the former lives of the Buddha narrate many occasions 
in which the Buddha-to-be offered his flesh to starv¬ 
ing animals at the expense of his life. Whereas Ther- 
avada Buddhists regard such altruistic practices as 
praiseworthy but not necessarily to be imitated, Ma- 
hayana Buddhists regard self-sacrifice as an essential 
component of the Buddhist path. 

In addition to offering their bodies as food for starv¬ 
ing beings, followers of the bodhisattva path also gain 
merit by burning the body as an act of religious de¬ 
votion. The locus classicus for the practice of self- 
immolation is an incident narrated in the Lotus 
Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra). In a previous 
life, the bodhisattva Bhaisajyaraja ingested copious 
amounts of flammable substances and then set fire to 
his body as an offering to the buddhas. The burning 
of the entire body or parts of the body, such as an arm 
or a finger, is highly celebrated in Chinese Buddhist 
texts composed from the fifth through the tenth cen¬ 
turies. The practice continues today in symbolic form 
in Chinese Buddhist monastic ordinations: The ordi- 
nand’s eagerness to make such an offering is signaled 
by the burning of several places on the head with cones 
of incense. In preparing the body for immolation, Chi¬ 
nese Buddhists reportedly followed special grain-free 
diets that drew on Daoist traditions associated with the 
pursuit of immortality. James Benn has demonstrated 
that these grain-free diets were also used by Buddhist 
adepts in preparation for self-mummification, 
whereby the deceased adept’s body would serve an 
iconic function as an object of worship. 

Self-immolation has also been developed in inter¬ 
esting ways in Southeast Asia. During the Vietnam War, 
Vietnamese monks and nuns used self-immolation as 
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a means of political protest. They attracted consider¬ 
able attention to their cause by performing public self- 
immolations in protest against the Diem regime, 
which had imposed restrictive measures on the prac¬ 
tice of Buddhism and the activities of Buddhist monks 
and nuns. 

When its sacrifice for the sake of others is advocated, 
the body is clearly an essential element of religious 
practice. However, even putting such heroic measures 
aside, one cannot embark on the bodhisattva path 
without regarding the body as an essential means of 
fulfilling one’s bodhisattva vows. One of the central 
vows of the bodhisattva is a statement that one is ea¬ 
ger to undergo billions of repeated embodiments in 
the cycle of rebirth (samsara) in order to help others 
achieve awakening. 

In contrast to the Mahayanist emphasis on post¬ 
poning final awakening for eons and eons, Buddhist 
tantra (Vajrayana) stresses speed of attainment, 
promising the achievement of buddhahood in one 
lifetime. The body is said to contain the seeds of bud¬ 
dhahood, the prerequisites for achieving full awaken¬ 
ing in this lifetime. Hence the human body as a focus 
of practice is central to Vajrayana Buddhism. Practi¬ 
tioners regard the body as a microcosm of the universe, 
with all its gods, goddesses, and other powerful beings. 
Such beings are invoked and their powers harnessed 
for the goal of full awakening by touching various parts 
of the body using special hand gestures and by chant¬ 
ing mantras or sacred utterances. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Buddhahood 
and Buddha Bodies; Gender; Sexuality 
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BON 

Bon (pronounced pon) is often characterized as the in¬ 
digenous, pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. While not 
entirely untrue, such a description is misleading. There 
are clearly indigenous Tibetan elements in historical 
Bon, and some of these elements likely predate the ar¬ 
rival of Buddhism in Tibet. But because there was no 
effective Tibetan literary language before the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism, there is scant evidence from 
which to reconstruct pre-Buddhist Bon. Moreover, be¬ 
cause the Bon that is known from later sources (and 
exists to this day alongside Tibetan Buddhism) is a 
highly syncretic religious complex, deeply conditioned 
by its encounter with Indian (and probably other) 
forms of Buddhism, it cannot rightly be considered ei¬ 
ther indigenous or pre-Buddhist. 

Historical Bon itself claims to be a direct descen¬ 
dant of—indeed identical with—a religion known as 
Bon that existed during the centuries before the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism to Tibet in the eighth century. 
The few extant sources from the royal dynastic period 
in Tibet do suggest the existence during this period of 
a religious formation that may have been known as 
Bon, whose priests were called bon po, and perhaps also 
gshen. As reconstructed from these sources, this early- 
or proto-Bon seems to have included a strong belief in 
an afterlife and to have involved a system of funerary 
rites, animal sacrifices, and royal consecration cere¬ 
monies as primary foci. It thus bears little resemblance 
to later Bon. 

There seems to have been some friction between 
proto-Bon and Buddhism in the dynastic period. Later 
sources from both traditions tell of Buddhist perse¬ 
cutions of Bon, which the Buddhist king Khri srong 
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lde btsan (pronounced Trisong Detsen; r. 755-797 
C.E.) is said to have formally proscribed around 785. 
Buddhists tell of a subsequent Bon persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism. Both accounts share many similar features 
(banishing of priests, hiding of books for later recov¬ 
ery, etc.), so the historicity of many of the details is 
open to doubt, although nearly contemporaneous doc¬ 
uments preserved in Dunhuang do indicate some ten¬ 
sion between the traditions. 

Later Bon considers its “founder” to have been the 
teacher Gshen rab mi bo (pronounced Shenrap Miwo), 
from the semimythical land of ’Ol mo lung ring. As in 
the Mahayana account of Sakyamuni Buddha, Gshen 
rab is said to have been an enlightened being who em¬ 
anated in this world as the preordained teacher of the 
present world-age. Yet, unlike Sakyamuni, accounts 
of whom emphasize early renunciation of his king¬ 
dom and married life, Gshen rab is said to have 
remained a layman until late in life, working to prop¬ 
agate Bon as a prince, together with his many wives 
and offspring. 

The documented historical period of Bon begins 
with the “rediscovery” of many allegedly ancient Bon 
scriptures by Gshen chen klu dga’ (pronounced 
Shenchen Lugah, 996-1035) around 1017; these texts 
make up a substantial part of the current Bon canon. 
Gshen chen klu dga’ was a native of west-central 
Gtsang province, and the majority of early Bon insti¬ 
tutions were centered in that area. He and his disciples 
created the scriptural and institutional base for Bon 
during the next four centuries. In 1405 Shes rab rgyal 
mtshan (pronounced Shayrap Gyeltsen, 1356-1415) 
founded the monastery of Sman ri (pronounced Men- 
ree), which was to become the most important Bon 
center until the twentieth century. The eminent scholar 
of Bon, Per Kvaerne, has suggested that the Bon canon 
was fixed in this period, likely no later than 1450. 

Bon was reputedly persecuted again under the rule 
of the fifth Dalai Lama (1617—1682) and during the 
succeeding two centuries, during which time Bon 
monasteries were closed, destroyed, or converted, 
though some scholars downplay the extent of this per¬ 
secution. The canon was subjected to further revision 
in the mid-eighteenth century by Kun grol grags pa 
(pronounced Kundrol Takpa, 1700-?), who prepared 
a detailed catalogue of its scriptures. Subsequently, in 
the nineteenth century, Bon experienced something of 
a resurgence. The primarily Buddhist Non-sectarian 
(n's rned) Movement, in which the Bon teacher Shar 
rdza bkra shis rgyal mtshan (pronounced Shardza 


Tashi Gyeltsen, 1858-1935) collaborated, expressed 
collegial respect for Bon and vice versa. The impor¬ 
tance of the great perfection ( rdzogs chen ) and redis¬ 
covered treasure ( gter ma) teachings in both the 
Non-sectarian Movement and Bon provided the foun¬ 
dation for mutual recognition and cross-fertilization. 
From this time until the present, there have been some 
who speak of Bon as the “fifth school” of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, in addition to the Rnying ma (Nyingma), 
Sa skya (Sakya), Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu), and Dge 
LUGS (GELUK). 

There are in fact many similarities between Bon and 
the Tibetan Buddhist traditions, which make such an 
identification—while ultimately untenable—not en¬ 
tirely unreasonable. In fact, the basic teachings of Bon 
are virtually identical to those found in Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism. Both traditions commonly refer to the ideal, 
enlightened being by the term sangs rgyas (Sanskrit, 
buddha) and to enlightenment itself by the term byang 
chub (Sanskrit, bodhi [awakening]). In addition to 
these exact correspondences, one also sometimes finds 
the use of alternative, but functionally equivalent, 
terms. For instance, the term bon is contrasted with 
chos (dharma), a key word in Buddhist thought. Yet, 
bon occurs in Bon literature in exactly the same con¬ 
texts as chos does in Buddhism; Bon texts speak, for 
example, of a “bon body” ( bon sku), which is essen¬ 
tially the same as the Buddhist “dharma body” ( chos 
sku), both serving as the first of a triad that includes 
the beatific body ( longs sku) and the emanation body 
(sprul sku). The structure of their canons is also simi¬ 
lar. Like the Buddhists, the Bonpos divide their sacred 
scriptures into two classes—one containing scriptures 
of revealed word (in the case of Bon, those attributed 
to Gshen rab), the other the writings of later saints. In 
both traditions, the collection of revealed scriptures is 
known as the Bka’ ’gyur (pronounced kanjur). The 
Buddhists refer to their collection of commentaries as 
the Bstan ’gyur (pronounced tanjur), while the Bonpos 
call theirs the Brten ’gyur (a homonym). 

Although Bon appears in many respects to be a com¬ 
pletely “buddhicized” tradition in its forms, doctrines, 
and practices, many old indigenous traditions remain 
in the core of Bon, especially with regard to COSMOL¬ 
OGY, sacred narratives, and pantheon. Thus, though the 
Bon revealed in the sources available to scholars can¬ 
not be considered the indigenous, pre-Buddhist reli¬ 
gion of Tibet, these distinctively Bon elements do 
provide a glimpse of what may have been some of the 
ancient religious forms of pre-Buddhist Tibet. 
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BOROBUDUR 

Borobudur is a monumental structure that was erected 
in the Kedu plain in south central Java, on the foun¬ 
dation of an older shrine of unknown form. Con¬ 
struction began about 790 c.E., and alterations 
continued to be made until approximately 850 C.E. 
From above, Borobudur resembles a mandala, in that 
it consists of a large stupa (burial mound) surrounded 
by three round terraces, on each of which are more 
stupas (108 in all); farther from the central stupa are 
four square terraces. In profile, the monument resem¬ 
bles a mountain, since the transition from each terrace 
is marked by a staircase rising to the next. 

Reliefs (1,350 panels) illustrate texts, such as jataka 
and AVADANA tales, the Mahdkarmavibhahga, the 
Lalitavistara, the Gandavyuha, and the Bhadracari. 
Niches atop the walls of the galleries contain buddha 
images. These images exhibit different hand positions 
according to their location on the monument. These 
hand positions, or mudra, symbolize the conquest of 


illusion, charity, meditation, dispelling of fear, and 
teaching. The seventy-two stupas on the round ter¬ 
races, which are hollow, contain images whose hand 
positions symbolize the Buddha’s first sermon in Deer 
Park at Benares. 

This combination of stupa, mountain, and mandala 
was never replicated elsewhere, but its influence is vis¬ 
ible in Cambodia and through that intermediary in 
Thailand and Burma (Myanmar). No inscriptions sur¬ 
vive to tell us what the monument signified to the Ja¬ 
vanese, but the ten relief series suggest that it may have 
functioned to enable selected individuals to pass sym¬ 
bolically through the ten stages on the path to be¬ 
coming a bodhisattva. The form of Buddhism 
followed by the builders of Borobudur emphasized the 
role of bodhisattvas, but was less esoteric than later ex¬ 
pressions in Java and Sumatra wherein such deities as 
Vajrasattva and Trailokyavijaya were emphasized. The 
bodhisattvas Manjusii and Samantabhadra play key 
roles in the texts narrated on Borobudur. These deities 
were also popular in East Asia at this time. 

The monument’s construction coincides with a pe¬ 
riod during which a dynasty known as the Sailendra 
(mountain lord) dominated central Java politically. 
Around 830 C.E. a Buddhist queen married a Hindu 
king of the Sanjaya line. The great Hindu monument 
of Loro Jonggrang at Prambanam was constructed be¬ 
tween about 830 and 856. Narrative reliefs depicting 
the Ramayana and Krsna texts on Loro Jonggrang may 
have been motivated by the desire to present a Hindu 
response to Borobudur. 

See also: Huayan Art; Indonesia, Buddhist Art in 
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BSAM YAS (SAMYE) 

Founded around 779 C.E., Bsam yas (Samye) was Ti¬ 
bet’s first monastery. Although a few temples of wor¬ 
ship had been built earlier in Tibet, Bsam yas was the 
first fully functioning monastery. Upon its completion, 
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the first seven Tibetan Buddhist monks were ordained 
by Santaraksita, the famous abbot of the Indian 
monastery Vikramaslla. Soon after, the famous Bsam 
yas Debate was held, ostensibly to decide which form 
of Buddhism Tibetans would follow, that of India or 
that of China. 

Bsam yas was built during the reign of King Khri 
srong lde btsan (r. 755-797), the second of the three 
great Buddhist kings of Tibet’s early imperial period. 
This king had invited Santaraksita to Tibet to assist him 
in establishing Buddhism as the state religion. Ac¬ 
cording to traditional accounts, when the king began 
work on his new monastery, local spirits who were op¬ 
posed to the foreign religion created obstacles so nu¬ 
merous that not even the building’s foundation could 
be laid. Santaraksita, whose strengths lay in monastic 
learning and not in battling demonic forces, could not 
help. The king was forced to find someone trained in 
the arts of Buddhist tantra. Santaraksita recommended 
the renowned master, Padmasambhava, from the 
kingdom of Uddiyana in northwestern India. Upon 
Padmasambhava’s arrival, the great tantrika quickly 
subdued the troublesome spirits, forcing them to take 
vows to forever protect Buddhism in Tibet. 

Bsam yas played a central role in Khri srong lde 
btsan’s lifelong project to make Buddhism the state 
religion of Tibet. At the time of its construction, the 
Tibetan empire was at the height of its power. In 763, 
Tibetans even occupied the Chinese capital of 
Chang’an, where they installed a puppet emperor for a 
brief time. Bsam yas was built as a symbol of Tibet’s 
newfound international prestige, and the central cathe¬ 
dral’s three stories were designed in the traditional ar¬ 
chitectural styles of India, China, and Tibet, respectively. 

Bsam yas’s universalism was further reflected in the 
layout of the whole monastic complex—a cosmogram 
of the Indian world system. According to this system, 
the central axis of Mount Sumeru is surrounded by 
four continents, one in each of the cardinal directions. 
Similarly at Bsam yas, around the central cathedral 
were built four buildings, their shapes corresponding 
to those of the continents. 

The monastery was also built to represent a three- 
dimensional mandala in a design modeled on the 
great Indian Buddhist monastery of Otantapuri, lo¬ 
cated in today’s Bihar. The particular mandala repre¬ 
sented by Bsam yas seems to have been that of the 
Buddha Vairocana. Recent scholarship has suggested 
that the Tibetan imperial cult may have given special 
prominence to this deity, and that this close associa¬ 


tion was also reflected in the arrangement of Bsam yas. 
According to early sources, a statue of Vairocana was 
originally positioned on the second floor as the central 
image; another Vairocana statue, this in his four-faced 
Sarvavid form, was installed on the top floor. 

The same layout can still be observed. Bsam yas was 
severely damaged a number of times by fires (seven¬ 
teenth century), earthquakes and more fires (nine¬ 
teenth century), and Chinese invaders (twentieth 
century), but the restorations seem to have remained 
largely faithful to its original plan. The central cathe¬ 
dral was rebuilt in 1989 following the most recent des¬ 
ecrations, and renovations continued throughout the 
1990s on other parts of the complex. 

See also: Tibet 
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BSAM YAS DEBATE 

Among Western scholars, the Bsam yas Debate has 
generated more speculation than any other single event 
in Tibetan history. Around 797 C.E., a philosophical 
debate is said to have taken place at Bsam yas (Samye), 
the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet. The debate was 
held in order to decide, in effect, which form of Bud¬ 
dhism would be adopted by the Tibetan royal court— 
that of the Chinese Chan school or Indian Buddhism. 
The debate was presided over by the Tibetan king, Khri 
srong lde btsan (r. 755-797), and the two sides were 
represented by the Chinese master Huashang M oheyan 
(Sanskrit, Mahayana) and the Indian scholar Ka- 
malaslla, respectively. According to Tibetan sources, 
the Indian side was declared the winner; Moheyan and 
his disciples were banished from the country, and In¬ 
dian Buddhism was established as the state religion. 
The alleged victory for the Indian side has strongly 
shaped Tibetans’ understanding of their own religious 
heritage. 
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The philosophical issue at stake was how enlighten¬ 
ment should be attained—immediately or after a pe¬ 
riod of extensive training. Thus, according to the 
famous history ( Chos ’byung) composed by Bu ston 
(Bu TOn) rin chen grub (1290-1364), Moheyan opened 
the debate by explaining that just as clouds, be they 
white or black, obscure the sky, so do all activities, be 
they virtuous or nonvirtuous, perpetuate rebirth in 
samsara. Therefore, he concluded, the cessation of all 
mental activity leads immediately to the highest liber¬ 
ation. Kamalasila responded to this philosophical qui¬ 
etism by explaining the stages of analytic meditation. 
He stressed that even nonconceptual wisdom results 
from a specific process of gradual analysis. Moheyan 
was soundly defeated, and some of his disciples were 
so humiliated that they committed suicide. 

Bu ston’s account, which is largely representative of 
the normative Tibetan historical tradition, is clearly a 
biased one. He frames his narrative with a prophecy 
made by Santaraksita, the Indian master who helped 
to establish Bsam yas and ordained the first nine Bud¬ 
dhist monks in Tibet. Here, shortly before his death, 
Santaraksita predicts a controversy between two Bud¬ 
dhist groups and instructs that his disciple, Kamalasila 
of Nalanda, should be summoned to resolve the dis¬ 
pute. Bu ston’s account then closes with a story vilify¬ 
ing Moheyan, in which the Chinese master sends some 
“Chinese butchers” to murder Kamalasila by squeez¬ 
ing his kidneys. 

This Tibetan version of events has been complicated 
by the discovery of a Chinese work titled the Dunwu 
dasheng zhengli jue (Verification of the Greater Vehicle 
of Sudden Awakening). The text was unearthed from 
the caves at Dunhuang, a region once frequented by 
Moheyan. A translation was first published by Paul 
Demieville in his 1952 article, Le concile de Lhasa. The 
Chinese work purports to be a word-for-word record 
of the debate written by Wangxi, a direct disciple of 
Moheyan. Its version of events differs radically from 
those of the various Tibetan sources; in this version, 
Moheyan wins the debate. This discovery has led some 
scholars to doubt the very existence of the debate, sug¬ 
gesting that instead it should be viewed as indicative 
of an ongoing controversy through a series of only in¬ 
direct encounters between Chinese and Indian factions 
at the Tibetan royal court. That said, it remains that 
all available sources agree that a debate of some kind 
did take place. 

It is unclear whether Kamalasila knew about the 
Chinese text when, apparently at the Tibetan king’s re¬ 


quest, he composed his three famous treatises sum¬ 
marizing the debate’s central themes, each called a 
Bhavanakrama (Stages of Meditation). The Indian and 
Chinese works address many of the same topics, but 
part ways on a number of important points. The Chi¬ 
nese work, for example, gives considerable attention 
to the doctrine of tathagatagarbha (buddha- 
nature), while Kamalasila does not even mention 
it. Similarly, the Chinese work remains silent on a 
number of issues that are crucial to Kamalaslla’s 
argument—the need to develop compassion and the 
stages of meditation are two examples. Both texts, it 
seems, reflect their authors’ concerns with develop¬ 
ments in their own countries more than with each 
other. It is unclear whether all three of Kamalaslla’s 
works were composed in Tibet. 

Indeed, the teachings of Moheyan should be un¬ 
derstood within the context of eighth-century Chinese 
Chan, itself a milieu of highly charged polemics. Ac¬ 
cording to other Dunhuang documents, Moheyan be¬ 
longed to the lineage of the Northern school of Chan. 
This school had already come under attack earlier in 
the eighth century by Shenhui (684-758) of the so- 
called Southern school, and its lineage continued to be 
contested from many sides throughout Moheyan’s life¬ 
time. Such a polarizing environment certainly would 
have influenced Moheyan, and the fragments of his 
teachings found at Dunhuang support the common 
view of him as extreme in his advocacy of immediate 
enlightenment. 

In addition to its doctrinal ramifications, the Bsam 
yas Debate certainly had a strong political compo¬ 
nent. The nature of these more political concerns can 
be detected in yet another work that discusses the de¬ 
bate. The Sba bzhed (Testimony ofBa) is an early Ti¬ 
betan account of the relevant period, purportedly 
written by a minister to Khri srong lde btsan. Several 
editions of the work exist, and all agree that the In¬ 
dian side won. A close reading of the various Sba 
bzhed editions suggests that a central issue driving the 
debate may have been the Tibetan court’s adoption 
of the Indian Buddhist cosmological framework. This 
framework, with its “lawlike operation of karma,” 
may have offered eighth-century Tibetans an attrac¬ 
tive foundation for political governance. According 
to this reading, it was the antinomian aspect of the 
popular Chinese teachings that threatened the new 
political order. 

All such interpretations of the Bsam yas Debate re¬ 
main, however, just that—interpretations. All we can 
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say for certain is that the debate has served a number 
of different ends. In the later Tibetan tradition, the de¬ 
bate was used as evidence for India’s importance as the 
only authentic source for Buddhist teachings. The de¬ 
bate also served as a weapon in polemical disputes be¬ 
tween opposing Tibetan Buddhist groups. Perhaps the 
most well-known example of this trend appears in the 
writings of Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita, 
1182-1251). There, the author equates the Moheyan 
side with the Tibetan tradition of Rdzogs chen by crit¬ 
icizing the “Self-Sufficient White Remedy” ( dkar po 
chig thub) doctrine of the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) pa for 
being like the “ Rdzogs chen of the Chinese tradition” 
(rgya nag lugs kyi rdzogs chen). Possible links between 
Chinese Chan and early Tibetan Rdzogs chen remain 
unclear, but the two teachings appear to bear some 
similarities, and these were certainly what caught the 
attention of later Tibetan polemicists. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening); Tibet 
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BUDDHA(S) 

The term buddha, literally “awakened one,” is one of 
many Indian epithets applied to the founder of the 
Buddhist religion. A buddha is defined, first and fore¬ 
most, as one who has undergone the profoundly trans¬ 
formative experience known as nirvana and who, as 
a result, will never be subject to the cycle of birth and 
death again. Women and men who experienced this 
same awakening by following in the footsteps of the 
Buddha were referred to as arhats or “worthy ones,” 
an epithet also applied to the Buddha himself. These 
disciples, however, were not themselves referred to as 
buddhas, for that term was reserved for those rare in¬ 
dividuals who experienced bodhi (awakening) on 
their own in a world with no knowledge of Buddhism. 
Moreover, to attain awakening without the help of a 
teacher was not in itself sufficient to be classified as a 
buddha, for those who did so but did not teach others 
how to replicate that experience were known instead 
as pratyekabuddhas, a term variously explained as 
“individually enlightened” or “enlightened through 
(an understanding of) causation.” In addition to at¬ 
taining nirvana without assistance from others, the 
classical definition of a buddha includes teaching oth¬ 
ers what one has found. A buddha is, in sum, not only 
the discoverer of a timeless truth, but the founder of a 
religious community. 

It is possible—though far from certain—that the 
earliest Buddhist tradition knew of only one such fig¬ 
ure, the so-called historical Buddha, Siddhartha Gau¬ 
tama, also known as Sakyamuni (sage of the Sakya 
clan). But the notion that other buddhas had preceded 
him appeared at an early date, and may well have been 
assumed by Sakyamuni himself. Over the next four to 
five centuries Buddhists came to believe that other 
such buddhas would also appear in the distant future; 
some even claimed that buddhas were living at the 
present time, though in worlds unimaginably distant 
from our own. While the belief in past and future bud¬ 
dhas came to be accepted by all Buddhist schools, the 
idea of the simultaneous existence of multiple bud¬ 
dhas appears to have gained general currency only in 
Mahayana circles. 

Buddhas of the past 

The earliest datable evidence for a belief in the exis¬ 
tence of buddhas prior to Sakyamuni comes from the 
time of King Asoka (ca. 300-232 b.c.e.), who claimed 
in one of his inscriptions to have enlarged the memo¬ 
rial mound (stupa) of a previous buddha named 
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Konakamana (Pali, Konagamana; Sanskrit, Konaka- 
muni or Kanakamuni). No names of other buddhas are 
mentioned, and there is no way to determine whether 
Asoka viewed Konakamana as belonging to a larger lin¬ 
eage scheme. Within a century or so after Asoka’s time, 
however—and possibly much earlier, depending on 
what dates are assigned to materials in the Pali canon— 
other names had been added to the list as well. 

Seven buddhas. A wide range of literary, artistic, 
and epigraphical sources refers to “seven buddhas of 
the past,” a list including Sakyamuni and six prior 
buddhas: Vipasyin, Sikhin, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, 
Kanakamuni, and Kasyapa. A terminus ante quem for 
the emergence of this tradition is again supplied by an 
inscription, in this case on a stupa railing at Bharhut 
in north-central India (ca. second century b.c.e.), 
where Sakyamuni’s predecessors (with the exception of 
Sikhin, where the railing has been damaged) are men¬ 
tioned by name. The same six buddhas, together with 
Sakyamuni, are prominently featured on the gateways 
to the great stupa at SancI (ca. first century b.c.e.). 
Subsequently, they appear, both in artistic works and 
in inscriptions, at a host of other Buddhist sites. 

The widespread agreement on both the number 
and sequence of these previous buddhas in surviving 
sources—including canonical scriptures preserved in 
Pali and Chinese that can be attributed to several dis¬ 
tinct ordination lineages ( nikayas )—suggests that the 
list of seven was formulated at an early date. More 
specifically, it points to the likelihood that this list 
had been standardized prior to the first major schism 
in Buddhist history, the split between the self- 
proclaimed “Elders” (Sthaviras) and “Majorityists” 
(Mahasamghikas, or Great Assembly), which took 
place between a century and a century and a half af¬ 
ter the Buddha’s death. 

The most detailed discussion of Sakyamuni’s pre¬ 
decessors in early (i.e., non-Mahayana) canonical lit¬ 
erature is found in the Pali Mahapaddna-suttanta 
( Dlghanikaya, sutta no. 14) and in other recensions of 
the same text preserved in Chinese translation ( Taisho 
1 [1], 2,3,4, and 125 [48.45]). Here the lives of the seven 
buddhas, from Vipasyin (Pali, VipassI) to Sakyamuni 
himself, are related in virtually identical terms, from a 
penultimate existence in the Tusita heaven, to a mirac¬ 
ulous birth, to the experience of nirvana and a subse¬ 
quent preaching career. Only in minor details—such 
as the names of their parents, their life spans, and the 
caste into which they were born—can these biogra¬ 
phies be distinguished. 


Implicit in this replication of a single paradigmatic 
pattern is the assumption that all buddhas-to-be (San¬ 
skrit, bodhisattva) must carry out an identical series 
of practices, after which they will teach a dharma iden¬ 
tical to that of their predecessors. In subsequent cen¬ 
turies this would lead to the idea that by replicating 
the deeds of Sakyamuni and his predecessors in every 
detail, other Buddhists, too, could strive to become 
buddhas rather than arhats. 

Not all the members of this list of seven, despite 
their parallel life stories, appear to have played equally 
significant roles in cubic practice. If we divide the list 
into subgroups of “archaic” buddhas said to have lived 
many eons ago (Vipasyin, Sikhin, and Visvabhu), and 
“ancient” buddhas described as preceding Sakyamuni 
in the present eon (Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, and 
Kasyapa), a clear pattern can be discerned. While the 
ancient buddhas are all associated with known geo¬ 
graphical locations, the towns where the archaic bud¬ 
dhas are said to have lived have no clear historical 
referent. When the Chinese monk Faxian (ca. 337-ca. 
418) visited India at the beginning of the fifth century 
C.E., for example, he was taken to three towns in north¬ 
east India (all within range of the city of Sravasti), 
where the ancient buddhas were said to have lived, and 
he was shown stupas said to contain their remains. No 
comparable pilgrimage sites connected with the three 
archaic buddhas are mentioned, either in Faxian’s re¬ 
port or in those of subsequent Chinese visitors. Based 
on surviving images and inscriptions, as well as on fur¬ 
ther data found in the travel accounts of Faxian and 
later Chinese pilgrims, J. Ph. Vogel has suggested that 
the buddha Kasyapa may have been an especially pop¬ 
ular object of veneration. 

Twenty-five buddhas. An expanded version of the 
list of seven, totaling twenty-five buddhas in all, is at¬ 
tested in the Pali Buddhavamsa, though it appears to 
be little known outside the Theravada tradition. This 
list extends still further into the past to begin with the 
buddha DIpamkara, in whose presence the future 
Sakyamuni made his initial vow to attain buddhahood. 
Although the story of DIpamkara is not included in 
the Pali collection of jataka tales recounting Sakya¬ 
muni’s former lives, it does appear in the Nidanakatha, 
an introduction to that collection that is generally as¬ 
signed to the fifth century c.e. and quotes directly from 
earlier sources such as the Buddhavamsa and the 
Cariyapitaka. The story is frequently depicted in art 
from the Gandhara region, though it is virtually ab¬ 
sent from other Buddhist sites, suggesting that it may 
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have originated at the northwestern fringes of the In¬ 
dian cultural sphere. 

Though no occurrence of the list of twenty-five bud- 
dhas of the past has yet been identified in Mahayana 
scriptures, the first buddha in this series, DIpamkara, 
plays a significant role in these texts. Since Sakyamuni 
Buddha was portrayed as having made his initial vow 
to become a buddha in the presence of DIpamkara, this 
motif became quite common in the writings of advo¬ 
cates of the bodhisattva path in subsequent centuries. 

Buddhas of the future 

The earliest lists of multiple buddhas referred only to 
Sakyamuni and his predecessors. Around the turn of 
the millennium, however, a shorter list of five— 
consisting of four buddhas of the past (the ancient 
buddhas Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, Kasyapa, to¬ 
gether with Sakyamuni) along with one buddha of the 
future (Maitreya; Pali, Metteyya)—was compiled. 
The weight of this tradition is still anchored firmly in 
the past, but the door was now open to speculation on 
other buddhas who might also appear in the future. 
Besides introducing a buddha-of-the-future for the 
first time, this list was also innovative in its optimism 
about the nature of the present age, for these five fig¬ 
ures were labeled buddhas of the bhadrakalpa (fortu¬ 
nate eon). 

The list of five buddhas remained standard in the 
Theravada tradition, but a longer list of one thousand 
buddhas of the bhadrakalpa frequently appears in 
Mahayana scriptures. An intermediary list, consisting 
of five hundred buddhas of the bhadrakalpa, appears 
to have circulated mainly in Central Asia. In all of these 
systems Maitreya holds pride of place as the next bud¬ 
dha to appear in our world. Like all buddhas-to-be, he 
is said to be spending his penultimate life in the Tusita 
heaven, from which he surveys our world to determine 
the right time and place to be born. 

Estimates varied as to the amount of time that 
would elapse between our own age and the coming of 
Maitreya. One of the most common figures was 5.6 bil¬ 
lion years; other traditions offered a figure of 560 mil¬ 
lion. While many Buddhists worked to acquire merit 
in order to be born here on earth in that distant era 
when Maitreya would at last attain buddhahood, oth¬ 
ers strove to be reborn more immediately in his pres¬ 
ence in the Tusita heaven. Still others strove for 
visionary encounters with Maitreya, through which 
they could see him in his heavenly realm even before 
departing from this life. 


Buddhas of the present 

All of the traditions discussed above share the as¬ 
sumption that only one buddha can appear in the 
world at any given time. Each buddha is portrayed as 
having discovered a truth about reality (i.e., an un¬ 
derstanding of the dharma) that had, prior to his time, 
been utterly lost. Since a buddha can appear, therefore, 
only in a world without any knowledge of Buddhism, 
only one such figure can exist at a time. 

This restriction applies, however, only if one posits 
the existence of just one world system, and around the 
turn of the millennium some Buddhists began to 
articulate a new view of the universe that consisted 
not of one, but of hundreds or thousands of such 
worlds. This made possible, for the first time, the idea 
that other buddhas might currently be living and 
teaching, albeit in worlds unimaginably distant from 
our own. Scriptures reflecting this perspective speak 
of other world systems located “throughout the ten 
directions”—that is, in the four cardinal directions, the 
four intermediate directions, the zenith, and the nadir. 

Many Indian texts refer simply to these buddhas of 
the ten directions in the aggregate, but occasionally 
particular figures are named, some of whom appear to 
have gained a strong following in India. By far the most 
prominent are the buddha Aksobhya, said to dwell in 
a world known as Abhirati (extreme delight) far to the 
east, and the buddha Amitabha (also known as 
Amitayus), dwelling in the land of Sukhavatl (blissful) 
in the distant west. These two figures, together with 
others currently presiding over comparably glorious 
realms, have come to be known in English-language 
studies as celestial buddhas. 

The term celestial buddha has no precise equivalent 
in Sanskrit (nor for that matter in Chinese or Tibetan), 
yet it can serve as a convenient label for those buddhas 
who are presently living and teaching in worlds other 
than our own and into whose lands believers may as¬ 
pire to be reborn. Conditions in these lands are por¬ 
trayed as idyllic, comparable in many respects to 
Buddhist heavens; indeed, this comparison is made ex¬ 
plicit in scriptures describing the worlds of celestial 
buddhas, such as the Aksobhyavyuha and the larger 
Sukhavativyuha-sutra. Yet these realms are not 
heavens in the strict sense, but “amputated” world sys¬ 
tems, shorn only of the lower realms ( durgati ) of hell- 
beings, animals, and ghosts. 

In addition to inhabiting such glorious places— 
said to be the by-product of their activities as bo- 
dhisattvas, and in some cases (most notably in the 
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The buddha Amitabha, a celestial buddha who resides in the West¬ 
ern paradise of Sukhavatl. (Vietnamese sculpture, eighteenth or 
nineteenth century.) © Reunion des Musees Nationaux/Art Re¬ 
source, NY. Reproduced by permission. 

SukhavatTvyuha) described as resulting from specific 
“world-designing” vows—celestial buddhas, like the 
archaic buddhas of our own world, are described as 
having immensely long life spans. Yet the factors that 
elicited these seemingly parallel circumstances are not 
the same. In the case of the archaic buddhas, their long 
life spans are the corollary of their being placed at a 
point in the cycle of evolution-and-devolution where 
human life spans in general stretch to between sixty 
thousand and eighty thousand years; the same is true 
of the future buddha Maitreya, who is scheduled to 
appear in our world when the maximum life span of 
eighty thousand years has again arrived (Nattier 
1991). In the case of celestial buddhas, on the other 
hand, their long life spans are necessitated by their role 
as the presiding buddhas in other realms to which be¬ 
lievers from other worlds might aspire to be reborn. 
Such an aspiration for rebirth makes sense, of course, 
only if the believer is confident that the buddha in 
question will still be alive when he or she arrives. 

Celestial buddhas are not, however, described as 
immortal; the Aksobhyavyuha makes much of Aksob- 


hya’s eventual parinirvana and autocremation, while 
early translations of the SukhavatTvyuha make it clear 
that Avalokitesvara will succeed to the position of 
reigning buddha of Sukhavatl after Amitabha has 
passed away. Thus the lives of these buddhas—while 
far more glorious in circumstances and far longer in 
duration—still echo the pattern set by Sakyamuni. 

Other developments would subsequently take place, 
such as the claim that Sakyamuni Buddha had already 
attained nirvana prior to his appearance in this world 
and the concomitant assumption that his life span was 
immeasurably, though not infinitely, long, and the 
even grander claim that all buddhas who appear in this 
or any other world are merely manifestations of an 
eternal dharma-body. Throughout most of the history 
of Buddhism in India, however, buddhas continued to 
be viewed as human beings who had achieved awak¬ 
ening as Sakyamuni did, even as the list of their qual¬ 
ities and their attainments grew ever more glorious. 

See also: Buddhahood and Buddha Bodies; Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarlka-sutra); Pure Lands 
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BUDDHACARITA 

The Buddhacarita (Acts of the Buddha ) by Asvaghosa 
is a second-century c.E. biography recounting in or¬ 
nate verse the life of the Buddha from his birth to the 
distribution of his relics. The epic poem comprises 
twenty-eight chapters, only fourteen of which are ex¬ 
tant in the original Sanskrit. The remainder are pre¬ 
served in Tibetan and Chinese translations. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Sanskrit, Buddhist Lit¬ 
erature in 
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BUDDHADASA 

Buddhadasa (Ngeaum Panich, 1906-1993), a Thai 
Buddhist monk and scholar, was a prolific commen¬ 
tator on the Pali literature of the Theravada school 
and an influential preceptor of engaged Buddhism. 
Ordained at the age of twenty-one, Buddhadasa be¬ 
came widely known for his critical intellect, his inter¬ 
est in meditation, and his gifts as a teacher. He founded 
Suan Mokh (Garden of Liberation), an important 
monastery and international center for engaged Bud¬ 
dhist thought and training in Thailand. In his volu¬ 
minous writings, Buddhadasa developed the ideas of 
dhammic socialism, spiritual politics, fellowship of re¬ 
straint ( sahgamaniyama ), and interfaith dialogue 
based on Buddhist principles of selflessness, interde¬ 
pendence, and nonattachment. 
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BUDDHAGHOSA 

The most famous and prolific of the Pali commenta¬ 
tors and exegetes, Buddhaghosa was active at the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century c.E. According to the 
Mahavamsa (Great Chronicle), he was an Indian brah¬ 
min of considerable scholarly genius who hailed from 
the kingdom of Magadha. He was converted to Bud¬ 
dhism by a monk named Revata and went to Sri Lanka 
at his teacher’s instigation to study the Sinhalese com¬ 
mentaries at the Mahavihara Monastery. The monks 
there tested him by asking him to explicate two 
dharma verses. The result was the Visuddhimagga 
(Path of Purity), a work that remains the greatest com¬ 
pendium of TheravAda thought ever written and that 
has had a lasting impact on the tradition. In three 
parts, the Visuddhimagga thoroughly and systemati¬ 
cally treats all aspects of the topics of morality, medi¬ 
tation, and wisdom. 

Buddhaghosa subsequently went on to write com¬ 
mentaries on many works of the Pali canon. Chief 
among them are separate commentaries on the Vina- 
yapitaka (Book of the Discipline); on the Dlgha, Ma- 
jjhima, Samyutta, and Ahguttara nikayas (the books of 
long, middle, kindred, and gradual sayings); and on 
the books of the abhidharma. In these works, which 
contain both exegeses of words and contextual excursi, 
Buddhaghosa succeeded in more or less defining the 
ways scholars have read the Theravada canonical texts 
ever since. Buddhaghosa’s life story may also be found, 
greatly embellished, in a late Pali chronicle known as 
the Buddhaghosuppatti (The Development of the Career 
of Buddhaghosa). 
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BUDDHAHOOD AND BUDDHA BODIES 

The term buddhahood ( buddhatva) refers to the unique 
attainment of buddhas that distinguishes them from 
all other kinds of holy being. Buddhahood constitutes 
the fullest possible realization of ultimate reality and 
total freedom from all that obscures it, together with 
all qualities that flow from such a realization. Bud¬ 
dhahood is described in two closely related ways: in 
terms of its distinctive characteristics, and in terms of 
buddha “bodies.” 

Characteristics of buddhahood 

Early Buddhist texts ascribe qualities to Sakyamuni 
Buddha that distinguish him from other arhats (those 
who have realized nirvana) and that render him the 
supreme teacher of the world. He was said to possess 
ten unmatched powers of penetrating awareness, four 
peerless forms of fearlessness, and supreme compas¬ 
sion for all beings. His body was endowed with thirty- 
two marks of a great person ( mahapurusa ), the fruit of 
immeasurable virtue from previous lives ( Dlghanikaya 
3.142-179). As the outflow of his enlightenment he 
also possessed supernormal powers ( rddhis ) superior 
to those of others; these included the power to project 
multiple physical forms of diverse kinds ( nirmanas ), to 
control physical phenomena, to know others’ minds 
and capacities, to perceive directly over great distances 
and time, and to know and skillfully communicate the 
freedom of nirvana ( Majjhimanikdya 1.69-73; Makran- 
sky, pp. 26-27). Sakyamuni’s enlightened qualities ex¬ 
emplify those possessed by all prior buddhas and by all 
buddhas to come, qualities that enable each buddha to 
reintroduce the dharma to the world in each age. 

Buddha bodies ( kayas ) 

The Indie term kaya refers to the physical body of a 
living being. It therefore carries the secondary mean¬ 
ing of a collection or aggregate of parts. In Buddhist 
texts over time, kaya came to include a third meaning— 
base or substratum, since one’s body is the base of 
many qualities. The term also came to connote the em¬ 
bodiment of ultimate truth in enlightened knowledge 
and activity. 

Buddha embodied in dharma and in forms. For 

early Buddhist traditions, Sakyamuni’s body with 
thirty-two special marks constituted his primary phys¬ 
ical expression of enlightenment. But his power to 
manifest himself to others extended beyond the con¬ 
fines of his physical body, since he created a “mind- 


made” body ( manomayakaya ) to teach his deceased 
mother in a heaven, and occasionally projected copies 
of his body, or created diverse forms, to carry out en¬ 
lightened activities ( nirmdna ). All such manifest forms 
were referred to as rupakaya, the embodiment ( kaya) 
of the Buddha in forms ( rupa ). 

Of special importance was the dharma, the truths 
that the Buddha had realized and taught, encapsulated 
in the four noble truths, the very source of the 
charismatic power expressed through his physical body 
and teaching. Metaphorically, the dharma itself was 
understood as his essential being, his very body. So the 
Dlghanikaya (Group of Long Discourses) says that the 
Buddha instructed his disciples, when asked their fam¬ 
ily lineage, to reply, “I am a true son of the Buddha, 
born of his mouth, born of dharma, created by the 
dharma, an heir of the dharma. Why? Because bud¬ 
dhas are those whose body is dharma (dharmakaya), 
(3.84). 

After the Buddha’s physical death, the distinction 
between his dharma body (dharmakaya) and his form 
body ( rupakaya) grounded two legacies of communal 
practice (Reynolds 1977, p. 376). “Body of dharma” 
(dharmakaya) referred especially to the corpus of 
teachings the Buddha bequeathed to his monastic 
sangha, whose institutional life centered on the recita¬ 
tion, study, and practice of them. On the other hand, 
the relics from the cremation of the Buddha’s physical 
body ( rupakaya) were placed in reliquary mounds 
(stupas) at which laity (and monks and nuns as well) 
practiced ritual forms of reverence for the Buddha 
modeled on forms of devotion shown to him during 
his lifetime. 

In Theravada and Sarvastivada traditions, dhar¬ 
makaya also referred to the Buddha’s supramundane 
realizations, his powers of awareness, fearlessness, com¬ 
passion, and skillful means, as noted above. Here dhar¬ 
makaya refers to the Buddha’s “body of dharma(s),” 
where dharmas are pure qualities of enlightened mind 
(Makransky, p. 27). 

The power of Buddha's nirvana in the world. 

Scholastics of those schools maintained that the Bud¬ 
dha’s final nirvana at his physical death was an un¬ 
conditioned attainment, a total passing away from the 
conditioned world of beings. Yet many practices of 
Buddhist communities seem to have functioned to me¬ 
diate the power of the Buddha’s nirvana to the world 
long after he was physically gone. Stupas containing 
relics of the Buddha, when ritually consecrated, “came 
alive” for devotees with the presence of the Buddha, 
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representing the Buddha not only as the field of merit 
for offerings, but as a continuing source of salvific 
power for the world. Thus, many stories tell of Bud¬ 
dhist devotees who witnessed miraculous events or had 
spontaneous visions of the Buddha at stupas. The dis¬ 
tribution of the Buddha’s relics among many stupas 
over time cosmologized the Buddha, ritually render¬ 
ing the power of his dharmakaya (his attainment of 
nirvana) pervasively present to the world through his 
rupakaya (physical embodiment) in many stupas 
(Strong, p. 119). Statues and paintings of the Buddha 
had similar ritual functions, while also serving as sup¬ 
port for meditative practices that vividly brought to 
mind the qualities of the Buddha while visualizing his 
physical form {buddhanusmrti). Accomplished medi¬ 
tators were said to have visions and dreams of the Bud¬ 
dha, and to experience the Buddha’s qualities and 
powers as vividly present in their world. All such rit¬ 
ual and yogic practices functioned to render the salvific 
power of his nirvana, even after he was physically gone, 
a continuing presence in the samsaric world. 

Several schools deriving from Mahasamghika tradi¬ 
tion appear to have given doctrinal expression to these 
patterns of understanding. They asserted that the Bud¬ 
dha was wholly supramundane, that his salvific power 
was all-pervasive, and that his body that had perished 
at the age of eighty was just a mind-made ( manomaya) 
or illusory creation ( nirmdna), not his real body. Rather, 
his real body was pure and limitless, its life endless. 
Theravada and Sarvastivada scholastics had claimed 
that the Buddha’s final nirvana had destroyed the sole 
creative cause of his samsaric experience (defiled 
karma), resulting in a final nirvana beyond creation or 
conditionality. But the Mahasamghikas, by asserting 
that the Buddha’s rupakaya was pure and limitless, 
seemed to be saying that his long bodhisattva prac¬ 
tice of prior lives had not only destroyed the impure 
causes of his samsara, but functioned as pure creative 
cause for his nirvanic attainment to embody itself lim- 
itlessly for beings. Along similar lines, the Lotus Sutra 
(SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), an early Mahayana 
scripture, declared the Buddha’s life and salvific activ¬ 
ity to span innumerable eons, beyond his apparent 
physical death. 

Pure buddha fields and celestial buddhas. This 
understanding of a buddha’s nirvana as not just the 
cessation of defilement but also the manifestation of 
vast salvific power was developed in a wide range of 
Mahayana scriptures of early centuries C.E. The cen¬ 
trality of bodhisattvas in Mahayana sutras, each of 


whom vows to become a buddha, supported a new 
Buddhist cosmology of multiple buddhas simultane¬ 
ously active throughout the universe. Each such bud¬ 
dha wields enlightened power within his own field of 
salvific activity for the beings karmically connected to 
him. On the path to buddhahood, therefore, bod¬ 
hisattvas vow to “purify” their fields, by collecting im¬ 
measurable amounts of merit and wisdom (as pure 
creative causes for their buddha fields), by training 
other bodhisattvas in similar practices, and by trans¬ 
ferring their merit to other beings so they may be re¬ 
born in such fields (Williams, pp. 224-227). The purest 
such fields are heavenly domains of buddhas of infi¬ 
nite radiance, power, and incalculable life span, such 
as Amitabha or Aksobhya, buddhas whose pure fields 
(or pure lands) consist of jeweled palaces and radi¬ 
ant natural scenes, where all conditions are perfect for 
communicating and realizing enlightenment. Those 
born near such a celestial buddha, either by the power 
of their own practice or by faith in the power of such 
a buddha, make quick progress to enlightenment. Late 
fourth-century c.E. Mahayana treatises, such as the 
Mahdydnasutralamkara (Ornament of Mahayana Scrip¬ 
tures) and Abhisamayalamkara (Ornament of Realiza¬ 
tion), created a new vocabulary for such celestial 
buddhas, referring to them as sambhogakaya, the per¬ 
fect embodiment ( kdya) of buddhahood for supreme 
communal enjoyment ( sambhoga ) of dharma (Nagao, 
pp. 107-112). 

The unrestricted nirvana of the buddhas and the 
three buddha kayas. These Mahayana understand¬ 
ings developed within a nexus of other developing doc¬ 
trines. Prajhdparamitd (Perfection of Wisdom) sutras 
and early Madhyamaka treatises declared all phenom¬ 
ena to be empty of substantial independent existence 
(svabhavasunya ), hence illusory. When bodhisattvas 
attain direct knowledge of that truth, they realize that 
all things in their intrinsic emptiness have always been 
in nirvanic peace, that samsara is undivided from nir¬ 
vana. Through such wisdom, the bodhisattva learns to 
embody the freedom and power of nirvana while con¬ 
tinuing to act skillfully within samsara for the sake of 
others. When this bodhisattva path of wisdom and 
skillful means is fully accomplished, its simultaneous 
participation in samsara and nirvana becomes the es¬ 
sential realization of buddhahood. This is referred to 
in Yogacara and later Madhyamaka treatises as a bud¬ 
dha’s “unrestricted nirvana” ( apratisthita nirvana); it 
is unrestricted because it is bound neither to samsara 
nor to a merely quiescent nirvana, but possessed of 
limitless and spontaneous activity, all-pervasive and 
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eternal, radiating its power to beings throughout all ex¬ 
istence, drawing them toward enlightenment (Makran- 
sky, pp. 85-87). 

In the Perfection of Wisdom sutras, the term dhar- 
matd (literally “thinghood”) refers to the real nature 
of things, undivided in their emptiness yet diverse in 
their appearance. In treatises that formalized the con¬ 
cept of the buddhas’ unrestricted nirvana, the dhar¬ 
um lei of all things as the limitless field of the buddhas’ 
enlightened knowledge and power came to be referred 
to as dharmakaya, now meaning the buddhas’ “em¬ 
bodiment of dharmata ” (of ultimate reality; Makran- 
sky, pp. 34-37,199-201). Dharmakaya, as the nondual 
awareness of the emptiness of all things, is undifferen¬ 
tiated among buddhas, yet serves as the basis for di¬ 
verse manifestations. It is therefore also etymologized 
as the undivided basis ( kaya ) of all the buddha quali¬ 
ties (dharmas). A synonym for it in such treatises was 
svabhdvikakdya, meaning the buddhas’ embodiment 
(kaya) of the intrinsic nature (svabhava) of things. 

The celestial sambhogakaya buddhas, then, repre¬ 
sent the primary manifestation of dharmakaya, per¬ 
fectly embodying the nonduality of appearance ( rupa) 
and emptiness (dharma). For this reason, the sensory 
phenomena of sambhogakaya pure fields—gentle 
breezes, flowing rivers, even the birds—continually 
disclose the nirvanic nature of things to the bodhisattva 
assemblies arrayed there. 

But formulators of the buddhas’ unrestricted nir¬ 
vana, as noted above, understood the dharmakaya’s 
salvific activity to radiate to beings of all realms, not 
just to those in pure buddha fields. Such all-pervasive 
buddha activity is carried out by innumerable mani¬ 
festations within the empty, illusory worlds of beings. 
In Yogacara and later Madhyamaka treatises, the lim- 
itlessly diverse ways that buddhahood was said to man¬ 
ifest in Mahayana scriptures came to be classified 
under the term nirmanakaya, meaning buddhahood 
embodied in diverse, illusory manifestations ( nirmana ). 
As such, nirmanakaya encompasses three broad cate¬ 
gories. First, since the world itself in its empty, illusory 
nature is undivided from nirvana, any aspect of the 
world has the potential to disclose the essence of bud¬ 
dhahood (to function as nirmanakaya) when a per¬ 
son’s mind becomes pure enough to notice. Second, 
buddhas and advanced bodhisattvas have great power 
to project illusory replicas and visionary forms to be¬ 
ings ( nirmdnas ) to help guide them toward enlighten¬ 
ment. Such illusory projections further support the 
disclosure of all things as illusory appearances of empty 


reality. Third, all sorts of beings who serve to commu¬ 
nicate the buddhas’ truths function as agents of buddha 
activity, hence as nirmanakaya, from supreme human 
paradigms like Sakyamuni to the innumerable bod¬ 
hisattvas of Mahayana scriptures who carry out much 
of the Buddha’s teaching and salvific activity, and who 
appear in all walks of life and as all types of beings. 

Thus developed the basic Mahayana doctrine of 
three buddha kayas —dharmakaya, sambhogakaya, 
and nirmanakaya—which informed the buddhalogies 
that developed throughout Asia, contributing to the 
Huayan, Tiantai, Zhenyan, Chan, and Jingtu traditions 
of China, thence Korea and Japan, and to all Tibetan 
Buddhist traditions. Some scholars, seeking to analyze 
the relationship between transcendental and phenom¬ 
enal aspects of buddhahood, divided the three kayas 
into four. So Xuanzang in seventh-century China dis¬ 
tinguished two aspects of sambhogakaya, while Harib- 
hadra in eighth-century India divided dharmakaya in 
two by reference to conditioned and unconditioned as¬ 
pects (Makransky, pp. 216-218). 

In Indian Yogacara and later Madhyamaka treatises, 
the three kaya doctrine was associated with a develop¬ 
mental model of path: Buddhahood is to be attained 
by the radical transformation of all aspects of a per¬ 
son’s defiled consciousness into buddha kayas and wis¬ 
doms. Mahayana texts whose central teaching was 
buddha nature (tathagatagarbha), on the other 
hand, emphasized a discovery model of path: Buddha 
kayas manifest automatically as the mind is purified, 
for the very essence of mind (buddha nature) is already 
replete with their qualities (Nagao, pp. 115-117). 

Tantric Buddhist traditions of India, East Asia, and 
Tibet drew upon both such models. The teaching of 
buddha nature undergirds the “three mysteries” un¬ 
covered by tantric praxis, through which the practi¬ 
tioner discovers that his or her body, speech, and mind 
are undivided from those of the buddhas, which are 
one with the three kayas. Tantric traditions have also 
drawn upon Yogacara and Madhyamaka models of 
transformation to construct homologies expressed in 
mandalas. Indian and Tibetan praxis of highest yoga 
tantras engages four energy centers in the body, which 
frame correspondences between the fourfold aspects of 
the unenlightened person, the fourfold aspects of path 
that ultimately transforms them, and four resultant 
buddha kayas, all of which take visual expression in the 
four directions of the mandala. Within such a system, a 
fourth kaya representing highest tantric attainment is 
added to the prior three kayas, and is designated by 
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terms such as sahajakdya, “embodiment of co-presence 
(of nirvana and samsara),” or mahdsukhakdya, “em¬ 
bodiment of great bliss” (the tantrically embodied bliss 
of nondual wisdom and means; Snellgrove, p. 251). 

Japanese Pure Land Buddhism (Jodoshu, Jodo 
Shinshu) has emphasized the transcendental power 
of buddhahood embodied in the sambhogakaya 
Amitabha. Because this is the period of the decline 
of the dharma ( mappo ), it is argued, people are no 
longer able to accomplish the path through their own 
power but must rely upon the buddha Amitabha, 
whose power to take the devotee into his pure field 
at death is received in faith through recitation of his name 
(nenbutsu [Chinese, nianfo; Korean, yombul]). Zen 
traditions, on the other hand, based upon the doctrine 
of buddha nature, have emphasized the immanence and 
immediacy of enlightenment. Through Zen practice, it 
is said, buddhahood complete with all kayas is to be dis¬ 
covered intimately within one’s present mind, body, and 
world. So the Japanese eighteenth-century Zen teacher 
Hakuin Ekaku wrote, “This very place, the pure lotus 
land; this very body, the buddha body.” 

See also: Buddhanusmrti (Recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha); Relics and Relics Cults 
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BUDDHA IMAGES 

Buddha images—whether they are Indian, Thai, Chi¬ 
nese, or Japanese—are usually readily recognizable. 
The date an image was created rarely confuses its iden¬ 
tification as Buddhist because the iconography of the 
Buddha image has remained constant almost from the 
earliest invention of the image type, even though the 
style of the figure has varied depending on date and 
geographical location. The term iconography refers to 
the forms or characteristics of an image, whereas style 
refers to the ways in which these forms or characteris¬ 
tics are crafted or made. 

The iconography of the Buddha image includes rep¬ 
resenting the Buddha as a monk, wearing a monk’s 
robe, and with his hair shaved. A monk wears two or 
three simple items of clothing, including an untailored 
and unsewn undercloth (antaravasaka) , a rectangular 
cloth worn like a skirt that reaches to the ankles and 
is folded under at the waist or belted with a piece of 
cloth. An upper garment {uttardsahga) , a second rec¬ 
tangular cloth held behind the back and thrown over 
the shoulders like a shawl, is worn over the undercloth. 
There are two ways to wear it, either covering both 
shoulders or under the right armpit. A third cloth, 
which is rarely worn, except in cold climates, is some¬ 
times folded and placed over the left shoulder during 
special ceremonial occasions. The actual monk’s robes 
are dyed in shades of yellow. This simple attire can usu¬ 
ally be discerned on Buddha images, although artists 
tended to arrange the cloth in various decorative ways, 
such as producing a perfectly symmetrical fall of the 
robe on both sides of the body, or fashioning the folds 
in rhythmic patterns. 

Monks shave the hair on their heads and faces, and 
the Buddha performed the tonsure on himself when 
he left his palace and courtly life for that of a wan¬ 
dering mendicant. With a stroke of his sword he re¬ 
moved his long topknot, and some texts note that the 
remaining hair formed small curls that turned toward 
the right. Indian artists by the second century c.E. de¬ 
picted the Buddha’s hair as small ringlets over the 
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head, which came to be called snail-shell curls. In 
some artistic traditions, these curls developed into 
rows of small bumps. 

The Buddha, however, was not simply a monk; he 
was born a great man ( mahapurusa ) and was identi¬ 
fied as such by certain bodily signs ( laksana ). Some of 
these, such as his sweet voice, could not be produced 
in art, but others, such as his cranial protuberance, 
could be depicted. The extent to which the artists at¬ 
tempted to reproduce the laksana varied according to 
place and time, but the cranial bump became standard 
for most images. 

There are, of course, many different buddhas, but 
the Buddha of our historic period, Sakyamuni, was a 
human being, and it is overwhelmingly Sakyamuni 
who is represented in the earliest images in India. Thus, 
he consistently has two arms, unlike images of Hindu 
deities from the same period, who often have multiple 
arms. Also associated with Sakyamuni Buddha are cer¬ 
tain hand positions (mudra) and postures. One pop¬ 
ular early type depicted the Buddha seated with his legs 
crossed and his right hand held up with the palm out. 
Although artistic depictions of these gestures and pos¬ 
tures developed over time and came to be associated 
with certain narrative events, they are highly restricted 
in number and reappear again and again. 

Thus, the shared iconography—the monk’s robe, 
shaved hair, certain bodily marks, and limited hand 
positions and body postures—have made it possible 
for the Buddha image, no matter the style, to be iden¬ 
tifiable across time and geography. 

Two of the most intriguing, yet controversial, ques¬ 
tions regarding Buddha images are when they were first 
made and why. The earliest images were produced in 
two locations in South Asia: Mathura, a city sixty miles 
south of Delhi, and Gandhara, a region centered on 
Taxila in present-day Pakistan. The first Buddha im¬ 
age is usually believed to have been created around the 
first century c.E. The Buddha image types produced in 
these two regions were radically different in style. Al¬ 
though the iconographic parameters outlined above 
were generally followed in both places, the Gandhara 
images are related to Western classical (Roman and 
Hellenistic) art, whereas the Mathura images are re¬ 
lated to the north Indian style seen in earlier anthro¬ 
pomorphic sculptures of various local or pan-Indian 
deities, such as yaksas. 

The early Mathura type, such as the nine-foot-tall 
Buddha dedicated by the monk Bala, is a monumen¬ 
tal image that stands with knees locked, staring straight 


ahead, his left arm akimbo with a fist on his hip. The 
robe is thin and transparent, revealing the body. The 
Gandhara type, on the other hand, wears all three gar¬ 
ments, completely masking the body underneath, the 
emphasis being on the pattern of the heavy, deep folds 
of fabric. 

It is clear to scholars today, however, that the ear¬ 
liest images were probably not as sophisticated and 
well-defined as those described above, and some schol¬ 
ars have begun to identify groups and individual im¬ 
ages that suggest an earlier development. While these 
images vary considerably, they share a modest size and 
nascent iconography that includes the uttarasanga 
worn not as a covering robe but, like a layman, as a 
bunched shawl. 

Also at issue is the interplay of the development of 
the Buddha image with that of images of other an¬ 
thropomorphic deities of the same period—both 
Hindu and Jain. All three religions were practiced in 
Mathura, and some of the earliest images developed 
there. Of the three religious groups, the Jains proba¬ 
bly produced the first anthropomorphic icons at Ma¬ 
thura; these are tiny figures of their naked Jinas on 
stone reliefs dated to as early as the second century 
b.c.e. It seems reasonable to expect that the three re¬ 
ligions interacted and competed at Mathura, with their 
anthropomorphic images developing together. Indeed, 
images from Mathura shared the same style, whether 
Jain, Buddhist, or Hindu. 

Given such evidence, it is likely that the first small, 
rather indifferent, Buddha figures were created around 
the first century b.c.e. It is unlikely that such figures 
were the focus initially of worship or an icon cult, al¬ 
though by around 100 c.E., when the Bala and Gan¬ 
dhara Buddha images were created, such cults were 
certainly in place. 

Still, assuming the Buddha lived in the fifth century 
b.c.e., it is of interest that no anthropomorphic images 
of the Buddha existed until some four hundred years 
after his death. This early period was not without Bud¬ 
dhist art, however. Although the famous King Asoka 
of the third century b.c.e. was predisposed to Bud¬ 
dhism, the only artwork from his reign that might be 
labeled Buddhist is the single lion capital with a wheel 
(cakra) from Sarnath. But from the mid-second and 
first centuries b.c.e., there is an explosion of Buddhist 
art associated with stupas, including those at Bharhut 
and Sanci. At these and other sites, extensive narrative 
reliefs depicting the Buddha’s life stories and past lives 
(jataka) were carved in stone. However, even though 
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the Buddha as a human being could be shown in such 
jataka scenes, he is not represented in any reliefs of this 
period. The absence of the Buddha in anthropomor¬ 
phic form is called aniconic in art historical literature. 
How to interpret this absence is at the center of ex¬ 
tensive scholarly debate, but the initial absence accen¬ 
tuates the importance of Buddha images created later. 

The early Buddhist sites in India clearly show that 
the STUPA (and thus the relic enshrined therein) was 
the focus of worship. Other symbolic forms, such as 
the tree or the wheel, were also worshiped. There were 
extensive narrative reliefs associated with these sites, 
particularly with stupas. Eventually, anthropomor¬ 
phic images began to be used in depictions of the Bud¬ 
dha’s life stories. It appears that interest in the 
anthropomorphic images lay more in their narrative 
function, and not in their function as icons. The pop¬ 
ularization of an icon cult may have been an innova¬ 
tion of a few clerics, most particularly the monk Bala 
and his associates, who placed enormous Mathura 
Buddha images at several sites in northern India. Very 
quickly, however, the Buddha image became wide¬ 
spread in South Asia. 

A single image, without any narrative context, is 
difficult to “read.” Certain places and periods had fa¬ 
vorite image types, and the different Buddhist schools, 
such as Theravada and Mahayana, used and inter¬ 
preted Buddha images in different ways. Nevertheless, 
the actual images themselves remain iconographically 
consistent. 

For example, the favorite form that the Buddha im¬ 
age takes, whether standing or seated, what arm posi¬ 
tions are shown, and how the robe is worn, have been 
shown to be determined not so much by religious con¬ 
cerns but by artistic traditions. Various regions and pe¬ 
riods favor certain dominant types of Buddha images, 
with a limited number of secondary forms. Theravada 
Buddha images are extremely limited in their iconog¬ 
raphy. Almost all seated images in Sri Lanka, for ex¬ 
ample, are in meditation. Mahayana Buddhism uses 
the different hand gestures of seated Buddha images 
to construct systems of five, six, and seven image 
mandala. However, the fact that an image might be 
in earth-touching gesture, for example, is not itself suf¬ 
ficient to tell us whether it is Sakyamuni at the mo¬ 
ment of calling the earth to witness or rather the 
Mahayana Buddha Aksobhya. There is no difference 
artistically. This issue calls into question whether we 
can even speak of Mahayana art, at least in terms of 
Buddha images. Rather it is context, not iconography, 



Statue of the Buddha at the eighth-century grotto shrine of Sokku- 
ram near Pulguksa, South Korea. ©Carmen Redondo/Corbis. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 

that defines the image. Likewise, the Buddha images 
reflect no difference in the way the different bodies of 
the Buddha (the trikaya) are represented. It is only 
when we move to the Vajrayana Buddhist systems, 
such as those of Nepal and Tibet, with new definitions 
of the Buddha and his body, that the art becomes 
clearly differentiated. 

See also: Bodhisattva Images; Buddha, Life of the, in 
Art; Jainism and Buddhism; Mudra and Visual Im¬ 
agery; Robes and Clothing 
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BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE 

The term buddha (literally, “awakened”) refers to a 
fully enlightened being who has attained perfect 
knowledge and full liberation from rebirth. Buddha 
is not a proper name but a general term that may be 
applied to all enlightened beings. Therefore, the his¬ 
torical Buddha may be designated using this term from 
the time of his enlightenment (bodhi) only. Before that 
moment, he was a bodhisattva, one who was on the 
way of obtaining full enlightenment. At the same time, 
the term buddha is used as an honorary title for the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, the only buddha liv¬ 
ing in the current historical period. 


The dates of the historical Buddha 

There is no reliable information concerning the dates 
of the historical Buddha’s life that has been unani¬ 
mously accepted by Buddhist tradition and by schol¬ 
ars. Traditional dates of the parinirvdna (the decease 
of the Buddha) range widely from 2420 b.c.e. to 290 
b.c.e. The dates proposed by scholars who contributed 
to a 1988 symposium in Gottingen, Germany, on The 
Dating of the Historical Buddha, vary from 486 B.C.E. 
(the so-called corrected long chronology) to 261 b.c.e. 
The Theravada tradition calculates the death of the 
Buddha to have occurred in 544 or 543 b.c.e., 218 
years before the consecration of King Asoka (ca. 300- 
232 b.c.e.) as calculated by this tradition. Taking into 
account the obvious error in this chronology, which 
was discovered when exact dates for King Asoka be¬ 
came known, most Western and Indian scholars cal¬ 
culate 487 or 486 b.c.e. as the date of the Buddha’s 
death. However, early Buddhist texts from mainland 
India belonging to the Mulasarvastivada tradition, as 
well as two references in the earliest historiographic 
work of the Theravada tradition (the Dlpavamsa or 
The Chronicle of the Island [of Sri Lanka]) date this 
event to one hundred years before the rule of King 
Asoka, or 368 b.c.e. (the so-called short chronology). 
In addition, later Tibetan and East Asian Buddhist 
texts provide a considerable variety of earlier dates. 

The lists of the so-called patriarchs are of great im¬ 
portance for a reliable calculation of the dates of the 
historical Buddha. All early Buddhist traditions list 
only five patriarchs, not enough for an interval of 218 
years between the Buddha’s parinirvdna and King 
Asoka. In Indian tradition, information about the suc¬ 
cession of teachers was much more reliably handed 
down than any dates. For this and many other reasons, 
including the state of development of Indian society at 
the time of the Buddha, we may conclude that the Bud¬ 
dha passed away at a later date than that handed down 
by Theravada tradition, including its variant, the cor¬ 
rected long chronology. Although the available infor¬ 
mation does not allow scholars to arrive at an exact 
dating, it is safe to suppose that the Buddha passed 
away some time between 420 b.c.e. and 350 b.c.e. at 
the age of approximately eighty years. 

Sources for the biography of the 
historical Buddha 

On the basis of the available sources it is possible to 
reconstruct a fairly reliable biography of the man who 
was to become the Buddha. The sources are the canon¬ 
ical texts of the Theravada, the Sarvastivada and 
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Mulasarvastivada, and the Dharmaguptaka tradi¬ 
tions. Only the Theravada texts are fully extant in the 
original Indian version in Pali; the texts of the other 
traditions are fully extant only from Chinese or Ti¬ 
betan translations and partially from incomplete San¬ 
skrit texts. These texts do not provide coherent 
biographies of the historical Buddha, but they do of¬ 
fer considerable autobiographical and biographical in¬ 
formation that was handed down during the first three 
to five centuries after the death of the Buddha. Oral 
tradition of the Buddha’s teaching in various local di¬ 
alects was responsible for minor differences in these 
traditions and for the insertion of mythic lore, which 
shall not be considered in the following summary of 
the Buddha’s biography. 

The life of the future Buddha 

Before his departure from home. The historical 
Buddha was born into the Sakya family, which be¬ 
longed to the ksatriya (noble) caste, considered by 
Buddhists to be the highest caste. He was later known 
by the honorary title Sakyamuni, which means “sage 
of the Sakya clan.” The Sakyas were not kings, but they 
formed a class of nobles within a republican system of 
government that held regular meetings of the mem¬ 
bers of the leading families. The future Buddha be¬ 
longed to the Gautama clan, so he was later on known 
as Gautama Buddha. His individual name was Sid¬ 
dhartha (Pali, Siddhattha), his father’s name was Sud- 
dhodana (Pali, Suddhodana), and his mother’s name 
was Maya. Detailed information on Maya is mainly de¬ 
rived from later literature. The family resided in 
Kapilavastu (Pali, Kapilavatthu) at the foot of the Hi¬ 
malayas near the present-day Indian-Nepalese border. 
The future Buddha is said to have been born in 
LumbinI, also near the Indian-Nepalese border. In 248 
B.C.E., Asoka placed a pillar with an inscription com¬ 
memorating the birth of Sakyamuni Buddha (the so- 
called Rummindel inscription) in LumbinI. Therefore, 
it is certain that during the time of Asoka this place 
was identified as the birthplace of the Buddha. Lum- 
binl is considered to be one of the four main Buddhist 
pilgrimage sites on the Indian subcontinent. 

Because Maya died shortly after Siddhartha was 
born, the future Buddha was raised by MahaprajapatI 
GautamI (Pali, Mahapajapatl GotamI), the younger 
sister of his mother and second wife of Suddhodana. 
The autobiographical passages of the early texts de¬ 
scribe in much detail the luxurious conditions of the 
bodhisattva’s life in his home. Siddhartha was mar¬ 


ried to Yasodhara (Pali, Yasodhara), who is also 
called Rahulamata (mother of Rahula) in the early 
texts. Rahula was their only son. The bodhisattva 
Siddhartha was not satisfied with his sumptuous life 
because he realized that, like all beings, he was subject 
to old age, disease, and death. This perception caused 
him, at the age of twenty-nine, to abandon his home, 
don monk’s robes, shave his head, and go forth to live 
as a homeless ascetic. Early texts explicitly state that he 
did this “though his parents did not consent and wept 
full of affliction.” The legend that Gautama left his 
home in secret is of later origin. 

A noteworthy account of an early contemplative ex¬ 
perience of the bodhisattva before he left his home is 
reported in the Mahasaccaka-sutta of the Majjhi- 
manikdya in the Pali scriptures. Here, the Buddha is 
said to have reported that he had already experienced 
the first dhyana (trance state) as a youth when he 
sat under a rose apple tree while his father conducted 
a ceremony. 

Ascetic life and austerities. After he left home, Gau¬ 
tama visited the leading yoga masters of the period: 
Arada Kalama (Pali, Ajara Kalama) and Udraka 
Ramaputra (Pali, Uddaka Ramaputta). When Gau¬ 
tama did not attain salvation under their direction, he 
went to a site near the river Nairanjana (Pali, Neran- 
jara) and engaged in extreme ascetic practices (San¬ 
skrit, duskaracarya; Pali, dukkarakarika) for six years, 
hoping to reach his goal in this way. Five other as¬ 
cetics joined him as followers. However, when he fi¬ 
nally understood that this extreme austerity would not 
lead to salvation, that it was fruitless, he ended these 
efforts, ate a substantial meal, took a bath in the river, 
and sat down under a tree of the botanical species fi¬ 
cus religiosa, which Buddhists thereafter called the 
bodhi tree. It was here, seven years after he had left 
home, that he obtained bodhi (awakening), perfect 
enlightenment, and thereby became a samyaksam- 
buddha, or “fully enlightened one.” 

The period of teaching and dissemination. After 
enlightenment, the Buddha remained in meditation 
for several days. In the beginning he was hesitant to 
preach the way to liberation that he had discovered (his 
dharma) because he doubted that others would un¬ 
derstand it. However, he finally decided to preach, and 
he set out toward the city of Benares (Varanasi). On 
the way, he met Upaka, a follower of the Ajlvika group 
of ascetics, but Upaka did not take the Buddha’s words 
seriously and went his own way. The Buddha then 
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reached Rsipatana (in other texts called Rsivadana; 
Pali, Isipatana) near Benares, and here he delivered his 
first sermon, the famous Dharmacakrapravartana- 
siitra (Pali, Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta) , the dis¬ 
course at Benares by which the wheel of the dharma 
was “Set into Motion.” In this sermon, the Buddha ex¬ 
plained the middle way between the extremes of lux¬ 
ury and asceticism, the four noble truths (the truth 
of suffering, the truth of the origin of suffering, the 
truth of the extinction of suffering, and the truth of 
the eightfold path leading to the extinction of suffer¬ 
ing), as well as the impersonality of all beings. The site 
where the Buddha delivered this sermon is now known 
as Sarnath, and it is one of the most important Bud¬ 
dhist places of PILGRIMAGE. 

The Buddha accepted his first disciples on this oc¬ 
casion and thereby established the sangha, the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic community. He continued teaching his 
doctrine for the next forty-five years. The Buddha’s 
itinerary extended from his hometown Kapilavastu 
and SravastI in the north, to Varanasi (Benares), 
Rajagrha (Rajgir), Vaisall (Besarh), Kausambi (Kosam), 
Nalanda, and several other places in the Ganges basin. 
Later commentarial texts provide exact information 
about the places where the Buddha took up residence 
during the rainy season of each particular year of his 
teaching period, but it is doubtful that the dates pro¬ 
vided in these texts are reliable. 

A number of important events occurred during this 
period, including the conversion of Sariputra (Pali, 
Sariputta) and Mahamaudgalyayana (Pali, Ma- 
hamogallana), who became the Buddha’s two chief 
disciples; the ordination of Mahakasyapa (Pali, Ma- 
hakassapa), who was to become the convener of the 
First Buddhist Council ( sahglti or sangayana) in 
Rajagrha after the Buddha’s demise; and the visit of 
the Buddha to his home town, where he met his fa¬ 
ther Suddhodana and his foster mother Mahapra- 
japati Gautami, and where his son Rahula and several 
other members of the Sakya family joined the sangha. 
Among them was Upali, who was considered the most 
proficient monk in questions of monastic discipline 
and who acted as expert in this capacity during the 
First Buddhist Council. Ananda, a member of the 
Sakya clan and a cousin of the Buddha, accompanied 
the Buddha during the last decades of his life. He was 
instrumental in persuading the Buddha to admit 
women into the sangha, thus establishing the BhiksunI 
Sangha. 

Among the important lay followers of the Buddha 
was Bimbisara, the king of Magadha. The Buddha was 


five years older than Bimbisara, and Bimbisara is re¬ 
ported to have become a follower of the Buddha fif¬ 
teen years after his accession to the throne. Bimbisara 
dedicated the Venuvana (Pali, Veluvana) grove near 
his residence at Rajagrha to the Buddhist sangha; it be¬ 
come the first drama (place of permanent residence for 
monks). Until he was imprisoned by his son, Bimbi¬ 
sara did whatever he could to promote the Buddhist 
community. 

The Buddha’s adversary was his cousin Devadatta, 
who was ordained when the Buddha visited Kapila¬ 
vastu. However, Devadatta later attempted to take the 
Buddha’s place and provoked a schism in the sangha. 
Devadatta was supported by Ajatasatru, King Bimbi- 
sara’s son. Devadatta and Ajatasatru even tried to kill 
the Buddha, but they failed. Ajatasatru then dethroned 
his father and imprisoned him with the order that he 
should be starved to death. Traditional Buddhist 
chronology dates the beginning of Ajatasatru’s reign 
to the eighth year before the Buddha’s death. It seems 
that Ajatasatru, most probably for political reasons, 
supported the Buddha during his last years; the Bud¬ 
dha’s public support was too great to oppose. 

The last days of the Buddha. Although the chrono¬ 
logical order of the events described in the preceding 
paragraphs remains uncertain, there is reliable infor¬ 
mation about the last days in the life of the historical 
Buddha. This information is handed down in the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Pali, Mahaparinibban-sutta ), 
which is available in several versions that differ only 
on minor points. The account begins with the visit of 
King Ajatasatru’s minister, Varsakara (Pali, Vassa- 
kara), on the mountain Grdhrakuta (Pali, Gijjhakuta). 
Varsakara had been sent by the king in order to ask 
the Buddha if a campaign against the Vrji (Pali, Vajjl) 
confederation would be successful. The Buddha re¬ 
sponded by explaining the seven conditions necessary 
for the prosperity of a state, which he had earlier taught 
to the Vrjians. After Varsakara’s departure, the Bud¬ 
dha explained to the monks the analogous conditions 
of prosperity of the sangha. 

After he delivered a sermon in Pataliputra (modern 
Patna) and crossed the river Ganges, the Buddha trav¬ 
eled toward Vaisall, where he converted the courtesan 
Amrapall (Pali, Ambapall). At that time, the Buddha 
also met leading members of the Licchavi confedera¬ 
tion, but different texts vary in their versions of this 
event. Afterwards, the Buddha visited Venugramaka 
(Pali, Belugama or Beluvagamaka), where he spent the 
rainy season with Ananda. There the Buddha fell ill 
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and was near death, but he recovered. At that time 
Ananda asked the Buddha if there were additional in¬ 
structions that the Buddha had not yet revealed to his 
disciples. The Buddha declared that he had completely 
and openly explained his dharma. 

From Vaisall the Buddha traveled in the direction 
of Kusinagara (Pali, Kusinara). In Pava he accepted a 
meal from the smith Cunda, which caused a diarrhea 
that led to his death. The Buddha reached Kusinagara 
(Pali, Kusinara), where he admonished his disciples to 
continue their endeavor toward the final goal without 
cessation, and he passed away. 

Early legendary expansions 

The preceding paragraphs reduce the record of the 
Buddha’s life to its historical essence. This account re¬ 
lies on comparative studies of the ancient texts; these 
include studies of the various early traditions of the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra, the Mahavadana-sutra, and 
other texts by Ernst Waldschmidt and Andre Bareau, 
as well as similar investigations made by other schol¬ 
ars. The existing texts include a multitude of legendary 
stories that crept in and, step by step, changed the orig¬ 
inal character of the biography of the Buddha. These 
compilations were written down in their final form 
centuries after the Buddha’s death and only after a long 
period of oral transmission. 

Although there is no coherent biographical text of 
the life of the Buddha in the early canonical works, 
later texts provide full biographies, and such works are 
available from various Buddhist traditions. In these 
works, the Buddha’s biography is extended by a mul¬ 
titude of myths and legendary accounts. All these ac¬ 
counts begin by describing former existences of the 
Buddha; most begin with the story of the former bud- 
dha DIpamkara, who existed many kalpas (world pe¬ 
riods) ago. When the ascetic Sumedha met DIpamkara, 
Sumedha took the vow to become a buddha himself 
in a future age and he received DIpamkara’s confir¬ 
mation by a prophecy ( vyakarana ). He thereby became 
a bodhisattva who was eventually to be reborn as the 
historical Gautama Buddha. During the subsequent 
kalpas, DIpamkara confirmed the bodhisattva’s vow 
and received confirmation from the buddhas of these 
kalpas. Finally, he was reborn in the Tusita heaven, 
where he decided to descend to the human world. 

In the human world, the bodhisattva was reincar¬ 
nated as the son of Maya, the wife of King Sud- 
dhodana. Several miracles are associated with the 
bodhisattva’s conception and birth. For example, the 


conception took place even though Maya had not had 
sexual relations with Suddhodana. This myth parallels 
the Christian belief in the supernatural conception of 
Jesus. There was an earthquake on the day of the con¬ 
ception because a mahdsattva (great being) was to 
come into human existence. The brahmins at the 
court of Suddhodana predicted that Maya’s son would 
become either a buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakravartin ), and several other miracles were ob¬ 
served at that time. The bodhisattva is said to have en¬ 
tered into the womb of Maya through the right side 
of her chest in the shape of a white elephant. 

Maya decided to visit her parents in the village of 
Devadaha. Before arriving there, she gave birth to the 
bodhisattva in the grove of Lumbinl. On the same day, 
the bodhisattva’s future wife and his horse Kanthaka 
were also born. The king named the prince Siddhartha, 
which means “he whose aims are fulfilled.” The tradi¬ 
tional biographies report that the bodhisattva lived in 
great luxury, and his palaces and other aspects of his 
life are described in detail. The bodhisattva made 
Yasodhara his first wife, but he is said to have had a 
number of other wives as well. 

Knowing the prophecy that the prince Siddhartha 
would become either a buddha or a cakravartin, his fa¬ 
ther did everything he could to keep the prince from 
seeing signs of old age, sickness, or death. However, 
during visits to the park Siddhartha witnessed a very 
old man, a sick man, a corpse, and finally an ascetic. 
After this he received news of the birth of his son 
Rahula. 

Then one night he witnessed his consorts splayed in 
disgusting array, and he decided to leave the worldly 
life. He ordered his charioteer Channa to saddle his 
horse Kanthaka, he entered his wife’s room for a last 
look at her and at their son, and then he took his leave 
from the world ( pravrajya ). This story of the four sights 
definitely does not belong to the earliest traditions of 
the life of the historical Buddha, but it became a con¬ 
stituent of all biographies of the Buddha at an early 
date. Originally it was derived from the legendary bi¬ 
ography of a former buddha that is narrated in the 
Mahavadana-sutra in the form of a sermon of the 
Buddha. 

At the time of his departure from his home, the 
bodhisattva was twenty-nine years old. After follow¬ 
ing the instructions of several teachers mentioned ear¬ 
lier, and after undergoing extreme ascetic practices, 
the bodhisattva obtained full enlightenment ( samyak- 
sambodhi) under the bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. 
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Mara, the evil one, is said to have tried to prevent 
the Buddha from teaching his doctrine to humankind. 
But the Buddha had become invincible by the power 
of his perfections, and he successfully repelled Mara. 
From the moment the Buddha decided to teach the 
dharma, he was the Samyaksambuddha, the “Fully En¬ 
lightened Buddha” of the current world period. 

The records of the Buddha’s first sermon at Benares 
are certainly based on historical reminiscences. Some 
of the many events that are narrated in the various bi¬ 
ographies of the Buddha do, in fact, have a historical 
background, especially those events that occurred dur¬ 
ing his period of teaching. Flowever, all these stories 
were greatly exaggerated and many stories were in¬ 
vented in the later period. Among them, the jataka 
and avadana stories are important. These stories claim 
to be narratives of the Buddha’s former existences, be¬ 
fore he was reborn in his last existence. Such stories 
are already found in later parts of the canonical col¬ 
lections of Buddhist scriptures, but many new stories 
of this kind were invented up till the medieval period. 
Similarly, the Buddha’s supernatural powers are also 
described in early canonical texts, but many additional 
supernatural faculties are described in later texts. 

While some features are more or less common to 
all biographies of the Buddha, there are many differ¬ 
ences in the details. Complete biographies of the Bud¬ 
dha seem to have been compiled no earlier than the 
second century C.E., as Etienne Lamotte points out in 
Histoire du bonddhisme indien: Des origines a Vere saka 
(pp. 725-736). The most famous biography of the 
Buddha is the Buddhacarita, which was composed 
by the poet Asvaghosa, a brahmin who was converted 
to Buddhism. This work was widely read in Buddhist 
countries and transcended sectarian doctrinal differ¬ 
ences. A Buddha biography from the Mulasarvastivada 
tradition, probably the most widespread of the so- 
called schools ( nikaya ) of Buddhism in medieval In¬ 
dia, has come down to us in a Tibetan translation. This 
text was translated into English by W. W. Rockhill in 
1884. Another famous biography of the Buddha com¬ 
posed in mainland India is the Lalitavistara. It pro¬ 
fesses to be a work of the Sarvastivada school of 
HInayana Buddhism, but in fact shows strong influ¬ 
ence of early Mahayana Buddhism. This is also true 
of the Mahavastu which, though a work of the Ma- 
hasamghika school of mainstream Buddhism, shows 
many characteristics of “Mahayana-in-the-making” or 
“semi-Mahayana.” Several other Indian texts of this 
genre have survived in Chinese translations only. 


The Theravada tradition of Buddhism includes 
short biographies of the Buddha in late canonical texts 
that may have been composed in India and brought to 
the Island of Sri Lanka in the first or second century 
C.E., at the latest. The earliest available comprehensive 
biography of the Buddha in this tradition, however, is 
the Jatakanidana (ca. fifth or sixth century C.E.). It 
forms the introduction of the commentary on the 
jataka stories. Descriptions of the life of the Buddha in 
East Asian and in Central Asian traditions are greatly 
influenced by the legendary accounts as handed down 
in the later Indian tradition because they are largely 
based on translations of Sanskrit texts composed in 
mainland India. 

Buddhas of earlier ages 

As mentioned earlier, a buddha is not a unique being; 
there were and will be buddhas in the past and in the 
future. However, there is only one buddha in the world 
at any time. The texts describe the biographies of many 
buddhas who lived in earlier periods. The mythical bi¬ 
ographies of six buddhas of antiquity are described in 
a sermon preached by the historical Buddha. This ser¬ 
mon is found in all parallel versions of the early Ma- 
havadana-sutra (Pali, Mahapadana-suttanta). Later 
Mahayana texts and Theravada literature have in¬ 
creased the number of buddhas of antiquity more and 
more. 

The cult of the relics of the Buddha 

When the historical Buddha passed away, his funeral 
rites were performed in accordance with traditional 
practice. The cremation was carried out by the Mallas, 
who lived in Kusinagara. The bones left after the cre¬ 
mation were divided because King Ajatasatru and 
other influential personalities claimed a share of the 
relics. The relics were enshrined in several stupas, and 
soon the cult of stupas developed into an important 
feature of Buddhism. It is believed that relics of the 
Buddha were later further divided and distributed to 
many sacred places. Besides the corporeal relics, ma¬ 
terial objects used by the Buddha, including his alms 
bowl, were venerated as relics and deposited in stupas. 

Buddhas of the future 

Though the dharma as taught by the Buddha is eter¬ 
nal and immutable, the tradition of the dharma and 
the process by which it was handed down in the world 
is subject to the universal law of impermanence. After 
a certain period, the dharma will disappear from this 
world, and it will not be known until it is rediscovered 
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by the next buddha. Thus, to be a buddha is not only 
a personal quality of a particular being, but rather a 
task to be fulfilled by any bodhisattva in one of the in¬ 
numerable kalpas. As with the buddhas of the past, 
there are similarities in the various biographies of the 
buddhas who are expected to appear in future ages. 
These biographies are largely modeled on the main fea¬ 
tures of the life and legend of the historical Buddha. 
The next Buddha to appear in the world is Maitreya. 
Throughout the centuries, many texts dealing with 
prophecies concerning the coming of Maitreya were 
composed. 

Types of Buddhas 

The historical Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
religious tradition, was a samyaksambuddha (Pali, 
sammasambuddha ); that is, he has reached nirvana 
by his own efforts without receiving instruction from 
anyone else. The Buddha was fully enlightened and 
thus was able to preach the dharma to others. There 
is another type of buddha: the pratyekabuddha (Pali, 
paccekabuddha), who obtains nirvana by his own ef¬ 
forts but is not able to teach the way to salvation to 
other beings. 

In the Mahayana tradition, buddhas are super¬ 
natural beings who have descended to the human world 
out of compassion. There are several classes of tran¬ 
scendental buddhas and transcendental bodhisattvas. 
They are brought into relation with particular buddha 
fields ( buddhaksetra ), which they are supposed to rule. 
These buddhas and bodhisattvas (e.g., Aksobhya, 
Amitabha or Amitayus, Avalokitesvara, Bhaisajyaguru, 
ManjusrI, etc.) became the main object of veneration 
in Mahayana Buddhism. In the later development of 
Mahayana, the concept of Adi-buddha, representing 
ultimate reality, was developed. It is to be found par¬ 
ticularly in the texts of the kalacakra system. 

Epithets of the Buddha 

Buddhist literature offers several synonyms for the 
term buddha, as well as epithets mainly or exclusively 
used to refer to buddhas. An ancient term for a bud¬ 
dha is tathagata (thus come/gone one). As R. O. 
Franke pointed out, this term refers to an old messianic 
expectation that an enlightened being would appear in 
this world (pp. xiv-xxix). Some epithets relate to par¬ 
ticular qualities of buddhas, such as samyaksambuddha 
(a perfect enlightened one); other terms relate to the 
buddhas’ intellectual or moral qualities, for example 
sarvajha (omniscient). The most famous list of epithets 


for the Buddha is found in the ancient sutras an¬ 
nouncing the coming of a tathagata. The epithets listed 
there are bhagavat (elevated), arhat (holy), samyak¬ 
sambuddha (fully enlightened), vidyacaranasampanna 
(endowed with knowledge and good moral conduct), 
sugata (who has gone the right way), lokavid (who 
knows the world), anuttara (who cannot be sur¬ 
passed), purusadamyasarathi (the charioteer of men 
that need to be tamed), and sdstd devamanusyanam 
(the teacher of gods and men). The Mahavyutpatti, a 
classical Buddhist lexicographical work, lists as many 
as eighty epithets for the Buddha. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; Paramita (Per¬ 
fection) 
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BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE, IN ART 

Because no single account of the Buddha’s life survives, 
many Indian texts, most notably the Lalitavistara 
and the Buddhacarita, have been used to inspire 
artists seeking to represent important events from the 
Buddha’s biography. Narrations were also composed 
in China and ancient Tibet. The number of events that 
are codified as important varies from four to 108. 
Events that could be associated with particular sites in 
northeast India usually formed the core of the lists; for 
example, the Buddha’s birth in LumbinI, his enlight¬ 
enment in Bodh Gaya, his first sermon in Sarnath, 
and his death in Kusinagara. The Buddha’s previous 
lives are extensively presented as instructive examples 
or parables, so the jatakas (birth stories) also inspired 
countless artworks portraying the “life” of the Buddha. 
Different Buddhist traditions and different countries 
chose from among these stories the ones that spoke to 
their particular needs. The life of the Buddha as nar¬ 
rated in art also became a model for characterizing the 
lives of other Buddhist teachers and deities. The tran¬ 
scendent buddhas of the Mahayana and Vairayana 
traditions, for example, are characterized as concrete 
manifestations of Sakyamuni by depicting them with 
attributes and gestures linked to particular events in 
the Buddha’s life. 

It can be argued that since texts refer to the Bud¬ 
dha’s life to teach particular doctrines, they put their 
own spin on the events. The same could be said about 
the visual arts because choices must be made about 
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A representation of the birth of the Buddha. (From a painting at Yongjusa in Suwon, South Korea.] © Leonard de Selva/Corbis. 
Reproduced by permission. 


which events to emphasize and how to interpret their 
meaning. However, the visual images that are used by 
all schools and regions to narrate the Buddha’s life 
seem to provide a more resonant level of clarity to 
the Buddha’s teachings than could be achieved with 
texts alone. 

From the dream of Queen Maya to the 
great renunciation 

The Buddha’s mother, Queen Maya (sometimes Ma- 
hamaya, “Great Illusion”), dreamt that a silvery-white 
elephant, holding a white lotus flower in its trunk, en¬ 
tered her right side. Brahmanic priests asked to inter¬ 
pret the dream foretold the birth of a son who would 
become either a great monarch or a sage. This miracle 
is portrayed only on early Indian stupa reliefs in which 
Maya reclines with a small elephant floating above her. 


The symbolism of the elephant probably resonated with 
early patrons as the pan-Indian symbol of supreme roy¬ 
alty and of the life-giving rain from thunderclouds. 

Maya gave birth to the future Buddha at LumbinI, 
a village in southern Nepal. She entered a grove of 
trees, reached up to grasp a branch, and the prince 
emerged from her right side. This miraculous birth is 
often depicted on aniconic reliefs that include no im¬ 
age of the baby. Maya is shown as a nearly nude In¬ 
dian fertility spirit called a salabhanjika, a yaksl who 
stands in a dance posture holding the branch of a tree. 
Beginning in the second century C.E. in the Gandhara 
region in present-day Pakistan, a tiny child is shown 
emerging from her side. In artworks from China and 
Japan, Maya is shown as a fully clothed dancer with a 
baby diving out of her long right sleeve. 
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The Buddha cuts his hair as he renounces the world. (Tibetan paint¬ 
ing, eighteenth century.) The Art Archive/Musee Guimet 
Paris/Dagli Orti (A). Reproduced by permission. 

After the child is born, he is bathed by two streams 
of water. In Indian depictions, the water comes either 
from jars held by gods or from the trunks of elephants. 
In Southeast Asia, the water flows from the mouths of 
mythical serpents called nagas. In the Himalayas and 
East Asia, dragons take over this role. The art of each 
region uses whichever local creature represents the 
power of water to confer royal status (the abhiseka rit¬ 
ual) and to purify. In Japan there is an annual lustra¬ 
tion ceremony of the baby Buddha called Kanbutsu. 

The Buddha’s life as the prince Siddhartha Gautama 
is depicted as one of sheltered dalliance and a time of 
training in the skills needed to rule a kingdom. When 
he was about twenty-nine years old, after he has had a 
son appropriately named Rahula (fetter), Siddhartha 
is motivated to leave the palace to seek an under¬ 
standing of the suffering he sees in the world. This 
event, which is frequently depicted in the art of South 
and Southeast Asia, is called the “great renunciation” 
because it represents the enormous sacrifice of his 
princely lifestyle. Siddhartha rides out on a horse 
whose hooves are supported by demigods (yaksas) so 
that the horse makes no noise to wake Siddhartha’s 


family. In aniconic representations the horse has no 
rider, but a parasol above the horse indicates 
Siddhartha’s presence. In South and Southeast Asia 
the fact that the Buddha was born to be a prince and 
renounced this privileged life is of great importance 
because by this act he denied both caste and royal 
obligations, and affirmed the value of seeking en¬ 
lightenment. 

From the search for truth to enlightenment 

Siddhartha practiced yogic austerities almost to the 
point of death in his supreme effort to gain higher 
states of consciousness. Artists in the Gandhara region 
sculpted an image of this emaciated figure in what 
would be called today a superrealistic style. Every bone, 
vein, and hollowed surface of his body is shown in glar¬ 
ing detail. The Chan school of East Asia also cele¬ 
brates this stage of the Buddha’s life in paintings of a 
scruffy figure emerging from the mountains and in 
sculptures of an emaciated, bearded figure in deep 
thought, although not in a traditional meditation pos¬ 
ture. The Theravada and Chan view of the Buddha’s 
life honors the extremes in his search for truth as he 
pushed his body and mind to their farthest limits. 

When starvation did not reveal the truth to Sid¬ 
dhartha, he took nourishment offered by a girl named 
Sujata—an event sometimes shown in Indian reliefs 
and Southeast Asian paintings, and he vowed to sit be¬ 
neath a fig tree in meditation until he became enlight¬ 
ened. Images of the Buddha Sakyamuni seated in a 
meditation posture, which appear throughout Bud¬ 
dhist Asia, refer to this vow. 

While meditating beneath the bodhi tree, the name 
it acquired after his enlightenment, Siddhartha was 
assaulted by Mara, the Buddhist god of death and de¬ 
sire. Called the Maravijaya, or conquest of Mara, this 
event is a common subject of sculptures and paint¬ 
ings in all parts of Buddhist Asia. Mara, often riding 
an elephant, leads both his armies of demons and his 
beautiful daughters in an effort to distract Siddhartha 
from his vow. The Buddha is often shown seated in 
meditation in the midst of these figures with his right 
hand reaching down to touch the earth ( bhumisparsa- 
mudra) as he asks the earth to bear witness to his per¬ 
fection and utter commitment to becoming a buddha, 
an awakened or enlightened one immune to death or 
desire. Mara is thus defeated. The earth-touching ges¬ 
ture alone also refers to the defeat of Mara and signi¬ 
fies the moment when Siddhartha Gautama becomes 
the Buddha. On aniconic monuments, the Buddha’s 
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Buddha Sakyamuni and Scenes from the Life of Buddha, copper sculpture with traces of gilding, Nepal, twelfth century. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Phillips. Reproduced by permission. The center of this image shows the Buddha 
in the bhumisparsa-mudra at the moment of his enlightenment beneath the bodhi tree. Beginning below the Buddha's left knee, coun¬ 
terclockwise, the events represented are: birth and first seven steps at LumbinI; miracle at Sankisya; first sermon at Sarnath; monkey of¬ 
fering honey; the Buddha's parinirvana surrounded by disciples; Buddha preaching to his mother; miracle at SravastI; taming the mad 
elephant; and the emaciated Buddha during his search for truth. 
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enlightenment is represented by an empty seat be¬ 
neath a tree. 

After the Buddha was enlightened, he remained in 
meditation for seven weeks. During this time a tor¬ 
rential rain occurred and the serpent king ( nagaraja ) 
named Mucalinda protected the Buddha from the 
storm by lifting him above the waters and spreading 
his seven hoods out over the Buddha’s head. Images 
of this event are common in Cambodia where the naga 
is especially revered and seen to be the protector of the 
Cambodian king. During the Khmer empire in the 
early thirteenth century, a cult was introduced around 
this image, possibly to honor King Jayavarman VII (r. 
ca. 1181-1219) as both a living buddha and as the pro¬ 
tector of his kingdom. After this king’s reign ended, 
there was an iconoclastic reaction in Cambodia to 
Jayavarman’s use of the images to have himself wor¬ 
shiped as a god. 

From the first sermon to the parinirvana 

The Buddha delivered his first sermon at the Deer Park 
in Sarnath. Images showing him with the “turning the 
Wheel of the Dharma” gesture ( dharmacakra-mudra ) 
refer to this event. The importance of this gesture is 
that the Buddha is setting in motion the four noble 
truths and revealing the middle path by which any¬ 
one can transcend the sufferings of living in the world. 
This image further represents all of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings as expounded by the various miracles and doc¬ 
trines, and is therefore used in art throughout Asia. A 
wheel alone can also symbolize the dharmacakra and 
the first sermon, especially if it is surrounded by two 
deer to indicate the context of the teaching. This sym¬ 
bol is commonly sculpted on Mahayana and Vajrayana 
monasteries or temples, as well as on early aniconic 
monuments. 

The Buddha taught and performed miracles for 
more than forty years after his enlightenment. Any 
standing Buddha image, often displaying the protec¬ 
tion ( abhaya ) and giving ( varada ) gestures, can be 
viewed as representing this stage in Sakyamuni’s life. 
The walking Buddha image in Thailand represents the 
impact of this part of the Buddha’s life especially well. 
The aniconic version of the Buddha’s ministry is 
equally eloquent: footprints to represent the Buddha’s 
continued presence in this world. The great miracle at 
Sravasti, when the Buddha multiplied himself before a 
congregation to demonstrate that his potential exists 
everywhere, is a frequent subject in South Asian and 
Chinese arts, especially in painting, where it may sim¬ 
ply be shown as a whole mural of identical buddhas. 


When he was approaching nearly eighty years old, 
the Buddha Sakyamuni traveled to a city called Kusina- 
gara and died. In the texts this event is called his 
parinirvana, the Buddha’s complete or final achieve¬ 
ment of nirvana. The primary symbol of the Buddha’s 
parinirvana is the STUPA, the commemorative monu¬ 
ment to his death; as the stupa form evolved into the 
mchod rten ( chorten ), dagoba, and the pagoda, it re¬ 
tained this symbolism. Images of the Buddha’s parinir- 
vana show him reclining on his right side with his head 
resting on his right hand. Depictions of this “posture” 
vary in size, from tiny to colossal: Huge sculptures of 
the parinirvana can be found in India, Sri Lanka, and 
many sites in East and Southeast Asia. A colossal im¬ 
age was erected at the archaeological site of ancient 
Kusinagara in the twentieth century. The meaning of 
the stupa and the reclining Buddha encompasses the 
promise that any human being can achieve nirvana like 
the Buddha if they follow his last teaching: “work to¬ 
ward enlightenment with diligence.” 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Central Asia, Buddhist 
Art in; China, Buddhist Art in; Dunhuang; India, 
Buddhist Art in; Indonesia, Buddhist Art in; Jataka, 
Illustrations of; Mudra and Visual Imagery; Sand; 
Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in; Sri Lanka, Buddhist 
Art in; Theravada Art and Architecture 
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BUDDHA-NATURE. See Tathagatagarbha 


BUDDHANUSMRTI (RECOLLECTION OF 
THE BUDDHA) 

Buddhanusmrti (recollection of the Buddha) is the first 
of a set of up to ten anusmrtis (acts of recollection or 
calling to mind) that are used for both meditative and 
liturgical purposes. The full set of ten anusmrtis com¬ 
prises Buddha, dharma, sangha, morality, liberality, 
deities, respiration, death, parts of the body, and peace. 
Buddhist practitioners focus their minds on these sub¬ 
jects by reciting a set text or formula listing their salient 
qualities. The recollection of the Buddha was the most 
important anusmrti, eventually becoming an indepen¬ 
dent practice. 

Initially the relevant formula comprised the so- 
called ten epithets or titles of the Buddha, in that prac¬ 
titioners were instructed to recall that the Buddha was 
indeed worthy, correctly and fully awakened, perfected 
in knowledge and conduct, blessed, knower of the 
world, supreme, trainer of humans amenable to train¬ 
ing, teacher of gods and humankind, Buddha, and 
lord. This credal rehearsal of the Buddha’s qualities was 
held by authorities like Buddhaghosa (fifth century 
C.E.) to purify the mind of defilements and prepare it 
for advanced meditation. However, other benefits were 
also ascribed to the practice, so that buddhanusmrti 
was, for example, thought useful for apotropaic pur¬ 
poses, for warding off fear and danger, as well as for 
generating merit. 

At some stage buddhanusmrti was augmented to in¬ 
clude the calling to mind not only of the Buddha’s 
virtues but also his physical appearance. Iconography 
probably influenced this process, which by the second 
century c.E. had given rise to the Mahayanist pratyut- 
pannasamadhi, a full-fledged visualization of the spir¬ 
itual and physical qualities of any buddha of the 
present age, not just Gautama. This meditation incor¬ 
porated the earlier form of buddhanusmrti, whose text 
remained the nucleus of the mental operations re¬ 
quired, even though its recitation was eventually short¬ 
ened to the invocation of the buddha’s name. In 
Chinese Buddhism, consequently, buddhanusmrti is 
known as nianfo, in which the element nian refers both 
to thinking about the buddha (fo) and reciting him, or 
rather his name. Nianfo came primarily to refer to in¬ 
vocation of the name of Amitabha, on account of the 


importance of that buddha’s cult in East Asia. The 
words Namu amituofo (hail to the Buddha Amitabha) 
have accordingly become a prime liturgical and ritual 
formula for Chinese Buddhists, who have used them 
in communal worship, in personal devotions, even as 
a Buddhist greeting when answering the telephone. 
Similar developments have occurred in Korea and 
Japan. Even Buddhists who are not devotees of 
Amitabha have been deeply influenced by this prac¬ 
tice, one example of this being the invocation of the 
daimoku, or the sacred title of the Lotus Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarIka-sutra), by followers of the 
Nichiren school. 

The persistence of buddhanusmrti and its derivatives 
testifies to the central importance in Buddhism of the 
relationship between those who seek salvation and the 
awakened teacher who shows them the path, and it 
reflects the belief that focusing the mind on the qual¬ 
ities of the awakened one helps aspirants to liberation 
move closer toward realizing those qualities them¬ 
selves. The latter notion is explicitly developed in Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, and even more so in Vajrayana, 
where it informs the tantric practice of “deity yoga.” 

See also: Buddha(s); Chanting and Liturgy; Nenbutsu 
(Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul) 
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BUDDHAVACANA (WORD OF 
THE BUDDHA) 

The term buddhavacana (word of the Buddha) is the 
designation used by Buddhists to describe the contents 
of the Buddhist canon, the Tripitaka. By designating 
the Tripitaka the “word of the Buddha,” Buddhism 
identifies its scriptures with the dharma of the Buddha 
and thereby makes an important claim about the au¬ 
thority and authenticity of the canon. While employ¬ 
ing this term to support the authority of the scriptures, 
however, Buddhists have explained the meaning of 
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buddhavacana in two different ways. One explanation 
holds that the Tripitaka is literally the word of the 
Buddha, spoken by him and committed to memory by 
his immediate disciples at the First Council just after 
his death. This literal interpretation maintains that the 
Tripitaka contains all the teachings that the Buddha 
gave from his first words after his enlightenment to his 
last teachings before his parinirvana. 

Another explanation, however, suggests a more lib¬ 
eral interpretation of the meaning of the “word of the 
Buddha.” The roots of this interpretation go back to 
the Mahapadesa-sutta of the Pali canon ( Dlghanikaya , 
123f.), which sets out a procedure and criteria for de¬ 
termining which teachings should be accepted as the 
“word of the Buddha.” This sutra explains that if one 
receives a teaching from a variety of sources, includ¬ 
ing the Buddha, a sangha gathering, or a wise teacher, 
then one should test it by comparing it with an estab¬ 
lished core of teachings (sutta and vinaya). If the teach¬ 
ing in question proves consistent with the authoritative 
core of teachings then it can be declared to be the “word 
of the Buddha.” This second explanation makes the wis¬ 
dom of the Buddha, rather than the historical career of 
the Buddha, the basis for the authority of the canon. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; Hermeneutics; Scripture 
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BUDDHIST STUDIES 

Buddhist studies as an umbrella term for the disinter¬ 
ested or nonapologetic inquiry into any aspect of Bud¬ 
dhism or Buddhist traditions generally refers to the 
modern, academic study of Buddhism in all forms. 
This approach became possible only with the develop¬ 
ment in post-Enlightenment Europe of the notion of 
a comparative study of religions; as a product of this 
tradition, Buddhist studies has always assumed an out¬ 
sider’s perspective, even when the scholars carrying out 


such studies are themselves Buddhists. The field is 
therefore an inherently etic, rather than emic, enter¬ 
prise. This is what separates Buddhist studies, also 
sometimes referred to as Buddhology, from the prac¬ 
tice of Buddhism, or from what some today call Bud¬ 
dhist theology. 

Major trends 

Several major trends may be noticed in the modern 
study of Buddhism, among which is a tendency to em¬ 
phasize scriptures, doctrine, and history, with relatively 
less attention devoted to areas such as ritual and ma¬ 
terial culture. These trends may be attributed to a com¬ 
bination of individual and social-historical factors. 
Until recently most Westerners who studied Buddhism 
were first trained in the Western classics, and many 
were Christian missionaries, or at least deeply familiar 
with Christian history and thought. Thus, their at¬ 
tempts to locate in Buddhism features parallel to those 
they recognized in Christianity led them to concentrate 
their attentions in particular directions. The geo¬ 
graphical regions of Buddhism that have received 
scholarly attention may also be closely mapped against 
political history: Colonialism and other aspects of 
Western expansion into Asia, including missionary ac¬ 
tivity, account for English scholarly interest in India 
and Ceylon, French interest in Southeast Asia, and 
German and Russian interest in Central Asia, and 
therefore for the comparative emphasis placed on 
those regions by scholars from those countries. Like¬ 
wise, Japanese interest in Chinese Buddhism may be 
correlated not only to geographic proximity and to the 
fact that Japanese Buddhism traces its roots directly to 
China, but also to the period of Japanese military oc¬ 
cupation of China before and during World War II, 
although these same factors apply in the case of 
Korea, which has nevertheless received considerably 
less Japanese scholarly attention. 

In this light, it is no surprise that, for example, se¬ 
rious studies of Japanese Buddhism by Western schol¬ 
ars were a rarity until the post-World War II era, since 
the country itself was for most intents and purposes 
inaccessible to outsiders. Likewise, the tremendous 
flowering of studies of Tibetan Buddhism since the 
early 1960s is a direct result of the Chinese invasion of 
Tibet in 1950, and the subsequent escape to India and 
beyond of the Dalai Lama and tens of thousands of 
other refugees in 1959, thus bringing the literary and 
living resources of the Tibetan Buddhist tradition into 
significant contact with outsiders for the first time. 
Among the most pronounced recent trends in con- 
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temporary Buddhist studies is a reduced emphasis on 
philological or textual studies and a greater stress di¬ 
rected toward cultural or theory-oriented work. 

Traditional approaches 

Of course, Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike have ex¬ 
amined and reflected upon the tradition from a vari¬ 
ety of perspectives from a very early period. Traditional 
Buddhist histories attest to a long-standing and keen 
interest by Buddhists in their own history: Such histo¬ 
ries include the Ceylonese Dlpavamsa (Chronicle of the 
Island ) and Mahavamsa (Great Chronicle) and other 
histories in Pali; similar Southeast Asian works, often 
in vernacular languages; Tibetan works, including the 
famous histories ( Chos ’byung) of Bu ston and Tara- 
natha, as well as many other, often local, histories; and 
numerous Chinese, Korean, and Japanese works. 
While such histories tend to concern themselves with 
such matters as the relations between the Buddhist 
monastic communities and political rulers, a different 
although sometimes related genre of literature, the 
doxography or classification of tenets, attempts instead 
to provide a “history” of Buddhist doctrine. Perhaps 
the oldest clear example of such a text is Bhavaviveka’s 
Tarkajvala (Blaze of Reasoning), but the genre reaches 
its full glory in the Tibetan grub mtha’ and Chinese 
panjiao doxographical literatures. Such texts, however 
useful, are not histories as such, since their views on 
the developments of thought or what we would call in¬ 
tellectual history are polemical and not chronological; 
nor are they disinterested catalogues of doctrines or 
teachings, since they invariably seek to establish the ul¬ 
timate primacy of the positions held by their authors. 
From the non-Buddhist perspective, texts such as Ara¬ 
bic “universal histories” and the accounts of early 
Christian missionaries have also noticed and described 
Buddhism since medieval times. 

Most scholars of Buddhism concentrate on the 
study of Buddhism in one particular cultural area, be 
it India, China, Tibet, or the like. There are good rea¬ 
sons why this is so. Since Buddhism is so fully inte¬ 
grated into the cultural matrix of every land in which 
it is found, to study the Buddhism of a certain region 
requires not only a command of the relevant language 
or languages of a culture area, but also a knowledge 
of its history, literature, and so on. Although less com¬ 
mon today, when many Buddhist scholars consider 
themselves first and foremost students of Buddhism, 
in earlier generations those who studied Indian Bud¬ 
dhism were primarily Indologists, as those who 
studied Chinese Buddhism were Sinologists. While fa¬ 


miliarity with the wide range of cultural facts about 
India and China, respectively, allowed such scholars 
to approach Buddhism within its cultural context, 
there is also much to be learned by examining Bud¬ 
dhism across cultural boundaries, laying emphasis 
upon its translocal unity rather than on, or in addi¬ 
tion to, its local particularity. The latter approach 
tends to locate the study of Buddhism nearer to reli¬ 
gious studies, the history of religions, or comparative 
religion than it does to area studies. 

To a great extent, modern Buddhist studies has em¬ 
phasized the investigation of ancient texts and their 
doctrinal contents, with significantly less effort having 
been put into tracing the place of Buddhism within its 
broader social context, or into observation of the ac¬ 
tivities of contemporary Buddhists. The latter lack of 
emphasis may be seen even in the case of scholars who 
reside for long periods in Buddhist environments. 
Thus the great Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de 
Koros (1784-1842), who spent several years of intense 
study in Tibet, produced a number of extremely valu¬ 
able studies concerning the mountain of Buddhist lit¬ 
erature that he read there, but he recorded virtually 
nothing of what he must have observed of Buddhist 
monastic or lay life. This is an imbalance that still re¬ 
mains to be redressed sufficiently. 

Focus on India 

Until recently, India, the land of Buddhism’s birth, was 
the prime focus of the majority of scholarly attention 
paid to Buddhism. This tendency may be attributed 
directly to the widespread idea that the essence of a 
tradition is to be discovered in its origins, with subse¬ 
quent developments demonstrating little more than 
the decay of a once pristine core. This idea in turn is 
fundamentally based on the evangelical Protestant 
anti-Catholicism of the nineteenth century, as can be 
seen clearly, for instance, in the case of the great pio¬ 
neer of Indian and Buddhist studies, F. Max Muller 
(1823-1900). This Protestant view may also be seen in 
the priority given to studies of the earliest Buddhist 
scriptures. It can hardly be a coincidence that so many 
of those European scholars who first began to pay at¬ 
tention to the later, especially philosophical, literature 
of Buddhism were Belgian and French Catholics, rather 
than English or German Protestants. Japanese scholars, 
for different historical reasons, were traditionally more 
concerned with aspects of the later phases of Buddhism, 
until influenced by Protestant agendas beginning in the 
late 1800s. In particular, the significant attention they 
and other scholars from traditionally Buddhist cultures 
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have given to doctrine may be explained at least in part 
as a result of their research having evolved from a fu¬ 
sion of traditional sectarian scholarship with modern 
Western-influenced methodologies. 

The rigorous study of Indian Buddhism began with 
the investigation of its literature in Pali and Sanskrit. 
Among the most important early publications on Pali 
were Viggo Fausboll’s 1855 edition of the Dhamma- 
pada ( Words of the Doctrine ) and from 1877 the 
Jataka ( Birth Stories of the Buddha), and Robert Cae¬ 
sar Childer’s 1875 A Dictionary of the Pali Language. 
The accessibility of these texts tended to significantly 
influence the ways in which the most ancient Buddhist 
tradition was imaginatively reconstructed, and still 
does even today. In 1881 T. W. Rhys Davids (1843- 
1922) founded the Pali Text Society in London, and it 
is to this society that we owe almost all publications of 
Pali literature in the West, and most of the published 
translations of that literature. Recognition must also 
be given to the philological contributions of Danish 
scholars, chief among them the massive project of the 
Critical Pali Dictionary begun in 1924 and ongoing. 

Given its historically heavy bias toward textuality, 
among the most significant landmarks in the history 
of Buddhist studies must be counted the editions and 
translations of Buddhist scriptures and related materi¬ 
als. The publication in Japan between 1924 and 1935 
of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Buddhist canon 
marks a watershed. For the first time, scholars at¬ 
tempted to apply notions of textual criticism to the vast 
corpus of Chinese Buddhist canonical literature, and 
to organize its presentation in a scientific fashion; this 
edition is the standard one in use today. Likewise, the 
Japanese photo-reprint edition of a complete Tibetan 
Buddhist canon (the Peking Bka’ ’gyur [Kanjur] and 
Bstan ’gyur [Tanjur]) in the early 1960s for the first 
time made these treasures widely available to scholars. 

Owing to the disappearance of Buddhism from In¬ 
dia in roughly the thirteenth century, none of what 
may have been the Sanskrit canonical collections of 
Buddhist literature has survived in its entirety, and its 
treatment has correspondingly been less systematic 
and comprehensive. The study of this literature began 
in 1837, when the British government resident in 
Nepal, Brian Houghton Hodgson (1800-1894), sent 
eighty-eight Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts to Paris. 
These immediately came under the scrutiny of Eugene 
Burnouf (1801-1852), who in the fifty-one years of his 
life produced an astonishing body of work, the value 
of which persists to the present day. He was one of the 


first Europeans to study the Pali language carefully, 
which prepared him well for his work on the Sanskrit 
materials. Burnouf s Introduction a Yhistoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indien (1844) made extensive use of these texts, 
as did his copiously annotated translation of the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), pub¬ 
lished in 1852. These works, along with Hendrik Kern’s 
history of Indian Buddhism (1882-1884) and Emile 
Senart’s (1847-1928) study of the life of the Buddha 
(1873-1875), were among the first careful scientific in¬ 
vestigations of Buddhism carried out on the basis of a 
good knowledge of relevant sources. 

Burnouf, who was perhaps not incidentally Muller’s 
teacher, may be seen as the father of a Franco-Belgian 
school of Buddhist scholarship, for just as the regions 
that were studied may be roughly mapped against a 
political background, so too may we notice national or 
regional traditions of scholarship on Buddhism. To 
this Franco-Belgian school belong, among others, the 
Indologists Leon Feer (1830-1902), Senart, Sylvain 
Levi (1863-1935), Louis de la Vallee Poussin (1869— 
1938), Alfred Foucher (1865-1952), and Etienne Lam- 
otte (1904-1983), as well as the Sinologists Edouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918), Paul Pelliot (1878-1945), 
and Paul Demieville (1894-1979). Most of these indi¬ 
viduals in fact contributed significantly to more than 
one field, while nevertheless standing firmly in the 
philological rather than the more recent cultural stud¬ 
ies camp. Feer, for example, edited, translated, and 
studied texts in Pali, Sanskrit, and Tibetan, as well as 
other languages, while Levi contributed to Indian, Chi¬ 
nese, Tibetan, and Central Asian studies. 

At almost the same time that Davids and Burnouf 
were engaged in their textual studies, archaeological 
investigations of Buddhist sites by Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham (1814-1893), James Burgess (1832-1917), 
and James Fergusson (1808-1886), among others, 
were being carried out across India. In the north in 
particular, efforts to trace the locations central to the 
Buddha’s life were guided by the archaeologists’ read¬ 
ing of the recently translated travel account of Xuan- 
ZANG (ca. 600-664), a Chinese monk who visited India 
in the seventh century. This way of using non-Indian 
materials is typical: Until comparatively recently, texts 
in Chinese and Tibetan were studied much less for 
their own sake than for the light they might shine on 
India, and in fact the majority of texts in Chinese and 
Tibetan to which attention was been paid by scholars 
were translations into those languages of texts of In¬ 
dian origin, rather than native works. It is only since 
the 1980s that significant interest has been directed 
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both at indigenous works and at the ways in which 
translations work not as caiques of foreign texts but as 
localized adaptations of those works. 

Despite this archaeological research, strictly histor¬ 
ical studies of Indian Buddhism have been significantly 
less common than doctrinal investigations, one excep¬ 
tion being studies devoted to Asoka. From the time of 
James Prinsep’s initial decipherment in 1834, the in¬ 
scriptions of the emperor Asoka have fascinated re¬ 
searchers. Subsequently, scholars such as Georg Biihler 
(1837-1898), J. F. Fleet (1847-1917), Sten Konow 
(1867-1948), and Heinrich Luders (1869-1943) paid 
careful attention to these and other more strictly Bud¬ 
dhist Indian inscriptions, although it was not until 
quite recently that attempts have been made to com¬ 
prehensively collect these materials. In a number of in¬ 
novative studies since about 1975, Gregory Schopen 
has revived interest in these vital sources. Inscriptional 
studies of Southeast Asian sources were carried out 
mostly by French scholars, while it is to Japanese schol¬ 
ars that we owed most of our materials on Chinese 
Buddhist inscriptions until very recently, when Chi¬ 
nese scholars themselves have taken up the task of their 
collection and study. 

In significant respects, the directions taken by Bud¬ 
dhist studies have been steered by chance factors. Early 
interest in Pali scriptures was not due only to the idea 
that they reflect the oldest, and thus the most original 
and pure, state of Buddhism, or to the fact that by 
virtue of being written in an Indo-European language 
they seemed linguistically less foreign to Europeans 
than texts in Chinese or Tibetan. It was also essential 
that the texts themselves be physically accessible, some¬ 
thing that was possible primarily due to the European 
colonial presence in Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. Cor¬ 
respondingly, it was Hodgson’s gifts to Burnouf, and 
the existence of other manuscript collections in Euro¬ 
pean libraries, along with the fact that Muller was en¬ 
couraged in this direction by his Japanese students, 
especially Takakusu Junjiro (1866-1945), that facili¬ 
tated and inspired early studies of Mahay ana scrip¬ 
tures. The influences on research priorities, particularly 
of Japanese ways of understanding Buddhist traditions, 
deserve to be further investigated. Great assistance was 
rendered to the investigation of Indian Mahayana lit¬ 
erature by Franklin Edgerton’s publication in 1953 of 
a dictionary and grammar of Buddhist Sanskrit; its 
importance can be judged by the fact that the dictio¬ 
nary is used even by scholars of Japanese and Chinese 
Buddhism. 


Occasional chance discoveries of manuscript mate¬ 
rials have also had an important impact on research 
agendas. The so-called Gilgit manuscripts, discovered 
from a stupa in what is now Pakistan and published 
by Nalinaksha Dutt between 1939 and 1959, the San¬ 
skrit materials discovered largely by German expedi¬ 
tions in Central Asia (and published primarily in the 
series Sanskrithandschriften aus den Tufanfunden), and 
the Dunhuang manuscripts, mostly in Chinese and 
Tibetan, kept centrally in London, Paris, and Beijing, 
along with more recent finds in Afghanistan and in 
Japanese monasteries, have permitted scholars to un¬ 
cover aspects of Buddhist thought and practice that 
had remained entirely unknown, had become ob¬ 
scured in later traditions, or had even been inten¬ 
tionally suppressed. The Dunhuang collections in 
particular, along with the wall paintings adorning the 
caves at the site, have proven so important that an en¬ 
tire field of Dunhuang studies has sprung up around 
their investigation. In addition to the Lotus Sutra, so 
imporant in East Asian Buddhism and the recipient of 
much scholarly attention since the days of Burnouf, 
the Prajnaparamita literature has also been much 
studied, most notably by Edward Conze (1904-1979). 

Although Western philosophers and historians of 
philosophy have rarely shown interest in Buddhist 
thought, this is one of the most active areas in Bud¬ 
dhist studies. The foremost scholar of Indian Buddhist 
thought was without a doubt la Vallee Poussin, who, in 
addition to producing significant editions of Pali texts, 
edited, translated, and studied Madhyamaka texts such 
as CandrakIrti’s Prasannapada ( Clear-Worded Com¬ 
mentary) and Madhyamakavatara (Introduction to the 
Madhyamaka ) and Prajnakaramati’s Bodhcaryavatara- 
pahjika (Commentary on Santideva’s Introduction to the 
Practice of the Bodhisattva), and texts of the logicians 
such as DharmakIrti’s Nyayabindu (Drop of Logic). La 
Vallee Poussin also translated with copious annotation 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya (Treasury of 
Abhidharma) and Xuanzang’s Yogacara compendium, 
the Vijhaptimatratasiddhi (Establishment of the Doc¬ 
trine of Mere Cognition). In this way he almost single- 
handedly provided the basis for much of the 
subsequent study of Buddhist thought. Others who 
contributed importantly to this project include Levi, 
who published a number of important Sanskrit texts, 
including some central to the Yogacara school, his 
Japanese student Susumu Yamaguchi (1895-1976), 
Gadjin Nagao, and Lamotte. Philosophical investiga¬ 
tions of the Yogacara and Madhyamaka traditions con¬ 
tinue to occupy many scholars, among whom D. S. 
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Ruegg and Lambert Schmidthausen have produced 
outstanding work. Considerable attention has also 
been given to the later Indian logical tradition since 
the days of Theodore Stcherbatsky (1866-1942) in the 
pre-World War II period. Thanks to the efforts of 
Erich Frauwallner (1898-1974), especially in the 
decade after the war, Vienna became the center of such 
studies, carried on now by Ernst Steinkellner and his 
students and colleagues, including many young Japan¬ 
ese researchers. 

Tan trie Buddhism, whether that of India, Tibet, 
China, or Japan, has received comparatively little at¬ 
tention from scholars, no doubt due, in part, to the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of the subject. Its potentially titillating 
aspects have, predictably, attracted many who are more 
concerned with seeing in these traditions either eso¬ 
teric truths or licentiousness, rather than properly un¬ 
derstanding them as highly developed forms of the 
practical application of the complex philosophical sys¬ 
tems developed out of the Madhyamaka and Yogacara 
systems. Numerous publications purport to address 
the topic of tantra, particularly in Tibetan Buddhism, 
but the utility of most of these works is open to seri¬ 
ous doubt. 

Tibetan Buddhism 

For a long time, Tibetan Buddhist studies concentrated 
almost exclusively on making available Indian litera¬ 
ture that had been translated and transmitted in 
Tibetan, despite the fact that among the very earliest 
scholars in the field were Isaak Jakob Schmidt 
(1779-1847), Anton von Schiefner (1817-1879), and 
W. P. Wassiljew (1818-1900), Russians familiar with 
the living monastic traditions of Mongolia in which 
were preserved the tradition of Tibetan Buddhist schol¬ 
arship. Studies such as those of Stcherbatsky and his 
pupil Eugene Obermiller (1901-1935) on Madhya¬ 
maka philosophy and logic as well as historiography, 
while deeply indebted to Tibetan scholarship, never¬ 
theless kept their prime focus on India, and the same 
may be said to some extent of the work of the Japan¬ 
ese pioneers of Tibetan studies, although Teramoto 
Enga (1872-1940), Kawaguchi Ekai (1866-1945), Aoki 
Bunkyo (1886-1956), and Tada Tokan (1890-1967) all 
also spent time studying in Tibet itself. Especially since 
the massive Russian collections have never been widely 
accessible, the Japanese collections of Tibetan literature 
accumulated by these travelers, including both Tibetan 
translations of canonical materials and native works, 
were the most important resources available until the 
last quarter of the twentieth century. 


Although some scholars, such as Giuseppe Tucci 
(1894-1984), had indeed studied Tibetan Buddhism 
itself, rather than merely seeing in Tibetan translations 
an otherwise unavailable source of Indian materials, it 
was the flow of Tibetans fleeing Tibet in 1959 that was 
decisive for the development of the study of indige¬ 
nous Tibetan traditions, especially since many of the 
refugees were highly educated native scholars who 
were eager to share their knowledge with researchers 
in England, the United States, and Japan. When the 
Tibetans fled, moreover, they brought with them li¬ 
braries of theretofore inaccessible textual materials 
that, thanks almost single-handedly to the efforts of 
E. Gene Smith of the U.S. Library of Congress, were 
reprinted and distributed around the world, making 
possible for the first time widespread access to the trea¬ 
sures of the Tibetan Buddhist literary tradition. A sec¬ 
ondary factor in the development of Tibetan Buddhist 
studies has been the tremendous religious growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism itself in the West, made possible 
primarily by the presence of these refugee Tibetans, 
and the high profile of the Dalai Lama on the world 
stage. Since this has contributed to a general interest 
in Tibet, one side effect has been an increasing inter¬ 
est in the academic study of Tibetan Buddhism. The 
same may be said for Zen Buddhism, in which the pop¬ 
ularity of the religious practices has had the additional 
result of inspiring further scholarship on the tradition. 

Chinese Buddhism 

What was true for Tibetan Buddhist studies also ap¬ 
plies to many studies of Chinese Buddhist materials, 
namely that they were often engaged in with the goal 
of supplementing the study of Indian Buddhism, 
rather than for their own sake. This was the case with 
such works as the comparative catalogues correlating 
Chinese translations with their Pali counterparts, or 
catalogues of Chinese translations of Indian texts. Yet 
significant investigations of Chinese Buddhism also 
have a long history. The combined efforts of scholars 
such as Tang Yongtong (1894-1964), Tsukamoto Zen- 
ryu (1898-1980), Demieville, and Erik Ziircher have 
allowed us to begin to understand the overall trends of 
Buddhism in China, and the development of a true 
Chinese Buddhism, while recent studies by Antonino 
Forte, Michel Strickmann (1942-1994), and Victor 
Mair, among others, have opened up new avenues of 
inquiry into topics such as relations between the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic establishment and the state, esoteric 
traditions, and the role of Buddhism in the evolution 
of Chinese vernacular literature. 
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The Chan school of Buddhism, usually known in 
the West by the Japanese pronunciation Zen, has 
elicited much attention, although relatively little of this 
interest has translated into critical scholarship. Japan¬ 
ese scholars belonging to both the Rinzai and Soto 
schools have, of course, always been keenly interested 
in their own traditions, but it was the discovery early 
in the twentieth century in the Dunhuang manuscript 
collections of theretofore completely unknown Chan 
texts that shattered traditional mythologies, motivat¬ 
ing a series of studies by scholars such as Hu Shih 
(1891-1962), Yabuki Keiki (1879-1939), and the fa¬ 
mous D. T. Suzuki (1870-1966), as a result of which 
it became more and more difficult to accept as fact the 
Zen tradition’s own stories about itself. A more recent 
generation of scholars, prominent among them young 
Americans, was inspired and taught by Yanagida 
Seizan, Iriya Yoshitaka (1910-1998), and others, and 
continues to contribute to a radical rethinking of all 
aspects of the Chan school. 

Japanese Buddhist studies 

Most research on Japanese Buddhism until quite re¬ 
cently has been limited to sectarian histories and doc¬ 
trinal studies, although historians have also taken note 
of Buddhism as a social force in Japanese history. Tra¬ 
ditional Japanese scholarship produced superb works 
of synthesis, including those concerning works of In¬ 
dian origin in Chinese translation. Many of these have 
been of tremendous assistance to modern scholarship, 
as is the case with Saeki Kyokuga’s 1887 annotated edi¬ 
tion of the encyclopedic Abhidharmakosa; La Vallee 
Poussin’s debt to this work can be seen on every page 
of his outstanding multivolume French translation 
(L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, 1923-1931). 

The bulk of Japanese scholarly attention, however, 
has been devoted to the background of contemporary 
Japanese schools, both proximately within Japan and 
more remotely in their Chinese antecedents. Thus 
scholars of Kegon, the Japanese branch of the Huayan 
school, have studied the Huayan jing in Chinese 
translation, works of the Huayan patriarchs, and the 
works of Japanese Kegon scholars, while Tendai schol¬ 
ars have studied the Lotus Sutra, and works of Zhiyi 
(538-597) and later Tiantai school masters, and of 
Saicho (767-822) and his successors. In the course of 
such studies, generally little attention is given to other 
schools or to contextual data. While the value of such 
works, including for the study of Chinese Buddhism, 
should not be underestimated, by the same token its 
limitations must be recognized. Despite excellent 


Japanese scholarship on Indian and Tibetan Buddhism 
beginning in the late nineteenth century, it was only 
well into the twentieth century that Japanese scholars 
began to apply anything like the same approaches to 
their own traditions, and even today most Japanese 
scholarship on Japanese Buddhism would be better 
classified as theology ( shugaku ) than Buddhist studies. 

Among the most important research materials re¬ 
sulting from this modern traditional scholarship are the 
editions of canonical works of the various sects; some 
of these works, such as the Dainippon Bukkyd Zensho 
(1912-1922), cross over lineage boundaries, while oth¬ 
ers, such as the collected works of great founders such 
as Dogen (1200-1253), Kukai (774-835), Shinran 
(1173-1263), and so forth, do not. This said, it is hard 
for those not familiar with the Japanese language to 
appreciate how truly vast and comprehensive is Japan¬ 
ese scholarship on Buddhism, much of which is not 
limited at all to the Buddhism of Japan. Momentous 
projects, such as Ono Genmyo’s multivolume anno¬ 
tated bibliography of almost all Buddhist literature 
then known ( Bussho kaisetsu daijiten, 1932-1935), or 
Mochizuki Shinko’s almost simultaneous publication 
of a massive encyclopedia of Buddhism ( Bukkyd 
daijiten, 1932-1936), remain basic and essential re¬ 
search tools for the study of Buddhism, despite the ad¬ 
vances the intervening years of study have brought. 
Japanese dictionaries of Buddhist technical vocabu¬ 
lary too, beginning with that of Oda Tokuno ( Bukkyd 
daijiten, 1917) and including notably the more recent 
work of Nakamura Hajime ( Bukkyogo daijiten, 1981), 
have no good parallels in works in other languages. 

Buddhist studies in other traditionally Buddhist 
countries has been less active. Certainly Sri Lankan 
scholars have devoted considerable attention to mul¬ 
tiple aspects of Theravada Buddhism, particularly in 
Sri Lanka itself. The same might be said to some ex¬ 
tent of scholars in other Southeast Asian countries, not 
to mention the studies of Korean Buddhism under¬ 
taken by Korean scholars, and very recently of Tibetan 
Buddhism by Tibetans. That much of this work is pub¬ 
lished in little-known languages, however, limits its 
broader influence. 

Anthropological studies 

Somewhat unexpectedly, perhaps, the area of the Bud¬ 
dhist world that has received the most attention from 
anthropologists has been Southeast Asia, including Sri 
Lanka. These studies consider not only monasticism, 
but the status of Buddhist institutions in lay society, 
Buddhism and politics, and other issues. The living 
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traditions of Chinese Buddhism received some atten¬ 
tion from Japanese scholars, especially during the pe¬ 
riod of Japanese occupation, while the meticulous 
studies of Johannes Prip-Moller ( Chinese Buddhist 
Monasteries, 1937) and the later investigations of 
Holmes Welch (especially The Practice of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism: 1900-1950, 1967) have recorded a world that 
has now almost entirely disappeared. Surprisingly 
little work has been done on the contemporary Bud¬ 
dhism of Japan, despite the ease of access to monas¬ 
teries and lay Buddhist centers, or on Tibet, although 
attention paid to the latter has increased recently. De¬ 
spite considerable interest in the Buddhist monastic 
codes (vinaya) from the earliest days of Buddhist 
studies through the recent work of Hirakawa Akira 
(1915-2002) and Schopen, little has been done to 
compare these classical prescriptive codes with actual 
Buddhist monastic practices. 

Buddhist art 

The study of Buddhist art deserves its own treatment, 
in part because, unfortunately, it has yet to find its 
rightful place in the mostly text-based field of Buddhist 
studies. It remains true that most art historians are 
not sufficiently familiar with Buddhist literature or 
thought, and that most Buddhist scholars have, at best, 
only a passing familiarity with the tools and methods 
of art historians, although some pioneering art histo¬ 
rians, such as Foucher, were thoroughly familiar with 
literary sources as well, and some textualists, such as 
Dieter Schlingloff, work comfortably with art histori¬ 
cal materials. Nevertheless, it is impossible to under¬ 
stand Buddhism in any cultural context without an 
appreciation of its varieties of artistic expression. Be¬ 
ginning with the first modern encounters with Bud¬ 
dhist arts, however, scholars have attempted to 
understand their meaning and role. A great deal of at¬ 
tention has been given to the sculpture of the Gan- 
dharan region, most notably because of its obvious 
strong Greek influence, to Chinese monumental sculp¬ 
ture, Southeast Asian sculpture, Japanese sculpture 
and painting, and to Tibetan painting and bronze im¬ 
ages. Studies remarkable for their depth and breadth 
include the Japanese multivolume examinations of the 
Yun’gang and Longmen cave complexes, Tucci’s 
monumental study of Tibetan art ( Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls, 1949), and Dutch studies of the Borobudur 
monument in Java. 

Fields such as the study of Buddhist music and 
dance have been almost entirely ignored, despite their 
obvious centrality in Buddhist worship and the daily 


life of both monastic and lay Buddhism in all cultural 
contexts. Likewise, it is only recently that Buddhist rit¬ 
ual has drawn the attention of investigators. 

Thematic studies have occupied an important place 
in Buddhist studies. Chief among the topics of discus¬ 
sion for many years were the character of the Buddha, 
the date at which he lived, and the meaning of nir¬ 
vana. More recently, issues such as the meaning of 
sunyata (emptiness) in the Madhyamaka school, 
the status of experience and enlightenment in Chan, 
and, self-reflexively, how Buddhist studies itself should 
be carried out, have attracted considerable attention. 
It is likely that in the years to come, such more con¬ 
ceptual and theoretical studies, as well as comparative 
investigations, will become more common. 

See also: Languages 
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BURMESE, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Belonging to the Sino-Tibetan family of languages, 
Burmese constitutes the primary language of the 
largest ethnic group in Myanmar (Burma). Burmese 


comprises two distinct styles, each with its own set of 
linguistic particles to mark the syntactical relations be¬ 
tween words. Generally speaking, colloquial Burmese 
is used when people meet and talk; literary Burmese is 
used for published materials. And yet, colloquial 
Burmese sometimes appears in printed form, as in 
books that contain dialogue. Likewise, literary Burmese 
may be used in some spoken contexts, such as when 
news is read on the radio. 

For purposes of this survey, the discussion of 
Burmese Buddhist literature will be divided into two 
parts: The first part distills developments in Burmese 
Buddhist literature from the twelfth century up to and 
extending into the nineteenth century; the second part 
focuses on relevant developments from the nineteenth 
century onwards. 

Twelfth to nineteenth centuries 

Inscriptions or kyok c cd (stone-writings) make up the 
only form of extant Burmese writing prior to the mid¬ 
fifteenth century, and they continue to be an impor¬ 
tant form of writing throughout Myanmar’s pre-British 
colonial period (the British completed their military 
conquest of Myanmar in 1885; Myanmar gained in¬ 
dependence in 1948). The earliest Burmese inscrip¬ 
tions come from Pagan, a major city-state in central 
Myanmar that reached the zenith of its political and 
cultural development in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. The inscriptions, primarily in prose, often 
record the meritorious deeds of kings and other lay- 
people, in particular the construction and donation of 
monastic and other religious buildings. The inscrip¬ 
tions also sometimes record Buddhist laws set down 
by kings. The earliest Buddhist law inscription, an edict 
on theft, dates to 1249. 

The sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries wit¬ 
nessed the development of a large body of legal mate¬ 
rials composed in manuscript form in Burmese, Pali, 
and other languages (e.g., Mon). These legal materials 
attempt to encode, legislate, and offer precedents for 
Buddhist practice. Common to the legal literature were 
rajasatj which were laws set down by kings, and dham- 
masat\ which were law texts written, for example, by 
monks. 

Historical and biographical materials, such as raja- 
van 1 (historical accounts of the lineages of kings), are 
yet another type of Burmese literature with Buddhist 
elements in pre-nineteenth-century Myanmar. These 
materials recount the exploits and intrigues of rulers 
and others, their lines of descent, and their acts of 
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Buddhist patronage. Rajavan 1 have been written since 
the fifteenth century. However, the first rajavan to at¬ 
tempt to offer a continuous history of Myanmar was 
U" Kala"’s Maharajavan krl" (Great Chronicle), which 
appeared around 1724 (Herbert and Milner, p. 13). 

Burmese Buddhist poetic literature appears in the 
historical record from about 1450 onwards. Among the 
poetic forms are pyui', lengthy and embellished trans¬ 
lations of Pali texts that deal with an event or series of 
events in the Buddha’s life or previous lives ( jdtakas ). 
A famous example of pyui'- type poetry is the Kui" 
khan"pyui' (the pyui' in nine sections), which was au¬ 
thored by a monk in 1523 and based on a jataka tale 
about a king who wanted an heir. 

Finally, Burmese commentaries such as nissayas 
have been composed since the mid-fifteenth century. 
Nissayas were used to communicate in Burmese the in¬ 
flections, syntax, and meanings of Pali texts and pas¬ 
sages. Nissayas and other commentaries continue to 
play a prominent role in the teaching and transmitting 
of Pali texts and ideas up through and extending be¬ 
yond the nineteenth century. 

Nineteenth to twenty-first centuries 

Despite, and partly due to, the political and economic 
challenges that have confronted Myanmar since the 
nineteenth century (e.g., colonial conquest, military 
rule, prolonged economic stagnation), the country has 
witnessed an efflorescence of Burmese Buddhist liter¬ 
ature. As with the various types of Buddhist literature 
mentioned above, contemporary literature exhibits 
strong continuities with the conceptual and textual 
world of the Theravada Pali canon, as well as with 
the Buddhist literary traditions of South and South¬ 
east Asia. 

In the contemporary period, there are four types of 
Burmese Buddhist literature that overlap with and ex¬ 
tend several of the pre-nineteenth-century types. By no 
means exhaustive of available contemporary Burmese 
literature, the four highlight the range of literature 
readily accessible to those wishing to investigate Bud¬ 
dhist culture and practice in Myanmar. They are: (1) 
historical and biographical literature, (2) commentar- 
ial literature, (3) legal literature, and (4) devotional and 
meditational literature. Each type of material has been 
and continues to be used pedagogically, ritually, ethi¬ 
cally, and politically. 

Contemporary historical and biographical literature 
addresses the development and spread of Buddhism. 
Topics include the building of pagodas and other re¬ 


ligious monuments, the activities of Buddhist-minded 
leaders, and the lives of various monks and laypeople. 
Overall, contemporary Burmese Buddhist histories 
and biographies participate in a predominant tradition 
of South and Southeast Asian religio-historical writ¬ 
ing, which includes the vamsa literature of Sri Lanka 
and the tamndn literature of Thailand, as well as com¬ 
ponents of the kyok c ca and rajavan‘ literatures of 
Myanmar. An example of contemporary Burmese his¬ 
torical writing is Mahadhamma Sankram’s Sasan- 
alahkara ca tam c " (Ornaments of the Dispensation), 
written in 1831 and considered by many Burmese to 
be an authoritative discussion of the history of Bud¬ 
dhism in Myanmar. Phui" Kya"’s Kyoh c " to‘ ra Rvhe 
kyah c Cha ra to c bhu ra" kri" theruppatti (Life of the 
Kyauntawya Shwegyin Sayadaw, 1925) offers a short 
but informative biography of a monk who became ab¬ 
bot at the Kyauntawya Monastery in Yangon (Ran¬ 
goon), the capital of Myanmar. 

Commentarial materials fall into at least two broad 
categories. One category consists of materials written in 
the nissaya style of word-by-word translation. Such writ¬ 
ings appear in a large number of contexts, including, for 
example, monastic cremation volumes like Bhaddanta 
Indacara ’Antimakharf'(Reverend Indacara’s Final Jour¬ 
ney, 1993), which includes nissaya passages that explain 
the Pali notion of samvega (religious emotion). 

A second category of commentary consists of trea¬ 
tises on portions of the Pali canon and other Buddhist 
texts. An example of a commentarial treatise is ArhaiT 
Janakabhivamsa’s Kuiy c kyan ' ’abhidamma , which 
typifies the exposition of abhidhamma (metaphysics) 
prevalent in contemporary Myanmar. Since its first 
publication in 1933, Janakabhivamsa’s text has seen 
several editions and an English translation by U Ko 
Lay, Abhidhamma in Daily Life (1999). 

Contemporary legal materials include vinicchaya lit¬ 
erature, which concerns rulings given by learned 
monks. These rulings are promulgated within differ¬ 
ent monasteries and monastic courts. Whether a given 
vinicchaya is accepted by civil authorities, monks, and 
laypeople as legally valid is by no means a certainty; 
however, when a monastic court has been appointed 
by the state, and the civil and monastic authorities in 
question agree upon a decision, the chances for gen¬ 
eral acceptance increase. 

A representative example of vinicchaya literature 
hails from 1981, when a body of monks made a ruling 
on rebirth theory, which was published as a massive 
tome, complete with documentary photographs, titled 
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Lu se lu phrac c vadanuvada vinicchaya (Court Decision 
on Transmigration). Vinicchaya literature, as well as the 
contexts in which it is produced and deployed, could 
be profitably studied in light of Burmese Buddhist le¬ 
gal sources (e.g., rajasat's, dhammasat's) and culture 
dating to precolonial Myanmar. 

Devotional and meditative literature includes 
handbooks focused on different aspects of daily prac¬ 
tice associated with the Buddha and his teachings. Such 
handbooks help explain the meaning and dynamics of 
devotional and meditative activity. Examples include 
U" TaiT Cui"’s Pu ti" cip c nahn" {Method of Reciting 
Stanzas, 1999) and Muigh'" Nnharf" Cha ra to°s 
Vipassana ’'a lap pe" can ‘ tard" kri" (Way of Vipassand 
Practice, 1958). The latter volume discusses the intri¬ 
cacies of vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana; insight) 
meditation, which has become popular in South and 
Southeast Asia, as well as in the West. 

In closing, it should be emphasized that there are 
several kinds of material that fall outside the types dis¬ 
cussed here. These materials include novels, such as 
Gurunanda’s Samavati e* tac c bhava samsard (The Life 
ofSamavati, 1991), which draws its story about a queen 
from the fifth-century philosopher Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on the Dhammapada (a work of verse in 
the Pali canon). Clearly, a vast literature awaits those 
willing to engage the complexities of Burmese and the 
Burmese Buddhist world. 

See also: Myanmar; Myanmar, Buddhist Art in; Pali, 
Buddhist Literature in 
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BU STON (BU TON) 

Bu ston rin chen grub (pronounced Bu ton rinchen- 
drub, 1290-1364) was the most illustrious member of 
Zhwa lu Monastery in Gtsang (Tsang), located in west 
central Tibet. He was also the Tibetan scholar most ac¬ 
tive in collating and editing the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon, the Bka’ ’gyur and Bstan ’gyur. The Bka’ ’gyur 
(Kanjur ) is the collection of Tibetan translations of 
works attributed to the Buddha. The Bstan ’gyur ( Tan- 
jur) is the collection of Tibetan translations of impor¬ 
tant Buddhist commentaries and other related 
materials. The formation of the Bka’ ’gyur and Bstan 
’gyur began with the collecting of manuscripts and 
translations of Buddhist texts into Tibetan in the early 
ninth century. The process culminated in the early 
fourteenth century when, according to the Blue Annals 
(a translation of Gzhon nu dpal’s Deb ther sngon po), 
manuscripts scattered over many monasteries and 
temples in Tibet were gathered together in Snar thang 
(Narthang) Monastery. 

Bu ston then took the Snar thang version of the canon 
to Zhwa lu, where he checked the translations against 
Indian originals, added other works, and produced a 
Bka’ ’gyur and an authoritative version of the Bstan 
’gyur. The Bka’ ’gyur and Bstan ’gyurthat Bu ston edited 
is the origin of the majority of the extant Tibetan canons. 
The categories under which he grouped the various texts 
are the most widely used and admired. He gives a de¬ 
tailed description of his work in his Chos ’byung ( His¬ 
tory of Buddhism), partially translated into English by 
the Russian scholar Eugene Obermiller in the 1930s. 
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Bu ston was a conservative editor. As D. S. Ruegg 
says in The Life of Bu ston Rinpoche (1966), “Bu ston 
... follows an objective criterion of authenticity which 
can be accepted by any editor” (p. 28). In practice this 
led Bu ston to exclude some tantras accepted as au¬ 
thentic by the Rnying ma (Nyingma), or Old School, 
of Tibetan Buddhism on the grounds that no original 
Indian version could be located. 

Bu ston’s collected works ( gsung ’bum) include 
more than two hundred titles in seventeen volumes. 
Besides his work on the canon, Bu ston composed im¬ 
portant commentaries on the yoga set of tantras and 
on the Kalacakra Tantra. He also wrote a well-known 
commentary on the Perfection of Wisdom sutras 
called Lung gi nye ma, as well as a commentary on the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asanga. Even before Bu 
ston, Zhwa lu Monastery was known for its expertise 
in these two areas, and a Zhwa lu school of Tibetan 
Buddhism is mentioned in earlier histories. After Bu 
ston, the Zhwa lu school went into decline and was 
largely eclipsed by the Sa skya (Sakya), Bka’ brgyud 
(Kagyu), and Dge lugs (Geluk) sects, but the tradi¬ 
tion of studying Bu ston’s works continued. It became 


so widespread that the study of Bu ston’s works ( bu 
lugs ) became a minor tradition in itself. 

Bu ston’s views were highly influential in his day 
(for example, Tsong kha pa’s Sngags rim chen mo — 
partially translated into English by Jeffrey Hopkins as 
Tantra in Tibet —draws heavily on Bu ston’s work on 
the yoga tantras) and remain so today. Bu ston’s works 
are still the central texts for study in a number of Ti¬ 
betan monasteries. 

See also: Tibet 
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CAMBODIA 

Cambodia in the twenty-first century understands it¬ 
self as a Theravada Buddhist nation. While this self- 
conscious identification as a Theravada nation is fairly 
recent, the history and development of Buddhism in 
the region that constitutes present-day Cambodia ex¬ 
tend back nearly two millennia. During this time nu¬ 
merous transformations occurred that led scholars to 
suppose that the Khmer Buddhism of today is markedly 
different from Khmer Buddhism even two centuries 
ago, before the rise of modern Buddhist institutions in 
Cambodia. Certain major continuities are also evident 
in the past two millennia: the intertwining of Buddhist, 
brahmanist, and spirit practices and understandings; 
the close ties between religion and political power; and 
the important role of Buddhist ideas in the articula¬ 
tion of social and ethical values. 

The region known today as Cambodia was inhabited 
two thousand years ago by Khmer-speaking peoples 
who appear to have congregated in small chiefdoms re¬ 
ferred to as Funan by the Chinese. Archeological evi¬ 
dence suggests that Indian merchants, explorers, and 
monks imported Buddhism into this region at least as 
early as the second century c.e. The exact manner of the 
importation of Buddhism, along with other Indian 
ideas, into Southeast Asia, a process called Indianiza- 
tion, is not fully understood. A consensus has emerged 
among many historians, however, that Indians proba¬ 
bly never established a political and economic process 
akin to modern colonization by Europeans in Southeast 
Asia; nor is there thought to have been a large-scale 
movement of Indian emigrants to Southeast Asia. 
Rather, many aspects of the language, arts, and litera¬ 
ture, as well as philosophical, religious, and political 


thought of Indians, were adopted, assimilated, and 
transformed by Southeast Asians during the first cen¬ 
turies c.e., possibly through a combination of economic, 
diplomatic, and religious contacts both with India and 
Indians directly, and also through the cultural medium 
of other Southeast Asian courts and traders. 

Buddhist and brahmanic practices coexisted and be¬ 
came intertwined with local animist traditions and 
spirit beliefs in the Khmer regions from the second cen¬ 
tury onward. Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims were 
active during this period, which may have contributed 
to the introduction of Buddhism into Southeast Asian 
courts. Chinese histories indicate that at least one Bud¬ 
dhist from Funan, a monk named Nagasena, traveled 
to China in the sixth century. Chinese monks traveling 
to India by sea stopped en route to visit many sites in 
present-day Southeast Asia. While no indigenous Bud¬ 
dhist texts from this early period remain, items discov¬ 
ered by archeologists at the site of Oc-Eo (a port city 
during the Funan era) include Buddha images associ¬ 
ated with the Mahayana tradition. Chinese records 
from the period describe Buddhist, Saivite, and spirit 
cults and practices among the Khmer, with the central 
court rituals seemingly concerned with devotion to 
Siva, especially through the worship of Siva-lingam. 

Epigraphic evidence for the Buddhist presence be¬ 
gins to appear in the seventh century, during the pe¬ 
riod referred to as pre-Angkor, when the Khmer 
regions were apparently dominated by a group of 
chiefdoms or kingdoms referred to in Chinese records 
as Chenla. It is difficult to characterize the nature of 
religious life during this period. Recent historiogra¬ 
phy on the pre-Angkor period resists the tendency of 
older scholarship to overinterpret limited epigraphic 
evidence or conflate European or Indian models of 
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kingship and society onto the Khmer context. In¬ 
scriptions from the period, predominantly in Khmer 
and Sanskrit, suggest that the pre-Angkorian rulers 
were for the most part devotees of Siva or Visnu, but 
this does not mean that an Indian-like “Hinduism” was 
in existence. Drawing on persuasive linguistic evidence, 
the historian Michael Vickery has pointed to the prac¬ 
tice among pre-Angkor Khmer of attributing Indian 
names to their own indigenous deities. Most pre- 
Angkor rulers appear to have tolerated and to varying 
degrees supported Buddhism in their courts, but to 
what extent Buddhism was known beyond the courts 
is difficult to gauge. Iconography and historical records 
from the period suggest that Buddhist influences were 
being felt from India, China, Sri Lanka, and other parts 
of Southeast Asia, such as Dvaravati and Champa, with 
more than one form of Buddhism in evidence. Nu¬ 
merous Avalokitesvara figures, as well as a reference to 
“Lokesvara” (Avalokitesvara) appearing in an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 791 from the Siemreap area of present-day 
Cambodia, indicate the presence of Mahayana ideas. 
Yet some early Pali inscriptions have also been found 
along with Sri Lankan and Dvaravati style Buddha im¬ 
ages showing Theravada influence. 

By the end of the pre-Angkor period, kings were ex¬ 
panding their territories and centralizing political and 
economic authority, while at the same time seeking to 
align themselves with deities perceived to hold uni¬ 
versal power. The Khmer political concept of a close 
association between king and deity, known in Sanskrit 
inscriptions as the devaraja cult, must have grown out 
of indigenous traditions linking rulers and local deities 
of the earth. It developed more fully during the Angkor 
period, from the ninth through thirteenth centuries, 
starting with the kingship of layavarman II (r. 
802-854). Inscriptions speak of Jayavarman’s patron¬ 
age of a devaraja cult that associated him with Siva, ei¬ 
ther as “god-king” or as a devotee of Siva, “king of the 
gods.” While the exact relationship between king and 
deity denoted by this phrase remains controversial 
among scholars, there is no doubt that the power of 
kings and deities were closely interwoven in a cult that 
became a model for the later Angkorian kings. From 
readings of inscriptions, Angkorian art, and other his¬ 
torical accounts, scholars have surmised that the con¬ 
siderable political and economic influence wielded by 
Angkorian kings was inseparable from their associa¬ 
tions with fertility and agriculture, their superior moral 
status, and their roles as protectors and propagators of 
religious devotion, associations that were carried into 


the later Buddhist kingships. This range of powers was 
embodied in their building projects, typically of reser¬ 
voirs, images, and mountain temples, such as Angkor 
Wat, the fabulous temple built by Suryavarman II 
(r. 1113-ca. 1150) and dedicated to Visnu. 

During the Angkorian period, a fuller picture of 
Buddhism emerges. While most of the earlier Ang¬ 
korian kings were Saivite or devotees of the combined 
Siva-Visnu deity Harihara, Mahayana Buddhism was 
also becoming increasingly intertwined with kingship. 
Yasovarman, regarded as the founder of Angkor 
(889-900), built three hermitages outside of his capi¬ 
tal dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and the Buddha. Rajen- 
dravarman II (r. ca. 944-ca. 968), Jayavarman V (r. ca. 
968-ca. 1001), Suryavarman I (r. 1001-1050), and 
layavarman VI (r. 1080-1107) were all patrons of Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism, though their reigns too remained 
syncretic. Mahayana Buddhism came to the forefront, 
however, during the reign of layavarman VII (r. 1181— 
ca. 1218), considered to be the “last great Angkorian 
king.” The complex reasons for Jayavarman VII’s pro¬ 
motion of Buddhism over other Angkorian cults, his¬ 
torian David Chandler suggests, may have stemmed 
from an apparent estrangement from the Angkor court 
as well as a period spent in Champa, where Mahayana 
Buddhism was influential. After repelling several 
bloody Cham invasions, Jayavarman VII responded to 
the suffering in the aftermath of war with public works 
intended to embody his compassion: roads, rest houses, 
hospitals, and reservoirs. His temples Ta Prohm and 
Preah Kan, built to honor his parents in combination 
with the goddess of wisdom, Prajnaparamita, and the 
bodhisattva Lokesvara (symbolizing compassion), con¬ 
tained inscriptions enumerating the thousands of peo¬ 
ple connected with each temple complex. The Bayon 
temple in the center of his capital contained a central 
image of the Buddha, with four-faced images of the 
bodhisattva Lokesvara on its towers and exteriors. 
This image has sometimes been interpreted as a like¬ 
ness of the king as well, possibly representing a Bud¬ 
dhistic extension of the devaraja concept to linking of 
king and bodhisattva. Following Jayavarman, Bud¬ 
dhism and kingship have remained closely inter¬ 
twined in Cambodia. 

During the eleventh through thirteenth centuries, 
the same period that Islamization was occurring in 
maritime Southeast Asia, Theravada Buddhism rose to 
prominence throughout mainland Southeast Asia. 
Scholars are unable to wholly account for the spread 
of Theravada Buddhist ideologies and practices during 
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A view of Angkor Wat, the great twelfth-century Buddhist-Hindu temple complex in Cambodia. © Chris Lisle/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 


this period, but historiography in general is moving 
away from a clear-cut demarcation between Mahayana 
and Theravada Buddhism in Southeast Asia, as well as 
the idea that one form of Buddhism simply and rapidly 
supplanted the other. More likely, given the syncretic 
traditions in Southeast Asia, different Buddhist ideas 
and practices became intermingled, just as Buddhism 
itself became interwoven with spirit worship. Thera¬ 
vada Buddhism had coexisted with other forms of 
Buddhism for centuries but became gradually more in¬ 
fluential as the Theravada kingdoms of Pagan and 
Sukhothai (in present-day Myanmar and Thailand) 
developed into larger regional powers. As the domi¬ 
nant influence of Angkor waned, increasing contact 
with these kingdoms may have contributed to the 
spread and authority of Theravada ideas in the Khmer 
regions. A Khmer prince, possibly a son of Jayavarman 
VII, is supposed to have been among a group of South¬ 
east Asian monks who traveled to Sri Lanka for study 
at the end of the twelfth century; he was ordained in 
the Mahavihara (also known in Southeast Asia as “Sin¬ 
halese”) order, a lineage they carried back to Pagan. In 
post-Angkorian Cambodia, it has been suggested, a 


backlash against the extravagant Mahayana expres¬ 
sions of Jayavarman VII led to a “Hindu revival,” and 
Theravadins may have used this as an opportunity to 
assert their own interpretations and practices. During 
the course of the next two centuries, Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism became assimilated into all levels of Khmer so¬ 
ciety and synthesized in court and villages with older 
brahmanic and spirit practices, such as agricultural fer¬ 
tility rites and the worship of neak ta (local spirits). 

The post-Angkorian or “middle period,” dated by 
Ashley Thompson from the end of Angkorian influ¬ 
ence (the thirteenth through fourteenth centuries) un¬ 
til the mid-nineteenth century, was until recently 
perceived as one of decline by scholars fixated on the 
disappearance of the great civilization of Angkor. Re¬ 
cent scholarship tends to view the middle period in 
terms of multiple shifts: The population and agricul¬ 
tural centers of the kingdom shifted geographically 
south; cultural influences moved from, as well as to, 
the Thais; religious devotion continued to be syn- 
cretistic but with an emphasis on Theravada forms and 
ideas, as reflected in the wooden Theravada viharas 
built adjacent to Angkorian brahmanic stone temples 
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and the shift in iconography from images of Indian 
deities to images of the Buddha; Pali replaced Sanskrit 
as the language of inscriptions and literature; Khmer 
also came increasingly to be used, and much of the 
classical Khmer literature was composed during this 
time. Theravada ideas of kingship, merit and merit¬ 
making, and karma (action); a growing emphasis on 
the biography of the Buddha; and a cosmology and 
ethical orientation expressed in ideas about birth, re¬ 
birth, and moral development in the three-tiered 
world of the Trai Bhum are reflected in the art, epig¬ 
raphy, and literature of the period. At Nogor Vatt, for 
instance, a sixteenth-century inscription translated by 
Thompson refers to the merit produced by a royal cou¬ 
ple, the king’s subsequent rebirth in Tusita heaven, and 
his resolve to become an arhat at the time of the Bud¬ 
dha Maitreya. Buddhist iconography from the period 
focused on the depiction of the Buddha, and vernac¬ 
ular literary compositions such as the Ramkerti trans¬ 
formed its hero into a Buddhist bodhisattva. 

The eighteenth and much of the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies in Cambodia were a period of almost continual 
warfare and unrest, with the Khmer trying to repel in¬ 
vasions from both their Siamese and Vietnamese 
neighbors. Historical sources from the period suggest 
that the Buddhist material culture that had been de¬ 
veloped during the middle period was widely damaged 
or destroyed as a result of warfare and social chaos. Be¬ 
ginning in 1848, when Ang Duong (r. 1848-1860) was 
installed on the Khmer throne by the Siamese, a ren¬ 
ovation of Khmer Buddhism was initiated that would 
last for at least a century. During the rest of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Khmer Buddhists rebuilt damaged 
monasteries and monk-scholars traveled to Bangkok 
to copy lost manuscripts and study Pali. 

The two most prominent Khmer monks of the nine¬ 
teenth century were Samtec Sangharaj DIen (1823- 
1913), who became the sangha head in 1857, and 
Samtec Sugandhadhipatl Pan (1824-1894), the monk 
who is attributed with the importation of the Tham- 
mayutnikai to Cambodia. Both were educated and or¬ 
dained in Bangkok, which served as the regional center 
for Buddhist education during this period. DIen was 
captured as a prisoner of war by the Siamese army as 
a young boy and sent to Bangkok as a slave, where he 
served in the entourage of Prince Ang Duong. He was 
ordained as a novice at the age of eleven and by the 
time he ordained as a monk in 1844, had already won 
attention for his intellectual pursuits. In 1849 Ang 
Duong requested that DIen be sent to Cambodia to 
head up the restoration of Buddhism in the kingdom, 


which he undertook until his death in 1913. He resided 
at Vatt Unnalom in Phnom Penh, the chief Mahanikai 
temple. Pan was born in 1824 in Battambang (a Khmer 
province under Siamese control until 1907) and was 
ordained as a novice there. In 1837 he went to Bangkok 
to study Pali, and eventually ended up as a student at 
Wat Bovoranives under Mongkut. The date of his re¬ 
turn to Cambodia and the founding of the Thammayut 
sect in Cambodia has been attributed both to the reigns 
of Ang Duong and Norodom (r. 1860-1904), either in 
1854 or 1864. Under Norodom, Pan constructed the 
seat of the Thammayut order at Vatt Bodum Vaddey 
in Phnom Penh. In the 1880s he sent a delegation of 
Khmer monks to Ceylon to obtain relics and a Bo tree 
to plant in the new monastery. He died in 1894, with 
the title of “Samtec Sugandhadhipatl,” the chief of the 
Thammayut order and the second highest monastic 
rank in the kingdom. 

The new Khmer Buddhism that began to emerge in 
this period was probably unlike the older Buddhism it 
replaced. Francois Bizot has argued that in spite of the 
presence of Pali inscriptions and literature, Theravada 
Pali scholarship was in fact not well established in 
Cambodia before the nineteenth century, that canon¬ 
ical Tipitaka texts were not widely used, and that 
tantric teachings were more prominent in Cambodia 
than in other Theravada areas of Southeast Asia. If this 
theory is correct, traces of this older Khmer Buddhism 
were increasingly destroyed after the mid-nineteenth 
century, and new ideas of Theravada orthodoxy took 
its place. This newly emerging Buddhism had Siamese, 
Khmer, and French sources and influences. 

Although the Thammayutnikai imported from 
Siam and patronized by the royal family never took 
wide hold outside of urban areas, its reformist ideas 
influenced young Khmer monks in the more tradi¬ 
tional Mahanikai order in Cambodia. These young 
monks, led in particular by Chuon Nath (1883-1969) 
and Huot Tath (1891-1975), pushed for a series of in¬ 
novations in the Khmer sangha beginning in the early 
twentieth century: the use of print for sacred texts 
(rather than traditional methods of inscribing manu¬ 
scripts); a higher degree of competence in Pali and San¬ 
skrit studies among monks; a vision of orthodoxy 
based on understanding of VINAYA texts for both 
bhikkhu and laypersons; and modernization in peda¬ 
gogical methods for Buddhist studies. These reforms 
were not uniformly accepted within the Khmer sangha. 
Early attempts by Nath to introduce print were met 
with resistance from established sangha officials and 
led to increasing factionalism between modernists and 
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traditionalists within the Mahanikai that continued 
into the 1970s. The reformist efforts led by modernist 
monks did, however, coincide with both the pedagog¬ 
ical ideologies and political interests of French colo¬ 
nial administrators who backed Nath and Tath in an 
effort to reinvigorate Buddhist education within the 
protectorate. The French administration took on the 
role of sangha patron in part to foster European mod¬ 
els of scientific education but also, fearing Siamese in¬ 
fluence, to stem the flow of Khmer Buddhist literati to 
Bangkok. The modernist agenda also countered the in¬ 
fluence of cosmologically oriented Buddhism in the 
provinces, where French rule in the late nineteenth 
century was plagued by peasant insurrections con¬ 
nected with predictions of a Buddhist dhammik (righ¬ 
teous ruler) who would usher in the epoch of the 
Buddha Maitreya. 

By 1930, when the Buddhist Institute was estab¬ 
lished under the directorship of French curator Su- 
sanne Karpeles, most of the modern Buddhist 
institutions in Cambodia were in place. For the next 
forty-five years, the Buddhist Institute led the devel¬ 
opment of modern Buddhism in Cambodia, issuing 
frequent publications of critical editions of texts in 
Khmer and Pali, as well as scholarly and popular stud¬ 
ies related to Buddhism and Khmer literature and his¬ 
tory, many of which appeared in its important 
publication, Kambujasuriya. Besides its prominent role 
in articulating a modern Khmer expression of Bud¬ 
dhism, the Buddhist Institute became a site for imag¬ 
ining Khmer nationalism, and monks were among the 
most prominent dissidents against the French colonial 
regime. The institute also helped give rise to the de¬ 
velopment of the Communist Party in Cambodia. 
Mean (Son Ngoc Minh) and Sok (Tou Samouth), later 
leaders of Khmer communism, were both recruited by 
Karpeles for Buddhist education. In spite of this early 
connection between Buddhism and the Communist 
Party, once the Khmer Rouge took power in April 
1975, they quickly sought to eradicate Buddhism in 
Democratic Kampuchea. Many monks were executed 
or forced to disrobe, Buddhist monasteries were de¬ 
stroyed or appropriated for other purposes, and Bud¬ 
dhist text collections were discarded. Nearly two 
million people died as a result of Khmer Rouge poli¬ 
cies enacted between 1975 and 1979. 

Since the Vietnamese invasion of 1979 that brought 
an end to the Khmer Rouge regime, Buddhism has 
slowly reemerged in Cambodia, in some ways resem¬ 
bling pre-1970 Buddhism and in other ways quite al¬ 
tered. The subsequent governments of Cambodia since 



The promenade at Angkor Wat, 1 997. AP/Wide World Photos. 
Reproduced by permission. 

1979 have gradually lifted initial restrictions on Bud¬ 
dhist participation and expression, pre-1970 sangha 
organization has been restored and many temples 
( vatt) have been rebuilt, often from contributions from 
Khmer living in other countries. New research by an¬ 
thropologist John Marston suggests that older strains 
of Khmer Buddhist thought, such as millenarianism 
and tensions between modernists ( smay ) and tradi¬ 
tionalists {puran), have reemerged in this new period. 
Political leaders continue to situate themselves as pa¬ 
trons of the sangha in order to gain legitimacy. On the 
other hand, the loss of so many monks, intellectuals, 
and texts, as well as an entire generation of young lay- 
people raised without any religious education at all, is 
seen by contemporary Buddhist leaders as a major ob¬ 
stacle to the rebuilding process and an irreparable 
break with the past. In addition, the traumatic experi¬ 
ence of so much of the population has in some cases 
ushered in new kinds of cynicism and questioning of 
basic Buddhist truths, such as the efficacy of the law 
of karma (action). At the same time, other Khmer 
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identify even more strongly with Buddhism. Many seek 
to remember the dead through merit-making cere¬ 
monies or to ease traumatic memories through medi¬ 
tation practice. New global Buddhist ideas in the form 
of engaged Buddhism (such as Buddhist-led care for 
AIDS patients), human rights education, and conflict 
mediation techniques, taught through the medium of 
Buddhist concepts, are also reaching contemporary 
Khmer Buddhists. One of the best-known monks of 
the post-Khmer Rouge period, Maha Ghosananda, a 
student of Gandhian ideas, began leading peace 
marches across Cambodia in 1989. These marches, 
known as dhammayatra (dharma pilgrimages), have 
crossed war zones and called attention to injustices in 
contemporary society. 

See also: Communism and Buddhism; Khmer, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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CANDRAKlRTI 

Candrakirti (ca. 600-650 c.E.) is best known as a 
Madhyamaka-school Indian philosopher and com¬ 
mentator. Little is known of his life, though later Ti¬ 
betan biographies associate him with the north Indian 
monastic university of Nalanda. His two major works 
are the Madhyamakavatara (Introduction to Madhya- 
maka) and Prasannapada (Clear Words). 

The Madhyamakavatara is a versified introduction 
to Madhyamaka thought, organized into ten chapters 
that correspond to the ten perfections (paramita) mas¬ 
tered by Mahayana bodhisattvas. The sixth chapter, 
corresponding to the perfection of wisdom, is the 
longest and most important. In it, Candrakirti refutes 
a variety of Buddhist and non-Buddhist views, and ex¬ 
plores the meaning of such basic Buddhist ontological 
categories as the two truths, no-self, and emptiness. 

The Prasannapada is a prose commentary on the 
Madhyamakakarika (Verses on the Middle Way; second 
century c.E.), Nagarjuna’s foundational Madhyamaka 
SCHOOL text. In his commentary, Candrakirti bril¬ 
liantly adumbrates Nagarjuna’s critique of philosoph¬ 
ical categories, and insists, contrary to his predecessor 
Bhavaviveka (ca. 490-570 C.E.) that the Madhyamika 
philosopher must avoid syllogistic reasoning, and must 
defeat opponents solely through drawing out the ab¬ 
surd consequences of their own statements. This 
methodological approach was later known as Prasangika 
(consequentialist) Madhyamaka, in contradistinction 
to the approach that favored using formal inference to 
establish Madhyamaka views independently, the 
Svatantrika. 

Candrakirti was influential among later Indian 
Madhyamikas, but achieved his greatest fame in Tibet, 
where he came to be regarded by many as the Mad¬ 
hyamaka commentator par excellence. He was partic¬ 
ularly important for the founder of the Dge LUGS 
(Geluk) tradition, Tsong kha pa (1357-1419), who 
placed his work at the center of monastic education on 
Madhyamaka, and made him a thinker whose views are 
discussed and debated by Tibetan scholars to this day. 
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CANON 

There is no such thing as the Buddhist canon. In fact, 
the concepts of canon and canonicity are especially 
problematic in Buddhism, given the wide geographical 
spread and great historical variety of the religion, to¬ 
gether with the absence of any central authority. If the 
term canon is defined loosely as a more or less bounded 
set of texts accorded preeminent authority and sanc¬ 
tity, then each Buddhist school or tradition to evolve 
developed its own canon in the process. While agree¬ 
ing on the centrality of the notion of buddhavacana 
(word of the Buddha) as capable of leading others 
to awakening, Buddhists may and do differ over what 
actually constitutes this buddhavacana. 

In view of the perennial possibility of disagreement 
and misunderstanding, Buddhists formulated explicit 
guidelines for authenticating religious teachings as 
true buddhavacana and interpreting them correctly. 
These guidelines include the four great authorities 
(mahapadesa ), which directed that teachings were to 
be accepted as authentic if they were heard from (1) 
the Buddha himself; (2) a sangha of elders; (3) a 
group of elder monks specializing in the transmission 
of dharma (i.e., sutra), VINAYA or mdtrkas (the matri¬ 
ces or mnemonic lists that became the abhidharma); 
or (4) a single elder specializing therein. But teachings 
heard from any of these authorities could only be ac¬ 
cepted if they conformed with existing scriptural tra¬ 
dition (i.e., with the sutra and vinaya), and also, 
according to a variant formulation, if they did not 
contradict the nature of things ( dharmata ). Another 
set of principles, not subscribed to by all Buddhist 
groups, held that in receiving and interpreting teach¬ 
ings one should follow the four refuges or reliances 
(pratisarana), relying on the dharma taught in pref¬ 
erence to the person teaching it, the meaning (or 
spirit) of it rather than the letter, sutras of definitive 
or explicit meaning ( nltdrtha ) rather than implicit 
meaning requiring interpretation ( neyartha ), and di¬ 
rect understanding (jnana) rather than discursive 
knowledge ( vijhdna ). 

Even while emphasizing seniority and tradition, 
these interpretative principles place a higher premium 
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on content and its realization than they do on form 
and obedience to it. Truth (dharma) emerges as the 
primary value, ever the same whether buddhas arise to 
preach it or not, independent of particular formula¬ 
tions by particular people, so that eventually the state¬ 
ment “All that the Buddha has said is well said” is 
turned around: Whatever is well said (i.e., true) is the 
word of the Buddha. Canonicity is therefore defined 
in functional terms: If a teaching is meaningful, if it is 
in line with the dharma, and if it tends to eliminate the 
defilements and lead to liberation, then any product of 
inspiration ( pratibhana ) may be accepted as the word 
of the Buddha. Under such conditions, innovations in¬ 
evitably crept in, some of them rejected as not being 
the true word of the Buddha, but some of them find¬ 
ing acceptance, especially if they accorded in spirit with 
existing belief. It was in this way that the Mahayana 
sutras eventually came to be accepted by some Bud¬ 
dhists as buddhavacana, as did the Buddhist tantras af¬ 
ter them. Thus Buddhism functioned from early on 
with what is almost a contradiction in terms, an “open 
canon,” in which commonly accepted principles of 
authenticity take the place of a rigidly defined and 
bounded set of texts in a given linguistic form. The lat¬ 
ter would have been well-nigh impossible in any case 
because Buddhism functioned in a situation of regional 
and linguistic diversity, with Buddhists living in au¬ 
tonomous self-governing communities. 

Form, content, and transmission 

Agreement in such circumstances was by consensus, 
despite occasional attempts by kings and emperors to 
enforce orthodoxy. Several so-called councils ( samgTti, 
group recitations) are supposed to have been held as 
the fledgling sangha tried to maintain unity on what 
was to be accepted as the true word of the Buddha or 
the correct interpretation of the rules of discipline. The 
first council at Rajagrha took place after the death of 
the Buddha. At this council, the disciple Ananda re¬ 
cited the sutras (discourses delivered by the Buddha, 
or others accorded equivalent authority), and Upali 
recited the vinaya (rules of discipline for renunciants). 
The community accepted their recounting of these two 
bodies of texts, with only some monks dissenting. 

Yet even this account of a sangha relatively united 
as to what the Buddha had taught may oversimplify his¬ 
tory. Later councils (at Vaisall, Pataliputra, etc.) were 
occasions for more serious disagreements, which led to 
the formation of the different nikayas by sects or schools 
each recognizing the validity of its own ordination lin¬ 


eage only. In India it appears that each nikdya came to 
transmit its own set of sacred texts, initially dividing 
them into sutra and vinaya. In some schools, the sutra 
and vinaya were supplemented from about the second 
century b.c.e. onwards by the abhidharma, an even 
more variable set of texts (seven for the Sarvastivadins, 
a different seven for the Theravadins, and so on), which 
systematized the teachings in terms of the particular 
categories they fell under. Some schools rejected this 
third category, but for most the notion of the canon as 
consisting of the three baskets ( tripitaka ) of sutra, 
vinaya, and abhidharma became standard. The tripitaka 
of one school, as far as scholars know, was never the 
same as that of the next, although the loss of the liter¬ 
ature of most schools makes it difficult to be certain 
about the extent of difference. Nevertheless, there are 
certain commonalities. For example, the sutra-pitakas 
were divided into sections ( nikayas, agamas) according 
to such criteria as length, subject, or numerical cate¬ 
gory (there was also a miscellaneous category, for texts 
that did not fit any of these). The vinayas were divided 
into rules for men and rules for women, these being or¬ 
dered according to the seriousness of the offense, with 
other sections devoted to particular aspects of com¬ 
munity life (ordination, official acts, property, etc.). 
The resulting collections of texts, which are referred to 
as canons, were therefore quite varied, extensive, and 
structurally complex. 

One of the primary functions of the Buddhist order 
was to preserve and transmit all this literature, at first 
orally, then in writing, from generation to generation, 
even though Buddhists have always had a keen sense 
of the fragility of this enterprise. They believe that this 
effort is bound to fail in the end, due to human weak¬ 
ness, so that the work of a buddha will need to be done 
over and over again. Different groups of renunciants 
took responsibility for the transmission of different 
sections of their school’s canon, committing them to 
memory, although occasionally people with prodi¬ 
gious mental powers mastered the whole canon. One 
consequence of this “division of labor” is that the same 
text can occur in two or more different places in a given 
canon. Oral transmission also led to extreme redun¬ 
dancy and repetition, the same formulas and blocks of 
text recurring in many different contexts. 

From about the first century B.C.E. onward the texts 
began to be committed to writing, on palm leaf, birch 
bark, and other materials. This was only partially suc¬ 
cessful in preserving the texts for posterity, and most 
have been lost. The only canon to survive in its en- 
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tirety is that of the Theravadins, written in the Pali 
language. It shows that some schools kept their scrip¬ 
tures in ancient tongues, but in the extant fragments 
of other schools’ canons it is apparent that a contin¬ 
uous process of Sanskritization was under way. The 
use of various Indian languages is another sign of the 
absence of any central authority. In one sense all Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, even those in Pali, are translations; it 
is not known what language(s) the Buddha himself 
spoke, but he is supposed to have sanctioned his fol¬ 
lowers’ use of their own dialects for transmitting his 
teachings. The Buddhist canon is thus thoroughly 
multilingual. Parts of the canons of many Indian 
schools are extant in Chinese or Tibetan translation, 
as well as in Sanskrit fragments displaying different 
degrees of regularization from earlier Prakritic or 
Middle Indie dialect forms to classical Sanskrit. Thus 
the vinayas of six schools have survived, as well as 
parts of the sutra-pitakas of the Sarvastivadins, the 
Dharmaguptakas, and the Mahasamghikas. Abhid- 
harma texts from various schools, in particular the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins, also survive. But 
while manuscripts continue to be found, the greater 
part of the Indian Buddhist canons has no doubt van¬ 
ished forever. Buddhist teachings, which emphasize 
the inevitability of transformation and loss, have 
themselves succumbed to it. 

Even when it was fully extant, it is unlikely that 
many Buddhists ever knew their canon in its entirety, 
as a Muslim might know the Qur’an or a Christian the 
Bible. The Buddhist scriptures are simply too exten¬ 
sive, so that most members of the order would have 
been familiar with and used only a small number of 
them, a functional partial canon as opposed to an ideal 
complete one. Scholars also believe that Buddhists 
belonging to different mainstream or Sravakayana 
schools would have accepted much of what the other 
groups transmitted as canonical, agreeing on the broad 
principles, and differing only on particular points of 
doctrine, and, more importantly, on points of monas¬ 
tic discipline. Some of the most heated disputes in the 
history of the order were over the vinaya. With the ad¬ 
vent of the Mahayana, with its prodigious outpour¬ 
ing of new scriptures, the scope for disagreement 
increased, and the bounds of the Buddhist canon be¬ 
came less distinct. The Mahayana canon was even 
more open than the mainstream one, and followers of 
that path are in most cases unlikely to have known 
more than a tiny fraction of the literature it generated. 
The same is true of tantric Buddhism, with its many 


A stone tablet carved with a sacred text in Pali, one of 729, each 
housed in its own miniature pagoda at a site in Mandalay, Myan¬ 
mar [Burma], © Christine Kolisch/Corbis. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 

classes of tantras, ritual and soteriological texts, which 
outnumbered even the Mahayana sutras. 

Buddhist canons outside India 

The complexity of this picture increased still further 
when Buddhism spread beyond the greater Indian cul¬ 
tural area. Although the Pali canon of the Theravadins 
eventually established itself as the standard in Sri Lanka 
and Southeast Asia, in Central Asia and China differ¬ 
ent schools coexisted, and the Mahayana orientation 
was dominant. The Chinese translated scriptures be¬ 
longing to these different schools and to this new 
movement with great zeal, the result being that the 
Chinese Buddhist canon took on a rather different 
shape. At first the work of bibliographers and cata¬ 
loguers, later the product of imperial decree, autho¬ 
rized and funded by the court, the Chinese Buddhist 
canon (Dazangjing, literally “Great Storehouse Scrip¬ 
ture”) was a far more comprehensive collection. It 
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eventually included Chinese translations of texts from 
the tripitakas of different Indian schools and of huge 
quantities of the Mahayana sutras and Buddhist tantras 
produced in India from approximately the first cen¬ 
tury c.E. onward, as well as commentaries and trea¬ 
tises, texts written in China, biographies of monks and 
nuns, lexicographical works, and even the catalogues 
of Buddhist scriptures themselves. The sheer number 
and diversity of texts made the use of the tripartite 
structure of the tripitaka unfeasible. What is more, the 
Chinese retained different translations of the same text, 
often produced many centuries apart, affording mod¬ 
ern scholars an excellent view of how texts and trans¬ 
lation techniques developed over time. 

Thus the Chinese Buddhist canon, which became 
the standard in Korea and Japan as well, is vast. It has 
appeared in numerous editions, many of them made 
with imperial patronage, although the one most often 
consulted by scholars today is the Taisho shinshu 
daizokyd (New Edition of the Buddhist Canon Made 
during the Taisho Reign), published in Japan from 1924 
to 1934 in one hundred volumes, each of which runs 
to about a thousand pages (eighty-five volumes of texts 
containing 2,920 works, twelve volumes of iconogra¬ 
phy, and three of catalogues). Yet, immense as it is, the 
Taisho is not the only edition; many others have sur¬ 
vived as well, and thus “the Chinese Buddhist canon” 
is itself an abstraction of many highly variable collec¬ 
tions. This proliferation of editions was in part due to 
state involvement, as each successive set of rulers 
sought to legitimate themselves politically as patrons 
of religion, or aspired for reasons of piety to the merit 
that the propagation of the huddhadharma generates. 

These ideological considerations were instrumental 
in stimulating the invention and spread of printing 
technologies in East Asia, long before they were 
known in the West. Thus the world’s oldest printed 
works are Buddhist texts, and from the tenth century 
onward the earlier manuscript copies of the Chinese 
Buddhist canon were replaced by printed editions, first 
using carved wooden blocks, then movable metal type. 
The production of these editions required resources 
that in those days only states could muster, although 
in recent times wealthy religious and commercial or¬ 
ganizations have also become involved. 

The same is true of Tibet, where in the fourteenth 
century the efforts of cataloguers trying to make sense 
of the sheer diversity of Buddhist texts combined with 
the interests of political authorities, intent on their own 
kind of order, to produce the first of many editions of 


the Tibetan canon, the Old Snar thang. Unlike the Chi¬ 
nese, the Tibetans were generally disinclined to pre¬ 
serve multiple translations of the same text, but their 
canon (upon which the Mongolian canon is also 
based) is equally vast. It has two major divisions, the 
Bka’ ’gyur (the Word Translated; i.e., buddhavacana ) 
and the Bstan ’gyur (the Teachings Translated; i.e., 
commentaries and other treatises). The Bka’ ’gyur in¬ 
cludes the three subdivisions of vinaya (that of the 
Mulasarvastivada school), sutra (predominantly Ma¬ 
hayana sutras, in their various categories), and tantra 
(also arranged in various classes). The Bstan ’gyur also 
reflects these categories. The arrangement of all these 
texts differs according to edition, and sometimes one 
edition carries works not found in another. 

As is the case with the Chinese canon, the Tibetan 
translations preserve much that is lost in Sanskrit. 
Some of the most prestigious editions (Peking, Sde dge, 
Snar thang, etc.) have been mass-produced woodblock 
prints; others have been manuscript productions, writ¬ 
ten by hand on expensive papers with ink made of pre¬ 
cious metals and enclosed between ornate covers 
studded with jewels. The resources expended on this 
activity have been enormous, and the results are ob¬ 
jects of great beauty. For Tibetans, as for other Bud¬ 
dhists, the sanctity of the canon derives from the 
sanctity of the liberating truth it contains and of the 
person who uttered it, and therefore the scriptures too 
are the focus of worship and veneration. They are not 
like any other books, but embody a special power, and 
must therefore be treated with reverence and respect, 
in a way similar, but not identical, to the way in which 
Jews approach the Torah, Christians the Bible, and 
Muslims the Qur’an. 

Canon and canonicity are therefore never the same 
from one religion to the next, even if common themes 
can be found. Furthermore, the Buddhist canon turns 
out to be a large family of collections of texts in dif¬ 
ferent languages and from different places, all sharing 
descent from a common set of forebears—the diver¬ 
gent oral reports of what the Buddha had taught, which 
were circulating among his disciples at his death some 
time in the fifth century b.c.e. Not unitary in content 
or linguistic expression even at the beginning, it is 
unimaginably diverse in both respects two and a half 
millennia later, as it continues to grow with editions 
and translations into English and other modern lan¬ 
guages. At the same time, the Buddhist canon is uni¬ 
fied by a common concern with setting out the path 
to salvation. Just as the waters of the ocean, however 
vast, have the same taste of salt at any point, so too all 
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A Tibetan book, printed from hand-carved woodblocks. © Tiziana and Gianni Baldizzone/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


the many teachings of the Buddha have a single taste 
everywhere, that of liberation. And as to the path by 
which liberation is attained, Buddhists are fond of 
quoting the verse (Udanavarga 28.1): 

Not doing any evil, accomplishing what is 
good, 

Purifying one’s own mind: this is the teaching 
of the Buddha. 

See also: Agama/Nikaya; Apocrypha; Catalogues of 
Scriptures; Councils, Buddhist; Languages; Scripture 
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CATALOGUES OF SCRIPTURES 

Catalogues of scriptures ( jinglu ) are bibliographical 
records of Chinese Buddhist literature of Indian, Cen¬ 
tral Asian, and indigenous provenance. Their begin¬ 
nings can be traced with reasonable certainty to the 
mid-third century C.E., a century after the translation 
of Buddhist literature began in China. Compilation of 
catalogues in China continued throughout subsequent 
centuries, generating a total of approximately eighty 
catalogues by the end of the eighteenth century, though 
only one-third of them are extant today. Catalogues 
were also compiled in Korea and Japan whenever re¬ 
censions of the Sinitic Buddhist canon were intro¬ 
duced and domestic editions compiled. Most Chinese 
catalogues were private undertakings by a single indi¬ 
vidual, usually a monk, although a few are official, 
state-sponsored compilations made by a group of 
learned monks appointed for the task. Buddhist cata¬ 
logues were a natural outgrowth of the Chinese secu¬ 
lar bibliographical tradition that was in place by the 
first century C.E., and their compilation is a quintes- 
sentially East Asian phenomenon, there being nothing 
equivalent to them in Indian Buddhist literature. The 
catalogues offer indispensable source material for re¬ 
constructions of Buddhist history in not only East Asia 
but India as well. 

Some 80 percent of the catalogues date from the 
Tang dynasty (618-907) or earlier, from the period 
when the substantial part of the translations of Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures into Chinese was accomplished. The 
primary goal of this group of catalogues was the ver¬ 
ification of textual history and authenticity, and the 
determination of canonicity—a function of the con¬ 
ditions of the time when new translations were con¬ 
tinually being added to a still-fluid Buddhist canon, 
and texts of indeterminate history or questionable 
identity proliferated. The fact that texts were dissem¬ 
inated at this time through hand-copying was a fac¬ 
tor in this proliferation, for anyone with the means 
and inclination could, and often did, write new man¬ 
uscripts and portray them as authentic Buddhist 
scripture. Thus the catalogues of this period were 
both prescriptive and proscriptive in function, in that 
they classified texts to be either included in or ex¬ 
cluded from the canon. In a real sense, they held the 
key to the fate of texts and, by extension, the forma¬ 
tion of the Buddhist canon in China. By contrast, 
post-Tang catalogues were essentially descriptive and 
were indexes to the printed canons, merely listing 
their established and fixed entries. 


The Chu sanzang jiji (A Compilation of Notices on 
the Translation of the Tripitaka, ca. 515) by Sengyou 
(445-518) is not only the earliest extant catalogue, but 
also preserves part of an even earlier catalogue by the 
renowned monk-scholar Dao’an (312-385). The 
value of this catalogue also derives from the fact that 
it set the standard for cataloguing methods by em¬ 
ploying a minute typological classification based on 
textual and doctrinal characteristics. Most of the cu¬ 
mulative list of divisions and categories of Buddhist lit¬ 
erature that appear in medieval catalogues originated 
in the work of Sengyou: new or old translations; 
anonymous and variant translations; spurious scrip¬ 
tures; abridged scriptures; extant and nonextant trans¬ 
lations; Mahayana and HInayana literature in the 
three divisions of scripture, discipline, and treatise; 
translator known or unknown. Indigenous compila¬ 
tions, such as prefaces to scriptures, histories of Bud¬ 
dhism, biographies of monks and translators, and 
Buddhist catalogues themselves were also included to 
illustrate the proper transmission of Buddhism and its 
literature. 

The Lidai sanbao ji (Record of the Three Treasures 
throughout Successive Dynasties, 597) by Fei Changfang 
(d.u.) introduced a chronological catalogue of transla¬ 
tions arranged according to the dates and dynasties of 
translators, an innovation that was adopted in subse¬ 
quent catalogues. Unfortunately, Fei also altered or 
fabricated numerous translator and author attribu¬ 
tions to minimize the number of scriptures of ques¬ 
tionable pedigree, as a way of ensuring the credibility 
of the Buddhist textual transmission. This catalogue 
was a case where criteria for textual authenticity 
were compromised for polemical reasons. A state- 
commissioned catalogue, the Da-Zhou handing zhong- 
jing mulu (Catalogue of Scriptures, Authorized by the 
Great Zhou, 695), kept many of Fei’s arbitrary attribu¬ 
tions and helped create an enigmatic category of scrip¬ 
tures that were both inauthentic and yet canonical. 

The Kaiyuan shijiao lu (Record of SdkyamunTs 
Teachings, Compiled during the Kaiyuan Era, 730) by 
Zhisheng (d.u.) was the most critical and thorough 
catalogue in its evaluation of textual histories and rep¬ 
resented the culmination of the art of Buddhist cata¬ 
loguing that had begun nearly half a millennium 
earlier. Its influence is evident in the contents and or¬ 
ganization of East Asian printed canons, all the way up 
to the modern standard edition, the Taisho shinshu 
daizokyd (1924-1934). However, even this catalogue, 
with all its critical apparatus, accepted some of the 
problematic attributions that originated in the Lidai 
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sanbao ji. Thus, despite the wealth of invaluable his¬ 
torical material they contain, not all catalogues, or the 
attributions included therein, are uniformly depend¬ 
able. Their data must be used cautiously, by thoroughly 
cross-referencing information found in the different 
extant catalogues. 

See also: Apocrypha; Printing Technologies 
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CAVE SANCTUARIES 

Cave sanctuaries are manmade structures built into 
natural or excavated caves in the side of a mountain, 
canyon wall or cliff. Found in India and Afghanistan, 
at various sites along the Silk Road in Central Asia, 
and in China, cave sanctuaries range from single cham¬ 
bers to enormous monastic compounds that include 
halls for worship and teaching, living quarters for 
monks and travelers, and spaces such as kitchens and 
libraries. As way stations for travelers, these sites played 
an important role in the development and dissemina¬ 
tion of Buddhism. 

The genesis of cave sanctuaries is unclear. They may 
have their roots in the ancient Indie tradition of as¬ 
ceticism, whose adherents had long made use of such 
natural structures in pursuit of their renunciatory 
lifestyles. The earliest rock-cut caves in India were ex¬ 
cavated in the third century b.c.e. during the rule of 
Asoka at sites such as Lomas Rishi and Sudama in Bi¬ 
har province. It should be noted that an inscription on 
the entrance to the Lomas Rishi cave states that it was 
dedicated for the use of the Ajlvakas, a prominent as¬ 
cetic group. Both Lomas Rishi and Sudama were sim¬ 
ple structures consisting of an inner circular chamber 
housing a stupa, and a rectangular outer hall, pre¬ 
sumably a place where devotees could congregate for 
lectures and other forms of teaching. 


Located about 105 miles south of Bombay, the 
caitya or worship hall at Bhaja is more complicated. 
Extending about sixty feet into the mountainside and 
approximately twenty-nine feet high, it consists of an 
apsidal chamber bracketed by tall columns on both 
sides. The wooden ribs appended to the ceilings of the 
central and side aisles have no structural purpose but 
reflect the use of prototypes of wood, bamboo, and 
thatch in the construction of the earliest cave sanctu¬ 
aries. The columns help to define the path for tradi¬ 
tional circumambulation ( pradaksina ) of the stupa 
placed at the rear of the chamber. Vihara 19 at the same 
site consists of two large inner chambers that were used 
communally and smaller individual quarters. Each cell 
contains a raised rock-cut bed with a pillow and a small 
niche in the wall used for holding a lantern. 

The caitya hall at Karli was built between 50 and 75 
C.E. It is 124 feet long, 46.5 feet wide, and 45 feet high, 
and contains thirty-six columns capped with couples 
seated on kneeling elephants. The facade was elabo¬ 
rately carved with a large horseshoe-shaped arch that 
defined the primary window. 

Twenty major sites and numerous minor sites pa¬ 
tronized by individual travelers and wealthy artistic 
and commercial guilds were constructed in western In¬ 
dia from 100 B.C.E. to 200 C.E. However, the region is 
best known for Ajanta, a group of twenty-six caves 
built by the ruling elite on both sides of the Waghora 
River in the late fifth century c.e. Ajanta is renowned 
for its delicate but powerful sculptures, such as those 
seen on the facade of cave 19, and its extraordinarily 
beautiful wall paintings, many of which record events 
from the past lives (jataka) of the historical Buddha, 
Sakyamuni. Representations of bodhisattvas, worship 
images in the residential halls, and the addition of 
seated buddhas at the front of the stupas in the caitya 
halls illustrate contemporaneous changes in Buddhist 
thought. Other important centers in western India are 
found at Aurangabad and in some structures at Ellora. 
MANDALA-like compositions, female deities, and the 
depiction of bodhisattvas with multiple heads in the 
sixth- and seventh-century caves at Aurangabad reflect 
further changes in the religion. 

Noted for its (now destroyed) colossi, Bamiyan 
(mid-sixth to seventh century c.e.) in Afghanistan is 
the most extensive Buddhist site in that country. One 
of the enormous standing buddhas was about 183 feet 
high, while the other measured about 127 feet. The 
famous seventh-century Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang 
(ca. 600-664) records a third colossus, representing a 
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The interior of cave 19, one of the twenty-six caves of Ajanta, 
constructed in the late fifth century, at Maharashtra, India. The pil¬ 
lars and the stOpa with the figure of the Buddha in relief were 
carved from the living rock. © Lindsay Hebberd/Corbis. Repro¬ 
duced by permission. 

buddha in final transcendence, or parinirvana, as part 
of the original construction. Bamiyan and the neigh¬ 
boring sites of Kakrak and Foladi are also noted for a 
distinctive school of painting that combined Indian, 
Sassanian Persian, and other elements. 

From the fourth to the eighth century, over two 
hundred caves were constructed at the Central Asian 
site of Kizil near the city of Kucha in what is now the 
Xinjiang Uighur autonomous region of China. Kizil 
and related sites such as Kumtura (about a hundred 
caves) and Kizilgara (forty-six caves) were patronized 
by the rulers of Kucha, a prominent oasis kingdom on 
the northern branch of the Silk Road. Many of the 
caves have a unique structure consisting of a front 
chamber linked to a back chamber by two small ar¬ 
cades. Sculptures and paintings in shades of gold, blue, 
and green cover the wall. Preaching scenes or encap¬ 
sulated representations of jataka stories are standard. 


Some of the earliest representations of the transcen¬ 
dent Buddha Vairocana are also found at these sites. 
Caves found farther east in the Turfan area include 
those at Toyok and Bezeklik. Both have suffered sub¬ 
stantial depredations. 

China has the largest numbers of cave sanctuaries 
in Asia, and several of the most famous are found in 
Gansu, a province in the northwest with links to the 
Silk Road that played a seminal role in the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism to China. Dating from the fourth to 
the fourteenth century, the nearly five-hundred deco¬ 
rated caves at Mogao and those at related sites near the 
city of Dunhuang provide invaluable information for 
the development of Chinese Buddhist art. Some of the 
earliest caves have a pillar in the center thought to de¬ 
rive from the stupas in early Indian construction. Later 
chambers are open or have low-lying platforms at the 
back. Early imagery includes sculptures of buddhas 
and bodhisattvas and paintings of past-lives stories. 
Representations of paradises and illustrations based on 
prominent texts are found in caves dating from the 
sixth to the eighth century, while those excavated in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries contain semi¬ 
nal imagery for later Tibetan art. Comparable devel¬ 
opments are found in the Yulin grottoes, the Western 
Thousand Buddha Caves ( Xiqianfodong ), and the East¬ 
ern Thousand Buddha Caves ( Dongqianfodong ) in the 
same region. The Binglinsi caves near Lanzhou and the 
Maijishan caves near Tianshui, which also contain 
both paintings and sculptures, are among the larger 
sites in Gansu. 

The fifty-three caves at Yun’gang in Shansi 
province are renowned for the five colossal sculptures 
that dominate caves 16 through 20. Built in the late 
fifth century under the patronage of the Northern 
Wei (386-534) rulers, the Yun’gang caves share the 
iconography found in contemporaneous structures 
at Dunhuang, but they contain no paintings, only 
sculptures. 

Longmen near Luoyang in Hebei province was be¬ 
gun in the early sixth century. Longmen houses over 
two thousand caves, some large, some small, as well as 
thirty-six hundred inscriptions. About one-third of the 
caves were constructed during the Northern Wei and 
the rest during the Tang dynasty (618-907). The Feng- 
xiansi, which was begun under the rule of the Tang 
emperor Gaozong (r. 649-683) and finished around 
675, is the most famous at the site. Four guardians, two 
bodhisattvas, and two monks attend a fifty-foot-high 
seated buddha. The figures are noted for elegant and 
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The late-seventh-century Fengxiansi at Longmen, Henan Province, China. The seated Buddha is fifty-five feet high. © Robert D. Fiala, 
Concordia University, Seward, Nebraska. Reproduced by permission. 


careful carving. Other centers, many of which were be¬ 
gun after the dissolution of the Northern Wei empire 
in the mid-sixth century, include Gongxian and Xi- 
angtangshan in Hebei, Tianlongshan in Shansi, and 
other sites in Shandong. Numerous smaller excava¬ 
tions, often consisting of a single cave, are also known 
at many sites in northern China. A few sites are also 
found in the south. 

Although not common after the tenth century, cave 
sanctuary construction flourished in the southwestern 
province of Sichuan during the Tang and Song 
(960-1279) dynasties. Several centers are found near 
Dazu. The Sichuan caves contain distinctive imagery 
including scenes of daily life, Chan oxherding pic¬ 
tures, and icons common in later esoteric traditions. 

Carefully assembled with cut-stone panels, 
Sokkuram, located on top of Mount T’oham on the 
eastern outskirts of Kyongju, is a Korean response to 
Indian cave sanctuaries. In contrast to India and 
China, there were no natural caves in Korea, or at least 
none suitable, and S5kkuram was entirely manmade. 
Constructed between 751 and 774, Sokkuram has a 


round main hall that opens to a rectangular anteroom. 

A large free-standing buddha seated in the center of 

the main hall is attended by bodhisattvas, guardians, 

and other figures carved on the walls in high relief. 

See also: Monastic Architecture 
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CELIBACY. See Sexuality 


CENTRAL ASIA 

Unlike most regions of the world, there is no univer¬ 
sally accepted definition of what constitutes “Central 
Asia.” The region will be defined in this entry as con¬ 
stituting the network of oasis towns comprising the 
ancient Silk Road, stretching from Afghanistan to 
Dunhuang. The grasslands inhabited by nomadic 
peoples to the north, and the Tibetan highlands to the 
south—together commonly referred to as Inner Asia — 
have separate histories and will be treated elsewhere in 
entries on Tibet and Mongolia. 

A natural dividing point between western and east¬ 
ern Central Asia is Kashgar, the westernmost city in 
the Tarim basin. Located at the western edge of what 
is today the People’s Republic of China, this city serves 
as a logical boundary for discussions of this region in 
both ancient and modern times. 

Western Central Asia 

The earliest evidence of a Buddhist presence in this 
region dates from the time of King Asoka (mid-third 
century b.c.e.), who left inscriptions in Greek and 
Aramaic at Qandahar and Laghman (both in modern 
Afghanistan). Though not specifically Buddhist in 
content—Asoka’s explicit discussions of Buddhism are 
restricted to a relatively small area in and around the 
territory of ancient Magadha—they do provide con¬ 
crete evidence that Afghanistan had come under the 
control of a Buddhist ruler. 

In the territory of Gandhara (northern Pakistan and 
eastern Afghanistan) and Bactria (northern Afghan¬ 
istan and southern Uzbekistan), Buddhist temple com¬ 
plexes excavated at Airtam, Kara-tepe, Fayaz-tepe, and 
Dalverzin-tepe (in some cases accompanied by in¬ 
scriptions by their donors) offer testimony to the im¬ 
portance of Buddhism in the region during the Kushan 
period (ca. late first to third centuries c.E.) and possi¬ 
bly before (Rhie). Even farther to the west, excavations 
in the Merv oasis (the easternmost part of ancient 
Parthia in modern Turkmenistan) have yielded ar¬ 
chaeological remains of Buddhist temples, as well as 
Buddhist scriptures in Sanskrit dating from the fourth 
to the sixth centuries, including a vinaya text belong¬ 
ing to the Sarvastivada school (Utz). Monasteries ex¬ 
cavated at Adzhina-tepe and other sites in southern 


Tadjikistan provide evidence of the survival of Bud¬ 
dhism in the region down to at least the eighth cen¬ 
tury (Stavisky). 

Afghanistan has also been the site of two spectacu¬ 
lar manuscript finds in recent years (though the pre¬ 
cise spots of the discoveries are not known): the British 
Library collection, dating from the first century c.E. 
(Salomon 1999 and 2000), and the Schoyen Collection, 
containing texts from the second to seventh centuries 
C.E. (Braarvig et al. 2000 and 2002). The British Library 
manuscripts include both canonical scriptures (possi¬ 
bly associated with the Dharmaguptaka school) and 
local compositions; the Schoyen collection includes a 
number of well-known Mahayana scriptures. The fact 
that all of these texts are written in Prakrit or Sanskrit 
rather than translated into local vernaculars (with the 
exception of a fragmentary text in Bactrian, whose pre¬ 
cise nature is uncertain) is typical of those few Bud¬ 
dhist texts found throughout the region, where 
Buddhists seem to have been content to read and trans¬ 
mit their scriptures in the “church languages” of India 
(Nattier). 

In contrast to the territories of Gandhara, Bactria, 
and eastern Parthia, where Buddhism flourished for 
many centuries, in the territory of ancient Sogdiana 
(northern Uzbekistan) Buddhist motifs appear only as 
minor elements in non-Buddhist artistic productions, 
confirming the reports of Chinese travelers that attest 
to almost no Buddhist presence in the region. Though 
several figures of Sogdian ancestry played key roles as 
missionaries and translators during the formative pe¬ 
riod of Chinese Buddhism (if the Chinese ethnikon 
Kang does indeed correspond to Sogdian, about which 
there is some controversy), and though one Buddhist 
site may now have been identified in Sogdiana 
(Stavisky), at present it appears that Sogdian Bud¬ 
dhism was essentially an expatriate phenomenon. 
Other parts of western Central Asia, such as Ferghana 
and Khwarezm, seem to have had little or no Buddhist 
population at all. 

Buddhists in Gandhara appear to have flourished 
during the first century c.E. under the patronage of 
the Sakas (referred to in Indian sources as Sakas), an 
Iranian-speaking people whose sponsorship of Bud¬ 
dhist donations is well attested in inscriptions, and who 
are mentioned in the British Library fragments by 
name. Under the Kushan (Sanskrit, Kusana) dynasty 
(ca. late first to third centuries C.E.) Buddhism contin¬ 
ued to receive significant support as well. Legends of 
the conversion of the Kushan ruler Kanishka (Sanskrit, 
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Kaniska) to Buddhism, however, are probably no more 
than that, for no inscription describes him as a Bud¬ 
dhist (or even as making a donation to a Buddhist com¬ 
munity) and the justly famous images of the Buddha 
on his coins comprise a distinct minority in a vast sea 
of Iranian, Greek, and Indian deities. Recent archaeo¬ 
logical findings, which point to a drop in trade between 
Bactria and Sogdiana during the Kushan period, sug¬ 
gest that, rather than providing a conduit for the trans¬ 
mission of Buddhism to East Asia, the Kushans may 
instead have erected a barrier on their eastern frontier 
(Naymark). If this is the case, it would explain the si¬ 
lence of Chinese sources concerning Kanishka and his 
successors, and it would suggest that it may have been 
their Saka predecessors rather than the Kushans them¬ 
selves who facilitated the initial diffusion of Buddhism 
to eastern Central Asia and China. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the invasion of 
the Hephthalite Huns (late fifth to early sixth centuries 
c.e.) dealt a serious blow to Buddhism in western Cen¬ 
tral Asia, but accounts by Chinese travelers, such as 
Songyun (early sixth century) and Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664), report that Buddhism continued to prosper 
despite the damage done during the Hephthalite con¬ 
quest. Xuanzang singles out the Lokottaravada branch 
of the Mahasamghika school as being particularly 
influential at Bamiyan, where two colossal Buddha 
statues (fifty-three and thirty-five meters in height), 
destroyed by the Taliban in 2001, may have expressed 
the distinct buddhological views of this school. 

A more significant threat to the fate of Buddhism 
in the region was the long-term expansion of Islam. 
Beginning in the seventh century, western Central Asia 
began to experience significant Arab incursions, and 
by the end of the tenth century, Buddhism had largely 
disappeared even in Gandhara itself (Stavisky). 

Eastern Central Asia 

A Buddhist presence in northern China is documented 
in historical and literary sources beginning in the mid¬ 
dle of the first century c.e., and on this basis scholars 
have inferred that Buddhists must have passed through 
eastern Central Asia—that is, the territory of the Tarim 
basin (modern Xinjiang in the People’s Republic of 
China)—no later than the beginning of the first mil¬ 
lennium C.E. Despite the proximity of this area, which 
would later host several flourishing Buddhist city- 
states, records of the initial phase of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing and translation activity in China do not mention 
the presence of missionaries from eastern Central Asia 
(nor for that matter from India itself), but instead from 


western Central Asian territories such as Parthia, Sog¬ 
diana, and the Kushan realm (Ziircher). 

The earliest evidence of a Buddhist presence in the 
Tarim basin—aside from a manuscript of the Dharma- 
pada (in Gandhari language and KharosthI script) 
found near Khotan, which has been assigned to the sec¬ 
ond century c.e. but may have been imported from 
elsewhere—dates from approximately two centuries 
later. A cache of civil documents written in the Gan¬ 
dhari language and the KharosthI script from the king¬ 
dom known to the Chinese as Shanshan (centered at 
Miran, in the southeastern part of this region) has been 
dated to the early third century c.e., and it attests to 
the existence of an incipient Buddhist sangha, though 
apparently without any full-time and celibate clergy. 

By the fourth century C.E. a significant Buddhist pres¬ 
ence had been established in the Tokharian-speaking 
city-states of Kucha and Agni on the northeastern 
route, where the Sarvastivada school was especially 
prominent. Buddhism flourished under royal patron¬ 
age and numerous monasteries and convents were 
founded. A substantial number of texts in Sanskrit 
were imported and subsequently copied locally, most 
of them of Sarvastivada affiliation. In contrast to the 
standard practice in western Central Asia, however, 
Buddhists in the Tarim basin began to translate scrip¬ 
tures into their own vernacular languages around the 
beginning of the sixth century C.E. The Tokharians ap¬ 
pear to have been the first to make this move, and texts 
in both Agnean (Tokharian A) and Kuchean (Tokhar- 
ian B) dating to around 500 to 700 C.E. have been dis¬ 
covered. This local literature continues to be mainly 
Sarvastivada in content; among cubic figures, the fu¬ 
ture Buddha Maitreya appears to have been an ob¬ 
ject of special interest. 

Despite the conversion to the Mahayana of Kumara- 
jIva (350-409/413 C.E., a native of Kucha and later a 
famous translator of Buddhist texts into Chinese), few 
followed his lead, and non-Mahayana teachings re¬ 
mained the norm in Kucha and Agni until at least the 
seventh century. In the kingdom of Khotan (in the 
southwestern Tarim basin), by contrast, Mahayana 
traditions found an early and fervent following. The 
ascendancy of the Mahayana is reported already in 
Faxian’s travel report (early fifth century) and The 
Book of Zambasta, an anthology of Buddhist texts re¬ 
cast in Khotanese poetry (early eighth century), which 
makes it clear that Mahayana Buddhism was preferred. 

With the fall of the Uygur kingdom in Mongolia in 
842 c.e., Turkic-speaking peoples began to pour into 
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the Tokharian territories of the northeast (though 
some non-Uygur Turks had preceded them). Initially 
they adopted local Sarvastivada traditions, sometimes 
in combination with Manichaean traditions brought 
with them from Mongolia. With the growth of Chi¬ 
nese influence, however, the Uygurs increasingly drew 
on Chinese Mahayana scriptures and practices. Most 
of later Uygur literature—including such famous 
works as the Suvarnaprabhasottama-sutra, the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), and 
the Vimalaklrtinirdesa —is translated from the Chinese 
(Elverskog). 

Buddhism continued to flourish in eastern Central 
Asia down to the beginning of the eleventh century, 
when the Muslim conquest of Khotan in 1004 signaled 
the beginning of the end of Buddhist dominance in the 
region. These territories are today populated almost 
entirely by Turkic-speaking Muslims, who have little 
knowledge of the flourishing Buddhist cultures that 
preceded them. 

See also: Central Asia, Buddhist Art in; Gandhari, 
Buddhist Literature in; Islam and Buddhism; Main¬ 
stream Buddhist Schools; Persecutions; Sarvastivada 
and Mulasarvastivada 
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CENTRAL ASIA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

More than half a million years ago, plate movements 
of the earth’s crust, by thrusting up the Himalayas and 
the Tibetan plateau, prevented monsoons from reach¬ 
ing the interior and desertified the area to the north; 
yet glacial melt streams from the Kunlun mountains 
and the Tianshan range created extensive fertile oases 
along the edges of the Taklamakan desert. In De la 
Grece a la Chine (1948), Rene Grousset memorably de¬ 
scribed the Silk Road as a chaplet or rosary of oasis 
towns strung around this great desert. Even today, the 
Keriya river supports well-spaced pastoral households 
over 250 kilometers into the desert, but at one time, 
the ease of growing fruit and grains led to the existence 
of settled and prosperous kingdoms, where Buddhism 
flourished from the third century C.E. onward. Side- 
by-side with translations of the scriptures, the arts of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting had their own 
contribution to make to this exchange of ideas. 

Architecture 

The practice of Buddhism by communities of monks 
required places remote enough for undisturbed med¬ 
itation, yet close enough to centers of population 
whose devotional activities could support them. Cells 
for the monks, undecorated save perhaps for a single 
image of the Buddha in meditation, and larger shrines 
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for images of the Buddha and narratives of his life and 
teachings, could easily be hollowed out of the soft rocks 
and gravel or sand conglomerates of the region: At 
some sites hundreds of caves survive, often with a great 
deal of their painted imagery (Kizil and other sites near 
Kucha, Toyuq, Bezeklik, and Dunhuang). The archi¬ 
tecture ultimately derives from India, but at Dun¬ 
huang, the early caves and individual niches show 
features typical of Chinese wooden architecture, such 
as the transverse front chamber with simulated gable 
ceiling. 

Architectural monuments include great stupas 
(Rawak, Endere) and monastic buildings (Keriya, 
Tumshuk, Miran, Gaochang, Beiting). Architectural 
style, particularly of cave sanctuaries, depends on 
the topography and characteristics of the natural ma¬ 
terials at each site. The basic plan consisted of an an¬ 
terior cell with the main image centrally placed 
opposite the entrance, and a smaller rear chamber, 
lower in height, with entrances on either side of the 
main image, allowing circumambulation ( pradaksina ) 
around it. 

Wall paintings 

Both cave sanctuaries and constructed buildings were 
decorated with wall paintings, a great many of which 
have survived, although many have been removed 
from their original sites to museums in London, Paris, 
New Delhi, Saint Petersburg, and Seoul. Mineral pig¬ 
ments were used. 

Two Buddhist sanctuaries along the Keriya River 
were excavated in the mid-1990s. The two buildings 
were constructed of wooden pillars with reed and clay 
walls, with a central chamber two meters square, sur¬ 
rounded by a 1.5-meter wide corridor. Although the 
walls had collapsed to a height of some twenty to ninety 
centimeters, the scattering of painted fragments and of 
fallen timbers enabled one sanctuary to be recon¬ 
structed almost in its entirety. In the lower register 
were mural paintings of life-size standing buddhas in 
Indian style, three on each side (except on the entrance 
wall), each buddha with two small buddhas in the up¬ 
per corners, while in the upper part of each wall was a 
series of smaller panels, each with two smaller seated 
buddhas in gray or orange robes, one above the other. 

Sculptures 

Except at Dunhuang, few sculptures remain in situ; ar¬ 
chaeological explorers removed many of them early in 
the twentieth century. Throughout the region, the 
stucco images are intimately related to the mural dec- 



Two Adoring Bodhisattvas. A wall painting at Kizil, China. (Cen¬ 
tral Asian/Chinese, seventh century.) Freer Gallery of Art Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 

oration: Aureoles and nimbi are regularly painted on 
the walls behind them, and share the same style. Of¬ 
ten, it is these painted features alone that survive, 
clearly indicating whether the lost image was seated or 
standing. 

Rawak stupa, some sixty kilometers north of 
Khotan, still stands in a rectangular enclosure whose 
corners are oriented to the cardinal directions and 
whose walls were lined with large and small clay sculp¬ 
tures attached to a wooden armature. Once the form 
had been built up in clay, the surface was smoothed 
and coated with a final thin layer of gypsum plaster, 
and painted, using the same pigments employed for 
the mural paintings. Aurel Stein in 1900 and 1901 and 
Emil Trinkler in 1930 both made partial excavations 
of the site, but because of the fragility of the unbaked 
clay sculptures, some remain buried beneath the sands. 

In the whole region of the Taklamakan, clay stucco 
was the most common form of sculpture. Major ele¬ 
ments of the imagery were often produced with the aid 
of molds, some of which have survived: They range 
from decorative details and miniature buddha images 
to heads and individual body parts, such as hands and 
feet, and even whole figures of up to about a quarter or 
a third life-size, such as a complete seated buddha ex¬ 
cavated near Khotan. From Tumshuk, near Kucha, 
come three almost complete tableaux, each about 
eighty centimeters in height and sixty centimeters wide, 
illustrating crucial episodes in individual jataka sto¬ 
ries, evidently composed using a number of such molds. 
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A folding carved wooden shrine depicting Amitabha Buddha with the eight great bodhisattvas. (Central Asian, ca. 850-950.) The 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. Reproduced by permission. 


Small wooden images dating from the fifth century 
C.E. onward have been found at sites such as Toyuq 
and Gaochang. These images furnished a means for the 
dissemination of iconography and style, and include 
both single images and narrative scenes. Several ex¬ 
amples exist in triptych form, in which hinged panels 
with smaller narrative scenes flank the central image; 
when closed, they are fastened by means of a clasp, 
protecting the images within and presenting a tall 
smooth exterior. 

Kucha 

Kucha, on the northern route, is surrounded by Bud¬ 
dhist monuments. The cave temples of Kizil, some 
sixty kilometers to the west, are lavishly decorated with 


wall paintings. The sixth-century c.E. dating proposed 
by Albert von Le Coq and Ernst Waldschmidt is slow 
to be discarded in favor of Su Bai’s dating, supported 
by carbon-14 tests at the site, which suggest a third- 
century C.E. start. 

Shrines at Kizil have an entrance leading directly 
into a barrel-vaulted longitudinal chamber, with the 
main image in a niche directly opposite. Large preach¬ 
ing scenes appear on the lateral walls below a balcony 
of heavenly figures, while the vault, springing from a 
corbel, depicts individual preaching scenes or jataka 
stories in a diamond lattice. For purposes of pradaksina 
or ritual circumambulation of the main image, a lower 
vaulted passage leads to a narrow rear chamber in 
which the Buddha’s parinirvana is depicted in mural 
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paintings or in sculptured form. The final element in 
the iconographical program is a half-circular lunette 
over the entrance, often portraying Maitreya, the 
buddha of the future, sometimes with twin niches be¬ 
neath for smaller stucco or clay sculptures. The largest 
caves at Kizil, with a colossal central image, had up to 
five successive balconies with sculptures instead of 
paintings on the lateral walls. 

Sites along the southern route include Niya, Miran, 
Endere, and Loulan; those along the north include 
Karashahr, Gaochang, Bezeklik, and Toyuq. The two 
routes rejoined near the Chinese border west of Dun- 
huang, where at least one of the fifth-century North¬ 
ern Wei caves (cave 257) displays a narrative depicted 
with iconography and style similar to the same narra¬ 
tive at Kizil (cave 224), the only major difference be¬ 
ing the placing of the story on the crown of the vault 
in Kizil, and at waist level on the side walls in Dun- 
huang. On this occasion at least, the same craftsmen 
must have worked at both sites, changing the place¬ 
ment to suit the local architectural schema. 

At the Chinese end of the Silk Road, the huge nat¬ 
ural cave (no. 169) at Binglingsi, on the Yellow River 
near Lanzhou, bears a date of 420 C.E. The larger than 
life-size clay sculptures modeled on wooden armatures 
are closely related in style to contemporary stone sculp¬ 
tures at Mathura, showing how rapid was the trans¬ 
mission of both iconography and style, with the 
necessary adaptation to local materials. 

See also: Bamiyan; Central Asia; China; China, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Monastic Architecture 
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CHAN ART 

From the point of view of art history, the Chan 
school (Japanese, Zen; Korean, Son), more than any 
other form of Buddhism, has long been associated with 
distinctive modes of visual representation. Looking at 
Japan, for instance, such disparate forms as architec¬ 
ture, ceramics, tea ceremony, gardens, sculpture, and 
painting have been viewed as elements of a broad and 
unified Zen aesthetic that cuts across traditional 
boundaries. Since there is no category or concept of 
“Chan art” in surviving texts from the Tang (618-907) 
or Song (960-1279) dynasties, however, when the 
Chan school achieved its peak popularity, the histori¬ 
cal origins of this aesthetic in China remain murky, at 
best. Indeed, in light of this lack of sources, scholars 
have had to develop their own criteria and definitions. 
A closer look at how these conceptions have evolved, 
particularly with regard to painting, may help illumi¬ 
nate the larger question (and problem) of how to de¬ 
fine Chan art. 

Western interest in art forms connected with Chan 
Buddhism was a natural outgrowth of the broader in¬ 
terest in Chan and Zen that began in the early 1900s 
and blossomed over the course of the century. One of 
the first scholars to identify Chan art (especially Chan 
painting) as a specific subcategory of Buddhist art was 
the eminent British Asianist Arthur Waley, whose In¬ 
troduction to the Study of Chinese Painting (1923) con¬ 
tained a chapter titled “Zen Buddhism and Its Relation 
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Bodhidharma, putative fifth-century founder of Chan Buddhism, depicted during a legendary meditation in a cave, painted by a Japan¬ 
ese Zen monk Fugai Ekun (1568-1654) who himself lived in caves. (Japanese, seventeenth century.) Freer Gallery of Art Library. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 


to Art” that proved to be enormously influential. (Wa- 
ley, as was typical at the time, uses the Japanese term 
Zen rather than Chan, even when he is writing about 
China.) In particular, Waley’s focus on the notion of 
painting as a vehicle for the expression of religious 
ideals provided a model approach that continues to be 
employed in many discussions of Chan art, even if 
some historians of art and religion have challenged 
some of its underlying assumptions. 


Following Waley’s example, it became common to 
define Chan art primarily in terms of subject matter, 
focusing on images (such as representations of 
Bodhidharma, the putative founder of Chan in 
China) that derive from Chan history and literature. 
Such works often carry additional meanings relating 
to Chan doctrine or ideology, as well. For example, 
the great many surviving paintings that depict the 
early Chan patriarchs might be interpreted as a pic- 
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torial counterpart to the concern with issues of lin¬ 
eage and transmission that figures so prominently in 
early Chan textual sources. In a similar vein, images 
of monks carrying hoes or chopping bamboo have fre¬ 
quently been related to the premium that Chan is said 
to place on the value of manual labor. While these 
kinds of explanatory strategies are relatively straight¬ 
forward, most attempts to define Chan art also intro¬ 
duce other important issues concerning Chan ideals 
that merit further scrutiny—in particular, iconoclasm 
and self-expression. 

Art and iconoclasm 

One of the most distinctive attributes of Chan, as char¬ 
acterized in popular accounts, is its emphasis on ec¬ 
centric and iconoclastic behavior, and images that 
celebrate these qualities are among the most com¬ 
monly cited examples of Chan art. This repertoire 
would include portraits of such Tang dynasty figures 
as Hanshan and Shide—the wild poet of Cold Moun¬ 
tain and his impish sidekick—and the monk Bird’s 
Nest, who took up residence in a tree, as well as other 
subjects equally noted for their unconventional ap¬ 
pearance and frequently outlandish conduct. 

In several well-known instances, the notion of icon¬ 
oclastic behavior is not merely figurative. One paint¬ 
ing, attributed to the thirteenth-century painter Liang 
Kai and executed in monochrome ink in an abbrevi¬ 
ated manner, purportedly shows the sixth Chan patri¬ 
arch HuiNENG (638-713) tearing up sutras with 
apparent gusto and evident glee. Another work, by the 
early fourteenth-century painter Yintuoluo, depicts 
“The Monk from Danxia Burning a Wooden Image of 
the Buddha.” In most situations, one would expect 
such acts of desecration to be met with shock and dis¬ 
approval, but what is noteworthy in this context is that 
ripping up a sacred text and burning a religious statue 
are presented not as acts of blasphemy but rather as 
manifestations of spiritual nonattachment. The philo¬ 
sophical basis for this view is cleverly demonstrated by 
the literary accounts of the incident depicted in Yin- 
tuoluo’s painting. 

Once, the monk from Danxia was staying at the Huilin 
Monastery. The weather was very cold, so the Master took 
a wooden statue of the Buddha and made a fire with it. 
When someone criticized him for doing so, the Master 
said: “I burned it in order to extract the sacred relics it 
contained.” The man said: “But how can you extract the 
sacred relics from an ordinary piece of wood?” The Mas¬ 
ter replied: “Well, if it is nothing more than a piece of 
wood, then why scold me for burning it?” (Fontein and 
Hickman, pp. 36-37) 



Another Japanese depiction of Bodhidharma. (Japanese scroll 
painting, late sixteenth century.) © Copyright The British Museum. 
Reproduced by permission. 

Quite apart from the obviously intentional humor of 
the anecdote (and of its pictorial representation), this 
inversion of sacred and profane is clearly meant to 
demonstrate in a graphic way the Chan school’s avowed 
independence from words and images. 

Art and expression 

In the examples cited thus far, Chan art is essentially 
defined as a function of representation: Subject mat¬ 
ter (or, more precisely, the correlation between picto¬ 
rial content and Chan doctrine) is given precedence 
over style and authorship. A somewhat different, 
though complementary, approach, postulates that 
there are levels of meaning that can be generated by 
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Bodhidharma Meditating Facing a Cliff, China, late Song dynasty 
(960-1270). Hanging scroll, ink on silk, 1 16.2 x 46.35 cm. © 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 2003. John L. Severance Fund, 
1972.41. Reproduced by permission. 


artistic practice as well as by artistic product—levels of 
meaning, that is, that are a function of the creative act 
itself. From this perspective, an explicit connection 
would be drawn between the so-called splashed ink 
( pomo ) mode of painting, characterized by rough and 
seemingly improvisational brushwork, and the em¬ 
phasis on intuition, immediacy, and sudden enlight¬ 
enment commonly associated with orthodox Chan 
teachings. In other words, the meaning of such works 
is located in the manner of execution, and does not de¬ 
pend on nor arise from any particular subject matter 
or iconography. 

Some writers go even further, suggesting that there 
are artworks that embody Chan content (or essence) 
in a way that transcends issues of subject matter, style, 
and function altogether. According to this account, a 
new kind of painting developed in China during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the Chan monas¬ 
teries clustered around the West Lake in Hangzhou. 
Executed by monk-painters, such works came to be 
seen both as a form of religious practice and as a record 
of the painter’s spiritual achievement. As the well- 
known art historian Michael Sullivan describes it, “In 
seeking a technique with which to express the inten¬ 
sity of his intuition, the Chan painter turned to the 
brush and . . . proceeded to record his own moments 
of truth” (p. 148). From this point of view, in short, 
the unique and ineffable quality of Chan painting is 
nothing less than the embodiment of the enlightened 
mind of the painter. 

The artist who is most often used to exemplify this 
ideal is the thirteenth-century Chinese monk Fachang, 
better known as Muqi, whose Six Persimmons is un¬ 
doubtedly the most frequently reproduced and best- 
known example of Chan painting. Although this small, 
sketchy, monochrome painting might not seem like 
much at first glance, it has been repeatedly hailed as 
the greatest Chan painting of all time. Appropriately 
enough, it was Waley who first rhapsodized about the 
work, declaring Six Persimmons to be endowed with “a 
stupendous calm” (p. 231). For Waley, as for later 
commentators, this quality stands as a manifestation 
of the painter’s spiritual achievement, as a living ex¬ 
pression of the painter’s original mind (Pallis, p. 44). 
Put bluntly: Six Persimmons is a great Chan painting, 
the argument goes, because Muqi was profoundly 
awakened. 

Ultimately, this idea of the work of art as the phys¬ 
ical embodiment of the spiritual realization of its 
maker lies behind the claims that a somewhat unlikely 
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activity such as archery, say, can be a form of Chan art. 
That is, if the absence or presence of Chan essence in 
a painting depends upon the painter’s own achieve¬ 
ment, it then follows that virtually any activity or prod¬ 
uct, so to speak, will be similarly endowed. From there 
it is only a small step to the countless books and web 
sites that make Zen art forms (in some cases face¬ 
tiously, to be sure) of everything from photography, 
writing, and psychoanalysis, to smoking, ice resurfac¬ 
ing, and procrastination. 

Chan art as anti-art? 

If Chan art from Waley onward has been characterized 
as diverging from other forms of Buddhist art both in 
terms of what it represents and how it represents it, it 
has also been portrayed as functioning differently from 
the norm. In comparison to traditional Buddhist art, 
which emphasizes the replication of set iconographical 
subjects and styles that conform to a canonical ideal, the 
Chan emphasis on iconoclasm—both figurative and 
literal—constitutes a kind of anti-Buddhist art. As one 
scholar puts it, “In (Chan/) Zen Buddhism, cult images 
in the traditional sense play as little a part as classic 
Mahayana sutras. After all, (Chan/) Zen is looking for 
‘independence from holy scriptures’ and ‘a special 
transmission outside traditional doctrines.’” Thus, 
while cult images and icons are worshiped by other 
Buddhists, the Chan practitioner “ridicules the popu¬ 
lar worship of relics” (Brinker 1996, pp. 38-39). Like 
claims about the Chan school itself, in short, Chan 
painting is presented here as unfettered by orthodox 
tradition. 

A serious challenge to the basic assumptions of such 
interpretations has been offered by T. Griffith Foulk 
and Robert H. Sharf (1993/1994) in a detailed study of 
portraits of Chan abbots (a large and important sub¬ 
set of Chan-associated images). As they show quite 
convincingly, such portraits played an important role 
in Chan funerary and memorial rituals, and they con¬ 
clude that “the portrait of the abbot, like the living ab¬ 
bot on his high seat, is thus properly viewed as a 
religious icon—it is a manifestation of buddhahood 
and a focus for ritual worship. As such, the portrait is 
functionally equivalent to the mummified remains of 
the abbot, to the relics of the Buddha, or to a stupa, in 
that it denotes the Buddha’s presence in his very ab¬ 
sence” (p. 210). 

Their assertion—that Chan painting here func¬ 
tions very much like orthodox Buddhist painting does 
elsewhere—parallels several studies of Chan institu¬ 


tional history, which similarly conclude that Chan 
monasticism, contrary to popular perception, did not 
radically differ from supposed mainstream practices. 
That is, regardless of lineage or school affiliation, all 
Buddhist monks in the Song period took part in sim¬ 
ilar practices and rituals (e.g., studying and chanting 
sutras, engaging in seated meditation) that were es¬ 
sentially part of the very structure of the monastic in¬ 
stitution as a whole, and thus did not vary much 
between designated Chan monasteries and other es¬ 
tablishments (Foulk, pp. 220-221). 

From the perspective of art history, the relative lack 
of differentiation in terms of day-to-day activities and 
procedures between Chan monks and non-Chan 
monks suggests the likelihood of comparable continu¬ 
ity with regard to the images employed in support of 
those same activities. It suggests, that is, that Chan 
painting and Buddhist art, far from constituting in¬ 
verse categories, should instead be understood as 
largely coextensive. If the popular conception of Chan 
and Zen doctrine as irrational and free from orthodox 
strictures is essentially a modern misreading (Sharf), 
so, too, must the prevailing definitions of Chan art as 
unfettered embodiments of the enlightened mind be 
seen as the result of the same false premises. There is 
little question that Chan visual culture served particu¬ 
lar rhetorical and ideological claims, but we must also 
recognize that Chan art served the same sorts of iconic, 
ritual, and social functions as orthodox Buddhist art 
traditions. 

See also: China, Buddhist Art in; Japan, Buddhist 
Art in; Korea, Buddhist Art in; Zen, Popular Con¬ 
ceptions of 
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CHAN SCHOOL 

The doctrinal assumptions of the Chan school are that 
all beings possess a potential to become a buddha, and 
that potential can be realized through MEDITATION or 
through the removal of obstructing preconceptions and 
attachments. Dissatisfied with existing meditation prac¬ 
tices and complex philosophies, Chan proposed a 
direct “seeing” of one’s inherent buddhahood, accom¬ 
plished through such means as challenging repartee, in¬ 
tensive meditation, and puzzling gong’an (Japanese 
koan; Korean, kongan ). Such techniques made the role 
of the teacher paramount. To symbolize that the Chan 
teacher was the true, legitimate heir to the Buddha, Chan 
claimed for its teachers an unbroken lineal succession 
to the enlightened mind of the Buddha via the Indian 
monk Bodhidharma (ca. early fifth century c.E.). 

Meditators and ascetics from the late sixth century, 
hoping to replicate the enlightenment of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, sought a distinctive Mahayana meditation 
practice and list of precepts appropriate for bod- 
hisattvas. They coalesced into several lineages of 
monks united in attempts to create genealogies from 


Bodhidharma. The pupils of Hongren (601-674) ob¬ 
tained a following among the metropolitan elite of 
Tang China, which resulted in contests for lineage le¬ 
gitimacy. These were ignited around 730 by Shenhui 
(684-758), who accused his rivals of teaching gradual 
enlightenment, not suitable for Mahayana adherents. 
His propaganda prompted a redefinition of Chan. 
Shenhui’s own lineage, which he claimed derived from 
Hongren via Huineng (638-713), whom he titled the 
Sixth Patriarch, became known as the Southern Lineage 
(nanzong ). Shenhui combined Buddhist genealogies 
with a Chinese imperial mourning lineage ( zong ) to 
forge a link between himself, Huineng, and the Buddha 
via Bodhidharma. This linkage was refined later into a 
unilinear genealogy of twenty-eight Indian and six Chi¬ 
nese patriarchs (zu). The term Chanzong, in the sense 
of a Chan lineage, was first used in the 780s and soon 
became the main identifier for the traditions called 
Chan (Korean, Son; Japanese, Zen; Vietnamese, Thien). 

The word chan was originally part of the term channa, 
a Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit term dhyana 
(trance state), but even the earliest Chan texts deval¬ 
ued the four dhyanas, samadhi, and other meditative 
states as mere elimination of sensation, a tranquility eas¬ 
ily disturbed after withdrawing from those states. Shen¬ 
hui redefined chan as prajhaparamita (the perfection of 
wisdom). The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patri¬ 
arch (Liuzu tan jing), a text from the 780s attributed 
to Huineng, defined chan as the buddha-nature or the 
ability to “internally see the fundamental nature and not 
be confused.” Eventually chan was equated with the 
essence of Buddhism. Huineng, who had his own sutra, 
was seen as a buddha-incarnate, implying thereby that 
only the Chan lineage transmitted the true, verifiable 
understanding of the Buddha himself. 

Doctrinal and behavioral bases 

The doctrinal foundation of Chan was a mixture of 
tathagatagarbha (buddha-nature) ideas and pra- 
jnaparamita analysis. The earliest texts mention a pure, 
original buddha-nature ( foxing ) inherent in everyone, 
which becomes obscured by mental pollutants or ig¬ 
norance. As a result of ambiguities in Chinese transla¬ 
tions concerning the tathagatagarbha, disputes arose 
over whether meditation was needed to “see the 
(buddha-)nature” ( jianxing ) by removing the pollu¬ 
tion, or whether detachment from habitual conceptu¬ 
alization allowed this buddha-identity to emerge 
naturally. This issue was related to whether the real¬ 
ization was a gradual buildup to a breakthrough of 
“becoming buddha” ( chengfo ) or an instantaneous 
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all-at-once enlightenment ( wu) or “being buddha” 
( jifo ). After Shenhui, Chan lineages favored the latter, 
although some accused Shenhui of intellectualizing 
the process. It was agreed, as in the Platform Sutra, 
that samadhi (ting) and prajna ( hui ) are indivisible, 
an idea reinforced by the Nirvana Sutra, which 
stated that “because the samadhi and prajna of the 
buddhas are equal, they clearly see the buddha- 
nature.” 

The search for ethical conduct or precepts suitable 
to Mahayana in sixth- and seventh-century China was 
not meant to replace the Vinaya precepts of main¬ 
stream Buddhism, but to supplement them. Some 
thought bodhisattva precepts to be the true spirit of 
Buddhism. The Nirvana Sutra attracted Chan’s inter¬ 
est by stating that only recipients of the bodhisattva 
precepts could see the buddha-nature. The bodhisattva 
precepts advocated intention rather than formal ob¬ 
servance, such that karuna (compassion) could over¬ 
ride a basic Vinaya precept like that against lying. They 
therefore inspired Chan. The Platform Sutra preached 
the “formless precepts” and the nonexistence of trans¬ 
gression in the (pure) mind. One’s own (buddha-) 
nature is thus the nature of the precepts. 

Chan tradition claims that the first monastic code 
of conduct for Chan was issued by Huaihai (749-814) 
on Mount Baizhang. His reputed saying, “A day with¬ 
out work is a day without food,” encapsulated three 
themes: the antiformalism derived from the bod¬ 
hisattva precepts; the preexisting Chinese monastic 
custom of monks doing physical labor despite Vinaya 
prohibitions; and agrarian self-sufficiency. Although a 
distinctive Chan canon or “pure rules” (Chinese, qing- 
gui) may have only appeared in the eleventh century, 
general procedures for the operation of the monastery 
on Mount Baizhang probably took form over hun¬ 
dreds of years, giving Chan a sense of institutional 
independence as an order within the sangha. This de¬ 
velopment did not make Chan a separate sect or 
denomination, for its clergy still obeyed the Vinaya 
and precepts, and their practices overlapped with 
those of other schools. They often inhabited the same 
monastery with non-Chan clergy. Yet as early as the 
850s, the visiting Japanese Tendai (Chinese, Tiantai) 
monk, Enchin, characterized them as maintaining 
“this mind is the buddha as their theme, the mind with 
no attachments as their practice, and the dharmas are 
empty as their meaning. They transmit the robe and 
bowl from the time of the Buddha, which things are 
passed from master to disciple” as symbols of the con¬ 
firmation of enlightenment. 


Developments in China 

As Chan gained a larger following, it developed a spe¬ 
cialized literature and branch lineages that tended to 
use differing techniques and contrasting styles. The 
subtlety, ambiguity, and lack of set forms in Chan 
teachings required an audience with a sophisticated 
grasp of Buddhism for it to be understood. Despite 
their rhetoric, Chan monks were well educated in Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, as required for the state certification 
of monks that was commonly imposed in East Asia. 
They encouraged a liberal or meditative interpretation 
of the scriptures, despising scholastic literalism. 

The earliest Chan texts were mostly treatises ( lun) 
on topics such as expedient means and the mind, com¬ 
mentaries on popular sutras, hagiographical collec¬ 
tions, hymns, and apocryphal sutras. These forms all 
merged in the Platform Sutra of the 780s, which incor¬ 
porated a pseudo-hagiography of Huineng, sermons, a 
genealogy, dialogues, and verses of transmission. Ini¬ 
tially controversial, it became the principal Chan scrip¬ 
ture during the Song dynasty (960-1279). 

The figure of Huineng became a crux, for two lin¬ 
eages from him, via Daoyi (Mazu; 709-788) and 
Shitou Xiqian (700-791), led to two branches that sub¬ 
sumed or superseded all other lineages. Daoyi taught 
the immanence of “this mind is the buddha,” in which 
enlightenment could occur amid everyday happen¬ 
ings, and so “the ordinary mind is the Way.” Daoyi’s 
heirs spread across China and even into Korea. The 
Mazu style, later dubbed patriarchal Chan (zushi 
Chan ) to contrast with the intellectual Tathagata 
Chan (rulai Chan) of Shenhui, was distinguished by 
shouts and blows, sharp repartee, and the use of 
everyday events as opportunities for enlightenment. 
This was epitomized by Linji Yixuan (d. 866), an heir 
to the style, who demanded a critical attitude, even 
toward Buddhism and his own teachings, and self- 
confidence to act upon that attitude: “If you meet the 
Buddha, kill him.” For Yixuan, enlightenment was an 
urgent necessity of the current moment. 

Xiqian’s branch tended to eremitic austerity and po¬ 
etic expression of sophisticated doctrine. This branch, 
including the Caodong house of Dongshan Liangjie 
(807-869) and Caoshan Benji (840-901), expressed 
stages of understanding and enlightenment in dia¬ 
grams, often circles, to illustrate the dialectical progress 
toward complete enlightenment in a return to the 
source, the untrammeled mind. These evolved into the 
popular oxherding pictures. An intellectual codifi¬ 
cation of Chan practice was even introduced into the 
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radical, iconoclastic Linji house, with formulations 
such as the four selections of the person and environ¬ 
ment or the three phrases. 

Systematization 

As Chan grew from a small, minority movement in the 
seventh century into a popular and major part of the 
Buddhist establishment by the twelfth century, it took 
on more Chinese features, and had to accommodate 
itself more to the state and the needs of a broad and 
diverse audience. Chan consequently developed a 
characteristically Chinese Buddhist literature and it 
coalesced into several distinct branches with their own 
techniques, styles, and literatures. 

Chan teachers’ words were written down as early as 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Shenhui’s dialogues 
used colloquial language, which may have influenced 
the forerunners of the “recorded sayings” texts attrib¬ 
uted to Daoyi, Huangbo Xiyun (d. 850), and Zhaozhou 
Congshen (778-987). Covertly recorded by pupils and 
recompiled to include verses and brief biographies, 
these sermons and dialogues in colloquial Chinese de¬ 
pict mundane happenings. They differ from Buddhist 
commentaries and treatises in literary Chinese, and 
were less structured. These discourse records (Chinese, 
yulu) constitute the bulk of Chan literature, especially 
from the Song dynasty onward. 

The intellectualization of Chan dates back to 
Guifeng Zongmi (780-841) of the Shenhui lineage, 
which systematically characterized and ranked the 
Chan lineages, and correlated them with doctrinal for¬ 
mulations. Zongmi wrote many sutra commentaries 
and incorporated Huayan philosophy into Chan. 

In reaction to the increasing popularity and im¬ 
mense wealth of the Buddhist order, which included 
Chan, Emperor Wu (r. 841-846) launched the xeno¬ 
phobic Huichang persecution of Buddhism on eco¬ 
nomic and rationalist grounds. Clergy were laicized 
and monasteries confiscated. The differing reactions to 
the persecution, and the geographic dispersion of some 
Chan groups, induced self-reflection; concerns about 
succession within specific monasteries reinvigorated 
interest in genealogy. As membership had grown, the 
lineages ( zong ) subdivided into houses ( jia ) descended 
from Huineng. From the late ninth century, masters 
issued certificates of inheritance, occupation of a 
monastery by a lineage gained significance, styles of 
teaching diverged, and the split of China into ten states 
in the early tenth century promoted regional differ¬ 
ences. Monks began to ask teachers about their “house 


style” ( jiafeng ) around this time. Fayan Wenyi (885-958) 
identified five houses—Caodong, Linji, Yunmen, 
Guiyang, and Fayan—and described them in terms of 
the verbal jousts or wenda (questions and answers) be¬ 
tween masters and pupils. He attacked their sectarian¬ 
ism and lack of doctrine as all style and no substance. 

The Fayan house, versed in Huayan philosophy, led 
Chan in the tenth and eleventh centuries, producing 
some of the most important Chan scholars. Yongming 
Yanshou (904-975) harmonized Chan and doctrine 
(jiao), and melded Chan with nianfo (recollection of a 
buddha’s name). Daoyuan (n.d.) compiled the Jingde 
chuandeng lu (Records of the Transmission of the Lamp¬ 
light [of enlightenment compiled during the] Jingde 
Reign, 1104), a genealogically arranged set of brief ha¬ 
giographies primarily concerned with recording the 
words of enlightenment occasions ( jiyu ). 

The Fayan house was not alone in its influence, 
however. The momentarily popular Yunmen house 
also contributed to the gong’an evolution through the 
sayings of its founder, Yunmen Wenyan (864-949), 
as it picked out earlier enlightenment exchanges 
(nian’gu), commented on them ( zhuyu ; Japanese, 
jakugo), and provided substitute answers to questions 
and dialogues (daiyu, bieyu). Eventually the Fayan, 
Yunmen, and Linji houses combined to create the 
gong’an, originally meaning legal precedents. From the 
enlightenment dialogues in chuandeng lu, Yunmen and 
Linji monks selected cases, to which they appended 
verses. These juxtapositions of colloquial dialogues and 
literary poems morphed into collections like the Biyan 
lu (Blue Cliff Record) by Keqin (1063-1135). He and 
Wuzu Fayan (1024-1104), who made famous the 
Zhaozhou wu (Japanese, mu\ English, no) gong’an, 
promoted each gong’an as a singular aid to an instan¬ 
taneous enlightenment. Fayan advised practitioners to 
concentrate on the wu word only, and not think of the 
entire dialogue on the buddha-nature. Zonggao 
(1089-1163), who took up the wu topic, supposedly 
burnt his master’s Biyan lu anthology because students 
were infatuated with its literary qualities. This was a 
period when “lettered Chan” ( wenzi Chan), and in¬ 
dulgence in Chan literature, was popular. Led by Hui- 
hong (1071-1128), a poet of the Huanglong faction of 
the Linji house, this type of Chan was denigrated by 
Zonggao as mere bookishness. He said Huihong’s 
gong’an ignored daily life and were only random po¬ 
etical cases. Zonggao, in contrast, directed attention to 
one word only, wu, or Wenyan’s “dried shit-stick,” in 
order to assist the many lay followers by simplifying 
contemplation practice. 
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Concentration on wu would lead to a breakthrough. 
This single word was called a huatou (key word or crit¬ 
ical phrase) and “examining the key word” ( kanhua) 
was touted as a shortcut method. It had to be experi¬ 
enced, like the sword of the barbarian enemy, as an 
immediate problem of life and death. This contem¬ 
plation became mainstream Chan practice in China, 
Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, for it could be used even 
during everyday activities. 

Zonggao attacked mozhao Chan (silent illumi¬ 
nation Chan) as the heresy of quietism, which lacks 
self-doubt. The barb was aimed at Hongzhi Chengjue 
(1091-1157) of the Caodong house, and at meeting the 
demands for a patriotic Buddhism after the loss of 
North China to the Jurchens in 1126. Asserting that 
the mundane law is the same as the Buddha Law, Zong¬ 
gao maintained that one had to be active, not pacifist 
and quietist. This patriotic Chan resulted in the build¬ 
ing of the “Five Mountain and Ten Monasteries” net¬ 
work, wherein the state appointed Chan abbots, whose 
sermons and rituals were for the salvation of the state 
and sentient beings. 

Modern Chan 

Having long been part of the Buddhist establishment, 
Chan became less distinguishable from Buddhism in 
general after the Song dynasty. While it maintained the 
distinctively Chan technique of kanhua, it also adopted 
elements of the Pure Land devotions, and fought the 
rising tide of syncretism. 

The state Chan and gong’an practice extended into 
the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), which codified the 
qinggui (pure rules) in 1336. The qinggui and the 
preceding Song-dynasty codes evidence increasing 
monastic bureaucracy, hierarchy, and prayers for em¬ 
perors. The 1336 code essentially remained the rule 
book for Chan thereafter, and the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) mandated it as the code for all monks, 
Chan or not. Gaofeng Yuanmiao (1238-1295) clarified 
the technique of doubt in kanhua, stating that one first 
needed a basis in faith, then furious determination, 
and finally intense doubt. His pupil Zhongfeng Ming- 
ben (1263-1323) combined kanhua and Yanshou’s 
nianfo Chan, and Zhuhong (1532-1612) developed it. 
By the late Ming, disputes between the Caodong and 
Linji houses discredited Chan monks, so lay Chan ad¬ 
herents rose to prominence in the succeeding Manchu 
Qing dynasty (1644-1912). While many followed the 
ways of Zhuhong and Deqing (1546-1623), laymen 
like Qian Qianyi (1582-1684) claimed that Chan had 
been so formalized that “today’s Chan is not Chan, but 


simply gong’an ... blows and shouts... theories of ex¬ 
pedient means.” 

In the twentieth century, monastic Chan was re¬ 
vived by Xuyun (ca. 1840-1959) and other reformers, 
but was largely confined to the large monasteries of 
Jiangsu and Zhejiang. Linji Chan membership was 
generally nominal, lineage outranked doctrine. Since 
the 1980s, there has been a resurgence of interest in 
Chan, mostly an intellectual curiosity about this most 
Chinese form of Buddhism. 

Monastic routine. Descriptions of monastic routine 
in the first half of the twentieth century show that sit¬ 
ting in meditation and concentration on huatou were 
the norm. Although prayers for rain, funeral cere¬ 
monies, and anniversaries of Chan and monastic 
founders played a part, meditation was still the prime 
practice in major Chan monasteries. With the excep¬ 
tion of administrators and service-providers, the other 
monks lived, meditated, and slept in the chantang 
(Japanese, zendo; meditation hall), also called sengtang 
(monks’ hall). Contemplatives sat on meditation 
benches lining the walls, and exercised between med¬ 
itation sessions by circumambulating in the vacant 
center, which contained only an image of Bodhid- 
harma or Mahakasyapa. During intensive meditation 
periods, monks typically meditated nine hours per day, 
slept five hours, rising at 3:00 a.m. and retiring at 10:00 
p.m. The monks could consult the abbot or instructor 
regarding their meditation practice. Summer was for 
pilgrimage, consultations with other teachers, or re¬ 
laxation. Similar routines are maintained in Korea, 
Japan, and Vietnam. 

Internationalization 

The use of Chinese script, the firm establishment of 
Buddhism for several centuries, and a desire to reform 
Buddhism were preconditions for the acceptance of 
Chan Buddhism. Consequently, importation was 
made with the assistance of elites. All traditions later 
attempted to antedate the earliest transmission to cre¬ 
ate an aura of antiquity and further national pride. 

Korea (Son). After scholastic and devotional Bud¬ 
dhism were firmly established in Korea, monks travel¬ 
ing to China from the Korean state of Silla began to 
encounter Chan in the early to mid-eighth century. 
Chan attracted Korean attention once the exploits of 
Musang (684-762), a scion of the royal house of Silla, 
who became a famous Chan master in Sichuan, were 
reported in Korea. Musang had been an early teacher 
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of Mazu Daoyi, and a considerable number of Silla 
monks, including Toui (d. 825), came to study with 
Daoyi and his pupils. However, once they returned to 
Korea, their teachings met strong resistance from the 
established forms of Buddhism. 

Therefore, after earlier abortive attempts to intro¬ 
duce Chan, when Toui returned in 821 with Mazu 
Chan, he experienced much opposition, and took 
Chan into the mountains and away from the court. 
Eight lineage founders studied under Daoyi’s heirs; 
only one under Caodong. Most had studied teachings 
of the Huayan school (Korean, Hwaom), the domi¬ 
nant doctrinal tradition in Silla Korea, but were 
dissatisfied with its abstruse and impractical scholasti¬ 
cism. These lineages were collectively called kusan (the 
Nine Mountains school of Son) from 1084. 

The Five Houses were imported early in the Koryo 
dynasty (918-1392), and King Kwangjong (r. 950-975) 
introduced the Fayan house (Korean, Poban) by send¬ 
ing thirty-six monks to study with the Chan monk 
Yanshou in China. The monkUiCH’oN (1055-1101) 
founded the Tiantai (Korean, Ch’ont’ae) school to 
overcome the rivalry of Son and Hwaom deeming that 
iconoclastic S5n needed doctrinal foundations. Many 
Poban monks joined Uich’on, and this, plus corrup¬ 
tion in the sangha, weakened S5n. 

Consequently, Chinul (1158-1210) was moved to 
revitalize Son by combining it with Hwaom philoso¬ 
phy to provide a doctrinal base, inspired by the ideas 
of Zongmi. Unable to make a pilgrimage to the main¬ 
land to study with Chinese masters, Chinul was suc¬ 
cessively enlightened by his own reading of the 
Platform Sutra, a commentary on the Huayan jing by 
Li Tongxuan (635-730), and by reading the works of 
Zonggao on hwadu (Chinese, huatou). Hwadu was for 
able students; lesser lights could adopt Zongmi’s sud¬ 
den enlightenment followed by gradual cultivation to 
remove residual habits. Subsequently, hwadu practice 
predominated, and the Linji style prevailed among the 
sixteen generations of successors at Chinul’s monastery 
on Chogyesan, something reinforced once the Mon¬ 
gols forcibly reopened communications with China. 
Koryd monks, particularly T’aego Pou (1301-1382) 
and Naong Hyegun (1320-1376), who wanted to im¬ 
prove hwadu practice, sought confirmation of their en¬ 
lightenment within the lineage of Wuzu Fayan (1024- 
1104). They attempted to unite the kusan under the 
name of the Chogye order. They also tried to enforce 
monastic disciple through the state, but the sangha’s 
corruption and the weakness of Koryo allowed the rise 


of the anti-Buddhist Choson dynasty (1392-1910) and 
a fundamentalist neo-Confucianism. 

Initially the new Choson rulers did not persecute 
Buddhism, which had several able Son monk defend¬ 
ers. Restrictions increased, and King Sejong (r. 
1419-1450) forcibly combined the Chogye, Ch’ont’ae, 
and another school into the Sonjong. Under later kings 
the repression was so severe that the Son lineage may 
have been severed. All current lineages allegedly revert 
to Pyokkye Chongsim (late fifteenth century), who had 
been compulsorily laicized. His master is unknown. 
The result was controversy over whether later Son was 
descended from Pou via Chongsim, or went back to 
Chinul. The main descendant of Chongsim, Hyujong 
(1520-1604), revived Son’s fortunes by leading a monk 
army against the invading Japanese in 1592. 

The revival was temporary, for soon the state herded 
the monks into the mountains or conscripted them 
into labor service. Zonggao’s ideas provided the best 
defense against intolerant neo-Confucianism, allowing 
S5n practice to dominate elite Choson dynasty Bud¬ 
dhism, but at the cost of infiltration by Confucian val¬ 
ues. S5n practice retreated increasingly into “lettered 
Chan” and ritual, or Pure Land devotions. However, 
Chinul’s ideas continued to have support, and several 
important teachers tried to revive Son. 

The Japanese annexation of Korea (1910-1945) 
brought clashes between a pro-Japanese Soto Zen 
clique and a traditionalist Korean Linji (Imje) faction, 
and between modernizers like Han Yongun (1879— 
1944), who advocated married clergy, and conserva¬ 
tive celibate monks who founded the Son Academy in 
1921. The Chogye order, founded in 1941, included 
pro-Japanese married clergy, as well as nationalistic 
celibates, which led the non-celibates to form the 
breakaway T’aego order in 1970. This also invoked the 
old dispute over the founding patriarch of Son, Chinul 
or Pou, a controversy raised even later by the former 
head of the Chogye order, T’oe’ong Songch’ol (1912— 
1993), who championed Pou and rejected Chinul’s 
emblematic soteriology of sudden enlightenment fol¬ 
lowed by gradual cultivation. For Songch’bl, once one 
has seen the nature and become buddha, gradual cul¬ 
tivation is superfluous. In North Korea, all Son clerics 
are married and retired from the regular workforce, 
being subservient to the state. 

Japan (Zen). The Japanese Hosso (Yogacara) and 
Tendai (Tiantai) schools, without understanding the 
new meaning of chan, imported Chan cultivation as a 
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subordinate component of their practice from the 
660s. In the mid-twelfth century, communication was 
reopened with Song dynasty China, and Chan’s im¬ 
portation was justified in terms of the powers of as¬ 
cetic meditation and “natural wisdom.” Myoan Eisai 
(1141-1215) introduced Linji (Japanese, Rinzai) as 
part of Tendai, while Dainichi Nonin (ca. 1189) at¬ 
tempted to establish an independent Zen assembly 
without sanction of a Chinese master, based on “nat¬ 
ural wisdom” or original enlightenment (hon- 
gaku). For this Nonin was attacked by Eisai and 
Dogen Kigen (1200-1253). But Eisai was attacked in 
turn by Tendai prelates, and he retaliated by asserting 
that Zen was the essence of Buddhism, and his pupils 
founded independent Zen monasteries. The Japanese 
saying, “Rinzai (for) shoguns, Soto (for) peasants,” re¬ 
flects the social classes each school aimed at. 

Soto. The Sbto (Chinese, Caodong) school believed 
that as one is already buddha, anybody can allow that 
status to emerge by a “quietist” sitting in meditation, 
without striving to become buddha. Dogen, venerated 
as the founder of Soto, introduced the Caodong Chan 
of Ruqing (1163-1228), but the practice soon became 
more complex and added koan to its repertoire. 

Dogen emphasized independence by ascetic med¬ 
itation in the mountains away from the capitals, 
bodhisattva-precepts ordinations apart from the 
Tendai monopoly, and thorough Chan monastic rou¬ 
tines. Receiving transmission in a Caodong lineage 
from China, he advocated sitting in meditation only 
(.shikantaza ) as the sole way to enlightenment, and he 
misread the Nirvana Sutra to say “all being is enlight¬ 
enment.” He attacked Zonggao, despised the memo¬ 
rization of koan and dialectical formulae, and even 
disparaged the notion of a Zen school ( Zenshu ). He 
claimed that the only transmission of the “Storehouse 
of the Eye of the True Dharma” ( shobogenzo ) came via 
Shitou Xiqian, so he, Dogen, had brought the only true 
Buddhism to Japan. Yet his own magnum opus, the 
Shobogenzo, a masterpiece in Japanese and Chinese, 
was ignored and not rehabilitated until the 1700s. The 
Soto lineages derived from Dogen, however, spread 
rapidly throughout rural Japan, the powers of medita¬ 
tion and the precepts converting warriors and villagers 
alike. Catering to their clients’ needs, Soto created 
country-wide networks of over ten thousand monas¬ 
teries. In doing so, much of Dogen’s “pure Zen” was 
shed for the joint practice of Zen and esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism. The arrival of the Chinese Obaku monks in the 
1650s stimulated the revival of monastic rules and 


Dogen’s teachings. Scholarship on Dogen Zen and dis¬ 
putes over its interpretation continue today, with a 
Critical Buddhism scholarship even denying that 
Zen and tathagatagarbha thought are Buddhist. 

Rinzai. Rinzai (Chinese, Linji) used the koan as the 
primary means to attain enlightenment. Being more 
active in the use of blows, shouts, and witty exchanges, 
this “opportunist” Zen targeted the warrior class. Rin¬ 
zai was restricted to the capitals and mixed with Tendai 
and Shingon until Song-dynasty Chan was implanted 
by Chinese monks fleeing the Mongols in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Attracted by their Chinese culture and 
their disciplined Zen, the warrior rulers invited them 
to Kamakura. These monks brought the Chan of Zong¬ 
gao and the Song as a whole package: language, koan, 
discipline, and architecture. They also introduced neo- 
Confucianism and the arts, and inspired the imitation 
of the Five Mountains network ( gozan ) of Song China. 
The Gozan network, which was ranked in three tiers, 
was state-controlled and located in Kamakura and then 
Kyoto, with provincial branches later. The warrior elite 
and emperors patronized Rinzai, especially the Nanzen 
Monastery, making Yishan Yining (1247-1317) and 
Muso Soseki (1275-1351) abbots there. The main role 
of the Gozan was cultural, as centers for the arts. These 
centers were gradually secularized, weakening Zen 
practice; wars in the 1460s ended their influence, al¬ 
though a Nanzenji monk introduced Zen to the 
Ryukyu Kingdom in the 1450s. 

The Gozan were superseded by the Daitokuji and 
Myoshinji lineages, which gained merchant support¬ 
ers. These monasteries had been built with the aid of 
Shuho Myocho (Daito kokushi, 1282-1337). Rinzai 
assisted the Tokugawa state control of Buddhism and 
the spread of neo-Confucianism, actions that weak¬ 
ened it. But monks like Takuan S5ho (1573-1645), the 
last prominent member of the Daitokuji lineage, ex¬ 
plained neo-Confucianism in terms of Zen and sword¬ 
fighting as the removal of ego, ideas suitable to the 
samurai. The Obaku influx stimulated a revival of the 
Myoshinji lineage, with Bankei Yotaku (1622-1693) 
teaching that koan are too artificial. However, Mujaku 
Dochu (1653-1744) saw the Obaku as rivals, railed 
against them, and pioneered Rinzai scholarship. 
Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1768), the restorer of Rinzai, re¬ 
acted against Yotaku and championed kanna (Chinese, 
kanhua ) Zen. Modern Rinzai largely derives from him. 

Obaku. This Ming-dynasty form of Chan was intro¬ 
duced by Chinese monks fleeing Mount Huangbo in 
Fujian before the Manchu invasion in 1647. Although 
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a Linji lineage, Rinzai and China’s Linji had diverged 
over the centuries, so when the monks arrived in the 
1650s, the Japanese objected to the Obaku (Chinese, 
Huangbo) use of nianfo (Japanese, nenbutsu; recollec¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s name) in Chan. Many Japanese 
were, however, fascinated by the new import, and 
Obaku long retained its Chinese style in food, lan¬ 
guage, architecture, ritual, and dress. Abbots of Man- 
pukuji, Obaku’s monastic headquarters, were always 
to be Chinese, but the last Chinese abbot died in 1784, 
and was succeeded by a Japanese abbot. Obaku took 
over some monasteries in the Myoshinji lineage, so 
there was intense rivalry between them. Obaku di¬ 
rected more attention to study of the sutras and 
discourse records ( goroku ), and away from decontex- 
tualized koan as in the Hekigan roku (Chinese, Biyan 
lw, Blue Cliff Record). They invented their own koan, 
thinking the Japanese use of koan courses that en¬ 
couraged rote memorization a form of “lettered Zen” 
of set poetic replies and textbook manuals. 

In 1872 the government permitted monks to marry, 
and so the majority of Zen priests after World War II 
were married, resulting in the inheritance by sons of 
small temples from their Zen priest fathers. To main¬ 
tain the temple, they spend most of their time at fu¬ 
neral services or chanting sutras. 

Vietnam (Thien). Chan probably gained a minor fol¬ 
lowing among the ethnic Vietnamese elites beginning 
in the ninth century, although tradition asserts it ar¬ 
rived in 580 C.E. with Vinitaruci (d. 594), an Indian 
monk who allegedly studied under Sengcan (d. 606). 
Another tradition maintains that Chan arrived in 820 
with Wuyan Tong (d. 826), a supposed pupil of Huai- 
hai. During the Ly dynasty (1009-1225), Confucian¬ 
ism came to dominate, so court elites, such as the 
monk Thong Bien (d. 1134), fabricated lineages back 
to China. The Mongol invasions inspired the Tran- 
dynasty (1225-1407) emperor Nhan-Tong (r. 1279- 
1293), who defeated the invaders, to become a monk 
and found the short-lived True Lam lineage. The Ming 
conquest (1413-1428) and Le dynasty (1414-1788) im¬ 
posed a Confucian anti-Buddhist policy, and so Chi¬ 
nese Linji monks who fled the Manchu conquest in the 
1660s, headed for the mid-coast of Vietnam, where the 
Nguyen warlords held sway. This Linji (Vietnamese, 
Lam Te), combined Chan and Pure Land practice. The 
stronghold of Thien Buddhism, as the Chan tradition 
became known, remained in the cities of central Viet¬ 
nam, and the sangha was nominally Lam Te. Thien had 
a following only among the intellectual, urban elites, 


and since the unification of Buddhism in 1963, Thien 
has been subsumed into a syncretic Buddhism. 

Conclusion 

Chan is the most Confucian form of Buddhism, and it 
has been in constant rivalry with neo-Confucianism. 
It is also elitist, given the strict requirements for prac¬ 
tice and the requirements to read literary Chinese, even 
though some popularizers, writing in the colloquial 
vernacular, contributed to the development of national 
languages. However, there was often a gap between 
ideal and practice, for the tradition also had to meet 
the needs of clients, who wanted easier practices, fu¬ 
neral rites, and the transfer of merit. This was a con¬ 
stant tension, as was the need for the confirmation of 
enlightenment, which led to many genealogical dis¬ 
putes and inventions. 

See also: China; Confucianism and Buddhism; Japan; 
Korea; Lineage; Poetry and Buddhism; Syncretic 
Sects: Three Teachings; Vietnam; Zen, Popular Con¬ 
ceptions of 
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CHANTING AND LITURGY 

Chanting and ritual are the liturgical means of trans¬ 
forming doctrinal and moral ideals into experience. 
The types, uses, and meanings of chants and rituals are 
vast, ranging from those performed by individuals as 
everyday custom, to elaborate temple ceremonies for 
large groups. There are appropriate rituals for serious 
ascetics seeking enlightenment, as well as for casual be¬ 
lievers seeking worldly benefits such as health, wealth, 
and a good spouse. Defined by scriptures and sectar¬ 
ian traditions, chanting and ritual are carried out as 
prescribed actions, but they are also the means by 
which practitioners express their own concerns. The 
repeated performances of certain chants and rituals are 
part of the everyday fabric of Buddhist cultures, and 
give members their religious identities. 

Repetition also invites people to lose or forget the 
doctrinal meanings of chants and rituals. Chanting 
produces liturgical rhythms valued for their audible or 
musical effects rather than their textual messages. Since 
chants consist of words, they have linguistic meaning, 
but chanting often produces sounds that cannot be 
recognized as a regular spoken language. The Heart 
Sutra (Prajndparamitahrdaya-sutra ), for example, is 
popular in East Asia as a Chinese text about emptiness, 
a fundamental Mahayana teaching, but when it is 
chanted in Japan, each Chinese character is given a 
Japanese pronunciation without any change in the 
Chinese grammatical word order of the text. The au¬ 
dible result is neither Japanese nor Chinese, but a rit¬ 
ual language unto itself. Many Japanese laypersons 
who have memorized the Heart Sutra as a chant do not 
know what it means, but they are untroubled by the 
question of meaning since the value of the chant lies 
in its phonetics rather than its philosophy. This is the 
case for other Chinese Buddhist texts chanted with 
Japanese pronunciations. 

Chanting in this sense supersedes reading. Chant¬ 
ing only the first Chinese character on each page of 
an entire scripture is believed to be equal to reading 
every character. Understood as a consummation 
rather than a subversion of reading, chanting first 
characters is based on the idea that single words or 
phrases can evoke the virtue and power that all of the 
words combined are trying to explain. Reading for 
meaning is a useful step for grasping the truth of a 
text, but it is a means, not the final objective. All Bud¬ 
dhist traditions emphasize the supreme value of 
experiencing the truth of a text, and chanting aims 
at that objective. Chanting the Heart Sutra without 
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A monk beats a drum as other monks pray at the Ivolginski Datsan Temple in Buryatiya, Siberia, 2002. © Oleg Nikishin/Getty Im¬ 
ages. Reproduced by permission. 


understanding its discursive meaning is not a viola¬ 
tion of the text, but the fulfillment of it. 

Just as single words can epitomize entire pages, so 
can the title of a scripture embrace its totality. Chant¬ 
ing sutra titles is a common practice, and in Japan, 
for example, the basic practice of Nichiren school 
Buddhism is chanting the phrase Namu Myoho- 
renge-kyd (Homage to the Lotus Sutra). While 
Nichiren Buddhists chant the text of the Lotus Su¬ 
tra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra) as well, chant¬ 
ing the Japanese title, Myohd-renge-kyo, is a necessary 
and sufficient means for relating the truth of the 
sutra to the individual believer and his or her con¬ 
cerns. Chanted repeatedly, the title itself bears the 
power of the entire scripture, and is regarded by some 
Nichiren traditions as the main object of worship. The 
popular Sanslcrit mantra, Om mani padme hum (Praise 
be the jewel lotus) and its Tibetan version, not only 
evokes the bodhisattva of compassion, Avalokitesvara, 
but also epitomizes all of the Buddhist teachings. 

In a similar manner, chanting the name of a deity 
evokes all of its power. One of the most popular prac¬ 
tices in East Asia is chanting the name of the Buddha 


of the Western Paradise (Sanskrit, Amitabha; Japan¬ 
ese, Amida; Chinese, Amituo). Pure Land Buddhist 
traditions are built on recitations of Amitabha’s name, 
and countless Japanese Buddhists over the centuries 
have chanted the phrase Namu Amida Butsu (Homage 
to Amitabha Buddha) in hopes that they will be reborn 
into Amitabha’s pure land. This practice is known as 
the nenbutsu in Japan, nianfo in China, and yombul in 
Korea. 

All of these terms conflate recitation with mind¬ 
fulness. Nenbutsu, for instance, means to be mindful 
of a buddha, and does not signify chanting. The term, 
however, is used synonymously with chanting because 
a proper state of mindfulness is essential to it. In ad¬ 
dition to the formulaic words or phrases, which are 
also known as mantra, it is the quality of mind that 
distinguishes chanting from other oral functions such 
as speaking and singing. The effectiveness of mantras 
in bringing about intended effects depends on the 
chanter’s state of mind, as well as the power of the 
words and the format of articulation. 

Chanting is a form of sacred music, and its ritual 
format often includes instrumental accompaniment. 
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Bells, gongs, drums, horns, and other instruments are 
used to provide rhythm and emphasis. In East Asia a 
common accoutrement is a hollowed-out piece of 
wood that is hit with a padded stick to produce reso¬ 
nant thumps setting the pace. Round in shape, it is cov¬ 
ered with fish scales and is called the “wooden fish” 
because fish do not close their eyes even when they 
sleep. In shape and sound, the instrument makes a 
point about mindfulness. 

Chanting and ritual give shape to abstract doc¬ 
trines, moral values, individual concerns, and com¬ 
munal identity. They provide structures through 
which important transactions take place. Clerical and 
lay participants sing praises, submit petitions, make 
confessions, request absolutions, present dedications, 
give offerings, receive blessings, and transfer the merit 
of the ritual to others, often the deceased. Nearly all 
Buddhists seek their highest spiritual—and often 
worldly—aspirations through ritual means. A few tra¬ 
ditions, such as Jodo Shinshu in Japan, deny that 
chanting and ritual are mechanisms for salvation, but 
even in this case, believers fervently chant the nen- 
butsu not as a ritual means for gaining rebirth in the 
pure land but as an expression of gratitude for having 
already been saved by the grace of Amitabha. 

See also: Buddhanusmrti (Recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha); Entertainment and Performance; Etiquette; 
Language, Buddhist Philosophy of; Meditation; Merit 
and Merit-Making; Mudra and Visual Imagery; Nen- 
butsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul) 
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CHENGGUAN 

Chengguan (738-839) is the reputed fourth patriarch 
of the Huayan school of Chinese Buddhism. Revered 


for his erudite and prolific scholarship, he was among 
the most influential monks of his time. Although not 
a direct student of the third Huayan patriarch Fazang 
(643-712), Chengguan was recognized as Fazang’s 
spiritual successor on the basis of his exceptional learn¬ 
ing and prominence, which made him the Huayan tra¬ 
dition’s leading figure among his contemporaries. 
During his formative years, Chengguan became profi¬ 
cient in the scriptures of Buddhism and the doctrines 
of other Chinese schools, including the Chan school 
(especially the Niutou and Northern schools), the 
Tiantai school, and Sanlun. His writings also reveal 
mastery of the Confucian classics and the works of early 
Daoist philosophers, especially Laozi and Zhuangzi. 

During his long and highly successful monastic ca¬ 
reer, Chengguan was associated with seven Tang Chi¬ 
nese emperors, and his supporters and admirers 
included numerous influential officials and literati. 
The imperial court recognized his achievements by 
granting him the honorific titles of national teacher 
and grand recorder of the clergy. Chengguan’s mag¬ 
num opus is the massive Huayan jing suishu yanyi chao 
(in ninety fascicles), which contains his commentary 
and subcommentary to the eighty-fascicle translation 
of the Huayan jing ( Flower Garland Scripture). He also 
wrote other exegetical works, including a commentary 
on Prajna’s forty-fascicle translation of the Huayan 
jing, and a few shorter tracts. Chengguan’s key contri¬ 
bution to the development of Huayan doctrine is the 
theory of four realms of reality (dharmadhatu) —the 
realms of: (1) individual phenomena ( shi fajie); (2) 
principle (li fajie); (3) nonobstruction between princi¬ 
ple and phenomena ( lishi wuai fajie); and (4) non¬ 
obstruction among phenomena ( shishi wuai fajie). 
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CHINA 

During its long history in China, which spans nearly 
twenty centuries, Buddhism developed flourishing 
traditions, exerted far-reaching influence on intellec¬ 
tual and religious life, and left its mark on virtually all 
aspects of Chinese society and culture. The transmis¬ 
sion of Buddhism into China involved the wholesale 
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introduction of (at first) alien complexes of ideas and 
institutions that opened new horizons of intellectual 
inquiry and spiritual exploration, thereby enlarging 
the contours of Chinese civilization and enriching its 
contents. Through their mutual encounter, both Bud¬ 
dhism and Chinese traditions were profoundly trans¬ 
formed, with Buddhism adding new elements to 
Chinese civilization while at the same time undergo¬ 
ing dramatic changes in the process of its adaptation 
to China’s social ethos and cultural milieu. 

Historical overview: First century to 
tenth century 

Buddhism first entered China around the beginning of 
the common era, during the Eastern Han dynasty (25- 
220 C.E.). The first Buddhist missionaries arrived 
through the empire’s northwestern frontier, accompa¬ 
nying merchant caravans that traversed the network of 
trade routes known as the Silk Road, which linked 
China with Central Asia and Persia, with additional 
links to West and South Asia. By that time Buddhism 
had already establish a strong presence within the Cen¬ 
tral Asian kingdoms that controlled most of the trade 
along the Silk Road. Early literary evidence of Bud¬ 
dhism’s entry into China links the foreign religion with 
the Han monarchy and its ruling elites. Such connec¬ 
tion is explicit in the well-known story about Emperor 
Ming’s (r. 58-75 C.E.) dream about a golden deity, 
identified by his advisers as the Buddha. That suppos¬ 
edly precipitated the emperor’s sending of a western- 
bound expedition that brought back to China the first 
Buddhist text (and two missionaries, according to a 
later version of the story). Taking into consideration 
the court-oriented outlook of traditional Chinese his¬ 
toriography, such focus on the emperor’s role in the 
arrival of Buddhism should not come as a surprise. 
However, in light of the prevalent patterns of economic 
and cultural interaction between China and the out¬ 
side world during this period, it seems probable that 
Buddhism had already entered China prior to Emperor 
Ming’s reign. 

Most of the early Buddhist monks who entered 
China were associated with the Mahayana tradition, 
which was increasing in popularity even while it was 
still undergoing creative doctrinal development. The 
foreign missionaries—most of whom were Kushans, 
Khotanese, Sogdians, and other Central Asians—entered 
a powerful country with evolved social and political in¬ 
stitutions, long-established intellectual and religious 
traditions, and a profound sense of cultural superior¬ 
ity. In the course of the initial contacts, some mem¬ 


bers of the Chinese elites found the new religion to be 
inimical to the prevalent social ethos. The institution 
of monasticism, with its stress on ascetic renuncia¬ 
tion, which included celibacy and mendicancy, was 
alien to the Chinese and went against the Confucian- 
inspired mores adopted by the state and the ruling 
aristocracy. 

In response to the initial spread of the alien religion, 
some Chinese officials articulated a set of critiques that 
highlighted perceived areas of conflict between Bud¬ 
dhism and the prevalent Confucian ideology. The prin¬ 
cipal object of the criticisms was the monastic order 
(sangha). Buddhist monks were accused of not being 
filial because their adoption of a celibate lifestyle meant 
they were unable to produce heirs and thereby secure 
the continuation of their families’ lineages. Additional 
criticisms were leveled on economic and political 
grounds. Monks and monasteries were accused of be¬ 
ing unproductive and placing an unwarranted eco¬ 
nomic burden on the state and the people, while the 
traditional Buddhist emphasis on independence from 
the secular authorities was perceived as undermining 
the traditional authority of the emperor and subvert¬ 
ing the established sociopolitical system. From a doc¬ 
trinal point of view, Buddhism was perceived as being 
overtly concerned with individual salvation and tran¬ 
scendence of the mundane realm, which went counter 
to the pragmatic Confucian emphasis on human affairs 
and sociopolitical efficacy. Finally, Buddhism met dis¬ 
approval on account of its foreign origin, which in the 
eyes of its detractors made it unsuitable for the Chinese. 

Despite these misgivings, by the fall of the Han dy¬ 
nasty in 220 Buddhism had managed to gain a foothold 
in China. Its growth sharply accelerated during the pe¬ 
riod of disunion (311-589), the so-called Six Dynas¬ 
ties period, which constitutes the second phase of 
Buddhist history in China. It was an age of political 
fragmentation as non-Chinese tribes established em¬ 
pires that ruled the north, while the south was gov¬ 
erned by a series of native dynasties. Ironically, the 
unstable situation encouraged the spread of Buddhism. 
In the eyes of many educated Chinese the collapse of 
the old imperial order brought discredit to the pre¬ 
vailing Confucian ideology, which created an intellec¬ 
tual vacuum and a renewed sense of openness to new 
ideas. Buddhism was also attractive to the non-Chinese 
rulers in the north, who were eager to use its univer- 
salistic teachings in their search for political legitimacy. 
Another contributing factor was the growing interest 
in religious and philosophical Daoism. Many upper- 
class Chinese who were familiar with Daoist texts and 
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teachings were drawn to Buddhism’s sophisticated 
doctrines, colorful rituals, and vast array of practices, 
including meditation. Buddhist teachings and prac¬ 
tices bore reassuring (if often superficial) resemblance 
to those of Daoism, while they also provided original 
avenues for spiritual growth and inspiring answers to 
questions about ultimate values. The growth of Bud¬ 
dhism was further enhanced by the adaptability of the 
Mahayana traditions that were imported into China. 
The favorable reception of Buddhism was greatly aided 
by its capacity to be responsive to native cultural 
norms, sociopolitical demands, and spiritual predilec¬ 
tions, while at the same time retaining fidelity to basic 
religious principles. 

During the period of division, Buddhism in the 
north was characterized by close connections between 
the clergy and the state, and by interest in thau- 
maturgy, asceticism, devotional practice, and medita¬ 
tion. In contrast, the south saw the emergence of 
so-called gentry Buddhism. Some southern elites (a 
group that included refuges from the north) who were 
interested in metaphysical speculation were especially 
attracted to the Buddhist doctrine of sunyata (empti¬ 
ness), which was often conflated with Daoist ideas 
about the nature of reality. The southern socio¬ 
religious milieu was characterized by close connections 
between literati-officials and Buddhist monks, many of 
whom shared the same cultured aristocratic back¬ 
ground. Despite two anti-Buddhist persecutions dur¬ 
ing the 452-466 and 547-578 periods, by the sixth 
century Buddhism had established strong roots 
throughout the whole territory of China, and had per¬ 
meated the societies and cultures of both the northern 
and the southern dynasties. Moreover, Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism was exported to other parts of East Asia that 
were coming under China’s cultural influence, above 
all Korea and Japan. 

The reunification of the empire under the Sui dy¬ 
nasty (589-618) is often designated as the starting 
point for the next phase in the evolution of Chinese 
Buddhism. Under the pro-Buddhist Sui regime, and 
especially during the succeeding Tang dynasty 
(618-907), Chinese Buddhism reached great heights of 
intellectual creativity, religious vitality, institutional 
vigor, and monastic prosperity. Throughout the Sui- 
Tang period, Buddhism was widely accepted and prac¬ 
ticed by members of all social classes, from poor 
peasants to aristocrats and the royal family. A number 
of Tang emperors offered lavish patronage to Bud¬ 
dhism, although such support was usually accompa¬ 
nied by efforts to control the religion and harness its 


power and prestige for political ends. By this time, the 
early rapprochements between Buddhism and the Chi¬ 
nese state evolved into a close relationship between the 
two. Despite the earlier efforts on the part of monas¬ 
tic leaders to secure a semblance of independence for 
the monastic community, Buddhism became firmly in¬ 
tegrated into the sociopolitical establishment. With 
their prayers and rituals the clergy accrued merit and 
provided supernatural protection for the dynasty and 
the state. Buddhism also provided the rulers with an 
additional source of legitimacy, which was used in an 
especially skillful manner by Empress Wu Zetian (r. 
684-705), the only female monarch in Chinese history 
and one of the greatest patrons of Buddhism. In ex¬ 
change, the state offered political patronage and fi¬ 
nancial support to the Buddhist church, and bestowed 
on the clergy various benefits such as exemption from 
taxation, corvee labor, and military service. The state 
also asserted its right to control key aspects of religious 
life, including bestowal of monastic ordinations, build¬ 
ing of monasteries, and entry of new texts into the Bud¬ 
dhist canon. 

During the Sui-Tang period Buddhism was by far 
the most powerful and creative religious and intellec¬ 
tual tradition in the empire, eclipsing both Confu¬ 
cianism and Daoism (even though the other two 
traditions also flourished during this period). The 
main schools of Chinese Buddhism, such as Tiantai, 
Huanyan, and Chan, were also formed during this era, 
thereby giving rise to uniquely Sinitic systems of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy and methods of praxis. The strength 
of Buddhism and the durability of its institutions were 
severely tested during the Huichang era of Emperor 
Wuzong (r. 841/842-845), who initiated the most dev¬ 
astating anti-Buddhist persecution. The emperor or¬ 
dered destruction of virtually all monasteries in the 
empire and mass return to lay life of the clergy. The 
onset of the persecutions was influenced by a number 
of complex factors, including the influence of the em¬ 
peror’s Daoist advisers, economic considerations, dis¬ 
may over monastic corruption, and latent anti-Buddhist 
sentiments among pro-Confucian officials. Even 
though the persecution was short-lived and Buddhism 
quickly rebounded, many scholars see the persecution 
as a turning point and the beginning of the extremely 
protracted decline of Buddhism in China. 

Historical overview: Eleventh century 
to present 

Late imperial China—covering the period from the 
Song (960-1279) until the end of the Qing dynasty 
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(1644-1911)—can be taken to correspond to a fourth 
phase in the history of Chinese Buddhism. The history 
of Buddhism during this era is usually told as a narra¬ 
tive of decline, punctuated with occasional efforts to 
revive the great tradition’s ancient glories. Some his¬ 
torians have argued that such a negative characteriza¬ 
tion of post-Tang Buddhism does not do justice to the 
religious vitality and institutional strength of Song 
Buddhism. It is undeniable that under the Song, Bud¬ 
dhism exerted strong influence and attracted a large 
following among members of all social classes. The re¬ 
ligion continued to enjoy state patronage and the 
monastic vocation attracted many individuals. Bud¬ 
dhist influence on Chinese culture was also pervasive, 
as can be observed in the literature and visual arts of 
the period. At the same time, there were signs of creep¬ 
ing decline, especially in terms of intellectual creativ¬ 
ity, notwithstanding new developments in Tiantai 
scholasticism and Chan literature and praxis. The in¬ 
tellectual decline is evident in the lack of compelling 
Buddhist responses to the serious challenge posed by 
the Song Confucian revival. The shift of the Chinese 
elite’s interest away from Buddhism and toward Con¬ 
fucianism was further boosted by the acceptance of 
neo-Confucianism, as formulated by its great system- 
atizer Zhu Xi (1130-1200), as official state orthodoxy 
during the fourteenth century. For the rest of the im¬ 
perial period Buddhism managed to survive, albeit in 
diminished capacity and often on the margins. For the 
most part Buddhism after this point assumed a con¬ 
servative stance, as there was no emergence of major 
new traditions or significant paradigm shifts. 

The beginning of the last phase in the history of 
Chinese Buddhism coincides with China’s entry into 
the modern period. During the final decades of the 
imperial era, China’s inability to adequately respond 
to the challenges of modernity—rudely brought to its 
doorstep by the increasing encroachment of the colo¬ 
nial powers on Chinese territory in the nineteenth 
century—led to erosion and eventually disintegration 
of its age-old social and political institutions. After the 
republican revolution of 1912, efforts at creating a 
strong and stable modern state ended in failure. The 
bleak situation was exacerbated by China’s moribund 
economy and rampant corruption. During this tu¬ 
multuous period, the adverse sociopolitical circum¬ 
stances affected Buddhist institutions, and traditional 
beliefs and practices were rejected by many educated 
Chinese as outdated superstitions. In the face of the 
new predicament, Buddhism still managed to stage a 
minor revival. In some quarters, the revitalization 


took the form of renewed interest in traditional intel¬ 
lectual and religious activities, such as philosophical 
reflection on Buddhist doctrines and the practice of 
Chan meditation. Others, however, tried to reconsti¬ 
tute the Buddhist tradition along modern lines. The 
progressive agenda of the reformers included estab¬ 
lishment of educational institutions where the clergy 
received modern education. In addition, efforts were 
made to internationalize Chinese Buddhism by estab¬ 
lishing connections with Buddhist traditions in other 
countries. 

With the communist victory in the civil war and the 
establishment of the People’s Republic in 1949, Bud¬ 
dhism had to contend with a governing ideology that 
had little sympathy for traditional religious beliefs and 
practices. During the 1950s the new regime was mainly 
concerned with controlling Buddhism by instituting 
policies that restricted the activities of the clergy and 
imposed state supervision over Buddhist organiza¬ 
tions. The situation rapidly deteriorated during the 
1960s and reached its lowest point with the violent sup¬ 
pression of Buddhism (along with other religions) dur¬ 
ing the worst excesses of the Cultural Revolution. At 
the time it seemed that the twenty centuries of Bud¬ 
dhist history in China might be coming to an end. With 
the institution of more liberal policies during the late 
1970s, however, Buddhism began to stage a slow come¬ 
back. The modest resurgence of Buddhism in China 
involves restoration of temples and monasteries, ordi¬ 
nation of clergy, revival of traditional beliefs and prac¬ 
tices, and increased interest in academic study of 
Buddhism as a part of traditional Chinese culture. Chi¬ 
nese Buddhism is also thriving in Taiwan, as well as 
among immigrant Chinese communities throughout 
Asia and in the West. 

Texts and literary activities 

During the early phases of Buddhism in China, one of 
the primary concerns for both the foreign missionar¬ 
ies and the native followers was to produce reliable 
translations of Buddhist sacred texts. The task of trans¬ 
lating the scriptures and other canonical texts was 
daunting because of the sheer size of the Buddhist 
canon (which was constantly expanding as new texts 
were introduced) and because of the lack of bilingual 
expertise among the foreign missionaries and the na¬ 
tive clergy, which was exacerbated by the Chinese aver¬ 
sion to learning foreign languages. During the early 
period many of the translations were small private un¬ 
dertakings, typically led by a foreign monk who was 
aided by Chinese assistants. The early translations of- 
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ten display a tendency to render Buddhist ideas by re¬ 
course to concepts from native Chinese thought. A case 
in point is the putative method of “matching the mean¬ 
ing” ( geyi ), which involved pairing of key Buddhist 
terms with Chinese expressions primarily derived from 
Daoist sources. While this hermeneutical strategy fa¬ 
cilitated the wider diffusion of Buddhist texts and ideas 
among educated Chinese, it was criticized by eminent 
monks such as Dao’an (312-385) as an obstacle to the 
proper understanding of Buddhism. 

The situation changed during the fifth century, in 
large part because of the translation activities of Ku- 
marajIva (350-409/413), arguably the most famous 
and influential translator in the history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Born in Kucha, Kumarajlva arrived in the 
capital of Chang’an in 401. With the generous support 
of the court, which facilitated the formation of a trans¬ 
lation bureau, Kumarajlva and his assistants produced 
a large number of readable translations of key Ma¬ 
hayana scriptures and other exegetical works. As a tes¬ 
timony to the success of Kumarajlva’s efforts, most of 
his translations remained the standard versions 
throughout the history of Buddhism in East Asia. Ku¬ 
marajlva also taught a number of talented disciples 
about the fine points of Mahayana doctrines, especially 
the Madhyamaka philosophy of Nagarjuna (ca. sec¬ 
ond century C.E.). 

A number of influential translators followed in Ku¬ 
marajlva’s footsteps, including Paramartha (499-569), 
whose translations of Yogacara texts served as a cata¬ 
lyst for the huge Chinese interest in the doctrines of 
this Indian school of Mahayana philosophy. One of 
the last great translators was the famous Tang monk 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664). After returning from his cel¬ 
ebrated pilgrimage to India, where for many years 
he studied at the main centers of Buddhist learning, 
Xuanzang spent the last two decades of his life trans¬ 
lating the numerous manuscripts he brought back to 
China. His work was undertaken under imperial aus¬ 
pices, and his numerous assistants included leading 
Buddhist scholars. Despite their superior styling and 
greater philological accuracy, Xuanzang’s translations 
did not achieve the same widespread acceptance as Ku¬ 
marajlva’s translations. 

In addition to the translations of canonical texts 
from Sanskrit and other Indie languages, there was also 
a large body of apocryphal texts composed in China 
whose origins were concealed by presenting them as 
translations of Indian texts. The Chinese apocrypha 
included both popular religious tracts as well as texts 


that contained sophisticated explorations of doctrinal 
themes. Works that belong to the first category in¬ 
cluded apocryphal scriptures that dealt with popular 
religious topics, such as moral principles, eschatolog¬ 
ical and messianic beliefs, cubic practices, and preter¬ 
natural powers. They often crossed the porous lines 
separating Buddhism from popular beliefs, and be¬ 
cause of that they were sometimes criticized by mem¬ 
bers of the monastic elite. On the other end of the 
spectrum, there were apocryphal texts dealing with 
doctrinal issues, which exemplified Chinese appropri¬ 
ations of Mahayana teachings that resonated with na¬ 
tive intellectual concerns and ways of thinking. Even 
though the problematic provenance of these texts was 
frequently noted by medieval Buddhist cataloguers, a 
good number of them achieved wide acclaim and be¬ 
came part of the canon. 

Besides texts translated from foreign languages, the 
Chinese Buddhist canon also came to include a large 
number of texts composed by Chinese authors. These 
texts are written in a number of genres and cover a 
wide range of perspectives on diverse aspects of Bud¬ 
dhist beliefs, doctrines, practices, and institutions. 
They include exegetical works (especially commen¬ 
taries on important scriptures), encyclopedias, collec¬ 
tions of biographies of eminent monks, texts dealing 
with monastic regulations and practices, meditation 
and ritual manuals, historical works, and systematic 
expositions of Sinitic doctrinal systems (such as 
Huayan and Tiantai). A large part of the canon in¬ 
cludes texts produced by the main schools of Chinese 
Buddhism. An example of that type are the Chan 
school’s records of sayings ( yulu ) and gong an (Japan¬ 
ese, koan) collections. In addition, there are a large 
number of extracanonical works—such as collections 
of miracle tales—that deal with popular Buddhist be¬ 
liefs and practices. Buddhist themes and ideas can also 
be found in secular literary works, such as the poems 
of major Chinese poets, including Wang Wei 
(701-761) and Bo Juyi (772-846) during the Tang, and 
Su Shi (1037-1101) during the Song period. 

Schools and traditions 

The study of Chinese Buddhism in terms of specific 
“schools” ( zong ), an approach that has commonly been 
adopted by scholars working in the field, is compli¬ 
cated by the multivalent connotations of the Chinese 
term zong. In the Buddhist context the term zong can 
mean a specific doctrine (or an interpretation of it), 
an essential purport or teaching of a canonical text, 
an exegetical tradition, or a religious group bound 
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together by shared ideals and adherence to a common 
set of principles. When the term is used in the last 
sense, it does not denote separate sects, as defined in 
typologies formulated by sociologists of religion. The 
distinct schools of Chinese Buddhism lacked institu¬ 
tional independence. They primarily represented dis¬ 
tinct doctrinal or exegetical orientations, or loosely- 
organized religious groups that were subsumed within 
the mainstream monastic order. It is also important to 
note that as a rule these schools involved only a small 
segment of the monastic elite, and local manifestations 
of Buddhist religiosity among ordinary people mostly 
had little direct connection with them. 

During the early period, the intellectual and reli¬ 
gious agendas of Chinese Buddhism were largely 
shaped by texts and teachings that originated in India. 
During the fourth and fifth centuries the most influ¬ 
ential school of Mahayana was the Madhyamaka (Mid¬ 
dle Way), whose teachings of sunyata attracted the 
attention of Chinese scholiasts. The interest in Mad¬ 
hyamaka philosophy was stimulated by the arrival of 
Kumarajiva, and it culminated with the formation of 
the Sanlun (Three Treatises) school by Jizang 
(549-623), which is usually described as a Chinese ver¬ 
sion of Madhyamaka. Notwithstanding these develop¬ 
ments, the sixth century was the beginning of a general 
move within Chinese Buddhism away from the re¬ 
lentless apophasis of Madhyamaka doctrine toward 
increased interest in teachings that presented more 
positive depictions of the nature of reality and the 
quest for salvation, especially as articulated by the Yo- 
gacara and tathagatagarbha traditions. The strong 
interest in Yogacara school teachings about the na¬ 
ture of consciousness and the stages of spiritual prac¬ 
tice eventually led to the development of the Shelun 
school (based on the Mahayanasamgraha of Asanga) 
and the Dilun school (based on Vasubandhu’s com¬ 
mentary on the Dasabhumikasutropadsa ). Both of them 
were primarily exegetical traditions, centered around 
small groups of elite scholarly monks who were bound 
by shared religious and intellectual interests. 

The tathagatagarbha, together with the closely re¬ 
lated Buddha-nature doctrine, originally occupied a 
marginal position in Indian Buddhism. Although these 
theories did not give rise to any new Chinese schools, 
they became key doctrinal tenets and articles of belief 
for the new Buddhist traditions that emerged during 
the Sui-Tang period. This new Buddhism is principally 
associated with the teachings of the Tiantai, Huayan, 
Chan, and Pure Land schools. Each of them was a 
unique Sinitic tradition that had no direct counterpart 


in Indian Buddhism, and their emergence is viewed as 
the culmination of the Sinification of Buddhist doc¬ 
trines and practices. Tiantai and Huayan were espe¬ 
cially renowned for their scriptural exegesis and 
creation of sophisticated systems of Buddhist doctrine 
that represent the highest intellectual achievements of 
Chinese Buddhism. On the other hand, Chan and Pure 
Land offered compelling soteriological frameworks 
and methods of spiritual practice. In the case of Chan 
the main practice was meditation, while the Pure Land 
tradition emphasized faith and devotional practices. 
Chan and Pure Land came to dominate the religious 
landscape of Chinese Buddhism from the late Tang 
onward, with Chan being more popular among the 
monastic elites and their educated followers, and Pure 
Land enjoying a greater following among the masses. 

Interactions with other religious traditions 

The history of Chinese religions is usually discussed in 
terms of the “three teachings”: Confucianism, Daoism, 
and Buddhism. China’s religious history during the last 
two millennia was to a large extent shaped by the com¬ 
plex patterns of interaction among these three main 
traditions and popular religion. The history of Bud¬ 
dhism in China was significantly influenced by its con¬ 
tacts with the indigenous traditions, which were also 
profoundly transformed through their encounter with 
Buddhism. 

The initial arrival of Buddhism into China during 
the Han dynasty coincided with the emergence of re¬ 
ligious Daoism. During the early period the acceptance 
of Buddhism was helped by the putative similarities 
between its beliefs and practices and those of Daoism. 
With the increased popularity and influence of Bud¬ 
dhism, from the late fourth century onward Daoism 
absorbed various elements from Buddhism. In the lit¬ 
erary arena, that included large-scale adoption of Bud¬ 
dhist terminology and style of writing. The Daoist 
canon itself was modeled on the Buddhist canon, fol¬ 
lowing the same threefold division. In addition, nu¬ 
merous Buddhist ideas—about merit, ethical conduct, 
salvation, compassion, rebirth, retribution, and the 
like—were absorbed into Daoism. The Buddhist in¬ 
fluence also extended into the institutions of the Daoist 
church, and Daoist monasteries and temples were to a 
large extent modeled on their Buddhist counterparts. 

During the medieval period, intellectual and reli¬ 
gious life in China was characterized by an ecumeni¬ 
cal spirit and broad acceptance of a pluralistic outlook. 
The prevalent view was that the three traditions were 
complimentary rather than antithetical. Buddhism and 
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Daoism were primarily concerned with the spiritual 
world and centered on the private sphere, whereas 
Confucianism was responsible for the social realm and 
focused on managing the affairs of the state. Even 
though open-mindedness and acceptance of religious 
pluralism remained the norm throughout most of Chi¬ 
nese history, such accommodating attitudes did not go 
uncontested. In addition to the Confucian criticisms 
of Buddhism, which repeatedly entered public dis¬ 
course throughout Chinese history, there were occa¬ 
sional debates with Daoists that were in part motivated 
by the ongoing competition for official patronage 
waged by the two religions. 

More conspicuous expressions of exclusivist senti¬ 
ments came with the emergence of neo-Confucianism 
during the Song period. The stance of leading Confu¬ 
cian thinkers toward Buddhism was often marked by 
open hostility. Notwithstanding their criticism of Bud¬ 
dhist doctrines and institutions, neo-Confucian thinkers 
drew heavily on Buddhist concepts and ideas. As they 
were trying to recapture intellectual space that for cen¬ 
turies had been dominated by the Buddhists, the lead¬ 
ers of the Song Confucian revival remade their 
tradition in large part by their creative responses to the 
encounter with Buddhism. 

Throughout its history Chinese Buddhism also in¬ 
teracted with the plethora of religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices usually assigned to the category of popular 
religion. Buddhist teachings about karma (action) 
and rebirth, beliefs about other realms of existence, 
and basic ethical principles became part and parcel of 
popular religion. In addition, Buddhist deities—such 
as Guanyin, the bodhisattva of compassion—were ap¬ 
propriated by popular religion as objects of cubic wor¬ 
ship. The influence went both ways, as popular deities 
were worshiped in Buddhist monasteries and Buddhist 
monks performed rituals that catered to common be¬ 
liefs and customs, such as worship of ancestors. 

See also: Chan School; China, Buddhist Art in; Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism; Daoism and Buddhism; 
Huayan School; Pure Land Schools; Syncretic Sects: 
Three Teachings; Taiwan; Tiantai School 
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CHINA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

In the Asian Buddhist world, China is second only to 
India for its importance in the development and 
preservation of Buddhism and Buddhist art. China be¬ 
came the great reservoir and innovator of East Asian 
Buddhism and its art, and inspired important schools 
of Buddhism and Buddhist art in Korea and Japan, as 
well as other regions. The range of Chinese Buddhist 
art is vast, stretching for nearly two thousand years 
from the Later Han dynasty (25 b.c.e.-220 c.e.) well 
into the Qing dynasty (1644-1911). Often its sources 
reach directly to India and its contiguous regions, to 
Central Asia, and even Tibet in the later centuries; 
there is also a complex interrelationship with the lat¬ 
ter two regions. New interpretations and styles formed 
quickly in China, offering an evolving and stimulating 
development frequently reflecting the schools of Bud¬ 
dhist thought that emerged in China, as well as im¬ 
agery with popular connotations. Behind the brief 
survey presented in this entry, one must keep in mind 
the incredible richness of the repertoire and of the in¬ 
numerable innovative interpretations offered by China 
in all the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, cave 
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temple art, and decorative and ritual arts throughout 
this long period of growth, fluorescence, and develop¬ 
ment that created one of the world’s truly magnificent 
Buddhist art cycles. 

Later Han (25 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), Three Kingdoms 
(220-265/280 c.e.), and Western Jin 
(265/280-317 c.e.) 

Reliable written documents indicate the presence in 
China of Buddhist temples as early as the mid-first cen¬ 
tury C.E., during the Later Han dynasty. By the end of 
the second century, records concerning the military of¬ 
ficer Zerong describe his construction in Pengcheng 
(northern Jiangsu) of a large storied pavilion “with 
piled up metal plates on top” and a gilded buddha im¬ 
age inside. Such a multistoried structure topped by 
plates ( chattra ) also appears in a rare Later Han tomb 
tile from Sichuan. These examples point to the exis¬ 
tence of the Chinese-style pagoda or stupa and the 
presence of gilded buddha imagery by the late Later 
Han period in China. Though the first major Buddhist 
translation activity occurred in Luoyang during the 
second half of the second century with the foreign 
monks An shigao and Lokaksema, we have yet to see 
any Buddhist art from that center for this period, with 
the exception of the stone fragments of a curb encir¬ 
cling a well that bear an inscription mentioning “the 
sangha of the four quarters” in KharosthI script, another 
indication of the undoubtedly potent foreign influences 
in this early phase of Buddhist activity in China. 

However, within the last several decades a few re¬ 
mains have been presented as probable late Later Han 
Buddhist imagery, most notably the splendid gilt- 
bronze seated Buddha with flame shoulders in Har¬ 
vard University’s Sackler Museum and a selection of 
stone reliefs at the site of Kongwangshan in eastern 
Jiangsu. The Harvard Buddha, of quite large size, has 
long been cited as a major early sculpture of Gandharan 
form, but has been shown to stylistically relate to Chi¬ 
nese tomb art dating to the second half of the second 
century and to sculpture from the site of Khalchayan 
(ca. first century b.c.e. to first century c.e.) excavated 
in southern Uzbekistan in ancient northern Bactria. 
This image, probably the earliest known Buddha im¬ 
age from China, appears to have its stylistic sources 
more decisively in the Bactrian rather than the Gan¬ 
dharan region. The Kongwangshan site consists of a 
hill with its boulders carved with a variety of sculp¬ 
tures in the late Later Han style. Among the images are 
Xiwangmu (Queen Mother of the West), dancing fig¬ 
ures in foreign dress (Kushan style), a seated and 


standing buddha, a parinirvana scene, and a scene from 
a jataka of the sacrifice of the bodhisattva to the starv¬ 
ing tigress. Though simple, the images are icono- 
graphically accurate and testify to Buddhist activity 
that was somehow integrated with images of other 
popular beliefs—a typical phenomenon in Late Han. 

From the Three Kingdoms and Western Jin peri¬ 
ods, a clear distinction emerged between images that 
strictly follow orthodox Buddhist iconography and 
those of popular, mostly funerary, art that incorporate 
Buddhist elements, often with unorthodox changes. 
The latter are various and found in a wide area of dis¬ 
tribution. They include, for example, small seated bud- 
dhas on ceramic vessels (some the elaborate Jumping 
funerary urns) and bronze mirrors (possibly as auspi¬ 
cious talismans) in the south; buddhas on money trees 
and clay tomb bricks in Sichuan; a standing bo¬ 
dhisattva on a belt buckle from a tomb dated 262 from 
Wuchang in Hebei; and reliefs in tombs such as at 
Yinan in Shandong. On the other hand, the famous 
gilt-bronze standing bodhisattva in the Fujii Yurinkan, 
probably a Maitreya, is of mainstream, orthodox im¬ 
agery, stylistically related to contemporary sculptures 
from Swat, Toprak Kala, and Miran. This bodhisattva 
is said to have come from near Chang’an (present-day 
Xi’an), where the great monk Dharmaraksa was ac¬ 
tive with translating and teaching in the last half of the 
third century. 

By the end of the Western Jin Buddhism was reach¬ 
ing a point of viability in China, albeit with the major 
support of foreign monks and the foreign communi¬ 
ties engaged in trade along the Silk Road. Unfortu¬ 
nately, just as the fall of the Han dynasty in the early 
third century occasioned turmoil and mass migration 
within China, so too, at the end of the Western Jin, 
northern China collapsed into chaos from famines and 
a series of disastrous invasions and warfare by north¬ 
ern minorities. These events threw the country into 
hardship for several decades and virtually transformed 
the demographics of China as the aristocratic families 
of the north fled south or to the Gansu region to es¬ 
cape the devastation. 

Eastern Jin (317-420) in the south and the Six¬ 
teen Kingdoms (317-439) in the north 

The Eastern Jin provided some continuity to this 
volatile, fluid, disruptive period. Most of our knowl¬ 
edge of Buddhist art from the Eastern Jin comes from 
written records, which speak of miraculous images, 
King Asoka images, colossal buddhas (the oldest, ca. 
370s, being that in Dao’an’s (312-385) monastery at 
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Xiangyang in Henan), wondrous sculptures made by 
Daikui, the famous VimalakIrti wall painting by Gu 
Kaizhi, and so on. We can speculate on the appearance 
of some of these recorded masterpieces of Eastern Jin 
Buddhist art from later replicas. One of the most in¬ 
teresting is the case of the inscribed King Asoka bud- 
dhas found in Chengdu that date from the mid-sixth 
century but clearly replicate an older, probably fourth 
century, model. Also, the VimalakIrti relief in cave 3 
at Longmen, from the early sixth century, may fol¬ 
low the fourth-century Gu Kaizhi prototype. Other 
clues come from the invaluable sources of the Korean 
Koguryo tomb paintings, such as those at tomb 3 at 
Anak, dated to around 357, and the tomb at 
Tokhungri, dated to 408 or 409, and others that have 
early examples of Buddhist subjects. 

Most extant remains, however, probably come from 
the North and from Gansu, both areas dominated by a 
series of successive small kingdoms, known as the Six¬ 
teen Kingdoms, of the five minority nationalities. This 
period in North China is one of the most difficult to 
access, but it is becoming evident that it is prolific in 
Buddhist art remains, generally confirming and com¬ 
plementing the important strides made in Buddhism 
under the Chinese masters Dao’an and Huiyuan 
(334-416) and the overwhelming achievement of the 
translations of KumarajIva (350-409/413 C.E.) in the 
early fifth century. Most images are from small bronze 
buddha altars, which, in the few surviving complete 
examples consist of a dhyanasana buddha on a lion 
throne, a mandorla, a canopy, and a four-footed stand. 
The identity of these small buddhas, most in medita¬ 
tion, is not certain, but at least one (datable to 426, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 
names the buddha as Maitreya. The earliest identifi¬ 
able Guanyin appears around 400 (Asian Art Museum 
of San Francisco) and there are early bronze reliefs of 
such Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) 
themes as Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna that appear 
as early as the early fifth century. The Buddhist-Daoist 
stele of Wei Wenlang from Yaoxian (north of 
Chang’an), though not without controversy, probably 
dates to 424 and may be the oldest known stone stele 
with Buddhist imagery. A gilt-bronze pendant-legged 
seated buddha, dated (Liu) Song 423, confirms this 
iconographic form as a Maitreya by an inscription on 
the back of its mandorla, which itself is the earliest 
known version in bronze of the elaborate flame- 
bordered mandorlas seen in fully developed form in 
numerous bronze sculptures under the Tuoba (North¬ 
ern) Wei later in the century. It is becoming clear that 


many iconographic types and stylistic features that 
were previously thought to be Northern Wei were ac¬ 
tually formulated earlier, in the late fourth and early 
fifth centuries in the south, around Chang’an and in 
Gansu. 

The Gansu Buddhist materials are probably the most 
significant discoveries of the last forty years in Chinese 
Buddhist art. Though there is currently no consensus 
on the precise dating of all of the early sculptures, paint¬ 
ings, cave temples, and stone stupas from Gansu, the 
Amitayus niche in cave 169 at Binglingsi is dated with 
certainty to 420 during the time of the Eastern Qin in 
southern Gansu. Most of the superb painted clay sculp¬ 
tures positioned randomly around this large natural 
cave, as well as the surviving wall paintings, which styl¬ 
istically relate to paintings in cave GK20 at Kumtura in 
Kucha, date to this time or earlier. Similarly, the earli¬ 
est caves at Maijishan (caves 78 and 74, each with three 
magnificent large, seated clay buddhas), where the fa¬ 
mous monk Gaoxuan stayed for a number of years in 
about 415, are probably early fifth century. 

From the central area of Gansu, then known as 
Liangzhou, the cave temples at Tiantishan, southeast of 
Wuwei, and Jintasi near Zhangye, have spectacularly 
rare remains, the former mainly paintings and the lat¬ 
ter mainly sculpture, both from the period of Northern 
Liang under Juqu Mengxun (r. 401-433). Juqu 
Mengxun is known from literary records to have opened 
caves now believed to be those at Tiantishan, and to have 
made a colossal buddha on behalf of his mother, the 
earliest colossal stone (probably cave) image in China. 
The early caves at both sites contain the earliest use of 
the central pillar cave temple form in China. 

From the western end of Gansu, there are early caves 
at Wenshushan near Jiuchuan and three early caves at 
Dunhuang (caves 268, 272, 275). Cave 272 includes 
a Maitreya Buddha, and cave 275 has a colossal cross- 
ankled Maitreya Bodhisattva. Wall paintings in cave 
272 show celestial listeners and the thousand buddhas. 
In cave 275 jatakas and scenes from the Buddha’s life 
are portrayed along the side walls of the long cham¬ 
ber. A rare group of stone stupas was discovered from 
Jiuchuan and Dunhuang, most dating from the early 
decades of the fifth century under the Northern Liang. 
The stupas are carved with sutra texts, trigrams with 
trigram figures from the Yijing (Book of Changes), and 
the seven buddhas of the past along with Maitreya Bo¬ 
dhisattva. Two other stone stupas have been found in 
Gaochang (Turfan), where the Northern Liang fled af¬ 
ter the Northern Wei onslaught in 439 and where 
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Northern Liang survived as the last of the Sixteen King¬ 
doms up to the 460s. 

Northern Wei (386-534), Eastern Wei 
(534-550), Western Wei (535-557), Northern 
Qi (550-577), and Northern Zhou (557-581) in 
the north; (Liu) Song (420-479), Southern Qi 
(479-502), Liang (502-557) and Chen 
(557-589) in the south; unified China under 
the Sui (581/589-618) 

After 439, emphasis shifted to the Northern Wei, which 
developed its Buddhist art rapidly after the harsh Bud¬ 
dhist persecution of 444 to 452. Besides numerous 
stone relief images (steles) and magnificent gilt-bronze 
sculptures, the most stupendous achievements oc¬ 
curred at the cave site of Yun’gang near the capital of 
Pingcheng (Datong) from the 460s through the 480s. 
The so-called five Tanyao caves, with their five colos¬ 
sal images carved from living rock, in some sense sur¬ 
pass in concept even the colossi of Bamiyan and Kucha, 
both of which probably had several grand colossal bud- 
dha images by this time. Yun’gang presents a single co¬ 
herent group of five colossi, the identity of which, 
however, is still being debated by scholars. Work con¬ 
tinued at Yun’gang with the fully embellished twin 
caves 7 and 8, datable to around the 470s, and the twin 
caves 5 and 6, dating from around the 480s, the latter 
with a huge central pillar and fully assimilated new style 
of loose, flared “Chinese” robe design for the buddha 
images. This stylistic change, distinct from Liangzhou 
or Central Asian inspired styles, probably came to the 
north from South China. Caves 7 and 8 appear to be re¬ 
lated to the sculptural traditions of the northern Silk 
Road, especially that of Tumshuk. 

Though work continued at Yun’gang into the fifth 
century, after the Northern Wei moved its capital to 
Luoyang in 494, attention turned to the new imperial 
cave temple site at Longmen, which became the piece 
de resistance from the latter years of the Northern Wei. 
It is by way of the groundbreaking studies of both 
Yun’gang and Longmen by Seiichi Mizuno and Toshio 
Nagahiro and the ongoing studies of the Dunhuang 
Research Institute for the Dunhuang caves that we 
have access to and understanding of these enormous 
cave temple sites that represent the truly glorious her¬ 
itage of Chinese Buddhist art. 

The multiple tiers and niches of the oldest cave at 
Longmen, the Guyangtong, have many individual ded¬ 
ications and show primary focus on Maitreya. Cave 3, 
on the other hand, which dates to around 515, is an 
imperial cave with a single plan completely executed 


to produce a coherent and spectacular scheme, prob¬ 
ably centered around the buddhas of the three times 
(past, present, and future) as the main icons. The large 
impressive sculptures are massive heavy shapes be¬ 
neath spreading robes of shallow parallel step pleats 
and elaborately curving hems that flare to the sides or 
cascade over the pedestal as seen in the Sakyamuni 
Buddha on the rear wall. The abstract carving of the 
faces lends a strongly iconic air to the powerful imagery. 
Other caves followed at Longmen and also at Gongxian 
near Luoyang, but the Northern Wei collapsed around 
534 or 535 and its territory was divided between east 
and west for a short time before changing hands again 
to the Northern Qi in the northeast and Northern Zhou 
in the northwest. For Buddhist art, however, this pe¬ 
riod remains one of continued fluorescence. 

Luoyang was a city of magnificent temples and 
pagodas under the Northern Wei, and, as far as we can 
tell from literary records, the same was true of the cap¬ 
ital (Nanking) of the Liang under Emperor Wu (r. 502- 
549) in the south. We can surmise some of the Liang 
achievements because they are probably reflected in 
the Buddhist art of important finds from Chengdu in 
Sichuan. The hoard of sculptures from the Wanfosi 
contained many complete steles, some of which have 
reliefs of Pure Land imagery that are invaluable for 
documenting the developments of this form of Bud¬ 
dhist art, which appears to have begun as early as the 
early fifth century. 

The Xiangtangshan caves in Henan and Hebei tes¬ 
tify to major cave temple activity under the Northern 
Qi. Besides the magnificent central pillar caves at 
North Xiangtangshan, a large relief of Amitabha’s 
Western Pure Land from the southern site shows a 
simple setting of pavilions, a lotus pond with reborn 
figures, and images of the Buddha and his attendant 
bodhisattvas portrayed in the smooth, abstract, mini¬ 
malist style of the Northern Qi. The stone sculptures 
from the Xiudesi in Hebei, some with dated inscrip¬ 
tions, the popular siwei (contemplative) bodhisattva, 
and the spectacular hoard unearthed in Qingzhou in 
Shandong, many still possessing gilding and original 
paint, amplify the corpus of Northern Qi Buddhist art 
and reveal the wide range and subtle stylistic variations 
in the sculptural repertoire. 

Stone stelae, which rose to prominence during the 
first half of the sixth century and which were frequently 
donated by special groups or religious societies, gave 
way in mid-century to new innovations, such as per¬ 
forating elements of the stele, and to the independent 
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stone image, some of great size. Images from the 
Northern Zhou tended to be laden with jewelry in bo- 
dhisattva figures and to have a sense of natural mass 
and movement, contrary to the Northern Qi’s her¬ 
metic, aloof, and pristinely pure abstract imagery, 
which was possibly inspired by the styles of the Gupta 
Sarnath school of India. Regional distinctions in im¬ 
agery were particularly pronounced during this period 
and they continued into the Sui dynasty. 

Dunhuang, with its semiautonomous status at the 
far reaches of northwest China, saw continued activ¬ 
ity throughout the Northern Wei and into the North¬ 
ern Zhou, and the site generally developed its own 
traditions in the second half of the fifth century to 
around the end of the Northern Wei. By the time of 
cave 285 in the Western Wei, however, artists at Dun¬ 
huang had adopted Chinese style drapery and also in¬ 
corporated some Central Asian iconographic features. 
Maijishan was also active throughout this period, with 
caves of painted clay imagery, wall paintings, and some 
important stone steles, including a rare example that 
depicts the Buddha’s life in narrative scenes. The Tian- 
longshan caves in Shanxi, opened in the Eastern Wei, 
continued with the production of remarkably beauti¬ 
ful sculptures in the Northern Qi and Sui. 

Following the Buddhist persecution by the North¬ 
ern Zhou in the late 570s and the unification of China 
under the Sui, Buddhist art gained momentum under 
imperially sponsored restorations and construction 
projects. New cave sites in Shandong at Tuoshan and 
Yunmenshan emerged, and Dunhuang entered one of 
it most flourishing periods, beginning a wave of pro¬ 
duction that carried on into the Tang period and be¬ 
yond. The Tiantai school was strong in China and 
the Lotus Sutra is reflected in the paintings of caves 419 
and 420 at Dunhuang. The regional variations en¬ 
countered in the mid-sixth century continued into the 
Sui with certain developments: Early Sui images became 
more grandiose and monumentalized; during the late 
Sui images began to loosen toward a slightly more nat¬ 
uralistic impression, as seen in the painting of Manjusri 
Bodhisattva, depicted with superbly confident line 
drawing, in cave 276 at Dunhuang. The great period of 
the abstract icon came to an end in the Sui. Very few 
large pagodas or stupas survive from this period, the 
most striking being the monumental twelve-sided, 
fifteen-story, parabolically-shaped brick pagoda at 
Songshan in Henan, dated to around 520, and a stone 
square-image pagoda with four entrances ( simenta ), 
dated 611, at the ancient Shentongsi in Shandong. 



Avalokitesvara as the guide of beings to the halls of paradise. (Chi¬ 
nese painting from cave 17 at Dunhuang, tenth century.) © Copy¬ 
right The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 


Tang dynasty (618-907) and the Five Dynas¬ 
ties (907-960) 

Although the collapse of the Sui in 617 and the for¬ 
mative decades of the Tang brought an initial hiatus 
in the production of Buddhist art, the eventual long- 
lasting cohesion helped to engender unprecedented 
developments in Buddhism and its arts in China. Ex¬ 
cept for Dunhuang, where the opening of new cave 
chapels continued at a more or less constant rate, it 
was not until around the 640s that Buddhist art began 
to appear with prominence in central China, mostly in 
the capital at Chang’an and at Longmen near Luoyang. 

With the return of the monk-pilgrim Xuanzang 
(ca. 600-664) from his astonishing travels to India 
from 628 to 645, the emperor sponsored the building 
of the Great Wild Goose Pagoda in the capital to house 
the manuscripts he brought back. Austere, grand, and 
monumental, this Tang brick pagoda still remains a 
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beloved landmark overlooking the city. Activity at the 
Longmen caves dominated the latter part of the sev¬ 
enth century with the most spectacular work being 
cave 19 (672-675) with its colossal image of Vairocana, 
the mystical/cosmic buddha of the Huayan SCHOOL, 
the branch of Buddhism in China founded on the 
study of the Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-sutra ) and 
brilliantly expounded by Huayan masters, such as 
Zhiyan (602—668) and Fazang (643-712), in the sev¬ 
enth century. Cave 19 may have been a conscious re¬ 
flection of the grandeur of the Tang empire, which 
reached a new dimension with its conquests through¬ 
out the century into Central Asia. 

Pure Land Buddhism flowered in the seventh cen¬ 
tury under Shandao and found expression in depic¬ 
tions of Amitabha’s Pure Land, Sukhavatl, many of 
which survive in wall paintings at Dunhuang, begin¬ 
ning with the earliest complete representation in cave 
220, dated 642, and evolving throughout the Tang into 
masterworks of huge scale and detailed imagery. These 
paintings particularly followed the Guan Wuliangshou 
jing (Sutra on the Meditation of Amitayus) that incor¬ 
porates the sixteen meditations of Queen Vaidehi, as 
seen in the early eighth-century wall painting in cave 
217 at Dunhuang. By the time of cave 148, dated to 
around 775, a vast panoramic vision is presented in the 
boneless technique of using planes of color without line. 
These color washes create a fluid, shimmering, ethe¬ 
real effect on the broad, tilted plane that conjures vast 
space, reflecting developments in Chinese landscape 
painting that evolved during the Tang period. 

During the mid-seventh to early eighth centuries, 
elements of esoteric Buddhism appeared in, for exam¬ 
ple, figures of the eleven-headed Guanyin, but it would 
not be until the second half of the eighth century, with 
the teaching of the Indian monk Amoghavajra, that the 
full panoply of tantric mandala imagery would be¬ 
come well established. A group of marble images dat¬ 
ing from around 775 from the site of the Anguosi in 
Chang’an offers the best surviving early examples of 
these esoteric teachings, which became especially in¬ 
fluential at Wutaishan and later in Shingon Buddhism 
(of the yoga tantra type), which was introduced by 
Kukai (774-835) to Japan following his study in China 
from 804 to 806. 

Sculpture from the first half of the eighth century 
reached a high degree of naturalism, tempered by ab¬ 
stract patterning. The Tang caves at Tianlongshan, 
such as caves 21, 14, 6, 18, and 17 (in chronological 
sequence), have the most splendid array of stone sculp¬ 


tures from the first half of the eighth century. The 
seated buddha from cave 21 (possibly the cave of the 
707 stele describing the donation made by General Xun 
[of Korean descent] and his wife) is a marvel of pow¬ 
erful muscular body, with subtly defined limbs and 
torso. The body is draped with a robe whose rib folds 
form patterns of lines that help to clarify the articulate 
parts of the body in an independent yet complemen¬ 
tary manner. The moon-shaped face is tense and the 
features carved into strongly modeled eyes and a dra¬ 
matically curled mouth. The styles of the Tianlongshan 
imagery of this time derive from artistic modes of con¬ 
temporary art of Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Central 
Asia, probably stimulated by renewed contact over the 
Silk Road during the seventh century and first half of 
the eighth century. 

By the late eighth to ninth centuries the style of 
sculpture became more mannered and consciously 
antinatural while still retaining naturalistic elements 
that had evolved since the early Tang. Images became 
otherworldly in defiance of weight and normality of 
proportioning. At Dunhuang this development ap¬ 
pears in the images of cave 159 and in central China 
in the stucco sculptures of the main shrine hall of the 
Foguangsi Monastery at Wutaishan, where the images 
reach a height of manneristic naturalism, combining 
naturalistic qualities with mannered distortions. The 
Foguangsi shrine hall was built in 857 after the third 
and most devastating of the Buddhist persecutions in 
China from around 845 to 847. It remains today as the 
oldest large wooden temple structure in China. The 
main hall of the nearby Nanchansi was built earlier, 
before 782, but it is only a three-bay hall, whereas the 
Foguangsi hall is a seven-bay structure. Foguangsi’s 
monumental Tang style timber construction has 
strong simple bracketing, bold powerful lines in the 
facade, and a rare early method of construction. In the 
words of Liang Sicheng, an early pioneer of architec¬ 
tural studies in China, the structural parts “give the 
building an overwhelming dignity that is not found in 
later structures.” 

As the Tang empire declined during the late ninth 
century, Buddhist art diminished in general, except for 
areas such as Sichuan and Dunhuang, both of which 
saw major productions at this time. Dunhuang, which 
had been under Tibetan occupation from the 780s to 
840s, flourished under the local control of the Zhang 
and then the Cao family well into the tenth century. 
Many of the silk paintings found by Aurel Stein in the 
“library” room of cave 17 and taken to the British Mu¬ 
seum date to this period. The earliest Chan paintings 
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appeared during the late ninth to early tenth centuries. 
The Chan school had become one of the major 
movements of Buddhism in China from the seventh 
century. The Luohan paintings by Guanxiu are the ear¬ 
liest works related to what came to be known as a Chan 
interpretation. In some paintings Guanxiu used a 
broken-ink technique that, along with the individual¬ 
istic styles of Shike of the tenth century, was destined 
to make a lasting impact on Chinese painting. 

During the Five Dynasties, a formality appeared in 
the sculptures at Dunhuang, and wall paintings tend to 
repeat in minute detail the depictions of various sutras, 
a development that had become popular during the 
later years of the Tang. In the numerous large caves of 
this time the effect is astounding for its detail. In cave 
61, for example, there are large female donor figures 
of the Cao family, and the entire back wall is occupied 
by a mythical “map” of Wutaishan as a sacred place. 
At this point, a real geographic place in China was 
treated as an icon itself, thus merging the concept of 
Pure Land with sacred spaces on earth. In general, the 
art of the Five Dynasties period prolonged the styles of 
Tang into its final, more formalized stage. 

Northern Song (960-1127), Liao (907-1125), 
Xixia (late tenth-1223), Jin (1115-1234), 
Southern Song (1127-1279), and Dali in Yun¬ 
nan (937-1253) 

Though a culturally high period in China, the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries were not without fragmen¬ 
tation. In the South, at the Yanxiadong during the mid¬ 
tenth century in Hangzhou there is an early example 
of the group of sixteen (or eighteen) Luohans with 
Guanyin, a theme that came to pervade this period. 
Guanyin is sometimes shown garbed in a robe cover¬ 
ing the head and body, a depiction that came to be 
known as the “white-robed” Guanyin. Various forms 
of Guanyin had been growing in popularity since the 
sixth century, but the blossoming and expanding of 
these forms became a major factor in Chinese Buddhist 
art of this period. For example, the independent king¬ 
dom of Wuyue in the South produced a distinctive bo- 
dhisattva portrayal with prominent jewel-encrusted 
ornamentation and a stiff and quiet body with a gen¬ 
tle face. Throughout the Song period Dazu in Sichuan 
developed into a major site of impressive reliefs that 
connote a great mandala for pilgrimage based in large 
part on the plans of the founding monk, who con¬ 
sciously incorporated local popular, as well as esoteric, 
themes into the Buddhist tableaux. In addition, Mai- 
jishan in Gansu produced numerous stucco images at 
this time. 



Avalokitesvara, the bodhisattva of compassion, seated in a pos¬ 
ture of royal ease. (Chinese wood sculpture, Liao dynasty, 
907-1 125.) The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri. Reproduced by permission. 

The Xixia kingdom in the northwest emerged as a 
major state from the late tenth century until its defeat 
by Genghis Khan’s troops in 1223. In addition to Bud¬ 
dhist art in a variant of the Song mode, from the late 
twelfth century the Xixia produced a major body of art 
in Tibetan style, especially paintings, probably intro¬ 
duced by the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) and possibly also 
by Sa skya (Sakya) lamas who came to the Xixia court 
from central Tibet. Many of these remains, which are 
also recognized as a major branch of early central Ti¬ 
betan style painting, now reside in the Khara Khoto 
collection in the Hermitage Museum in Saint Peters¬ 
burg, Russia. Dunhuang is dominated by the Xixia, 
which not only did extensive renovation of the site, but 
also opened important new caves, as it also did at 
Yulin, where esoteric Tibetan style imagery exists side 
by side with Song style imagery. 

Much of the Buddhist art during the Northern Song 
period survives in the Shanxi, Hebei, and Manchuria 
regions; most of it was produced under the Khitan 
Liao. Great temples such as the Duluosi of 984 in 
northern Hebei, the Fengguosi in Manchuria, and the 
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The bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. (Chinese hanging scroll painting, 
Song or Yuan dynasty, thirteenth-fourteenth century.) The Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 

Upper and Lower Huayansi in Datong (northern 
Shanxi), as well as numerous brick pagodas through¬ 
out the area, express the activity of the Liao. Ensem¬ 
bles tended to center on Guanyin and on esoteric 
imagery of the Five Tathagathas. The tallest and old¬ 
est wooden pagoda survives in Yingxianin Shanxi; built 
during the mid-eleventh century, it is a marvel of tim¬ 
ber construction, with each story containing a central 
altar with large stucco statues. Dozens of magnificent 
remains of statues of Guanyin, mostly in polychrome 
and gilded wood and portraying the bodhisattva as 
seated in a rocky grotto in a pose of royal ease, testify 


to the continuing and dominant focus on Guanyin. 
The Luohans also rose to great prominence in this pe¬ 
riod, an early set being the famous ceramic statues 
from Yizhou in Hebei, datable to the early eleventh 
century. These sculptures all exemplify the naturalis¬ 
tic trends of the Song period, expressed in the realism 
of the face and hands and the heavy, naturally folded 
drapery, without recourse to abstract patterns. The 
Song image represents a truly humanistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the most popular Buddhist images, those in¬ 
dicative of compassion (Guanyin) and exemplary 
teachers (Luohans), in large part spurred by the active 
Chan and Huayan thought of this time. 

These trends continued into the Southern Song pe¬ 
riod. Cycles of Luohans, many portrayed in paintings 
following the Li Gonglin model, using rich color and 
a landscape setting, as well as refined depictions of 
Amitabha and his bodhisattvas, are masterful works by 
academic painters or by the ateliers of professional 
Buddhist painters in the South, especially centered in 
Ningpo. The Dali kingdom in Yunnan saw a flourish¬ 
ing Buddhist culture at this time that also produced 
exquisite art. However, the most innovative Buddhist 
art comes from the contributions of Chan painters, es¬ 
pecially the paintings of Liangkai and Muqi during the 
first half of the thirteenth century. Both of these mas¬ 
ters had the ability to not only offer a fresh interpre¬ 
tation of Chan themes, many of which were new to the 
Buddhist art repertoire, but also to express these 
themes in such a way that the very manner of execu¬ 
tion becomes a Buddhist statement. The depth of un¬ 
derstanding raised Buddhist art to its highest level, 
where the way in which the subject is painted is as 
much an expression of Buddhist thought as is the Chan 
content of the painting. The work of Liangkai and 
Muqi established a Chan painting tradition that was 
carried on by others into the late thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, though never with such resounding 
success as by these two masters. 

Yuan (1234-1368), Ming (1368-1644), and 
Qing (1644-1911) dynasties 

Buddhist art in the Yuan dynasty followed several 
streams. Besides Chan painting, which includes Chan 
legendary characters, portraits of Chan masters, 
Guanyin, nature themes, calligraphy, and so on, there 
was the academic style of colorful paintings, especially 
on the subject of Luohans, of which there are many 
wonderful sets. In sculpture, powerful, heavy images 
of Guanyin seated on craggy rocks—a theme popular 
from the eleventh century and probably representing 
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Guanyin from the Gandavyuha of the Huayan jing — 
continues as a major icon in the Yuan and early Ming 
dynasties, which produced especially powerful exam¬ 
ples with robes full of movement. Other trends 
evolved in sculpture, especially those with a Nepalese- 
Tibetan cast, such as the styles brought to China by 
Anige, the Nepalese artist introduced to Kublai Khan 
by Phags pha, the influential Sa skya hierarch at the 
Yuan court. The impact of Tibetan Buddhist art on 
China was strong during the Yuan (Mongol ruled) pe¬ 
riod and can be seen in the sculptures of the Feilaifeng 
in Hangzhou, in the magnificent cycle of esoteric 
paintings of Sakya lineage in cave 465 at Dunhuang, 
and at the Buddhist sanctuary at Wutaishan, where the 
enormous Indo-Tibetan style pagoda at the Tayuansi 
dominates the valley. 

The Ming dynasty produced some impressive 
sculptures, such as the colossal one thousand-armed 
Guanyin, and the one thousand-armed Wenshu and 
Puxian bodhisattvas at the Zhongshansi in Taiyuan 
(Shanxi). Many gorgeous paintings and wall paintings, 
often of extraordinarily intense color and skillful draw¬ 
ing, such as those at the Fahaisi near Beijing and still 
surviving in many temples of Qinghai province, doc¬ 
ument the flourishing painting schools and active tem¬ 
ple building and decorating, especially during the early 
Ming. Paintings, sculptures, and superb huge kesi wo¬ 
ven tapestries made during the Yongle era (1403-1425) 
were often sent to Tibet as gifts, where they influenced 
Tibetan Buddhist art forms during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. From this time on, China and Tibet have a par¬ 
ticularly close interrelation in Buddhist art. This is 
notable during the reign of the Qing dynasty Qianlong 
emperor in the eighteenth century. With the building 
of the Yonghegong in Beijing, a center for the Dge lugs 
(Geluk), the order of the Dalai Lamas, the influences 
of Tibetan Buddhism were further solidified. Many of 
the monasteries around Beijing, the Chinese capital 
since the Yuan, have imagery that is strongly Tibetan 
in character and iconography, including the many 
forms of Buddhist icons common to Tibetan tantric 
Buddhist practice, such as those similar to the splen¬ 
did seventeenth-century sculpture of Paramasukha 
Cakrasamvara. This final productive phase of Buddhist 
art in China was wedded to Tibetan Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions, but there were also occasional masterworks of 
Buddhist art produced by the leading painters of the 
time and some sculptural styles following older tradi¬ 
tions, especially in the south. 

Since the 1960s the Chinese continue to discover, 
document, and study major segments of their Bud¬ 


dhist art, and specialized studies by Western scholars 
probe new directions, such as the role of patron- 
donors; the interaction with popular art and with 
Daoist art; the beginnings of specific imagery, such as 
Pure Land imagery; the incorporation of data from lo¬ 
cal records; iconographic, religious, and interpretive 
issues; sources of the art; regional distinctions; prob¬ 
lems of chronologies and dating; the relationships with 
Central Asian art; and the impact of Chinese Buddhist 
art on that of surrounding areas, particularly Korea 
and Japan. All of these diverse and complex studies are 
ongoing and will surely open up new understandings 
of the vast and deep subject of Chinese Buddhist art. 

See also: Arhat Images; Bodhisattva Images; Buddha 
Images; Cave Sanctuaries; Chan Art; Huayan Art; 
Monastic Architecture; Pure Land Art 
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CHINESE, BUDDHIST INFLUENCES 
ON VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN 

Until the progressive May Fourth Movement of 1919, 
the preferred medium for writing in China for the pre¬ 
vious three millennia had always been one or another 


form of Literary Sinitic, also called Classical Chinese. 
From at least the Han period (206 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), and 
perhaps from its very inception, Literary Sinitic was an 
artificial language separated from everyday speech by 
an enormous gulf. Consequently, command of the 
highly allusive literary language was possible only for 
a small proportion of the population, roughly 2 per¬ 
cent, who could afford to devote years of study to it. 

With the advent of Buddhism in China during the 
last century of the Han dynasty, a demotic style of writ¬ 
ing that was closer to speech—here referred to as Ver¬ 
nacular Sinitic—gradually began to emerge. The same 
characters were used to write both Literary and Ver¬ 
nacular Sinitic, but the morphemes, and especially the 
words, grammar, and syntax differed radically between 
these two kinds of Sinitic writing. 

Buddhism and language 

The question of exactly how a foreign religion like Bud¬ 
dhism could have had such an enormous impact on 
linguistic usage in China is extraordinarily complex. 
Some of the factors involved are: (1) a conscious de¬ 
sire on the part of Buddhist teachers and missionaries 
(starting with the Buddha himself) to speak directly to 
the common people in their own language; (2) the 
maintenance of relatively egalitarian social values 
among Buddhists in contrast to a strongly hierarchal 
Confucian order; (3) an emphasis on hymnody, story¬ 
telling, drama, lecture, and other types of oral presen¬ 
tation; and (4) the perpetuation of sophisticated Indian 
scholarship on linguistics, which highlighted the im¬ 
portance of grammar and phonology as reflected in ac¬ 
tual speech, in contrast to Chinese language studies, 
which focused almost exclusively on the characters as 
the perfect vehicle for the essentially mute book lan¬ 
guage. Probably of overriding importance, however, 
was the nature of the process of translating texts writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit and other Indian and Central Asian lan¬ 
guages into Chinese. This usually involved teams of 
Chinese and foreign monks who knew each other’s lan¬ 
guage only imperfectly. Their discussions on various 
renderings, conducted orally, resulted in bits of ver¬ 
nacular seeping into what was otherwise a basically Lit¬ 
erary Sinitic medium. This vernacular coloration, 
coupled with the massive borrowing of Indie words (it 
is estimated that approximately thirty-five thousand 
new names and terms entered Chinese through the 
agency of Buddhism) and even grammatical usages and 
syntactic structures, led to the creation of a peculiar 
written style that may be referred to as Buddhist Hy¬ 
brid Sinitic or Buddhist Hybrid Chinese. 
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As people from various walks of life, both inside and 
outside of the Buddhist establishment, became famil¬ 
iar with the notion that it was possible to write down 
elements of spoken language, the length of the written 
vernacular grew from occasional words to a stray sen¬ 
tence or two, and then to a few sentences or even a 
whole paragraph. Eventually, entire texts written in 
heavily vernacularized Literary Sinitic came to be com¬ 
posed. In this manner, Vernacular Sinitic was born in 
China. 

Dunhuang manuscripts 

The first sizable collection of texts consisting of more 
than a few words or lines that are conspicuously ver¬ 
nacular were recovered in the early twentieth century 
from the famous cave library of manuscripts at Dun¬ 
huang, located at the far western end of the north¬ 
western province of Gansu. Sealed up during the 
early part of the eleventh century, the cave yielded 
more than forty thousand manuscripts that are cur¬ 
rently preserved mainly in Paris, London, and Bei¬ 
jing, although there are smaller collections in St. 
Petersburg (Russia), Japan, Pinland, and elsewhere. 
Most of the manuscripts are sutras that were already 
well known, but there are also several hundred 
uniquely important documents and texts that pro¬ 
vide detailed information about daily monastic and 
lay life. In particular, the Dunhuang manuscripts in¬ 
clude about 150 texts dating to the eighth through 
tenth centuries (primarily from the later part of that 
period) that represent the earliest group of vernacu¬ 
lar narratives in China. 

Lor the first half century of research on the Dun¬ 
huang manuscripts, the entire corpus of vernacular 
narratives was referred to as bianwen (transforma¬ 
tion texts), and this loose usage still continues to find 
acceptance in many quarters, largely out of sheer 
habit. Technically speaking, bianwen are character¬ 
ized by, among other features, the prosimetric form 
(alternating between spoken and sung portions), ver¬ 
nacular language, the special verse-introductory for¬ 
mula “X chu, ruowei chen shuo?’ ([This is the] place 
[where X happens], how does it go?), and a close re¬ 
lationship to pictures. Bianwen were originally re¬ 
stricted to religious themes, but they were later also 
used to describe secular subjects, such as heroes from 
the past and the present. Another significant aspect 
of bianwen is that they were copied by lay students 
and derive from a tradition of oral storytelling with 
pictures, whose most outstanding practitioners were 
women from secular society. 


To be distinguished from bianwen are other Dun¬ 
huang vernacular genres called jiangjing wen (sutra lec¬ 
ture texts, elaborate exegeses of specific scriptures), 
yazuo wen (seat-settling texts, prologues for the sutra 
lecture texts), yinyuan (circumstances, stories illus¬ 
trating karmic consequences), and yuanqi (causal ori¬ 
gins, tales illustrating the effects of karma). These 
vernacular prosimetric genres, which were strictly re¬ 
ligious in nature, were used for particular services and 
were characterized by specific pre-verse formulas. Un¬ 
like bianwen, with its lay background, jiangjing wen, 
yazuo wen, yinyuan, and yuanqi seem to have been pro¬ 
duced and used by monks of varying status. 

Like bianwen, these vernacular genres were pre¬ 
served only at Dunhuang. Although intensive research 
has demonstrated that such types of literature must 
have been current elsewhere in China, no printed or 
manuscript evidence survives to document them. How 
did it happen that material proof for such popular gen¬ 
res survived only in a remote, peripheral region? The 
answer is simple. No one was interested in preserving 
anything written in the vernacular. In other words, ver¬ 
nacular manuscripts were not considered worth pre¬ 
serving and should, by all rights, have been left to 
disintegrate, which, outside of Dunhuang, is precisely 
what happened. In addition, Dunhuang’s remoteness 
from the mainstream traditions of central China prob¬ 
ably contributed to the chances for preservation of the 
written vernacular. Until recently, it was considered by 
proper Confucian literati to be almost immoral to write 
in the vernacular, and they certainly would not have 
taken pains to preserve vernacular texts for future gen¬ 
erations. However, since the Dunhuang cave monas¬ 
teries were so thoroughly Buddhist and located on the 
frontier, the keepers of the libraries there deemed even 
bianwen, jiangjing wen, yazuo wen, yinyuan, and yuanqi 
to be worthy of protection. The dry climate of the desert 
region also played a key role in the preservation of the 
Dunhuang manuscripts, finally, by sheer chance, the 
Dunhuang manuscripts were placed in a side cave in 
the early years of the eleventh century, where they were 
sealed up, plastered over with wall-paintings, and for¬ 
gotten for ten centuries. When they were rediscovered 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, it was as 
though a time capsule had been opened, preserving un¬ 
changed a marvelous slice of life, thought, and art from 
Tang (618-907) and Five Dynasties (907-960) China. 

Manifestations in Chan, fiction, and drama 

Not long after Tang lay Buddhists and the monks who 
preached to them decided there was nothing wrong in 
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trying to write down their stories and sermons more 
or less as they had spoken them, adherents of the Chan 
school of Buddhism began to use the vernacular when 
recording the yulu (dialogues) of their masters. Around 
the same time, a few eccentric lay Buddhists who went 
by such names as Han Shan (Cold Mountain) and 
Wang Fanzhi (Brahmacarin [Devotee] Wang) also lib¬ 
erally sprinkled their verse with vernacularisms. 

Once Buddhists had shown the way and it became 
obvious that writing more or less the way one spoke 
was possible, then secular vernacular writing similarly 
became feasible. Imperceptibly, there arose what mod¬ 
ern scholars have come to call the koine, a sort of proto- 
Mandarin that served as a lingua franca to bridge the 
gap of unintelligibility among the numerous Sinitic 
fangyan (topolects or so-called dialects). The conse¬ 
quences of this phenomena for the development of sub¬ 
sequent Chinese popular literature were profound. This 
was particularly true of fiction and drama, where many 
of the same linguistic and stylistic conventions that had 
been employed by Buddhists for their vernacular sto¬ 
ries and lectures persisted in popular literature. 

Thus, with the Buddhist sanctioning of the written 
vernacular, a sequence of revolutionary developments 
occurred that radically transformed Chinese literature 
for all time. Moreover, hand in hand with vernacular- 
ization came other Buddhist-inspired developments in 
Chinese literature. Aside from Buddhist topics, such as 
the Tang monk Xuanzang’s (ca. 600-664) pilgrimage 
to India that was immortalized in the Ming-dynasty 
(1368-1655) novel Xiyou ji (Journey to the West), the 
very notion that fiction was something fabricated out 
of whole cloth, something created by the mind of the 
author, can be traced to Buddhist sources. Prior to the 
advent of Buddhism, there was no full-blown fiction 
(in the sense that it was something “made up”) in 
China. Instead, there were only short anecdotes, tales 
based on historical events, and what were known in 
the Six Dynasties (222-589) period as zhiguai (ac¬ 
counts of abnormalities). Even the latter were thought 
to be based squarely on events that had really hap¬ 
pened. Hence the role of the author was merely to 
record some extraordinary incident. During the Tang 
dynasty, there arose a genre called chuanqi (chronicles 
of the strange). Like zhiguai, chuanqi were written in 
Literary Sinitic and maintained the pretense that they 
were relating an incident or series of incidents that had 
actually transpired. However, chuanqi are much more 
inventive and elaborate than zhiguai. This sort of 
fertile fictionalizing was fostered by ontological pre¬ 


suppositions, such as maya (illusion) and sunyata 
(emptiness), brought to China with Buddhism. 

Similar developments occurred in drama, where, 
along with increasing vernacularization, came Indian 
practices that were transmitted via Buddhism. Among 
these are the introduction of himself directly to the au¬ 
dience by a character upon entry to the stage, face 
painting, fixed puppetlike gestures and postures, and 
so forth. Such resemblances to Indian theater are par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in southern Chinese drama. 

Another type of Indian fiction and drama that can 
be found in China is dramatic narrative or narrational 
drama. In India, there was a seamless continuum of 
oral and performing arts that ranged from storytelling 
to puppet plays and the human theater. The vast ma¬ 
jority of genres in this tradition subscribed to the no¬ 
tion that a succession of narrative moments or loci was 
being related by the bard or portrayed by actors. Fur¬ 
thermore, most Indian oral and performance genres 
that have dramatic narrative as their organizing prin¬ 
ciple consist of a combination of singing and speak¬ 
ing. All of these attributes, in fact, apply to the Chinese 
vernacular tradition of oral performance. Thus ver¬ 
nacularization is by no means an isolated instance of 
Buddhism’s impact upon Chinese fiction and drama, 
although it may well be the single most distinctive 
characteristic. 

While the Buddhist tradition of vernacular, prosi- 
metric narrative became secularized in fiction and 
drama, the religious expression of this literary form 
also continued in such genres as baojuan (precious 
scrolls). Late Ming and Qing accounts reveal that “pre¬ 
cious scrolls” were very popular as a form of enter¬ 
tainment and instruction. 

Ultimate impact 

Despite the enthusiastic favor the written vernacular 
found with the bulk of the populace, who through it 
were increasingly empowered with literacy, to the end 
of the empire in 1911, the mainstream Confucian 
literati never accepted anything other than Literary 
Sinitic as a legitimate medium for writing. To them the 
vernacular was crude and vulgar, beneath the dignity 
of a gentleman to contemplate. But merchants, story¬ 
tellers, craftsmen, physicians, and individuals from 
many other walks of life paid no heed to this opinion 
and proceeded to forge a fully functional written ver¬ 
nacular on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Buddhists of medieval China. In the end, they created 
a national language called guoyu, a term that can ulti- 
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mately be traced back to the Sanskrit expression desa- 
bhasd (language of a country). 

Although there are a few examples of vernacular el¬ 
ements in non-Buddhist texts from before the Tang 
period, they are extremely rare. A careful examination 
of the trajectory of the early written vernacular in 
China reveals that it is unmistakably and overwhelm¬ 
ingly related to Buddhist contexts. In other words, it 
is safe to say that Buddhism legitimized the writing of 
the vernacular language in China. 

See also: Apocrypha; Buddhavacana (Word of the 
Buddha); Entertainment and Performance; Lan¬ 
guages; Poetry and Buddhism 
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CHINUL 

Chinul (“Puril Pojo kuksa”; 1158-1210), founder of the 
Chogye school of the Son (Chinese, Chan; Japanese, 
Zen) school, is one of the preeminent figures in the his¬ 
tory of Korean Buddhism. His work contains three re¬ 
lated but distinct accomplishments. First, he helped 
initiate the practice of kongan (Chinese, gong’an; Japan¬ 
ese, koan) meditation within the Korean Son tradition. 
Second, he attempted to reconcile the longstanding 
conflict between the Son schools, which focused on 
meditation practice, and the doctrinal or Kyo schools, 
which focused on scriptural study. Third, he formu¬ 
lated a theory of enlightenment that sought to bridge 
the sudden-gradual debate that had long troubled the 
Korean Buddhist world. Often termed “sudden en¬ 
lightenment and gradual cultivation,” Chinul’s theory 
posited an initial sudden enlightenment experience that 
ongoing practice would deepen and enrich. 

Three separate enlightenment experiences define 
Chinul’s spiritual journey. He became a monk at the 
age of eight, and at twenty-five passed an examination 
meant to select clergy for high administrative service. 
Instead of taking a post, he left the capital and went 
south, eventually settling at the monastery of Ch’dng- 
wonsa. There, he read the Platform Sutra of the 
Sixth Patriarch (Liuzu tan jing), which triggered 
the first of his enlightenment experiences. In 1185, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he moved to the monastery of 
Pomunsa and read the Huayan lun (Treatise on the 
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Huayan Jing), by Li Tongxuan (635-730), an eighth- 
century Huayan theorist. It spurred him to intensify 
his meditation practice until he achieved his second 
enlightenment experience. In 1198, at the age of forty, 
he moved to Sangmuju Hermitage on Mount Chiri, 
where he read the Dahui shuzhuang (Recorded Sayings 
ofDahui ), the words of Dahui Zonggao (1089-1163), 
an influential Chinese Chan thinker of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. This triggered his third and most important en¬ 
lightenment experience, which led to his descent from 
Mount Chiri. He moved to the monastery of Song- 
gwangsa, where he meditated, lectured, and wrote for 
an audience of monks and laypeople until his death 
in 1210. 

Chinul’s written work shows the influence of the 
three texts mentioned above, and exhibits his original 
contributions. Wondon songbullon (The Complete and 
Sudden Attainment of Buddhahood) formulates what 
Chinul called the “perfect and sudden approach by 
means of faith and understanding.” The clearest single 
statement of his theory of sudden enlightenment and 
gradual cultivation, however, is found in his treatise 
Popchip pyorhaengnok choryo pyongip sagi (Excerpts 
from the Dharma Collection and Special Practice 
Record), published in 1209, just before his death, which 
draws heavily on the thought of Zongmi (780-841). 

Arguably, Chinul’s most influential work is a 
posthumously published text called Kanhwa kyoruiron 
(Resolving Doubts about Observing the Hwadu ), which 
advocates Dahui’s so-called shortcut approach of 
kongan or hwadu (“critical phrase”) meditation. It con¬ 
tains a discussion contrasting what Chinul called “live” 
and “dead” words in the “investigation” of hwadu. 
Chinul warns against dead words, meaning the intel¬ 
lectual investigation of the meaning of the hwadu, in 
favor of live words, by which he means full participa¬ 
tion in the word on a nonintellectual and nondualis- 
tic basis. 

The book’s legacy has been controversial because its 
theory of the live word and exclusive advocacy of the 
“shortcut” or hwadu method seem to contradict 
Chinul’s own earlier attempts at synthesizing doctri¬ 
nal and meditative practice. This apparent reversal had 
a profound impact on the subsequent history of Ko¬ 
rean Son. Chinul’s immediate successor, Hyesim 
(1178-1234), abandoned attempts to reconcile Son 
practice with scriptural study in favor of an exclusive 
focus on hwadu meditation—a focus that continues in 
Korean Son to this day. 

See also: Chan School; Nine Mountains School of Son 
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CHOGYE SCHOOL 

The Chogye school, which is unique to Korea, consti¬ 
tutes the mainstream of Buddhism in contemporary 
Korea. There have been two distinct Chogye schools 
known in Korean history. One school traces its origins 
to the Nine Mountains school of Son ( Kusan 
Sonmun) that was active until the mid-Koryo period 
(918-1392). These S5n schools united into one main 
school after the twelfth century, thus establishing the 
Chogye school. However, this institution came to a 
close in 1424 as a result of the anti-Buddhist policies 
of the Choson government, which favored Confucian¬ 
ism. The second Chogye school emerged during the 
Japanese colonial period (1910-1945). The Korean ec¬ 
clesiastical order began to use the name Chogye in 
1941, but it was not until 1962 that the Chogye School 
of Korean Buddhism ( Taehan Pulgyo Chogyejong) was 
officially established. 

Both continuity and discontinuity are apparent in the 
history and ideology of the two Chogye schools. Con¬ 
temporary scholarship does not distinguish between the 
two, however, and scholars have developed a variety of 
ideas concerning the origins and the lineage of the 
Chogye school. It is certain that the first Chogye school 
was directly related to the Chan school. Chogye is the 
Korean pronunciation for the Chinese word Caoqi, the 
name of the mountain of residence of Huineng 
(638-713), the sixth patriarch of Chinese Chan school; 
thus, the name Chogye reflects the fundamental Chan 
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influence on Korean Buddhism. However, the Chogye 
school in contemporary Korea is not exclusively a S5n 
school. Although it professes to be a Son school, it em¬ 
braces various schools of Buddhist doctrine ( kyo ) as well 
as Pure Land beliefs into its system of thought, making 
the Korean approach to Chan quite different from its 
counterparts in China and Japan. 

One of the lingering issues surrounding the Chogye 
school in contemporary Korea is its dharma lineage. 
The constitution of the school stipulates that Toui (d. 
825) was the founder of the school, Chinul (1158— 
1210) its reviver, and T’aego Pou (1301-1382) its har- 
monizer. In addition, Korean Buddhist scholars have 
developed many different theories regarding Chogye 
lineage. These theories, however, are not always based 
on historical fact, but are a product of ideologically mo¬ 
tivated attempts to connect Korean Buddhism to the 
“orthodox” lineage of the Chinese Linji Chan tradition. 
Although most Korean Buddhist specialists believe that 
Chinul was not the founder of the Chogye school, it is 
evident that during the Koryo period the movement 
was led by his dharma successors, and the Chogye 
school of contemporary Korea adopted the thought of 
Chinul as its theoretical support. 

The origins of the Chogye school, its founder, his¬ 
torical development, and dharma lineage need to be 
further clarified with the understanding that there were 
two distinct Chogye schools throughout Korean his¬ 
tory. This is an extremely important issue because the 
search to understand the exact identity of the school 
itself will, by extension, describe that of Korean Bud¬ 
dhism and history. 

See also: Colonialism and Buddhism; Korea 
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CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM 

From their beginnings Buddhism and Christianity 
reached out beyond the region of their birth. It was in¬ 
evitable that their paths would cross, but for the first 
fifteen hundred years these encounters were of little 
significance to either faith. A brief period of enthusi¬ 
asm by Christian missionaries for Buddhist teachings 
followed, only to be extinguished by a posture of con¬ 
frontation that lasted for nearly four hundred years. It 
was not until the twentieth century that full and mean¬ 
ingful contact between the two religions developed. 

Antiquity 

The greatest missionary effort of Buddhism was con¬ 
centrated between the third century b.c.e. and the 
eighth century C.E., by the end of which it had reached 
virtually all of Asia. Buddhist history records no Con¬ 
stantine or Holy Roman Empire to elevate the reli¬ 
gion to the stature of a multinational force; Buddhism 
participated in no colonial exploits such as those that 
transported Christianity around the globe from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Emblematic fig¬ 
ures, such as the Greek king Menander who con¬ 
verted to Buddhism in the second century b.c.e., 
Emperor Asoka who established a Buddhist kingdom 
in third-century b.c.e. India, and Prince Shotoku 
who proclaimed a Buddhist-inspired constitution in 
seventh-century Japan, were able to secure ascen¬ 
dancy for Buddhism at a local level, but had no im¬ 
perial designs on neighboring countries, let alone on 
the West. 

The Christian mission was a different story. Already 
from its earliest years it turned east to establish com¬ 
munities in predominantly Zoroastrian Persia and in 
India. The Gnostic Christian Mani is said to have trav¬ 
eled from Persia to India in the third century, declar¬ 
ing the Buddha a special messenger of God alongside 
Moses and Jesus. Despite certain doctrinal coinci¬ 
dences—especially in the case of Gnosticism—specu¬ 
lation concerning the influence of Buddhism on the 
Essenes, the early Christians, and the gospels is with¬ 
out historical foundation. Indeed, aside from a brief 
report in the writings of Clement of Alexandria (200 
C.E.), based largely on Greek historians, there is no ex¬ 
tended record of Buddhist beliefs in Christian litera¬ 
ture until the Middle Ages. 
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During the third and fourth centuries Christianity 
spread to the major urban centers of Asia, and in the 
fifth century to China. These small Christian commu¬ 
nities barely brushed shoulders with the Buddhist faith, 
but even this contact came to an end with the outbreak 
of PERSECUTIONS in the late Tang dynasty against all 
foreign religions. From the tenth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, barbarian invasions in Europe and the advance 
of Islam would erect more formidable barriers between 
the West and Asia, further limiting the possibility of 
Buddhist-Christian interaction. 

Late Middle Ages and Renaissance 

Travelers from Europe in the thirteenth century, such 
as Giovanni de Piano Carpini and William of Ruys- 
broeck, were the first to send back to Europe reports 
of Buddhism as a religion whose scriptures, doctrine, 
saints, monastic life, meditation practices, and rituals 
were comparable to those of Christianity. Records of 
the voyages of Marco Polo from 1274 to 1295 include 
expressions of admiration for the religion and men¬ 
tion Buddha as a saintly figure lacking only the grace 
of baptism. During the next fifty years Christian monks 
like Giovanni de Montecorino (in 1289), Odorico da 
Pordenone (from 1318 to 1330), and Giovanni Marig- 
nolli (from 1338 to 1353) traveled more widely and 
confirmed the unity of the Buddhist faith around Asia. 

Mention should also be made of the legend of Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, a story of uncertain authorship but 
popularized through an eleventh-century Greek trans¬ 
lation. It tells of Josaphat, an Indian prince, convert¬ 
ing to Christianity under the guidance of the monk 
Barlaam. So beloved did the story become that the two 
saints were eventually accepted into the Roman mar- 
tyrology. Only around the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the hoax uncovered: Josaphat was a re¬ 
casting of the Prince Siddhartha based on the first- 
century biography of the Buddha. The saints were not 
removed from the liturgical calendar, however, until 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

Many of the first Catholic missionaries to arrive in 
Asia in the sixteenth century sent home idyllic accounts 
of Buddhism. Among them was Francis Xavier, whose 
direct contact with Buddhist monks and scholars in 
Japan from 1549 to 1551 opened the way for succes¬ 
sors to study Buddhism in greater depth. Relying on 
their reports, the French orientalist Guillaume Postel 
in 1552 ventured to call Buddhism “the greatest reli¬ 
gion in the world.” Reading his words, missionaries in 
Goa on the coast of India concluded that the Gospel 


must have been preached in these lands already, 
though its truth dimmed over the centuries by the 
darkness of sin. 

This was one side of the picture. When Vasco da 
Gama and the Portuguese colonizers came to Ceylon, 
now Sri Lanka, in 1505, they confiscated Buddhist 
properties across the land, with the full cooperation of 
the Christian missionaries. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the Dutch continued the sup¬ 
pression. Elsewhere, when Matteo Ricci entered China 
in 1583 he quickly forsook his interest in Buddhism 
for Confucianism, rejecting the former as an inferior 
religion and its monks as the dregs of Chinese society. 
His contemporaries Michele Ruggeri and Alessandro 
Valignano—as indeed did the majority of missionaries 
in China for centuries to come—concurred. 

In Theravada lands, the missionaries were often 
more positive. In seventeenth-century Thailand a 
number of French priests actually lived in Buddhist 
monasteries. The century before, in Burma, several 
missionaries had written tracts favorable to Buddhism. 
In Cambodia there are records of a similarly positive 
approach, though it is Giovanni Maria Leria who is 
better remembered for his bitter hatred of the religion, 
rejecting Buddhism as a deliberate wile of the devil to 
transform all that is beautiful in Christianity. His views 
were to become the norm that held throughout most 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An excep¬ 
tion is Paul Ambrose Bigandet, bishop of Rangoon 
from 1854 to 1856, who mediated an exchange of let¬ 
ters between the Dalai Lama and Pope Clement XII 
in which the latter recognized Buddhism as “leading 
to the happiness of eternal life.” 

The modem age 

It is only with the arrival of Sanskrit studies in Europe 
in the late eighteenth century and the subsequent avail¬ 
ability of Buddhist texts that one can speak of a proper 
encounter in the West with Buddhism. Esteem for its 
tenets and practices grew apace, and the end of the cen¬ 
tury saw the first examples of Westerners converting 
to Buddhism and even entering the monastic life. Bud¬ 
dhist associations were formed in Germany, England, 
and later in the United States. Monks accompanying 
emigrants from several Asian lands to the Americas 
gave additional strength to the presence of Buddhism 
in the West. 

The World Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
in 1893 symbolized the change in attitude that had 
taken place in the Christian world, though not with- 
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out opposition from the established churches. These 
initiatives prompted favorable responses from several 
quarters of the Buddhist world of Asia. 

While all of this was taking place, the continued role 
of Christianity in the colonizing of Asia was provok¬ 
ing a backlash from Buddhists. In Sri Lanka, now un¬ 
der British rule, Methodist missionaries had begun to 
study Buddhism in the 1840s as a tool for conversion. 
In the following decades the Buddhists fought back, 
supported by European Theosophists who helped 
them to organize along Western lines. The outbreak of 
riots, followed by a nationalistic fervor that spilled over 
into the twentieth century, exacerbated tensions. It was 
not until the 1960s that steps toward dialogue and co¬ 
operation could be made. 

Similar confrontations were taking place in Japan. 
When the country opened its doors to the outside world 
in 1854 after two hundred years of seclusion, Japan’s 
Buddhist establishment began to fear its own demise 
and took steps to oppress the Christian missions dur¬ 
ing the 1890s. Subsequent generations abandoned this 
approach and began the long journey to a more cre¬ 
ative coexistence and dialogue with Christianity. 

The world missionary conference at Edinburgh in 
1910 was the first public forum in the Christian world 
to recommend a constructive approach to the reli¬ 
gions of Asia. Formal declarations at the Second Vat¬ 
ican Council in Rome (1965) and at the Uppsala 
assembly of the World Council of Churches (1968) 
paved the way for more direct rapprochement. Con¬ 
certed efforts to organize Buddhist-Christian dialogue 
through worldwide associations and journals began in 
earnest and reached a groundswell in the 1980s. The 
Society for Buddhist-Christian Studies, based in the 
United States and with active membership both in 
Asia and throughout Europe, lent academic re¬ 
spectability to the dialogue. Christian institutes de¬ 
voted to dialogue at the scholarly level already existed 
in several lands of East Asia and in 1981 organized 
themselves into a network based in Japan and known 
as Inter-Religio. An exchange of Buddhist and Chris¬ 
tian monastics, initiated in 1979, continues in the 
twenty-first century. Christian theological centers 
throughout the West, and increasingly in Asia, are 
deepening their commitment to the encounter with 
Buddhism, and there are clear signs that the Buddhist 
world has begun to respond in kind. 

See also: Entries on specific countries; Colonialism and 
Buddhism 
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CLERICAL MARRIAGE IN JAPAN 

Temple wives and families have existed covertly for 
much of Japanese Buddhist history. Since at least the 
time of Shinran (1173-1262), the founder of the True 
Pure Land denomination (Jodo Shinshu), clerical fol¬ 
lowers of Shinran have openly married and, frequently, 
passed on their temples from father to son. Shin tem¬ 
ple wives, known as bomori (temple caretakers), tradi¬ 
tionally have played an important role in ministering 
to parishioners, caring for the temple, and raising the 
temple children. The ambiguous term jizoku, referring 
to both the wife and the children of a temple abbot, 
was officially coined in a 1919 Pure Land (Jodo) de¬ 
nomination regulation guaranteeing the right of suc¬ 
cession to the registered child of the abbot ( jiishoku ) 
in the case of his death. 

Clerical marriage became open and temple families 
general among all denominations of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism following the state’s decriminalization of cleri¬ 
cal marriage in 1872. Although bitterly resisted for 
decades by the leaders of many non-Shin denomina¬ 
tions, proponents of the practice advocated allowing 
clerical marriage and temple families as the best way 
to create a vigorous Buddhism capable of competing 
with the family-centered Protestantism, with its mar¬ 
ried ministers, that was making headway in Japan in 
the late nineteenth century. Despite opposition from 
many Buddhist leaders, clerical marriage proved pop¬ 
ular, spreading to the majority of clerics in most de¬ 
nominations of monastic Buddhism by the late 1930s. 

Today, all denominations of Japanese Buddhism 
have granted de facto legitimacy to clerical marriage 
and temple families. Most temples are inherited by ei¬ 
ther the biological or adoptive son of the abbot, and 
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temple wives play a vital—although still frequently un¬ 
acknowledged—part in managing the temple, serving 
parishioners, raising the temple family, and partici¬ 
pating in the religious activities of the temple. 

See also: Meiji Buddhist Reform 
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COLONIALISM AND BUDDHISM 

If colonialism is defined specifically as the enforced oc¬ 
cupation of a region or control of a population, sub¬ 
sequently maintained through either direct coercion or 
cultural and ideological hegemony, then Buddhist so¬ 
cieties and cultures have been both subject to, and 
agents of, colonialism throughout the centuries. A 
good example of the association of Buddhism with 
colonial expansionism can be found, for instance, in 
the development of certain forms of Buddhist nation¬ 
alism in Japan in the modern era. During the period 
of the Meiji Restoration in Japan (1868-1912), Japan 
became an increasingly powerful presence in East Asia 
as a result of its victories in the Sino-Japanese (1895) 
and Russo-Japanese (1904-1905) wars and its emer¬ 
gence on the world stage as a modern nation-state. As 
an imperial power Japan also annexed Korea (1910) 
and invaded Manchuria (1931), eventually losing con¬ 
trol of these regions after its defeat in World War II. 

Buddhism as a justification for colonialism 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies a number of Buddhist figures, such as Kimura 
Shigeyuki and Mitsui Koshi, upheld the Japanese na¬ 
tion not only as the culmination of Buddhist cultural 
development, but also as a legitimating factor in Japan¬ 
ese imperial policies. In this context Buddhist nation¬ 
alist movements and key figures such as the Zen 


teacher Soen Shaku (1859-1919) often justified Japan¬ 
ese military expansionism in terms of the missionary 
spread of Buddhist teachings and the “upholding of 
humanity and civilization” (Sben; see Sharf). Accord¬ 
ing to Tanaka Chigaku (1861-1939), a lay Buddhist 
follower inspired by Nichiren, the Buddhist teaching 
reached its fulfillment in the particular form of the 
Japanese nation. This, he argued, created a duty on the 
part of Japan to spread its own (Mahayana) form of 
the Buddha’s teachings to the rest of the world, with 
the explicit aim of transforming the world into a “vast 
Buddhist country.” In 1914 Chigaku founded the “Na¬ 
tional Pillar Society,” a nationalist movement con¬ 
cerned with a spiritual and moral regeneration of 
Japan, and attracted a number of followers, including 
Ishihara Kanji (1893-1981), the military mastermind 
behind the invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 

Modern Japanese examples of the commingling of 
Buddhist tradition and culture with ultranationalist 
and colonialist motivations are striking but not unique 
in Buddhist history, especially when the line between 
national or ethnic allegiance and Buddhist affiliation 
becomes blurred. In the Mahdvamsa (Great Chronicle), 
a Sinhalese Buddhist chronicle emerging from the Ma- 
havihara Buddhist sect of Anuradhapura, the story of 
King DutthagamanI’s conquests in Sri Lanka, the 
slaughter of his opponents, and the colonization of the 
entire island are all justified on the grounds that the 
non-Buddhists are in fact “not human.” This justifi¬ 
cation and account of the island’s history is, of course, 
all but impossible to reconcile with the Buddha’s own 
emphasis upon compassion and nonviolence. The Ma- 
havamsa, however, has played a significant role in un¬ 
derpinning the modern historical consciousness of the 
Sinhalese people and the rise of some of the more ag¬ 
gressive forms of Sinhalese Buddhist nationalism (Sin- 
halatva) in the twentieth century. 

The colonization of Buddhist societies 

On a broader historical scale, however, Buddhist soci¬ 
eties have generally been subject to, rather than an ex¬ 
plicit motivating force behind, colonial expansionism. 
The Chinese invasion of Tibet in 1950, for instance, 
has resulted in an aggressively pursued policy designed 
to suppress Tibetan Buddhist culture and institutions 
in line with the antireligious stance of the Chinese 
Communist regime. One consequence of this, of 
course, has been the Tibetan Buddhist diaspora to In¬ 
dia and the West in the late twentieth century, most 
notably that of the Dalai Lama, often referred to as 
“the spiritual leader of the Tibetan people,” and cur- 
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rently living in exile in Dharamsala in northern India. 
From the point of view of the ruling Communist Party 
of China the colonization of Tibet is little more than 
a reoccupation of Chinese lands that has afforded the 
liberation of the Tibetan people “from serfdom.” It is 
clear, however, that the history of Tibet, partly for rea¬ 
sons of geographical isolation, but also because of its 
long Buddhist history, represents a highly distinctive 
culture and polity and has many affinities with South 
Asian culture and traditions. 

The sixteenth to twentieth centuries witnessed the 
colonization of large parts of the globe by Europeans 
on a scale that was historically unprecedented. Euro¬ 
pean colonialism has left an indelible mark upon the 
ways in which Asian Buddhists experience “moder¬ 
nity” and their own sense of cultural, national, and re¬ 
ligious identity. 

On May 27,1498, the Portuguese explorer Vasco da 
Gama arrived on the southwest coast of India. This was 
a turning point in the history of Asia and Europe. 
There had, of course, been interaction between Asia 
and Europe since long before the common era (e.g., 
along the Silk Road), but not to the extent that was 
precipitated by da Gama’s arrival. Portugal, sanctioned 
by the Vatican to expand the Christian empire to the 
East, established an early monopoly in the exploration 
of Asian territories and the plundering of Asian re¬ 
sources. Gradually, however, there was wider Euro¬ 
pean involvement in the exploration and colonization 
of the Asian world. The spread of the Protestant Re¬ 
formation throughout Europe allowed for a challenge 
to the Portuguese monopoly, based as it was upon pa¬ 
pal sanction. In the 1590s, for instance, the Dutch took 
control of much of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) and In¬ 
donesia. The British were excluded from Indonesia and 
so concentrated on consolidating their interests on the 
Indian mainland and in Ceylon and Burma. The 
French established a few bases on the subcontinent 
(such as in Pondicherry on the southeast coast of In¬ 
dia) but turned the main focus of their attention to In¬ 
dochina (mainly Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam). 

In broad terms, there were two main waves of West¬ 
ern influence upon Asian Buddhism during the colo¬ 
nial period. First, the effect of widespread Christian 
missionary activity by Europeans, and then later the 
impact of Western secular models of nationalism and 
scientific rationalist philosophies. Both waves precipi¬ 
tated a complex series of responses, leading to the rise 
of Buddhist nationalism and what some scholars have 
called “Protestant Buddhism” (Gombrich and Obeye- 


sekere) or “Buddhist modernism” (Bechert) and the 
development of a variety of syntheses between tradi¬ 
tional Buddhist values and contemporary ideologies 
such as Marxism, free-market capitalism, and scien¬ 
tific empiricism. 

In the latter half of the twentieth century, the inde¬ 
pendence gained by many former colonies in South 
and Southeast Asia left a political vacuum into which 
stepped a variety of indigenous interest groups and 
political movements. Some of these movements in¬ 
volve implicit (and sometimes explicit) appeal to Bud¬ 
dhist traditions and values in the formulation of their 
stances. One feature of this has been the rise of Bud¬ 
dhist forms of nationalist politics of varying ideolog¬ 
ical shades. “Buddhist socialism,” for instance, 
developed as a political force in states such as Cam¬ 
bodia and Burma. Despite some misgivings by the siz¬ 
able ethnic minority groups, Burma, under the 
leadership of U Nu, recognized Buddhism as the coun¬ 
try’s official state religion in 1961. A military coup un¬ 
der General Ne Win quickly ensued in 1962, however, 
leading to the establishment of a more radical left-wing 
military regime and the disestablishment of Buddhism. 
Burma (renamed Myanmar) remains under military 
rule, although this has not prevented the development 
of pro-democracy movements, focused mainly upon 
the inspirational figure of Aung San Suu Kyi, winner 
of the 1991 Nobel Prize for peace and herself inspired 
by Buddhist principles in her campaign for democra¬ 
tic elections. Similarly, in Sri Lanka (Ceylon), Buddhist 
nationalist movements have played a significant role 
in postindependence politics. The Sri Lankan example 
serves as an illustration of the impact of European 
colonialism upon indigenous Buddhist traditions and 
institutions. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Dutch controlled much of Ceylon and Indonesia. Eco¬ 
nomic inducements were offered to local “heathens” 
to convert to Christianity, and this effort was com¬ 
bined with vigorous missionary polemics against the 
“idolatrous” and superstitious practices of the Bud¬ 
dhists. In 1711 the Dutch issued a proclamation in 
Ceylon that explicitly forbade Christian involvement 
in “the ceremonies of heathenism,” with the penalty of 
a public flogging and a year’s imprisonment for those 
found engaging in such practices. In 1795 the British 
first appeared on the coast and by 1815 they had an¬ 
nexed the whole island. 

Three factors have been crucial in the colonial 
transformation of indigenous Asian subjectivities: the 
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reconfiguration of politics and civil society under colo¬ 
nial rule, the transformation of modes of educating the 
population, and the role of the printing press in the 
dissemination of ideas among the indigenous popula¬ 
tion. In the case of Ceylon, the key factor was the in¬ 
troduction of the Colebrooke-Cameron Reforms of the 
1830s, which sought to unify the political economy of 
the island, promote laissez-faire capitalism, and estab¬ 
lish a national educational framework to be delivered 
through the medium of the English language. These 
changes led to the development of a new middle class 
within Sinhalese society that was educated in English 
and empowered by the new social, economic, and po¬ 
litical reforms. This was to have a profound effect upon 
the Sinhalese population’s appreciation of its Buddhist 
heritage (Scott; Gombrich and Obeyesekere). Similar 
processes were underway throughout the colonized re¬ 
gions of southeast Asia at this time. 

The first printing press was introduced to Ceylon 
by the Dutch in 1736 and was immediately put to use 
in the printing of local vernacular translations of 
Christian texts and, later, classical European litera¬ 
ture. In a speech to the Methodist Missionary Society 
Committee, on October 3, 1831, D. J. Gogerly out¬ 
lined the importance of the printing press as a vehi¬ 
cle for undermining the authority of indigenous 
Buddhist traditions. Gogerly stated that “at present, 
it is by means of the Press [that] our principal attacks 
must be made upon this wretched system. . . . We 
must direct our efforts to pull down the stronghold 
of Satan.” Gogerly was a missionary in Ceylon for 
forty-four years and also worked as a translator of the 
Pali Buddhist scriptures into English. It was not un¬ 
til 1862, however, that, as a result of a gift from the 
king of Siam (now Thailand), Sinhalese Buddhists 
themselves gained access to a printing press and were 
thus able to disseminate their own materials and lit¬ 
erature to the native population. 

The establishment of a uniform educational system 
by the European colonizers tended to promote Euro¬ 
pean Christian forms of education and literacy, either 
through the direct medium of European languages or 
by the study of European and Christian literature in 
vernacular translations. The curriculum and agenda in 
this context usually involved the teaching of Euro- 
Christian values alongside mathematics, science, and a 
Eurocentric version of history. The overall effect of tak¬ 
ing the burden of educating the population away from 
the Buddhist monastic communities, where it consti¬ 
tuted one of the traditional roles of the bhikkhus, was 


to undermine the status of the sangha within society. 
Later the number of Christian missionary schools de¬ 
clined and secular government schools increased in 
number. Beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, 
however, a reformist spirit developed within Buddhist 
circles, partly in response to the criticisms of Christ¬ 
ian missionary groups, which sought to reform the 
sangha. In Ceylon, with the help of the American 
Colonel Henry Steel Olcott and his Buddhist Theo- 
sophical Society (founded in 1880), three higher edu¬ 
cation institutes and some two hundred Buddhist high 
schools were set up to protect and preserve the study 
of the Buddhist tradition. 

Orientalism and the rise of 
"Protestant Buddhism" 

Many of the westernized middle-class groups that 
emerged in Southeast Asia as a result of European colo¬ 
nial reforms first encountered their own Buddhist tra¬ 
ditions through the mediating lenses of European 
textbooks, literature, and translations of Buddhist sa¬ 
cred texts. This reflects an important factor in under¬ 
standing the way in which Buddhism develops and is 
presented in the modern era, namely the role of “Bud¬ 
dhist studies” as a Western academic enterprise and 
the enormous authority accorded to Western scholars 
and texts in representing Buddhism during the colo¬ 
nial era (King; Lopez). Western interest in under¬ 
standing Asian civilizations precipitated a “discovery” 
and translation of Buddhist sacred texts into modern 
European languages. Western scholars, however, gen¬ 
erally replicated a series of basic Christian assumptions 
in their approach to Buddhism (Almond; King). There 
was a strong tendency to emphasize Buddhist sacred 
texts as the key feature in determining the nature of 
Buddhism as a religious tradition. This approach 
tended to ignore Buddhist traditions as changing his¬ 
torical phenomena and also underplayed the role of 
ritual practices and local networks and beliefs in the 
preservation and renewal of Buddhist forms of life. 
Buddhist sacred literature has traditionally been 
revered in Asian societies, but this reverence rarely led 
to a depreciation of local practices and beliefs that were 
not found in the ancient canonical literature. Bud¬ 
dhism as a living tradition tended to be either ignored 
or denigrated by Orientalist scholars as a corruption 
of the original teachings. 

This attitude had a profound effect upon the emerg¬ 
ing middle-class elites of Asian societies in the nine¬ 
teenth century. This was the case even for nations that 
were not subject to European colonization such as 
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Japan (Sharf) and Thailand, illustrating perhaps that 
modernist reformism is not simply a by-product of Eu¬ 
ropean colonialism. In a Southeast Asian context, 
“Protestant” influence can be seen most clearly in the 
views of reformist leaders such as Anagarika 
Dharmapala (born David Hewavitarane, 1864—1933) 
in Sri Lanka and Sayadaw U Ottama (d. 1921) in 
Burma. Both emphasized the need for a “Buddhist Re¬ 
formation” in order to overcome what they saw as the 
decadence of the “superstitious ritualism” of folk or 
“village” Buddhism. This also involved a call for the 
sangha to become more socially reformist and service- 
oriented with regard to the needs of lay society. The 
trends can be seen to involve a number of “Protestant” 
elements. First, there is the desire to return to the pu¬ 
rity of the Buddha’s original teachings, bereft of pop¬ 
ular superstitions. Second, there is an emphasis on 
bringing an understanding of Buddhist sacred litera¬ 
ture directly to the people as the basis for understand¬ 
ing the Buddha’s message. Finally, there is also an 
emphasis upon “this-worldly asceticism” to be mani¬ 
fested through acts of social service and in some cases 
political activism by the monks. 

Although Western influence is evident in all of these 
trends one should be careful not to read such reformist 
projects merely as mirrored responses to a European 
Christian agenda. This would be to erase the indige¬ 
nous aspects of such responses. “Protestant Bud¬ 
dhism,” if one can call it that, not only reflected the 
impact of European ideas upon Asian Buddhists, but 
also represented indigenous protestations against Eu¬ 
ropean colonialism and the claim that Western civi¬ 
lization was morally and spiritually superior to 
Buddhism. The promotion of a socially oriented ethic, 
while clearly a response to centuries of Christian mis¬ 
sionary criticism of Buddhism as a world-denying tra¬ 
dition, was firmly grounded in Buddhist notions of 
compassionate service to all. A key shift that began 
during this period (and which provided the intellec¬ 
tual foundation for what has since become known as 
“engaged Buddhism”) was the rearticulation of tra¬ 
ditional Buddhist goals, such as nirvana, in socio¬ 
political and often explicitly anticolonial terms. In 
Burma, for instance, the monk and political activist 
U Ottama explicitly linked the attainment of libera¬ 
tion to freedom from social, economic, and colonial 
oppression. In the 1940s this link was rearticulated by 
Aung San (father of Aung San Suu Kyi) in the notion 
of a “mundane liberation” ( lokanibbana ) of the Bur¬ 
mese people from British colonial rule (Houtman). 
The latter half of the twentieth century saw the end of 


European imperialism and the establishment of 
independent states in the former Asian colonies. In 
this context the process of understanding the effects 
that centuries of European colonial influence had 
upon Buddhist civilization and its significance has 
only just begun. 

See also: Christianity and Buddhism; Communism 
and Buddhism; Modernity and Buddhism; National¬ 
ism and Buddhism 
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COMMENTARIAL LITERATURE 

Buddhist commentarial writing spans a period of more 
than two thousand years. Its rich production, of which 
only a fragment has survived the vicissitudes of his¬ 
tory, closely mirrors all facets of the doctrinal and 
many aspects of the cultural and social development 
of the religion. 

One may, in the widest possible sense, conceive of 
all Buddhist scriptures as commentarial: The sutra dis¬ 
courses comment on the Buddha’s insights and the 
path, the abhidharma literature comments on the 
teachings given in the discourses, and the Mahayana 
literature comments on the meaning of SUNYATA 
(emptiness) underlying the teachings. Commentaries 
elaborate on meaning ( artha ), meaning that demands 
special attention. The writing of commentaries be¬ 
longs, alongside other modes of practice, among the 
ways of preserving and spreading the dharma. In terms 
of cultural history, the significance of commentarial 
literature consists in its capacity to reflect general cul¬ 
tural and religious trends and to serve as a venue for 
developing interpretative skills and working out fun¬ 
damental intellectual issues. 

Zanning (919-1001), a representative of the Chi¬ 
nese tradition, explains the significance of Buddhist 
commentaries in his Songgaoseng zhuan {SongBiogra¬ 
phies of Eminent Monks): “perfecting the way—this is 
dharma; carrying the dharma—this is sutra; explain¬ 
ing sutra—this is commentary” (T.2061:50.735b). 
Commentaries by definition are situated downstream 
of the flow of tradition and thus are never able to su¬ 
persede scripture. Yet given the priority of meaning 
{artha) before wording {vacana), commentaries are ex¬ 
pected to reiterate and bring to light the meaning that 
is hidden within scripture. 

Indian commentaries 

The teachings of the dharma, from the very beginning, 
called for commentary. Thus one not only learns that 
the Buddha was frequently called upon to elaborate on 
teachings he had given, but equally that the Buddha 
considered some of his disciples, such as Sariputra, to 
be equally capable of stating the teachings clearly. But 
this stage is still one of oral exegesis. Only with the es¬ 
tablishment of the Buddhist canon (tripitaka) did 
monks begin to write commentaries. In the course of 
interpreting the teachings, schools of interpretation 
arose. The two major extant strains of South Asian 
commentarial writing are the Theravada commen¬ 
taries, written in Pali, and the Sarvastivada and Mu- 


lasarvastivada commentaries in Sanskrit. The latter 
have been translated into Chinese. In addition, a few 
commentaries from other schools are extant. 

At the beginning of the fifth century, Bud- 
DHAGHOSA —on the basis of earlier Sinhala commen¬ 
taries—composed a series of commentarial works on 
the Pali canon. Among them were two commentaries 
on the vinaya: Samantapasadika {The All-Pleasing) 
and Kahkhavitarani {OvercomingDoubt). The Saman- 
tapasadika was translated into Chinese by Sangha- 
bhadra in 489 as the Shanjianlu pibosha (T.1462). The 
Kahkhavitarani is a commentary on the Patimokkha 
(Sanskrit, Pratimoksa). As was the case with the 
vinaya, once the Suttapitaka had been established, a 
number of commentaries on its texts came to be writ¬ 
ten. Of particular importance are Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries on the nikdyas {Sumahgalavilasinl, 
PapahcasudanI, Saratthappakasinl, ManorathapuranI, 
Paramdtthajotika), and on the abhidhamma {Attha- 
salinl, SammohavinodanT, Pancappakaranatthakatha). 

In the case of the Sarvastivada, its writings are for 
the most part preserved only in Chinese. Its single most 
important treatise is Katyayanlputra’s Jhanaprasthana 
{Foundations of Knowledge, composed around 50 
b.c.e.), to which are related the six treatises {padasas- 
tra): Dharmaskandha, SamgTtiparyaya, Dhatukaya, 
Prakarana, Vijhanakaya, and Prajhapti. The major ex- 
egetical collection, the Mahavibhasa {Great Exegesis), 
compiled at a council held by Kaniska, is also related 
to the Jhanaprasthana. Six of the seven treatises of this 
abhidharma pitaka were translated by XuANZANG (ca. 
600-664). 

Chinese commentaries 

Though it is difficult to define beginnings, scholars 
know that Zhi Qian (fl. 223-253) and Kang Senghui 
(?-280) were already composing commentaries during 
the third century c.E. But commentaries probably 
gained importance only around the time of Dao’an 
(312-385). From the biographical literature, one can 
glean indications of a thriving early commentarial lit¬ 
erature, but it is almost completely lost. Examples of 
this earliest phase are Chen Hui’s (ca. 200 c.E.) Yin chi 
rujing, Dao’an’s Ren benyu shengjingzhu; Sengzhao’s 
(374-414) Zhu Weimojing, and Faxian’s (ca. 337-418) 
Fanwang jing pusa jie shu. 

Around the beginning of the fifth century, a new 
type of commentary emerged. Dao’an and Daosheng 
(ca. 360-434) played major roles in this transition. 
Fayao’s (ca. 420-477) Nirvana Sutra and Zhu Fa- 
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chong’s (ca. 268) Lotus Sutra commentaries (both 
lost), and Zhu Daosheng’s extant Lotus commentary 
are the earliest examples of this new type of commen¬ 
tary. Two extensive commentaries from the first half 
of the sixth century are also extant: one (in seventy- 
one fascicles) on the Nirvana Sutra (Da ban niepanjing 
jijie, 509) collected by Baoliang, the other (in eight fas¬ 
cicles) on the Lotus (Fahua jing yiji, 529) collected by 
Fayun (467-529). Both of these commentaries played 
important roles in the formation of the Sinitic Bud¬ 
dhist schools, and both reveal an important feature of 
this type of literature, namely, their explicit or implicit 
referencing of earlier exegesis. 

The third phase of Chinese Buddhist commentarial 
writing began with the masters of the Sui dynasty 
(589-618) and was followed by a long series of ex¬ 
tremely prolific masters of the Tang dynasty (618-907), 
who developed their doctrinal positions in the context 
of systematic exegetic efforts, eventually setting the 
stage for the emergence of schools of exegesis such as 
Tiantai, Huayan, and Faxiang. Noteworthy representa¬ 
tives of that phase are the Dilun master Jingying 
Fluiyuan (523-596); the Sanlun master Jizang (549- 
623); the Tiantai masters Zhiyi (538-597), Guanding 
(561-632), and Zhanran (711-782); the Faxiang mas¬ 
ters Wonch’uk (613-696, from Korea), Kuiji (632- 
682), Huizhao (?-714), and Zhizhou (679-723); the 
Fluayan masters Zhiyan (628-668), Wonhyo (617— 
686, from Korea), Fazang (643-712), Chengguan 
(738-840), and the lay Li Tongxuan (?—730); and the 
esoteric master Yixing (683-727). 

The major exegetes commonly wrote commentaries 
on a broad set of scriptures. Thus one and the same 
scripture is marked by a long series of commentarial 
treatments. The Lotus Sutra, the Diamond Sutra, and 
the FIeart Sutra, respectively, are the scriptures most 
often commentated on in China. There are about 
eighty extant Chinese commentaries on each of these 
sutras. Besides these, the Huayan jing, VimalakTrti, 
Wuliangshou, Amituo, Yuanjue, Nirvana, Lankavatara, 
and Fanwang jing also drew much exegetic attention. 
Among the treatises, the Awakening of Faith 
(Dasheng qixin lun) was most often commentated 
on. The extant commentaries serve as the most im¬ 
portant sources for information on the formation and 
development of Chinese Buddhist thought. 

Exegesis, the plurality of transmissions, and 
the commentarial context 

The development of Chinese Buddhist commentarial 
literature was influenced by the fact that the transmis¬ 


sion of scriptures was far from systematic. At almost 
any period a broad set of scriptures of diverse prove¬ 
nance was available that reflected various stages of the 
development of Buddhist doctrine. This plurality was 
born from translations in the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies of dhyana, prajndparamita, and tathagatagarbha 
scriptures, in the early fifth century by a series of Mad- 
hyamaka and Sarvastivada abhidharma works, and in 
the sixth and seventh centuries by the systematic Yo- 
gacara and abhidharma transmission of Xuanzang. This 
situation necessitated the creation of a method that al¬ 
lowed the systematic integration of all available teach¬ 
ings under a common roof (panjiao). The premises of 
this method were that all scriptures could be assigned 
to different stages in the Buddha’s teaching career, 
that they all address different audiences according to 
their respective maturity, and that they make the ul¬ 
timate meaning explicit to varying degrees. In terms 
of commentarial practice this translated into a set of 
rules of interpretation. Foremost among these rules 
was the fourfold prop ( catuhpratisarana ) of Buddhist 
hermeneutics, which emphasized meaning ( artha ) 
before wording (vacana), complete meaning (nita) be¬ 
fore incomplete meaning (neya), and true insight 
(prajna) before cognition and reasoning (vijndna). 

Some Chinese commentators indicate that their 
commentaries were based on lectures, and written com¬ 
mentaries were often composed by disciples on the ba¬ 
sis of lecture notes, so that one can assume that the two 
major contexts of commentary writing are lecturing 
and translating. There is evidence from Dunhuang 
showing the homiletic context of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, and this background does not seem to have ever 
been completely lost. In the context of translating from 
Indian or Central Asian languages into Chinese, trans¬ 
lation and interpretation could not be separated be¬ 
cause translators usually offered explanations of the 
scripture being translated, and the explanations often 
crept into the text itself. Thus, for example, the writ¬ 
ings of Sengzhao on prajnaparamita literature were 
based on his cooperation with KumarajIva (344- 
409/413), or the commentaries of Kuiji were created in 
the context of the translation academy of Xuanzang. 

Types of commentaries 

The oldest type of Chinese commentary, the zhu (only 
three of which are extant), may derive from an oral con¬ 
text. The zhu is a straightforward line-by-line exegesis 
that weaves glosses into the main text. These commen¬ 
taries are prefaced by introductions that interpret the 
title and explain the setting of the discourse and the 
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reasons for the commentary. This simple type of com¬ 
mentary was superseded by the shu commentary, which 
flourished between the sixth and mid-ninth centuries. 
The shu embodies the best of the monastic and scholas¬ 
tic tradition, exhibiting all signs of a flourishing exegetic 
culture and displaying a level of sophistication proba¬ 
bly unsuited for the nonexpert laity. 

Two major features characterize shu commentary, 
namely, its method of segmenting the scripture ( kepan) 
and its topical introductions. The topical introductions 
discuss the scope of the commentary and the issues at 
stake for the Buddhist commentator. The introduc¬ 
tions comprise two major groups of topics: dogmatic 
(the aim of the teaching, the meaning of the title, the 
work’s basic thought, the intended audience of the 
teaching, its relationship to other teachings) and his¬ 
torical (the transmissions of the work and the history 
of its promulgation, including places and conventions, 
history of its translation, and its miraculous power). 

This type of commentarial introduction reflects not 
only on Chinese exegesis, but on major issues of Bud¬ 
dhist exegesis. Accordingly, Vasubandhu (fourth cen¬ 
tury c.E.), a major representative of Indian exegesis, 
summarized in his Vyakhyayukti (Practice of Exegesis; 
extant only in Tibetan) the commentarial task: state 
the aim of the teaching ( prayojana ), state its overall 
meaning ( pinda ) and its detailed meaning ( padartha ), 
state its internal consequence ( anusamdhika ), refute 
objections ( codyaparihara ) with regard to wording 
( sabda ) and meaning (artha ), in order to show its per¬ 
fection ( yukti ). Chinese commentators classify Vasu- 
bandhu’s first two tasks as independent introductory 
topics; the other three are incorporated into the main 
body of exegesis. 

Vasubandhu presumes that the word of the Buddha 
is perfect, that all scriptures are the Buddha’s word, 
that only perfect words need and deserve commentary, 
and that a person cannot understand scripture unless 
he or she understands the purpose of a certain teach¬ 
ing. In particular, one must understand a scripture in 
terms of the audience it is meant to address, especially 
if the audience is not deemed to be mature enough to 
comprehend the scripture’s deeper meanings. This lat¬ 
ter assumption was a fundamental element in deter¬ 
mining the liberty a commentator might take in 
interpreting scripture. 

Segmental analysis 

Chinese scholastic commentary is also characterized by 
segmental analysis (kepan), by which the author as¬ 


signs to scripture a chain of exegetic terms. The most 
obvious aspect of this approach, which gained impor¬ 
tance after the fifth century, consists in the segment¬ 
ing of scripture into (1) introduction (xu), which gives 
the setting of the discourse (location, participants, oc¬ 
casion); (2) main body ( zhengzong ), which consists in 
the discourse proper, and (3) eulogy ( liutong ), which 
describes the joy of the listeners and the promise of the 
spread of the dharma. This triple partition of sutra may 
have derived from the Fodi jing lun (T.1530.26:291c). 
Although segmental analysis is related by tradition to 
Dao’an, the oldest extant example of its application can 
be found in Fayun’s Lotus Sutra commentary ( Fahua 
jing yiji, T.1715.33:574c). 

Beneath this first tripartite level, scholastic com¬ 
mentaries have further layers of segmentation, which 
consist of a sequence of exegetic terms (often several 
hundred) assigned to designated passages of scripture. 
One group of exegetic terms specifically marks off parts 
of scripture as phases of dialogue between the speaker 
and the interlocutor. Since most sutras are in the form 
of dialogues between the Buddha and his disciples, it 
is possible that the first step a commentator might have 
taken was to segment the sequence of speech acts. In¬ 
deed, in some of the older commentaries of the early 
Tang period, the exegetic chain is built around a dia¬ 
logic baseline. Knowing that an exegetic chain may in¬ 
clude several hundred terms, the modern reader may 
wonder how any reader could be expected to keep track 
of the commentary’s expository structure. In order to 
remedy this situation, graphic charts displaying the ex¬ 
egetic structure were developed. Although it may seem 
otherwise, most kepan and their accompanying charts 
are probably rooted in the homiletic situation, and are 
not a product of a culture dominated by writing. In 
fact, the kepan structures point back to the earliest stage 
of Buddhist exegesis, where they may have served as 
mnemonic aids for oral interpretation. 

After the Tang period, kepan- style exegesis yielded 
to other methods, and scholastic introduction in gen¬ 
eral was replaced by newer, simpler forms. The genre 
of commentarial literature as a whole from the Song 
dynasty (960-1279) onward shows a process of sim¬ 
plification, a transformation that probably resulted, in 
part, from the advent of new printing technologies. 

This simplification process was also part of a major 
transformation of the social context of exegesis. 
Whereas before the Song, commentators were mainly 
monks, from the Song onward a substantial body of 
commentaries were written by lay Buddhists. In addi- 
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tion, the Chan school and its rhetoric of immediate 
insight without reliance on words found support in the 
fundamental notion of the ineffability of the ultimate 
meaning of the dharma, which may have substantially 
impeded the further development of formal scriptural 
exegesis. Despite these factors, and though many as¬ 
sume that the genre of Buddhist exegesis passed its 
zenith centuries ago, commentaries on Buddhist teach¬ 
ings are still being written. 

See also: Canon; China; India; Scripture 
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COMMUNISM AND BUDDHISM 

Buddhism faced one of its greatest challenges during 
the twentieth century when the majority of Asian na¬ 
tions, which were traditionally Buddhist, became in¬ 
volved with communism. Mongolia was the first Asian 
country to become communist (1924), followed by 
North Korea (1948), China (1949), Tibet (1951), Viet¬ 
nam (1975), Cambodia (1975), and Laos (1975). 

Initial encounter 

At the early stages of the Buddhist-communist en¬ 
counter, coexistence did not seem impossible. Those 
who hoped for peaceful coexistence speculated on the 
similarities between communism and Buddhism: Nei¬ 
ther Buddhists nor communists believe in a creator de¬ 
ity, and both Buddhism and communism are based on 
a vision of universal egalitarianism. In fact, the Bud¬ 
dhist community (sangha) was even compared with 
a communist society. 

The seeming compatibility, however, was over¬ 
shadowed by a number of conflicting ideologies. Com¬ 
munism is based on materialism, whereas in Buddhism 


primacy of the material world is rejected in favor of 
nirvana. To communists, environments determine a 
human being’s consciousness, whereas Buddhism em¬ 
phasizes the individual practitioner’s capacity to over¬ 
come human limitations through spiritual cultivation. 
In addition, Buddhism holds nonviolence and com¬ 
passion as the core of its teaching, whereas commu¬ 
nism foregrounds conflict between different social 
classes and endorses the use of violence in support of 
the proletarian revolution and the communist agenda. 

Despite these differences, communism and Bud¬ 
dhism managed a coexistence for a brief period. In its 
early stages, communism gained support because it 
was recognized as the antithesis of foreign dominance 
in Asian nations at the final stage of imperialist his¬ 
tory. People in Mongolia supported communists in 
their efforts to free the nation from Chinese domi¬ 
nance. North Korean communism gained power as a 
buffer against Japanese colonialists and American cap¬ 
italist imperialism. Chinese communism set itself up 
as a defense against the threat created by the invasion 
of the Western powers at the beginning of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Vietnamese communists claimed to be na¬ 
tionalists fighting for the independence of Vietnam 
from the imperialist French and capitalist Americans. 
Because the Buddhist tradition had existed in Asia for 
more than fifteen hundred years, it could be seen by 
communists as a confirmation of national identity, 
while communism was seen as a means of defending 
a nation against foreign invasion. Thus, a coalition be¬ 
tween Buddhism and communism seemed possible. 

Conflict 

Buddhists soon faced reality. Once communist groups 
won the wars and communist nation-states began to 
take shape, Buddhists were forced to realize that the 
basic antagonism of Marxism toward all religion could 
not be challenged. Religion in Marxist philosophy is 
“the opium of the people.” Communists view religion 
as a fantasy and superstition that deludes people about 
their social condition. According to communism, re¬ 
ligion is a tool used by the bourgeoisie to exploit the 
proletariat and thus delay the proletarian revolution. 

Only a few years after Asian nations fell to com¬ 
munism, the initial tolerance toward Buddhism was 
replaced by extreme antagonism. Communist parties 
launched severe persecutions of Buddhists and insti¬ 
gated an irreparable dismantling of Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions. By the late 1930s more than fifteen thousand 
monks in the Mongolian People’s Republic were 
declared enemies of the state and deported to Siberian 
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Chinese vice-premier Chen Yi enters Lhasa in 1956 to attend ceremonies marking the incorporation of Tibet into the Chinese state. He 
is accompanied by the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama. The Dalai Lama went into exile in 1959. © Bettmann/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 


labor camps, where they soon perished from starva¬ 
tion and overwork. During the late 1940s communists 
in North Korea conducted a systematic removal of re¬ 
ligion from society, followed by the complete eradica¬ 
tion of all religious practice during the 1960s and 
1970s. Immediately after the establishment of the com¬ 
munist government in China, opportunities for reli¬ 
gious practice were reduced and ordination was 
restricted. At the outset of the Cultural Revolution in 
the mid-1960s, Buddhist practice all but disappeared 
from China. In Vietnam, repression of religion began 
with the victory of the communists in April 1975, af¬ 
ter which communists destroyed or confiscated Bud¬ 
dhist pagodas and Buddhist office buildings. By 1982 
there were only about twenty-three hundred monks 
left in Cambodia, a drastic decrease from the sixty 
thousand monks in Cambodia in 1975 when the na¬ 
tion first became communist. The situation in Tibet is 
unique in that the communists were not Tibetans but 
Chinese who claimed Tibet as their territory. Before 


the Chinese invasion, there were more than six thou¬ 
sand monasteries in Tibet; fewer than twenty monas¬ 
teries survived persecution by Chinese communists. 
The spiritual and political leader of Tibet, the four¬ 
teenth Dalai Lama, was exiled to India in 1959. 

Since the communist persecutions began, Buddhists 
have generally held fast to the Buddhist teaching 
against injuring others. Vietnamese monks performed 
self-immolation as a protest against communist per¬ 
secution, and for half a century the Dalai Lama has ap¬ 
pealed to the world to stop the suffering of the Tibetan 
people and the destruction of Tibetan Buddhism, but 
Buddhists have refused to resort to violence to settle 
the tragedy brought upon Buddhism and Buddhist fol¬ 
lowers. The Buddhist message of nonviolent protest 
has brought awareness to the world of the importance 
of the peaceful resolution of conflicts and the urgency 
of human rights issues. Through their faithfulness to 
Buddhist teachings and their belief in human values in 
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A Chinese police officer watches as Buddhist monks celebrate the Tibetan New Year at a Tibetan Buddhist temple in Beijing, 1999. © 
AFP/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


a time of suffering, Buddhist monks and nuns in per¬ 
secuted nations were able to demonstrate the value of 
religion in human societies. 

In the 1990s communist governments began to 
show relative tolerance toward Buddhism, and reli¬ 
gious practices began to resurface as Buddhist monas¬ 
teries were renovated and Buddhist objects were 
recognized as national treasures. In Tibet, despite in¬ 
creasing tolerance toward Buddhism, the Chinese 
continue to refuse to allow the Dalai Lama to be repa¬ 
triated. In countries where Buddhism faces a revival it 
still has obstacles to overcome. After decades of perse¬ 
cution and restrictions on ordination, a new genera¬ 
tion of Buddhist young people has not emerged to 
succeed aging monks and nuns. How the Buddhist re¬ 
vival will fill the gap and make up for the lost decades 
remains unclear. 

See also: Modernity and Buddhism; Nationalism and 
Buddhism 
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COMPASSION. See Karuna (Compassion) 


CONCENTRATION. See Meditation 


CONFESSION. See Repentance and Confession 


CONFUCIANISM AND BUDDHISM 

Chinese religions are traditionally divided into the 
three teachings of Confucianism ( Rujiao), Daoism 
(Daojiao), and Buddhism ( Fojiao ). Because Chinese 
cultural patterns (wen) were disseminated, primarily 
in the form of writing, throughout East Asia, these 
three teachings spread to Korea, Japan, and parts of 
Southeast Asia. Confucians ( ru ) were scholars who 
took as their principal task the administration and 
maintenance of an ordered society, which they hoped 
to achieve by remaining active participants in it (zai- 
jia). Buddhists lived as monks and nuns in monastic 
communities (saNgha), renouncing the world ( chu- 
jia) behind walls and gates to free themselves and oth¬ 
ers from the bondage of the cycle of life and death 
(samsara). Over the course of two millennia of close 
interaction in China, Confucians and Buddhists 
clashed on issues ranging from bowing to the emperor 
and one’s parents to the foreign ancestry and routines 
of the Buddhist faith. Even so, indigenous Chinese 
Buddhist doctrines and practices stimulated develop¬ 
ments within the late-imperial Confucian renaissance 
known in Western scholarship as neo-Confucianism. 


Historical and cultural considerations 

The history of interaction between Confucianism and 
Buddhism in China is the history of Chinese Buddhism 
in the public and social sphere. Because Confucian 
teachings were initially transmitted to Korea and Japan 
principally by Buddhist monks, successful, separate, 
and local Confucian traditions did not develop in 
Japan or Korea until the neo-Confucian era; the rela¬ 
tionship between Buddhism and Confucianism that 
developed in China is representative of wider trends 
throughout the East Asian region. 

Confucianism became a religious and philosophical 
tradition ( ruxue ) with the establishment of the five 
classics ( wujing ) as the basis for official education in 
136 b.c.e. The five classics include the Shijing (Classic 
of Poetry), the Shujing (Classic of History), the Yijing 
(Classic of Changes), the Liji (Record of Rites), and the 
Chunqiu zuozhuan (Zuo Commentary to the Annals of 
the Spring and Autumn Period). In addition to these 
books, the sayings of Confucius (Kong Qiu, 551-479 
b.c.e.), called the Lunyu (Analects), and the teachings 
of Mencius (Mengzi, Meng Ke, ca. 371-289 b.c.e.) and 
Xunzi (Xun Qing, d. 215 b.c.e.), among other classi¬ 
cal commentaries, as well as state-promoting ritual 
manuals and cosmological treaties, were sponsored by 
early Confucians (rujia). 

Scholars and the clergy: The question of 
Buddhist patronage 

During the Elan dynasty (206 B.C.E.-220 C.E.), Bud¬ 
dhism remained essentially an elusive, foreign creed, 
practiced primarily among the many Central Asian 
merchant communities that grew in Chinese trade 
centers. Buddhism did not pose an institutional threat 
to the burgeoning Confucian orthodox tradition of 
statecraft or to the emergent Eluang-Lao proto-Daoist 
religious groups. During the interval between the fall 
of the Han and establishment of the Sui dynasty 
(581-618), however, piecemeal Buddhist doctrines 
and practices—especially teachings about dhyana 
(trance state) and sunyatA (emptiness) as ex¬ 
plained in the prainApAramitA literature— were of 
great interest to both non-Chinese rulers in the north 
and southern aristocrats. Serindian monks and their 
Chinese counterparts in the north and south after 310 
C.E. began to trade verses of poetry with aristocrats to 
communicate Buddhist theories in a Chinese context. 
The outcome of these exchanges between Confucian- 
trained aristocrats, Buddhist monks, and Daoist adepts 
is known as “dark learning” (xuanxue). “Pure talk” 
(qingtan) exchanges that included discussions about 
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poetry and comparisons between Mahayana Buddhist 
thought and the Laozi and Zhuangzi —two Chinese clas¬ 
sical texts that later became associated with Daoism— 
resulted from this interaction. 

Because Confucianism at this time comprised a dif¬ 
fuse category of aristocratic pursuits and interests (at 
least in part because the failings of Confucian statecraft 
were considered responsible for the downfall of the 
Han) rather than an exclusive set of doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts, Buddhism began to surface as a formidable re¬ 
ligious institution. During the early decades of the fifth 
century, full translations of Indian Buddhist monastic 
codes (vinaya) were completed; the vinaya regulated 
the lives of monks and nuns in Chinese monasteries in 
ways that were more consistent with Indian societal 
norms. This development prompted Emperor Wudi (r. 
424-451) of the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) to 
initiate the first anti-Buddhist persecutions at the re¬ 
quest of both his Daoist and Confucian ministers Kou 
Qianzhi (d. 448) and Cui Hao (381-450). Both advis¬ 
ers wished to transform the state into a more sinified 
society, and saw members of the recently disciplined 
sangha as world-renouncing and discourteous to the 
emperor and secular worthies. Emperor Wudi of the 
Northern Zhou (557—581) also accepted this rationale 
and instigated anti-Buddhist persecutions that resulted 
in the widespread defrocking of monks and nuns and 
the confiscation of monastic property. These policies 
indicate that by 446 the institutional footprint of the 
Buddhist church was broad enough to challenge in¬ 
digenous Chinese power blocks. 

With the establishment of Sui hegemony over north 
and south China by 589, the Buddhist church became 
both an instrument of state promotion through its 
Buddhist relic ( sarira ) distribution campaigns, and the 
object of censure by Confucians and Daoists critical of 
Buddhist economic and social influence throughout 
China. During the early decades of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907), Confucian and Daoist advisors submitted 
memorials to the throne condemning the Buddhist 
church for myriads of reasons, including claims of il¬ 
legal ordinations, religious arrogance, commercial ac¬ 
tivities, and tax evasion, which led emperor Gaozu (r. 
618-627) in 626 to proclaim Confucianism and Dao¬ 
ism the two pillars of the state. Prior to Empress Wu 
Zhao’s (r. 690-705) foundation of the short-lived 
Zhou dynasty and the An Lushan rebellion (755-763), 
the Tang court and its Confucian administrators 
adopted a policy of tepid tolerance toward Buddhism 
and allowed it to expand. Emperor Taizong (r. 627- 
650) famously sponsored Xuanzang’s (ca. 600-664) 


translation projects after his return from India with 
hundreds of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Empress Wu Zhao forever changed the world of 
Confucians and Buddhists in China. Her rise to power 
conflicted with traditional Confucian ideology favoring 
male rulers, which prompted her to institute sweeping 
reforms in the Confucian official examination system. 
Wu Zhao employed an open examination system for 
officials in order to counter the power of the ingrained 
aristocratic families who were hostile to her. Thus, the 
examination system originally set up during the Han, 
and institutionalized during the Sui, became a vehicle 
to promote scholars who did not necessarily hail from 
aristocratic or influential families. When the Tang rul¬ 
ing house was reestablished under emperor Xuanzong 
(r. 713-755), the cultivation of belles lettres—defined 
as refined knowledge of the classics and the composi¬ 
tion of poetry ( shih )—remained the basis for receiving 
the highest honors in the palace examinations as “pre¬ 
sented scholars” ( jinshi ). Confucian learning during 
Xuanzong’s reign was memorialized in the writings of 
Wang Wei (701-761), Li Bai (701-762), and Du Fu 
(712-770)—three of China’s greatest poets—while bu¬ 
reaucrats implemented imperial decrees designed to 
restrain the institutional power of Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies, which had been extravagantly patronized by Wu 
Zhao. In 725 Xuanzong traveled to sacred Mount Tai 
to perform the Confucian state rites of feng and shan, 
and during his reign he received Indian esoteric Bud¬ 
dhists at court and helped to establish a small esoteric 
Buddhist institution in China. 

The most significant anti-Buddhist persecution in 
China occurred during the Huichang era (841-845). 
Emperor Wuzong took note of memorials to the throne 
by Confucian stalwarts like Han Yu (768-824)—who, 
after witnessing a procession of a finger-joint relic of 
the Buddha in 819, wrote the polemical Lun fogu biao 
(Memorial on the Buddha’s Bone) —and adopted poli¬ 
cies to suppress the influence of Buddhism throughout 
Chinese society. Wuzong ordered the seizure of monas¬ 
tic properties, expelled monks and nuns from monas¬ 
teries, and prohibited youths from taking tonsure. By 
845 Wuzong’s policies had led to the defrocking of 
260,000 nuns and monks and the destruction of more 
than 4,600 monasteries and 40,000 shrines. Wuzong’s 
antiforeign decrees also effectively eradicated Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Nestorian Christianity, and Manichaeism 
from China in an attempt to address the threat that 
the Uighurs and Tibetans posed from the northwest 
and west. 
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Han Yu’s memorial, however, epitomized the anti- 
foreign sentiment from a Confucian standpoint by 
suggesting that Buddhism was a barbarian cult, and 
that the Buddha himself was a barbarian—meaning 
someone who does not know the proper relationship 
between ruler and minister, father and son, or who 
does not wear ancient Chinese garb. Hence, if the Bud¬ 
dha were to arrive in China the emperor would merely 
give him an audience, a banquet, and award him a suit 
of clothes, after which he would be escorted under 
guard to the border. Han Yu thought that Buddhism 
threatened the Confucian administration of Chinese 
society by inciting people to publicly worship the Bud¬ 
dha bone. 

Confucian and Chinese patriarchs 

During the Song dynasty (960-1279) Confucian 
scholars and Buddhist monks were both bitter ene¬ 
mies and close allies. The early Song court supported 
new Buddhist translation projects, awarded excep¬ 
tional patronage to followers of the Chan school, 
and facilitated debates between Confucian officials 
about fiscal, educational, and social policies. After the 
An Lushan rebellion, patronage for Buddhism and its 
institutions fell to a new southern gentry class, 
formed through the massive population shift south¬ 
ward as people fled the war-torn north. Between 742 
and 1200, the population of north China grew by 58 
percent, while it doubled or tripled in the south. Most 
of the new southern gentry were not connected to the 
elite families that provided the pool of civil-service ap¬ 
plicants between the Han and Tang dynasties. There¬ 
fore, the Song imperial examinations provided the 
basis for a much more loyal and dynamic Confucian- 
educated bureaucracy than ever before. On the bor¬ 
ders of Song territory, non-Chinese states threatened 
the Confucian world order, and the gentry literati 
(■ wenren ) produced by the examination system re¬ 
sponded in two ways: the “learning of culture” and 
neo-Confucianism. 

Adherents of the learning of culture approach, in¬ 
cluding the poet and scholar Su Shi (1036-1101), ar¬ 
gued that Chinese (Confucian) culture endured 
through literature, including the cultivation of poetry 
and prose. To Su Shi, Buddhist doctrines did not clash 
with Confucian principles, and Buddhist monks, es¬ 
pecially from the Chan lineage, could appreciate the 
value of cultural patterns and transmit them too. Those 
who supported neo-Confucianism, however, vehe¬ 
mently condemned the renunciant lifestyle and popu¬ 
lar appeal of Buddhism. Initially, Zhou Dunyi 


(1017-1073) and the Cheng brothers—Cheng Yi 
(1033-1107) and Cheng Hao (1032—1085)—and later 
Zhu Xi (1130-1200) advocated studying the path of 
ancient Confucian sages, in particular Mencius, in or¬ 
der to rectify one’s character, become a moral leader 
of society, and follow the principle, rather than the 
manifested phenomena ( ji ), of the ancients. Zhu Xi, in 
particular, encouraged followers to study the “four 
books” in addition to the traditional five classics: the 
Analects, the teachings of Mencius, Daoxue (Great 
Learning), and Zhongyong (Doctrine of the Mean). Later 
followers sometimes included the Xiaojing (Classic of 
Filial Piety) instead of Mencius. Neo-Confucians con¬ 
tended that they transmitted the knowledge and foun¬ 
dation for dynastic and social legitimacy ( zhengtong), 
which had been ignored since the time of Mencius. 
Even though neo-Confucian notions of transmission 
and self-cultivation were directly borrowed from the 
Chan school, Chan Buddhists became the principal fo¬ 
cus of neo-Confucian indignation. 

Gentry and popular Buddhism 

It was not until 1313 that the neo-Confucian approach 
to official education outlined in the Cheng-Zhu school 
was adopted as the state orthodoxy. During subse¬ 
quent dynasties, tensions grew between Cheng-Zhu 
trained officials and Buddhist monks and nuns. With¬ 
out learning of culture supporters, the Chinese 
sangha, which was now dominated by members of the 
Chan lineage, became more focused on obtaining pa¬ 
tronage from local gentry than from the state. During 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), the Confucian official 
Wang Yangming (1472-1529) turned to Chan Bud¬ 
dhist practices and teachings to create a Confucian 
meditation practice known as quiet sitting ( jingzuo). 
Monasteries received largesse from local gentry and 
became centers of learning and culture at a time when 
the state could no longer support local Confucian 
academies. Buddhism during the Ming and Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties became an integral part of the 
three teachings triad of institutionalized Chinese reli¬ 
gions. This occurred despite the increasing divide 
between Confucian officials and Buddhists, and Bud¬ 
dhist rhetoric to the contrary, which was influenced 
by foreign imperial houses importing Tibetan and 
Mongolian Buddhist traditions into the Chinese cap¬ 
ital of Beijing. 

See also: China; Daoism and Buddhism; Syncretic 
Sects: Three Teachings 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, THEORIES OF 

The English word consciousness usually translates the 
Sanskrit word vijhdna (Pali, vihhana), although in 
some contexts vijhdna comes closer to the concept of 
subconsciousness. In Buddhism in general (except in the 
Yogacara tradition), vijhdna is considered to be syn¬ 
onymous with two other Sanskrit words— citta and 
manas —that roughly correspond to the English word 
mind. Buddhism denies the existence of a substantial 
and everlasting soul (atman), but unlike materialistic 
traditions, Buddhism never negates the existence of 
consciousness (or mind). From a Buddhist point of 
view, consciousness is differentiated from the soul in 
that the former is an ever-changing, momentary, and 
impermanent element. Consciousness, however, is 
considered to continue like a stream and is thought to 
be somehow transmitted from one life to the next, thus 
enabling karmic causality over lifetimes. This conti¬ 
nuity of consciousness represents, in a sense, the per¬ 
sonal identity. Consciousness also keeps the body alive 
and distinguishes animate beings from inanimate ele¬ 
ments. Therefore, consciousness is one of the key fac¬ 
tors of Buddhism. 

When the word consciousness is used, it appears to 
refer mainly to the cognitive function directed to its 
object. Thus, this word is defined in the Samyutta- 
nikdya (Kindred Sayings) 111:87 as: “Because it recog¬ 
nizes [something], it is called consciousness 

More specifically, six types of consciousness are 
enumerated in Buddhist texts: visual consciousness, 
auditory consciousness, olfactory consciousness, gus¬ 
tatory consciousness, tactile consciousness, and men¬ 


tal consciousness. These six consciousnesses must be 
supported by the corresponding, unimpaired sense 
faculties (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind) in 
order to recognize their respective objects (color/form, 
sound, smell, taste, tactile sensation, and concepts). 
When these three elements (sense faculty, object, and 
consciousness) come together (“contact,” sparsa), cog¬ 
nition comes about. 

The word consciousness, however, often appears 
without specification regarding sense faculty or object, 
as, for example in the list of the five skandha (ag¬ 
gregate): body/matter ( rupa ), sensation ( vedana ), 
ideation ( samjhd ), volition (samskara), and con¬ 
sciousness (vijhdna). This type of bare “consciousness” 
is also found in several other important contexts. 

Rebirth and the theory of 
dependent origination 

The notion of consciousness plays a cardinal role in 
the context of rebirth, within the large framework of 
PRATlTYASAMUTPADA (DEPENDENT ORIGINATION). In 
those early scriptures that propound very simple forms 
of Buddhist causation there are two basic patterns: one 
centering on consciousness and psycho-physical exis¬ 
tence (namarupa), and the other centering on desire 
(trsna ) and appropriation (upadhi, upadana). Accord¬ 
ing to the scriptures that put forth the first pattern, as 
long as the consciousness has objects ( alambana ) to be 
conceived and to be attached to, it stays in the realm 
of samsara, and the psycho-physical existence will en¬ 
ter the womb (i.e., one will be reborn in the next life 
without being liberated from samsara). Scriptural ad¬ 
monitions to guard the “doors” of one’s sense facul¬ 
ties so that one does not grasp at cognitive objects 
would be closely related to this idea of consciousness. 

Since several expressions meaning desire also appear 
in the context of consciousness attached to its objects, 
these two patterns are in fact closely related. Eventu¬ 
ally these two patterns were combined into more de¬ 
veloped systems of dependent origination, consisting 
of ten or twelve items. Even the full-fledged system of 
the twelve causal links basically consists of two por¬ 
tions: the first (one through seven; ignorance through 
sensation) centering on consciousness, and the second 
(eight through twelve; desire through old age and 
death) centering on desire. (Later Sarvastivada and 
Yogacara interpretations of dependent origination, 
though differing greatly from each other, also support 
this division.) Therefore, the full-fledged theory of 
dependent origination is in a way an elaboration of 
the simpler causation theories described above. In this 
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system also, the third item, consciousness, is usually 
understood as the consciousness at the moment of 
conception, and thus it retains its nature as described 
in the very early texts. 

According to Yogacara tradition, at the time of one’s 
death, a powerful attachment to one’s own existence 
arises and makes one’s consciousness grasp the next 
life. Furthermore, according to both the Sarvastivada 
and Yogacara schools, the consciousness in the inter¬ 
mediate state sees the parents making love. If the be¬ 
ing is about to be reborn as a boy, he is attached to the 
mother and hates the father. If the being is about to be 
reborn as a girl, she is attached to the father and hates 
the mother. Driven by this perverted thought, the be¬ 
ing enters the womb, and the consciousness merges 
with the united semen and “blood,” after which the 
semen-blood combination becomes a sentient embryo. 
Even when a being is about to be reborn in a hell, it 
misconceives the hell as something desirable, and dri¬ 
ven by its attachment to the “desirable place,” it has¬ 
tens to the hell. Thus, in these cases also, the basic 
structure of consciousness attached to some object and 
bound to the realm of samsara resembles the structure 
of consciousness found in the less developed stage of 
Buddhist causation theory. 

The dlayavijndna theory and the theory of 
the eight consciousnesses 

In the Yogacara school, consciousness that merges 
with the semen-blood combination is understood as 
the storehouse consciousness (alayavijnana). Accord¬ 
ing to this school, the storehouse consciousness, the 
deepest layer of one’s subconsciousness, maintains all 
the residue of past karma (action) as “seeds,” which 
will give rise to their fruits in the future. This theory 
enabled the Yogacara school to explain the problems 
of reincarnation and karmic retribution without re¬ 
sorting to the concept of substantial soul. 

The storehouse consciousness is also linked to the 
idealistic theory propounded by Yogacara. Buddhism 
had an idealistic tendency from the early stages of its 
history, and the state of the external world was linked 
to the collective karma/desire of sentient beings. An 
interesting example is found in a Buddhist cosmogo- 
nical legend, which states that as the desire of sentient 
beings became more gross, the surrounding world be¬ 
came less and less attractive. On the basis of medita¬ 
tive experiences, the Yogacara tradition elaborated this 
tendency into a sophisticated philosophical system in 
which the world that people experience is actually a 
projection of their own consciousness. The seeds kept 


in the storehouse consciousness are considered to be 
the source of this projected world. 

Another important function of the storehouse con¬ 
sciousness is the physiological maintenance of the 
body. Since the early stages of Buddhism, conscious¬ 
ness was considered to be the element that distin¬ 
guishes animate beings from inanimate matter. Unless 
consciousness appropriates (i.e., maintains) the body, 
the body becomes a senseless corpse. Since, however, 
the stream of consciousnesses on the surface level is 
sometimes interrupted (as in the states of dreamless 
sleep, fainting, or deep absorption), it was difficult to 
explain how the body is maintained during those un¬ 
conscious periods. Because the storehouse conscious¬ 
ness continues to operate even when the surface 
consciousnesses do not arise, the introduction of the 
storehouse consciousness solves the problem of phys¬ 
iological maintenance of the body. 

In addition to the storehouse consciousness, the 
Yogacara school introduced another subconscious 
layer of mind, namely the defiled mind ( klistamanas ). 
This is a subconscious ego-consciousness that is always 
operative in the depths of the mind. According to the 
Yogacara system, the defiled mind is always directed 
to the storehouse consciousness and mistakes the lat¬ 
ter for a substantial self. By introducing the concept of 
defiled mind, the Yogacara school pointed out that the 
subconscious ego-mind is hiding behind the scene 
even when one is trying to do good things on the con¬ 
scious level. Thus, from this point of view, the minds 
of deluded, ordinary sentient beings are always defiled, 
regardless of the moral nature of the surface con¬ 
sciousnesses. Thus, in addition to the conventional six 
types of consciousness, the Yogacara school introduced 
two subconscious layers of mind—defiled mind and 
storehouse consciousness—and constructed a system 
of eight types of consciousness. These eight con¬ 
sciousnesses are linked to citta, manas, and vijhdna in 
the following way: The storehouse consciousness cor¬ 
responds to citta, the defiled mind to manas, and the 
conventional six consciousnesses to vijhdna. 

Simultaneous versus successive operations 
of plural consciousnesses 

Since the Yogacara model of eight consciousnesses 
means that two layers of unconscious mind are always 
operating behind the conventional six consciousnesses, 
it naturally presupposes the simultaneous operations 
of different types of consciousness. This position, how¬ 
ever, was not uncontroversial among Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions. Since the stream of consciousness represents a 
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personal identity in Buddhism, there was a strong 
opinion that more than one stream of consciousness 
could not exist simultaneously in any sentient being at 
a given moment. According to this position, strongly 
advocated by the Sarvastivada school, when one feels, 
for example, that one is seeing something and listen¬ 
ing to something at the same time, the visual con¬ 
sciousness and the auditory consciousness are in fact 
operating in rapid succession and not simultaneously. 

It is recorded that some schools belonging to the Ma- 
hasamghika lineage did not share this opinion, but it 
seems to have been widely accepted by other schools. 
The Sautrantika (Those Who Follow Sutras) tradi¬ 
tion, which, according to the common view, was an off¬ 
shoot of the Sarvastivada school, was considered to have 
shared the Sarvastivada opinion on this matter, but this 
has been questioned recently by some scholars. 

Sautrantika theories of consciousness 

The exact identity of the tradition called “Sautrantika” 
is one of the biggest problems in current Buddhist 
scholarship. Sautrantika is commonly believed to have 
been preceded by a tradition called Darstantika (Those 
Who Resort to Similes). However, the exact relation¬ 
ship between these two traditions is a matter of dispute. 

Generally speaking, both Darstantika and Sautran¬ 
tika seem to have had nominalistic tendencies; thus 
they challenged the realistic system of Sarvastivada on 
many points. For example, in both the Sarvastivada 
and Yogacara schools, consciousness(es) are consid¬ 
ered to be associated with various psychological fac¬ 
tors ( caitta ), such as lust and hatred, which are 
themselves distinct elements. The Darstantika tradi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, treats psychological factors as 
something not distinct from the consciousness itself. 
The Darstantika and Sautrantika traditions also tend 
not to admit a causal relationship between two simul¬ 
taneous elements. In order for a cause to bring about 
a result, the cause must be at least one moment prior 
to the result. Thus, the cognitive object, which is con¬ 
sidered to be a cause of consciousness, must precede 
the cognition of that object. In addition, what one per¬ 
ceives is the cognitive image of an object within one’s 
consciousness; one cannot directly perceive the object 
itself. The existence of the external object, however, is 
inferred from its cognitive image. 

Theory of consciousness in 
Buddhist epistemology 

The Darstantika and Sautrantika traditions are con¬ 
sidered to have exerted a strong influence over Bud¬ 


dhist epistemologists such as Dignaga (ca. 480-540) 
and DharmakIrti (ca. 600-660). At the same time, 
Dignaga also clearly inherited the idealistic system of 
Yogacara, as is shown in the theory of cognition cog¬ 
nizing itself (svasamvitti ) in the Pramanasamuccaya 
(verses 1.8cd-12). 

Further, one of Dignaga’s important contributions 
(Pramanasamuccaya [Collected Writings on the Means 
of Cognition], verses 1.2-8ab) was the redefinition of 
perception (pratyaksa ) and its strict differentiation 
from inference (anumana ). He maintained that the 
cognition of the five sense consciousnesses (from vi¬ 
sual through tactile) are always perception, and that 
the mental consciousness operates in both perception 
and inference. This distinction between the five sense 
consciousnesses and the mental consciousness is in line 
with the theories of Sarvastivada and Yogacara. 

Relationship with the tathagatagarbha theory 

Another development in the theory of consciousness 
is the association of the storehouse consciousness with 
the tathAgatagarbha (embryo of tathagata, or 
buddha-nature) theory. The storehouse consciousness 
was originally conceived as the root of the deluded 
mind and the defiled world, and thus is itself defiled. 
It was to be transformed into pure wisdom when one 
attains awakening, but the storehouse consciousness 
before the transformation was not considered to be a 
pure element in the original Yogacara system. How¬ 
ever, some lines of the Yogacara tradition, most no¬ 
tably the position presented in the Lankavatara- 
sutra (Discourse on the Occasion of the [Buddha’s] En¬ 
try into Lanka) came to associate, and even identify, 
the storehouse consciousness with the tathagata¬ 
garbha, the pure element latent in deluded, ordinary 
beings. Since some Indian masters who transmitted 
the Yogacara doctrine to China, most notably Para- 
martha (499-569), were heavily influenced by these 
lines of thought, the exact relationship between the 
storehouse consciousness and the tathagatagarbha be¬ 
came an important issue in Chinese Buddhism. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Philosophy; 
Psychology; Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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CONSECRATION 

Consecration has been broadly defined as “an act or 
ritual that invests objects, places, or people with reli¬ 
gious significance, often by way of power and holiness” 
(Bowker, p. 234). In terms of Buddhism, consecration 
has been characterized as a ritual that transmutes an 
image or a stupa from a mundane object into the na¬ 
ture of a Buddha (Bentor 1997). Consecrated objects 
include not only images and stupas, but representa¬ 
tional paintings, books, and other objects. Abhiseka, 
the Sanskrit term ordinarily translated as “consecra¬ 
tion,” expands this signification to include kingship 
(rajabhiseka) and designates the act or ritual specifi¬ 
cally as one of sprinkling or anointing with sacred wa¬ 
ter. This entry deals with the ritual techniques for 
sanctifying objects that figure specifically in Buddhist 
devotional practice, in particular images and stupa- 
enshrined relics, to the exclusion of sacred places such 
as monasteries and revered personages such as monks 
and kings. Furthermore, even though water lustration 
features prominently in consecration rituals, this essay 
broadens the meaning of abhiseka beyond the act of 
anointing to include various techniques and devices by 
which these objects are sacralized, making them pow¬ 
erful and auspicious both for what they symbolize or 
represent and what they become via the act of conse¬ 
cration. For example, a consecrated Buddha image si¬ 
multaneously both represents and is the living presence 
of the Buddha, while an unconsecrated image merely 
symbolizes the Blessed One. 

An image of the Buddha or a Buddhist saint be¬ 
comes an icon in the sense that it partakes of the sub¬ 
stance of that which it represents by means of a 
consecration ritual. By contrast, a bodily relic of the 
Buddha (sarlradhatu) by its inherent nature partakes 


of the Buddha’s very substance. Consequently, a stupa 
becomes an icon when it enshrines a relic, and a relic 
maybe placed inside a Buddha image for the same pur¬ 
pose. A bodily relic so employed serves as one of the 
means by which Buddha images and stupas are conse¬ 
crated. The Chinese practice of venerating the mum¬ 
mified body of an eminent monk can be seen as the 
ultimate expression of such iconization, the complete 
fusion of an image of a saint and relic-body. 

As different signs or material artifacts of use and 
association—footprint, bodhi tree, alms bowl, image, 
and even book—came to signify the presence of the 
absent (“ parinirvanized ”) Buddha, so various ritual 
techniques evolved for instilling them with the pres¬ 
ence and power of the Buddha. Not surprisingly, the 
primary signs were associated with the most important 
venues of devotional practice, namely, stupa enshrined 
relics and Buddha images. Throughout Buddhist Asia 
from India to Japan, stupas, pagodas, and image halls 
became major features of that part of the monastic com¬ 
plex referred to as the “Buddha’s dwelling place” ( bud- 
dhavasa), complementing the “monk’s dwelling place” 
(sahghavasa ). As these terms suggest, the monastery 
served and continues to serve not only as a place where 
monks pursue the paths of meditation and study but 
participate in devotional practices as ritual func¬ 
tionaries. One of the ritual acts performed by monks 
that is central to venerating the Buddha ( bnddhapuja) 
includes consecrating icons. 

Making the Buddha present 

Not surprisingly, all consecration rituals throughout 
Asia are not the same. They reflect different Buddhist 
traditions as well as the particular cultures in which 
they flourished. Although no one ritual fits all cases, 
there are commonalities. Preeminently, Buddha im¬ 
ages and relics as well as other material artifacts asso¬ 
ciated with the Buddha make the Buddha available to 
a particular time and place. In doing so they serve as 
the Buddha’s functional equivalent or double, espe¬ 
cially in ritual contexts. 

The Kosalabimbavannana (The Laudatory Account 
of the Kosala Image), a thirteenth-century Pali Sin¬ 
halese text, describes how the image functions as the 
Buddha’s double. Like the better known Mahayana 
version of the story associated with King Udayana, the 
Buddha’s absence becomes the occasion for the con¬ 
struction of an image of the Blessed One. In the Pali 
rendition, King Pasenadi of Kosala pays the Buddha a 
visit only to find him away on a journey. When the 
Buddha returns the following day, the king laments 
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how disappointed he was not to see the Buddha and 
requests that an image in the likeness of the tathagata 
be made for the benefit of the whole world. The Blessed 
One acquiesces, adding that whoever builds an image 
of whatever size and material accrues an immeasur¬ 
able, incalculable benefit. Returning to his residence, 
King Pasenadi (Sanskrit, Prasenajit) orders a Buddha 
image made of sandalwood displaying the thirty-two 
marks of a Great Person (Sanskrit, mahapurusa; Pali, 
mahapurisa ) inlaid with gold and clothed in yellow 
robes. After its completion he invites the Buddha to 
see the image housed in a bejeweled shrine. As the Bud¬ 
dha enters the shrine, the statue behaves as if it were 
animated, rising to greet the Fully Enlightened One 
who states that after his parinirvdna the image will per¬ 
petuate his teaching (dharma) for five thousand years. 
The story stipulates that presencing the Buddha 
through material relics, in this case an image, provides 
the locus for the expression of religious sentiment and 
the opportunity to make merit through ritual offer¬ 
ings. Furthermore, in materializing the Buddha and 
the dharma—a key feature of consecration ritual— 
such representations ensure the perpetuation of the re¬ 
ligion ( sasana ). 

Consecration as transformation 

Phenomenologically, consecration rituals transform im¬ 
ages, caitya, and other material signs of the Buddha into 
Buddha surrogates. As recounted in the Mahaparinir- 
vana-sutra, at the Buddha’s cremation his body is 
transmuted into corporeal relics, not by water as in an 
abhiseka rite, but via fire. The parinirvaned body as¬ 
sumes a new, dispersed form in bodily relics, objecti¬ 
fied artifacts of the Buddha’s charisma. Regarding 
Buddha images, the Kosalabimbavannana and other 
textual accounts ascribe qualities of the living Buddha 
to the icon, including animation. “Opening the eyes of 
the Buddha,” the pan-Buddhist term for image conse¬ 
cration rituals, conveys a similar meaning. A mere ob¬ 
ject, in this case an anthropomorphic representation 
rather than a crystalline relic, becomes a buddha. In 
East Asia eye-opening rituals were also believed to en¬ 
liven portraits of charismatic monks as well as em¬ 
power ancestral tablets (Japanese, ihai) enshrined in 
monasteries and home altars. 

In Southeast Asia such transformation involves a 
mimetic ritual process informed, as Bernard Faure sug¬ 
gests in his study of the flesh icons of mummified Chan 
monks, by the “logic of metonymy and synecdoche in 
which the shadow or trace becomes as real as the body” 
(p. 170). The northern Thai consecration ritual begins 


at sunset and concludes at sunrise, mirroring the three 
watches of the night of the bodhisattva’s achievement 
of buddhahood. During the course of the evening, 
monks recite the story of the future Buddha’s renun¬ 
ciation of worldly goals, his years as a wandering as¬ 
cetic, Mara’s temptations, and his final awakening. In 
Cambodia and northern Thailand reenactments of 
episodes from the Buddha’s biography, in particular 
Sujata’s offering of milk and honey rice gruel, high¬ 
light the performative nature of the ritual. At sunrise 
monks chant the auspicious verses attributed to the 
Buddha upon his awakening: “Through many a birth 
I wandered in samsara, seeing, but not finding the 
builder of the house. Sorrowful is birth again and 
again. O house-builder! You are seen. You shall build 
no house again. All your rafters are broken; your ridge¬ 
pole is shattered. My mind has attained the uncondi¬ 
tioned; the end of craving is achieved.” 

The physical space in which the consecration rit¬ 
ual is conducted also mimetically replicates the Bud¬ 
dha’s biography. Throughout the ceremony the main 
image being consecrated is placed on a bed of grass 
under a bodhi tree sapling in a monastery’s image 
hall. The area is designated as the bodhimanda, the 
throne of enlightenment that miraculously grew from 
a grass mat, the dana gift provided the future Bud¬ 
dha by Sottiya, the forester. An auspicious cord ex¬ 
tends from the previously consecrated temple image 
around the bodhimanda, thereby forging a conduit to 
the first Buddha image authenticated by the Buddha 
himself. Other ritual paraphernalia symbolize specific 
episodes in the story of the bodhisattva’s enlighten¬ 
ment quest, as well as the tathagata Buddhas of the 
current age. 

During the ceremony the heads of the images placed 
within the bodhimanda are shrouded by a white cloth 
and their eyes covered with beeswax. They have been 
sequestered, much as the future Buddha left his palace 
and sought the solitude of the forest. At sunrise, monks 
chant the gatha (verse) of awakening and the head and 
eye coverings of the images are removed, symbolizing 
that with the opening of the eyes, the images have been 
infused with the qualities of Buddhahood: “The Bud¬ 
dha filled with boundless compassion practiced the 
thirty perfections for many eons, finally reaching en¬ 
lightenment. I pay homage to that Buddha. May all 
these qualities be invested in this image. May the Bud¬ 
dha’s boundless omniscience be invested in this image 
until the sasana ceases to exist.” In different Buddhist 
cultures the act of opening the eyes of the image takes 
different forms. Eyes may be symbolically or literally 
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painted on the image or the eye lightly scratched with 
a needle; regardless of its form, however, it is by open¬ 
ing an image’s eyes that it becomes a living cult icon. 

The ritual process that transforms mere image to 
iconic Buddha substitute imprints the Buddha’s story 
on the image. Narratives play an equally important role 
in the transformation of other material artifacts into 
representations of the Buddha and Buddhist saints. 
Stupa enshrined relics dot the map of the Buddha’s 
itinerary throughout greater Asia: The generous dis¬ 
tribution of hair relics, predictions of the future dis¬ 
covery of bone relics by righteous monarchs, and 
footprints embedded in stone and earth witness to the 
continuing presence of the Buddha. Stories associated 
with these events figure prominently not only in the 
creation of sacred sites but in annual reconsecration 
and renewal ceremonies. 

That a corporeal relic may be inserted into a Bud¬ 
dha image and images may be enshrined in a stupa to¬ 
gether with relics points to the belief that both serve 
as living Buddha icons. As further evidence of this be¬ 
lief, image consecration rituals in northern Thailand 
may include the insertion of a set of internal organs 
made from silver into the image. When a cavity in the 
back of the sandalwood image brought to Japan by the 
Japanese Buddhist pilgrim Chonen (938-1016) and 
enshrined at Seiryoji in Kyoto was opened up in 1954, 
it was found to contain a similar set of internal organs 
made from silk. 

Buddhahood requires extraordinary mental and 
physical attainments. Consequently, instilling these 
miraculous qualities into the image figures promi¬ 
nently in consecration rituals. In northern Thailand, 
the Buddha image consecration sutta infusing mental 
and spiritual perfections ( parami ) into the image is re¬ 
cited, monks reputed to have achieved higher states of 
mental awareness and power are said to “pour” ( phae ) 
them into the consecrated images while seated in med¬ 
itation around the bodhimanda. In the Tibetan tradi¬ 
tion sadhana meditation techniques are at the core of 
the consecration ( rab gnas) of images and stupas. 
Elaborate visualization procedures involve several 
stages: dissolving the object to be consecrated into 
emptiness; visualizing the chosen Buddha (yi dam) 
out of emptiness; inviting this Buddha and its visual¬ 
ized form into the image; transforming them into 
nonduality; and finally transforming nondual empti¬ 
ness into the original appearance of the image. (Ben- 
tor 1997). 


Consecration as dharmicization 

On the night of his enlightenment, the Buddha per¬ 
ceived the cause of suffering and the path to its cessa¬ 
tion. This awakening resulted in penetrating the 
illusions that obscure understanding the nature of things 
(dharma) as ANITYA (impermanence) and causally co¬ 
arising and interdependent (pratItyasamutpada). In 
short, the terms buddha and dharma are mutually in¬ 
clusive; buddhahood necessitates dharmicization. Con¬ 
sequently, stupas, images, and other signs of the Buddha, 
such as the bodhi tree, represent the dharma as well, re¬ 
calling the statement attributed to the Buddha, “Who¬ 
ever sees me, sees the dharma.” Consecration rituals, 
therefore, not only Buddhacize objects, they also 
dharmicize them. 

Dharmicization as a function of consecration ritu¬ 
als takes several different forms. Copies of sutras and 
other texts may be placed in larger than life-size im¬ 
ages or stupas during consecration rituals. This prac¬ 
tice contributed to the “cult of the book” as a material 
relic of the Buddha, especially in the Mahayana tradi¬ 
tion. Evidence for the practice of magically infusing the 
formula of dependent origination (“Those dharmas 
which arise from a cause/the tathagata has declared 
their cause/and that which is their cessation/thus the 
great renunciant has taught”) into images ad stupas ex¬ 
ists from the second century C.E. and continues to the 
present as a pan-Buddhist practice. In the Tibetan tra¬ 
dition, Atisha (982-1054) refers to the mantric use of 
this formula in consecration rituals, and it is currently 
employed in conjunction with mirror divination in 
Chinese and Korean Buddha image consecrations. 
Other Buddhist traditions employ signature sutras as 
a central feature of image consecration. In the Japan¬ 
ese Nichiren school it is believed that placing the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) be¬ 
fore an image during its consecration guarantees that 
it will become a Buddha of pure and perfect teaching 
(Stone). 

In Southeast Asia elaborate techniques developed 
for dharmacizing Buddha images and stupas. In north¬ 
ern Thailand the construction of a Buddha image or a 
stupa included attaching dharmic yantras (diagrams) 
to it, and in Cambodia implanting dharmic marks 
(Sanskrit, laksana-, Pali, lakkhana) plays a central role 
in the consecration of a Buddha image. The officiating 
monk touches various parts of the body of the image 
while chanting Pali phrases (dharani), thereby creat¬ 
ing a dharmic body of doctrinal concepts correspond¬ 
ing to the bodily parts of the image. This transmutation 
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enables a representation made from wood or bronze, 
already rendered living by the opening of the eyes, to 
become a cult icon worthy of veneration (Bizot). 

Consecration as empowerment 

The cult of relics, images, portraits, mummified re¬ 
mains, and other representations of the Buddha and 
Buddhist saints reflect a thaumaturgical belief that the 
miraculous powers associated with extraordinary spir¬ 
itual attainment can be objectified in material form. 
Thus, consecration rituals incarnate the Buddha and 
ARHATs not primarily as idealized spiritual mentors 
and personifications of the dharma but as wonder¬ 
workers, protectors, and grantors of boons. Consecra¬ 
tion rituals, therefore, infuse into these icons a variety 
of powers associated especially with the mental and 
physical attributes acquired through ascetic practices, 
especially meditation. 

Since from the outset the Buddha was venerated not 
only as a teacher but as a miracle worker, representa¬ 
tions of the Blessed One can be seen in similar terms. 
The cult of the power of relics and images should not 
be understood as a later, degenerate form of Buddhist 
piety but as one of the ingredients of Buddhist belief 
and practice from its earliest days. Consecration ritu¬ 
als, in this regard, can be seen as a practical means by 
which this aspect of Buddhism spread and flourished 
throughout Buddhist Asia. 

In Cambodia the consecration ritual infuses not 
only the Buddha’s supernal qualities associated with 
his awakening into the image but various protective 
powers, including the power of gods and spirits, the 
souls of ancestors, and tutelary deities. During the 1989 
consecration of the repaired stupa atop Doi Suthep 
mountain overlooking the northern Thai city of Chi- 
ang Mai, the powers of the protective spirits of the 
mountain, the spirits of wonder-working ascetics who 
dwell on the mountain, and Chiang Mai’s renowned 
kings were invoked, as well as the power of the Bud¬ 
dha relics enshrined there. 

Annual rituals reconsecrating images and relic- 
enshrined stupas are often accompanied by stories 
bearing witness to their miraculous powers. Relics 
radiating brilliant rays appear before awed onlookers, 
or valued images reputed to have previously disap¬ 
peared or been stolen may suddenly reappear in or¬ 
der to be lustrated and otherwise venerated by the 
faithful. Moreover, consecration rituals are not only 
occasions to enliven and empower new or repaired 


images. Devotees may bring previously consecrated 
home shrine images, amulets and talismans, and 
other representations of the Buddha and Buddhist 
saints to be reconsecrated time and again, thereby in¬ 
creasing their perceived protective power and their 
real economic value. 

Buddhist consecration rituals embody the complex¬ 
ity of the religion’s rich cultural tapestry. In particular, 
they open a window to a more nuanced understanding 
of Buddhist devotionalism where images, relics, and 
other material representations of the Buddha and Bud¬ 
dhist saints occupy a central place. 

See also: Initiation; Relics and Relics Cults; Reliquary; 
Space, Sacred 
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CONVERSION 

In most times and places allegiance to Buddhism has 
not been an exclusive affair. Buddhist devotees have 
felt comfortable worshipping various local deities, as 
well as earning merit by making offerings to non- 
Buddhist mendicants (in India), embracing Confucian 
as well as Buddhist values (in China), or visiting Shin¬ 
to shrines as well as Buddhist temples (in Japan). The 
inscriptions of the Indian king Asoka (ca. mid-third 
century b.c.e.)— the earliest surviving written Bud¬ 
dhist records—portray him both as affirming his own 
Buddhist identity and as supporting other religious 
groups. The English word conversion, usually under¬ 
stood to mean the complete abandonment of one re¬ 
ligion and exclusive adherence to another, has little 
relevance in such a setting. 

The closest analogue to the Western notion of in¬ 
dividual conversion is the act of becoming a lay brother 
( updsaka ) or lay sister ( upasika ), portrayed in early 
scriptures as a formal act of affiliation involving “tak¬ 
ing refuge” in the three jewels (buddha, dharma, and 
sangha) and vowing to uphold the five lay precepts. 
Similar rituals are still performed today in many Bud¬ 
dhist societies, ranging from Sri Lanka to Taiwan. An 
alternative analogue might be found in the experience 
of becoming a stream-enterer (Pali, sotapanna), at 
which point one is said to attain a firsthand conviction 
of the truth of the Buddha’s teachings. This generally 
takes place, however, only after a prolonged period of 
practice, demonstrating once again the lack of fit be¬ 
tween the idea of conversion and Buddhist maps of 
the PATH. 

Most commonly, adherence to Buddhism has not 
been the result of individual acts of faith but of a choice 
made by a ruler (e.g., in Sri Lanka in the third century 
b.c.e. or in Japan and Tibet in the seventh century c.E.) 
in the course of political consolidation and imposed 
upon the population at large. Such top-down or soci¬ 
etal conversion (Horton) has been the standard mode 
of transmission of Buddhism outside India, with the 
notable exceptions of China and the West. Such ex¬ 
clusive state sponsorship has often been temporary, 
with a return to the norm of accommodating other lo¬ 
cal religious practices once a new political equilibrium 
has been achieved. 

Examples of conversion in the exclusivist sense are 
easiest to find in Buddhist societies that have been sig¬ 
nificantly affected by a Western colonial or missionary 
presence, such as Sri Lanka (where the public conver¬ 


sion to Buddhism by Colonel Henry Steel Olcott un¬ 
der British colonial rule in the late nineteenth century 
has left a lasting legacy) or South Korea (where the 
growth of Protestant Christianity in recent decades has 
led to a strong polarization between Buddhists and 
Christians). Some Buddhist-based “new religions” in 
Japan, above all the Soka Gakkai, also require their 
followers to renounce all other religious beliefs and 
practices. 

Ironically, the Western notion of conversion ap¬ 
pears to be falling out of favor among new adherents 
of Buddhism in the West, who often describe them¬ 
selves as “taking up the practice of Buddhism” rather 
than “converting to the Buddhist religion.” This re¬ 
luctance to use the term conversion reflects not only 
the traditional absence of a sharp boundary between 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist practices in Asian soci¬ 
eties, but also the profound changes currently taking 
place in the very notion of what constitutes “religion” 
in the modern West. 

See also: Colonialism and Buddhism; Local Divinities 
and Buddhism; Ordination 
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COSMOLOGY 

Although the earliest Buddhist texts of the Main¬ 
stream Buddhist schools —the nikayas or agamas 
(fourth to third century b.c.e.)— do not set out a sys¬ 
tematic cosmology, many of the ideas and details of 
the developed cosmology of the later traditions are, in 
fact, present in these texts. Some of these have been 
borrowed and adapted from the common pool of early 
Indian cosmological notions indicated in, for example, 
the Vedic texts (1500 to 500 b.c.e.). The early ideas and 
details are elaborated in the later texts of systematic 
Buddhist thought, the abhidharma (third to second 
century b.c.e.), and presented as a coherent and con¬ 
sistent whole, with some variation, in the exegetical ab¬ 
hidharma commentaries and manuals that date from 
the early centuries C.E. Three principal abhidharma tra¬ 
ditions are known to contemporary Buddhism and 
scholarship, those of the Theravada, the Sarvastivada, 
and the Yogacara. The Theravada or “southern” tra¬ 
dition has shaped the outlook of Buddhism in Sri 
Lanka and Southeast Asia. The Sarvastivada or “north¬ 
ern” tradition fed into the abhidharma system of the 
Mahayana school of thought known as “yoga prac¬ 
tice” ( yogacara ) or “ideas only” ( vijhaptimatra ), and 
their perspective on many points has passed into the 
traditions of East Asian and Tibetan Buddhism. The 
elaborate cosmology presented by these abhidharma 
systems is substantially the same, differing only on 
points of detail. This traditional cosmology remains of 
relevance to the worldview of ordinary Buddhists in 
traditional Buddhist societies. 

Along with many of the details, the four basic prin¬ 
ciples of the developed abhidharma Buddhist cosmol¬ 
ogy are assumed by the nikaya and agama texts: 

1. The universe has no specific creator; the suffi¬ 
cient cause for its existence is to be found in the 
Buddhist cycle of causal conditioning known as 
PRATITYASAMUTPADA (DEPENDENT ORIGINATION). 

2. There is no definite limit to the universe, either 
spatially or temporally. 

3. The universe comprises various realms of exis¬ 
tence that constitute a hierarchy. 


4. All beings are continually reborn in the various 
realms in accordance with their past karma (ac¬ 
tion); the only escape from this endless round 
of rebirth, known as SAMSARA, is the knowledge 
that constitutes the attainment of nirvana. 

Levels of existence 

The abhidharma systems agree that samsara embraces 
thirty-one principal levels of existence, although they 
record slight variations in the lists of these levels. Any 
being may be born into any one of these levels. In fact, 
during the course of their wandering through samsara 
it is perhaps likely that all beings have at some time or 
another been born in most of these levels of existence. 
The most basic division of the thirty-one levels is three¬ 
fold: the realm of sensuality ( kamadhatu , -loka) at the 
bottom of the hierarchy; the realm of pure form or 
subtle materiality [rupadhatu, -loka) in the middle; and 
the formless realm ( arupadhatu, -loka) at the top. 

The realm of sensuality is inhabited by beings en¬ 
dowed with the five physical senses and with minds 
that are in one way or another generally occupied with 
the objects of the senses. The sensual realm is further 
divided into unhappy destinies and happy destinies. 
Unhappy destinies comprise various unpleasant forms 
of existence consisting of a number of hells, hungry 
ghosts (preta), animals, and jealous gods (asura, which 
are, according to some, a separate level, but to others, 
a class of being subsumed under the category of either 
hungry ghosts or gods). Rebirth in these realms is as a 
result of unwholesome ( akusala ) actions of body, 
speech, and thought (e.g., killing, taking what is not 
given, sexual misconduct, idle chatter, covetousness, ill 
will, wrong view, and untrue, harsh, or divisive speech). 
The happy destinies of the sensual realm comprise var¬ 
ious increasingly pleasant forms of existence consisting 
of human existence and existence as a divinity or god 
(deva) in one of the six heavens of the sense world. Re¬ 
birth in these realms is a result of wholesome ( kusala ) 
actions of body, speech, and thought, which are op¬ 
posed to unwholesome kinds of action. 

Above the relatively gross world of the senses is the 
subtler world of “pure form.” This consists of further 
heavenly realms (reckoned as sixteen, seventeen, or 
eighteen in number) occupied by higher gods called 
brahmas, who have consciousness but only two senses— 
sight and hearing. Beings are reborn in these realms as 
a result of mastering increasingly subtle meditative 
states known as the four dhyana (trance state). 
These are attained by stilling the mind until it becomes 
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completely concentrated and absorbed in an object of 
meditation, temporarily recovering its natural bright¬ 
ness and purity. The five highest realms of the form 
world are known as the pure abodes, and these are oc¬ 
cupied by divinities who are all either nonreturners 
(spiritually advanced beings of great wisdom who are 
in their last birth and who will reach enlightenment 
before they die) or beings who have already gained en¬ 
lightenment. All the beings of the pure abodes are thus 
in their last life before their final liberation from the 
round of rebirth through the attainment of nirvana. 

The subtlest and most refined levels of the universe 
are the four that comprise “the formless realm.” At this 
level of the universe the body with its senses is com¬ 
pletely absent, and existence is characterized by pure 
and rarified forms of consciousness, once again corre¬ 
sponding to higher meditative attainments. 

World systems 

The lower levels of the universe, that is, the realms of 
sensuality, arrange themselves into various distinct 
world discs ( cakravada ). At the center of a cakravada 
is the great world mountain, Sumeru or Meru. This is 
surrounded by seven concentric rings of mountains 
and seas. Beyond these mountains and seas, in the four 
cardinal directions, are four great continents lying in 
the great ocean. The southern continent, Jambudvlpa 
(the continent of the rose-apple tree), is inhabited by 
ordinary human beings; the southern part, below the 
towering range of mountains called the abode of snows 
(himalaya ), is effectively India, the known world and 
the land where buddhas arise. At the outer rim of this 
world disc is a ring of iron mountains holding in the 
ocean. In the spaces between world discs and below are 
various hells; in some sources these are given as eight 
hot hells and eight cold hells. An early text describes 
how in the hell of Hot Embers, for example, beings are 
made to climb up and down trees bristling with long, 
red hot thorns, never dying until at last their bad karma 
is exhausted ( Majjhimanikdya iii, 185). 

On the slopes of Mount Sumeru itself and rising 
above its peak are the six heavens inhabited by the 
gods of the sense world. The lowest of these is that of 
the Gods of the Four Kings of Heaven, who guard the 
four directions. On the peak of Mount Sumeru is the 
heaven of the Thirty-Three Gods, which is ruled by its 
king, Indra or Sakra (Pali, Sakka), while in the shadow 
of Mount Sumeru dwell the jealous gods called asuras, 
who were expelled from the heaven of the Thirty-Three 
by Indra. Above the peak is the Heaven of the Con¬ 
tented Gods or Tusita, where buddhas-to-be, like the 


future Maitreya, are reborn and await the time to take 
birth. The highest of the six heavens of the sense world 
is that of the Gods who have Power over the Creations 
of Others, and it is in a remote part of this heaven that 
Mara, the Evil One, lives, wielding his considerable re¬ 
sources in order to prevent the sensual world from los¬ 
ing its hold on its beings. The six heavens of the sense 
world are inhabited by gods and goddesses who, like 
human beings, reproduce through sexual union, 
though some say that in the higher heavens this union 
takes the form of an embrace, the holding of hands, a 
smile, or a mere look. The young gods and goddesses 
are not born from the womb, but arise instantly in the 
form of a five-year-old child in the lap of the gods (Ab- 
hidharmakosa iii, 69-70). 

Above these sense-world heavens is the Brahma 
World, a world of subtle and refined mind and body. 
Strictly, brahmas are neither male nor female, although 
it seems that in appearance they resemble men. The 
fourteenth-century Thai Buddhist cosmology, the 
Three Worlds According to King Ruang, describes how 
their faces are smooth and very beautiful, a thousand 
times brighter than the moon and sun, and with only 
one hand they can illuminate ten thousand world sys¬ 
tems (Reynolds and Reynolds, p. 251). A Great Brah¬ 
ma of even the lower brahma heavens may rule over a 
thousand world systems, while brahmas of the higher 
levels are said to rule over a hundred thousand. Yet it 
would be wrong to conclude that there is any one or 
final overarching Great Brahma—God the Creator. It 
may be that beings come to take a particular Great 
Brahma as creator of the world, and a Great Brahma may 
himself even form the idea that he is creator, but this 
is just the result of delusion on the part of both par¬ 
ties. In fact the universe recedes upwards with one class 
of Great Brahma being surpassed by a further, higher 
class of Great Brahma. Thus the world comprises “its 
gods, its Mara and Brahma, this generation with its as¬ 
cetics and brahmins, with its princes and peoples” 
(.Dighanikaya i, 62). 

The overall number of world systems that consti¬ 
tute the universe in its entirety cannot be specified. The 
nikaya/agama texts sometimes talk in terms of the 
thousandfold world system, the twice-thousandfold 
world system, and the thrice-thousandfold world 
system or trichilicosm. According to north Indian tra¬ 
ditions, the last of these embraces a total of one billion 
world systems, while the southern traditions say a tril¬ 
lion. But even such a vast number cannot define the 
full extent of the universe; there is no spatial limit to 
the extent of world systems. 
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Cycles of time 

The temporal limits of the universe are equally elusive. 
World systems as a whole are not static; they them¬ 
selves go through vast cycles of expansion and con¬ 
traction across vast eons of time. World systems 
contract in great clusters of a billion at a time. Most 
frequently this contraction is brought about by the de¬ 
structive force of fire, but periodically it is brought 
about by water and wind. This fire starts in the lower 
realms of the sense-sphere and, having burnt up these, 
it invades the form realms; but having burnt up the 
realms corresponding to the first dhyana, it stops. The 
realms corresponding to the second, third, and fourth 
dhyanas and the four formless realms are thus spared 
destruction. But when the destruction is wreaked by 
water, the three realms corresponding to the second 
dhyana are included in the general destruction. The 
destruction by wind invades and destroys even the 
realms corresponding to the third dhyana. Only the 
subtle realms corresponding to the fourth dhyana and 
the four formless meditations are never subject to this 
universal destruction. 

The length of time it takes for the universe to com¬ 
plete one full cycle of expansion and contraction is 
known as a mahdkalpa (great eon). A mahakalpa is made 
up of four intermediate eons consisting of the period 
of contraction, the period when the world remains 
contracted, the period of expansion, and the period 
when the world remains expanded. The length of a 
great eon is not specified in human years but only by 
reference to similes: 

Suppose there was a great mountain of rock, seven miles 
across and seven miles high, a solid mass without any 
cracks. At the end of every hundred years a man might 
brush it just once with a fine Benares cloth. That great 
mountain of rock would decay and come to an end 
sooner than even the eon. So long is an eon. And of eons 
of this length not just one has passed, not just a hundred, 
not just a thousand, not just a hundred thousand. 
{Samyuttanikaya ii, 181-182) 

The Buddha is said to have declared that samsara’s— 
that is, our—beginning was inconceivable and that its 
starting point could not be indicated; the mother’s 
milk drunk by each of us in the course of our long 
journey through samsara is greater by far than the 
water in the four great oceans (Samyuttanikaya ii, 
180 - 181 ). 

Within this shifting and unstable world of time and 
space that is samsara, beings try to make themselves at 
ease. The life spans of beings vary. In general, beings who 
inhabit the lower realms of existence live shorter, more 



A Tibetan thang ka (scroll painting) depicting the Wheel of Life. 
© Earl and Nazima Kowall/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

precarious, lives, while the gods live longer; at the high¬ 
est realms, gods live vast expanses of time—up to eighty- 
four thousand eons. Yet the happiness that beings find 
or achieve cannot be true happiness, not permanently 
lasting, but merely a relatively longer or shorter tempo¬ 
rary respite. Beings in the lowest hell realms experience 
virtually continuous pain and suffering until the results 
of the actions that brought them there are exhausted. In 
contrast, beings in the higher brahma worlds experience 
an existence entirely free of all overt suffering; but while 
their lives may endure for inconceivable lengths of time 
in human terms, they must eventually come to an end 
once again when the results of the actions that brought 
them there are exhausted. 

Cosmology and psychology 

An important principle of the Buddhist cosmological 
vision lies in the equivalence of cosmology and PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY, the way in which the various realms of 
existence relate rather closely to certain commonly 
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(and not so commonly) experienced states of mind. 
Buddhist cosmology is at once a map of different 
realms of existence and a description of all possible ex¬ 
periences. This can be appreciated by considering more 
fully the Buddhist understanding of the nature of 
karma. Essentially the world we live in is our own cre¬ 
ation: We have created it by our own karma, by our 
deeds, words, and thoughts motivated either by greed, 
hatred, and delusion or by nonattachment, friendli¬ 
ness, and wisdom. The cosmos is thus a reflection of 
our actions, which are in turn the products of our 
hearts and minds. For in this fathom-long body with 
its mind and consciousness, said the Buddha, lies the 
world, its arising, its ceasing, and the way leading to 
its ceasing ( Samyuttanikaya i, 62). 

Essentially the states of mind that give rise to 
unwholesome actions—strong greed, hatred, and 
delusion—lead to rebirth in the unhappy destinies or 
realms of misfortune. A life dominated by the mean 
spiritedness of greed leads to rebirth as a hungry ghost, 
a class of being tormented by unsatisfied hunger; a life 
dominated by the mental hell of hatred and anger leads 
to rebirth in one of the hell realms where one suffers 
terrible pain; while a life dominated by willful igno¬ 
rance of the consequences of one’s behavior leads to 
rebirth as an animal, a brute existence ruled by the 
need to eat and reproduce. On the other hand, the gen¬ 
erous, friendly, and wise impulses that give rise to 
wholesome actions lead to rebirth in the happy realms 
as a human being or in one of the six realms of the 
gods immediately above the human realm, where be¬ 
ings enjoy increasingly happy and carefree lives. By de¬ 
veloping states of deep peace and contentment through 
the practice of calm meditation, and by developing 
profound wisdom through insight meditation, one is 
reborn as a brahma in a realm of pure form or form¬ 
lessness, which is a reflection of those meditations. 

In short, if one lives like an animal, one is liable to 
reborn as an animal; if one lives like a human being, 
one will be reborn as a human being; if one lives like 
a god, one will be reborn as a god. But just as in day- 
to-day experience one fails to find any physical or men¬ 
tal condition that is reliable and unchangeable, that can 
give permanent satisfaction and happiness, so, even if 
one is reborn in the condition of a brahma living 
eighty-four thousand eons, the calm and peaceful con¬ 
dition of one’s existence is not ultimately lasting or se¬ 
cure. Just as ordinary happiness is in this sense duhkha 
(suffering) or unsatisfactory, so too are the lives of 
the brahmas, even though they experience no physical 
or mental pain. 


Nirvana and buddhas 

The only escape from this endless round is the direct 
understanding of the four noble truths —suffer¬ 
ing, its cause, its cessation, and the path leading to 
its cessation—and the attainment of nirvana. Signifi¬ 
cantly nirvana is not included in the thirty-one realms 
of rebirth, since these define the conditioned world of 
space and time, and nirvana is precisely not a place 
where one can be reborn and where one can exist for 
a period of time. Nirvana is the unconditioned, the 
deathless, beyond space and time, known directly at 
the moment of enlightenment. Some beings may find 
the path to nirvana by their own efforts and become a 
pratyekabuddha (solitary buddha), but most must 
await the appearance in the world of a samyaksambud- 
dha (perfectly and fully awakened one), like Gautama, 
the buddha of the current age. Such buddhas tread the 
ancient path of all buddhas, and can show others the 
way to release. Yet they appear in the world only rarely, 
though views on precisely how rarely vary. According 
to the Theravada, some eons like our present are aus¬ 
picious ( bhadda ) with a total of five buddhas, of whom 
Gautama (Pali, Gotama) was the fourth and Maitreya 
(Pali, Metteyya) will be the fifth. Other eons may have 
no buddhas at all. 

A buddha’s sphere of influence is known as his bud¬ 
dha-field (buddhaksetra ) and is not confined to the 
particular world system into which he is born. The 
Theravada sources (e.g., Visuddhimagga xiii, 31) dis¬ 
tinguish his (1) field of birth, which extends to the ten 
thousand world systems that tremble when he is con¬ 
ceived, born, gains enlightenment, teaches, and attains 
final nirvana; (2) field of authority, which extends to 
the hundred billion world systems throughout which 
the utterance of the great protective discourses ( ma- 
haparitta) is efficacious; and (3) field of experience, 
which potentially extends to infinite numbers of world 
systems. 

Mahayana perspectives 

The basic cosmology outlined above with some varia¬ 
tion is assumed by the Mahayana sutras, as well as the 
authors of the systematic treatises of Indian Mahayana 
Buddhist thought. However, the Mahayana cosmolog¬ 
ical vision increasingly expands its attention beyond 
“our” world system and our buddha to include other 
buddhas and their spheres of influence. Early Buddhist 
writings and the non-Mahayana schools such as the 
Theravada and Sarvastivada emphasize the impossi¬ 
bility of the appearance in the world of two buddhas 
at the same time (for how could there be two “bests”?). 
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But this raises the question of what precisely consti¬ 
tutes the world. Mahayana writings tend to respond by 
suggesting that while it is true that there can be only 
one buddha at a time in a single trichilicosm (set of a 
billion world systems), since there are innumerable 
trichilicosms, there can in fact be innumerable bud- 
dhas at the same time in these different trichilicosms. 
Thus Mahayana writings tend to focus on the universe 
as made up of innumerable clusters of world systems, 
and each of these sets of world systems has its own se¬ 
ries of buddhas. Since these sets of world systems are 
not absolutely closed off from each other, we even now 
in our part of the universe—called the Saha world— 
have access to the living buddhas of other parts. A clus¬ 
ter of vast numbers of world systems constitutes in 
effect the buddha-field or potential sphere of influence 
of a buddha. It is this buddha-field that a bodhisattva 
seeks to purify through his wisdom and compassion 
on the long road to buddhahood. The notion of a pu¬ 
rified buddha-field is related in the development of 
Mahayana thought to the notion of a buddha’s pure 
land, such as Sukhavatl—the Realm of Bliss of the bud¬ 
dha AMiTABHA/Amitayus, where the conditions for at¬ 
taining enlightenment are particularly propitious if 
one can but be reborn there. But the question persists 
whether such pure lands are to be found in some far 
flung part of the cosmos or are here now, if we had 
but the heart to know it. 

The Mahayana notion of buddha-fields with their 
buddhas and bodhisattvas finds expression in the 
Huayan jing in a wondrous cosmic vision of a uni¬ 
verse constituted by innumerable world systems, each 
with its buddha, floating in the countless oceans of a 
cosmic lotus, of which again the numbers are count¬ 
less. This vision ends in the conception of a multiverse 
of worlds within worlds where the buddha, or bud¬ 
dhas, are immanent. 

See also: Divinities; Realms of Existence 
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COUNCILS, BUDDHIST 

Before the Buddha died, his statements to the monks 
that they might abolish all the lesser and minor disci¬ 
plinary precepts and work out their own salvation with 
diligence provided ample bewilderment to the mem¬ 
bers of the early sangha. Because these statements 
were open to ecclesiastic interpretation, the early com¬ 
munity decided to hold periodic councils designed to 
encourage tacit agreement with regard to matters of 
doctrine and discipline. In so doing, it was hoped that 
uniformity would be affirmed and sectarianism dis¬ 
couraged. 

Whether the early councils were truly historical 
events has long been a matter of contention in Bud¬ 
dhist communities. While most Asian Buddhists 
believe that the first council was a historical event, its 
historicity is questioned by virtually all Buddhist 
scholars. They argue that while it was not unlikely that 
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a small group of Buddha’s intimate disciples gathered 
after his death, a council held in the grand style de¬ 
scribed in the scriptures is almost certainly a fiction. 
On the other hand, almost all scholars agree that the 
second and following councils were historical events. 
Of special importance is the Vaisall or second coun¬ 
cil, which paved the way for the first great schism in 
early Buddhism. 

The first council was said to have been held in Ra- 
jagrha, India, in the year of the Buddha’s death, gen¬ 
erally thought to have occurred in the fourth or fifth 
century b.c.e. Fearful that the community would dis¬ 
solve through uncertainty over the founder’s teachings, 
the sangha held a council to preclude that possibility. 
Mahakasyapa, one of the Buddha’s chief disciples, was 
appointed president of the council and selected five 
hundred arhat monks as participants. Another disci¬ 
ple, Upali, recited the disciplinary rules known as the 
Vinayapitaka (Basket of Discipline), while Ananda re¬ 
cited the Buddha’s discourses, establishing the Sutra- 
pitaka. Functionally, this important event established 
authority for the group in the absence of its leader. 

The Vaisall council, deemed the second Indian Bud¬ 
dhist council in all accounts, occurred about one hun¬ 
dred years after the Buddha’s death. It was convened 
to resolve a dispute over supposedly illicit monastic 
behavior, such as accepting gold and silver. To resolve 
the conflict, a council of seven hundred monks met in 
Vaisall. Revata was appointed president of the coun¬ 
cil, and Sarvagamin was questioned on ten points of 
possibly inappropriate monastic behavior. Each point 
was rejected by Sarvagamin, the offending practices 
outlawed, and concord reestablished, although signif¬ 
icant disagreements had obviously begun to appear in 
the still-unified Buddhist community. It has been pos¬ 
tulated that Buddhist sectarianism began shortly after 
the Vaisall council, with the Mahasamghika school 
and Sthavlras emerging as individual sects following a 
non-canonical council held shortly after the Vaisall 
event. 

Another council was held in Pataliputra around 
250 b.c.e. during the reign of King Asoka. Asoka con¬ 
vened the council under Moggaliputta Tissa with the 
intention of establishing the orthodoxy of the 
dharma. A thousand monks were assembled, and, un¬ 
der Tissa’s guidance, various viewpoints were consid¬ 
ered and either sanctioned or rejected, with the 
proponents of rejected views being expelled from the 
city. This council is mentioned only in the Pali 
records, and for this reason it is often referred to as 
the third Theravada council. 


A Theravada council was held under King Vatta- 
gamanl of Sri Lanka in 25 B.C.E., following a famine 
and in the midst of schismatic unrest in the Buddhist 
community. Vattagamani convened the conference in 
the capital city of Anuradhapura at the monastery 
known as Mahavihara. The meeting committed the 
Pali Buddhist scriptures to writing, thus “closing” the 
three baskets of scriptures in the Theravada tradition. 

Around 100 C.E. another council was held under the 
Kushan king Kanishka, probably in Gandhara. A great 
scholar named Vasumitra presided, assisted by the 
learned Asvaghosa. In addition to compiling a new 
Vinaya, they prepared a commentary called the Ma- 
hdvibhasa (Great Exegesis) on the abhidharma text 
Jnanaprasthdna (Foundation of Knowledge) , which be¬ 
came the standard reference work for all Sarvastivada 
abhidharma issues. 

Almost seven centuries later, around 792, a council 
was held in Lhasa, Tibet, under King Khri srong lde 
btsan. It was convened at the recently completed 
monastery Bsam yas (Samye) in order to resolve dif¬ 
ferences between Chinese and Indian notions of prac¬ 
tice and enlightenment. Tibetan sources claim that the 
Chinese position was defeated, continuing an Indian 
basis for the development of Tibetan Buddhism. 

In modern times, a council was held in Rangoon, 
Burma (Myanmar), in 1871; this council is sometimes 
referred to as the fifth Theravada council. Convened 
during the reign of King Mindon Min, this council was 
charged with revising the Pali texts. The revised texts 
were inscribed on 729 marble tablets, and enshrined 
in stupas to ensure their survival. 

Finally, a council considered to be the sixth Ther¬ 
avada council was held in Rangoon in 1954 to recite 
and confirm the whole Pali canon. This council was 
scheduled to coincide with the celebration of the 
2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s death. The prime 
minister of Burma, U Nu, delivered the opening ad¬ 
dress to the approximately twenty-five hundred monks 
in attendance. The council was a national festival in 
Burma, and helped established solidarity for Therav¬ 
ada Buddhists throughout the world. 

See also: Bsam yas Debate; India; Mahasamghika 
School; Mainstream Buddhist Schools; Pudgalavada; 
Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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CRITICAL BUDDHISM (HIHAN BUKKYO) 

The term critical Buddhism (hihan Bukkyo) refers to 
Hakamaya Noriaki (1943- ) and Matsumoto Shiro’s 
(1950- ) critique of Buddha-nature (tathagatagar- 
bha) and original enlightenment (hongaku) as 
not Buddhist. Theological and apologetic in nature, yet 
using the traditional textual and philological methods 
of academic scholarship (both scholars are specialists 
in Indian and Tibetan Buddhist studies), critical Bud¬ 
dhism asserts that Buddha-nature and similar doc¬ 
trines are examples of Hindu-like thinking of a 
substantial self (atman), which Buddhism opposes 
with the doctrines of no-self and causality ( pratltya- 
samutpcida). Critical Buddhism further asserts that 
these monistic doctrines deny language and thinking 
in favor of an ineffable and nonconceptual mysticism 
contrary to the discriminating awareness (prajna) 
and selfless compassion that constitutes Buddhist 
awakening. 

Critical Buddhism is therefore critical in at least two 
senses: It is critical of certain widely held Buddhist doc¬ 
trines, and it asserts that the critical discrimination of 
reality and the judicious use of reason and language to 
teach that reality are the hallmarks of buddhahood. 


A third aspect of critical Buddhism is a fierce cri¬ 
tique of Buddhist schools, thinkers, and social pro¬ 
grams that, based on the triumphalism inherent in a 
doctrine of ineffable truth, support the status quo and 
perpetuate social injustice. Hakamaya and Matsumoto 
are especially concerned with the role of Buddhist doc¬ 
trine in various forms of Japanese nationalism and, as 
ordained Zen monks teaching at Zen universities, sin¬ 
gle out their own Sot5 Zen teachings for particular crit¬ 
icism, raising questions about how the founder Dogen 
(1200-1253) has been interpreted within the Soto 
school and about the proper role of theology within 
academic as well as sectarian practice. They have also 
written about Honen (1133-1212), Shinran (1173— 
1263), Myoe (1173-1232), the Kyoto School, and oth¬ 
ers, as well as critiquing the ideal of objective acade¬ 
mic scholarship in the study of Buddhism. 

See also: Chan School; Hinduism and Buddhism; 
Modernity and Buddhism 
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DAIMOKU 

The term daimoku, literally “title,” refers specifically to 
the title of the Lotus Sutra ( Myoho-renge-kyo in Japan¬ 
ese pronunciation) or to its invocation, usually in the 
form “Namu Myoho-renge-kyo.” The daimoku was 
chanted in various liturgical and devotional settings in 
Japan’s Heian period (794-1185) and was later given 
a doctrinal foundation by Nichiren (1222-1282). It is 
the central practice of the Nichiren school. 

See also: Chanting and Liturgy; Lotus Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sutra) 
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DAITOKUJI 

Daitokuji, founded in 1326 as a Rinzai Zen monastery 
by Shuho Myocho (Daito Kokushi, 1282-1338), occu¬ 
pies a vast forested precinct at Murasakino in north¬ 
west Kyoto. Built initially with imperial patronage, 
Daitokuji rose to the head of the Gozan (Five Moun¬ 
tains) system. After its destruction by fire and war in 
the 1450s to the 1460s, patrons from the warrior and 


merchant classes funded Daitokuji’s renewal under the 
leadership of Ikkyu Sojun (1394—1481). After demo¬ 
tion from the Gozan ranks in 1486, Daitokuji became 
independent. 

Daitokuji consists of the main complex ( garan ) of 
gates and communal structures aligned on a north- 
south axis, surrounded by semi-independent sub¬ 
temples ( tatchu ) spreading out in all directions. Each 
subtemple includes an abbot’s quarters, which served 
as a mortuary site ( bodaisho ) for both patrons and 
abbots who are jointly commemorated on the central 
altars and in mortuary precincts. Many of these 
abbots’ quarters are surrounded by dry landscape 
gardens, with interior spaces graced by paintings 
produced by the finest painting workshops of the six¬ 
teenth and later centuries. Subtemple storehouses 
contain an extraordinary inventory of paintings, cal- 
ligraphies, books, documents, and other objects, 
many of them imported from China and Korea. To¬ 
day most of the twenty-three remaining subtemples 
are closed to the general public except during desig¬ 
nated openings. 

Perhaps even more than Zen, Daitokuji owes its 
continuing reputation and patronage to the world of 
tea ( chanoyu) in the lineage of Sen no Rikyu 
(1522-1591). In 1589 Rikyu rebuilt Daitokuji’s San- 
mon Gate, and designated the Jukoin subtemple as his 
family mortuary site. 

See also: Japan, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architecture 
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DAKINI 

The term dakini is already seen in the fourth to fifth 
centuries B.C.E. in the works of the Sanskrit grammar¬ 
ian, Panini. There, the term refers to a type of flesh¬ 
eating female deity that appears in the retinue of the 
goddess, Kali. Over the following centuries, dakinls 
continued to be a part of the Indian pantheon, though 
only as relatively minor figures. In the eighth century 
C.E., however, as Buddhist tantra was taking shape, 
dakinls began to acquire a greater importance. Initially 
it seems that the term was used to refer to human 
women who gathered around sacred sites and rituals. 
Portrayed as typically low caste—prostitutes, washer¬ 
women, and the like—these women would serve as 
consorts for the male tantric practitioners. These so¬ 
cially liminal women were held to have a mysterious 
and dangerous power, and before long dakinls were 
cast as enlightened beings in their own right, Vaj rayo¬ 
gi nl, Vajravarahi, and Ekajati being some better known 
examples. 

The Yogaratnamdla (Garland of Jewel-like Yogas), an 
Indian commentary on the Hevajra Tantra, derives the 
term dakini from the Sanskrit root, dai, meaning “to 
fly.” The accuracy of this derivation has been debated 
by Western scholars, but it was clearly accepted by Ti¬ 
betans when they chose to translate the term as mkha’ 
’gro (sky dancer). The dakini thus described is often 
understood as able to move freely through the space 
of reality, the dharmadhatu. 

In Tibet, dakini can refer either to a living woman 
Buddhist teacher or to a spirit of ambivalent nature. 
Regarding the latter type, the idea has persisted that 
dakinls are attracted by Buddhist practitioners, drawn 
in swarms to powerful meditators like mosquitoes to 
blood. Tibetans further distinguish two kinds of 
dakinls: gnostic (ye shes) and flesh-eating ( sha za), also 
called “otherworldly” and “worldly”—the former be¬ 
ing helpful for one’s progress along the Buddhist path, 
and the latter harmful. Telling one type from the other 
is famously difficult, so that, just as was the case in 


eighth-century India, dakinls in Tibet continued to 
hold a dangerous power. The Buddhist practitioner’s 
difficulty in judging them is made worse by a tendency 
for each type to blur into the other, so that a gnostic 
dakini can suddenly become dangerous, and a flesh¬ 
eating dakini can provide assistance. Ultimately, the 
meditator is advised not to fall victim to either dualis- 
tic conceptualization of these gossamer beings. 

The dakini’ s enigmatic nature has helped it to serve 
a mercurial role in Tibetan Buddhism, slipping easily 
between the human realm and those of the buddhas. 
For followers of the Rnying ma (Nyingma) school, 
this role has placed dakinls at the center of the “trea¬ 
sure” (gter ma) revelation process. A dakini often 
guides the treasure revealer to the discovery site, and 
then the treasure teachings themselves are typically re¬ 
ceived in the condensed language of the dakinls (mkha’ 
’gro skad). Like the dakini herself, the symbolic sylla¬ 
bles (mkha’ ’gro brda yig) of her language are polyva¬ 
lent, their significance difficult to determine. The 
process for decoding these encrypted teachings is a 
mysterious one, involving the revealer opening his 
body’s cakras to allow the treasury of the Buddhist 
teachings to flow forth unimpeded. Thus the dakini’ s 
language suggests a shimmering field of possibilities 
rather than a single determinate meaning. 

See also: Women 
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DALAI LAMA 

The position of Dalai Lama, dating in its present form 
from the mid-seventeenth century, is a uniquely Ti¬ 
betan institution, embodying the most important sec¬ 
ular and religious presence in Tibet. Dalai is the 
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Mongolian translation of the Tibetan name Rgya 
mtsho (pronounced “Gyatso”), which means “ocean,” 
and bla ma (pronounced “lama”), a general Tibetan 
name for a respected religious teacher. 

The name Dalai Lama was first used by Altan Khan, 
a Turned Mongolian chieftain, for his teacher Bsod 
nams (Sonam) rgya mtsho (1543-1588). Bsod nams 
rgya mtsho and his followers then gave the name 
posthumously to Dge ’dun (Gendun) rgya mtsho 
(1476-1542) and Dge ’dun grub (Gendun Drup, 
1391-1474), a student of the great scholar Tsong kha 
pa (1357-1419), saying that each later Dalai Lama was 
the reincarnation of the earlier. The followers of Tsong 
kha pa, later called the Dge lugs (Geluk) or Yellow 
Hat sect, probably saw the prestige that was gained 
through the system of reincarnation by older sects like 
the Karma Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu), and borrowed the 
idea of reincarnation from them. 

The fourth Dalai Lama was the grandson of Altan 
Khan. He was soon followed by the “Great Fifth” Dalai 
Lama, Ngag dbang (Ngawang) rgya mtsho (1617— 
1682). The Great Fifth Dalai Lama and his teacher, Bio 
bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan (Lobsang Chokyi Gyalt- 
sen, 1567-1662), forged a coalition between the Dge 
lug, the Rnying ma (Nyingma) sect, parts of the Ti¬ 
betan aristocracy, and the most powerful of the com¬ 
peting Mongolian factions to overcome the Karma 
Bka’ brgyud and their Gtsang (Tsang) patrons of west 
central Tibet. 

Fifth and sixth Dalai Lamas 

The coalition created a new government called the 
Tusita Palace (Dga’ ldan pho brang) based in Lhasa. 
The Dalai Lamas headed this government and lived, 
after its completion, in the colossal Potala palace 
started by the Great Fifth Dalai Lama in 1645 on the 
ruins of a palace built by the early Tibetan emperor 
Srong btsan sgam po (Songtsen Gampo). After his 
death, the Great Fifth’s prime minister (some say nat¬ 
ural son) Sangs rgyas (Sangyay) rgya mtsho finished 
the palace that came to symbolize and dominate Tibet 
in 1695. After the founding of the Dga’ ldan pho brang 
government and the building of the Potala, the Dalai 
Lamas were not just head lamas of ’Bras spung 
(Drepung), the largest of the Dge lugs pa monasteries; 
they were heads of the government of Tibet as well. 

For his help in spiritual and political matters, the 
fifth Dalai Lama gave the name Pan chen bla ma 
(Panchen Lama) to his teacher Bio bzang chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan, abbot of Bkra shis lhun po (Tashi 


Lunpo), the largest Dge lugs pa monastery in Gtsang. 
From this period comes the theory of the Dalai Lamas 
as emanations of Avalokitesvara, here conceived as the 
bodhisattva of compassion, and Panchen Lamas as 
emanations of Amitabha. In tantric Buddhism there 
are five buddha families, each headed by a buddha. 
The head of Avalokitesvara’s buddha family is 
Amitabha, reflecting the esteem the Dalai Lama had 
for his teacher. The association of Dalai Lamas with 
Avalokitesvara reflects the great importance the 
bodhisattva Avalokitesvara has throughout Tibet and 
the ubiquitous presence of his mantra, Om mani 
PADME HUM. 

The sixth Dalai Lama (1683-1706) was in many re¬ 
spects a tragic figure. Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho concealed 
the death of the Great Fifth Dalai Lama until com¬ 
pleting the construction of the Potala in order to fore¬ 
stall the difficulties inherent in an interregnum period. 
Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho prevented the new incarnation, 
Tshe dbyangs (Tseyang) rgya mtsho, from contact with 
the outside world, and he set up an elaborate sub¬ 
terfuge to make the people think the fifth Dalai Lama 
was in a long retreat. As he grew up, Tshe dbyangs rgya 
mtsho rebelled against the life of the celibate monk ex¬ 
pected of a Dalai Lama, and he took to frequenting 
Lhasa taverns disguised as an ordinary layman. He had 
affairs with young women whom he met there, and ex¬ 
pressed his longing to be with them obliquely in his 
poems, which are widely known and sung even today 
throughout Tibet. 

Though beloved by ordinary Tibetans, Tshe 
dbyangs rgya mtsho offended the Quoshot Mongol 
leader Lhasang Khan, who was shocked by what he saw 
as Tshe dbyangs rgya mtsho’s immoral behavior. 
Lhasang Khan killed the prime minister, captured Tshe 
dbyangs rgya mtsho, and took him to the ’A mdo re¬ 
gion of eastern Tibet, where he died at the age of 
twenty-four in 1706. Lhasang Khan set up his own rel¬ 
ative as an alternative sixth Dalai Lama, a move that 
alienated Tibetans. 

After the death of Tshe dbyangs rgya mtsho, Ti¬ 
betans opposed to Lhasang Khan’s candidate turned to 
the Dzungars, a powerful western Mongolian tribe 
with deep devotion to the Dalai Lamas. This alarmed 
the Manchu-Chinese emperor Kangxi, who saw the 
Dzungars as a threat to Manchu interests. Manchu 
troops invaded Tibet and the seventh Dalai Lama, Skal 
bzang (Kelsang) rgya mtsho (1708-1757), was finally 
installed in Lhasa, after much negotiation, as Dalai 
Lama in 1720, with Manchu backing. Apart from 
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replacing the post of prime minister with a council of 
ministers call the Bka’ shag (Kashag), Skal bzang rgya 
mtsho devoted himself to Buddhist studies and gained 
some fame as a writer of religious books. The Bka’ shag 
met in Lhasa and was answerable only to the Dalai 
Lamas or, when the Chinese presence was powerful, to 
the Chinese representatives ( ambans ). 

For nearly 150 years from the death of Skal bzang 
rgya mtsho until the twelfth Dalai Lama ’Phrin las 
(Trinlay) rgya mtsho, effective political power was in 
the hands of regents appointed from among the pow¬ 
erful Dge lugs pa lamas, monks, and nobility. The 
eighth Dalai Lama, ’Jam dpal (Jampel) rgya mtsho 
(1758-1804), remained detached from political affairs. 
The ninth through the twelfth Dalai Lamas all died 
young: the ninth—Lung rtogs (Lungtok) rgya mtsho 
(1805-1815); the tenth—Tshulkhrims (Tsultrim) rgya 
mtsho (1816-1837); the eleventh—Mkhas grub (Khe- 
drub) rgya mtsho (born 1855 and died within a year 
of birth); and the twelfth—’Phrin las rgya mtsho 
(1856-1875). 

The procedure for choosing Dalai Lamas evolved 
over time. Dreams of respected religious figures and 
visions of oracles have always been important. Since 
the time of the third Dalai Lama, Bsod nams rgya mt¬ 
sho, in the sixteenth century, visions appearing on the 
surface of a sacred lake near Chos ’khas rgyal (Chokhar 
Gyal) in south central Tibet have been considered sig¬ 
nificant. In the case of the seventh Dalai Lama, lines 
from Tshe dbyangs rgya mtsho’s poem—“I will not fly 
far. I will come back from Li thang”—were considered 
an important clue by those charged with locating the 
place of rebirth. Such seemingly innocuous statements, 
or in some cases actual letters detailing a birthplace, 
remain an important part of the selection process, as 
does the ability of the child candidate to differentiate 
items belonging to the earlier Dalai Lama when they 
are placed alongside similar items. 

The influence of China on the selection of Dalai 
Lamas stems from the turbulent years after the death 
of the sixth Dalai Lama and the Manchu intervention 
in the early eighteenth century. The Manchu general 
Fu Kang’an delivered a golden urn from the Manchu 
emperor to be used for the selections of high lamas. 
The Manchu representatives (ambans), who remained 
in Tibet after the Chinese army returned to Tibet, wit¬ 
nessed the procedure of choosing a name from the 
golden urn. From this period also comes the schism 
between the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, as the Manchus 
exploited the traditional rivalry between central Tibet 


and western Gtsang to counterbalance the power of the 
Dge lugs pa sect. The Manchus backed the Gtsang- 
based Panchen Lamas strongly. 

Thirteenth and fourteenth Dalai Lamas 

The thirteenth Dalai Lama, Thub bstan (Tubten) 
rgya mtsho (1876-1933), who, like the fifth, is called 
the “Great,” overcame entrenched Dge lugs pa 
monastic power and reasserted the authority of the 
Dalai Lama as a political institution. After surviving 
an attempted assassination, Thub bstan rgya mtsho 
introduced reforms, first in the large Dge lugs pa 
monasteries and then in the government ministries 
led by members of the Bka’ shag. According to 
Melvyn Goldstein in A History of Modern Tibet 
(1989), the thirteenth Dalai Lama attempted two re¬ 
forms of Tibetan society in particular that would have 
better prepared Tibet for the difficulties of the mod¬ 
ern world: modernization of the army and introduc¬ 
tion of a democratically elected assembly. He failed 
in both reform efforts because of entrenched conser¬ 
vatism and vested interests. 

The thirteenth Dalai Lama skillfully governed Tibet 
during the time of the “Great Game,” the rivalry for 
control of the Central Asian regions that lay between 
the empires of czarist Russia and British India. Fearful 
of Russian influence, the viceroy of British India, Lord 
Minto, sent out an army under Colonel Francis Ed¬ 
ward Younghusband that invaded Tibet in 1904. The 
Dalai Lama fled to Mongolia and then to China. When 
the Chinese invaded Tibet five years later the Dalai 
Lama in turn fled to British India, making his way to 
Darjeeling. He was hosted there by Sir Charles Bell, a 
British political officer, whose book A Portrait of the 
Dalai Lama: The Life and Times of the Great Thirteenth 
(1946) introduced the Dalai Lama to the English- 
speaking world. 

Before his death in 1933 the Great Thirteenth Dalai 
Lama wrote a letter, now viewed as his political testa¬ 
ment, in which he foresaw great change and suffering 
for the Tibetan people if they did not adapt quickly to 
the modern world. Unfortunately the leaders of Tibet 
during the regency period were unable to rise to this 
difficult task, and the fourteenth Dalai Lama, Bstan 
’dzin rgya mtsho (Tenzin Gyatso), was destined to per¬ 
form the nearly impossible task of leading a people 
clinging to a country disintegrating before their eyes 
into an uncertain future. 

Born Hla mo don grub (Lhamo Dhundup) to an 
ordinary farming family in 1935, the fourteenth Dalai 
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Lama was given the name Bstan ’dzin rgya mtsho when 
he became a monk. Bstan ’dzin means “holder of the 
Buddha’s doctrine.” Out of respect, Tibetans call him 
Sku ’dun (pronounced “Kundun”), which means lit¬ 
erally “the presence before us.” The regent, Rva streng 
(Reting) rin po che, guided a search party to the north¬ 
eastern region of Tibet after a sign given after death by 
the thirteenth Dalai Lama, whose body had miracu¬ 
lously turned to face in that direction. A house like the 
future fourteenth Dalai Lama’s had also appeared on 
the surface of the sacred lake. When special marks were 
observed on Hla mo don grub’s body and he was able 
to distinguish items belonging to the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama from among similar items, Rva streng rin po che 
declared him the reincarnation. After payment of a 
large ransom to the local Chinese warlord, Rva streng 
had the young boy brought to Lhasa, where he was en¬ 
throned in 1940 at the age of five. 

The fourteenth Dalai Lama divided his early years 
between the Potala and the Nor bu gling kha summer 
palace, studying Buddhism under the supervision of 
learned Dge lugs pa monks. This changed abruptly in 
1950 when, at the age of fifteen, a political crisis forced 
the Tibetan government to ask him to assume both po¬ 
litical and spiritual authority. 

In China, decades of civil war and instability ended 
with the dominance of the Chinese Communist Party 
led by Mao Zedong. Mao immediately declared Tibet 
an integral part of the Chinese motherland and China’s 
Red Army marched in, easily defeating the badly 
equipped Tibetans in 1950 at Chamdo, on the tradi¬ 
tional border between central and eastern Tibet. In 
desperation, Tibet’s political leaders invested the 
young Dalai Lama with full political authority. In 1951 
China forced a totally defeated Tibet to sign the Sev¬ 
enteen Point Agreement in which it was declared that 
Tibet had always been a part of China. 

The fourteenth Dalai Lama finished his traditional 
studies in 1959. Soon after, when the Chinese army 
suppressed a Tibetan uprising in Lhasa protesting 
tightening Chinese control, the Dalai Lama fled as a 
refugee to India. He was eventually followed by about 
100,000 of his people. 

In India, as Thubten Samphel says in The Dalai 
Lamas of Tibet (2000), “the Fourteenth Dalai Lama has 
managed to transform a medieval Central Asian insti¬ 
tution into a positive force recognized globally” (p. 68). 
He reorganized the Tibetan government in exile along 
more democratic lines and spearheaded attempts to in¬ 
troduce modern education to Tibetan children. In his 



The fourteenth Dalai Lama, Bstan 'dzin rgya mtsho (Tenzin Gy- 
atso), travels widely to promote his ideas for peace and recon¬ 
ciliation in Tibet and the world. Here he is seen speaking in 
California in 2001. © David McNew/Getty Images. Reproduced 
by permission. 


campaign against the Chinese presence in Tibet, the 
fourteenth Dalai Lama has preached accommodation 
and nonviolence. In 1987, in an address to the U.S. 
Congress, he unveiled a five-point peace plan that en¬ 
visions Tibet as a neutral zone of peace. The next year, 
in Strasbourg, France, he announced his willingness to 
accept that Tibet is a part of China if there were a 
strong devolution of power that would allow Tibet to 
be self-governing and to retain its distinctive identity. 
For these efforts he received the Nobel Prize for peace 
in 1989. 

The religious beliefs of the fourteenth Dalai Lama 
are summed up in a verse of the eighth-century Indian 
saint Santideva that he often quotes: “As long as space 
endures, as long as suffering remains, may I too re¬ 
main, to dispel the misery of the world.” The four¬ 
teenth Dalai Lama travels widely, giving explanations 
of Buddhist teaching and exchanging ideas with scien¬ 
tists and leaders of other faiths. 


See also: Communism and Buddhism; Tibet 
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DANA (GIVING) 

It is difficult to overstate the centrality of generosity 
and gift giving ( dana ) in Buddhism. Dana is a supreme 
virtue perfected by bodhisattvas, a key practice of 
providing economic support to monks and nuns and 
the Buddhist establishment, and a means of generat¬ 
ing religious merit. 

Dana is first in the lists of the paramita (perfec¬ 
tion) that a bodhisattva cultivates through the many 
eons of lives that culminate in buddhahood. Giving in 
this context is not only an instance of renunciation 
of material possessions, it also illustrates the bodhi- 
sattva’s infinite compassion and regard for others in 
need. One of the best-known stories in the Buddhist 
world is the tale of Siddhartha Gautama’s penultimate 
life in which he completes the final perfection of gen¬ 
erosity as the bodhisattva Vessantara (Sanskrit, Vis- 
vantara). Vessantara’s extraordinary perfection is the 
gift of his children and wife to a greedy brahman, a gift 
so magnificent that it causes the earth to quake. Other 
celebrated acts of the bodhisattva’s generosity include 
occasions described in the jataka literature in which 
he offers up his limbs, his eyes, and even his life to 
those in hunger or in need. 

In addition to being a moral ideal of a bodhisattva, 
dana is also a practice with considerable social and eco¬ 
nomic significance in Buddhist cultures. Basic to the 
Indian traditions in which Buddhism first developed 
is the distinction between householder and renouncer. 
Dana, a term broadly employed in South Asian reli¬ 
gions, should be understood within the context of the 
relationship of complete economic dependency of 
monks and nuns on royal gifts and the alms of lay 
householders. The laity give food and other requisites 


to monks and nuns through daily ritualized alms 
rounds or through the making of offerings at monas¬ 
teries. Although monks and nuns are not expected to 
reciprocate these gifts, they can offer the gift of the 
Teaching ( dharmadana ), which is often exalted as the 
highest gift. 

Laypeople are motivated to give dana in part be¬ 
cause it provides them with religious merit. Dana, 
when given joyfully and graciously, generates karmic 
merit that results in worldly benefits in this life, as well 
as a fortunate rebirth in the next life. Important fac¬ 
tors determining the merit one earns by making a gift 
are the motivations of the donor, the propriety and 
suitability of the gift, and the worthiness of the recip¬ 
ient. The logic of this last variable ensures that laypeo¬ 
ple will want to give to the worthiest “field of merit,” 
ideally a learned and pious monk, to earn the most 
merit from the gift. While some traditions within Bud¬ 
dhism, particularly within the Mahayana, extol giving 
without discrimination to the poor and needy, there is 
in dana ideology a general preference for ensuring sup¬ 
port for esteemed monks and nuns. 

While texts on lay morality stress the generosity of 
the laity, donative inscriptions across the Buddhist 
world record gifts given by pious monks and nuns, as 
well laypeople, to building and supporting Buddhist 
institutions. Gifts of kings, such as those of King Asoka 
(third century b.c.e.), of almshouses and monasteries 
to Buddhist communities, record the importance of 
royal patronage in the establishment, development, 
and preservation of Buddhism. 

See also: Ethics; Merit and Merit-Making 
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DAO'AN 

Dao’an (312-385 c.e.) is a pivotal figure in all main 
developments within Chinese Buddhism during its pe¬ 
riod of adaptation within early medieval Chinese soci¬ 
ety. His life coincided with the brutal political situation 
in the country following the collapse of the Han dy¬ 
nasty in 220. Until age fifty-three, he migrated through 
many parts of northern China, where he built up sev¬ 
eral Buddhist communities that were later forced to 
disperse due to calamities of the time. Around 365, he 
settled in Xiangyang (Hubei), where he headed a dis¬ 
tinguished Buddhist community of more than three 
hundred members for about fifteen years. In 379, Fu 
Jian (357-387) of the Former Qin dynasty destroyed 
Xiangyang, forcing Dao’an to move to Chang’an, 
where he died six years later while serving as the main 
leader of the local sangha and adviser to the emperor. 

Dao’an’s rich contributions can be divided into 
several categories. First, he changed the rules for 
translating Buddhist texts into Chinese when he de¬ 
manded that the geyi (matching the meaning) system 
of translation be abolished and proper Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist terminology be developed. Second, his influen¬ 
tial commentaries explained the dhyana (trance 
state) techniques, specifically in translations attrib¬ 
uted to An Shigao (late second or early third century 
C.E.). Third, Dao’an systematized the Chinese tripitaka. 
In 374 he published Zongli zhongjing mulu ( Compre¬ 
hensive Systematic Catalogue of Scriptures), in which he 
divided translations made by known translators from 
the anonyms, successfully establishing new criteria of 
authenticity for the Chinese Buddhist canon. The cri¬ 
teria were applied to Buddhist texts in Chinese by later 
scholars including Sengyou (445-518), Fajing (fl. late 
sixth century), Daoxuan (596-667), and Zhisheng (fl. 
early eighth century). Fourth, Dao’an developed the 
Vinaya literature and monastic practice within China. 
In the absence of complete translations of the Vinaya- 
pitaka, he designed his own strict rules for monks, in¬ 
cluding the practice of changing their surnames to Shi 
(from the Chinese transliteration Shijiamouni for the 
Sanskrit Sakyamuni). Due to Dao’an’s untiring advo¬ 
cacy, the Sarvastivada-vinaya was finally translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva (350-409/413). Fifth, he 
developed a form of prajndparamita philosophy, 
specifically the doctrine of the wuben (essential non- 
beingness), which served as a precursor to the Chi¬ 
nese reception of sunyata (emptiness) expounded 
during the second century c.e. by Nagarjuna. 


In addition to these scholarly achievements, Dao’an 
established good communications between the sangha 
and secular governments. Despite the political hard¬ 
ships he endured, he was able to organize sponsorship 
from several political leaders; his friendship with Fu 
Jian and Emperor Xiaowu (r. 373-397) of the Jin dy¬ 
nasty are particularly notable. Dao’an’s advocacy built 
the worship of the future Buddha Maitreya into one 
of the most important East Asian Buddhist cults. His 
outstanding disciples, who influenced development of 
Chinese Buddhism in the next generation, included 
Huiyuan (334-416), the vaunt-courier in the Pure 
Land schools, and Zhu Fatai, the leader of Buddhism 
in Yangzhou. 

See also: Catalogues of Scriptures; China; Commen- 
tarial Literature 
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DAOISM AND BUDDHISM 

Modern scholars use the term Daoism to denote a wide 
variety of Chinese social groups and attitudes. Almost 
any activity engaged in by the elite that was not asso¬ 
ciated with governance has been labeled Daoist. In this 
entry, the term will be restricted to the Daoist religion, 
here defined as the collection of cognate and loosely 
organized Chinese religious organizations, first at¬ 
tested during the first century c.e., that “practiced the 
Dao” (Way) and traced their understandings to reve¬ 
lations emanating from the Dao at various times in hu¬ 
man history. The most important among these 
revelations was that of the deified Laozi, who brought 
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new understandings of the text historically ascribed to 
him, the Daodejing (The Way and Its Power), to Zhang 
Daoling, the first Celestial Master and founder of 
Zhengyi (Correct Unity) Daoism, in 142 C.E. Likewise, 
the term Daoist will refer to those—generally priests, 
but also a few lay practitioners—who devoted their 
lives to Daoist practice. 

These are necessarily vague definitions, for Daoism 
was never a single ism, since its organization, doctrines, 
practices, and even history were constantly being 
reimagined; nor did it require, except in its earliest 
stages, strict adherence to a creed. In the process of its 
unstructured development, Daoist practice came to in¬ 
corporate a wide spectrum of beliefs, attitudes, and 
goals, all allegedly finding their source in the Dao. In 
fact, the endurance of the religion in Chinese society 
stemmed from its permeable belief system and relative 
lack of organizational structure. These features soft¬ 
ened the religion’s outlines and allowed for strategies 
of eclecticism and co-option that assured the spread of 
Daoism, though Daoists were few, throughout two 
millennia of Chinese history. 

As the Chinese struggled to understand the Buddhist 
religion, they naturally did so on their own terms, most 
often through recourse to indigenous traditions of prac¬ 
tice and worship. Buddhist sutras had to be translated 
into Chinese, and Buddhist doctrine had to be explained 
in native terms. Daoism either informed or recorded 
native understandings by adapting Buddhist doctrine 
and practice to its own uses. As a result, literally every¬ 
where one looks in the record of Chinese Buddhism— 
ritual, iconography, monastic economy, philosophy, 
and even translation and the creation of sutras—one 
finds elements that might be elucidated by reference to 
Daoist parallels. While successive dynasties, and some 
Buddhists as well, sought to clarify the boundaries be¬ 
tween the two religions, beyond the walls of the 
monastery this attempt proved less than successful. 

Proponents of the Daoist religion brought further 
political pressures on Buddhism. Often, Daoist orga¬ 
nizations defined themselves with respect to devotees 
of popular sects and Buddhists, whose practices did not 
accord with theirs. By redefining the doctrines and 
practices of other religions in their own terms, such 
Daoist groups would attempt to supplant them. In the 
case of Buddhism, the goal was to replace the foreign 
religion with a “more authentic” Chinese version. Sev¬ 
eral imperial moves to repress the Buddhist religion 
are directly traceable to this attempted co-option. 


The interplay of Buddhism and Daoism can thus be 
characterized as a complex dance of appropriation and 
accommodation, interspersed with periods of suspi¬ 
cion and antipathy. This entry will present in di¬ 
achronic perspective a few of the highlights of this 
diverse history. 

First to sixth centuries c.e. 

The earliest interactions between the two religious 
complexes reveal Chinese attempts to naturalize the 
foreign religion. The putative use of “Daoist” terms to 
translate early Buddhist scriptures has perhaps been 
overemphasized, since the Daoism of the first to the 
third centuries could claim little unique religious ter¬ 
minology beyond that found in the Daode jing, the 
Zhuangzi, and other widely used texts. It is nonethe¬ 
less significant that both religions drew upon a com¬ 
mon fund of Chinese terms, with their established 
connotations, to express their central concepts. For ex¬ 
ample, Buddhist vihdra, or monasteries, and Daoist 
meditation chambers were both called jingshe, a term 
that originally designated a pure chamber used in 
preparation for ancestral sacrifice and that later re¬ 
ferred to a Confucian study hall. 

Several of the earliest mentions of Buddhism in 
Chinese historical texts record that the Han emperor 
Huan (r. 147-167) performed joint sacrifices to the 
deified Laozi, the Yellow Emperor, and the Buddha. 
Around the same time, the notion arose that Laozi, 
who was reputed to have disappeared in the west af¬ 
ter composing his Daode jing, had become the Bud¬ 
dha. This legend was repeated, and greatly expanded, 
in Daoist sources, including a circular distributed 
among Zhengyi groups in northern China in 255, to 
show the superiority of Daoist practices over those 
crafted specifically for unruly barbarians. Around 
300, a scripture was produced, the Huahujing ( Scrip¬ 
ture of [Laozi’s] Conversion of the Barbarians). This 
text, with later accretions, continued to play a role in 
religious controversy into the fourteenth century. 
Versions of the legend were also taken up in early 
Buddhist apologetic treatises and indigenously com¬ 
posed sutras, where it was argued that Laozi and other 
venerated figures of Chinese history were in fact dis¬ 
ciples of the Buddha. 

By the latter half of the fourth century, Daoist scrip¬ 
tural traditions originating in the south reveal the ex¬ 
tent to which Buddhism had come to transform 
Chinese worldviews. The Shangqing (Upper Purity) 
scriptures revealed to Yang Xi (ca. 330-386) show 
vague traces of Buddhist concepts, such as rebirth. 
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Several hagiographies granted to Yang mention the 
practice of Buddhism, though these are clearly re¬ 
garded as only one way to approach the proper study 
of transcendence found in Daoist scriptures. In addi¬ 
tion, Yang’s transcripts include a series of oral in¬ 
structions from celestial beings that borrow heavily 
from the early Chinese Buddhist Sishier zhang jing 
(Scripture in Forty-two Sections). Descriptive flourishes 
in Shangqing depictions of deities and heavenly locales 
also betray new emphases introduced with Buddhism. 

The Lingbao (Numinous Treasure) scriptures, com¬ 
piled during the late fourth and early fifth centuries, 
represent an attempt at religious synthesis that en¬ 
compassed both Buddhism and early forms of Dao¬ 
ism. Lingbao cosmology, soteriology, attitudes toward 
scripture, ecclesiastical organization, and ritual prac¬ 
tice all were adapted from the Buddhism that is at¬ 
tested to in the works of such early translators as Zhi 
Qian (fl. 220-250) and Kang Senghui (d. 280). Most 
strikingly, the Lingbao scriptures contain reworked 
passages from the works of these translators, as well as 
passages drawn from earlier Daoist texts, all purport¬ 
edly revealed in their original form, in earlier world- 
systems. In this way, the Lingbao scriptures were 
portrayed as replacing all earlier sources of religious 
knowledge, and they were so represented to the em¬ 
perors of the Liu-Song dynasty (420-479). 

Scholars have yet to fully explore what this re¬ 
markable synthesis can reveal of the Buddhist practice 
of this period. What is clear is that the idea of samsara, 
with its various postmortem destinies and salvation 
through transfer of merit, was already widely accepted 
among the Chinese populace. The Lingbao scriptures 
did not, however, hold nirvana as a goal. Rather, 
salvific practice was aimed at securing either rebirth 
into the heavens or into a favorable earthly destina¬ 
tion, such as the family of a “prince or marquis.” This 
acceptance of nearly all aspects of Buddhist soteriol¬ 
ogy except nirvana was to characterize Daoism from 
this time forward. In the competition for ritual pa¬ 
tronage, Daoists would claim that Buddhism was the 
“religion of death,” while their practices were dedi¬ 
cated to “life.” Insofar as the ritual practice of Daoism 
took its initial form in these early Lingbao texts, such 
attitudes toward Buddhism became a feature of future 
interactions between the two religions. 

Sixth to tenth centuries 

One might construct a history of the vicissitudes of the 
two religions on the basis of imperial patronage, be¬ 
ginning with Liang Wudi’s (r. 502-549) suppression of 


Daoism, through Zhou Wudi’s (r. 560-578) attempt to 
ban Buddhism, the Sui emperors’ support of Bud¬ 
dhism, and the favoritism toward Daoism shown by 
the early Tang emperors, who held that they were de¬ 
scended from Laozi. This account, however, would 
misrepresent the intense interactions between Bud¬ 
dhism and Daoism during this period. While Buddhists 
composed new sutras that foretold the apocalyptic de¬ 
cline of the dharma, provided charms for personal 
protection, accommodated Chinese filial practice or 
announced the potential utility of Buddhism as a sup¬ 
port for the state, Daoists produced a number of 
lengthy scriptures, such as the Yebao yinyuan jing 
(Scripture on Karmic Retribution and Conditions) and 
the Benji jing (Scripture on the Origin Point), that ex¬ 
posed similar Daoist concerns while also elaborating 
Daoist versions of key Buddhist concepts. These doc¬ 
trinal developments were catalogued in Daojiao yishu 
(Pivot of the Dao), which contains sections on “the 
three vehicles,” the fashen (dharmakaya), and Dao- 
nature, which can be compared to Buddha-nature. 

In terms of both doctrine and practice, the Tang dy¬ 
nasty saw further efforts to harmonize the “Three Re¬ 
ligions”—Buddhism, Daoism, and Confucianism. 
Imperial patronage and efforts at control resulted in 
doctrinal and organizational systematization for both 
Buddhism and Daoism. Daoists created initiation 
grades based on the canonical organization of their 
scriptural traditions and constructed monasteries 
throughout the kingdom, leading to the emergence of 
a fully-formed monastic Daoism. Monasteries were the 
sites of large-scale ritual performances, such as the 
Buddhist Ullambana ritual and the Daoist Retreat of 
the Yellow Registers, based on a procedure found in 
the early Lingbao scriptures. Both of these rites were 
designed to secure the release of the dead from the 
hells and guide them into more fortunate paths of re¬ 
birth or ascension into the heavens. In this and other 
respects, one begins to see, at least among the elite 
classes for whom there is a written record, the begin¬ 
nings of competition between Buddhist and Daoist 
priests to provide ritual services that were often quite 
similar in aim and content. 

Eleventh to fourteenth centuries 

With the better documentation provided by the wide¬ 
spread use of printing and the spread of literacy, an 
extremely lively religious scene becomes apparent. 
Daoism’s shift from court to local centers, noticed by 
modern scholars, is perhaps merely the result of 
increased documentation revealing what had been 
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occurring beneath the surface all along. While elite 
practitioners continued to be enamored of distinctive 
practices leading to personal transcendence, as found 
in Chan or Daoist Inner Alchemy, it now becomes ap¬ 
parent how thoroughly Buddhism and Daoism had 
blended at the local level. In both Buddhist and Daoist 
contexts, there are examples of minor Buddhist deities 
cast in the role of protector deities in local cults; rites 
of “universal salvation” whereby the dead were rescued 
from the hells and brought into the ritual space for 
transfer; and ritual masters who embodied deities and 
caused child-mediums to become possessed by disease- 
demons, so that these might be interrogated and ex¬ 
pelled. This latter practice derives from Tantric rituals, 
with their warrior deities and therapeutic aims. 

Just as local gods were added to the Daoist pan¬ 
theon, new modes of scriptural production and lay as¬ 
sociation were incorporated into Daoism and began to 
play a central role in the development of Chinese reli¬ 
gious life. An example is the cult of the god Wenchang, 
a local deity from Sichuan later recognized officially as 
the god of literature. A book detailing his epiphanies 
and support of the “Three Religions” of Confucianism, 
Daoism, and Buddhism was revealed by spirit-writing 
in 1181. 

One of the several influential schools of Daoism be¬ 
gun during this period was Quanzhen (Way of Com¬ 
plete Perfection), founded by Wang Zhe (1112-1170). 
Quanzhen, which is the dominant form of officially- 
recognized Daoism in modern China, teaches 
celibacy, asceticism, strict monasticism, moral in¬ 
struction, and self perfection through inner alchemy. 
In many ways, Quanzhen self-consciously modeled it¬ 
self on Chan Buddhism. Quanzhen masters gained the 
patronage of the Mongol Yuan rulers and, during the 
mid-thirteenth century, were accused by Buddhists of 
occupying monasteries, running them as Daoist insti¬ 
tutions, and spreading a version of the Huahu jing. 
The literary legacy of Quanzhen Daoism is vast and 
includes volumes of didactic verse and dialogic 
records similar to Chan yulu. 

Another influential school was the Qingwei (Pure 
Tenuity) school of ritual practice, which incorporated 
Tantric rites, mudra, and mandala practice into tra¬ 
ditional Daoist cosmogenic transformation rituals. 
These ritual innovations have been preserved by 
Zhengyi practitioners into the twenty-first century. 

Fifteenth century to the present 

The ethnically Han emperors of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) tended to favor Daoism, but strove to 


bring all public religious expression under strict regu¬ 
lation. They gave official approval to the Zhengyi 
school over Quanzhen, which had dominated the pre¬ 
vious period, and they patronized the printing of the 
Daoist canon in 1445 and a supplement in 1598. These 
remain major resources upon which scholars and 
practicing Daoists alike rely. Nonetheless, such offi¬ 
cial oversight tends to purge from the official records 
much that is vital to understanding the growth of the 
religion. 

Elite neo-Confucians of this period adapted both 
Buddhist and Daoist thought to their own ends. In 
some cases, such as that of Lin Zhao’en (1517-1598), 
a self-styled “Master of the Three Teachings,” attempts 
were made to popularize these beliefs. Lin’s “Three in 
One Teaching,” influential throughout southeastern 
China for about 150 years, was meant to eliminate all 
other denominations under a Confucianism supported 
by the subsidiary doctrines of Buddhism and Daoism. 

More problematic from the state’s point of view was 
the proliferation of lay, scripturally-based, sectarian 
groups such as the White Lotus Society. Such groups, 
unlike the Wenchang cult, cannot be categorized as 
other than eclectic. These societies based their practice 
of scriptural recitation and meditation on scriptures 
that innovated freely with beliefs and practices ex¬ 
tracted from the canonical writings of both Buddhism 
and Daoism, overlain with “Confucian” moral con¬ 
cerns that by this time had become the property of both 
religions. Sectarian scriptures and personalized for¬ 
tunes in verse form were often produced through 
spirit-writing sessions conducted in Daoist and, to a 
lesser extent, Buddhist temples. Such new religious 
groups, patronized even by officials and their wives, 
provided an alternative to institutionalized religion. 

Qing dynasty (1644-1911) efforts at control were no 
more successful than those of preceding dynasties. 
While Tibetan Buddhism was the religion of the Qing 
emperors, recognition was given, as it is in China to¬ 
day, to the two Daoist schools Zhengyi and Quanzhen. 
But the tendencies toward simplification and syn¬ 
cretism of the preceding centuries precluded categori¬ 
cal taming of the vibrant religious scene. For instance, 
while modern Quanzhen venerates Wang Changyue 
(d. 1680), the officially-recognized first abbot of the 
Baiyun guan in Beijing, another influential patriarch of 
the school, Min Yide (1758-1836), is perhaps better 
representative of the times, and certainly better re¬ 
membered today. While fulfilling his father’s wishes 
and serving as an official in Yunnan, Min supposedly 
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met the mysterious Man of the Way of Chicken-foot 
Mountain, who bestowed upon him the inner alchem¬ 
ical practices of the Heart School of West India through 
two scriptures. One of these concerns the methods of 
salvation propounded by the three sages—Confucius, 
Laozi, and Sakyamuni—while the other was a dharan! 
text spoken by the Buddha. In addition, Min received 
a Northern Dipper meditation text containing mantras 
to be pronounced in imitation of Sanskrit. 

In contemporary China, Taiwan, and other Chinese 
communities, there are continued official attempts to 
distinguish Daoism from Buddhism through the cre¬ 
ation of governing organizations, the registration of 
priests, and local oversight—all familiar in the history 
of Chinese religion. Nonetheless, the most prominent 
characteristic of Chinese religion as it is practiced and 
imagined remains its eclectic, all-embracing character. 

See also: Apocrypha; Confucianism and Buddhism; 
Syncretic Sects: Three Teachings 
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DAOSHENG 

Daosheng (355-434) was an influential Chinese 
scholar-monk. He was popular as a lecturer with the 
educated classes and famous for advancing the theory 
of a “sudden” experience of enlightenment. Ordained 
at a young age, Daosheng gave his first Buddhist lec¬ 
ture at fifteen. In 397 he traveled to Lushan where he 
studied for seven years under Huiyuan (334-416) and 
Sanghadeva. Daosheng then journeyed to Chang’an 
with three other disciples of Huiyuan to learn and as¬ 
sist KumarajIva (350-409/413), probably helping in 
Kumarajlva’s translations of the VimalakTrti-sutra and 
the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra). Of 
his many monographs only his commentary on the 
Lotus Sutra is extant; but Daosheng’s opinions are of¬ 
ten quoted in other works, allowing scholars to re¬ 
construct his core ideas. 

Daosheng was severely criticized for his stubborn re¬ 
fusal to accept the accuracy of the first translation of 
the Mahayana Nirvana Sutra because of its claim that 
all sentient beings possess the buddha-nature except for 
the evil icchantika. After returning to Lushan in 430, 
he was exonerated and praised for his insight when a 
new, expanded translation of this sutra that had re¬ 
moved the icchantika exclusion was brought to him. 

Daosheng was perhaps the first person in China to 
see the marga (path) implications of the buddha- 
nature doctrine famously extolled in the Nirvana Sutra. 
This sutra preaches the positive aspects of nirvana as 
pure, eternal, personal, and so on, and Daosheng 
linked this with the buddha-nature concept to affirm 
a pure, blissful “true self’ that can only be realized 
suddenly. If the buddha-nature is indivisible, he ar¬ 
gued, then it is realized completely or not at all. He 
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advocated a gradual path of training to prepare one for 
this sudden flash of insight, thereby completing the 
path in that moment of epiphany. This led to height¬ 
ened interest in the Nirvana Sutra and serious debate 
in China and Tibet over sudden versus gradual con¬ 
ceptions of the path. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening); Tathagatagarbha 
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DAOXUAN 

Daoxuan (596-667) was one of the most versatile and 
prolific Chinese monks of the medieval period. Son of 
a prominent official, he became a monk at an early age 
and soon earned a reputation for erudition and in¬ 
dustry. Although sources disagree on Daoxuan’s place 
of origin, he lived for most of his adult life in or near 
the Tang capital at Chang’an, where he worked for a 
brief period at the translation center of the great trans¬ 
lator Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) and served as abbot of 
Ximing Monastery. Daoxuan’s writings include a cat¬ 
alog of Buddhist texts, various historical works, nu¬ 
merous works on the monastic regulations, and 
records of his visionary encounters with divine beings. 

Daoxuan’s most influential historical works are a 
large compilation of accounts of monks titled Xu 
gaoseng zhuan (Further Biographies of Eminent Monks) 
and Guang hongming ji (Expanded Collection of the 
Propagation of Light), a collection of documents by 
more than 130 authors relating for the most part to 
debates between Buddhists and their detractors at 
court. Daoxuan’s most important work on the monas¬ 
tic regulations, Sifenlu shanfan buque xingshichao 
(Notes on Conduct: Abridgements and Emendations to 
the Four-Part Regulations), attempts to provide a hand¬ 
book for monastic practice based on the Dharmagup- 
takavinaya (Chinese, Sifen lu). 

Various legends circulated about Daoxuan’s life, the 
most famous of which were that a spirit placed a tooth 


of the Buddha in his protection and that he was the 
reincarnation of the sixth-century monk Sengyou. 

See also: Biographies of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng 
zhuan); History; Vinaya 
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DAOYI (MAZU) 

Mazu Daoyi (709-788) is one of the main figures in 
the history of the Chan school. The appearance of 
Mazu and his disciples represented a key point in the 
historical development of Chan, as the fragmented 
schools of early Chan were replaced by a new ortho¬ 
doxy identified with his Hongzhou school. Because of 
his great influence on the subsequent growth of Chan, 
Mazu is widely recognized as the leading Chan teacher 
during the tradition’s putative “golden age” during the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

Born in the western province of Sichuan in a local 
gentry family, Mazu entered religious life as a teenager. 
His early teachers were noted Chan monks in his na¬ 
tive province. During the mid-730s he traveled to Hu¬ 
nan, where he studied with Huairang (677-744), an 
obscure disciple of the “Sixth Patriarch” Huineng 
(638-713). Mazu then went on to establish monastic 
communities in southeast China. After his move to 
Hongzhou (the provincial capital of Jiangsi), during 
the final two decades of his life, Mazu emerged as a 
highly popular religious teacher who attracted a large 
number of eminent monastic and lay disciples. 

Mazu did not leave any written records. His Mazu 
yulu ( Mazu’s Discourse Record), which was compiled 
during the eleventh century and contains diverse ma¬ 
terials with varied provenances, is still widely read and 
recognized as a principal text of the Chan canon. 
Among his best-known teachings, succinctly expressed 
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as popular Chan adages, are “Mind is Buddha” and 
“Ordinary mind is the Way.” 
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DEATH 

As in all religions, death is an event of monumental 
importance for Buddhism. From one point of view 
death may appear as a nonissue in Buddhism because 
the assumption of transmigration guarantees that 
death is not final. Death nevertheless reminds the Bud¬ 
dhist that human life is the best existence from which 
to pursue liberation, but it is relatively short; more¬ 
over, as an unusual reward of meritorious karma (ac¬ 
tion), human life cannot be taken for granted as one’s 
next rebirth and may not come again for a long time. 
Death also reminds the Buddhist that repeated rebirths 
do not guarantee progress toward realizing nirvana; 
in fact each existence in samsara is difficult to control 
and so permeated by duhkha (suffering) in one 
form or another that it is exceedingly difficult to cease 
producing karma and escape. Belief in transmigration 
thus does not remove the sense of insecurity that ac¬ 
companies death, and for that reason the goal of nir¬ 
vana is often described as “deathless” ( amrta ) because 
it eliminates all such anxieties. The journey of the 
prince Siddhartha outside the palace walls in the bi¬ 
ographies of the Buddha similarly show the centrality 
of death as a religious problem: It is after seeing a 
corpse that Siddhartha grows morose and troubled, 
setting up the next and final encounter with a men¬ 
dicant who not only shows him the possibility of pur¬ 
suing a spiritual life, but explains his own motivation 
as seeking “that most blessed state in which extinction 
is unknown.” 

Considering the complexity of the impact death has 
on Buddhism, it may be helpful to approach the mat¬ 
ter in four thematic ways: (1) in doctrine, (2) in praxis, 
(3) in memorializing the death of the Buddha, and (4) 
in funerary culture. 

Doctrinal death and mythical roots 

Philosophical associations with death abound in the 
various credos that Buddhism has produced over the 


centuries. In the early tradition, the four noble 
truths define humankind’s central problem as 
duhkha and indicate how it can be overcome. But the 
tradition also analyzes duhkha itself as fourfold: birth, 
aging, disease, and death. Similarly, the last of the 
twelve “limbs” in the pratityasamutpada (depen¬ 
dent origination) formula is “aging and death,” in¬ 
dicating the inevitable dissolution of all sentient life. 
Even the “three characteristics” of all conditioned ex¬ 
istence— anitya (impermanence), duhkha, and anat- 
man (nonsubstantiality)—imply the centrality of 
death because the deepest resonance of this truth is not 
the desire for permanent sources of happiness, but a 
permanent source of our own existence. 

Death itself is described in various ways through¬ 
out the canon. The Dhammapada and Suttanipata 
frame it poetically (“just as ripe fruit falls quickly from 
the tree” or “like a cow being led to slaughter”), but 
the later nikayas and abhidharma literature are more 
analytical. Here death is explained as the cessation of 
the continuity of the five skandha (aggregates), the 
crumbling of the body, and the ending of the ayus (life 
span) or jlvitendriya (faculty of living). Generally the 
jivitendriya is the force that sustains human life 
through the continuous changes to the five aggregates, 
and is held to be of predetermined length. This is 
death in “due time,” and it is contrasted with “un¬ 
timely” death caused by encountering unexpected cir¬ 
cumstances, such as being murdered, being eaten by 
a wild animal, succumbing to illness, and so on. In the 
Theravada commentarial tradition, final moments of 
consciousness are described in some detail, when past 
karmic deeds or signs of such “settle” on the individ¬ 
ual, and then a vision of one’s future destiny occurs, 
such as the appearance of fire signifying hell, a 
mother’s womb indicating rebirth in the human 
realm, or pleasure groves and divine palaces for a fu¬ 
ture in a heavenly realm. Then comes a momentary 
“death awareness” ( cuticitta ) followed immediately by 
“rebirth linking consciousness” ( patisandhivinnana ) 
signifying the next life. The relationship between these 
two is said to be one of neither identity nor otherness; 
likened to an echo it is caused by previous events but 
not identical to them. 

As the skandhas are formed from a collectivity of 
causes and conditions that are temporary in nature, 
the skandhas themselves are impermanent, constantly 
arising and ceasing. Death from the point of view of 
this “momentariness” doctrine is in fact something 
that recurs moment after moment. In this and the 
“end of a lifetime” notions of death, how the karmic 
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identity continues is a key question. The dissolution 
of the self never means the dissolution of karma. 

Some schools speak of four stages of life: birth, the 
period between birth and death, death, and the period 
between death and rebirth. According to the Abhi- 
dharmakosabhasya and Yogacara literature, one ex¬ 
planation of this process is that in the presence of a life 
span the jlvitendriya holds onto bodily warmth and 
consciousness symbiotically and unceasingly until the 
“due time.” At that point all three—life, warmth, and 
consciousness—abandon the body and death ensues, 
described as akin to throwing off a piece of wood, 
whereupon karma forces the three to seek another 
body. Here it would seem that the physical body is 
something other than these three animating functions 
and that only in combination is a finite lifetime pro¬ 
duced. Another doctrine posits the antarabhava, an 
intermediate STATE between death and the next life 
wherein one is transformed into an entity called a 
gandharva, originally a semidivine being associated 
with fertility and the god Soma in pre-Buddhist Indian 
myths. Possessing subtle versions of all five aggregates 
reflective of one’s next birth, for most people in this 
state some perception is possible but willpower is lim¬ 
ited to finding an appropriate womb to descend into, 
and the common view gives the gandharva forty-nine 
days to accomplish this task. Advanced practitioners 
known as nonreturners, however, can attain nirvana 
from this state. This conception was readily accepted 
into the Mahayana, where it gave rise to a variety of 
beliefs and practices designed to help the recently de¬ 
ceased alter their destined rebirth. 

The gods Yama and Mara reflect another mythical 
aspect of the Buddhist concept of death. Son of a gan¬ 
dharva, Yama is depicted in the Rg Veda as the first 
mortal; deciding to remain among the dead, Yama be¬ 
comes the lord of that realm. In the Atharva Veda he 
acquires a messenger, Mrtyu, who later appears in the 
Kalacakra as death lurking within the body of sen¬ 
tient beings. Otherwise, King Yama’s role is generally 
restricted to the unseen world of the dead, where he 
becomes the judge before whom the deceased must 
stand to receive karmic sentencing to determine their 
status in the next birth. Yama is thus a negative sym¬ 
bol of samsara itself, and he can be seen holding the 
six-realm wheel of life in the Vajrayana, which also 
includes a deity, Yamantaka, who represents his defeat. 
If Buddhists fear Yama in the next world, they fear Ma 
"ra, also called the “king of death” ( Suttanipata ), in this 
one. From his attempts to dissuade the bodhisattva 
from attaining enlightenment via the enticement of 


lust and the fear of attack, Mara symbolizes personal 
death, the death of Buddhism as a religion, and the 
evils of destruction and uncontrolled desire. Derived 
from a verb meaning to die or kill ( mr ), there are var¬ 
ious forms of Mara, residing within the aggregates, in 
the klesas (defilements), in one of the heavens of the 
desire-realm ( kamaloka ), and so on. Although in one 
sense Mara is death itself, he is most commonly de¬ 
picted as a deity who is resentful of the dharma and 
devoted to hindering the spiritual progress of the prac¬ 
titioner. 

Death as a theme of praxis 

Meditations on death run throughout the Buddhist 
tradition. This comes from the fact that the Buddha 
identified death as the ultimate and therefore most po¬ 
tentially instructive form of duhkha. Death as a theme 
in focused ritual or meditation is similarly called 
the key to the “gate of deathlessness.” From very early 
there have been two famous forms of death-praxis, 
known as death-mindfulness (maranasmrti ) and med¬ 
itation on pollution (asubhabhavana ). These are men¬ 
tioned in various places in the Pali canon, but their 
fullest descriptions are found in the Visuddhimagga by 
Buddhaghosa. 

Mindfulness of death is aimed at fostering existen¬ 
tial acceptance of the reality of death and allowing that 
realization to influence one’s life fully. The Buddha was 
appalled at how common it was for people to go 
through life as if they were not going to die, and this 
form of meditation uses eight topics for the practi¬ 
tioner to contemplate: 

1. death as executioner, 

2. death as ruinous of all forms of happiness and 
success, 

3. death as inevitable for everyone regardless of 
their power, 

4. death as coming about by an infinite number of 
causes, 

5. death as close at hand, 

6. death as signless, or coming without warning 
signs, 

7. death as the end of a life span that is in fact short, 

8. death as a constant in life. 

This practice aims at liberating individuals from nat¬ 
ural attachments to their own existence, and thus leads 
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to mindfulness of the three marks of existence: anitya, 
duhkha, and anatman. 

Meditation on pollution is similarly aimed at deep¬ 
ening one’s acceptance of the reality of death, but in 
this practice the point is driven home by actually go¬ 
ing to look at decaying human corpses. As described 
in the Suttanipata (202-203), when the practitioner 
sees the corpse, he “sees the body as it (really) is” and 
thinks, “As is this (body of mine), so is that (corpse); 
as is that, so is this.” Statements like this express one 
strain in Buddhist thought that regards the body as 
essentially foul and not the locale of one’s identity. But 
despite one’s proximity to corpses in various degrees 
of decay—a remarkably bold concept considering 
the contagious nature of pollution in Hinduism— 
Buddhaghosa tells us that ultimately the meditator 
comes away from this exercise feeling not angst but joy 
because now that he has accepted the reality of death, 
he knows he is on the path to defeat it. In Thailand 
this meditation is often performed at morgues. 

Belief that one’s state of mind at the moment of 
death not only passively reflects but can actively in¬ 
fluence what happens after death led to the corre¬ 
sponding belief that the true purpose of all praxis is 
preparation for that final moment. For example, the 
Dantabhumi-sutta points to this final “act of time” 
(kalakriya ) as something “tamed” or “untamed.” 

In East Asia, a variation of death-mindfulness is the 
use of death as an existential koan in the Chan 
school. This is apparent in the charismatic Chinese 
teacher Yanshou (904-975), who believed that suicide 
“reciprocated the kindness of the dharma” if done with 
the proper state of mind. He saw this as a way to ac¬ 
tualize the perfection of giving ( danaparamita ) and 
thereby attain enlightenment. Yanshou reflects Bud¬ 
dhist ambivalence about suicide, manifesting the prin¬ 
ciple that one’s life is only a tool that can be 
manipulated or even given away when necessary. 
Death also shows up prominently in the rhetoric of 
Japanese Zen during the Tokugawa period (1603— 
1868). Suzuki Shosan (1579-1655), for example, was 
motivated to pursue Zen practice by an obsession with 
death, and he felt grateful to death for having deep¬ 
ened his practice. The great Rinzai teacher Hakuin 
Ekaku (1686-1768) is famous for teaching the imper¬ 
ative of an explosive spiritual breakthrough he called 
the “great death.” In a similar vein, Shido Bunan 
(1603-1676) wrote: 

Die while alive, and be completely dead, 

Then do whatever you will, all is good. 


About which the modern Zen master Shibayama 
Zenkei (1894-1974) comments, “The aim of Zen train¬ 
ing is to die while alive, that is, to actually become the 
self of no-mind, and no-form, and then to revive as 
the True Self of no-mind and no-form” (p. 46). In this 
form of spiritual death, one’s known identity is dis¬ 
solved, rather abruptly according to Hakuin, yielding 
a new, more genuine self untainted by discursive, judg¬ 
mental thinking and totally free to think and act as one 
pleases. 

Memorializing the death of the Buddha 

The Mahaparinibbana-sutta (DN 2:140-142) de¬ 
scribes in some detail the circumstances of the Bud¬ 
dha’s passing, how he viewed his upcoming death, and 
how his body was treated afterward. Despite his ad¬ 
monition against attaching value to his corpse— 
“What is there in seeing this wretched body? Whoever 
sees dharma, sees me.”—the Buddha instructed his at¬ 
tendant Ananda to give him a funeral like a “king of 
kings,” explained as wrapping the body in five hun¬ 
dred layers of cloth, placing it inside an iron vessel, 
and then burning it on a funeral pyre. He also autho¬ 
rized the building of one stupa at a crossroads to 
house his remains, extolling the welfare it would bring 
believers who visited and paid their respects. But even 
this bow to relic worship was not enough: There was 
such a clamoring for his sarTra (relics) by the eight 
kings of the region that all were given portions after 
the cremation, leading initially to the construction of 
eight stupas containing them, with two more later 
erected that enshrined the bowl used to collect the 
relics and the ashes from the pyre. The sutra also 
promises rebirth in heaven for anyone who makes pil¬ 
grimage “with hearts of reverence” to four sites 
memorializing the Buddha’s historical presence— 
where he was born, achieved enlightenment, delivered 
his first sermon, and passed away. 

The sutra is probably only canonizing pilgrimage 
routes that began immediately after the Buddha’s 
death. Stupa worship increased during the third cen¬ 
tury B.C.E. under King Asoka, who is said to have 
opened up the original ten stupas and distributed the 
relics therein among eighty-four thousand new stupas 
built throughout the land. Images of the Buddha also 
served as public memorials to the founder after his 
death, though they appear in mass quantities some¬ 
what later. Their similarity to stupas in this regard can 
be seen in the fact that both often contain relics, sym¬ 
bols of their animation. Stupas and images thus be¬ 
came symbols of the corporeal presence of the Buddha 
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and his enlightened followers; at times they evolved 
into mausoleums of architectural sophistication, as at 
the great stupa complex at SancI in central India where 
the relics of Sariputra and Mahamaudgalyayana are 
said to be enshrined and where buddha images from 
Mathura were brought in. Relics for the consecrations 
of stupas and images were exported to other Buddhist 
nations such as Sri Lanka and China, allowing a phys¬ 
ical “presence” of the Buddha in death over an ex¬ 
panded area that could not have taken place while he 
was alive. 

One oddity within the Mahaparinibbana-sutta is 
how the narrative deals with the paradox of a buddha 
dying when he himself professed his ability to con¬ 
tinue living until the end of the kalpa. The Tathagata 
relates to Ananda how Mara has repeatedly appeared 
before him and requested that he relent and die on 
the spot, but he has consistently found excuses to put 
him off. This time, however, he has decided to go 
ahead and let his time run out. Almost akin to a pro¬ 
nouncement of suicide, the sutra reads, “And now, 
Ananda, the Tathagata has today at Chapala’s shrine 
consciously and deliberately rejected the rest of his al¬ 
lotted time” (5:37). Ananda swiftly responds by be¬ 
seeching the Buddha three times to remain in the 
world, living until the end of the kalpa, but each time 
the Buddha refuses. He then describes no less than six¬ 
teen previous occasions when he remarked to Ananda 
how much he liked a particular place and could remain 
there for the duration of the kalpa, hinting that Ananda 
should ask him to do so. But each time Ananda did 
not understand, and the Buddha now explains that 
without such an outside request, he is powerless to al¬ 
ter his historical fate. To beseech the Buddha now as 
he approaches death is too late: “The time for making 
such a request is past.” Ananda’s dim-wittedness is 
thus made the scapegoat for humankind having to suf¬ 
fer century upon century without a buddha. 

Funerary culture 

Putting aside the death of the founder, which has 
unique historical significance, it may be useful in con¬ 
sidering the various ways in which the living relate to 
the dead in Buddhist cultures throughout Asia to di¬ 
vide such expression into the care and treatment of the 
uncommon dead, the common dead, and the unknown 
dead. Under the rubric of uncommon dead, would be 
saints, kings, and lesser religious and political leaders 
who are typically memorialized in ways that manifest 
their power and influence. Relations between the 
common dead and the living is typically dominated by 


familial concerns regarding how kinfolk can assist the 
recently deceased in their postmortem “journey,” and 
the flip side of this relationship, which is how the dead 
can either enhance or disrupt the lives of the living de¬ 
pending on how appropriately such assistance is ren¬ 
dered. The unknown dead appear most commonly in 
pious efforts to help all beings born in the lower realms 
of hell and what are usually referred to as hungry ghosts. 
In all cases, the care and treatment of corpses naturally 
reflect different attitudes about the expected relation¬ 
ship between the deceased and those left behind. 

Two universal principles are often evident in all 
three categories of funerary culture. First is that in 
every society in Asia that may be considered tradi¬ 
tionally Buddhist, indigenous belief structures regard¬ 
ing the dead that were operative before the assimilation 
of Buddhism persist and form an integral part of that 
assimilation. This has resulted in a hybridization of fu¬ 
nerary practices under the guise of Buddhist rituals and 
rhetoric. Within each nation there is considerable di¬ 
versity in how the dead are treated, and these differ¬ 
ences in local culture expose any notion of ethnic 
homogeneity as political myth. This is particularly true 
in the care and treatment of the common dead, where 
the Buddhist input into that amalgam varies widely. 
There has been easy acceptance of the doctrine of 
transmigration in Tibet, for example. By contrast, in 
China deep traditions of family obligations beyond the 
grave have meant less than full acceptance of the pre¬ 
sumption that each rebirth places the individual into 
a new family wherein the previous family is completely 
forgotten. It was thus normative in China to use the 
surname of the Buddha upon taking the tonsure, sig¬ 
nifying a public shift of filial affiliation to the sangha. 

Monks are intimately connected with funerary cul¬ 
ture in all Buddhist countries, usually in ways that 
combine Buddhist and non-Buddhist beliefs about 
death, and it has been common for monasteries to de¬ 
rive significant revenue from related activities such as 
cremation, burial, and services for the family. While 
cremation has been the norm in India since before the 
birth of Buddhism, this was not so for the rest of Asia, 
and although there is no scriptural demand for cre¬ 
mation in Buddhism, its adoption on the continent 
came with the dissemination of Buddhist culture. Thus 
did the arrival of Buddhism bring cremation as a com¬ 
mon approach to the care and treatment of the dead 
in much of the Buddhist world. But burial has re¬ 
mained the norm in Mongolia, and in Tibet the body 
is brought to a mountaintop, broken up, and fed to 
birds. In China cremation appears to have been wide- 
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The funeral and cremation of a revered Korean monk. © Nathan Benn/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


spread only during the Song and Yuan dynasties and 
the period since the Communist revolution in 1949; 
here resistance stems from the ancient belief that the 
dead emerge in the afterlife with a kind of ethereal body 
that needs to be fully intact to function properly. 

The second principle is that when we speak of how 
the dead are viewed by the living, we should recognize 
that they are merely one part of another reality wherein 
are also found a host of supernatural entities such as 
celestial beings, spirits, fairies, gods of one sort of 
another, Mara, Yama, future and past buddhas, bo- 
dhisattvas, and so forth. This other world is not sepa¬ 
rate from ours but for the most part is hidden to us. 
We can glimpse traces of it, however, through un¬ 
orthodox states of mind experienced in meditative 
trance, dreams, portents, miraculous manifestations, 
and occasional encounters with individuals from that 
realm. 

The Mahaparinibbana-sutta defines four types of 
uncommon dead by identifying who deserves to be 
memorialized by means of building sacred stupas over 
their graves: buddhas, pratyekabuddhas, sravakas, 
and righteous wheel-turning kings (cakravartin). The 


sutra states that these four groups are worthy of memo¬ 
rial stupas because when a believer looks upon their 
grave-mound and thinks “This is the stupa of. . .,” 
the heart of that person will be made calm and happy, 
and when that believer dies this personal experience 
will result in rebirth in a heavenly realm. The sutra thus 
canonizes the belief that stupas built to mark the graves 
of sacred historical persons will be embodied with the 
power to transform believing pilgrims who make con¬ 
tact with those stupas such that their karmic status will 
be so purified that rebirth in heaven is assured. This is 
just one example of the fact that belief in the religious 
power of material expressions of the uncommon dead 
begins very early in Buddhism. In Mahayana countries, 
cremated remains of eminent monks were often in¬ 
spected to find relics in the form of jewels or shining 
bone nuggets, confirming their status as bodhisattvas 
and prompting burial under stupas. In China there are 
numerous stories of the cremated bones of saints 
found linked in a chain. 

Many have pointed to the presence of relics 
in stupas and other funerary paraphernalia as the ba¬ 
sis of their power, and indeed relics have played a 
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prominent role in sanctifying not only stupas, but 
monasteries, shrines, statues, and so forth. The ex¬ 
treme form of sanctifying the corporeal remains of a 
saint is to display the mummified body on an altar. 
This tradition was not uncommon in Mahayana coun¬ 
tries, reflecting the belief that an “attained” individual 
leaves behind a “diamond-like” body that remains 
erect. This view is of a piece with the early belief that 
buddhas were inevitably marked with thirty-two ma¬ 
jor and eighty minor physical abnormalities, such as 
long ears and tongues or webbed hands and feet, stem¬ 
ming from the principle that spiritual achievement 
brought corporeal manifestations, much like the stig¬ 
mata in Europe. Numerous mummified monks can 
still be viewed in China and Japan today, and in 2002 
a deceased rin po che (teacher) in Mongolia was dis¬ 
covered in this form. We know that the drinking of 
lacquer, a poison that ended the saint’s life but also 
stiffened his joints, preceded some of these mummi¬ 
fied deaths. 

But a tomb does not need a relic to be considered 
sacred. In Japan, where the relics of famous monks are 
frequently kept on the altars of monasteries, the un¬ 
common dead typically have multiple tombs with or 
without something material of the individual interred 
therein. For example, the fact that the body of Oda 
Nobunaga (1534-1582), the general who reunited the 
country after a hundred years of war, was never re¬ 
covered did not impede the establishment of at least 
sixteen “empty” burial sites to honor him. While such 
gravesite mimes are not universal, the stupa or pagoda, 
its architectural variant, did become a universal burial 
marker for the uncommon dead throughout Buddhist 
Asia. Typically these house relics of the deceased in the 
form of sanra, bone fragments remaining after cre¬ 
mation. As with the Buddha, such burial edifices fre¬ 
quently have become both the objects of pilgrimage 
and centers for monastic communities. 

The burial sites of the uncommon dead may also 
serve as focal points of sectarian identity. When this 
occurs, other expressions of collective identity, such as 
larger mausoleums and the pilgrimage routes, typically 
accompany it. In Japan, this pattern is particularly 
striking, having led to the custom of interring the com¬ 
mon dead at the burial sites of saints, such as Kukai 
and Shinran, both founders of their major denomi¬ 
nations. The recent dead are thereby thought to be pu¬ 
rified by their proximity to the sacred dead, improving 
their karmic status for achieving rebirth in Tusita 
Heaven or Amitabha’s Pure Land. Since family mem¬ 
bers in Japan often want the remains of their loved 


ones to be kept nearby yet also desire to help them af¬ 
ter death, what is left of the body (ashes and bits of 
bone after cremation, whole bones when the flesh has 
disappeared after an earth burial) may be divided and 
two graves created—one at a local cemetery, and an¬ 
other at the site of the saint. The Honganji branch of 
Shinran’s denomination has been selling spots for in¬ 
terment at the grave of Shinran since at least the six¬ 
teenth century, a policy that has created both revenue 
and a deep sense of fealty among the branch’s non¬ 
clergy members. 

It should also be noted that rebirth in the Pure Land 
of Amitabha has slowly grown into a kind of norma¬ 
tive objective of postmortem ritual for most of the Ma¬ 
hayana world, from Tibet to Japan, since the seventh 
century, cutting across a range of schools, beliefs, and 
sectarian identities. The rhetoric of attaining the Pure 
Land promises nonbacksliding status and swiff progress 
to buddhahood, yet it also includes the imperative to 
postpone buddhahood in order to return to samsara to 
help others attain a similar postmortem peace. 

One of the important principles guiding relations 
between the dead and their deceased kin or intimates 
is that of merit transfer ( parivatta, parinama ), a fun¬ 
damental theme in funerary rituals devoted to raising 
the recently deceased to the Pure Land, for example. 
Adopted from earlier Brahmanic rites for the dead 
called sraddha that elevated the status of the recently 
deceased from unstable ghost (preta) to divinity 
(deva), Buddhism similarly began with tales of ghosts 
who are incapable of initiating action to improve their 
situation. In the Theravada text Petavatthu, the ghost 
of a deceased person may appear to someone in his or 
her family requesting that offerings be made to the 
sangha with the merit ritually transferred to the ghost. 
If the ghost is morally capable of appreciating the 
goodness of the act, he or she can be transformed into 
a deity, just as in Brahmanism. 

In the Mahayana, the practice of merit transfer is 
greatly expanded, but it shares with Theravada a pre¬ 
sumption that the efficacy depends upon the ability of 
the deceased to perceive religious messages ritually 
sent to him or her and to appreciate their meaning. 
It is widely believed in Mahayana countries that in 
the intermediate state one has the potential to refuse 
the samsaric body offered and, if one can steer clear 
of distractions, awaken to the truth and proceed di¬ 
rectly to nirvana. The so-called Tibetan Book of the 
Dead is meant to guide the dead when confronted 
with different choices as to what path to follow in that 
realm. Kinfolk and close friends gather repeatedly to 
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The funeral procession of a Tibetan monk in Darjeeling, India, 1989. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by per¬ 
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chant sutras and make donations to the sangha, pro¬ 
ducing a store of merit that is ritually transferred to 
the deceased. 

Care of the unknown or nonkin dead typically oc¬ 
curs on an individual basis, such as when a pilgrim dies 
on the road, but there is also a famous institutional ex¬ 
ample in the Chinese Ghost Festival. Here Chinese 
notions of ravenous ghosts and Indian concepts of 
preta fused into the hungry ghost image—beings in the 
preta realm that are obsessed with hunger as they try 
to fill a large belly with a tiny mouth; the hungry ghost 
can never get enough to feel satisfied. Based on the in¬ 
digenous Yulanpen jing, a ritual tradition began in the 
medieval period for a yearly festival to transfer merit 
to all beings in the preta realm by making donations 
to the sangha. This festival is still practiced through¬ 
out East Asia, and is particularly vibrant in Japan. 

See also: Abortion; Ancestors; Buddha, Life of the; Cos¬ 
mology; Ghosts and Spirits; Hells; Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra; Merit and Merit-Making; Rebirth; Relics and 
Relics Cults 
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DECLINE OF THE DHARMA 

The first of the “three marks of existence”— anitya 
(impermanence), anatman (no-self), and duhkha 
(suffering) —holds that all conditioned (that is, 
causally produced) phenomena are transitory. With 
striking consistency, most Buddhists over the centuries 
have believed this to imply that Buddhism itself—as a 
historically constructed religious tradition flowing 
from the life and teachings of a particular individual— 
must also have a finite duration. While the truth about 
the nature of reality (dharma) propounded by Sakya- 
muni and other buddhas before him is considered to 
be unchanging, particular expressions of that truth, 
and the human communities that embody them, are 
viewed as conditioned, and thus impermanent, phe¬ 
nomena. According to this widely held understanding, 
each buddha discovers the same truth about reality as 
that realized by his predecessors, and then he teaches 
it to a community of followers. After a certain period 
of time, however (commonly ranging from five hun¬ 
dred to five thousand years), this truth will be forgot¬ 
ten, thus necessitating its rediscovery by another 
buddha in the future. 

In addition to this general assumption of transi¬ 
toriness, Indian Buddhists have shared with their Jain 
and Hindu counterparts the idea that the present age 
is part of a cycle of decline. The entire cosmos, and 
with it the moral and spiritual capacity of human be¬ 
ings, is viewed as being on a downward cycle, with each 
succeeding generation being less spiritually adept than 
the last. In this context it is not surprising that Bud¬ 
dhists have anticipated a gradual erosion both in the 
quality and quantity of the transmitted teachings and 
in the karmic character of their practitioners. Such ex¬ 
pectations have been recorded in a wide range of 
prophecies of the decline and eventual disappearance 
of Buddhism found in Buddhist canonical texts. 

Timetables of decline 

The earliest tradition offering a specific figure for the 
duration of the dharma predicts that Buddhism will 
endure for only five hundred years. This prophecy, 
found in the vinaya texts of several different ordina¬ 
tion lineages ( nikaya) and dating from perhaps a cen¬ 
tury or so after the Buddha’s death, is generally 
intertwined with the claim that Buddhism would have 
survived for a full one thousand years were it not for 
the fateful decision made by Sakyamuni to ordain 
women as well as men. As a direct result of the pres- 
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ence of nuns within the monastic community, the life 
span of the Buddhist teachings will be cut in half. 

Early in the first millennium c.E., however, as the 
Buddhist community became aware that this initial fig¬ 
ure of five hundred years had already passed, new tra¬ 
ditions extending the life span of the dharma beyond 
this limit began to emerge. A 1,000-year timetable 
seems to have been especially popular in Sarvastivada 
circles, appearing in a wide variety of literary genres 
(including sutras, vinaya texts, and avadana tales, as 
well as in scholastic works) associated with this lineage. 
The figure of 1,000 years also appears in several Ma¬ 
hayana texts, including the Bhadrakalpika-sutra and a 
commentary on the larger Prajhaparamita-sutra ( Per¬ 
fection of Wisdom Sutra) preserved only in Chinese (Da 
zhidu lun). 

With the passage of time even this extended num¬ 
ber proved insufficient, however, and still longer 
timetables were proposed. Later Mahayana scriptures 
offer figures of 1,500 years, 2,000 years, and 2,500 
years, of which the latter became especially influential 
in East Asia. In Theravada circles a still longer 
timetable of 5,000 years was adopted; this timetable has 
been known since at least the fifth century c.E., when 
it appeared in Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the 
Ahguttaranikaya. The figure of 5,000 years has also be¬ 
come standard in Tibetan Buddhism, drawn perhaps 
from the Byamspa’i mdo (* Maitreya-sutra), which sur¬ 
vives in two Tibetan translations. A slightly different 
figure of 5,104 years is also used by Tibetan Buddhists, 
calculated on the basis of an apocalyptic prophecy 
found in the Kalacakra Tantra. 

According to all of these traditions, after the req¬ 
uisite time has elapsed Buddhism will completely dis¬ 
appear from this world. Only at the time of the next 
buddha, Maitreya (commonly calculated at 5.6 bil¬ 
lion, or sometimes 560 million, years from now), will 
the truth discovered by Sakyamuni and prior buddhas 
be made available again. In East Asia, however, cal¬ 
culations of the life span of the Buddhist religion took 
a different turn, based on the development of a sys¬ 
tem of three periods in the history of the dharma. Ac¬ 
cording to this system, the third period in the life span 
of the dharma was generally described as lasting for 
10,000 years—a number that implies “infinity” in East 
Asia. As a result, for East Asian Buddhists the life span 
of the dharma has been radically extended, even as 
this final period is described as one of decadence and 
decline. 


The periodization of decline 

Texts predicting that the Buddhist religion will last only 
five hundred years do not subdivide this figure into 
smaller periods. With the advent of longer timetables, 
however, Buddhists began to identify discrete stages or 
periods within the overall process of decline. A wide 
range of periodization systems can be found in Indian 
Buddhist texts, ranging from two 500-year periods (in 
the Mahavibhasd) to a 1,000-year period followed by a 
500-year period (in the Karunapundarika-sutra) to five 
500-year periods (in the Chinese translation of the Can- 
dragarbha-sutra). Clearly there was no consensus 
among Indian Buddhists on the total duration of the 
dharma or its periodization once the initial agreement 
on a 500-year life span had been left behind. 

Amid this great variety, however, a twofold peri¬ 
odization scheme came to be widely influential in In¬ 
dian Mahayana circles. According to this system 
(which seems to have been formulated early in the first 
millennium c.E.), after the Buddha’s death there would 
first be a period of the true dharma ( saddharma ), fol¬ 
lowed by a period of the “semblance” or “reflection” 
of the true dharma (saddharma-pratirupaka). During 
the first period, the Buddhist teachings are still avail¬ 
able in their full form, and liberation can still be at¬ 
tained; during the second, at least some elements of 
the Buddhist repertoire remain available, but condi¬ 
tions for spiritual practice are far less propitious. The 
term saddharma-pratirupaka has sometimes been 
wrongly translated into English as “counterfeit 
dharma,” a concept that does appear elsewhere in Bud¬ 
dhist literature, though not in the context of this two- 
period scheme. It is quite clear, however, that Buddhist 
writers viewed the period of the “reflected dharma” as 
a time when access to genuine Buddhist teachings was 
still available, albeit in a diluted and rapidly disap¬ 
pearing form. 

The distinction between saddharma and saddharma- 
pratirupaka appears to have been most useful as a con¬ 
ceptual bridge between the older system of five hun¬ 
dred years and longer systems, and as the expected 
duration of the dharma moved beyond 1,500 years to 
still longer figures, this twofold periodization system 
seems to have gone out of use. Though references to 
the saddharma and the saddharma-pratirupaka con¬ 
tinued to appear occasionally in other Mahayana texts 
(for example, in the Lotus Sutra, where they play a 
prominent role), longer periodization schemes for the 
duration of the dharma that were formulated in India, 
including the 5,000-year system now used in the Ther¬ 
avada world and the comparable 5,000-year system 
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employed in Tibet, generally proceed without refer¬ 
ence to these terms. 

In East Asia, however, these expressions played a 
central role in calculations of the duration of the 
dharma. The concepts of saddharma and saddharma- 
pratirupaka appeared in China by the third century 
C.E., where they were translated as zhengfa (correct 
dharma) and xiangfa (image [or semblance] dharma), 
respectively, by Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu, fl. 265-309 
C.E.). Combining these neatly parallel Chinese terms 
with a third expression, moshi (final age; used to trans¬ 
late the Sanskrit pascimakala, “latter time”), subse¬ 
quent generations of Chinese thinkers constructed 
a three-part periodization scheme consisting of the 
“correct dharma” (zhengfa), “semblance dharma” 
(xiangfa), and “final dharma” (mofa). This third and 
final period, which is unknown in Indian sources, was 
understood as a period when Buddhism is still known, 
but human spiritual capacity is at an all-time low. In 
China this third and final period was commonly cal¬ 
culated as having begun in 552 c.E.; in Japanese sources 
(drawing on different translated scriptures) the more 
common date for the onset of mofa (Japanese, mappo) 
is 1052. In both cases, however, it was expected to en¬ 
dure for the foreseeable future, a period regularly de¬ 
scribed as lasting “10,000 years and more.” 

Causes of decline 

On one level, the decline and eventual disappearance 
of the dharma is viewed in Buddhist sources as auto¬ 
matic, simply resulting from the principle of the tran¬ 
sitoriness of all conditioned things. On another level, 
however, Buddhists have sought to identify specific 
factors that may contribute to—or conversely, that 
may inhibit—the ongoing process of decline. 

As noted above, the earliest tradition points to the 
presence of women in the monastic order as the criti¬ 
cal factor in Buddhism’s early demise. Other explana¬ 
tions soon appeared, however, many of which point to 
internal causes—that is, the conduct of members of the 
Buddhist community themselves—as bringing about 
the disappearance of Buddhism. These include lack of 
respect toward various elements of the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion, lack of diligence in meditation practice, and care¬ 
lessness in the transmission of the teachings. Other 
accounts point to sectarian divisions or the appearance 
of false teachings as the cause of decline. Finally, ex¬ 
cessive monastic association with secular society also 
regularly appears as a contributing cause. 


Other accounts, however, link the decline of the 
dharma to forces impinging on the Buddhist commu¬ 
nity from without. Modern secondary sources have 
often blamed declining Buddhist fortunes on perse¬ 
cutions or foreign invasions, but when Buddhist 
scriptures point to external causes it is generally not 
persecution or conquest but excessive patronage of the 
Buddhist community that is blamed for its decadence 
and decline. 

Responses to the idea of decline 

Though most Buddhists before the modern period 
have shared the idea that Buddhism is in the process 
of decline, responses to this idea have varied widely. In 
Sri Lanka, for example, the steady decline of the 
dharma spelled out in the writings of Buddhaghosa is 
associated with an emphasis on the importance of pre¬ 
serving the written teachings, and it also harmonizes 
well with the widespread assumption that it is no longer 
possible to attain arhatship in this day and age. In Ti¬ 
bet, by contrast, where the dharma is also expected to 
last for 5,000 years, there is far greater optimism about 
the possibilities for practice and attainment in the pre¬ 
sent age, due in part to the assumption that tantric 
practice offers a short-cut to enlightenment. 

In East Asia the concept of mofa effectively over¬ 
shadowed worries about the eventual disappearance of 
Buddhism, leading instead to a focus on the challenge 
of practicing Buddhism during this prolonged and 
decadent final age. In China concern with mofa ap¬ 
pears to have peaked in the sixth and seventh centuries 
C.E., when it inspired such figures as Daochuo 
(562-645) and Shandao (613-681) to emphasize the 
necessity of relying on the Buddha Amitabha in this 
difficult time. Xinxing (540-594), founder of the San- 
jie jiao (Three Stages school), by contrast, held that 
even greater efforts were needed in order to make 
progress in such a decadent age. After the seventh cen¬ 
tury, attention to mofa appears to have receded in 
China, and it is of relatively little importance (except 
as a rhetorical flourish used in critiques of the monas¬ 
tic sangha) in most of East Asia today. 

In Japan, however, mappo has remained a central 
and governing concept, above all for members of Pure 
Land schools and the Nichiren school. Zen Bud¬ 
dhists, by contrast, have often dismissed the relevance 
of the idea, claiming that what could be accomplished 
in Sakyamuni Buddha’s time is equally accessible to¬ 
day. Though agreeing on little else, Pure Land and 
Nichiren Buddhists share the idea that the age of map- 
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po constitutes a new dispensation requiring an easier 

and more universal religious practice. 

See also: Dharma and Dharmas 
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DEQING 

Hanshan Deqing, or Deqing Chengyin (1546-1623), is 
one of the so-called Four Eminent Monks of the Ming 
Dynasty, whose prolific works influenced and reflected 
the syncretistic trends of his days in Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism. Of patriarchal stature later in both the Chan 
and Pure Land schools, he advocated the combined 
practice of “recitation of the Buddha’s name” and the 
“investigation of the critical phrase” (kan huatou) for 
the greater part of his missionary career. Later in his 
life, he grew singularly devout to Pure Land, notice¬ 
ably after he founded the Fayun Chan Monastery in 
1617 with the intent of re-creating the paradigmatic 
Pure Land community of the first patriarch Huiyuan 
(334-416). 

Deqing’s extensive learning in Confucianism and 
Daoism made him a vocal and celebrated figure among 
literati and officials. Though the imperial favor long 
granted to him was interrupted when he was (possibly 
falsely) charged with illicitly establishing monasteries, 
and as a result was removed from the government- 
appointed abbotship of the Flaiyin Monastery in 1596, 
his monastic status was returned to him by 1615, earn¬ 
ing him a heightened reputation. During exile, he was 


invited to serve as abbot at the fabled Caoxi site of the 
Sixth Patriarch of the Chan school, Huineng, where 
he revitalized many of its purportedly “original” insti¬ 
tutional traditions. 

Deqing was well known in both his lectures and 
written works for his simultaneously harmonizing and 
polemical treatment of the Three Religions (Bud¬ 
dhism, Confucianism, and Daoism). His syncretistic 
agenda extended to the doctrinal reconciliation of 
most of the viable Buddhist schools of his days. An an¬ 
thology of his works was compiled under the title Han¬ 
shan dashi mengyou ji (Complete Works of the Great 
Master Hanshan [Written] while Roaming in a Dream). 

See also: Chan School; Confucianism and Buddhism; 
Daoism and Buddhism; Syncretic Sects: Three Teach¬ 
ings 
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DESIRE 

In contemporary Western discourse, the complex and 
culture-bound term desire is sometimes used as an ap¬ 
proximate equivalent for Buddhist concepts that de¬ 
note different aspects of appetition, in preference to 
older, and more common, renderings of Asian con¬ 
cepts such as the passions, lust, sensual pleasure, and 
craving. Terms in the latter family of words have been 
preferred perhaps because of their association with 
Western notions of asceticism and abstinence. 

In religious traditions with ascetic leanings the dis¬ 
appointments of love are seen as signs that attachment 
is inherently painful. But even the trite aphorism that 
“love always brings pain” may be seen as only a vague 
reference to the set of complex problems one faces 
when considering the psychological and philosophical 
relationship between satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
longing and disappointment, attachment and love 
soured or lost. 
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Attempts to understand and control the longing 
that leads to disappointment and pain form an im¬ 
portant dimension of ascetic and philosophical ideals 
in the West among the Stoics and their Christian heirs, 
and in several strands of Indian religious thought. 
Among these strands, the principle of the primacy of 
desire takes a particularly important place among Bud¬ 
dhist traditions, where it assumes the position of a 
canonical creed: Desire is the root of rebirth and suf¬ 
fering. In its strongest form the doctrine may state that 
“the world is lead by thirst ( tanha ), the world is 
dragged around by thirst; everything is under the 
power of this single factor, thirst” (Suttanipata 1. 7. 3 
Tanhdsutta, vol. 1, p. 39). 

The “burden” of the skandhas (aggregates) is de¬ 
fined as craving, an unquenchable “thirst that leads to 
repeated birth, is tied to delight and passion, desires 
now this now that. This is the thirst of sense desire, the 
thirst for existence, the thirst for cessation” {Suttani¬ 
pata, 3. 1. 3 Bharasutta, vol. 1, p. 26). 

The juxtaposition of formulas of this kind suggests 
that the central concept is not “desire” in its normal, 
restricted sense, but “desire” in the broad sense of the 
drive or impulse that makes us want to achieve or pos¬ 
sess, including the drive to live on and the wish to stop 
the pain of living. Although the dominant theme in 
Buddhist traditions has been desire as sense desire, it 
is often presented in complementary contraposition to 
displeasure (hatred, animosity, disgust), and indiffer¬ 
ent ignorance (cognitive stupor or blindness). These 
three modes of thinking, feeling, and acting may be 
summarized in the three terms: desire, disgust, and 
unawareness—a triad known as the “three poisons” or 
the fundamental klesas (defiling afflictions). These 
three summarize or epitomize the factors that lead to 
suffering and rebirth. 

Thirst is therefore a superordinate term that in¬ 
cludes and signifies primarily passionate desire, but 
that also includes the drive to hate or repel, and the 
wish not to know (the drive to remain unaware). It is 
willful desire and passionate desire and delight, but 
it is also the mental act of holding on to that which 
is wanted {upayupadana cetaso) and the complex 
process of claiming possession, dwelling on some¬ 
thing, and being inclined or predisposed to something 
( adhitthanabhinivesanusaya ; Suttanipata, 3.1. 3.1 
Bharasutta, vol. 1, p. 26). 

As the tradition shifts emphasis to either one of the 
fundamental klesas, its understanding of desire changes 
in important ways. Desire as concupiscence is associ¬ 


ated with the ascetic leanings of the monastic tradition; 
an emphasis on the noxious effects of disgust and dis¬ 
pleasure is associated with the bodhisattva’s compas¬ 
sion and toleration for the vicissitudes of samsara; 
and, more consciously in the development of the tra¬ 
dition, an understanding of desire as unawareness is 
associated with the idea that insight liberates from 
craving and suffering. Thus, the famous lines from 
the Mahavastu, “desire I know your root, you arise 
from conceptual representation,” is quoted by the 
Madhyamaka school as proof that the royal road to 
vanquishing suffering and craving is seeing through the 
emptiness of the constructions that underlie the ob¬ 
jects of desire. 

This particular turn in the Buddhist understanding 
of desire is characteristic of Mahayana and is also ex¬ 
pressed in more radical and paradoxical statements, 
such as the idea that awakening is nothing but the 
klesas themselves. Such notions may be seen as lead¬ 
ing naturally into the doctrinal rethinking of the body 
and desire in the tantric tradition, where earlier ascetic 
concerns with the body and the passions are trans¬ 
formed into new ways of turning the profane human 
being into the sacred body of a buddha. 

See also: Path; Pratltyasamutpada (Dependent Origi¬ 
nation); Psychology 
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DEVADATTA 

Devadatta is the paradigmatically wicked and evil per¬ 
sonality in Buddhist tradition and literature. One 
scholar, Reginald Ray, calls him a “condemned saint,” 
pointing out the somewhat contradictory description 
of his personality in the canonical literature. There are 
various major and minor legends about Devadatta’s 
actions against the Buddha and the Buddhist com¬ 
munity. He seems to fill the role of the scapegoat in 
Buddhist literature; all bad action condemned by Bud¬ 
dhist moral and monastic rules is heaped upon him. 
The three most serious acts leading to Devadatta’s 
fall into hell, described by the Buddhist commentary 
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Mahaprajhapdramita-sastra (Chinese, Dazhidu lun; 
English, The Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise ) at¬ 
tributed to Nagarjuna (ca. second century c.E.), are 
causing the first schism of the Buddhist order, wound¬ 
ing the Buddha, and killing a Buddhist nun named 
Utpalavarna. 

Devadatta is the cousin of the Buddha and is said 
to have been his rival before the Buddha’s enlighten¬ 
ment. Devadatta kills an elephant presented to the 
buddha-to-be and is beaten by the Buddha in an 
archery contest. Devadatta is also reported to have en¬ 
tered the Buddhist order with other members of the 
Sakya clan, where he soon achieved magical power that 
he used to gain the support of Ajatasatru, the crown 
prince of Magadha, who finally, as a parallel crime to 
Devadatta’s attacks on the Buddha, killed his father, 
Bimbisara, and put himself on the throne of Magadha. 
Devadatta tried several times to assassinate the Bud¬ 
dha by releasing a drunken elephant to attack him, 
by throwing a rock at him from atop Vultures’ Peak 
(Grdhrakuta), and by trying to scratch him with his 
poisoned fingernails. 

The historical core of the legends surrounding 
Devadatta is his attempt to split the Buddhist order 
(sahghabheda). He first tried to persuade the Buddha 
to transfer the leadership of the order to him under 
the pretext of introducing five stricter, more ascetic, 
rules for monks ( dhutaguna ; ascetic practices), but 
the Buddha refused. Devadatta succeeded in attracting 
a group of followers, but they were eventually led back 
to the Buddha’s order by the Buddha’s main disciples, 
Mahamaudgalyayana and Sariputra. 

In Mahayana texts such as the Lotus Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sutra), however, Devadatta is re¬ 
habilitated insofar as the Buddha prophesies that 
Devadatta will become a Buddha in the far future, de¬ 
spite his misdeeds, because he has accumulated good 
karma (action) in a past existence. In their descrip¬ 
tions of Buddhist India, the Chinese pilgrims Faxian 
(ca. 337-418), Xuanzang (ca. 600-664), and Yijing 
(635-713) refer to a monastic order of Devadatta’s that 
may have existed from the lifetime of the Buddha to 
the early seventh century. A careful comparison of the 
traditions and their contradictions, however, seems to 
indicate that this sangha of Devadatta was a recent re¬ 
ligious group in India during the first centuries C.E. As 
such it refers to the earlier schismatic order ascribed 
to Devadatta that attempted to gain legitimation as a 
religious group connected to, but still separated from, 
the Buddhist tradition. 


See also: Disciples of the Buddha 
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DGE LUGS (GELUK) 

Although the place of the scholar Tsong kha pa 
(1357-1419) in the formulation of the main ideas and 
practices of the Dge lugs (pronounced Geluk) tradition 
is clear, his role in the creation of a separate tradition 
is less obvious. What is clear is that Tsong kha pa, who 
had received his training mostly from Sa skya (Sakya) 
scholars, stressed the importance of separate monastic 
institutions. It is also known that he was exceptionally 
charismatic and made an enormous impression on his 
contemporaries in Tibet, where he had a large follow¬ 
ing of powerful families and highly gifted students, in¬ 
cluding Rgyal tshab (1364-1432) and Mkhas grub 
(1385-1438). These institutional facts, along with the 
power of Tsong kha pa’s ideas, explain the develop¬ 
ment of the Dge lugs as a tradition claiming to repre¬ 
sent the apex of Tibetan Buddhism. This claim is 
reflected in the highly loaded name ( Dge lugs pa means 
“the virtuous ones”) that adherents later chose to call 
themselves. 

The beginnings were, however, quite different. Dur¬ 
ing the first decades of the fifteenth century, Tsong kha 
pa’s followers were known as Dga’ Idan pa (the ones 
from the monastery of Dga’ ldan) and seem to have 
been just one group within a tradition in which sec¬ 
tarian affiliations were fluid. This situation changed 
during the later decades of the fifteenth century. The 
details of this process cannot be described here, but a 
few relevant events must be kept in mind: the rapid in¬ 
crease in the size of the three monasteries around 
Lhasa; the creation of other large monasteries, such as 
Bkra shis lhun po, founded in 1445 by Dge ‘dun grub 
(1391-1474); the move to Lhasa by Dge ‘dun grub’s 
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reincarnation, Dge ‘dun rgya mtsho (1475-1542), who 
was recognized posthumously as the Second Dalai 
Lama; and Dge ‘dun rgya mtsho’s construction of a 
large estate at ‘Bras pung, the Dga’ ldan pho brang, 
which became the seat of the Dalai Lamas. Equally rel¬ 
evant is the development of sectarian differences, as re¬ 
flected in the acerbic critiques of Tsong kha pa by other 
Sa skya thinkers such as Rong ston (1367-1449) and 
Stag tshang (1405-d.u.). 

This process was further strengthened by the polit¬ 
ical climate of the times, particularly the rise of polit¬ 
ical tensions between the groups vying for power in 
Tibet: the Ring pung family supported by the bka’ 
brgyud and the Sa skya, and forces from Central Tibet 
supported by the Dge lugs. The next century and a half 
saw a veritable civil war between these two groups, 
which ended only in 1642 with the victory of the forces 
of Central Tibet supported by a Mongolian tribe, the 
Gushri Khan’s Qoshot, and the installation of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama (1617-1682) as the ruler of Tibet. 

The rise of the Dalai Lamas as the leaders of the Dge 
lugs school cannot be explored here. It is important, 
however, to note that originally the Dga’ ldan tradi¬ 
tion was not directed by reincarnated lamas. Its head, 
the Holder of the Throne of Dga’ ldan, was chosen 
from among senior scholars, the first being Rgyal tshab 
and the second Mkhas grub. Gradually, however, the 
power of the head of the tradition was eclipsed by rein¬ 
carnated lamas, who became the de facto leaders of the 
Dge lugs. The victory of the Fifth Dalai Lama also 
seems to have involved a power struggle among rein¬ 
carnated lamas whose dark reflections can be seen in 
the myths surrounding the controversial deity, Rdo rje 
shugs ldan. There, the Fifth Dalai Lama’s government 
is depicted as being responsible for the death of 
Gragspa Rgyal mtsham, one of the main Dge lugs lamas 
of that time. 

The victory of the Dalai Lamas marked a decisive 
turn for the Dge lugs, which henceforth became the 
dominant tradition. Its great monasteries, particularly 
the three monastic seats around Lhasa, became the 
undisputed centers of learning in Tibet, drawing schol¬ 
ars from all parts of the Tibetan religious world. Even 
non-Dge lugs scholars would go there to receive train¬ 
ing. The rule of the Dalai Lamas’ government also en¬ 
sured that the Dge lugs school could avail itself of the 
resources of the state. In this way, it maintained its 
hegemony more or less unchallenged until the inva¬ 
sion of Tibet by the People’s Republic of China in 
1950. The consequences of this tragic situation have yet 


to emerge, but it is likely that the Dge lugs tradition will 

not find it easy to maintain its dominant position. 

See also: Panchen Lama; Tibet 
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DHAMMAPADA 

The Dhammapada (Words of the Doctrine ) is one of 
the most popular texts of the Theravada canon. It is 
embedded in the fifth part of the Suttapitaka as the 
second text of the Khuddakanikaya (Group of Small 
Texts). The content of the 423 mostly gnomic verses 
is often only very loosely connected to Buddhism. The 
verses are divided into twenty-six vaggas (sections), 
such as “on the world,” “on the Buddha,” or “on 
thirst.” Consequently, many parallels are also found in 
non-Buddhist texts, such as the Mahabhdrata. More¬ 
over, numerous parallel collections exist in Buddhist 
literature, including the Dharmapada in Gandhari of 
the Dharmaguptaka school from Central Asia, the 
“Patna” Dharmapada of the Sammatlya school, and 
the Udanavarga of the (Mula)Sarvastivada school. 

The history of these collections and their interrela¬ 
tion is obscured by constant contamination and mu¬ 
tual borrowing of verses. The linguistic features of 
some verses indicate that the beginnings might reach 
back to a very early period. Most likely material has 
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been added over a long span of time. There is a volu¬ 
minous commentary on the Dhammapada explaining 
the wording of individual verses and adding stories on 
the supposed occasion on which the Buddha is thought 
to have uttered a verse. The Dhammapada was the first 
Pali text ever critically edited in Europe, by the Dan¬ 
ish scholar Viggo Fausboll (1821-1908) in 1855. 

See also: Gandhari, Buddhist Literature in; Pali, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in 
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DHARANI 

The term dharanl refers to spells, incantations, or 
mnemonic codes, and literally means “to hold,” “to 
support,” or “to maintain.” Originating in Vedic reli¬ 
gion, dharanl often consist of incomprehensible com¬ 
binations of syllables in Sanskrit. Buddhist dharanl 
may be long or short and are usually untranslatable. 
Dharanl comprise a large portion of the Buddhist 
canon of scripture and most of the important Ma- 
hayana sutras conclude with or include sections on 
dharanl, for example the Heart Sutra and the Lotus 
Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra). Various types 
of dharanl are mentioned in Buddhist literature, for ex¬ 
ample, mantra-dharanl, by which a bodhisattva ac¬ 
quires charms to allay plagues, and mnemonic dharanl, 
by which a bodhisattva’s memory and perception are 
enhanced to remember sutras or salient points of doc¬ 
trine. In some texts the word dharanl also appears in 
compounds with the word mantra. 

During the twentieth century Western scholars tried 
to assert a precise distinction between dharanl and 
mantra by following the strict denotations of the terms. 


Strictly speaking, dharanl should refer to memory aids 
to hold, support, or protect something in the mind, 
while mantra refer to syllabic formula, spells, and in¬ 
cantations. However, in Buddhist hagiography monk- 
thaumaturges do not make these distinctions, and in 
Buddhist commentarial literature, monk-scholars clas¬ 
sify dharanl into various types but always make pro¬ 
vision for spell-type dharanl. Also, dharanl collections 
contain many spells and procedures for their intended 
use by laypersons. 

The sounds of dharanl are powerful of themselves 
and generate merit by merely reciting them. They also 
function by means of the doctrine of the “transference 
of merit.” By chanting dharanl one obtains merit for 
oneself by drawing upon the inexhaustible stores of 
merit possessed by buddhas, bodhisattvas, and gods for 
use in this world, usually for protection and to coun¬ 
teract problems understood to be the fruits of one’s 
own karma, but this power may also be used to work 
other kinds of miracles. Since dharanl were later pop¬ 
ular among tantric masters, dharanl texts are often, 
perhaps misleadingly, classified as proto-tantric. 

See also: Language, Buddhist Philosophy of; Mantra; 
Merit and Merit-Making 
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DHARMA AND DHARMAS 

Sanskrit uses the term dharma in a variety of contexts 
requiring a variety of translations. Dharma derives 
from the root Vdh_r° (to hold, to maintain) and is re¬ 
lated to the Latin forma. From its root meaning as “that 
which is established” comes such translations as law, 
duty, justice, religion, nature, and essential quality. Its 
oldest form, dharman, is found in the pre-Buddhist 
Rgveda, which dates to at least three thousand years 
ago. Thus, the Buddha must have known and used the 
term even before his enlightenment. At present, 
dharma is used generically for “religion,” indicating 
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religious beliefs and practices. Theravada Buddhism 
uses the Pali variant dhamma ; Gandharl Prakrit, as at¬ 
tested in the Dharmapada from Khotan (second cen¬ 
tury c.E., probably of Dharmaguptaka affiliation) 
uses either dhama or dharma. Gandharl, the lan¬ 
guage^) of the Gandharan cultural area, including 
Gandhara, Bactria, and Khotan, was the language used 
by the Buddhist schools in that area, such as Sarvasti¬ 
vada, Mahasamghika, Dharmaguptaka, and so on. It is 
also the language from which most Chinese transla¬ 
tions before the time of Kumarajiva (350-409/413) 
derive. It is the Buddhist literature of the Gandhara re¬ 
gion that was introduced to China during the first cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. through at least the fourth century c.E. The 
Chinese phonetic transliteration attests to the word 
dhama, but in canonical literature the term is almost 
always translated as fa (Japanese ho; Korean pop). The 
common Chinese meaning of fa is law, plan, or 
method, but it is now vested with the full range of Bud¬ 
dhist meanings as well. 

The Buddhist interpretation of dharma 

The traditional meaning of dharma can be understood 
as uniform norm, universal and moral order, or nat¬ 
ural law; it also includes one’s social duty and proper 
conduct. The Buddha understood this universal order 
in terms of pratItyasamutpada (dependent origi¬ 
nation), an eternal law governing all elements in this 
conditioned world. This dharma, which was rediscov¬ 
ered by the Buddha, was the subject matter of his teach¬ 
ing; hence, dharma also means teaching or doctrine. 

The twelve links in the chain of dependent origi¬ 
nation are explained in the sutras of both the Pali 
nikayas (divisions of the scriptural texts) and the Chi¬ 
nese agamas (“transmission” of Buddha’s word), as 
well as in many scholastic texts. Two links are said to 
be in the past: ignorance (avidya), which produces for¬ 
mations (samskara). The meaning of formations comes 
close to karma (action). Eight links are in the pre¬ 
sent: consciousness ( vijhana ), producing name-and- 
form ( namarupa ), a quasi-person, which leads to the 
six sensory faculties ( sadayatana ), which lead to con¬ 
tact ( sparsa ) between the six sensory faculties, their ob¬ 
jects, and the resulting six consciousnesses. This leads 
to feeling or experiencing ( vedana ), which leads to 
craving ( trsna ), which brings grasping ( upadana ), 
which leads to becoming or existence ( bhava ). Two 
links are in the future: birth ( jati ) and old age and death 
(jaramarana). This process explains the natural law 
that is the dharma. The path toward deliverance from 


this process governing birth, death, and rebirth can be 
found in the four noble truths. 

The word dharma is also used for the corpus of dis¬ 
courses, the scriptural texts, that expound the Buddha’s 
teaching. The practice of dharma is found in the 
vinaya, the monastic instructions. The practical appli¬ 
cation of dharma, involving the rules and regulations 
and their sanctions, is contained in the pratimoksa. 
Each of these rules is also called dharma. Dharma and 
vinaya together constitute the teachings of the Buddha; 
what in the West is called Buddhism, the Buddhists 
themselves call the Dharmavinaya. 

The Buddha, who had realized enlightenment not 
far from the capital of Magadha, preached his first ser¬ 
mon, the Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra (Turning the 
Wheel of Dharma), in Sarnath in the Deer Park, some 
distance from the banks of the Ganges in Varanasi or 
Benares. This sermon explains the path to salvation via 
the four noble truths. The Buddha’s diagnosis sees 
everything as duhkha (suffering), which has a cause 
(.samudaya ), namely craving, which can be extinguished 
(nirodha) through the noble eightfold path (marga): 

1. Right view 

2. Right intention 

3. Right speech 

4. Right action 

5. Right livelihood 

6. Right effort 

7. Right mindfulness 

8. Right concentration 

In the sequence of the eightfold path one distinguishes 
the monastic practice of cultivating prajna (wisdom), 
morality ( slla ), and concentration (samadhi). Steps 
one and two of the path correspond to wisdom. Pra- 
jha is commonly translated as wisdom, even though 
this is the meaning that it received in a Mahasamghika 
milieu in northwestern India as a reaction against the 
Sarvastivada. The Sarvastivada sees prajhd as an ana¬ 
lytical knowledge of factors, or dharmas. Steps three to 
five of the path correspond to morality, which purifies 
one’s conduct. Concentration corresponds to steps 
seven and eight. All three practices are associated with 
step six. Dharma, the doctrine, may also be understood 
as the truth about the phenomenal world, and how to 
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A golden dharma wheel between two deer, representing the Buddha preaching the first sermon at the Deer Park, Sarnath. Sculpture at 
the Jo khang temple, Lhasa, Tibet. © Brian Vikander/CORBIS. Reproduced by permission. 


do away with its defilements. Thus, dharma also means 
knowledge, freeing one from phenomenal existence. 
The whole process of dependent origination begins 
with ignorance or nescience (avidya). Dharma also 
means morality because it contains a code of moral 
conduct, and it means duty because one has a duty to 
comply with it while striving for nirvana. These in¬ 
terpretations of dharma join the age-old understand¬ 
ing of the term as natural law and social duty, but this 
time given a Buddhist interpretation. 

Dharma is also the second of the three jewels or 
REFUGES (triratna)—Buddha, dharma, SANGHA. Tak¬ 
ing this triple refuge is nowadays an essential criterion 
for being considered a Buddhist. The dharma is the 
truth and protector. The Buddha is the teacher of the 
dharma and becomes its personification. The disciples 
were advised to take the dharma as their guide after 
the Buddha’s death. The dharma is the essence of the 
Buddha. Upon discovering the dharma, Sakyamuni at¬ 
tained buddhahood. The sangha, the monastic order, 
puts dharma into practice in daily life. 

Mahayana Buddhism explains buddhahood by dis¬ 
tinguishing two, three, or four aspects or bodies ( kaya ). 


The two bodies are the law-body (dharmakaya), which 
is the dharma, the essence of a buddha, and the mate¬ 
rial body ( rupakaya ), the physical aspect. The law-body 
is a personification of the truth of the universal law. 
Better known is the three-body breakdown, which in¬ 
cludes the body of enjoyment (sambhogakaya) or the 
reward-body, the body that enjoys the reward for pre¬ 
vious meritorious conduct. It is the ideal buddha-body 
in the realm of the real (dharmadhatu). An example 
would be Amitabha, who made forty-eight vows while 
he was the bodhisattva Dharmakara, and he gained 
buddhahood in the Western Paradise of Sukhavatl af¬ 
ter a long period of practice. The transformation-body 
(nirmanakaya) appears as a person during his or her 
earthly existence, and belongs to a specific time and 
place; Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, is an exam¬ 
ple of transformation-body. 

The Tripitaka, the “three baskets” of the canon that 
contain the teaching, are also regarded as the teach¬ 
ing, the dharma. The first basket, the sutras, is tradi¬ 
tionally divided into either nine or twelve parts, based 
on literary form. The Stitrapitaka is now divided into 
nikayas or agamas. The second of the three baskets 
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contains the vinaya. With the phase of scholastic or 
abhidharma Buddhism during the last centuries B.C.E. 
and the first centuries C.E., abhidharma was added as 
a third basket, but not all schools agreed with this clas¬ 
sification. Even within the Sarvastivada there was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion. One branch, the Vaibhasikas, who 
were active in Kashmir from the third till the middle 
of the seventh century c.E. and were long considered 
to be the orthodoxy, said that the Abhidharmapitaka 
was the Buddha’s word. The earlier and very diverse 
western Sarvastivada groups in the Gandhara area did 
not agree and considered only the sutras to be defin¬ 
itive truth. These groups were called Sautrantika, as 
opposed to Vaibhasika, and they did not have an 
Abhidharmapitaka, only abhidharma works. 

Dharmas, or factors 

The factors or constituents of the dharma, the teach¬ 
ings, are also called dharma(s). Such dharmas are 
psychophysical factors, which flow according to the 
natural process of dependent origination. Dharma the¬ 
ory explains how the human being is a flux or contin¬ 
uum (santana), without any permanent factor or soul 
(atman). Existing reality is called the “realm of the real” 
(dharmadhatu). Buddhism concerns itself with the 
phenomenal, by which existence is recognized. This 
phenomenal world is in constant change. Buddhism 
sees all phenomena as formations (samskara), forma¬ 
tive forces or volitions that are formed ( samskrta ) by 
causes and conditions. Formation has an active and a 
passive meaning. Factors (dharmas) are formed, but 
sometimes at least one unformed or uncompounded 
factor, nirvana, is recognized. The Sarvastivada, 
which had a tremendous influence in northwestern In¬ 
dia and in East Asia, distinguish three unformed or un¬ 
compounded ( asamskrta ) factors. Everything that is an 
obvious object of consciousness is a factor. A person, 
just like the whole of existence, is a flux, a series of im¬ 
permanent factors, but sentient life has a sentient ele¬ 
ment: mind (manas) or consciousness. A human being 
is a flow of material and immaterial factors set in mo¬ 
tion by karma and controlled by the law of dependent 
origination. Dharma theory explains how existence 
functions in the context of a human continuum. It ex¬ 
plains its ultimate factors and it contains the possibil¬ 
ity of stopping this continuum. 

Originally Buddhism used a threefold classification 
of factors: (1) five skandha (aggregate), (2) twelve 
bases or sense fields ( ayatana ), and (3) eighteen ele¬ 
ments ( dhatu ). During the last centuries b.c.e., the 
dharma theory developed considerably in abhidharma 


Buddhism. The most influential dharma theory was 
that of the diverse Sarvastivada schools. Other schools 
either adopted most of the Sarvastivada dharma theory 
(as did the Mahlsasaka), introduced minor changes 
(Dharmaguptaka), were influenced by it (Buddhaghosa 
in fifth-century Theravada), reacted to it (Mahasam- 
ghika, Madhyamaka), or built on it (Vijnanavada). The 
Vaibhasikas in Kashmir inherited a fivefold classifica¬ 
tion from their Gandharan brethren, who, after about 
200 c.E., came to be called Sautrantikas. Even among 
the western Sarvastivadins there was no general agree¬ 
ment about the number of factors. 

Nevertheless, the Sarvastivada branch that was 
most influential in Central and East Asia, in the Gan¬ 
dharan part of northwestern India, and in Kashmir af¬ 
ter the demise of the Vaibhasikas, was the branch that 
ultimately based its classification on such texts as the 
Abhidharmahrdaya (Heart of Scholasticism) and on the 
Astagrantha (Eight Compositions), both probably from 
the first century b.c.e. This branch used a fivefold clas¬ 
sification as found in the Pahcavastuka (Five Things), 
which was translated in China during the second cen¬ 
tury c.E. and advocated a Buddhist version of the five 
elements or modes that were popular at the time. The 
Astagrantha was revised and renamed Jnanaprasthana 
(Course of Knowledge) at the end of the second century 
C.E. and became the central text or corpus (sarlra) for 
the Vaibhasikas. The Abhidharmahrdaya was com¬ 
mented on in the Misrakabhidharmahrdaya (Sundry 
Heart of Scholasticism), and this text was the basis of 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya ( Storehouse of 
Abhidharma), which dates to the early fifth century. 
The influence of the Abhidharmakosabhasya, or Kosa, 
was and is considerable. When a Tibetan text was writ¬ 
ten to instruct Khubilai’s Mongol crown prince in Bud¬ 
dhism late in the thirteenth century, the manual was 
based on the Kosa. Elowever, the old classification in 
five aggregates was never forgotten. When Skandhila, 
a Gandharan living in “orthodox” Kashmir during the 
fifth century, composed his Abhidharmavatara (Intro¬ 
duction to Scholasticism), he classified the factors on the 
basis of the five aggregates or skandhas, but added the 
three unformed factors. 

The original threefold classification of dharmas 

The earliest division of the factors was into five 
skandha, twelve bases or sense fields (ayatana), and 
eighteen elements (dhatu). The five aggregates 
(skandha means literally “bundles”) divide sentient life 
into five psychophysical elements: 
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1. Form or matter ( rupa ) 

2. Feeling ( vedana ) 

3. Notions or perceptions ( samjnd) 

4. Formations (samskara), also called volitions or 
formative forces 

5. Consciousness ( vijnana) 

Aggregates two through five may be called name 
{nama). Name-and-form is a synonym for the five ag¬ 
gregates, which are fundamentally impermanent. They 
have nothing one might consider to be a “self,” and 
they bring suffering, being inevitably subject to change. 
The first five disciples of the Buddha became 
arhats (saints) upon understanding the teaching of 
the egolessness of the aggregates. Matter has mass; it 
obstructs. It incorporates the four great elements: earth 
(hardness), water (moisture), fire (heat), air (motion). 
Feelings may be physical or mental, and are classified 
as either pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. Notions are 
concepts, which are formed; one may have the con¬ 
cepts of color and form, for example, when seeing a 
green leaf. Formations are the mind in action, in which 
volition (cetana) is central. Consciousness is the cog¬ 
nitive function. 

The twelve bases ( ayatana ) refer to the process of 
cognition. Ayatana means “a place of entry,” namely 
the six sense organs or faculties {indriya), the six in¬ 
ternal bases. Alternatively, ayatana can refer to that 
which enters, namely the six objects ( visaya ) of cog¬ 
nition, the six external bases. The twelve ayatana are: 
the six bases of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind; 
and the six objects of color or form, sound, smell, 
taste, palpables, and mental or immaterial objects (the 
factors). 

The eighteen elements are distinguished in relation 
to the flow of life in the three realms of existence: the 
realm of sensuality {kamadhatu), the realm of subtle 
matter {rupadhatu), and the immaterial realm 
{arupadhatu). The first twelve constitute the above 
twelve bases {ayatana), to which are added the six cor¬ 
responding consciousnesses: visual consciousness 
through to mental consciousness. 

Sarvastivada dharma theory 

Many Sarvastivada texts elaborate on dharma theory. 
Besides the texts already mentioned, one may add 
the Dharmaskandha {Aggregate of Factors) and the 
Prakarana {Treatise). Existence is described in four 
categories of formed factors, totaling seventy-two fac¬ 


tors, and one category of three unformed or uncon¬ 
ditioned factors, thus giving seventy-five dharmas in 
all. The five categories are: 

1. Matter {rupa) 

2. Thought {citta) 

3. Thought-concomitants or mentals {caitta) asso¬ 
ciated with thought, arising in association with 
pure consciousness or mind 

4. Formations dissociated from thought {cit- 
taviprayukta) 

5. Unformed factors {asamskrta) 

Form or matter contains eleven factors: the first five 
faculties and their objects, plus unmanifested form 
{avijnaptirupa). When mental action is made manifest 
in physical or vocal action, it is described by the term 
intimation (vijnapti ). When it is not externalized or 
made manifest, the material aspect is nonintimated, 
and thus unmanifested. One might understand 
avijnaptirupa as the moral character of a person or a 
force of habit. It is a potential form, preserved in the 
physical body. Not all branches of the Sarvastivada 
school distinguished this material factor, but it appears 
in the Sariputrabhidharma, which is said to be of Dhar- 
maguptaka affiliation. 

The second category—thought—is just the one fac¬ 
tor of mind, or pure consciousness. In the classifica¬ 
tion of the eighteen elements, it includes the six 
consciousnesses, plus the mind element. It is the 
consciousness aggregate and also the internal mind 
faculty. The third category is the forty-six thought- 
concomitants, which are factors associated with 
thought. Not all adherents of the Sarvastivada school 
agreed with the existence of these factors. For exam¬ 
ple, Dharmatrata (second century c.E.), a Darstantika 
(probably a Sautrantika who followed the long vinaya), 
says that these factors are only subdivisions of volition, 
and he denies their separate existence. Buddhadeva 
(first century C.E.) says that they are none other than 
thought itself. But the Kosa enumerates forty-six 
thought-concomitants. 

Ten mental factors accompany every thought; these 
are the factors “of large extent” {mahabhumika), that 
is, basic or general. They are: 

1. Feeling {vedana) 

2. Notion {samjnd) 
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3. Volition ( cetana ) 

4. Contact ( sparsa) 

5. Attention ( manaskara ) 

6. Desire ( chanda ) 

7. Inclination or aspiration ( adhimoksa ) 

8. Mindfulness ( smrti ) 

9. Concentration (samadhi) 

10. Comprehension (mati, prajna) 

Ten factors accompany every wholesome thought; 
these are the wholesome factors of large extent 
(kusalamahabhumika). They are: 

1. Faith (sraddha) 

2. Diligence ( apramada ) 

3. Repose ( prasrabdhi ) 

4. Equanimity ( upeksa ) 

5. Shame, with reference to oneself ( hrt) 

6. Aversion, with reference to other people’s bad 
actions ( apatrapya ) 

7. Noncovetousness ( alobha ) 

8. Nonmalevolence ( advesa ) 

9. Nonviolence ( ahimsa ) 

10. Strenuousness ( virya ) 

Six factors accompany every defiled thought; these are 
the defiled factors oflarge extent ( klesamahabhumika ). 
They are: 

1. Confusion ( moha ) 

2. Negligence ( apramada ) 

3. Mental dullness ( kausidya) 

4. Nonbelief ( asraddhya ) 

5. Sloth (styana) 

6. Frivolity ( auddhatya ) 

Two factors accompany every unwholesome thought; 
these are called unwholesome factors of large extent 
(akusalamahabhumika). They are: 

1. Shamelessness ( ahrlkya ) 

2. Lack of modesty (anapatrapya) 


Ten defiled factors of limited extent ( upaklesapantta- 
bhumika), which may occur at various times, are: 

1. Anger ( krodha) 

2. Hypocrisy ( mraksa) 

3. Stinginess ( matsarya ) 

4. Envy ( Trsya ) 

5. Ill-motivated rivalry ( pradasa ) 

6. The causing of harm (vihimsa) 

7. Enmity ( upanaha) 

8. Deceit (maya) 

9. Trickery ( sathya ) 

10. Arrogance ( mada ) 

Eight undetermined ( aniyata) factors have variant 
moral implications and may accompany either a 
wholesome, unwholesome, or indeterminate thought. 
They are: 

1. Initial thought (vitarka) 

2. Discursive thought (vicara) 

3. Drowsiness ( middha) 

4. Remorse ( kaukrtya ) 

5. Greed ( raga ) 

6. Hatred ( pratigha) 

7. Pride ( mana) 

8. Doubt ( vicikitsa ) about the teaching 

Fourteen factors are neither material nor mental and 
are dissociated from thought ( cittaviprayukta ). They 
are: 

1. Acquisition ( prapti ), a force that controls the 
collection of elements in an individual life- 
continuum, which links an acquired object 
with its owner 

2. Dispossession (aprapti), which separates an ac¬ 
quired object from its owner 

3. Homogeneity ( sabhagata ) 

4. Nonperception ( asamjnika ), a force that leads 
one to the attainment of nonperception 

5. Attainment of nonperception ( asamjnisama- 
patti), which is produced by the effort to enter 
trance after having stopped perceptions 
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6. Attainment of cessation (of notions and feeling, 
nirodhasamapatti), the highest state of trance 

7. Life force ( jmtendriya ) 

8. Birth or origination ( jati ) 

9. Duration ( sthiti ) 

10. Old age or decay (jura) 

11. Impermanence or extinction ( anityata ) 

The last three factors are the characteristics of a con¬ 
ditioned factor: 

12. Force imparting meaning to letters (vyahjana- 
kaya) 

13. Force imparting meaning to words ( namakaya) 

14. Force imparting meaning to phrases ( padakaya ) 

Finally, there are three unformed factors. They are: 

1. Space ( akasa ) 

2. Extinction through discernment ( pratisamkhya- 
nirodha ), namely through comprehension of the 
truths and separation from impure factors 

3. Extinction not through discernment ( aprati- 
samkhyanirodha), owing to a lack of a produc¬ 
tive cause 

Some Sautrantikas asserted that these factors are not 
real. They count forty-three factors. All factors exist in 
all three time periods of past, present, future. This be¬ 
lief explains the term Sarvastivada, which means “the 
teaching that all exists.” The Mahlsasakas, who split 
from the Sarvastivada, supported the Sarvastivada in 
this thesis. 

A general classification of all factors could be: (1) 
impure ( sasrava ) factors, chiefly influenced by igno¬ 
rance, and (2) pure ( anasrava ) factors, tending toward 
appeasement under the influence of wisdom. 

Theravada dhamma theory 

The Theravada dhamma theory is outlined in the 
school’s Abhidhammapitaka, primarily in the Dham- 
masahgani ( Enumeration of Dhammas) and in the 
Dhatukatha ( Discussion of Elements). The ethical clas¬ 
sification of dhammas as wholesome, unwholesome, 
and neutral ( avydkata ) is central. The last category has 
four divisions: 


1. Resultant consciousness or thinking ( vipakacitta ) 

2. Functional consciousness ( kriyacitta) 

3. Matter 

4. The unconditioned factor nibbana (nirvana) 

Some factors are not found in the traditional three¬ 
fold classification. For example, matter contains the 
faculty “femininity” (itthindriya). The final Theravada 
dhamma theory is found in manuals dating from the 
fifth century on. Knowing that they belong to the 
Sthaviravada group, it is not surprising that there is 
Sarvastivada (Sautrantika) influence. Buddhadatta, a 
fifth-century contemporary of Skandhila, makes a 
fourfold classification in his Abhidhammavatara ( In¬ 
troduction to Scholasticism ): form, thought, mentals, 
nibbana. Buddhaghosa, in the fifth century, defines 
factors as “those which maintain their own specific 
nature,” while Buddhadatta says factors possess spe¬ 
cific and general characteristics. Theravada typically 
uses a classification of 170 factors and four categories, 
but there are other classifications, such as eighty-one 
conditioned factors (matter 28, thought 1, mental 52) 
and one unconditioned factor, nibbana. 

Analysis of dharmas in the 
Madhyamaka school 

The Mahasamghika school, rival of the Sarvastivada 
ever since the first schism, multiplied the number of 
unconditioned factors, even adding dependent origi¬ 
nation itself to the list. One Mahasamghika subschool, 
the Prajnaptivada, taught that conditioned factors are 
only denominations ( prajhapti ) and the twelve bases 
are the products of the aggregates, the only real enti¬ 
ties. Another subschool, the Lokottaravada, held that 
only the unconditioned factors are real. The ideas of 
the Mahayana Madhyamaka school may have 
started within the Mahasamghika milieu in north¬ 
western India, in opposition to the dominant Sar¬ 
vastivada school. The Madhyamaka school itself was 
organized in southern India (Andhra) around 200 C.E., 
at the same time that the Vaibhasikas were organizing 
in Kashmir to the north. The Madhyamaka school re¬ 
jected the reality of any factor and claimed that all con¬ 
ceptual thinking was empty ( sunya ). The real is devoid 
of thought-construction ( vikalpa ) and can be realized 
only through nondual wisdom (prajna). Nagarjuna 
(ca. second century c.E.) interpreted the law of de¬ 
pendent origination to mean relativity or sunyata 
(emptiness). According to Nagarjuna, nothing is 
real when taken separately. He was not interested in 
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delineating the number of factors or in constructing 
any classification schemata, but he was interested in 
the inherent nature of factors ( dharmata ). Existence is 
only valid from a conventional ( samvrti ) point of view, 
but it is not valid when viewed from the standpoint of 
absolute ( paramdrtha ) truth. 

Vijndnavada dharma theory 

The Vijnanavada or Yogacara school agrees with 
Madhyamaka that all is empty, but posits that con¬ 
sciousness is real. Vijnanavada postulates a kind of 
subconscious, called the storehouse consciousness 
(alayavijnana). Phenomenal existence is the illusory 
projection of that storehouse consciousness. Every fac¬ 
tor stored in the alayavijnana is a seed ( blja ), a Sau- 
trantika term. One should do away with tainted seeds 
and develop untainted seeds. The school also distin¬ 
guishes a consciousness called mind (manas), which 
clings to the idea of self. In East Asia this school is 
called the Faxiang school (Sanskrit, dharmakara ) or 
“characteristics of dharmas.” Dharma here refers to the 
hundred factors this school distinguishes, elaborating 
on the Sarvastivada classification. What became the 
East Asian variety of Yogacara was first taught in 
Nalanda by Dharmapala (439-507) and taken to China 
by Xuanzang in 645. It claims that the specific nature 
of a factor is distinct from its specific mode. Their one 
hundred factors are: 

1. Eight thought factors, namely the eight con¬ 
sciousnesses 

2. Fifty-one associated mental factors (5 universal, 
5 limited, 11 wholesome, 6 defiled, 20 secondary 
defilements, and 4 indeterminate) 

3. Eleven matter factors 

4. Twenty-four dissociated factors 

5. Six unconditioned factors 

Most important is the eighth consciousness, the store¬ 
house consciousness, which stores the seeds of all po¬ 
tential manifestations. 

See also: Agama/Nikaya; Anatman/Atman (No-Self/ 
Self); Buddhahood and Buddha Bodies; Conscious¬ 
ness, Theories of; Cosmology; Psychology; Sarvasti¬ 
vada and Mulasarvastivada 
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DHARMADHATU 

Dharmadhatu, composed of dharma (law, principle, 
or reality) and dhatu (realm or element), is translated 
literally as “realm of reality.” It generally refers to all 
things that can be perceived with the sense faculties. 
It also refers to the physical universe, of which time, 
space, and all living beings are constituent elements. 
In the Huayan school of Buddhism, dharmadhatu is 
identified with the “Thusness” (reality) of the Bud- 
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dha. The fourfold dharmadhatu outlined in the 
Huayan school consists of (1) the world of phenom¬ 
ena, (2) the world of principle, (3) the world of prin¬ 
ciple and phenomena united in harmony, and (4) the 
world of all phenomena interwoven or identified in 
perfect harmony. 

See also: Huayan Jing 
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DHARMAGUPTAKA 

The term Dharmaguptaka means “those affiliated with 
the teacher Dharmagupta.” The Dharmaguptaka 
mainstream Indian Buddhist school, a subschool of the 
Sthavira branch, is attested by inscriptions in the 
northwestern region of the Indian subcontinent. The 
Dharmaguptakas possessed their own monastic disci¬ 
plinary code (vinaya) and shared many doctrinal 
views attributed to the Vibhajyavadins. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools 
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DHARMAKlRTI 

The Indian thinker Dharmaklrti (ca. 600-670 c.e.), 
whose biographical details remain obscure, responded 
to the works of his predecessor Dignaga (ca. 480-540 
C.E.) to establish the basic theories of Buddhist logic. 
In doing so, Dharmaklrti sought to explain how we 
can obtain completely certain, indubitable knowledge. 

The Pramanavdrttika (Commentary on Reliable 
Knowledge), Dharmaklrti’s best-known work, ostensi¬ 
bly comments on Dignaga’s Pramanasamuccaya ( Com¬ 
pendium on Reliable Knowledge), but Dharmaklrti 
actually revises Dignaga’s theories in order to close 
gaps that prevent certainty. Concerning perception, 
Dignaga appeared to allow that a raw sense-datum— 
the uninterpreted phenomenal content of a 
perception—could never be erroneous, even in the 
case of perceptual illusion. Seeing that this renders all 
perception fallible, Dharmaklrti maintains that a reli¬ 
able perception must involve a strict and regular causal 
relation between the perception and its object. This 
emphasis on causality reflects Dharmaklrti’s innova¬ 


tive application of telic efficacy (arthakriya) as the cri¬ 
terion for reality and, by extension, for all reliable 
knowledge. In brief, only causally efficient entities are 
real, and if knowledge is reliable, it must direct one to 
an object that has the causal capacity to accomplish 
one’s goal. An important corollary is the claim that, to 
be causally efficient, a real thing can exist for only an 
instant. 

Another crucial innovation comes in response to 
Dignaga’s theory of inference, according to which the 
inductive process of determining the relation between 
evidence (such as smoke) and what it indicates (such 
as fire) is apparently fallible. Seeking certainty, Dhar¬ 
maklrti argues for a “relation in essence” between ev¬ 
idence and what it proves. Inference thereby becomes 
immune to doubt, but at the cost of an inflexible ap¬ 
peal to definitions (smoke, for example, is by defini¬ 
tion that which comes from fire). 

Dharmaklrti’s epistemic and logical theories were 
eventually adopted by most Indian Buddhist thinkers, 
and among Tibetan Buddhists, the Pramanavdrttika is 
still the subject of extensive study and debate. In par¬ 
ticular, the monastic curriculum of the Dge lugs 
(Geluk) school places considerable emphasis on Dhar¬ 
maklrti’s Buddhist logic. 

See also: Yogacara School 
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DHARMARAKSA 

Dharmaraksa (Chinese, Zhu Fahu; ca. 233-310 C.E.) 
was one of the most prolific translators of Indian Bud¬ 
dhist texts into Chinese. According to traditional bi¬ 
ographies, Dharmaraksa was a descendant of the 
Yuezhi, a Central Asian people whose precise ethnic¬ 
ity and native language are still debated. He was born 
at Dunhuang, a military colony and mercantile hub 
in the westernmost reach of the Chinese empire. 
Although his family is said to have lived at Dunhuang 
for generations, Dharmaraksa is the first mention of 
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Buddhism in this region. He became a novice monk at 
an early age, studying with an Indian teacher while de¬ 
veloping his skills in Chinese. His translation career 
began in 266 and continued for more than forty years, 
resulting in the translation of over 150 Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. He was assisted in his endeavors by a 
considerable number of Indian, Central Asian, and 
Chinese collaborators—some monks, some laymen— 
the most prominent of whom was Nie Chengyuan, a 
Chinese updsaka with whom Dharmaraksa worked in 
the northern Chinese city of Chang’an. 

Dharmaraksa translated a number of mainstream 
Buddhist works, but his most notable contributions are 
his translations of Mahayana texts, including such 
large and well-known sutras as the Lotus Sutra 
(SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), the Guangzan jing 
( Pancavimsatisdhasrikdprajndpdramitd-sutra ; Perfec¬ 
tion of Wisdom in 25,000 Lines), and the Xianjie jing 
( Bhadrakalpika-sutra ; Scripture on the Fortunate Aeon). 
Dharmaraksa died at the age of seventy-eight amidst 
the social and political chaos that marked northern 
China at the beginning of the fourth century. His trans¬ 
lations laid the foundation for the textual exegesis and 
doctrinal developments of the fourth century, epito¬ 
mized in the work of the monk Dao’an (312-385). In 
the early fifth century, many of Dharmaraksa’s trans¬ 
lations were superseded by the retranslations of the 
Kuchean monk KumarajIva (350-409/413). 

See also: China; Mahayana; Prajnaparamita Literature 
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DHYANA (TRANCE STATE) 

Dhyana (Pali, jhana) is a trance state experienced 
through particular meditative practices. According to 
traditional Buddhist thought, there are eight trance 
states. These are divided into two categories: The first 
four dhyanas are part of the realm of form, and the fi¬ 
nal four are part of the formless realm. The division 


between the form and formless dhyanas is not absolute; 
the higher formless dhyanas (trance states five through 
eight) are themselves considered a division of the 
fourth dhyana belonging to the realm of form. Thus, 
the eight dhyanas form a continuous hierarchical 
structure. 

The practice of mental concentration ( samatha ; Pali, 
samatha) is the condition for the meditative experience 
of these trance states. As mental concentration in¬ 
creases, the practitioner gains entry to increasingly 
higher levels of absorption. This progression is a process 
of stilling or calming mental states and achieving the 
joy of tranquility and peace. In the fourth dhyana all 
sensations are extinguished, resulting in a state of equa¬ 
nimity. The attainment of the fourth dhyana gives ac¬ 
cess to the four formless dhyanas, the states of infinite 
space, infinite consciousness, nothingness, and neither- 
perception-nor-nonperception. The fourth dhyana, 
characterized by equanimity and one-pointedness, also 
gives rise to a set of supernatural powers, including the 
power to know one’s former lifetimes. 

The experience of trance states is not viewed as an 
end in itself, but rather a means to the final goal of 
nirvana. The levels of dhyana are categorized as con¬ 
ditioned and impermanent and thus ultimately unsat¬ 
isfactory. The experience of absorptions are temporary; 
they last only for as long as the mind remains con¬ 
centrated. When concentration ends, the unwhole¬ 
some qualities of the mind return and the blissful 
feelings experienced in the first four dhyanas cease. For 
these reasons, the experience of trance states is to be 
joined to the cultivation of prajna (wisdom; Pali, 
pahha). The mental transformation accomplished 
through the experience of the dhyanas prepares the 
mind for training in wisdom and the specific practices 
of the cultivation of insight, vipasyana (Pali, vipas- 
sana). Concentration can also be pursued together 
with insight as each absorption is experienced and then 
transcended when it is analyzed as impermanent. 

There is a parallel between dhyana as interiorized 
meditative states and as cosmological heavenly 
realms. The first four dhyanas correspond to the sev¬ 
enteen heavens of the realm of form, resting above 
the lower heavens of the realms of desire. The four 
higher dhyanas correspond to the four levels of the 
formless heavens, the uppermost realm of the cosmos. 
Dhyanas can therefore be experienced for temporary 
periods through meditative concentration or for 
longer durations through rebirth into one of the 
form or formless heavenly realms. 
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Dhyana is also defined in relation to a ninth realm 
higher than either the meditative or cosmological lev¬ 
els of absorptions. This state of the cessation of per¬ 
ception and sensation is attained by those who join 
perfected concentration and insight. 

See also: Cosmology; Meditation; Psychology; Vipas- 
sana (Sanskrit, Vipasyana) 
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DIAMOND S0TRA 

Judged by almost any conventional standard the text 
known as the Diamond Sutra (Sanskrit, Vajracchedika- 
prajhaparamitd-sutra) was, and remained, an impor¬ 
tant Mahayana sutra across wide geographic 
boundaries and over a very long time. The date of its 
composition in Sanskrit is uncertain. Arguments have 
been made for the second and fourth centuries of the 
common era. It was first translated into Chinese at the 
very beginning of the fifth century, but both 
Vasubandhu and Asanga, two learned Indian monks 
who probably lived in the fourth or fifth centuries, had 
already written authoritative commentaries on it, and 
this would seem to require that it was already an im¬ 
portant text in their day, and had therefore been in cir¬ 
culation for some time. Whereas for many Mahayana 
sutras only very recent eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Sanskrit manuscripts survive, for the Dia¬ 
mond Sutra we have at least three much earlier 
manuscripts that date from the fifth to the seventh 
centuries and come from widely separated places. The 
existence of such early manuscript remains may also 
testify to the text’s importance, and certainly reveals, 
when compared with later versions and translations, 
how the text developed and changed its shape over 
time. 

Once translated into Chinese in the fifth century, 
the Diamond Sutra was then translated again at least 


five more times by some of the brightest luminaries of 
Chinese Buddhist scholasticism, and perhaps eighty or 
more commentaries were written on it in Chinese. The 
Diamond Sutra, and several Indian commentaries on 
it, were also translated into Tibetan, and further trans¬ 
lations, paraphrases, and developments of it survive, 
in whole or in part, in a wide range of Central Asian 
languages—Khotanese, Sogdian, Uigur, and so on. The 
Diamond Sutra was, obviously, the focus everywhere 
of an enormous amount of attention in learned Bud¬ 
dhist circles. 

The Diamond Sutra, however, was not of interest 
only to the learned. In the practice oriented and at least 
rhetorically anti-intellectual schools of Chinese Chan, 
for example, it was also assigned an important place. 
In the carefully constructed religious biography of the 
famous, if largely legendary, sixth patriarch Huineng, 
the Diamond Sutra appears as the pivot of his religious 
life: Huineng was supposed to have been an illiterate 
woodcutter when he heard it being recited and it trans¬ 
formed his life. In fact, the recitation and copying of 
the Diamond Sutra was in itself in many places, and at 
many times, a widespread religious practice under¬ 
taken for a variety of less elevated, but no less crucial 
purposes. Tales of the “miraculous” power of the 
recitation and copying of the Diamond Sutra are pre¬ 
served not just in Chinese and Japanese collections of 
“miracle tales,” but also in Tibetan and Mongolian. 
This clearly was a text that worked on many levels, and 
for a variety of different kinds of Buddhists. 

The Diamond Sutra is, of course, not its real name, 
but an abbreviation based largely on early attempts to 
translate its title into English. In Sanskrit it is called 
the Vajracchedika-prajhdpdramita. Bearing in mind 
that vajra is an almost untranslatable Sanskrit term 
referring to a kind of divine and dreadful weapon, like 
a discus or thunderbolt, and only by secondary asso¬ 
ciation applied to the hard, cutting properties of a 
diamond, the title might be translated as “The Per¬ 
fection of Wisdom [text] that Cuts like a Thunder¬ 
bolt.” This title would seem to suggest several things. 
First the Vajracchedika is classified by its title as a per¬ 
fection of wisdom text, and this claim has, by and 
large, been accepted by modern scholarship, even 
though its relationship to this larger group of texts 
remains problematic. Almost from the beginnings of 
modern Buddhist studies it was described as a 
succinct summary of the perfection of wisdom, but 
the Vajracchedika makes no mention of several seem¬ 
ingly definitional perfection of wisdom ideas like 
sunyata (emptiness) and upaya (skill in means). 
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A scroll printed in 868 C.E., found at Dunhuang, containing the Chinese text of the Diamond Sutra. The Granger Collection, New York. 
Reproduced by permission. 


This is puzzling. Equally puzzling, and hence the 
enormous number of commentaries written on it, is 
what the text means. But the second thing the origi¬ 
nal title might suggest is that any search for meaning 
in this text may be fundamentally misdirected. Ac¬ 
cording to its original title, the “wisdom” it refers to 
does not explain or describe. It cuts or shatters. This 
in turn might suggest that a religious text of this sort 
was not meant to convey ideas or doctrine, but was 
rather designed to affect, rearrange, or shatter estab¬ 
lished ways of seeing oneself, the world, and conven¬ 
tional religious practices. At one point in the text the 
monk Subhuti is described as bursting into tears of 
amazement and wonder at what the Buddha was re¬ 
ported to have said. This response, a rather unmonk- 
ish reaction, is apparently the anticipated response to 
the “message” of the text, and it is virtually certain that 
large numbers of those who have tried to more sys¬ 
tematically analyze it have also been reduced to tears. 

See also: Chan School; Prajnaparamita Literature 
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DIET 

The correct obtaining, preparation, and consumption 
of food have been always been important to the 
sangha. The Buddha’s own religious career prior to 
his enlightenment, when at one point he subsisted on 
a single grain of rice per day, showed that liberation is 
not possible through extreme fasting. But equally to be 
avoided is attachment to the sensual pleasure of eat¬ 
ing. Thus, food should be seen as necessary to sustain 
the body but as fundamentally repulsive, somewhat 
like unpleasant-tasting medicine. There are medita¬ 
tions that focus on the repulsiveness of food, and food 
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obtained on the begging round is often deliberately 
mixed together to form an unappetizing paste. 

The sangha was intended to be dependent on the 
laity for its food, and the vinaya stresses that monks 
and nuns were to eat only what was given. They were 
not to produce their own food, nor even to consume 
food that they found. The daily begging round ensured 
that the sangha was always made aware of its respon¬ 
sibilities to lay donors, as well as offering ample op¬ 
portunities for laypeople to make merit from dana 
(giving). 

The vinaya and later East Asian monastic regula¬ 
tions also have numerous rules about how food is to 
be consumed in the monastery. According to the 
vinaya, monks and nuns should not eat solid food af¬ 
ter noon, although in East Asia monks do take sup¬ 
plementary meals. 

Despite the first precept against killing, a keen 
awareness of compassion toward animals and insects, 
and the consistent denigration of occupations such as 
butcher, hunter, or fisherman, a vegetarian diet was 
not required of the early sangha in India. In southern 
Asia and Tibet, meat given to monks is permitted, un¬ 
less the animal was killed specifically for them. Ma- 
hayana sutras such as the nirvana sutra and the 
Lankavatara-sutra spoke out strongly against meat 
eating. These texts, in combination with the precepts 
of the apocryphal Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net 
Sutra), decisively affected the monastic diet in China 
and Korea. Monks and nuns in those countries are 
strictly vegetarian. In Japan monks are extremely un¬ 
likely to be vegetarian, although there is still a tradi¬ 
tion of Buddhist vegetarian cuisine based on Chinese 
recipes. In addition to meat, Chinese and Korean Bud¬ 
dhists also avoid the “five pungent herbs” (garlic, 
onions, ginger, Chinese chives, and leeks), which are 
thought to overstimulate the emotions and interfere 
with meditation. 

In Chinese and Korean monasteries, everyday meals 
consist mostly of rice and vegetables. On festive days 
glutinous rice or noodles may be served in place of 
white rice, and the monks may receive other treats of 
cakes or candies. Vegetarian feasts sponsored by lay 
donors also feature more variety of dishes. In Japan 
certain temples have become associated with special 
types of food served on festive days. At Sanpoji in 
Kyoto, for example, once a year daikon (white 
radishes) are boiled in large vats and given to parish¬ 
ioners. It is said that they prevent paralysis. Steamed 



A young monk prays before his meal in Mandalay, Myanmar 

(Burma). © Owen Franken/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

rice with citrus peel, a favorite dish of Nichiren 
( 1222-1282), is also served. 

See also: Ascetic Practices; Merit and Merit-Making 
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DIGNAGA 

An Indian proponent of the Yogacara school about 
whose life little is known, Dignaga (ca. 480-540 c.E.) 
is renowned as the initial formulator of Buddhist 
LOGIC. In his most important work, Pramanasamuc- 
caya (Compendium on Reliable Knowledge), Dignaga 
examines perception, language, and inferential rea¬ 
soning. Dignaga maintains that perception is a pre- 
conceptual bare apprehension of real things, and that 
perception is therefore devoid of all conceptual activ¬ 
ity. Language, in contrast, involves concepts, but con¬ 
cepts are actually fictions created through a process of 
“exclusion” or apoha. In other words, the concept blue 
appears to correspond to some real sameness that all 
blue things share (their blueness), but in fact, that 
sameness is a fiction constructed through excluding 
everything that is irrelevant. This position allows Dig¬ 
naga to deny that concepts (such as self) correspond 
directly to real things in the world. 

Dignaga’s views on perception and language were 
highly influential for subsequent Buddhists, but his 
greatest influence lay in his analysis of inferential rea¬ 
soning. Unlike previous Indian thinkers, Dignaga 
keenly distinguished between the reasoning used in de¬ 
bate and the underlying rational structure of all infer¬ 
ences. Focusing on the relation between inferential 
evidence (such as smoke) and that which it is meant 
to prove (such as fire), he presented a systematic tax¬ 
onomy of the cases where that relation holds or fails. 
This analysis supports his famed formulation of the 
three aspects of all valid evidence. 

Although an important innovator in the history of 
Buddhist philosophy, Dignaga was soon superseded by 
Dharmakirti (ca. 600-670 C.E.), whose presentation 
of Buddhist logic was adopted by subsequent Buddhist 
thinkers in India and Tibet. 
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DIPAMKARA 

The earliest lists of past buddhas consist only of six 
previous buddhas plus Sakyamuni, but in subsequent 


centuries the list was expanded to twenty-five, begin¬ 
ning with a buddha known as DIpamkara (Light- 
maker). According to relatively late Pali works, such as 
the Buddhavamsa and the Nidanakatha, it was in the 
presence of DIpamkara that the future Sakyamuni first 
made his vow to become a buddha. 

DIpamkara’s complete absence from the Pali sutta 
literature makes it virtually certain that traditions con¬ 
cerning this buddha did not gain general currency un¬ 
til several centuries after Sakyamuni Buddha’s death. 
The distribution of artistic images of DIpamkara— 
which abound in Gandhara, but are virtually absent 
from other sites—points to the likelihood that the 
story of DIpamkara was first formulated on the far 
fringes of northwest India. It may also be significant 
that the story of DIpamkara related in the Mahavastu 
(i.l93ff)—a work ascribed to the Lokottaravada 
branch of the Mahasamghika school, known to have 
flourished in what is today Afghanistan—is rich in nar¬ 
rative detail, while the account found in such Ther- 
avada sources as the Buddhavamsa (and based on it, 
the Nidanakatha) is more formulaic. DIpamkara him¬ 
self eventually became the subject of jataka tales re¬ 
lating his previous lives, preserved in medieval 
Theravada texts (Derris) and in early Chinese transla¬ 
tions (Chavannes, story no. 73). 

The story of DIpamkara’s prediction of the future 
Sakyamuni’s eventual attainment of buddhahood 
came to play an especially important role in Ma- 
hayana circles, where aspiring bodhisattvas inter¬ 
preted the story as an indication that they too must be 
reborn during the time of a living buddha and receive 
a prediction ( vyakarana) in his presence. 

See also: Buddha(s); Buddha Images; India, Northwest 
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DISCIPLES OF THE BUDDHA 

The disciples of the Buddha form a diverse category of 
human, nonhuman, and divine figures. This entry will 
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restrict its discussion to those presented by the Indian 
Buddhist tradition as personal disciples of the histori¬ 
cal Buddha. Even so, the discussion will be selective. 

Traditionally, discipleship is classified in two cate¬ 
gories: (1) specialists, who relinquish most of their so¬ 
cial privileges and duties and become full-time 
practitioners of the Buddha’s teachings, who observe 
a number of regulatory rules (vinaya), and who are 
usually described as monks and NUNS (bhiksu and 
bhiksum); and (2) people who express faith in the Bud¬ 
dha, offer material support, and receive simplified 
teachings that emphasize generosity, and who are de¬ 
scribed as laymen and laywomen (upasaka and up- 
asika). These two categories of discipleship were open 
only to human beings (there is a special question in 
the monastic ordination intended to exclude disguised 
serpent deities). Nevertheless, the interaction of the 
Buddha with DIVINITIES is a prominent feature of his 
biography and an important factor in the development 
of the community of disciples. Key disciples of all kinds 
also appear as coprotagonists in stories of former lives 
of the Buddha (jataka), thus extending their relation¬ 
ship into previous lives and the distant past. 

The Buddha is depicted recruiting followers from 
all classes of society: brahmins, ksatriyas (warrior 
class), and members of the lower classes, including un¬ 
touchables. He eventually admitted women as per¬ 
sonal disciples, and he freely interacted with and 
taught divine beings, including Sakra (see “The Ques¬ 
tions of Sakka” in Davids and Davids, pp. 299-321). 
The Buddha also interacted with practitioners of other 
religious traditions, in some cases acquiring them as 
disciples, in others failing to convert them to his fol¬ 
lowing. The Buddha is also depicted in some accounts 
of the period after his enlightenment as visiting the 
heavens of Buddhist cosmology and teaching there, 
most famously to his mother (indicating the signifi¬ 
cance of the child-mother relationship in Buddhist 
culture). In most of the countries of South and South¬ 
east Asia there are also local traditions that the Bud¬ 
dha magically visited, often leaving an indelible 
footprint as evidence of his presence, and thus initiat¬ 
ing the transmission of Buddhism in each region 
through a tradition beginning with personal disciple¬ 
ship. Throughout history and into the modern period, 
many monastic traditions regard themselves as the 
continuing manifestation of a lineage that springs 
from one of the personal disciples of the Buddha. 

Our knowledge of the Buddha’s disciples is pri¬ 
marily derived from scriptural sources, and the 


growth of the initial body of disciples is documented 
in the first part of an important VINAYA text of the 
Theravada tradition called the Mahavagga. This text 
includes a fascinating account of the first of the Bud¬ 
dha’s personal disciples. In the early weeks of his post- 
enlightened life, the Buddha is portrayed passing the 
time seated beneath various trees in the vicinity of 
Bodh Gaya and gradually interacting with other be¬ 
ings, interactions through which his following is ini¬ 
tiated and grows. Curiously, these interactions are not 
always positive or fruitful, and the text indicates that 
the creation of a community of disciples was not a 
foregone conclusion. 

Significantly, the Buddha is first approached by 
what is described as an arrogant brahmin. They ex¬ 
change greetings and in response to a question the 
Buddha explains the nature of true spiritual excel¬ 
lence. No outcome to the encounter is recorded, per¬ 
haps reflecting the ambiguous relationship that 
existed between the Buddhist community and the 
highest-ranking class in brahmanical society. The sec¬ 
ond encounter occurs during a great storm, when the 
king of the serpent deities, Mucalinda, reverentially 
winds his body around the Buddha to protect him. 
When the storm is over the serpent takes the form of 
a young man and worships the Buddha, but the Bud¬ 
dha does not teach him. The third encounter involves 
two passing merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, who of¬ 
fer the Buddha food. The Buddha accepts this offer¬ 
ing, and the merchants take refuge in him and are thus 
recognized as his first disciples. Significantly, they re¬ 
ceive no teaching from him and continue with their 
trade. It is clear from both textual and archaeological 
sources that the early Buddhist community benefited 
enormously from recruitment among the merchant 
class and was spread geographically along the major 
trade routes of ancient India and beyond. 

At this point in the account the Buddha undergoes 
a crisis of indecision. Reflecting on the difficulty with 
which he himself had achieved bodhi (awakening), 
he thinks that it would be impossible to teach other 
people to do the same. He is, however, importuned 
by a deity called Sahampati, who convinces him 
through argument that some people “with little dust 
in their eyes” would be capable of responding to the 
advice the Buddha could offer, and thus the Buddha 
decides to teach. He begins a process of reflection on 
who might be suited to become a disciple. He con¬ 
siders previous teachers, who turn out to be dead, and 
finally fixes on his fellow ascetics with whom he had 
lived immediately before his enlightenment. He sets 
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out for Benares, where they still reside, and en route 
meets with an Ajlvaka practitioner called Upaka, who 
recognizes a spiritual quality in the Buddha, but given 
the opportunity to follow him merely says “Maybe!” 
and walks on. The Buddha acquires full-time disci¬ 
ples only after residing for some time with his five 
former fellow ascetics. Ajnatakaundinya (Pali, An- 
natakondanna), Vaspa (Vappa), Bhadrika (Bhaddiya), 
Mahanaman (Mahanama), and Asvajit (Assaji) are 
eventually won over by the Buddha’s presence and by 
his verbal teachings and, in the order just given, be¬ 
come his first five ordained disciples. 

This development is followed by a quick expansion 
that begins with the conversion of a local playboy 
called Yasa (Yasa), who becomes a monk. Soon Yasa’s 
parents become lay followers, suggesting a pattern of 
family discipleship that was doubtless followed in other 
families where a child entered the order. Subsequently, 
fifty-four friends and associates of Yasa became 
bhiksus. 

At this point the Buddha requires that his full-time 
disciples, now numbered at sixty, wander at will 
around the region and share his teachings. The result 
of this is an expansion of the monastic community 
that stretches the Buddha’s capacity to function as 
personal teacher for every recruit. Soon the Buddha 
allows existing disciples to ordain new recruits, and 
thus the circle of personal discipleship of the Buddha 
was understood to have been limited by geographical 
distance. There is no indication of how long it took 
to go from zero disciples to the formation of a self- 
sustaining community, though it must have taken 
many months or even years. 

Although the community expanded outside the im¬ 
mediate control of the Buddha, he nevertheless con¬ 
tinued to acquire personal disciples throughout his 
life, and the records describe the Buddha’s personal 
interactions with numerous individuals. Foremost 
among these are Ananda, Sariputra (Sariputta), and 
Mahamaudgalyayana (Moggallana). Ananda was a 
cousin of the Buddha and became his close compan¬ 
ion or attendant for around thirty years. Ananda’s fa¬ 
miliarity with the Buddha’s life meant that at the first 
Buddhist council after the Buddha’s death, Ananda 
was asked to recite all the discourses that he had ever 
heard the Buddha give. Thus, most sutras, or dis¬ 
courses, begin with the phrase “evam maya srutam” 
(Thus have I heard). The monk Upali, a former bar¬ 
ber who shaved all the ordinands’ heads, performed a 
similar role for the vinaya. Ananda did not become an 


arhat during the Buddha’s life and is therefore occa¬ 
sionally portrayed as having behaved less than per¬ 
fectly. He is also depicted as the advocate of female 
ordination into the monastic order, a development 
that the Buddha apparently says will reduce the com¬ 
munity’s duration, and it is through Ananda’s en¬ 
couragement that the Buddha finally ordains his aunt 
and foster mother Mahaprajapati GautamI (Mahap- 
pajapatl). It was Mahaprajapati who raised Siddhartha, 
the Buddha-to-be, after the early death of his mother, 
but she was not content with the role of lay disciple. 
She therefore became the first bhiksunl, and was rec¬ 
ognized by the Buddha as the female disciple of longest 
standing. Other female disciples also achieved personal 
renown, including Dhammadinna, whom the Buddha 
described as foremost in preaching. 

The Buddha’s most eminent disciples, however, 
were Sariputra and Mahamaudgalyayana. These two 
were childhood friends who left home to pursue the 
religious life, at first together, but eventually separat¬ 
ing on the agreement that the first to find the true way 
would seek out the other. After meeting Assaji and be¬ 
ing converted by him, Sariputra found Mahamaud¬ 
galyayana and together they were ordained by the 
Buddha, who appointed them his chief disciples. Ma¬ 
hamaudgalyayana was renowned for his meditative at¬ 
tainments, Sariputra for his wisdom and analytical 
abilities. 

The Buddha also identified those possessed of great¬ 
est meditative attainments and wisdom among his 
nuns, Ksema (Khema) and Utpalavarna (Uppala- 
vanna), and his laywomen, Kubjottara (Khujjuttara) 
and Uttara (Uttara). Among his male lay followers he 
identified the foremost in generosity as Anatha¬ 
pindada (Anathapindika) and the chief of dharma 
teachers as Citra (Citta) (Woodward, pp. 79-80). 
Many other disciples are singled out by the Buddha 
for other forms of personal excellence (Woodward, 
pp. 16-25), and moving samples of poetry composed 
by these and other of his disciples, both male and 
female, are recorded in two Pali texts called the Ther- 
agdthd and Thengatha (Norman). The monk Mahak- 
asyapa (Mahakassapa) was recognized as the foremost 
practitioner of asceticism; he later took control of fu¬ 
neral arrangements immediately after the Buddha’s 
death. Other important disciples include Upagupta, 
who was especially revered among the Buddhists of 
Southeast Asia and became the focus of cult and ritual 
there, and Anathapindada (Anathapindika), whose 
name means “feeder of the destitute.” Anathapindada, 
a banker and perhaps the most famous lay disciple, 
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bought for the Buddha at fabulous expense the famous 
Jetavana (Jeta’s Grove) at SravastI, where he had a 
monastery built. Texts tell of Anathapindada’s death¬ 
bed grief when he realized that the Buddha had re¬ 
served his higher teaching exclusively for his monastic 
followers (Horner, pp. 309ff.). 

Also important was the turncoat monk and disci¬ 
ple, Devadatta, first cousin of the Buddha, who is re¬ 
membered for his conspiracies to murder the Buddha 
and split the sangha. These are regarded as the most 
heinous crimes a monk can commit in relation to the 
sangha. Devadatta also attempted unsuccessfully to in¬ 
troduce extra requirements into the vinaya, including 
vegetarianism and four of the permitted asceticisms, 
which included wearing only rag robes and eating only 
begged food. Bizarrely, the Chinese pilgrim Faxian re¬ 
ported in the early fifth century c.E. that in the Bud¬ 
dhist homeland Devadatta still had a significant 
following who worshiped not Sakyamuni but the three 
buddhas previous to him. 

Also important were the Buddha’s royal disciples: 
Prasenajit (Pasenadi), king of Kosala, who is credited 
with commissioning the first Buddha image; Bimbi- 
sara, king of Magadha; and Bimbisara’s son Ajatasatru 
(Ajatasattu), who after initially conspiring with Deva¬ 
datta, became a devout disciple of the Buddha (see 
Samannaphala-sutta in Davids, 1899, pp. 65ff.). 

In later layers of Buddhist canonical literature a 
number of these disciples continue to appear as pro¬ 
tagonists. Of particular importance is the promotion 
to chief interlocutor in the prajnaparamita litera¬ 
ture of Subhuti, a monk and disciple noted in the dga- 
mas and nikayas as chief of those who dwell in the 
forest and, presumably thereby, also the one most 
worthy of offerings. Other Mahayana sutras and 
Vajrayana tantras present a host of new and presum¬ 
ably fictive disciples. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Councils, Buddhist 
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DIVINITIES 

From its very origins, Buddhism has recognized a wide 
range of divinities {devas, a term frequently translated 
as “gods”), while taking pains to emphasize that the 
Buddha himself is not divine, but human ( Angut- 
taranikdya, 2.37-9). The various divinities are power¬ 
ful superhuman beings who influence the world in 
manifold ways. Although many of these divinities have 
Vedic (Hindu) origins, in the early Buddhist tradition 
they are not considered immortal, but rather are 
trapped in SAMSARA and thus, like all SENTIENT BEINGS, 
are subject to the law of karma (action) and there¬ 
fore DEATH and REBIRTH. 

In the early texts of the Pali canon, divinities inhabit 
several different realms. In the lower realm of desire 
(kamadhatu ), above the human realm, live the various 
deities and spirits, who frequently do battle with a 
group of jealous and mischievous deities, the asuras 
(similar to the Greek Titans). The various divinities 
include the four divine kings; the thirty-three gods re¬ 
siding in the trayastrimsa heaven, divinities incorpo¬ 
rated from the Vedas and presided over by Sakra 
(Indra); Mara and Yama, the gods of illusion and 
death; and bodhisattvas in their penultimate lives, 
including, currently, Maitreya (Pali, Metteya). Above 
the sense realm, in the realm of pure form {rupadhatu), 
abide the pure divinities, most significantly the Great 
Brahma and his ministers, and, at the very top, the 
andgdmins (nonreturners), who live out their penulti¬ 
mate existence before enlightenment in this realm. 

One of the most important divinities is Mara, the 
god of death, lust, greed, false views, delusion, and il¬ 
lusion. Mara is a common presence in early Buddhist 
texts, distracting the Buddha and, after his enlighten¬ 
ment, questioning his very status as an enlightened be¬ 
ing. Although Mara is “defeated” by the Buddha, he 
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continues to cause trouble, and he figures prominently 
in later texts, iconography, and local traditions 
throughout the Buddhist world. 

Especially active in the world are the nagas, yaksas, 
pisacas , and gandharvas , divinities generally thought to 
have been incorporated into Buddhism from non- 
Vedic, indigenous traditions. Nagas (female, nagint ) 
are snakelike beings who in early texts typically live at 
the base of trees and are associated with both chaos 
and fertility. Likewise, yaksas (Pali, yakkha ) are in¬ 
digenous Indian tree spirits, wild, demonic, and sexu¬ 
ally prolific beings who live in solitary places and are 
hostile toward people, particularly monks and nuns, 
whose meditation they disturb by making loud noises. 
Frequently, both nagas and yaksas are converted to 
Buddhism and “tamed,” becoming active, positive 
forces in the world and protectors of Buddhism; for 
instance, when the Buddha-to-be was meditating just 
prior to his enlightenment, it was a naga who sheltered 
him from the elements. 

The range of divinities in the Buddhist world is stag¬ 
gering when local traditions are taken into account. In 
Burma (Myanmar), such divinities are known collec¬ 
tively as nats , in Thailand as phi , in Sri Lanka as yakas ; 
they are extremely important in popular Buddhist 
practice and frequently associated with kingship, since 
all serve as guardians of Buddhism. In Burma, for in¬ 
stance, there are thirty-seven official nats (although in 
practice there are many more), regarded as invisible, 
magical personal forces who inhabit trees, and in most 
villages there are small shrines in trees thought to be 
inhabited. These shrines, brightly decorated with col¬ 
ored cloth and tinsel, are tended and worshiped to en¬ 
sure that the nats protect the village and provide 
prosperity, fertility, and other benefits. In Thailand, 
the various forms of phi include phi dong , which are 
the guardian spirits of the forest, the phi puya tayai 
(ancestral spirits), and the truly horrific phi mae mai 
(widow ghosts), who kill human men in their search 
for husbands. 

In Sri Lanka, Hindu gods are frequently worshiped 
by Buddhists. Thus the god Kataragama, a local vari¬ 
ant of the god Skanda, is typically regarded as a bod- 
hisattva. Kataragama is extremely popular, to the point 
that the divinity’s main shrine, in the southeastern cor¬ 
ner of the island, is probably the most popular reli¬ 
gious site in the entire country. Buddhists (as well as 
Hindus, Muslims, and Christians) go to Kataragama 
for special requests—protection, fertility, financial 
success, even vengeance—and repay his favors by per¬ 


forming a variety of penances, including body pierc¬ 
ing, walking on hot coals, and hanging from hooks. 

As the Mahayana schools developed in both India 
and in East Asia, so did the pantheon of divine figures, 
and with this expansion the very conception of divin¬ 
ity also expanded. Bodhisattvas such as Manjusri, 
Avalokitesvara, and Maitreya become extremely im¬ 
portant, using their skillful means actively to spread 
wisdom and to save beings in peril. Likewise, as the 
conception of the Buddha and buddhahood became 
more complex, the so-called celestial Buddhas ( pan - 
catathdgdtas ) emerge, a group of five manifestations of 
the Buddha’s divine qualities. In the Pure Land 
schools, the cosmos is imagined as an infinite collec¬ 
tion of world systems, each of which is a Buddha field 
where a fully enlightened being resides; these become 
divinities, with whom especially accomplished devo¬ 
tees can continuously interact. 

Avalokitesvara in particular becomes extremely 
popular in East Asia, where he is known as Guanyin 
in China, Kannon in Japan, and Kwanum in Korea; in 
the case of Guanyin, the divinity is manifested as a fe¬ 
male figure. The female divinity Tara—perhaps origi¬ 
nally a local divinity herself—also emerges as a divine 
savior who protects and nurtures her devotees; she is 
popular throughout the Mahayana and Vajrayana 
world, particularly in Nepal and Tibet. The perfection 
of wisdom texts ( prajhaparamita sutras) become per¬ 
sonified in the figure of Prajnaparamita, wisdom in¬ 
carnate, the divine “mother” of all enlightened beings. 

With the rise of the Vajrayana, the divine pantheon 
expands to a seemingly limitless degree, with a vast 
range of buddha families, bodhisattvas, goddesses, yo- 
gins, and all manner of fierce divinities. Mandalas fre¬ 
quently depict these buddha families and their 
associated divinities. Meditations and rituals focused 
on such divinities are too numerous to mention and 
are frequently intended to bring the divinity to life. In 
the practice of deity yoga, for instance, the meditator 
can bring the divinity to life in him or herself by real¬ 
izing the inseparability of the self and the divinity. 

In sum, the Buddhist understanding of divinities 
must be seen as fluid and expansive. Divine beings 
multiply markedly as the tradition develops. New 
divinities are introduced at both the local and pan- 
Buddhist level, and the characteristics of the various 
divinities also shift, with new qualities—both abstract 
(passive) and concrete (active)—constantly being in¬ 
troduced. The Buddha himself took on increasingly 
complex divine characteristics as the tradition devel- 
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oped in India and beyond, which, in turn, frequently 
became manifest as individual divinities, a process 
that continues into the present day. Consistent with 
the early literature that lays out Buddhism’s basic cos¬ 
mological view, though, in a relative sense, such be¬ 
ings are very real and very active in the world; in an 
absolute sense, however, they are ultimately only cre¬ 
ations of our minds, useful as symbols and metaphors 
for the enlightenment process, but, like everything 
else, empty. 

See also: Cosmology; Folk Religion: An Overview; 
Ghosts and Spirits; Kukai; Local Divinities and Bud¬ 
dhism; Visnu 
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DIVYAVADANA 

The fourth-century c.e. Sanskrit Divyavadana ( Heav¬ 
enly Exploits ) contains thirty-eight biographical narra¬ 
tives that celebrate the lives of paradigmatic figures in 
Buddhist history, authenticate local dharma traditions, 
and dramatize the importance of moral discipline, 
karma (action), dana (giving), and the power of 
faith and devotion. Many of the narratives also demon¬ 
strate the central role of storytelling, a dimension of 
Buddhist tradition that has only recently attracted the 
careful scholarly attention long accorded doctrine, his¬ 
tory, and philosophy. 

These narratives derive largely from the Mulasar- 
vastivada VlNAYA (twenty-one stories) and the 
vinayas of other Buddhist monastic schools (nine sto¬ 
ries), but also adapt canonical sutras (chapters 3, 17, 
34). Two chapters (36, 38) reproduce the work of clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit poets. 

Among other subjects, the Divyavadana portrays 
the adventures of wealthy merchants who become 


Buddhist monks (chapters 1, 2, 8, 35), recounts the 
family and religious lives of Indian kings (chapters 3, 
26-29, 37), and describes the origins of the “Wheel of 
Life,” well known in the West from Tibetan paintings 
(chapter 21). Readers also find the conversion of 
Mara, the Buddhist “Satan” (chapter 26), and the love 
story of Sudhana and Manohara (chapters 30, 31), and 
learn both what happens when a man offers his daugh¬ 
ter to the Buddha (chapter 36) and when an outcaste 
woman falls in love with an eminent monk (chapter 33). 
The Divyavadana also includes stories about women 
who studied Buddhist scripture in their own homes and 
others who, out of love or jealousy, cast spells, blinded 
their own sons, or committed mass murder. 

In the Divyavadana, as in other avadanas, scholars 
find a meeting of scriptural, literary, doctrinal, and so¬ 
cial themes that informed Indian Buddhism—in short, 
an indispensable window on the ancient tradition. 

See also: Avadana; Avadanasataka 
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DOCTRINE. See Abhidharma; Dharma and 
Dharmas 


DOGEN 

Dogen (1200-1253), an early Japanese Zen figure, is 
regarded as the founder of the Japanese Soto school of 
Chan Buddhism (Japanese, Zen). Born to an aristo¬ 
cratic family, Dogen entered the Buddhist order as a 
child. After studying Tiantai Buddhism (Japanese, 
Tendai), he became a follower of Myozen (1184-1225), 
who was a disciple of Eisai (1141-1215), a prominent 
Japanese exponent of Zen. In 1223 Dogen accompa¬ 
nied Myozen to China, where he stayed at the Jingde 
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Monastery on Mount Tiantong. There, he received 
dharma transmission from the abbot, Tiandong Ru¬ 
ling (1163-1228), in the Caodong (Japanese, Soto) 
lineage. Returning to Japan in 1227, D5gen estab¬ 
lished Koshoji, a monastery near the capital of Heian- 
kyo (modern Kyoto), making it one of the first 
Japanese institutions to introduce the Song-dynasty 
style of Chan monastic practice. Ddgen soon attracted 
a following, including monks of the so-called Daruma 
school, who would become the leaders of the early 
Soto community. In 1242 Dogen left the capital area 
for Echizen (modern Fukui prefecture), where he 
founded Eiheiji (originally named Daibutsuji), the 
monastery that subsequently became the headquarters 
of one faction of the Sot5 school. Except for a brief trip 
to the new military capital at Kamakura in 1247, he 
spent his remaining years at Eiheiji, returning to 
Heian-kyo only in the last days of his final illness. 

Dogen was a prolific author who composed essays 
on Zen practice such as the Fukan zazengi (Universal 
Promotion of the Principles of Seated Meditation) and 
Gakudo yojinshii (Admonitions on the Study of the 
Way); treatises on Zen monastic rules, later collected 
under the title Eihei shingi (Eihei Rules of Purity); a 
record of his study with Rujing entitled Hokyoki 
(Record of the Hokyo Era); and Japanese verse collected 
as Sansho ddei (Songs of the Way from Mount Sansho). 
Dogen’s teachings were collected in a ten-volume work 
entitled Eihei koroku (The Extended Record of Eihei). 

Among his writings, Ddgen is best known for 
Shobogenzo (Treasury of the Eye of the True Dharma), 
a collection of vernacular essays composed over many 
years. Modern editions contain approximately ninety- 
five texts, but the work has come down in several 
redactions, and the original form of the collection re¬ 
mains uncertain. Though there is some variation in 
genre, the majority of the essays develop their themes 
through comments on passages from the literature 
recording the teachings of the Chinese Chan masters, 
from which the collection takes its name. Though 
seemingly little studied for several centuries after their 
composition, the texts of the Shobogenzo became a pri¬ 
mary source for the development of Soto Zen doctrine 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the Shobogenzo has been the object of many com¬ 
mentaries from that time up to the present. In the 
twentieth century, the work became highly regarded 
as a classic of Japanese Buddhist thought and was 
much studied by scholars of philosophy, religion, in¬ 
tellectual history, language, and literature. The texts 
of the Shobogenzo have been translated several times 


into modern Japanese, as well as into English and 
other Western languages. 

See also: Chan School; Japan; Tiantai School 
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DOKYO 

Dokyo (Yuge zenji, d. 772) was a powerful monk of 
the Hosso (Yogacara) school who attempted to estab¬ 
lish a Buddhist theocracy in Japan. Dokyo is said to 
have spent several years performing austerities on the 
Katsuragi mountain range, an early seat of what would 
later be known as mountain religion (Shugendo). The 
earliest record of his presence in Buddhist circles of the 
Nara capital is dated 749, when he participated in a 
sutra copying ceremony. 

Royal instability led to a growth in the power of 
Buddhist institutions and monks through the mid¬ 
eighth century. Emperor Shomu (r. 724-749) and his 
consort Komyo established Todaiji, which still stands 
today as a massive symbol of court patronage of Bud¬ 
dhism. When her father retired, Empress Koken (Ae 
no Himemiko, 719-770) ascended the throne in 749 
and attended the massive inauguration of Todaiji. 
Buddhist cultural and political power seemed to rule, 
and it is almost a foregone conclusion that Dokyo wit¬ 
nessed these events. 

Empress Koken, however, was not married, and the 
absence of a male heir is probably what caused her to 
abdicate in 758 in favor of the imperial prince Oi, who 
ascended the throne under the name Junnin. Three 
years later, the retired empress fell ill and Dokyo per¬ 
formed rites for her recovery, marking the second time 
Dokyo’s name appears in historical records. He would 
have engaged in “secret rites of heavenly constella¬ 
tions” ( sukuyd hihd), about which there are no details, 
although it is clear that the aristocracy’s interest in this 
aspect of esoteric Buddhism began to rise around that 
time. His ministrations were deemed successful, and 
the retired empress came to regard Dokyo as her per¬ 
sonal healer (zenji), as well as her spiritual adviser, and 
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she increasingly relied on him for political direction. 
Rumors began to spread, however, that her relation¬ 
ship with Dokyo was inappropriate. When Emperor 
Junnin remonstrated her, it is said that the retired em¬ 
press took umbrage and granted ever more support to 
Dokyo. At the same time she began to plot to remove 
Junnin from the throne. In 763 she appointed Dokyo 
to the position of monarchal vice-rector ( shosozu ), a 
decision that caused deep resentment on the part of 
the chancellor at the time, Fujiwara no Nakamaro 
(706-764). Nakamaro attempted to place a favorite as 
the next in line to the throne, but he was thwarted by 
Dokyo, who had him exiled. Nakamaro was assassi¬ 
nated in 764. Empress Koken immediately appointed 
Dokyo to the new position of Buddhist minister of 
state (daijin zenji), and she deposed Junnin, who was 
exiled to Awaji Island and assassinated the following 
year. In late 763 the empress reascended the throne, 
this time under the name Shotoku, and she gave Dokyo 
ever more power. 

In 765 she appointed Dokyo to the highest office, 
naming him Buddhist chancellor of state (dajodaijin 
zenji), and in 766 she appointed him to a new position 
that must have ruffled many a feather: Buddhist hege¬ 
mon ( hd-d ) or dharma king. The following year, of¬ 
fices for this new position were created, and Dokyo was 
granted military powers. Soon court members were re¬ 
quired to pay respects to him on the first day of the 
year, when—for the first time in history—the govern¬ 
ment performed Buddhist rites of penance within the 
compounds of the imperial palace. In 768 it was re¬ 
vealed that the main deity of the Usa shrine in Kyushu 
(Yahata, also known as Hachiman) had uttered an or¬ 
acle saying that Dokyo should be the next emperor. 
Shocked by this claim, courtiers who were faithful to 
the imperial lineage sent a trusted member, Wake no 
Kiyomaro (733-799), to Usa to confirm the oracle. 
Even though Kiyomaro would have been promised 
riches by Dokyo if the outcome was in his favor, Ki¬ 
yomaro is said to have received there an oracle to the 
effect that Dokyo was an impostor. 

A few months after the “revelation,” Empress 
Shotoku passed away, and, in a series of political 
moves that are not altogether clear, the Fujiwara 
house reasserted its dominance in the political world 
and over the Hosso monks. Dokyo was exiled to 
northeastern Japan, where he died in 772 in what 
some say must have been an ignominious fashion. He 
was stripped of all titles that had been granted by his 
paramour, the only woman to have served twice as 
empress. The Hachiman deity was then given the ti¬ 


tle of Great Bodhisattva, and became the object of a 
long-lasting cult. 

See also: Horyuji and Todaiji; Yogacara School 
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DOUBT 

Doubt (Sanskrit, vicikitsd-, Chinese, yi) serves in dif¬ 
ferent Buddhist traditions as either a hindrance to spir¬ 
itual development or a catalyst for contemplative 
insight. In the mainstream Buddhist schools of 
South Asia, doubt refers to skepticism about claims 
made within the tradition regarding such cardinal 
teachings as conditionality, the constituents of spiri¬ 
tual cultivation, or the Buddha, dharma, and sangha. 
Thus, doubt obstructs confidence in and tacit accep¬ 
tance of the religion’s teachings, and it hinders the de¬ 
velopment of praina (wisdom). 

Doubt was the fifth of the five hindrances (m- 
varana ) to dhyana (trance state) —along with sen¬ 
sual desire, ill-will, sloth and torpor, and restlessness 
and worry—and it had no constructive role to play in 
Indian Buddhist meditation. Doubt was rather an ob¬ 
stacle to overcome through prajna, sustained thought 
( vicara ), and the investigation of dharmas ( dharma- 
pravicaya). Doubt could be temporarily allayed on the 
second stage of dhyana and overcome permanently at 
the first stage of sanctity (i.e., stream-entry). 

By the time East Asian Buddhists fully appraised 
doubt, this debilitating skepticism had been trans¬ 
formed into a principal force driving the meditator to¬ 
ward enlightenment. In the koan meditation of the 
Chan school, for example, the “sensation of doubt” 
(Chinese, yiqing ) became the principal catalyst to con¬ 
templation by provoking a profound existential 
quandary. Doubt generated through inquiry into the 
keyword or critical phrase (Chinese, huatou ) of the 
koan grows to take in all perplexities and uncertainties 
that one confronts in everyday life. Doubt eventually 
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creates such tremendous pressure in the mind of the 
meditator that it “explodes” (Chinese, po), destroying 
in the process the conventional point of view that con¬ 
stitutes the ego, and freeing the mind to experience the 
multivalent levels of selfless interrelationships that 
characterize enlightenment in the Chan school. 

See also: Meditation; Path; Psychology 
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DREAMS 

In Buddhism, as in most ancient cultures, it was widely 
assumed that the images seen in dreams conveyed im¬ 
portant knowledge. Thus, dreams not only play a ma¬ 
jor role in descriptions of the life of Buddha and in 
the biographies of eminent representatives of the Bud¬ 
dhist traditions, but dreams became the basis of cults, 
of the construction of monasteries, and of the diag¬ 
nosis of disease. 

Dreams in Sakyamuni's biography 

Within the Buddhist tradition, records about Sakya- 
muni abound with accounts of dreams, and it is also 
reported that the Buddha was familiar with the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams. The Buddha’s birth is marked by 
a dream: It is reported that he descended from Tusita 
heaven in the form of a white elephant and entered the 
womb of his sleeping mother, Mahamaya, who saw the 
event in a dream. When Gautama’s wife Yasodhara be¬ 
came aware that she was pregnant, Gautama’s foster 


mother Mahaprajapatl and his father Suddhodana ex¬ 
perienced dreams. After Gautama had been instructed 
by the celestial ones to pursue a life of homelessness, 
he appeared to his father in a dream in which he de¬ 
parted from the palace with his hair shorn. Then, when 
Gautama’s father tried to bind him to the world, the 
celestial ones caused Suddhodana to experience seven 
dreams about his son’s departure. At the same time, 
Yasodhara had twenty dreams concerning the depar¬ 
ture of her husband. That same night, Gautama him¬ 
self dreamed a five-part dream that confirmed his 
decision to leave. While the prince was readying him¬ 
self to escape, Yasodhara dreamed a three-part dream 
in which the moon fell to the earth, her teeth fell out, 
and she lost her right arm. 

The Buddha’s death is also marked by a series of 
dreams. Tradition relates that the Buddha’s disciple 
Subhadra dreamed of the Buddha’s nirvana a short 
time before the event. Both Ananda and the king 
Ajatasatru also had important dreams on the night of 
the Buddha’s nirvana. 

The dogmatic classification of dreams 

Given the Buddhist concern with questions about the 
nature of existence and the traditional belief that 
dreams reveal the nature of the mind, and given the 
Buddhist proclivity for analysis and classification, it is 
not surprising that Buddhist literature includes at¬ 
tempts to classify dreams. One such classification can 
be found in the Vibhasa (second century c.E.; T1545: 
27.193c), where it is said that dreams are: (1) guided 
from outside and induced by higher beings such as 
gods, seers, sages, or by spells or drugs; (2) based on 
past events, so that one sees in a dream what one pre¬ 
viously perceived or thought about, or what one did 
as a habitual action; (3) based on events that will come 
to pass, so that if something favorable or unfavorable 
is going to occur, one will see signs of it beforehand in 
a dream; (4) based on discrimination, so that if one is 
longing for, striving after, or sorrowing about some¬ 
thing, one will see this in a dream; and (5) based on 
illness, so that if the elements are out of balance, one 
may see in one’s dream the nature of a certain element 
that is present in excess. 

Although this classification attempts to account for 
both ordinary and extraordinary dreams, it is the prog¬ 
nostic dream that played the greatest role in narratives 
like biography and pseudo-biography. But it was in 
scholastic contexts that the dogmatic implications of 
the dream state found the most attention. What is it 
that makes dreams dreams? The Vibhasa (T1545:27. 
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193b) asserts that it is the mind and its concomitant 
dharmas, which during sleep take on the shape of the 
mind’s respective objects, and which, on the basis of re¬ 
membrance, can be related to others after waking. It is 
clear that this definition of dreams can easily be ex¬ 
tended to nondream states of mind. Accordingly, the 
Vibhasa points to the role of volitional activity, and em¬ 
phasizes that its range of influence is restricted to this 
realm of desire ( kamadhatu ). 

Dreams as images of the mind 

All beings dream except for the Buddha, the awakened 
one, who clearly must be liberated from both the se¬ 
ductive and the haunting images of dreaming. This 
point serves as the focus of the use of the dream image 
in the Mahayana tradition, where dreams are no more 
than phantasmagorical visions, visitations within the 
confused karmic consciousness. While dreaming, one 
sees that which does not actually exist, or at least is other 
than perceived by the dreamer. Accordingly, the Yo- 
gacara treatise Chengweishi lun (Vijhaptimatratasiddhi- 
sastra [Establishing the Exclusivity of Vijndna]-, T1585: 
31.46b) states that “all dharmas arise within the mind 
as if deceptive images, a flurry of sparks, a dream im¬ 
age, a reflection in a mirror, shadows, an echo, the 
moon in water, magical beings generated through 
transformation. Though they seem to, they do not ac¬ 
tually possess [substantial] existence.” Similar formu¬ 
lations are found in many scriptures, emphasizing that 
the relationship of the dream to the waking state is like 
that of the waking state to an awakened state. But it is 
important to understand, as Vasubandhu argued in 
the fourth century c.e., that the thing glimpsed in a 
dream, while it does not in fact fulfill the function it 
appears to fulfill in the dream, is nevertheless definite 
in respect to space and time. The dream thus serves as 
an emblem of the ordinary waking state of mind. 

Dreams as paths to liberation 

But “if it is so that on awaking from a dream one rec¬ 
ognizes everything purely as projection, why does one 
then not also recognize on awaking that the actual ma¬ 
terial realm is nothing more than cognition?” In an¬ 
swering this question, Vasubandhu emphasizes that 
only after awaking can one recall the dream as a dream. 
In analogy, only when one has truly awakened can one 
recognize, or recall, that whatever one perceived pre¬ 
viously as the waking state had been more like a dream 
than a true state of wakefulness. Although dreams usu¬ 
ally represent an obstacle to liberation, dreaming itself 
can become the site of liberation. Since the dream is 


considered to be of the same nature as the waking 
state’s projection of the world, the wakeful dreamer 
can dream himself or herself into the border between 
phenomena and emptiness. Thus, the difference be¬ 
tween the dream and the waking state is actively erased, 
and the dream is assigned a privileged status. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening); Koben; Meditation 
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DUHKHA (SUFFERING) 

Suffering is a basic characteristic of all life in this world, 
and is the first of the four noble truths taught by 
the Buddha and recorded in the various Buddhist 
canons. Along with anitya (impermanence) and 
anatman (no-self), suffering is one of three funda¬ 
mental characteristics of life in this world. 

Duhkha (Pali: dukkha) is most often translated as 
“suffering,” although the word encompasses a wide 
range of things that cause pain. It is commonly defined 
in Buddhist texts as birth, old age, disease, and death; 
as sorrow and grief, mental and physical distress, and 
unrest; as association with things not liked and sepa¬ 
ration from desired things; and as not getting what one 
wants (as in, for example, the Sarnyutta-nikaya [Book 
of Kindred Sayings], volume 5, verse 410 ff.). Buddhist 
texts summarize what suffering is by referring to a 
group called the “five aggregates of grasping.” The five 
aggregates of grasping refer to the five things that peo¬ 
ple cling to in order to think of themselves as inde¬ 
pendent and enduring beings: the physical body, 
feelings, perceptions, impulses, and consciousness. 
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Holding on to each of these five things produces suf¬ 
fering because there is no permanent existence in the 
world. If a person clings to things whose nature is im¬ 
permanence, with the hope that those things will re¬ 
main stable and unchanging, then that person will 
continually suffer when faced with the inevitability of 
change. According to Buddhist teachings, suffering is 
an inescapable characteristic of all life and cannot be 
alleviated except through enlightenment. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Path; Pra- 
tltyasamutpada (Dependent Origination); Psychol¬ 
ogy; Skandha (Aggregate) 
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DUNHUANG 

Dunhuang, on the far western border of the Han em¬ 
pire, was founded as a garrison commandery in 111 
b.c.e. Some twenty-five kilometers southeast of the 
town, a long range of barren rocky hills meets a group 
of high sand dunes. A small stream, running from 
south to north, has cut the gravel conglomerate to form 
a cliff one and a half kilometers long, and irrigates a 
grove of trees and a few fields. Here, from the fourth 
to the fourteenth centuries, there was almost continu¬ 
ous cutting and decoration of cave sanctuaries, most 
of which have survived intact. Now a World Heritage 
site, Dunhuang was thrust into international promi¬ 
nence at the beginning of the twentieth century with 
the discovery of a sealed library and the removal to sev¬ 
eral institutions worldwide (British Museum in Lon¬ 
don, Musee Guimet in Paris, National Museum in New 
Delhi, State Hermitage Museum in Saint Petersburg, 
etc.) of thousands of Buddhist manuscripts and hun¬ 
dreds of paintings on silk and hemp cloth. 

During the millennium of activity at the site, how¬ 
ever, it would seem that the caves at Dunhuang served 
a number of very different purposes, whether Buddhist 
or secular, official or private, and that they represent 
the hopes and fears of many individuals, be they rich 


or poor, local residents or passing travelers. Tradi¬ 
tionally, the first caves were opened in 366 by the Bud¬ 
dhist monks Yuezun and Faliang for the purpose of 
meditation. The lonely situation of the site, then 
known as Miaoyan or the Wonderful Cliff, perhaps im¬ 
plying that it possessed a reputation as a sacred site 
even in its pre-Buddhist phase, was admirably suited 
to the scriptural requirement that places of meditation 
be located well away from centers of population. 

The earliest caves extant today, near the middle of 
the cliff and high above ground level, date from the 
fifth century. Elements of style and iconography orig¬ 
inating somewhat earlier in Kizil, on the northern edge 
of the Taklamakan desert, blend with typically Chinese 
architectural features in these early caves. In most there 
is a square central pillar, with the main image facing 
the entrance. The walls and ceilings were coated with 
clay plaster on which were depicted both narrative 
scenes from the previous lives of Sakyamuni and the 
legends of his historical life, and the three thousand 
buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa in serried rows of seated 
figures. 

Dunhuang was not only the gateway to the West¬ 
ern Regions beyond Chinese territory, but it was a site 
of such magnificence that its fame spread rapidly 
throughout the region and the Chinese empire, espe¬ 
cially after the unification under the Sui dynasty 
(589-618). 

See also: Bianwen; Bianxiang (Transformation Tab¬ 
leaux); China, Buddhist Art in; Silk Road 
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ECONOMICS 

Before trying to determine whether it is possible to 
identify a specifically Buddhist approach to the eco¬ 
nomic realm, one must keep in mind that religions and 
the economic sphere interact at various levels. At the 
most elementary level, religions open up a space, both 
symbolic and physical, within which economic activi¬ 
ties can take place. In the Buddhist world this has in¬ 
volved establishing through ritual means a space 
protected by Buddhist divinities or by the supernat¬ 
ural beings with whom these divinities coexist. Besides 
creating a space for agriculture, these ritual resources, 
generally labeled as “magic,” have to be mobilized in 
order to ensure the fertility of the land. Practices that 
mobilize the ritual or magical component of religion 
can be found not just in agricultural societies, but also 
in industrial societies, such as that of Japan, the “com¬ 
mon religion” of Japan being concerned above all with 
worldly benefits (genze riyaku), whose pursuit involves 
the mobilization of Buddhist doctrines, images, ritu¬ 
als, and sacred scriptures, such as the Lotus Sutra 
( Saddharmapundarika-sutra) . 

Need, work, and religion 

From the time of the nikayas to the present, Buddhists 
have been concerned with the reality of the economic 
sphere, especially with the reality of work. This con¬ 
cern can already be seen in the Agahna-sutta of the 
Dighanikaya, in which the Buddha tells a story about 
the emergence of social order, political authority, and 
kingship. According to the Aganha-sutta, the greed of 
the primordial beings causes a process of coarsening 
and differentiation to take place, a process that results 
in the appearance of matter, food, unequally endowed 


bodies, stratification, sex, work, authority, and priests. 
As the story unfolds, a peculiar interaction between la¬ 
bor and the avoidance of labor develops. Gathering the 
primordial rice twice a day constitutes work of sorts, 
so much so that in order to avoid this labor, a being 
that is given to laziness engages in the work of storing 
foodstuffs. However, once rice for two meals is gath¬ 
ered there is no way to stop the process, and so the 
work of gathering increases. Laziness leads to work, 
work causes the scarcity of rice, laziness and work beget 
private property, theft, authority, and religion. We find 
moreover the recognition that in order to avoid chaos 
it is necessary to have kings, and in order to have kings 
and people who, by meditating, “put aside evil and un¬ 
wholesome things,” it is necessary to produce the sur¬ 
plus that will feed them. Work is therefore both curse 
and blessing, for without the disturbance brought 
about by work, it would not have been necessary to 
have kings and priests; whereas in order to support 
them, it is necessary to work even more. 

Although in the Aganna-sutta we encounter a story 
of greed that causes an increase in materiality, sex, and 
rice, in stories collected in Laos, Thailand, and Cam¬ 
bodia we find that rice appears as the result of merito¬ 
rious acts, then grows as long as Buddhism spreads. 
Despite the differences, the two myths involve a process 
of degeneration, both in terms of the length of the lives 
of the buddhas and the size of the grains of rice. In gen¬ 
eral, the two myths betray unease toward economic 
transactions; in fact, according to the Southeast Asian 
myth, storage and above all exchange—in other words, 
economic activities—lead to the disappearance of the 
personified rice. Eventually, the rice returns, only this 
time, instead of one variety of rice, there are many va¬ 
rieties. Desirable as the varieties of rice are, however, 
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variety is difference, a loss of primordial unity, a unity 
that will be restored only when Maitreya, the future 
buddha, appears. When Maitreya returns, economic 
transactions will disappear, being replaced by abun¬ 
dance and leisure. Oneness will return as well: The body 
from which the rice emerged will recover its original 
form and the varieties of rice will be reunited. 

It would be worthwhile to investigate the reasons 
for the Buddhist concern with explaining the mecha¬ 
nisms that give rise to the economic sphere. The causes 
may be found in the social changes that took place 
around the middle of the first millennium b.c.e. These 
involved the disappearance of the old tribal order, 
within which the Buddha himself was born, and its re¬ 
placement by political centralization, taxation, profes¬ 
sional armies, and urbanization. The economic and 
technological counterpart of these developments in¬ 
volved, between 600 and 500 b.c.e., the use of plow 
agriculture, the widespread cultivation of rice, and the 
introduction of coins. Cities were important in the 
spread of Buddhism as well. This is significant for two 
reasons. First, cities follow the abstract logic of com¬ 
mercial exchange and labor specialization, unlike the 
countryside, which is regulated by the rhythms of agri¬ 
culture and thus by the seasons. On the other hand, 
given the morbidity that accompanies urbanization, a 
morbidity that would have been exacerbated by the 
conditions of the eastern Gangetic plain, the urban 
concentration of wealth and people must have led also 
to the sense of malaise articulated in the first two of 
the FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS (suffering and its origin). 

Money and abstraction 

The widespread use of money in north India since 
around 500 b.c.e. is also significant because of the 
connections between money and abstraction, as well 
as the affinities between money and asceticism. Be¬ 
cause money dissolves qualitative differences into 
quantitative differences, it contributes to the flatten¬ 
ing of reality, even while opening it up to analysis. 
Inasmuch as it serves as the common denominator of 
aspects of reality that otherwise would be seen as hav¬ 
ing nothing in common with one another, money 
contributes to a process of abstraction. It is through 
money that the qualitative differences among tasks 
and skills can be dissolved into quantity and can be 
bought and sold as commodities. Therefore, in a so¬ 
ciety in which certain forms of labor that are consid¬ 
ered degrading are assigned to degraded people, this 
process of commodification can be considered liber¬ 


ating. In this respect, the economy of salvation un¬ 
derlying a community of religious virtuosi that is open 
in principle to everybody, as the Buddhist sangha 
claimed to be, can be regarded as the counterpart of 
the economy of more tangible goods. 

Money, which is normally understood as that which 
makes possible the satisfaction of desire, is the con¬ 
densation of deferred satisfaction if the money is not 
spent. But, generally, satisfaction is deferred for the 
sake of a greater satisfaction, and this fact makes it pos¬ 
sible to understand the connection between money 
and sacrifice, on the one hand, and among ascetic 
practices, money, and capital accumulation, on the 
other. Early Buddhism can be understood, therefore, 
both as a commentary and critique on the process of 
deferral and on the new approach to labor. In this con¬ 
text, the behavior of the followers of the Buddha can 
be seen as the distillation of the new way of life. It is 
true that monks and nuns explicitly distanced them¬ 
selves from the economy, but this happened only to a 
certain extent, and they engaged in elaborate ruses in 
order to participate in the economy without having to 
handle coins. In any case, the very existence of the 
community of mendicants allowed the new economy 
to show its strength, for it must be remembered that a 
degree of abundance is a prerequisite for asceticism. 
Indeed, increased production was required in order to 
support not just isolated renouncers, but groups that 
were sedentary for part of the year. 

Money, asceticism, and accumulation 

How can one understand, from an economic point of 
view, the coexistence of this economic growth, how¬ 
ever unequal, and the most important prohibitions to 
which monks were subject, namely the ones against 
handling money and working? We can assume that 
these prohibitions rendered visible the autonomy of 
the economic realm, as well as the relatively new real¬ 
ity of money as the embodiment of labor. Indeed, while 
isolating the monks from the money economy, the Pali 
canon shows a high regard for merchants. It is signif¬ 
icant that the first to offer food to the Buddha after the 
enlightenment were two merchants, both of whom are 
said to have attained enlightenment without having be¬ 
come monks. The Buddha reciprocated by mention¬ 
ing a list of constellations and divinities that would 
protect merchants who undertook long journeys. This 
exchange seems to suggest the exchanges that were es¬ 
tablished between monks and their wealthy support¬ 
ers: While the latter provided the monks the material 
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goods without which they could not survive, the for¬ 
mer reciprocated through their command of super¬ 
natural means. Among the early supporters of the 
sangha were the gahapati, land-based controllers of 
property, who straddled the divide between the rural 
and the urban, and also between the castes. Networks 
were, in fact, crucial in the spread of Buddhism, and 
merchant groups can be seen as constituting networks 
that compensated for the disappearance of the demo¬ 
cratic tribal political structures, which were being ab¬ 
sorbed by the large political entities then emerging in 
northeastern India. 

In terms of the affinity between asceticism and ac¬ 
cumulation mentioned earlier one can say that the 
Buddha’s misgivings about ritual, magical practices, 
and materiality in general led necessarily to the rejec¬ 
tion of the expenditures associated with ritual activi¬ 
ties, a rejection that freed capital for investment. An 
example of this rejection of ritual and its replacement 
by an internalized religion can be found in the 
Sigalaka-sutta of the Dighanikaya. When the Buddha 
sees Sigalaka engaging in ritual behavior, he tells him 
that instead of doing that he should abandon the four 
defilements, avoid doing evil from the four causes, and 
avoid following the six ways of wasting one’s substance. 
Avoiding these fourteen evil ways involves essentially 
having an internalized approach to religion, as well 
as living a disciplined life, away from material and 
moral dissipation. We see this approach to religion in 
nineteenth-century Thailand, where King Mongkut 
sought to reform the sangha by purifying it from su¬ 
perstitious practices and promoting scriptural learn¬ 
ing, thus becoming a proponent of a “protestant” 
approach to Buddhism. We find the same protestant 
ethos in the Vietnamese Hoa Hao movement’s rejec¬ 
tion of wasteful ritual and concomitant internalization 
of religion, as well as in the contemporary Thammakai 
movement, a Buddhist sect popular among the Thai 
middle class. 

Entrepreneurship, worldly and otherworldly 

Both as centers of entrepreneurship and innovation as 
well as of ritual expenditure Buddhist monasteries have 
functioned as loci of economic activity. In Tibet and 
in China, pawnshops, mutual financing associations, 
auctions, and the sale of lottery tickets originated or 
had close connections with monasteries. In addition, 
during the Tang dynasty (618-907) Buddhist monas¬ 
teries engaged in oil production for cooking and for 
votive lamps, and in running water-powered stone 


rolling-mills. More directly related to economic ex¬ 
pansion was the role of monasteries in bringing new 
land into cultivation, as well as in causing deforesta¬ 
tion. Equally significant has been the role of Buddhist 
monasteries in the emergence of an autonomous eco¬ 
nomic domain, as well as the domain of the corpora¬ 
tion, which were caused by the separation between the 
wealth of the institution and that of the individual. 
What the monasteries have had in common is their 
function as spaces for giving and receiving, dana (giv¬ 
ing), a function that has been held in high regard 
throughout the history of Buddhism. Ultimately, dana 
consists in giving oneself, as Asoka did during the great 
quinquennial festival, and as Emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty (502-557) in China did on more than one oc¬ 
casion, having to be rescued at great expense to the im¬ 
perial treasury. In many cases, however, instead of 
functioning as the vehicle for the surrender of oneself, 
dana served as conspicuous waste, a process whereby 
wealth and position could be both demonstrated and 
solidified. The consequences of this giving were most 
damaging in China, as the use of corvee labor to build 
extravagant monasteries inflicted misery on peasants. 
Analogous developments took place in Southeast Asia. 
In Cambodia, beginning around 800 c.E., rulers or¬ 
dered the building of increasingly larger ceremonial 
complexes in Angkor; these originally served as cen¬ 
ters for the management of irrigation until they 
reached its saturation point in the thirteenth century. 
In Myanmar (Burma) the construction of temples was 
initiated by both rulers and ordinary people, but the 
effects were similar: Vast amounts of wealth were di¬ 
verted from productive to sumptuary uses, and the tax- 
exempt status of ever increasing religious property had 
negative economic consequences, as ritual expendi¬ 
tures inhibited the accumulation of capital necessary 
for development. 

Even when it did not reach the excesses of medieval 
China, Cambodia, or Myanmar, the ideology of dana 
has generally had important economic consequences, 
as consumption by monks has hampered the process 
of internal differentiation and of capital accumulation. 
On the other hand, because of the fact that in a col¬ 
lective celebration merit is shared but prestige is not, 
the richest families, being able to contribute the most, 
accumulate the most prestige. This means that even 
though, from the point of view of merit and merit¬ 
making, we encounter a nonzero-sum game situation, 
in the context of prestige the monastery as recipient 
of dana legitimizes social differences, and renders 
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them more visible. This can be seen among Thai peas¬ 
ants, among whom the two highest forms of merit¬ 
making—financing the construction of a monastery or 
becoming a monk—are open only to the rich. In fact, 
among Thai peasants, it was believed that the dana of 
a rich person generated greater merit. Likewise, we find 
in Thai-Lao villages the belief that with good acts one 
moves up in the social hierarchy, either in a future life 
or in this one. The economic consequences of this be¬ 
lief is that poor Thai peasants spend a relatively larger 
portion of their income on merit-making. 

The main consequence of dana has been the accu¬ 
mulation of monastic wealth, a fact that has led to at¬ 
tempts at purifying the sangha. This can be seen in 
Myanmar, where since the eleventh century donations 
to the sangha have led to periods of monastic wealth 
and laxity, which have led eventually to reform of the 
order; the resulting community was deemed worthy of 
donations, until the wealth and laxness of the monks 
brought about a new reform. In any case, monks have 
sought to keep monastic wealth within their families, 
passing it mainly from uncle to nephew, in some cases 
through the manipulation of the rule of pupillary suc¬ 
cession. 

Giving and freedom from the degradation 
of need 

In the context of giving and receiving it has been 
pointed out that living according to the precepts is 
not a possibility open to laypeople. In fact, in order 
for monks to live in the proper manner, laypeople 
have to break the precepts—for example, they must 
kill in order to feed the monks meat, and they must 
work, an activity forbidden to the monks. Does this 
mean, as S. J. Tambiah maintains, that the work of 
laypeople, insofar as it frees the monks for higher pur¬ 
suits, is virtuous and deserving of merit, even though 
in principle it is polluting? Or is it rather that by 
accepting that which they, in theory, have not de¬ 
manded, the monks allow the donors to live vicari¬ 
ously a life beyond necessity, while at the same time 
consuming and thus neutralizing the pollution inher¬ 
ent in all work? Going back to what was said about 
early Buddhism being a meditation on the process of 
deferral and on the new approach to labor, we can say 
that it is also in relation to labor that Buddhism seems 
to function as the means of transcending the degra¬ 
dation of being subject to need. 

Another way of transcending that degradation re¬ 
quires functioning in the world in a manner that avoids 


engaging in a zero-sum game. This is achieved through 
the practice of merit transfer, that is, the practice of 
generating merit for the sake of somebody else. Rather 
than diminishing the merit, transfer multiplies it; in 
fact, anyone can partake of this merit without dimin¬ 
ishing it in any way; instead, one’s desire to partake of 
the merit generated by somebody else functions as a 
multiplier. 

Having examined a range of Buddhist attitudes to¬ 
ward the economic realm, what seems to be specific to 
Buddhism in this regard is the extent to which it is con¬ 
cerned with the processes that underlie need and de¬ 
sire, production and work, giving and taking, hierarchy 
and equality, and coming into being and dissolution. 

See also: Usury 
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EDUCATION 

For centuries, Buddhist monasteries throughout Asia 
played a prominent role in disseminating both reli¬ 
gious and secular education. In fact, two of the most 
important contributions Buddhism made to premod¬ 
ern society was the establishment of educational facil¬ 
ities and the improvement of literacy. The high literacy 
rates of two modern Theravada Buddhist states—Sri 
Lanka and Thailand—suggest the efficiency of these 
nations’ traditional educational infrastructures and the 
positive attitudes of their societies toward learning, 
writing, memorizing, and preserving traditional 
sources of knowledge. 

In all the traditions of Buddhism in Asia, Buddhist 
monasteries have served as educational institutions, 
disseminating both religious and secular education. 
This entry, however, examines the educational prac¬ 
tices of only one of those traditions—the Theravada 
tradition of South and Southeast Asia. 

In all Theravada countries, Buddhist preaching halls 
have historically functioned as sites for disseminating 


education related to religious matters, morality, good 
conduct, and healthy habits. Within traditional Bud¬ 
dhist education, “preaching the doctrine” ( dham- 
madesana) developed the act of teaching, while 
“listening to the doctrine” ( dhammasavana ) func¬ 
tioned as a form of learning. In this context, “doctri¬ 
nal discussion” ( dhammasakaccha ) paved the way for 
those seeking clarification on what they heard in the 
sermons. Dhammasakaccha led to evaluation and 
analysis of the Buddha’s teachings in a more intellec¬ 
tual fashion that included monastic debates, scholas¬ 
tic disputes, and exegetical treatises. These Buddhist 
learning strategies strengthened critical awareness 
within Buddhist learners. 

Monastic education was largely restricted to the 
male population, and women had limited access. In 
addition, traditional Buddhist schools were not oper¬ 
ated on a regular basis, and until modern times it was 
rare for a large class to be taught by a single teacher. 
Traditionally, teachers met with students individually, 
and helped them complete set tasks. Lecturing was 
rare; rather, teachers focused on what students had 
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misunderstood or what they had failed to compre¬ 
hend on their own. In this traditional Buddhist edu¬ 
cation system, students had ample opportunity for 
self-learning through the use of commentarial lit¬ 
erature, glossaries, and other learning resources. 

Not surprisingly, the traditional monastic curricu¬ 
lum focused on Buddhist themes and was heavily re¬ 
ligious in nature, but it covered other subjects as well. 
In Sri Lanka, a twelfth-century royal decree banned the 
study of “poetry, drama, and such other base subjects.” 
However, monastic educational institutions—the 
Pirivenas—continued to provide a well-rounded edu¬ 
cation. The curriculum of the fifteenth-century 
Pirivena included a mastery of several languages (Sin- 
hala, Pali, Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil), plus the study 
of the Pali canon, Mahayana philosophical texts, In¬ 
dian philosophy, mathematics, architecture, astron¬ 
omy, medicine, and astrology. Language learning was 
always a significant component of Buddhist education 
for two reasons: Any South and Southeast Asian Bud¬ 
dhist community needed knowledge of Pali in order 
to acquire knowledge of Buddhist scriptures, and for 
the Buddhist missionary, learning languages other than 
one’s own was useful in disseminating Buddhism in 
various countries. 

Although the traditional Buddhist curriculum in¬ 
cluded training on morals and etiquette, it did not pro¬ 
vide the knowledge and skills necessary for the more 
complex lifestyle of modern times. Though certain 
subjects, such as medicine and astrology, were covered, 
monastic education ultimately failed to provide stu¬ 
dents with a broader education in science and tech¬ 
nology, which became a requirement of modern 
secular society. 

See also: Monasticism 
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ENGAGED BUDDHISM 

Engaged Buddhism or socially engaged Buddhism is a 
relatively new Buddhist movement that emphasizes so¬ 
cial service and nonviolent activism. Since the mid¬ 
twentieth century Buddhist organizations in Asia and 
the West have drawn upon traditional teachings and 
practices—such as the precepts against harming, 
stealing, and lying; the virtues of kindness and com¬ 
passion; the principles of selflessness and interdepen¬ 
dence; the vow to save all beings; and practices of 
meditation and skillful means—to protect humans 
and other beings from injury and suffering. Their con¬ 
cerns include stopping war, promoting human rights, 
ministering to the victims of disease and disaster, and 
safeguarding the natural environment. 

Two engaged Buddhists have won the Nobel Prize 
for peace: Bstan ‘dzin rgya mtsho (pronounced Ten- 
zin Gyatso), the fourteenth Dalai Lama of Tibet, was 
awarded the prize in 1989, and Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
opposition leader in Burma (Myanmar), won it in 
1991. Other leaders of the movement are the Viet¬ 
namese monk and poet, Thich Nhat Hanh, who 
coined the term engaged Buddhism in the 1960s; the 
late Indian untouchable activist and statesman, B. R. 
Ambedkar; the Thai activist and writer, Sulak 
Sivaraksa; the Taiwanese nun who founded hospitals 
and international relief missions, Ven. Shih Cheng- 
yen; and American teachers Robert Aitken, Joanna 
Macy, Bernard Glassman, John Daido Loori, Joan Hal¬ 
ifax, and Paula Green. 

Engaged Buddhist organizations have appeared 
throughout the world. South and Southeast Asia are 
home to the International Network of Engaged Bud¬ 
dhists, based in Thailand; the Trilokya Bauddha Ma- 
hasangha Sahayaka Gana, which serves Dalit (low-caste) 
communities in India; the Dhammayietra peace walk 
movement in Cambodia, founded by Ven. Maha 
Ghosananda; and the Sarvodaya Shramadana rural de¬ 
velopment movement, which serves more than eleven 
thousand villages in Sri Lanka. 

East Asia hosts a number of local organizations, 
such as the Buddhist Coalition for Economic Justice 
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and the environmentalist Chongt’o Society in South 
Korea; international peace organizations, such as the 
Japan-based, Nichiren-inspired Rissho Kosekai, Soka 
Gakkai International (SGI), and Nipponzan Myohoji, 
known for peace walks and “peace pagodas”; and the 
Buddhist Compassionate Relief Tz’u-chi Association 
of Taiwan, with its hospitals, rescue teams, and bone- 
marrow donation program. The West also has its share 
of engaged Buddhists organizations, including the 
Buddhist Peace Fellowship and the Zen Peacemaker 
Community, based in the United States; the Anguli- 
mala Prison Ministry in Britain; the Free Tibet move¬ 
ment, based in New York and Washington, D.C.; and 
numerous other peace, justice, and service groups in 
North America, Europe, Australia, and South Africa. 

Practitioners and scholars of engaged Buddhism do 
not agree on its origins. Some argue that social service 
has appeared in the Buddhist record since the time of 
the Buddha and King Asoka, before the common era, 
and increasingly since the rise of the bodhisattva 
ethic of Mahayana Buddhism in the centuries that 
followed. Scattered examples of SANGHA-based public 
service and of tension between sangha and state have 
been attested by historians of Asian Buddhism. Oth¬ 
ers hold that Buddhist activism—particularly collec¬ 
tive protest of state corruption, economic injustice, 
and human rights violations—is unprecedented in 
Buddhism prior to the twentieth century, and reflects 
the globalization and hybridization of Asian, Euro¬ 
pean, and American values. 

Engaged Buddhism offers new perspectives on tra¬ 
ditional teachings. Among these is the belief that hu¬ 
man beings can overcome duhkha (suffering). The 
four noble truths, an ancient formulation, defines 
suffering as the psychological discomfort associated 
with craving for objects or experiences that are im¬ 
permanent and insubstantial. The cessation of per¬ 
sonal suffering is sought by adopting prescribed views, 
aspirations, actions, speech, vocations, effort, mind¬ 
fulness, and concentration. The tradition also attrib¬ 
utes a person’s life circumstances to patterns of 
motivation and behavior in previous lives, through the 
universal laws of karma (action) and rebirth. 

Most engaged Buddhists accept these ideas, but 
stress causes of suffering they believe to be external to 
the sufferer and collective in nature. The Dalit Bud¬ 
dhists of India believe that caste-group suffering is 
caused by entrenched social interests that restrict their 
social mobility, economic opportunity, and political 
influence. The Buddhists of Southeast Asia, Tibet, and 


Sri Lanka know that invading armies and local insur¬ 
gents cause collective suffering—loss of life, livelihood, 
and homeland. Those afflicted by epidemics and nat¬ 
ural disasters recognize the social and natural condi¬ 
tions that cause their sufferings. Thus, for engaged 
Buddhism, there are true victims who suffer the effects 
of others’ hatred, greed, and delusion, and of imper¬ 
sonal forces beyond their control. 

In response to such external causes of suffering, en¬ 
gaged Buddhists typically adopt practices of social ser¬ 
vice and nonviolent struggle as “skillful means” on the 
path to liberation. Ambedkar called this Navayana 
(New Vehicle) Buddhism, alluding to the traditional 
yanas (vehicles) of Buddhist historiography. 

See also: Ethics; Karuna (Compassion); Modernity and 
Buddhism 
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ENLIGHTENMENT. See Bodhi (Awakening); Orig¬ 
inal Enlightenment (Hongaku) 


ENNIN 

Ennin (794-864), posthumously known as Jikaku 
Daishi, was a leading monk and abbot in the early years 
of the Tendai (Chinese, Tiantai) school, who, as a fa¬ 
vorite disciple of the founder Saicho (767-822), led 
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the Tendai monastic establishment at Mount Hiei near 
Kyoto to become a flourishing center for Buddhist 
study and practice. 

Like Saicho, Ennin traveled to Tang dynasty China 
to study the dharma and returned with knowledge and 
texts from various traditions. Unlike Saicho, who 
stayed only a year, Ennin’s journey lasted nine years 
(838-847), and his travel diary records detailed infor¬ 
mation about China at the time. Unable to get per¬ 
mission to visit the center of Tiantai studies at Mount 
Tiantai, Ennin instead devoted himself to learning new 
forms of tantric and Pure Land Buddhist practice, in 
addition to Tiantai studies, at Mount Wutai and in the 
capital of Chang’an. His initiation in the susiddhi 
tantric doctrine stimulated the development of a rich 
new form of practice that consolidated the Tendai 
mikkyo curriculum ( Taimitsu ) on a par with that of the 
Shingon school’s ( Tomitsu ). 

Ennin became the third abbot of Enryakuji on 
Mount Hiei. His dedication to expanding the monas¬ 
tic complex and its courses of study assured the Tendai 
school a unique prominence in Japan. While his chief 
contribution was to strengthen the Tendai tantric Bud¬ 
dhist tradition, the Pure Land recitation practices (nen- 
butsu) that he introduced also helped to lay a foundation 
for the independent Pure Land movements of the sub¬ 
sequent Kamakura period (1185-1333). 

See also: Original Enlightenment (Hongaku); Tantra; 
Tiantai School 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND PERFORMANCE 

As an active missionary religion, Buddhism naturally 
fostered the attractive presentation of its tenets in the 
form of tales and dramas. It may well be argued that 
the Buddha himself encouraged the use of storytelling 
as a way to capture the attention of an audience and 


to convince them of whatever principle or precept 
might be conveyed through a given tale. Such an ap¬ 
proach would certainly be sanctioned by the central 
Buddhist tenet of upaya (skill-in-means or skillful 
means), whereby a teacher is expected to present his 
message in a manner that is readily accessible to his 
auditors, whatever their capacity. Furthermore, the 
Buddha’s own sutras (ostensibly, as invariably declared 
in their beginning phrases, all spoken by him) are full 
of interesting parables and legends. The Buddha also 
sanctioned the use of the local vernaculars so that the 
people of various countries and regions would be able 
to hear his message in their own language. It is clear 
that the Buddha is represented by the tradition as be¬ 
ing intensely concerned about the mode of delivery 
employed by those who preached his doctrines. 

A goodly part of the Buddhist penchant for story¬ 
telling and drama may be attributed to the general In¬ 
dian love of fables and apologues. It is well known that 
many of the world’s best-known tales—including a 
considerable number of those found in the collections 
of Aesop and the Grimm brothers—can be traced to 
Indian sources, such as the Pahcatantra (Five Frame¬ 
works ) and the Kathasaritsagara (The Ocean of Streams 



Dge lugs monks dance and play special drums during a cele¬ 
bration of Padmasambhava's birthday in Hemis, Ladakh, India, 
2001. © Paula Bronstein/Getty Images. Reproduced by permis¬ 
sion. 
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of Stories). The early Buddhists, however, were proba¬ 
bly even more partial to memorable narratives than 
adherents of other Indian religious traditions; witness 
the mammoth assemblage of jatakas (birth-stories) 
and the skillfully elaborated tales of causation in the 
Divyavadana. Through the very telling of such 
avadana and nidana (stories about causation), so¬ 
phisticated Buddhist concepts are not only made ap¬ 
prehensible and palatable, they become enjoyable and 
memorable. 

The exuberant Indian affection for unforgettable 
tales also traveled with Buddhism to Central Asia and 
Southeast Asia. A splendid example of Buddhist tales 
may be found in Xianyujing (The Sutra of the Wise and 
Foolish), which consists of hundreds of long and short 
stories recorded by Buddhist monks from China, who 
heard them in 445 c.E. in the oasis city of Khotan in 
eastern Central Asia (Xinjiang). While The Sutra of the 
Wise and Foolish has not been successfully traced to a 
single Sanskrit source, it is full of delightfully edifying 
stories and also exists in a Tibetan recension. 

Another noteworthy medieval Buddhist text from 
Central Asia, but of a quite different nature than The 
Sutra of the Wise and Foolish, is Maitreyasamitindtaka 
( Dance-Drama of the Encounter with Maitreya [the 
Buddha of the Future]). It is one of the few manu¬ 
scripts written in the extinct language known as 
Tocharian. Among all the extant fragments, the 
Maitreyasamitindtaka is by far the longest. Linguisti¬ 
cally, Tocharian, which was rediscovered only in the 
early part of the twentieth century, is extremely im¬ 
portant because it is the easternmost representative of 
the Indo-European family. Also discovered in the 
early years of the twentieth century was a translation 
of the Maitreyasamitindtaka written in Old Uyghur, 
an extinct Turkic language. Thus, there is good pri¬ 
mary evidence for a once flourishing tradition of Bud¬ 
dhist dance-drama in Central Asia. Judging from the 
stage directions in the extant texts, it must have been 
quite a spectacle. 

The tradition of Buddhist drama goes back even ear¬ 
lier than the Maitreyasamitindtaka, which dates to 
around the eighth century. Indeed, the earliest au¬ 
thenticated Sanskrit dramas are three plays written by 
Buddhists. Fragmentary manuscripts of these plays 
have been recovered from the sands of the Turfan basin 
in Eastern Central Asia. Among these plays is the nine- 
act Sariputraprakarana (The Matter of Sariputra) by the 
renowned Mahayana scholar and poet Asvaghosa (ca. 
100 C.E.). A full exposition of the elaborate dramatur- 



A masked Dge lugs monk dances during the Hemis Festival in 
Hemis, Ladakh, India, 2001. © Paula Bronstein/Getfy Images. 
Reproduced by permission. 

gical theory embodied in these plays may be found in 
the Ndtyasastra of Bharatamuni, which dates to around 
the beginning of the common era. 

So proficient in thaumaturgy were many Indian and 
Central Asian Buddhist monks who came to China that 
some of them relied on their wonder-working skills 
not only to attract enormous groups of disciples but 
even to gain favor with the ruler. Perhaps the most fa¬ 
mous of these was Fotudeng (d. 349), but many oth¬ 
ers were noted in historical and anecdotal literature. 
Buddhist monks were so renowned for their spell¬ 
binding powers of narration and prestidigitation that, 
by the Song dynasty (960-1279), there were various 
categories of professional storytellers and entertainers 
who masqueraded as monks. Already in the preceding 
centuries, the power of Buddhist narrators (of both lay 
and monastic status) to gather crowds was so great that 
government recruiters who wished to conscript hun¬ 
dreds of new soldiers would intentionally seek out a 
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storytelling session, rope together those in attendance, 
and march them off to the front. 

The affinity between Buddhism and storytelling also 
obtained in Japan, where many of the greatest collec¬ 
tions of tales (the so-called setsuwa bungaku or tale 
literature), such as Sangoku denki (Stories of Three 
Kingdoms; i.e., India, China, and Japan) and Konjaku 
monogatari (Stories of Yesterday and Today) were per¬ 
meated with Buddhist themes and concepts. In certain 
temples, there were monks ( hoshi) who specialized in 
narrating legends with the aid of picture scrolls, and 
along the roads nuns ( bikuni ), some of whom were 
nuns in name only, engaged in similar activities. In Ti¬ 
bet, the itinerant manipa performer, with her thang ka 
(thanka ) hanging on a wall beside her, likewise used to 
be a common sight. 

Some of the grandest representations of Buddhist 
performance are to be found in the paradise scenes on 
the wall-paintings at Dunhuang in northwestern 
China. There one can see full orchestras depicted, of¬ 
ten with a virtuoso lute player whirling on a small cir¬ 
cular rug in the center. It would seem that to the 
Buddhist, pageantry and performance were as much a 
part of the celestial realm as they were of the sublu¬ 
nary world. 

See also: Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; Folk Reli¬ 
gion: An Overview; Languages 
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ESOTERIC ART, EAST ASIA 

This entry considers the esoteric art forms of China, 
Korea, and Japan. The terms esoteric art and esoteric 
material culture are modern designations, whereas 
terms such as icon, image, mandala, ritual implement, 
painting, symbol, and initiation hall —used in associa¬ 
tion with esoteric practices—have a long history within 
the tradition. Esoteric and Tantric Buddhist traditions 
alike deploy images and objects for efficacious, deco¬ 
rative, and ritual purposes. Esoteric art may refer to 
painted, sculpted, printed, or textile media represen¬ 
tations of esoteric divinities or esoteric symbols, ritual 
implements and furnishings, and halls or pagodas used 
for esoteric rites. 

The definition of esoteric art, like that of esoteric 
Buddhism, may be broad or narrow. Art forms con¬ 
sidered here include not only those associated with the 
systematized Esoteric school of Japanese Shingon and 
its Chinese inspiration, Zhenyan, but also imagery 
used in syncretic religious rituals that incorporate es¬ 
oteric elements. Imagery may be the primary indica¬ 
tion of the esoteric content of a rite. Esoteric icons and 
other types of visual and material representation are 
recognized as necessary to spiritual and worldly goals, 
which are understood as interconnected. Esoteric art 
objects are often crafted of valuable materials and en¬ 
visaged according to iconographic specifications and 
stylistic or artistic norms that help render them sacred. 
In this way, ornamentation, icons, and all types of vi¬ 
sual and material goods lend authority and meaning 
to an esoteric rite. Conversely, esoteric ritual is essen¬ 
tial to the perceived efficacy of the image. Esoteric art 
and ritual are mutually constituting. 

Overview of studies and regional histories 

There is scant literature on East Asian esoteric art in 
English, and most of it concerns Japanese Shingon 
objects. Copious scholarship exists in Japanese on 
mandala paintings, statues and paintings of Maha- 
vairocana (Dainichi Nyorai) and the Radiant Kings 
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(Vidyaraja, Myoo), and esoteric ritual implements. 
Such scholarship examines artistic and stylistic attrib¬ 
utes, iconographic symbolism, textual sources, and 
the recorded ritual use of the works. Unfortunate con¬ 
sequences of Japanese scholarship include concentrat¬ 
ing interest on the Shingon system and its arts at the 
expense of Japanese Tendai (Tiantai school) or 
nonesoteric traditions that incorporate esoteric images 
and doctrine. Seeking cultural parallels, Shingon-based 
studies tend to focus on Tang Zhenyan examples. Re¬ 
cent exhibitions and studies of later Chinese Buddhist 
or Daoist art have enriched our view of esoteric art his¬ 
tory as they trace the complex history of esoteric Bud¬ 
dhist assimilation in China, and include Chinese 
esoteric art in the Indo-Tibetan Vajrayana tradition 
made during the Yuan (1279-1368) through Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties. 

The popularity of ferocious manifestations of 
Avalokitesvara found in abundance in the Esoteric tra¬ 
dition is evident in artistic remains throughout East 
Asia. Ten marble statues excavated at the Tang monas¬ 
tery of Anguosi, ancient Chang’an (modern Xi’an), 
founded in 701, include the Five (alternative opinions 
give eight) Vidyaraja kings. The latter were introduced 
to Japan by Kukai (774-835) but soon cults devoted 
to only the central king, Fudo Myoo, prevailed. The 
canonical set of eight Brilliant Kings, popular from the 
late Tang in the modern-day provinces of Yunnan (at 
Jianchuan under the Nanzhao monarchy) and in 
Sichuan (at Baodingshan), are virtually unknown in 
Japan and elsewhere in China, indicating significant 
regional differences in esoteric imagery. The crypt 
finds at Famensi Monastery provide new insights into 
the contextual history of esoteric material culture. 
Used in relic processions to the imperial palace, the 
finely crafted ritual and devotional objects were 
adorned with esoteric iconography; moreover, they 
were arranged in patterns or nested sequences in¬ 
tended as mandala. 

Esoteric thought had an impact on early Korean 
Buddhism and its arts but it is difficult to discern in 
the model generated by sectarian studies. DharanI 
sutras were widely circulated during the Three King¬ 
doms and sheets printed with esoteric dharan! may 
be classified as esoteric material culture. The earliest 
printed sutra in the world is a dharanl text dating to 
751 found in the Sakyamuni STUPA at Pulguksa in 1966. 
Reliefs on seventh- and eighth-century stone stupas or 
on gold and gilt-bronze reliquaries found within them 
provide evidence of cults dedicated to esoteric forms 



A vajra bell in gilt bronze. (Japanese, Kamakura period, 

1 185-1333.) © The Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memor¬ 
ial Collection. Reproduced by permission. 

of the Healing Buddha (Bhaisajyaguru) and the zodiac, 
and Ursa Major. 

Although Tang Esoteric practices were known in 
Korea, to date neither Mahavairocana imagery nor 
mandala examples have been found. Vairocana 
(Piroch’ana-pul) imagery abounds but it derives from 
the Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-sutra ) and Son (Chan 
school) texts and is not esoteric. Guardian figures and 
deities relating to rites for national protection, among 
them Marlci, Vidyaraja, and Mahamayurf Vidyaraja, 
were common during the Koryo dynasty (918-1392), 
as were esoteric Avalokitesvara emanations. The mod¬ 
est Esoteric tradition that had taken root was assimi¬ 
lated, and new Mongolian and Tibetan forms of 
esotericism replaced them. Huge banner paintings 
(.kwaebul t’aenghwa ) were made for outdoor rites dur¬ 
ing the Choson dynasty (1392-1910); these probably 
derive from Tibetan thang kas. The worship halls at 
Choson monasteries featured paintings and statues of 
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esoteric divinities used in Water and Land or Ten 
Kings of Hell rites, among others. In China, Water 
Land rituals ( shuilu dahui), plenary masses performed 
with paintings and ritual altar goods, appear to have 
developed after the Tang dynasty as substitutes for es¬ 
oteric food distribution rites ( shishi ). 

Tantric forms of Tibetan Buddhism flourished in the 
kingdoms west of China, along the Silk Road. Evidence 
of Vajrayana or Tantric belief is evident at Dunhuang 
as early as the ninth century. Although relatively few 
caves are Tantric in the strictest sense, six of them were 
created under the Mongols. The Central Asian Tangut 
empire of Xixia (1032-1227), positioned at the narrow 
Gansu passage where the Chinese Silk Road flows west¬ 
ward, worshiped esoteric forms of the Tantric goddess 
Tara. Although it was likely made after the Mongol con¬ 
quest of Xixia in 1227, the style of a Green Tara on an 
early thirteenth-century kesi tapestry in the Asian Art 
Museum of San Francisco that was probably hung in a 
monastery is strongly Tibetan in style. 

In the Mongol Yuan dynasty, the mchod yon 
(choyon ) relationship of lama and patron developed at 
the Chinese court. The dynasty fell in 1368 but later 
dynasties maintained the system. During the Ming dy¬ 
nasty (1368-1644) relations with Tibet were revived, 
especially under the Yongle emperor Zhu Di (1403— 
1424). During his reign many painted and tapestry 
thangkas, robes, and gilt-bronze images made in the 
Ming imperial casting and weaving studios were com¬ 
missioned by the Yongle emperor as gifts to Tibetan 
and Mongolian monks. Their Tibetan stylistic traits 
and symbolism were more than an anticipation of the 
recipients’ tastes: The imperial commissions were 
modeled after earlier gifts made to the Chinese court 
by Tibetan lamas, and the Ming artists may have been 
Nepalese or Tibetan as well as Chinese. 

The murals created for the Main Hall of Famensi 
Monastery, west of Beijing (ca. 1439-1444), show im¬ 
perial taste and Tibetan influence, with esoteric and 
nonesoteric Buddhist deities in courtly processions in 
a variety of syncretic figural styles with diverse attrib¬ 
utes, such as an elegant eight-armed Sarasvati (Chi¬ 
nese, Bicai tian) with esoteric implements on the north 
wall. Representations of the magical northern seven- 
star dipper (Ursa Major), stars, planets, or the sun and 
moon often symbolize esoteric concepts in Buddhist 
and Daoist imagery alike; the origins, however, lie in 
Chinese cosmological beliefs. 

During the Qing dynasty (1644-1911), Tibetan and 
especially Mongolian lamas were influential at court 


and were involved in the production of many esoteric 
works of art. The Qianlong emperor (1736-1795), 
schooled in Tibetan Buddhism by his parents, had 
himself depicted as a transformation of various eso¬ 
teric divinities, such as ManjusrI, in paintings that sur¬ 
vive today. The State Hermitage Museum in Saint 
Petersburg, Russia, has many fine Ming and Qing brass 
statues of esoteric divinities in the Sino-Tibetan style. 

From around the ninth century, representations of 
esoteric divinities are used in a greater range of (non- 
Esoteric) religious contexts across East Asia. Such syn¬ 
cretism reflects the true nature of Buddhism in 
practice, where sects or schools are less monolithic 
than many discussions allow. This admixture is no¬ 
table in cults that developed around esoteric manifes¬ 
tations of Avalokitesvara, such as the thousand-armed 
thousand-eyed Guanyin. At Dunhuang alone there are 
nearly forty depictions of this deity painted on cave 
walls and banners, most of which were made during a 
period of Tibetan occupation beginning around 778 
and ending in 848. Many Avalokitesvara representa¬ 
tions are based on the Nllakantha-sutra (T. 1060, an 
unattested Sanskrit text) and its variants, which stress 
the power of the Great Compassion DharanT and gen¬ 
erated numerous commentaries and texts on dharanl 
recitation as an act of repentance. Repentance rites 
were performed before paintings and statues of the 
thousand-armed and thousand-eyed Avalokitesvara. 
A late fourteenth-century example is a twenty-seven- 
foot-tall gilded work, the central of three colossal clay 
statues in the Great Compassion Hall of the vast Ming 
monastery of Chongshan, Taiyuan, Shanxi. The re¬ 
pentance ritual became part of Chan praxis in China 
and Korea and to modern times continues to incor¬ 
porate esoteric imagery. 

Imagery in the Esoteric tradition: Doctrine 
and practice 

The Chinese referred to Buddhism as the “religion of 
images” ( xiangjiao ). In the Esoteric tradition, the main 
divinity is understood as both the material form of the 
divinity (an icon) and as the pure formless divinity (the 
divinity worshiped). The Mahavairocana-sutra names 
three forms by which the main divinity (Japanese, hon- 
zon\ Chinese, bencun; Sanskrit, svayadhidevata ) is 
made manifest: a verbal “seed syllable”; a symbol (mu- 
dra, referring not to the hand gesture but to what is 
usually called the symbol form or samaya); or a picto¬ 
rial representation. Each type is divided into two cat¬ 
egories, those with formal qualities and formless main 
divinity, which are a higher class. These six cross- 
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divide into two groups: characteristic-possessing and 
characterless honzon. 

The Japanese Esoteric master Kukai wrote: 

The dharma is fundamentally unable to be conveyed in 
words, yet without words it cannot be manifested. The 
tathata is beyond form but in taking form it is compre¬ 
hended. . . . Because the Esoteric storehouse is so pro¬ 
found and mysterious it is difficult to manifest with brush 
and ink. Thus it is revealed to the unenlightened by 
adopting the form of diagrams and pictures. (Shorai 
mokuroku, Inventory of Imported Items, 806) 

Japanese Esoteric commentaries describe painted and 
sculpted main icons as formal appearances mani¬ 
fested according to the rules of causation, but with¬ 
out a real body. They are understood as depicting the 
real buddhas perceived during visualization. In eso¬ 
teric practice, visuality becomes a definitive feature 
of the deity. Kukai’s Hizoki (Notes on the Secret Trea¬ 
sury) discusses the term honzon ( KZ : 2:30) as trans¬ 
mitted to him by his Chinese teacher. It stresses the 
relationship between the absolute nature of the prac¬ 
titioner’s body and that of the main icon. Both the 
halls for rites and the representational structure of ei¬ 
detic meditation participate in visual codes and 
norms. A practitioner will encounter the divinities 
throughout a highly ordered structure of practices 
that require him or her to invoke, entertain, and vi¬ 
sualize the deity or deity symbols associated with the 
rite. Non-Esoteric monastery halls are understood as 
dwelling places of the gods, but Esoteric halls are said 
to be symbolic embodiments of self-realization: Stat¬ 
ues and paintings transform the structure into a 
localized manifestation of perfection. Yixing’s com¬ 
mentary to the Mahavairocana-sutra explains that a 
painted or sculpted representation of the main icon 
is used by novices, and as practice is refined the hon¬ 
zon will arise itself entirely from the mind, without 
“possessing characteristics” (of a form). 

Esoteric art forms and types 

Thus, the “main icon” in its characteristic-possessing 
or material form may be understood as one category 
of esoteric icon, wherein it is the primary image of a 
hall or the focus of a ritual, but it is also equivalent to 
the formless and characterless divinity. A main icon 
may be a sculpted, cloth, or painted representation of 
a deity. Even if a hall functions in multiple rites and 
has many icons, there is often a designated main icon. 
Most Buddhist traditions feature a single buddha, but 
the esoteric tradition designates main icons from all 
classes of Buddhist divinities. 


A second possible categorization of esoteric images 
includes representations of the divinities that are not 
the primary icon of a hall. “Secret icons” hidden be¬ 
hind closed doors and revealed infrequently are 
strongly associated with the esoteric tradition and may 
be a main icon or secondary icon. 

The concept of a generative system of bodies, 
deities, and energies—at once represented and em¬ 
bodied by a mandala—is central to esoteric praxis. 
Mandalas are a distinct category of representation that, 
although at the ritual and philosophical center of Es¬ 
oteric ordination practices, are not understood as a 
main icon in the manner discussed above. A mandala 
may be created in two or three dimensions: poly¬ 
chrome paintings or solid-color ground (usually blue 
or purple) with gold and silver line-paintings are or¬ 
thodox, but hundreds of individual-deity mandalas 
and symbol mandalas are known. In China, sculptural 
and other three-dimensional mandalas form the 
largest group of extant remains. 

DharanI mandalas and printed or brushed 
mandalas used as talismans constitute a distinct cate¬ 
gory, along with other symbolic or representational 
charms. Many talismanic printed papers were found 
at the cave complex of Dunhuang, where travelers 
paused to invoke protection along their journey. Tal¬ 
ismanic seals (Chinese, fuyin ) protect against calami¬ 
ties and grant wishes; texts on the popular esoteric 
bodhisattva Cintamanicakra found at Dunhuang are 
impressed with fuyin. 

A fifth category of esoteric material culture includes 
ritual objects and goods, such as bells, wands, vases, 
and vestments. Among all the implements the vajra is 
of the greatest significance. Translated as either “dia¬ 
mond” or “thunderbolt,” the vajra is forceful and cuts, 
but cannot be cut itself. A metaphor for wisdom and 
the dynamic quality of truth, it is juxtaposed with the 
matrix or womb world (representing compassion) in 
the Esoteric dual-mandala system. As an implement it 
is a one-, three-, or five-pronged metal rod similar to 
the ancient weapon. 

Iconographic drawings, depictions of divinities, 
mudra, symbols, or other esoteric components form 
another category and typically function as ritual sup¬ 
ports. Drawings are used as the basis for creating 
paintings or statues, to record complex mandala com¬ 
ponents, or as study manuals. 

Symbolic representations ( samaya ) are, strictly 
speaking, a type of main divinity, but as icons they 
may be considered a distinct category. In East Asian 
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A small crystal reliquary. (Japanese, Kamakura period, 
1185-1333.) © The Seattle Art Museum. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 

esotericism, sexualized bodies or scatological refer¬ 
ences are the exception and metaphor the norm. Sym¬ 
bols may take the form of a divinity’s attribute (e.g., 
Acala’s sword). Stone memorials, reliquaries, and 
other objects may symbolically represent the five ma¬ 
terial elements. Seed syllables are invariably comprised 
of Siddham letters. Iconography (mudra, posture, 
color, attributes) might be included here, for such pre¬ 
scriptions constitute a particular kind of symbolic em¬ 
bellishment and art. 

Architecture constitutes another distinct category. 
Halls or structures have specific ritual functions inher¬ 
ent to their layout and decoration. Esoteric pagodas in 
Japan developed several characteristic shapes, notably 
the Tahoto form. An abhiseka hall was essential to es¬ 
oteric practice. The earliest known example in East Asia 
is the excavated hall of Qinglongsi in modern-day 
Xi’an. New types of halls with esoteric functions de¬ 
veloped at Japanese esoteric monasteries (e.g., the Five 
Vidyaraja hall, the Five Wisdom Buddha hall) then 


found a place in Pure Land and other schools’ monas¬ 
tic plans. 

Another category pertains to Esoteric sectarian his¬ 
tory, lineage, and transmission. Included here are 
keepsakes of the esoteric masters and patriarch im¬ 
ages. The Japanese Esoteric master Kukai was given 
thirteen items by his Chinese teacher Huiguo during 
his study in Tang Chang’an, of which eight originally 
belonged to the great Esoteric masters Vajrabodhi 
and Amoghavajra. Among them is a twenty-four- 
centimeter-tall sandalwood portable shrine carved in 
relief with divinities in the collection of Kongobuji, 
Mount Koya, Japan. Its iconography is not esoteric, 
nor does it figure in esoteric ceremonies. Nonethe¬ 
less, the shrine is a significant example of esoteric ma¬ 
terial culture because it constitutes a form of sectarian 
patriarchal history. 

A tenth and final category is both large and amor¬ 
phous. It includes paintings, statues, or ritual imple¬ 
ments that derive from systematized esoteric traditions 
found in a Buddhist or other religious context that as¬ 
similated esoteric practices and imagery but is not of 
completely esoteric origin. Examples might include the 
vajra or representations of esoteric emanations of 
Avalokitesvara. Found only in Japan are shrine man- 
dara paintings, topographies of indigenous kami 
(Shinto) sites and associated gods that typically include 
one or more esoteric Buddhist deities as avatars of the 
indigenous gods. In China such assimilated imagery 
would include, among hundreds of possible examples, 
images of the Dipper (Ursa Major) Mother. 

The categories noted above are not absolute but 
heuristic. In some cases they differ from modern schol¬ 
arly views. Modern art-history studies favor works 
deemed aesthetically superior, regardless of function. 
For example, an icon with great reputed efficacy but 
seen as aesthetically inferior may be of lesser interest. 
Iconographic drawings may be lauded for their draft¬ 
ing and artistic expression, but do not occupy the same 
status in the esoteric tradition because they are not 
icons but ritual supports. This is not to imply that vi¬ 
sual impact and materials were insignificant. To the 
contrary, artistic styles associated with a workshop or 
individual Buddhist craftsman; sumptuous materials 
such as gems, gold, pigments, or jade; superb con¬ 
struction; and embellishment of objects or sacred 
spaces were understood as means of devotion. At Fa- 
mensi the priest who made the silver outer relic con¬ 
tainer in 871 dedicated it as “a precious box for 
Sakyamuni Buddha’s true body.” The innermost con- 
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tainer was made of jade, the material treasured above 

all others in Tang China. 

See also: China, Buddhist Art in; Japan, Buddhist Art 

in; Korea, Buddhist Art in; Mijiao (Esoteric) School; 

Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Tantra 
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ESOTERIC ART, SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The Buddhist esoteric arts of India, the Himalayan 
regions, and Southeast Asia are inspired by the 
Vajrayana sect that is sometimes called Tantra, re¬ 
ferring to the texts, called tantras (literally, “woven 
threads”), that the sect uses. These arts are an integral 
part of the visualized meditation rituals ( sadhana ) that 
Vajrayana developed to harness the powers needed to 
achieve enlightenment in a single lifetime. Vajrayana 
arts are called esoteric because the intensely complex 
and mystical quality of the visualized meditations 
make them mysterious and “secret” to all but the ini¬ 
tiated. To fully utilize esoteric art the practitioner must 
be guided at every step by a qualified teacher; merely 
following a text will not suffice. 
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Cakrasamvara and Vajravarahj in Union, Nepal, about 1450, opaque watercolor on cotton hanging scroll [thang ka ). Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, from the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Museum Associates Purchase. Reproduced by permission. 
This hanging scroll is a visual support for ritual meditation. The practitioner visualizes the two deities in the yab-yum posture that sig¬ 
nifies the absolute union of compassion and wisdom, "father and mother." 
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Aesthetically, a few generalizations can be offered 
about esoteric painting. Because the human form is the 
yogic “vessel” for following the path, the figure is 
paramount. Images of symbols are also important as 
the focus for specific meditations. A mandala often 
combines the use of figures and symbols to striking ef¬ 
fect. Composition, depth, and volume are only defined 
through the juxtaposition of pure contrasting colors 
and solid defining lines; realistic depictions are not val¬ 
ued. Most of the background and details are idealized 
and stylized into fluid symmetrical patterns. 

Visual supports for ritual meditation 

Esoteric Buddhism makes more extensive use of visual 
imagery and symbols to impart its teachings than any 
other school of Buddhism. This is because Vajrayana 
uses texts so abstruse that their meanings can seem¬ 
ingly be conveyed only through art. Even the name of 
this path, vajra, which literally means “thunderbolt” or 
“diamond,” is expressed in art by a ritual implement 
that reveals the esoteric truth of the name. The vajra 
is a scepter with, usually, five prongs joined together 
at the end; the prongs symbolize the powerful and 
quick method of practice focused on the five tran¬ 
scendent buddha families, ultimately joined together 
in the enlightened state. Sometimes a vajra may be at¬ 
tached to a bell, which symbolizes prajna (wisdom). 
A bell with a vajra handle thus represents the perfect 
balance and necessity of combining method with wis¬ 
dom to achieve enlightenment. 

A wide range of media are used for esoteric arts. 
Paintings mounted as hanging scrolls (Tibetan, thang 
ka ; literally, “something rolled up”), murals on monas¬ 
tery or temple walls, and manuscript illustrations are 
the most common art forms used as aids for medita¬ 
tion. They are often commissioned as offerings or to 
commemorate a special event or festival. Sculptures for 
either altars or niches are cast in metal, carved of wood, 
or sculpted in clay, usually painted and gilded. Ritual 
objects and instruments manipulated in meditation 
rituals or dances (Tibetan, cham) are usually cast in 
metal, but gems and semiprecious stones are also used, 
along with bones, shells, and rock crystals. More tem¬ 
porary media include woodblock prints, prayer flags, 
and votive clay images. Offerings, especially initiation 
mandalas, can be made of almost any material, such 
as chalk, butter, grains, or sand. The two main forms 
of sacred architecture in esoteric Buddhism are the 
stupa, called a mchod rten ( chorten ) in the Himalayas, 
and the monastery complex, which includes shrines, 
dance courtyards, and residences for monks or nuns. 



The Buddhist Goddess Vajravarahl, Central Tibet, fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, gilded bronze with inlaid gems. Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, purchased by the Los Angeles County Museum of Art Board 
of Trustees in honor of Dr. Pratapaditya Pal, Senior Curator of 
Indian and Southeast Asian Art, 1970-1995. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. This yi dam or personal deity in a whirling dance pos¬ 
ture symbolizes the transcendent wisdom needed to become 
enlightened. 


Transcendent pantheon in esoteric art 

The Buddha Sakyamuni is deified, or rather multiplied, 
as two groups of beings in the esoteric pantheon. His 
teachings thereby become elaborated in visually con¬ 
crete systems that are organized by mandalas, mystical 
diagrams that map out the process of visualized med¬ 
itations. The first group is comprised of the five tran¬ 
scendent buddhas who parent the five buddha families 
of deities. The second group encompasses an array of 
beings, mostly adopted from local traditions, who 
sponsor specific practices; these are guardians or per¬ 
sonal deities called yi dams in Tibetan (Sanskrit, istade- 
vata). Within each sect of Vajrayana Buddhism, the 
second group is incorporated into the first group in a 
way that emphasizes their particular doctrines. 

The iconography of this esoteric pantheon is pre¬ 
cise. The five transcendent buddhas are identified by 
color, gesture, and direction in the mandala (east is at 
the bottom), and each one characterizes a particular 
aspect of the Buddha Sakyamuni’s life: 
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1. Aksobhya: “Imperturbable” ( vajra family), sap¬ 
phire blue, earth-touching gesture ( bhumisparsa- 
mudra), east (some sects place Aksobhya in the 
center); the Buddha’s enlightenment. 

2. Ratnasambhava: “Jewel-Born” (jewel family), 
golden yellow, giving gesture {varada- mudra), 
south; the Buddha’s generosity as shown in his 
choice to teach and as demonstrated in his pre¬ 
vious lives. 

3. Amitabha: “Infinite Light” (lotus family), ruby 
red, meditation gesture (dhyana-mudra), west; 
the Buddha’s path of meditation. 

4. Amoghasiddhi: “Infallible Success” (karma fam¬ 
ily), emerald green, protection gesture ( abhaya- 
mudra), north; the Buddha’s miraculous powers 
to protect and save. 

5. Vairocana: “Illuminator” (buddha family), dia¬ 
mond white, turning the wheel of the dharma 
gesture (dharmacakra- mudra), center (some 
sects place Vairocana in the east); the Buddha’s 
first sermon and all of his teachings. 

The colors of yi dams are determined by their place 
within the five families. The talents and weapons they 
bring to the particular meditation ritual they guide are 
shown by other attributes. For example, the yi dam 
Vajravarahl is red because she is related to Amitabha. 
She carries a ritual chopper with which she cuts through 
ignorance, because her function is to confer transcen¬ 
dent wisdom. Her consort Cakrasamvara is blue be¬ 
cause he is related to Aksobhya, and he carries many 
weapons because he is charged with providing whatever 
skillful means, all rooted in compassion, are needed to 
enable the practitioner to become enlightened. 

Regional variations 

Indian practitioners and artists of esoteric Buddhism 
came to the fore after about 500 c.E. They began to 
make images of many new deities, often displaying rit¬ 
ualized sexual postures (Sanskrit, yuganaddha or ma- 
hamudra). They also increased the depiction and 
variety of ritual gestures and devices, extended the use 
of mandalas, and recognized that artistic activity itself 
could be a form of spiritual practice. The earliest im¬ 
age of a deity holding a vajra occurs in the northwest¬ 
ern region of ancient Gandhara. 

The advent of Buddhism in Tibet occurred in the 
seventh century c.E. Tibetan esoteric arts grew around 
a seeding of Indian tantric forms among the indige¬ 


nous shamanic religion called Bon. Particular to Tibet 
and later Nepal is the extensive use of the posture called 
yab-yum, literally “father-mother” in Tibetan, as a po¬ 
tent visual metaphor for the absolute necessity of join¬ 
ing the goddess’s transcendent wisdom with the god’s 
skillful means: They are physically joined in a sexual 
embrace. The whirling dance posture of mostly nude 
figures is also characteristic of the Himalayas. 

Another Tibetan iconographic form is the lineage 
painting used to legitimize sects, tulkus (sprul sku; liv¬ 
ing incarnations of particular bodhisattvas, such as the 
Dalai Lama as an incarnation of Avalokitesvara), and 
teachers within a genealogy of previous teachers and 
the transcendent buddha families. Parallel to this de¬ 
velopment is the wide proliferation of small mchod 
rtens (elongated stupas) to commemorate, as well as 
to invoke, the protective powers of teachers, saints, 
tulkus, and sacred scriptures. Huge three-dimensional 
mandalas, some with interior shrines, are also thought 
of as mchod rtens. Unique to Nepal are the eye-mchod 
rtens, which have an enormous pair of eyes painted 
on each side of the square base beneath the top spire; 
these eyes belong either to Vairocana, the Illumina¬ 
tor, or to the primordial buddha principle named 
Adibuddha. 

Ritual objects such as the prayer wheel, the vajra 
(Tibetan, rdo rje), the bell, and the phur pa (Tibetan, 
used to “nail” down demons) were extensively devel¬ 
oped in the Himalayan regions. The highly sophisticated 
techniques of making and consecrating these necessary 
implements spread to Southeast and East Asia. 

Esoteric Buddhism in Southeast Asia thrived mainly 
in Bhutan, Myanmar (Burma), Kampuchea (Cambo¬ 
dia), Malaya, and Indonesian Java. The most impor¬ 
tant esoteric art forms that remain are the complexes 
of Angkor Thom in Cambodia and Borobudur in 
Java, as well as many fine examples of ritual imple¬ 
ments and sculptures. Borobudur (about 850 c.E.) 
elaborates the life of the Buddha Sakyamuni as the ideal 
path to enlightenment. Each stage is represented on a 
different level of this enormous three-dimensional 
mandala, with seventy-two pierced stupas on the top 
level, each housing Vairocana as he illuminates the 
world. This site is both a straightforward and an eso¬ 
teric commemoration of the Buddha’s birth, enlight¬ 
enment, and death. 

See also: Buddha(s); Esoteric Art, East Asia; Hi¬ 
malayas, Buddhist Art in; Huayan Art; Southeast Asia, 
Buddhist Art in; Tibet 
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ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. See Mijiao (Esoteric) 
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ETHICS 

Buddhist canonical texts have no term that directly 
translates into the English word ethics; the closest term 
is slla (moral discipline). Slla is one of the threefold 
disciplines, along with prajna (wisdom) and mental 
cultivation (samadhi), which constitute the path lead¬ 
ing to the end of suffering. Slla is most closely identi¬ 
fied with the widely known five moral precepts 
( pahcasTla ) of lay Buddhists: not to kill, not to steal, 
not to lie, not to have inappropriate sex, and not to 
use intoxicants. The Buddhist tradition has a notion 
of voluntary and gradualist moral expectations: Lay 
Buddhists may choose to take the five (in some Bud¬ 
dhist areas fewer) precepts or to take temporarily eight 
or ten precepts; novices take ten precepts and ordained 
monks and nuns take over two hundred precepts. 

Sources of ethical thinking 

In all areas of Buddhism, followers look to the “three 
treasures” for guidance: the Buddha as teacher, the 


dharma as the teaching, and the sangha as the com¬ 
munity that transmits the dharma. With these three 
treasures, Buddhists have rich resources on ethical 
thinking, especially in the written materials communi¬ 
cating the dharma. The three major divisions of the 
Buddhist scriptural canon all contain ethical materi¬ 
als. The sutras contain moral teachings and ethical re¬ 
flection; the vinaya gives moral and behavioral rules 
for ordained Buddhists, and the abhidharma litera¬ 
ture explores the psychology of morality. In addition 
to canonical literature, numerous commentaries and 
treatises of Buddhist schools contain ethical reflections. 

The ethical teachings of scripture can be confirmed 
by one’s own reflection. The sutra’s story of the 
Kalamas is often cited to show the Buddha’s emphasis 
on personal reflection. In this tale the Buddha tells the 
Kalamas that they should not blindly accept teachings 
based on tradition, instruction from a respected 
teacher, or from any other sources without confirm¬ 
ing these teachings through their own experience. He 
helps them see for themselves that actions motivated 
by greed, hatred, or delusion are unethical, and those 
motivated by the opposite of greed, hatred, or delu¬ 
sion are ethical. 

Ethics as part of the path, and the relationship 
of ethics to suffering, emptiness, karma, 
and rebirth 

Ethics is a major part of the Buddhist path that leads 
to the end of suffering. The path is sometimes con¬ 
ceived of as a threefold training in which slla provides 
the foundation for samadhi and prajna. In the noble 
eightfold path, slla includes the practices of right ac¬ 
tion, right speech, and right livelihood. The practice of 
moral discipline is supportive of the other practices in 
the path. 

Theravada texts make a distinction between the 
ordinary path that leads to better rebirth and the no¬ 
ble path that leads to nirvana. On the ordinary path 
a person is partly motivated by what is gained through 
ethical action. On the noble path a person is gradu¬ 
ally freed from the false idea of the self and from self¬ 
ish motivations. An arhat who has completed the 
ordinary path is on the noble path; he or she is be¬ 
yond ethics and karma (action) in the sense that the 
arhat spontaneously acts morally, and his or her ac¬ 
tions no longer have good or bad karmic fruits. The 
arhat always acts morally without being attached to 
morality. Many Buddhist scholars (Harvey, Keown, 
and others) reject the conclusion of anthropological 
studies in Myanmar (Burma) that there were two 
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separate distinct paths—an ordinary path leading to 
better rebirths for laypeople and a noble path leading 
to nirvana for monks (Spiro, King). Instead, they ar¬ 
gue that both lay and ordained Buddhists practice the 
ordinary path with the understanding that the noble 
path is the eventual long-term goal. 

The Buddhist understanding of the nature of real¬ 
ity underscores the importance of ethics. The view that 
suffering is the nature of lives lived in ignorance em¬ 
phasizes the need to alleviate suffering in others, as well 
as in oneself. The view of no-self (anatman) undercuts 
any clinging to individualistic gain: Since the idea of a 
separately existing self is false, then one must give up 
selfishly motivated actions. In Mahayana Buddhism 
the understanding of sunyata (emptiness) reinforces 
the idea that there are no independent, separately ex¬ 
isting factors of existence. The realization of no-self, 
emptiness, and interdependence leads to an ethics of 
consideration for all beings and all things. 

According to the Buddhist understanding of the 
natural law of karma, wholesome actions result in 
pleasant karmic results and unwholesome actions lead 
to unpleasant karmic results. But it is not true that an 
action is good simply because it has pleasant results. 
Instead, it has pleasant results because the action itself 
is good. The degree of goodness of an action is de¬ 
pendent on the motive for the action. There is a hier¬ 
archy of motives for good actions. As the Chinese 
monk-scholar Yinshun (b. 1906) explains it, “Lower 
people give for the sake of themselves. / Middle peo¬ 
ple give for their own liberation. / Those who give all 
for the benefit of others / Are called great people” (p. 
228). The karmic result of an action depends not just 
on the action, but especially on the motive behind the 
action and on the manner in which it is performed. 

The belief in karma and rebirth is important in ini¬ 
tially motivating good behavior, in emphasizing its im¬ 
portance, in giving people more empathy for others to 
whom they were related in previous lives, and in sup¬ 
plying a longer-term perspective for seeing one’s eth¬ 
ical development over lifetimes. The rarity of human 
rebirth makes each human life especially precious as 
an opportunity for moral and spiritual development. 

Ordained and lay Buddhist ethics 

For ordained monks and nuns, behavior is guided by 
the canonical texts in the vinaya. The vinaya contains 
rules, consequences for violating the rules, and expla¬ 
nations of the origin and interpretation of the rules. 
Some of the rules are what we would consider ethical 
guidelines; others are aimed at the smooth operation 


of the sangha and at maintaining the sangha’s good 
reputation with lay Buddhists. 

For lay Buddhists the foundation for leading a 
moral life is twofold: the restraints on behavior called 
for in the five permanent (or eight or ten temporary) 
precepts, and the encouragement to selfless giving 
called for in the primary moral virtue of DANA (giv¬ 
ing). Giving is the first Buddhist paramita (perfec¬ 
tion) and by far the most emphasized for lay 
Buddhists. Other perfections are slla (moral virtue), 
ksdnti (patience), vlrya (vigor), dhyana (trance 
state), and prajna (wisdom). These perfections are 
discussed in philosophical texts and are embodied by 
the Bodhisattva in jataka tales, such as the one about 
Visvantara (Pali, Vessantara), the prince who per¬ 
fects dana to the point of giving away even his wife 
and children. Buddhists understand that the precepts 
and the perfections can be followed at different spir¬ 
itual levels: Giving done with thought for karmic re¬ 
sults is not as good as giving that is performed because 
it is valued in itself. Giving done selflessly further 
lessens the false concept of self and thus moves the 
giver closer to wisdom. 

Buddhist texts devote more attention to behavioral 
norms for ordained members of the sangha, but social 
and political ethics for the rest of society are not ig¬ 
nored. One of the best visions for social relationships 
is found in the Sigalovada-sutta (Advice to Sigala), in 
which the Buddha explains the value of mutually sup¬ 
portive and respectful relationships between parents 
and children, students and teachers, husbands and 
wives, friends and associates, employers and employ¬ 
ees, and householders and renunciants. This particu¬ 
lar text lays out the foundations for a harmonious lay 
community just as the vinaya texts do for a harmo¬ 
nious monastic community. 

Buddhist texts that depict conversations between 
the Buddha and kings often impart political values, 
such as the Ten Duties of a King, in which the Bud¬ 
dha describes a benevolent monarch whose power is 
limited by the higher power of the dharma. In South 
and Southeast Asia, Buddhist ideas of benevolent 
kingship had great influence, especially as King Asoka 
became the legendary ideal of Buddhist rulers. In East 
Asia, Buddhist ideas were usually superseded by Con- 
fucian political and social ideals. 

Mahayana emphases 

Mahayana Buddhism adds to Buddhist ethics a greater 
emphasis on the bodhisattva as the model for ethi¬ 
cal behavior. Bodhisattvas embody the virtues, espe- 
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dally compassion and wisdom, to which all Buddhists 
should eventually aspire. The bodhisattva masters the 
perfections through a process of ten stages with the 
goal of gaining enlightenment for the benefit of all liv¬ 
ing beings. Bodhisattva vows take several forms, in¬ 
cluding the vow made by the eighth-century Buddhist 
saint Santideva: “For as long as space endures / And 
for as long as living beings remain, / Until then may I 
too abide / To dispel the misery of the world.” In East 
Asian Mahayana, an ideal lay Buddhist is the bod¬ 
hisattva VimalakIrti, whose wisdom and compassion 
is shown to outshine even that of monks. 

In Theravada Buddhism there is a strong emphasis 
on the vinaya, which governs the behavior of the or¬ 
dained community. In Mahayana Buddhism outside 
India the unifying power of the vinaya has been less 
significant. East Asians often collapsed vinaya and slla 
into a single concept (Chinese, jielti), thus diluting the 
distinctiveness of vinaya. In addition, many of the rules 
seemed irrelevant to a non-Indian cultural environ¬ 
ment. In East Asia, the vinaya had to accommodate a 
very different culture and the already dominant social 
ethics of Confucianism. 

In East Asia some Buddhist schools accepted the 
teachings of Buddhist morality but believed that it was 
impossible to follow the precepts correctly in the pre¬ 
sent age of the decline of the dharma. The Nichiren 
and Pure Land schools of Japan have developed this 
idea most clearly. In these schools the means to en¬ 
lightenment comes from outside the unenlightened in¬ 
dividual. Nichiren identified the source of that power 
as the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), 
which encapsulated the powers of all buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas; the Pure Land leader Shinran (1173-1263) 
identified the source as the compassionate power of 
Amitabha (Japanese, Amida) Buddha. In these schools, 
morality has never been seen as a means to an end, but 
rather as an expression of gratitude, and as empowered 
by something beyond the individual. 

The Chinese Chan school of Buddhism and Ti¬ 
betan tantra sometimes seem to use language that 
borders on antinomianism. By transcending the dual¬ 
ities of all things, including right and wrong and good 
and evil, there is the possibility of enlightenment. In 
fact, the problem is not with the duality of moral pre¬ 
cepts, but with the self-centered clinging to moral pre¬ 
cepts and the tendency toward self-righteousness. 

Comparisons with Western ethics 

Western anthropologists studying Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism in Burma have argued for differing views of 


morality in monks and laypeople. Melford Spiro iden¬ 
tified two forms of Buddhism: kammatic Buddhism of 
laypeople who followed morality in order to gain a bet¬ 
ter rebirth, and nibbanic Buddhism of the monks who 
followed the path to gain nibbana (Sanskrit, nirvana). 
In both cases, the moral precepts are viewed as means 
to a goal, but to different goals. This understanding of 
Buddhist ethics places it closest to a Western utilitar¬ 
ian ethics where the goal is the reduction of suffering, 
and ethics is the means to that goal. In the decades af¬ 
ter this anthropological work, other Buddhist scholars 
have argued from the anthropological data and from 
textual sources that a utilitarian view of ethics is not 
appropriate to Buddhism. Damien Keown and others 
have argued that the best way to understand Buddhist 
ethics is in terms of Aristotelian virtue ethics. The 
moral precepts are not to be followed just because they 
reduce suffering (although they do), but because they 
are good in themselves. That is, slla is not just a means 
for gaining wisdom and concentration; sila and wis¬ 
dom are both part of the final goal of enlightenment 
and are interdependent. In The Nature of Buddhist 
Ethics (1992) Keown argued that Buddhist ethics are 
teleological ethics similar to Aristotelian ethics because 
“the virtues are the means to the gradual realization of 
the end through the incarnation of the end in the pre¬ 
sent” (p. 194). In Buddhism, of course, this gradual re¬ 
alization takes place over many lifetimes. 

Peter Harvey summed up the field of Buddhist 
ethics in comparison to Western ethics by acknowl¬ 
edging that “the rich field of Buddhist ethics would be 
narrowed by wholly collapsing it into any single one 
of the Kantian, Aristotelian or Utilitarian models, 
though Buddhism agrees with each in respectively ac¬ 
knowledging the importance of (1) a good motivating 
will, (2) cultivation of character, and (3) the reduction 
of suffering in others and oneself’ (p. 51). 

Contemporary ethical issues 

In the contemporary world, Buddhist scholars and 
leaders have sought to apply Buddhist ethics to moral 
questions of this age. This is most clearly evident in the 
engaged Buddhism and humanistic Buddhism move¬ 
ments. Engaged Buddhism is Thich Nhat Hanh’s 
term for bringing Buddhism out of the monastery to 
deal with pressing social issues. The ideals of engaged 
Buddhism have been embraced by a wide range of 
Asian and Western Buddhist leaders and movements. 
In Chinese Buddhism, humanistic Buddhism ( ren- 
sheng fojiao) was developed by the reformer Taixu 
(1890-1947), the scholar Yinshun, the Chan master 
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Shengyan, and the Taiwanese nun Zhengyan (Cheng 
Yen) to refer to a form of modern Buddhism involved 
with current social issues such as education, poverty, 
pollution, and sickness. 

Many current ethical issues are related to the first 
Buddhist precept: not to harm other beings. The first 
precept is central to Buddhist discussions of abortion, 
war, euthanasia, animal rights, environmentalism, 
and economic justice. Buddhist writings against war 
and military violence are some of the best known. Nhat 
Hanh, the fourteenth Dalai Lama, Aung San Suu Kyi, 
and Mahaghosananda are some of the Buddhist lead¬ 
ers who have argued against violence as a means to re¬ 
sist the oppression in their countries. The Buddhist 
tradition has nothing quite like a “just war” tradition, 
only isolated instances where Buddhists have tried to 
justify violence by claiming their enemies were not 
truly human. The dominant tradition is pacifist. 

Whether violence to one’s own body is an ac¬ 
ceptable means of protest is disputed. Nhat Hanh 
considered Vietnamese monks who performed SELF- 
immolation during the 1960s and 1970s to be bod- 
hisattvas burning brightly for truth. Others, like 
the Dalai Lama and Shengyan, have rejected self- 
immolation, fasting, or other suicidal actions as po¬ 
litical means. Early Buddhist scriptures specifically 
forbid suicide, but this question gets to the heart of 
the issue of whether bodhisattvas can violate the pre¬ 
cepts in order to reduce the suffering of others. In 
this scenario a bodhisattva violates normative Bud¬ 
dhist ethics with the willingness to take on negative 
karmic effects in order to benefit other living beings. 
In one jataka tale the bodhisattva offers his body as 
a meal to a hungry tigress to prevent her from eating 
her cubs. There is also a more controversial jataka 
tale where the Buddha in a previous lifetime (as a 
bodhisattva) kills a bandit in order to save the lives 
of five hundred merchants that the bandit is about to 
kill. The understanding is that the action was moti¬ 
vated by compassion for both the merchants and the 
bandit, who would suffer terribly from the karmic 
fruits of these murders. The Dalai Lama, among oth¬ 
ers, has rejected such violations of Buddhist ethics on 
the basis that only a fully enlightened being could 
make such judgments. 

See also: Nichiren School 
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ETIQUETTE 

Models of polite behavior appear throughout Buddhist 
literature, as when disciples of the Buddha bow and 
circumambulate the Buddha, or when preachers of the 
dharma are treated with respect. While the Vinaya 
Pitaka is the scriptural source of guidance on monas¬ 
tic discipline, there is also a much larger written and 
oral Vinaya tradition, consisting of commentaries, di¬ 
gests, and ad hoc instructions. Whereas Vinaya texts 
define the fundamental nature of the sangha, the term 
etiquette tends to apply to less crucial, and yet more 
pervasive, rule-governed behavior: posture when 
standing, the direction of the gaze, sequences of se¬ 
niority in the dining hall, how to hold chopsticks, 
terms of polite address, how to bow. In daily life, this 
attention to detail does not always have a scriptural ba¬ 
sis, and etiquette varies widely by region, time period, 
sect, and even from monastery to monastery. 

Etiquette is not only a matter of interpersonal rela¬ 
tions, but also governs maintenance of the material ob¬ 
jects of Buddhism, such as robes, bowls, icons, and 
monastery boundaries. Changes in behavior serve to 
demarcate sacred space, for example, when monks in 
Southeast Asia roll down their robes to cover both 
arms when they exit the monastery, and roll them up 
to expose one arm when they return. Walking through 
doors is also an occasion for ritual. In China, the act 
of entering is governed by a ritual code, and behavior 
is modified according to one’s location inside or out¬ 
side. One is careful to step over the “bridge” or “sad¬ 
dle” of the doorway, which in some cases can be quite 
a high step. If the front facade has three large doors, 
one enters through those on the sides, not by the cen¬ 
tral door. When entering by the left of the three gates, 
one should put the left foot in first; if through the right 
gate, the right foot is first. In some cases, shoes are re¬ 
moved or changed. Stepping into the temple space, the 
first act should be a bow. The Jiaojie xinxue biqiu 
xinghu luyi (Admonitions for Novice Monks on the Be¬ 
havioral Norms of the Vinaya), a guide to monastic eti¬ 
quette by the Tang dynasty monk Daoxuan (596-667), 


instructs: “When entering the monastery gate, bow, and 
then kneel, and recite the customary praises to the 
Buddha. . . . Gather up your sitting-cloth, join palms 
and bend the body. Then, with a serious expression, 
walk slowly on one side of the walkway, looking ahead.” 
When leaving, “perform obeisance according to the 
correct method: three bows before the Buddha, one 
bow as you reach the gate, one more bow outside the 
gate. When there are a few monks, bow once to each 
in order. When there are many monks, bow to the 
group three times.” When circumambulating an image 
or sacred site, one should move clockwise with palms 
together, and with one’s right shoulder to the object of 
reverence, possibly with the right shoulder bared. 

The most common Buddhist polite gesture is the 
ahjali, also known as the namaskara or namas te, 
(Japanese, Gassho; Thai, wai). The palms of the hands 
are pressed together in front of the body and the head 
or torso leans forward to a greater or lesser degree. In 
many cases, the height of the hands indicates the ac¬ 
tor’s perceived or intended social position vis-a-vis the 
other person: The hands are held higher when gestur¬ 
ing toward people “higher-up” than oneself. In an ah¬ 
jali to a fully ordained monk the hands are usually held 
at the forehead, compared to in front of the chin when 
offered to most laity. When an adult offers an ahjali to 
return the greeting of a child, the hands are held at 
heart level. 

In some parts of Asia, particular devotion may be 
shown by placing one’s hands on the feet of a monk. 
As with the spatial distinction of height, the timing of 
this gesture also matters: The subordinate initiates the 
gesture. 

Conversely, the fact that monks do not bow to laity 
(not even to the king) is a means of asserting monk¬ 
hood as an ideal social order outside of the world. Con¬ 
flicts of etiquette have occurred, such as the persistent 
debates over monks not bowing to their own parents 
or to the Chinese emperor. These debates brought 
Buddhist and Confucian models of etiquette into di¬ 
rect conflict. The virulence of these debates indicates 
the importance of etiquette, as arguments for and 
against drew upon fundamental pillars of Buddhist or 
Confucian doctrine. 

Members of the ordained community continue to 
perform obeisance to each other, however, and Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures encode the orthodox hierarchy: All 
nuns, no matter how senior, bow to all monks, no mat¬ 
ter how junior. Novices bow to the fully ordained, and 
juniors bow to seniors. Seniority is measured in 
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“dharma years,” that is, the number of Lenten seasons 
since full ordination. 

When the many particular rules have been inter¬ 
nalized, the intended result is a dignified demeanor 
( Tryapatha ; Chinese, weiyi), a kind of self-possession of 
the body and its robes. Buddhist monastic guides reveal 
an elaborate regime of bodily control, especially a mind¬ 
ful control of the hands; there are rules against flapping 
the arms around, standing with arms akimbo, carelessly 
scratching or blowing one’s nose when in the presence 
of superiors, tickling people, and so on. Etiquette should 
also be controlled at meal times; the Pratimoksa (the 
list of monastic precepts, a set of vows assumed as part 
of the ordination process) includes rules against, for ex¬ 
ample, licking the fingers, scraping the bowl with fin¬ 
gers, or sticking the tongue out. The activities of seeing, 
pointing, and touching are also strongly rule-governed. 
The mastery of etiquette is part of a more encompass¬ 
ing effort to mindfully discipline the entire body, as well 
as speech and mind. 

In some of its modern American versions, Buddhism 
seems opposed to any emphasis on etiquette, standing 
instead for spontaneity and an egalitarian rejection of 
all distinctions. Indeed, Chan school discourse has 
played with violations of etiquette. However, the non¬ 
dualist rejection of distinctions and the suspension of 
the assumed norms are only meaningful in terms of 
shared social norms. Buddhist monasteries are the sites 
of intensified rather than inverted etiquette, and some 
highly refined forms of social behavior, such as the 
tea ceremony, have often spread through the medium 
of Buddhism. 

See also: Precepts; Robes and Clothing 
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EUROPE 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the pres¬ 
ence of Buddhism in Europe is characterized by a di¬ 
versity of traditions, schools, orders, and lineages. 
Since the 1970s interest in Buddhism among Euro¬ 
peans has grown steadily, accompanied by the arrival 
of Buddhist refugees and immigrants from Asian 
countries. Of Europe’s estimated one million Bud¬ 
dhists, about two-thirds are of Asian ancestry. Never¬ 
theless, Buddhism’s public face in Europe and its 
representation in the media are dominated by convert 
Buddhists, leaving migrant Buddhists for the most part 
unseen and unrecognized. 

The beginning of Buddhism in Europe can be dated 
to the mid-nineteenth century, though fragmentary in¬ 
formation about Buddhist customs and concepts had 
trickled into Europe since the seventeenth century. 
From the 1850s onward, Europe witnessed a boom of 
translations of Buddhist works, as well as studies and 
portraits of Buddhism. European philosophers and 
scholars such as Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), 
Thomas W. Rhys Davids (1843-1922), and Hermann 
Oldenberg (1854-1920) helped spread Buddhist con¬ 
cepts through their treatises and translations. These 
scholars clearly favored the teachings of the Pali 
canon, which they assumed to be pure and original. 
The first converted European Buddhists appeared dur¬ 
ing the 1880s in response to these studies; most con¬ 
verts were educated middle-class men. In accordance 
with the dominance of Pali Buddhist ideas, a few young 
men from England and Germany became Theravada 
monks in Burma (Myanmar) and Ceylon (Sri Lanka). 
Most prominent among these were Bennett McGregor 
(1872-1923), who was ordained as Ananda Metteyya 
in 1902, and Anton W. F. Gueth (1878-1957), who was 
ordained as Nyanatiloka in 1904. 

Ethical and intellectual interest in the teachings of 
Theravada Buddhism gained organizational momen¬ 
tum in Europe with the founding of new Buddhist so¬ 
cieties. The first of these was the Society for the 
Buddhist Mission in Germany, formed by the Indolo¬ 
gist Karl Seidenstiicker (1876-1936) in Leipzig in 1903. 
Through lectures, pamphlets, and books, the first pro¬ 
fessed Buddhists tried to win members from the edu¬ 
cated middle and upper strata of society. During the 
1920s further Buddhist societies and parishes evolved, 
many with the support of the Ceylonese reformer Ana- 
garika DharmapAla (1864-1933). Leading Buddhists 
included Georg Grimm (1868-1945) and Paul Dahlke 
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The Dharmapala Center, Kandersteg, Switzerland. Courtesy of Dr. Martin Baumann, University of Lucerne. Reproduced by permission. 


(1865-1928) in Germany, and Christmas Humphreys 
(1901-1983) in England. The schools of Grimm and 
Dahlke continued their work within small private cir¬ 
cles during the Nazi period, when Buddhists were re¬ 
garded with suspicion as pacifists and eccentrics. With 
the exception of those who had abandoned Judaism 
and become Buddhists, however, no official or open 
persecution of Buddhism took place. 

After World War II, small numbers of Buddhists re¬ 
constructed former THERAVADA-oriented groups or 
founded new ones. Beginning in the 1950s, Japanese 
Buddhist traditions, such as Zen, Jodo Shinshu, and 
Soka Gakkai, were brought to Europe. Zen became 
especially popular during the 1960s and 1970s; many 
local groups were established and Zen teachers began 
touring Europe. The Zen boom was followed by a 
sharp rise of interest in Tibetan Buddhism. Beginning 
in the mid-1970s, high ranking Tibetan teachers con¬ 
ducted preaching tours in Europe. Within two decades, 
converts to Tibetan Buddhism outnumbered converts 
to all other Buddhist traditions in many countries. 

This rapid increase in the numbers of European 
Buddhists, accompanied by an expansion of already ex¬ 
isting institutions, led to a considerable rise in the num¬ 


ber of Buddhist groups and centers. In Britain, for ex¬ 
ample, the number of Buddhist organizations increased 
from seventy-four to some four hundred between 1979 
and 2000. In Germany, interest in Buddhism resulted 
in an increase in the number of Buddhist institutions 
from around forty in 1975 to more than five hundred 
meditation circles, groups, centers, and societies by 
1999. Comparable growth rates occurred in other Eu¬ 
ropean countries, such as Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Denmark. Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries also witnessed a growing interest in 
Buddhism following the political changes of 1989. Nu¬ 
merous Buddhist groups, Tibetan and Zen in particu¬ 
lar, were founded in Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, and western Russia. Visits by European and 
North American Buddhist teachers, as well as a long¬ 
ing for spiritual alternatives to the established Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox churches, brought about a 
steady growth of Buddhism in Eastern Europe. 

In addition to Western convert Buddhists, consid¬ 
erable numbers of Asian Buddhists have immigrated 
to Europe since the 1960s (see Table 1). In France, es¬ 
pecially in Paris, large communities of refugees from 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia have emerged. In Great 
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TABLE 1 


Estimated Buddhists in selected European countries in 

the late 1990s 





Buddhists 

Buddhists 

Percentage of 

Country 

total 

from Asia 

population 

France 

350,000 

300,000 

0.6% 

Britain 

180,000 

130,000 

0.3% 

Germany 

170,000 

120,000 

0.2% 

Italy 

75,000 

25,000 

0.1% 

Netherlands 

33,000 

20,000 

0.2% 

Switzerland 

25,000 

20,000 

0.3% 

Austria 

17,000 

5,000 

0.2% 

Denmark 

10,000 

7,000 

0.1% 

Hungary 

7,000 

1,000 

0.1% 

Poland 

5,000 

500 

0.02% 

Russia 

1,000,000 

vast majority 

0.7% 

source: Baumann (2002). 




Britain, the Netherlands, and other Western Euro¬ 
pean nations, refugees, immigrants, and business- 
people from Asian countries have found work or 
asylum. In the process of settling down, religious and 
cultural institutions were established to help immi¬ 
grants preserve their ethnic identity and build a home 
away from home. 

Still, relative to their absolute numbers, Asian Bud¬ 
dhists in Europe have established few Buddhist insti¬ 
tutions. The rapid rise in the number of Buddhist 
centers and societies is largely due to the work of con¬ 
vert Buddhists, who, in addition to following estab¬ 
lished forms of Theravada, Mahayana, and Tibetan 
Buddhism, also founded new Buddhist orders. These 
include the Arya Maitreya Mandala order, founded by 
the German lama Govinda (1898-1985) in 1933, and 
the Friends of the Western Buddhist Order, estab¬ 
lished by the British Sangharakshita in 1967. In many 
countries, however, Zen and Tibetan Buddhism re¬ 
main foremost, superseding the early dominance of 
Theravada. 

During the 1980s and 1990s, Buddhism in Europe 
became firmly established in organizational form. In 
addition to the numerous local Buddhist groups and 
centers, in many countries national umbrella societies 
were created to enhance intra-Buddhist dialogue and 
activity. In Austria, Switzerland, Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Italy, such national societies have become 
well respected representatives of Buddhism. The Eu¬ 
ropean Buddhist Union was founded in 1975, but this 
organization has had little impact. Austria officially 
recognized Buddhism as a religion entitled to special 
rights, such as school teaching and broadcast time, in 
1983. Representatives of the various Buddhist tradi¬ 


tions in Germany adopted what they called a “Bud¬ 
dhist Confession” in 1985, although they failed to win 
state recognition. 

The dynamic growth during the 1970s and 1980s in¬ 
cluded a professionalization of European Buddhism in 
terms of leadership, book and journal marketing, and 
the staging of public conventions. In addition, an in¬ 
creasing number of female and male convert Buddhists 
took on professional roles by becoming priests, nuns, 
monks, or full-time lay teachers. A second generation 
of European Buddhist teachers is maturing, an impor¬ 
tant development that has not yet caught on among 
immigrant Buddhist communities. Though Buddhism 
is likely to remain a minority tradition in Europe dur¬ 
ing the twenty-first century, secure foundations have 
been laid, ensuring that Buddhism will become an ac¬ 
cepted part of Europe’s landscape of religions. 

See also: Buddhist Studies; United States; Zen, Popu¬ 
lar Conceptions of 
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EVIL 

A word that closely approximates the English word evil 
is the Sanskrit and Pali term papa, which can be used 
to describe anything bad, wicked, troublesome, harm¬ 
ful, inauspicious, vile, or wretched. Although Bud¬ 
dhists have formulated various interpretations of the 
evils and misfortunes that befall human beings, from 
an ethical perspective they regard evil as the conse¬ 
quence of previous harmful actions that, by the cause - 
and-effect laws of karma (action), return to beleaguer 
the perpetrator. In its chapter on papa, the Dhamma- 
pada ( Words of the Doctrine) articulates the moral di¬ 
mensions of the notion of evil as wrongdoing that 
brings about further harm and unfortunate conse¬ 
quences in this life and the next: Evil conduct should 
be avoided just as poison is avoided, for it results only 
in sorrow. 

The mainstream Buddhist schools do not face 
the problem of theodicy in its classic form, which arises 
in monotheistic traditions that accept an all powerful, 
all knowing, and fully benevolent creator deity who 
still apparently allows suffering and misfortune to 
strike the innocent. For one thing, Buddhists do not 
accept the notion of a creator god who could be held 
accountable for evil. Instead, evil is simply an in¬ 
evitable feature of samsara, or the cycle of rebirth; 
those who acknowledge the first noble truth recognize 
that life in samsara entails duhkha (suffering). That 
which humans may be inclined to call evil (i.e., suf¬ 
fering) has been from eternity a necessary condition of 
life in impermanence, which ceases completely only 
upon the attainment of nirvana. 

Buddhism also offers a thorough explanatory ac¬ 
count for what prompts immoral deeds: The condition 
of sentient beings in samsara is to be beset by igno¬ 
rance and craving. Sentient beings are deeply mired in 
greed, hatred, and delusion, which are the roots of 
harmful acts. Harmful acts bear consequences for one¬ 
self and others, implicating the wicked further into a 
cycle of evil and suffering. 

Yet as Buddhist doctrine developed philosophically, 
a distinctive form of theodicy emerged in some tradi¬ 
tions within the Mahayana. As Peter Gregory argues, 
the Chinese Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin 
lun) poses questions about the presence of ignorance 
in light of the tathagatagarbha doctrine, which 
holds that all beings contain the germ of enlighten¬ 
ment and are, in their true nature, intrinsically en¬ 
lightened. If the mind is by nature enlightened, how 


did it come to be defiled by ignorance and suffering? 
For Gregory this philosophical problem exposes a fun¬ 
damental issue that Buddhist karma theory does not 
satisfactorily resolve. Although karma theory accounts 
for the apparent injustices in the world, it does not ul¬ 
timately explain the metaphysical fact of why human 
beings find themselves in such a world to begin with. 
Although early Buddhists chose to avoid metaphysical 
vexations of this sort, later Buddhist philosophers did 
attempt to tackle such questions. 

Moreover, from the soteriological point of view, 
there is a long tradition in Buddhism of identifying the 
religious life as poised beyond the dualism of good and 
evil. The Dhammapada asserts: “But one who is above 
good and evil and follows the religious life, who moves 
in the world with deliberation, that one is called a men¬ 
dicant” (267). Indeed the quest for nirvana is the as¬ 
piration to transcend the world of karma and morality, 
and thus good and evil, altogether. 

Karma theory notwithstanding, Buddhists have 
throughout their long history accommodated theistic 
and animistic accounts of evil in more pedestrian ways, 
and they have developed technologies (e.g., spells, de¬ 
ity propitiation, astrological advice) to ward off evil. 
Some scholars, such as Gananath Obeyeskere and 
Melford Spiro, have suggested that karma theory pro¬ 
vides little sense of comfort or control over the day- 
to-day depredations that are regarded as evil. In this 
view, while the notion of karma provides an exhaus¬ 
tive and failsafe account of the causes of evil, it is not 
always psychologically or experientially satisfying. Past 
immoral deeds that result in present suffering are both 
remote and unknown since few have memory of pre¬ 
vious lives. Moreover, it is the nature of evil to vic¬ 
timize those upon whom it falls, and to exert itself in 
an immediate way as an imposition from the outside. 
Such cruelties as accidents, sudden illnesses, and pre¬ 
mature death arrive unannounced and unforeseen, 
often visiting the apparently innocent and striking 
with powerful and unyielding vengeance. Viewing evil 
as the result of malevolent influences from meddle¬ 
some deities or inauspicious arrangements of celestial 
bodies, while not entirely consistent with karma the¬ 
ory, provides an immediate recourse for warding off, 
or at least containing, misfortune by ritual and apo- 
tropaic means. 

Finally, Buddhists have also found meaning in evil 
through mythology. The cosmogonic myth recounted 
in the Aggahha-sutta (Knowing the Beginning) provides 
an account of the origins of evil in the gradual descent 
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Mara, the Evil One, attacks the Buddha. (Tibet, eighteenth century.) The Art Archive/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by permission. 
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of originally divine beings. These beings are at first ce¬ 
lestial, incorporeal, and entirely happy, but they de¬ 
volve into earth-dwelling, corporeal, and ultimately 
thieving, deceitful, and violent creatures. As the celes¬ 
tial beings come to crave food and begin to taste the 
savory crust of the earth, they introduce scarcity to the 
world, followed by competition, thieving, and the tak¬ 
ing up of sticks against one another. In this myth, a 
world without evil can be imagined, and the “fall” of 
the world into evil is attributed ultimately to sensual 
desire. The chain of events that leads to the presence 
of evil in the world is driven by desire and greed. 

Another mythic complex, widely depicted in Bud¬ 
dhist art and legend, centers on MAra, a Satan-like de¬ 
ity of lust and death. Mara, accompanied by his legions 
of demonic forces and his temptress daughters, arrives 
to menace Gautama as he sits under a pipal tree on the 
night of his enlightenment. Mara is able to assume 
shapes and disguises and to harness all manner of de¬ 
monic forces to oppose the Buddha’s enlightenment. 
Once recognized, however, Mara is powerless, sug¬ 
gesting perhaps that evils are illusory and defeated 
when exposed. Mara symbolizes all that the Buddha 
conquers: ignorance, darkness, craving, lust, and de¬ 
struction. With the conquest of Mara, the round of re¬ 
birth ceases, and death is vanquished. 

See also: Death 
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EXOTERIC-ESOTERIC (KENMITSU) 
BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

Kenmitsu, or exoteric-esoteric, Buddhism is a schol¬ 
arly term for the dominant system of Buddhist thought 
and practice in medieval Japan. It encompasses a wide 
variety of beliefs, doctrines, rituals, deities, traditions, 
and ecclesiastical structures that were characteristic of 
the mainstream religious institutions of the period. At 
their core were esoteric ( mitsu ) teachings and practices 
that gave cohesion to the entire system. In addition, 
there were exoteric (ken) doctrines, which differed 
from one institution to another, though each consid¬ 
ered its own doctrines to be a rational explanation of 
the hidden truths found in esoteric practices. This sys¬ 
tem emerged in Japan around the tenth century, and 
it functioned as Buddhism’s medieval orthodoxy. Sub¬ 
sumed under it were many beliefs, practices, and sites 
that are now identified as Shinto. As the dominant re¬ 
ligious worldview, Kenmitsu Buddhism gave structure 
to medieval society and provided legitimacy to the rul¬ 
ing authorities. Over time, it became diversified and 
elaborated in a variety of ways. During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries a number of reformers and dis¬ 
senting figures began to appear and challenge its 
claims. But these were inconsequential at the time, and 
the Kenmitsu system endured for the most part until 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The Kenmitsu theory 

Kenmitsu Buddhism as a scholarly designation was 
proposed by the Japanese historian Kuroda Toshio 
(1926-1993). In doing so Kuroda sought to dislodge 
the prevailing view of Buddhism’s development that 
dominated scholarship in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. This view was built around a 
threefold historical classification: (1) Buddhism of the 
Nara period (710-784), comprising six schools based 
at the major temples of Nara—Kusha, Hosso, Jojitsu, 
Sanron, Kegon, and Ritsu; (2) Buddhism of the Heian 
period (794-1185), consisting of the Tendai school 
centered on Mount Hiei near Kyoto and the Shingon 
school at Toji in Kyoto and on Mount Koya near Os¬ 
aka; and (3) Buddhism of the Kamakura period 
(1185-1333), encompassing three schools of Pure 
Land Buddhism (Jodoshu, Jodo Shinshu, and Jishu), 
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two schools of Zen (Rinzai and Soto), and the 
Nichiren school. Each new phase of Buddhism’s de¬ 
velopment was portrayed as a reaction to the previous 
stage and an improvement on it, and the Kamakura 
schools were perceived as the apex of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism. Since the Kamakura period was considered the 
beginning of the medieval era, the Kamakura schools 
were treated as the prevailing form of Buddhism then, 
and the Nara and Heian schools as precursors to it. 
Hence, the primary focus was on Kamakura Bud¬ 
dhism, which indeed evolved into the largest and most 
pervasive schools of Buddhism at the close of the me¬ 
dieval period. 

The Kenmitsu theory offered by Kuroda critiqued 
this model in several ways. First, it questioned the his¬ 
torical periodization on which it was based. Kuroda 
claimed that the medieval era began not in the twelfth 
century with the Kamakura period, but in the tenth 
century with the emergence of an estate-based econ¬ 
omy that supported elite society and religious institu¬ 
tions alike. This social, economic, and political 
structure persisted until the fifteenth or sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was controlled conjointly by three ruling 
elites: the imperial court and aristocracy, the warrior 
government and its functionaries, and the leading re¬ 
ligious institutions. In this medieval context the reli¬ 
gion that dominated Japan was Kenmitsu Buddhism. 

The second critique was that the dominant forms 
of medieval religion were not the new Pure Land, Zen, 
and Nichiren movements, but rather Tendai, Shingon, 
and Nara Buddhism. These possessed the largest 
number of clerics, temples, and resources in medieval 
times, and were the ones most frequently mentioned 
in medieval documents and texts. With a few excep¬ 
tions, the new movements developed into influential 
religious organizations only in the late 1400s or early 
1500s. Hence, Nara and Heian Buddhism should be 
considered the norm for medieval Japan instead of Ka¬ 
makura Buddhism. And the new Kamakura move¬ 
ments should be regarded as fringe groups rather than 
as mainstream religion. 

The third critique found in the Kenmitsu theory was 
of the concept of sects or discrete schools of Buddhism. 
Beginning in the Tokugawa period (1603-1868) Bud¬ 
dhism was structured into individual sectarian organi¬ 
zations, each with an orthodox body of teachings, a 
centralized religious authority, a defined set of rituals, 
a liturgical calendar, an apologetic history, and a hier¬ 
archy of member temples. Buddhist schools such as 
Tendai, Soto Zen, or Pure Land’s Jodoshu thus became 


distinct, independent entities. This sectarian structure, 
according to Kuroda, has been mistakenly projected 
onto the medieval setting, thereby producing a dis¬ 
torted view of religion. The Kenmitsu theory presented 
medieval Buddhism as less rigidly segmented and the 
boundaries between groups as more permeable. Reli¬ 
gious institutions such as monasteries, temples, 
chapels, wayside shrines, and private meetinghouses all 
existed, but people could easily cross lines to partici¬ 
pate in multiple settings. Priests of the Nara monas¬ 
teries, for instance, studied the teachings across the 
various Nara schools as correlative philosophies rather 
than as rival sectarian dogma. Likewise, Tendai and 
Shingon clerics frequently looked beyond their own 
doctrinal circles and sought instruction in other set¬ 
tings or guidance from other masters. The fluidity of 
religious activity across putative schools contributed to 
the creation of a systemwide medieval orthodoxy in 
the form of Kenmitsu Buddhism. 

The actual content of Kenmitsu Buddhism varied 
from one institution to another, but it was predicated 
on the assumption that esoteric practices (rituals, 
chants, meditations, prayers, invocations, use of sacred 
texts, physical austerities, etc.) had the capacity to ac¬ 
tualize Buddhahood in this world and to engage the 
vast and complex spirit world of Mahayana Buddhism. 
Such practices were the stock and trade of most reli¬ 
gious institutions and were passed down in master- 
disciple lineages through secret transmissions and 
initiation ceremonies. Attached to these practices were 
a variety of ideas explaining and legitimizing them. 
This secret lore constituted the esoteric teachings 
( mikkyo ) of Kenmitsu Buddhism. Beyond them were 
the exoteric teachings ( kengyo ), the systems of thought 
and doctrine, which were likewise a major enterprise 
of medieval institutions. Those doctrines and philoso¬ 
phies operated alongside esoteric teachings and were 
considered supportive of them. But exoteric teachings 
usually differed across institutions, thus distinguishing 
them from each other. What drew them together, how¬ 
ever, was their common recognition of the efficacy of 
esoteric practices and their perpetuation of them as the 
core of Buddhism. In every major tradition, esoteric 
practices were considered primary and exoteric teach¬ 
ings secondary. This shared recognition gave cohesion 
to Kenmitsu Buddhism as Japan’s medieval orthodoxy. 

Japan's medieval Buddhist establishment 

One major center of Kenmitsu Buddhism was Enryakuji, 
the Tendai monastic complex on Mount Hiei, founded 
by Saicho (767-822). Tendai doctrine revolved around 
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the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra) and 
the teachings of Zhiyi (538-597), founder of the par¬ 
ent Tiantai tradition in China. But Saichd also adopted 
esoteric teachings, which were introduced into Japan 
by his contemporary Kukai (774-835). Later genera¬ 
tions of Tendai leaders such as Ennin (794-864) and 
Enchin (814-891) traveled to China, trained exten¬ 
sively in esoteric Buddhism, and brought back what 
they learned to Mount Hiei. The ideas and doctrines 
proposed by them, and also by Annen (841-889?), a 
major systematizer of Tendai thought, yoked esoteric 
teachings inextricably to Tendai doctrine. With these 
teachings the conceptual framework of Kenmitsu Bud¬ 
dhism was firmly established on Mount Hiei. In the 
tenth century, as members of Kyoto’s aristocracy en¬ 
tered the Tendai clergy in increasing numbers and oc¬ 
cupied positions of ecclesiastical authority, Mount Hiei 
inculcated its Kenmitsu understanding of Buddhism 
in them. Under their leadership Mount Hiei rose to 
eminence and began to exercise considerable social, 
political, and economic influence in Japan. Through¬ 
out the medieval period Mount Hiei remained a force 
to be reckoned with and, wherever it asserted its in¬ 
fluence, it extended its Kenmitsu construction of Bud¬ 
dhism. Kuroda claimed that the crowning formulation 
of Kenmitsu Buddhism on Mount Hiei was original 
enlightenment (hongaku) thought, which became 
prominent around the twelfth century. This strand of 
teaching was built on the idea of the inherent and im¬ 
mediate enlightenment of all things, and it was pre¬ 
served through master-disciple lineages and secret 
transmissions. But other scholars have questioned 
Kuroda’s claim, pointing out that these teachings were 
not considered esoteric Buddhism proper, but rather 
a tradition of exoteric doctrine on Mount Hiei. 

The Shingon and Nara temples were also included 
in the framework of Kenmitsu Buddhism. Kukai, the 
founder of Shingon in Japan, was largely responsible 
for introducing the vocabulary of esoteric and exoteric 
Buddhism and developing the discourse around which 
the Kenmitsu order could coalesce. In his hierarchy of 
teachings he placed esoteric Buddhism at the top, 
above the exoteric teachings of Tendai and various 
Nara schools of thought—Hosso, Sanron, and Kegon. 
These views and this vocabulary became the default re¬ 
ligious premises of the institutions that Kukai orga¬ 
nized, Toji and the Shingon monastery on Mount 
Koya. The temples of Nara also opened their doors to 
the wealth of rituals, initiations, and esoteric practices 
that Kukai commanded. His establishment in 822 of 
the Kanjodo hall at the powerful Todaiji temple, where 


esoteric initiations were to be performed, marked the 
beginning of Nara’s full-scale appropriation of esoteric 
Buddhism. Hence, throughout the medieval period the 
Shingon and Nara institutions constructed their sys¬ 
tems of doctrine and exoteric thought on a foundation 
of esoteric ritual and practice, just as Mount Hiei did. 
Though Kuroda tended to highlight the role of Mount 
Hiei more, it is clear that the Nara temples also flour¬ 
ished in this Kenmitsu culture, and built up not only 
religious authority but also social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic influence. 

Kenmitsu Buddhism, as it pervaded the major reli¬ 
gious institutions, emerged as the orthodox worldview 
of medieval Japan. It also functioned as a legitimizing 
ideology for the social and political order. The inter¬ 
action between religious and nonreligious authorities 
occurred at several levels and in various modes. Soci¬ 
ety at large recognized Buddhism’s capacity to engage 
the spirit world and to deliver humans from illusion 
and misfortune. The rituals and practices of esoteric 
Buddhism were largely aimed at these goals—from 
actualizing buddhahood in the body itself (sokushin 
jobutsu ) to securing good fortune and averting 
calamity. Hence, the imperial court, aristocracy, war¬ 
rior government, and other agents of power relied on 
the Buddhist clergy to perform these functions in their 
behalf. They in turn became major adherents, sup¬ 
porters, and patrons of Buddhism—sponsoring ritu¬ 
als, building temples, and sending offspring into the 
ranks of clergy. But medieval Buddhism did not 
merely provide religious support to the privileged and 
powerful; it also served as one of the governing agents 
of Japan. That is why Kuroda included the large reli¬ 
gious institutions among the medieval ruling elites 
( kenmon ), alongside the imperial court and the war¬ 
rior government. Each had its own sphere of influence, 
claim to authority, network of functionaries, eco¬ 
nomic base in the estate system, and means of en¬ 
forcement. The religious sector, unlike the others, also 
used ritual and thaumaturgic powers to assert its in¬ 
fluence. But none of the three could gain ascendancy 
over the other two, and thus had to work in collabora¬ 
tion with them, even while maneuvering for advantage 
whenever possible. Kenmitsu Buddhism articulated 
the nature of this relationship as the interdependence 
and mutual support of Buddhist teachings ( Buppo ) 
and royal law ( obo ). Each flourished only when they 
worked together, likened by medieval apologists to the 
two wheels of a cart or the two wings of a bird. This 
ideology of mutual dependence and benefit was artic¬ 
ulated by the Buddhist establishment, but also em- 
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braced by the other ruling elites, for it confirmed and 
bolstered their authority too. 

The dominance of Kenmitsu Buddhism 

Kenmitsu Buddhism’s ritual power was considered ef¬ 
ficacious in engaging a vast range of spirits and sacred 
beings including buddhas, bodhisattvas, deities of 
heaven and earth, spirits of the dead, demons, omi¬ 
nous spirits, and also local gods ( kami ), the class of 
deities associated with Shinto. One of the contribu¬ 
tions of Kuroda’s theory was to refute the idea that 
Buddhism and Shinto have been separate and distinct 
religions. This, he argued, is largely a modern concep¬ 
tualization arising from the forced separation of bud¬ 
dhas and gods and their religious institutions by the 
government during the Meiji period (1868-1912). This 
successful partition consolidated the idea of Buddhism 
and Shinto as independent religions, which was then 
superimposed on earlier periods of Japanese history. 
What is now known as Shinto, Kuroda claimed, was 
actually submerged in Kenmitsu Buddhism during 
medieval times. Rituals to gods were performed along¬ 
side rituals to Buddhist deities, and shrines to gods 
were integrated with Buddhist temples, as exemplified 
by the Kasuga Shrine and Kofukuji temple complex 
in Nara. Moreover, a variety of explanations and ra¬ 
tionalizations of the gods emerged in Kenmitsu doc¬ 
trine. They ranged from the idea that the gods are 
protectors of the buddhas and Buddhism to the belief 
that the gods themselves seek Buddhist liberation and 
enlightenment, just as humans do. The most impor¬ 
tant and pervasive interpretation, though, was the 
honji suijaku principle: that the gods are none other 
than worldly manifestations of the buddhas and bod¬ 
hisattvas in Japan, and that the buddhas and bod¬ 
hisattvas are the true essence of gods. Hence, they 
cannot be separated, and certainly should not be seen 
as rivals. This view provoked widespread pairings of 
specific gods with particular buddhas or bodhisattvas 
in medieval religious institutions, so that the sun god¬ 
dess Amaterasu was frequently identified with 
Dainichi (Mahavairocana) Buddha. Such perceptions 
held sway as part of Kenmitsu Buddhism throughout 
the medieval period, and persisted widely until the 
nineteenth century when Shinto was forcibly extracted 
from Buddhism. 

The dominance of Kenmitsu Buddhism in me¬ 
dieval Japan—in the major religious institutions, in 
its partnership with other ruling elites, and in the very 
fabric of popular belief and practice—casts the so- 


called new schools of Kamakura Buddhism in a very 
different light. Previously they were seen as the cul¬ 
mination and highest expression of Buddhism in the 
medieval period. But the degree to which they di¬ 
verged from the Kenmitsu standard suggests that they 
were more an anomaly of the period. Mount Hiei was 
where most of the founding figures of the new Pure 
Land, Zen, and Nichiren movements received their 
first inspirations. But in each case they left Mount Hiei 
because of disenchantment with one aspect or another 
of the Buddhism there. They criticized the ambitions 
and self-indulgences of priests in the religious hierar¬ 
chy, and they championed streamlined religious 
alternatives—chanting Amida (Amitabha) Buddha’s 
name, practicing Zen meditation, or chanting the ti¬ 
tle of the Lotus Sutra —which challenged the author¬ 
ity and relevance of esoteric practices and exoteric 
doctrines. The reaction of Mount Hiei and the Nara 
centers of Kenmitsu Buddhism was twofold: to sup¬ 
press these dissenting groups and to initiate reforms of 
their own. Some mainstream priests actually embraced 
these alternative practices, but sought to integrate 
them into the Kenmitsu framework. The dissenting 
movements in many cases survived suppression, but 
tended to hover at the margins of medieval Japan’s re¬ 
ligious world, attracting only meager followings. Those 
that gained institutional stability and strength in the 
1300s and 1400s usually did so by building ties with 
Kenmitsu institutions or by developing similar reli¬ 
gious functions. Zen’s Rinzai monasteries, for instance, 
performed rituals for the benefit of their imperial, aris¬ 
tocratic, and warrior patrons. But the new Buddhist 
movements were largely peripheral and were fre¬ 
quently regarded as aberrant or even heretical. 

Kenmitsu Buddhism finally lost its hold on Japan 
during the so-called Warring States period (1467-1568). 
Its decline coincided with the disintegration of medieval 
Japan’s political and economic order. Though Kenmitsu 
Buddhism dominated religious affairs throughout me¬ 
dieval times, it never completely functioned as a seam¬ 
less, monolithic system, especially as internal tensions 
and contradictions arose from it. The dissenting Ka¬ 
makura movements were one product of these tensions, 
and they eventually became the successors of Kenmitsu 
Buddhism itself. With the emergence in the fifteenth and 
sixteen centuries of powerful new religious organiza¬ 
tions such as Pure Land’s Jodo Shinshu, Nichiren’s con¬ 
gregational alliances of Kyoto, and Zen’s Soto school, 
the ascendancy of Kamakura Buddhism over Kenmitsu 
was finally realized. 
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See also: Huayan School; Japan; Japanese Royal Fam¬ 
ily and Buddhism; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Meiji 

Buddhist Reform; Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Shinto 

(Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism; Tiantai School 
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FAITH 

Few notions elicit more debate and vague associations 
than the family of concepts associated with the word 
faith and its various approximate synonyms (e.g., be¬ 
lief). Needless to say, the English faith has no exact 
equivalent in the languages of Asia. The word means 
many things in English and in other Western languages 
as well, and the proximate Asian equivalents also have 
many meanings in their Asian contexts. This is not to 
say that faith cannot be used as a descriptive or ana¬ 
lytical tool to understand Buddhist ideas and practices, 
yet one must be aware of the cultural and polemic en¬ 
vironments that shaped Buddhist notions of faith. 

Semantic range 

The most common English theological meanings are 
the ones that have the most questionable similarity to 
historical Buddhist belief and practice: acceptance of 
and secure belief in the existence of a personal creator 
deity (“belief in”), acceptance of such deity as a unique 
person with a distinctive name, the unquestioned ac¬ 
ceptance of this deity’s will, and the adoption of the 
articles of dogma believed to express the deity’s will. 
Buddhist notions tend to occupy a different center in 
the semantic field: serene trust, confident belief that 
the practice of the dharma will bear the promised fruit, 
and joyful surrender to the presence or vision of one 
or many “ideal beings” (buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
etc.). The articles of belief and systems of practice that 
constitute the Buddhist path are seldom set up ex¬ 
plicitly as direct objects of faith, but confessions of trust 
and declarations of commitment to various aspects of 
the path are common ritual practices (taking the 
refuges, taking vows, etc.). 


The objects of faith can be ah, any, or only one 
among the multiple buddhas, bodhisattvas, and deities 
of Buddhism. Nevertheless, Buddhists often confess 
their total trust in a particular deity or buddha or bo- 
dhisattva identified by a unique name and by personal 
attributes that are considered distinctive and superior 
to those of any other deity (e.g., the cult of Amitabha 
or the cult of Shugs Man). 

A sense of the range of Buddhist conceptions of 
“faith” can be derived from a glance at some of the 
classical Asian terms that are rendered into English as 
faith. The term sraddha (Pali, saddha ), for instance, 
may signify belief, but generally refers more to trust 
and commitment. It is sometimes glossed as “trust or 
reliance on someone else” ( parapratyaya, Abhidharma- 
kosaWl. 29), but, etymologically, it derives from an old 
Indo-European verb meaning “to place one’s heart on 
(a desire, goal, object, or person),” which appears in 
Latin in the verb credo, and subsequently in English as 
creed, credence, and so on. 

A connection between this mental state and other 
positive states is suggested in a variety of ways. For in¬ 
stance, in the abhidharma literature the word sraddha 
refers to one of the mental factors that are always pre¬ 
sent in good thoughts ( kusalamahabhumika, Abhid- 
harmakosa II. 23—25). Already in the sutra Isutta 
literature, sraddha is one of the five mental faculties 
necessary for a good practice (the five indriyas or five 
balas), which include mindfulness and persevering 
courage. 

These meanings are associated also with the idea of 
conviction, committed and steadfast practice, or com¬ 
mitment as active engagement, a range of concepts ex¬ 
pressed with the term adhimukti or adhimoksa (Pali, 
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adhimutti or adhimokkha). The attitude or cognitive- 
affective state expressed by this word is characteristic 
of the preliminary stage in a bodhisattva’s career: the 
stage of acting ( carya) on one’s commitment ( adhi- 
mukti), or adhimukticaryabhumi. 

Examined from the perspective suggested by the 
above range of usages, faith would be a sui generis psy¬ 
chological state, an extension of the ability to trust or 
rely on someone or something. In this aspect of the 
denotation of sraddha, and adhimoksa, faith is also a 
virtue necessary for concentrated meditation, and is 
closely related to, if not synonymous with, the disci¬ 
ple’s ardent desire for self-cultivation or the zeal re¬ 
quired for such cultivation. In this context, faith is also 
the opposite of, or an antidote against, the sluggish¬ 
ness, dejection, and discouragement that can arise dur¬ 
ing long hours of meditation practice. 

However, such monastic or contemplative defini¬ 
tions of faith do not exhaust the Buddhist repertoire. 
As noted previously, Buddhist concepts of faith include 
as well affective states associated with the attachment 
and trust of devotion. Such states are sometimes sub¬ 
sumed under the category of prasada (the action noun 
corresponding to prasannacitta). This term has a long 
history in the religious traditions of India; it means et¬ 
ymologically “settling down,” and evokes meanings of 
“serenity, calm, aplomb,” as well as conviction and 
trust. Furthermore, among its many usages, it ex¬ 
presses both the “favor” of the powerful (their serene 
largess, their grace) and the acceptance or recognition 
of this favorable disposition on the part of the weaker 
participant in the relationship (serene trust, confident 
acceptance). The latter feeling is not only serene trust 
in the wisdom of a teacher or in the truth of the teach¬ 
ings, but the joyful acceptance of the benevolent power 
and benediction of sacred objects and holy persons. 
Thus the proper state of mind when performing a rit¬ 
ual of devotion is a prasannacitta: a mind in the state 
of prasada, that is, calmly secure, trusting, devoted, 
content, and loyal. 

East Asian usages 

These Indian concepts were usually rendered in Chi¬ 
nese with a term denoting trust, xin, where the accent 
is on confidence, rather than on a surrender of one’s 
discursive judgment. Nonetheless, xin also could de¬ 
note surrender and unquestioned acceptance, absolute 
trust, and a believing mind and will. The later mean¬ 
ings played a major role in both nonliterate practice 
and the theologies of faith of some of the literate 
schools. 


The first element in this polarity (faith that does not 
exclude knowledge or direct apprehension of religious 
truths) is seen, for instance, in the classical Chan 
school notion of xinxin: “trusting the mind.” This 
refers to the conviction that the searching mind is the 
object of its own search—that is, buddha-nature. Such 
conviction is understood as a nonmediated, non- 
reasoned confidence born of the immediate apprehen¬ 
sion of a presence. Expressed in terms of a process or 
a practice, this faith is the experience of the mind when 
one is not manipulating or organizing its contents with 
discursive thoughts. The trusting mind itself becomes 
the object of trust. 

This is the theme of the Xinxinming (Stanzas on 
Trusting the Mind), a poem attributed to the “Third 
Patriarch” of Chan Buddhism, Sengcan (d. ca. 606 
C.E.), in which “mind” or “thought” is the perfect goal 
of the religious aspiration that is the act of faith. It is 
“perfect like vast empty space, lacking nothing, having 
nothing in excess.” What keeps us from experiencing 
the mind in this way is our penchant for “selecting and 
rejecting.” By contrast, “the trusting mind does not 
split things into twos”; not splitting things into twos is 
the meaning of “trusting the mind” (or “the trusting 
mind” xinxin). 

The idea of faith (xin) also appears in a formulation 
attributed to Gaofeng Yuanmiao (1238-1295), who 
describes three essential aspects of meditation practice 
(chan yao). These are: the faculty of faith, persevering 
commitment, and doubt. Faith is “the great faculty of 
trusting” ( daxingen ), which links the idea to the ear¬ 
lier abhidharmic notions of trust and faith as a natural 
faculty. It is clear that this trust precedes full knowl¬ 
edge or understanding because the other two aspects 
of practice are great tenacity of purpose or persever¬ 
ing commitment ( dafenzhi ) and a great feeling of 
doubt or intensely felt doubt ( dayiqing ). 

This use of the term xin is ostensibly different from 
the meanings accepted by other important strands of 
the East Asian tradition in which we find an opposi¬ 
tion between examined trust and the surrender of self- 
knowledge. The Pure Land schools (Chinese, jingtu; 
Japanese, jodo) in particular understood that the 
prasannacitta of the Indian tradition implied a sur¬ 
render of the will to pursue a life of holiness or the de¬ 
sire to attain awakening by one’s own efforts. However, 
even among the most radical formulations of the Pure 
Land traditions, where the trusting practitioners are 
clearly separated from the object of their faith and are 
incapable of achieving holiness on their own, the de- 
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sired state of mind has the distinct marks of Buddhist 
notions of mind and faith. Thus, in some of the more 
radical Jodo shinshu formulations the devotee’s sur¬ 
render is not so much an act of belief as an acceptance 
of grace: One surrenders one’s own capacity to dis¬ 
criminate and believe, and one accepts the Buddha’s 
own believing mind ( shinjin ), so that one’s faith is in 
fact adopting, as it were, the Buddha’s own trustwor¬ 
thy mind ( shinjin )—sharing the merits, wisdom, and 
compassion of the very object of faith. Affectively, this 
theological view is linked with the ideal of joyful trust 
( shingyo ), the joy and bliss of trusting, which ulti¬ 
mately, or eschatologically, may be said to be synony¬ 
mous with the joy of seeing the Buddha Amitabha face 
to face (at the time of death or in the pure land). 

Summary Interpretation 

Ideals of nondiscursive apprehension straddle the di¬ 
viding line between faith and knowledge, humble sur¬ 
render and recognition of a state of liberation that 
cannot be acquired by the individual’s will. In some 
ways the tradition seems to assume that one has faith 
in that which one respects and trusts, but also in that 
which one wishes to attain, and that which one imag¬ 
ines oneself to be or able to become. 

See also: Pure Land Buddhism; Pure Lands 
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FAMENSI 

Famensi, or Monastery of the Gate of the Dharma, was 
founded in the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) at 
Fufeng in Shaanxi province, about 110 kilometers west 
of modern Xi’an. One of only four Chinese monaster¬ 
ies believed to possess a true body relic of the Buddha, 
it was closely associated with no fewer than seven em¬ 
perors of the Tang dynasty (618-907). Originally called 
Chongzhensi, it was renamed Famensi in 1003. 

In 1981 after heavy rainfall, the thirteen-story oc¬ 
tagonal brick pagoda of the Famensi, built in 1609, fi¬ 
nally collapsed. Excavations in April 1987 revealed not 
only the circular foundations of the brick pagoda, but 
also the square foundations of a Tang dynasty wooden 
pagoda, with steps, a corridor, and three stone cham¬ 
bers, unusually constructed to allow access from the 
outside. History records that in 631,660,704, 760, 790, 
819, and 873, the relics were recovered and conveyed 
to the capital. 

Most of the objects found in the excavation date 
from 874, after which the entire deposit remained un¬ 
touched. A pair of large stone tablets, engraved with a 
text written in 874 by monk Juezhi of the Xingshan 
Monastery and placed at the inner end of the corridor, 
give precise details of the 122 gold and silver objects 
presented in 874 by emperors Yizong and Xizong. 

The first chamber of the crypt contained a stone 
stupa, painted both outside and inside, enshrining an 
elaborate model gilt-bronze stupa, itself containing a 
tiny silver-gilt reliquary holding one of the four 
“finger-bone” relics. In the second chamber, a larger 
shrine, dedicated in 708, contained a second relic. Be¬ 
yond it, and close to the doors leading to the inner¬ 
most chamber of the crypt, was a large cylindrical box 
containing a number of celadon bowls and dishes, the 
so-called mi se or secret color ware, sent as tribute to 
the court from the Yue kilns in Zhejiang province. A 
third relic was found in a tiny solid gold stupa, the 
innermost of a series of eight nesting caskets, in the 
third and innermost chamber, which was filled with 
the majority of the accompanying gold, silver-gilt, 
glass, and sandalwood offerings. Finally, sealed in a 
cavity beneath the rear wall of the innermost cham¬ 
ber, a fourth relic was enshrined in a tiny jade coffin, 
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inside a very small crystal sarcophagus, within a silver- 
gilt casket bearing forty-five esoteric Buddhist images, 
protected by a larger iron casket. The other three relics, 
carved from jade, were all close copies of this fourth 
relic. About two inches long, it is made of a softer sub¬ 
stance resembling bone, hollow and engraved on the 
inside with the seven stars of the Northern Dipper. 

According to the inventory tablet, the iron casket 
and crystal sarcophagus (with its enclosed jade coffin), 
were brought from the monastery to the capital in 873. 
Along with the painted stone stupa and the gilt-bronze 
pagoda from the first chamber, they may well be the 
earliest items in the entire deposit, followed by the 
larger stone stupa in the second chamber, and a set of 
miniature embroidered garments, including a skirt 
presented by Empress Wu (r. 684-705), which is also 
mentioned in the inventory tablet. 

While a full report of the excavation has yet to be 
published, this incredible array of sumptuous objects 
has already provided invaluable evidence for metal¬ 
working and textile techniques of the late Tang period, 
the tributary system, ritual implements (water vessels, 
staffs, incense burners and stands, containers for in¬ 
cense) and evidence of the practice of esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism at the Tang court. 

See also: Mandala; Relics and Relics Cults; Ritual 
Objects 
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FAMILY, BUDDHISM AND THE 

Given that Buddhism is regularly understood as a 
monastic movement dedicated to “leaving the family” 
( pravrajya ), the technical term for becoming a monk 
or nun, it might seem odd to ask about Buddhism’s re¬ 


lationship to the family. Why, after all, would Bud¬ 
dhism as a religion of renunciation have anything to do 
with family life? However, a closer look at the structure 
of Buddhist rhetoric, as well as Buddhism’s various so¬ 
cietal roles, reveals that Buddhism’s relationship to the 
family and family values has several unexpected layers. 

Arguably there are at least four basic categories of 
Buddhist discourse that focus on familial issues: (1) a 
discourse on the negative aspects of family life, the lan¬ 
guage of renunciation; (2) a symbolic language in 
which identity within the monastic setting is under¬ 
stood as a kind of replication of the patriarchal fam¬ 
ily, a kind of corporate familialism; (3) guidelines for 
correct conduct at home, pastoral advice from the 
Buddhist establishment; and (4) specific lineage claims 
that sought to establish an elite family within the 
monastic family, a more specialized form of corporate 
familialism. 

As for the first, the language of renunciation, state¬ 
ments regarding the unsatisfactory and even danger¬ 
ous aspects of family life are typical throughout the 
Buddhist world. According to this logic, life in the 
family is fraught with burning desires and gnawing 
concerns. Consequently, life at home is essentially the 
environment in which patterns of conduct and think¬ 
ing develop that will continue to bind one in the cy¬ 
cle of birth and death (samsara), and keep one from 
making progress toward nirvana. Among these state¬ 
ments about the generic risks of family life, one can 
also find more specific statements about the physical 
dangers that women court as they follow the pre¬ 
scribed life cycle within the family, the risks of child¬ 
birth being paramount. In sum, in this sphere of 
discourse Buddhist authorities encourage reflection 
on the benefits of leaving the encumbering and dan¬ 
gerous domain of family life in order to pursue higher 
spiritual goals. 

The second sphere of family rhetoric appears when 
Buddhist renunciants began to settle down into land¬ 
owning religious groups, roughly two centuries before 
the beginning of the common era. At this point, even 
as the evils of family life were still espoused, monastic 
relations were explained via a kind of corporate famil¬ 
ialism. Apparently, the Buddhists began to construct an 
ulterior family, actually a purer form of patriarchy, that 
was to solidify and legitimize Buddhist identity within 
the perimeter of the monastic walls. Thus, in formally 
gaining the identity of a monk or nun, one joined the 
Buddha in a kind of fictive kinship that sealed one’s 
Buddhist identity with a kind of “naturalness” and fa- 
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cilitated harmony within the monasteries. In fact, the 
ritual for becoming a monk or nun seems to have been 
conceived as a kind of rebirth back into one’s “origi¬ 
nal” family, and one was thereafter called “a son of the 
Buddha.” This motif of rebirth is clear, too, in the way 
that one’s “age” and seniority within the monastery is 
determined not by real age, but by the number of years 
that have passed since one’s ordination. 

The third sphere of family discourse in Buddhism 
appears in the way that Buddhist authorities, likely 
from the earliest phases of the religion, prescribed 
proper conduct for those who remained in the family. 
These moral guidelines define the life to be maintained 
at home: One is to be obedient to seniors and consid¬ 
erate of others’ needs, while also adhering to the 
generic set of Buddhist precepts—not killing, stealing, 
lying, and so on. Given these statements, and particu¬ 
larly those that urge filial submission to one’s parents 
and seniors, one can see that Buddhist discourse was, 
and still is, intent on stabilizing and even bolstering 
the family. The reasons for Buddhism’s advocacy of 
traditional family practice are complex, but one im¬ 
portant reason is that Buddhist monasteries relied on 
families to support them financially. In fact, to facili¬ 
tate exchanges between the family and the monastery, 
Buddhist discourse often emphasized that one is only 
a good, filial son at home if one patronizes the Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries. These injunctions could also be fo¬ 
cused on ancestor care, where it was argued that living 
descendents ought to patronize Buddhist monastics in 
order to enlist their spiritual power, which could be 
directed toward caring for the deceased family mem¬ 
bers in the afterworld. In short, Buddhist monastics in¬ 
serted themselves within the sphere of at-home family 
values by arguing that the family’s life cycle needed to 
involve patronage of Buddhist monasteries. 

As for the last category of familial rhetoric, at dif¬ 
ferent times in Buddhist history there appeared mys¬ 
tical genealogies in which a higher Buddhist family was 
established within the already domestic space of the 
Buddhist establishment. Thus, in tantric Buddhism in 
India and Tibet, as well as in the Chan school of Bud¬ 
dhism in East Asia, it was claimed that certain monks 
were more directly related to the Buddha than other 
Buddhist monks or nuns. In both cases, the language 
of fathers and sons was relied upon to explain why cer¬ 
tain monks should be taken to be living representatives 
of the tradition, with truth, authority, and legitimacy 
flowing directly down the lineage from the Buddha to 
the present master. In fact, intricate logics emerged 
wherein these elite “sons of the Buddha” were put in 


charge of guiding other less connected Buddhists back 
to their true familial relationship to the Buddha. 

In sum, though Buddhism sought to escape the 
family, this very effort to leave domesticity was itself 
domesticized and remade into a Buddhist family. 
Moreover, this new Buddhist family established a 
symbiotic relationship with the lay family, encourag¬ 
ing its stability and productivity, along with a pro- 
Buddhist orientation. Finally, even within the familial 
space of the monasteries, other hyper-families ap¬ 
peared, suggesting an ongoing need to re-create iden¬ 
tity and authority according to patriarchal logics, along 
with the sense that sameness and difference in social 
space are best handled via familial rhetorics that are 
both inclusive and hierarchizing. 

See also: Laity; Monasticism; Monks; Nuns; Women 
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FANWANG JING 
(BRAHMA'S NET SUTRA) 

The Fanwang jing ( Brahma’s Net Sutra) is a highly re¬ 
garded apocryphal text in East Asian Buddhism that 
provided a set of uniquely Mahayana precepts. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the sutra was spoken by the Bud¬ 
dha, recorded in Sanskrit in India, and then translated 
by Kumarajiva (350-409/413) into Chinese in 406. 
In fact, however, it is now known that the Fanwang 
jing was composed in China by unknown author(s), 
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sometime during the middle of the fifth century c.E. 
The sutra purports to be the last chapter of a longer 
Sanskrit text, and its full title is Chapter on the Mind 
Ground of the Bodhisattvas of the Fanwang jing. How¬ 
ever, there is no conclusive evidence that this framing 
text ever existed. 

The Fanwang jing consists of two fascicles: The first 
enumerates the stages of practice of the bodhisattva 
path, and the second, which had been circulating as 
an independent text, contains a list of the ten major 
and forty-eight minor precepts. The set of precepts il¬ 
lustrated in the Fanwang jing is popularly called the 
“bodhisattva precepts” or the “ Fanwang precepts”; 
thus the second fascicle on its own is often called the 
Sutra of Bodhisattva Precepts and is used in East Asian 
countries as a bodhisattva pratimoksa (collection of 
rules). Traditionally, East Asian Buddhist monks and 
nuns are ordained using a set of rules drawn from the 
Sifen lu (Four-Part Vinaya) of the Indian Dharma- 
GUPTAKA school. The Fanwang precepts were rarely 
used by themselves for ordination in China and Korea 
but instead were treated as a supplementary set of Ma¬ 
hayana precepts. 

Composed at a time when mainstream Buddhist 
and Mahayana texts on monastic discipline had just 
been transmitted into China, the contents of the Fan¬ 
wang jing reflect Chinese Buddhist concerns about the 
impact a foreign morality would have on the indige¬ 
nous culture. These concerns are reflected in the em¬ 
phasis placed in the sutra on filial piety and obedience, 
two subjects of vital concern to Confucians. In addi¬ 
tion, several minor precepts concern the relationship 
between the Buddhist order and the state, which claim 
Buddhism’s autonomy from secular power. Also of 
particular interest is that whereas vinaya rules are in¬ 
tended only for monks and nuns, the Fanwang pre¬ 
cepts are said to apply universally to both the laity 
and monastics, as illustrated by the sutra’s stated au¬ 
dience of monks, nuns, laypeople, and bodhisattvas. 
In some instances, the sutra notes that certain pre¬ 
cepts are intended either for laypeople or for mem¬ 
bers of the Buddhist order. For example, the major 
precepts against killing, stealing, and illicit sexual ac¬ 
tivity apply both to members of religious orders and 
to lay believers, whereas the fifth major precept, a pro¬ 
hibition against selling liquor, was principally directed 
at the laity. 

Numerous commentaries were written on the Fan¬ 
wang jing, representing the significant role its Ma¬ 
hayana bodhisattva precepts played in East Asian 
Buddhism. Many leading scholars in China, including 


Zhiyi (538-597) and Fazang (643-712), wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the text, most focusing on the second fas¬ 
cicle. In Korea, more than fifteen commentaries are 
known to have been written on the sutra, including 
works by the eminent monks Wonhyo (617-686), 
Sungjang (d.u.), Uijok (d.u.), and Taehyon (fl. 753). 
Six of these commentaries are extant, coming primar¬ 
ily from the Silla period. In Japan, Saicho (767-822) 
made the Fanwang jing one of the most influential texts 
in Japanese Buddhism by arguing that its set of pre¬ 
cepts should serve as the sole basis for ordination in 
the Tendai school, the Japanese branch of the Tiantai 
SCHOOL. 

See also: Apocrypha; Mahayana Precepts in Japan 
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FAXIAN 

Faxian (ca. 337-ca. 418) is the first Chinese monk 
whose travel to India is documented. Not only did Fa¬ 
xian bring firsthand knowledge of India to China, he 
also brought back a series of scriptures. 

After being ordained at the age of twenty, Faxian rec¬ 
ognized that the Vinaya (canon of monastic rules) avail¬ 
able in China was incomplete. He therefore vowed to 
travel to India to search for Vinaya texts. He left 
Chang’an in 399 and proceeded via Dunhuang and 
across the Pamir mountains into Uddiyana in north¬ 
western India. Between 405 and 407, Faxian studied in 
Patallputra, then in Tamralipti in eastern India, and 
later in Sri Lanka. He set sail for home in 411, and af¬ 
ter an odyssey that lasted until 413 he landed at the 
Shandong Peninsula. During his fifteen-year pilgrimage, 
Faxian had traveled to approximately thirty kingdoms. 

Faxian went to Jiankang (Nanking) and began trans¬ 
lating the texts he had collected in India and Sri Lanka. 
Two of these were of the Vinaya of the Mahasamghika 
school (T1425, T1427), two were Mahayana scrip- 
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tures (T376, T745), and one was a HInayana scripture 
(T7). Faxian continued to work on translations until 
his death between 418 and 423. 

Faxian, like later Chinese monks, conceived of his 
travel to India as a “search for the dharma,” which 
involved venerating holy sites, studying with Indian 
masters, and collecting texts. His trip inspired later 
generations of pilgrims, including Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664) and Yijing (635-713). The major source of 
information about Faxian’s travels is his Faxian 
zhuan (Record of Faxian, T2085), written in 416, 
which is an important document for South Asian and 
Buddhist history. 

See also: China 
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FAXIANG SCHOOL 

Called the Weishi (Sanskrit, Vijhaptimatrcr, Consciousness- 
only) school by its proponents, and the Faxiang 
(dharma characteristics) school by its opponents, this 
was the third major introduction of the Yogacara 
school of Buddhism into China. Competing versions 
of Yogacara had dominated Chinese Buddhism since 
the beginning of the sixth century, first with the North¬ 
ern and Southern Dilun schools, which followed, re¬ 
spectively, the opposing interpretations by Bodhiruci 
and Ratnamati of the Dilun (Vasubandhu’s commen¬ 
tary on the Shidi jing, Sanskrit, Dasabhumika-sutra). 
Thereafter, a different brand of Yogacara was intro¬ 
duced by the translator Paramartha (499-569) in the 
mid-sixth century. Disputes between these three 
schools, as well as various hybrids of Yogacara and 
tathagatagarbha, had become so pervasive by the 
time of Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) that he traveled to 
India in 629 believing that texts as yet unavailable in 
China would settle the discrepancies. Instead he found 
that the Indian understanding of Yogacara differed in 
many fundamentals—doctrinally and methodologi¬ 
cally—from what had developed in China, and on his 


return to China in 645 he attempted to narrow the dif¬ 
ferences by translating over seventy texts and intro¬ 
ducing Buddhist LOGIC. 

Because the novel teachings Xuanzang conveyed 
represented Indian Buddhist orthodoxy and because 
the Chinese emperor lavished extravagant patronage 
on him, Xuanzang quickly became the preeminent East 
Asian Buddhist of his generation, attracting students 
from Korea and Japan, as well as China. Two of his 
disciples, the Korean monk Wonch’uk (613-696) and 
the Chinese monk Kuiji (632-682) bitterly competed 
to succeed Xuanzang upon his death, their rivalry 
largely centering on divergent interpretations of the 
Cheng weishi lun (Treatise on Establishing Conscious¬ 
ness-Only), a commentary on Vasubandhu’s Trimsika 
(Thirty Verses) that, according to tradition, Kuiji 
helped Xuanzang compile from ten Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries. Kuiji is considered by tradition to be the 
first patriarch of the Weishi (or Faxiang) school. 

Kuiji wrote many commentaries on such works as 
the Vimalaklrtinirdesa-sutra, the Heart Sutra, the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), the 
Madhyantavibhaga, and Buddhist logic texts, but his 
commentaries on the Cheng weishi lun and an original 
treatise on Yogacara, Fayuan yilin zhang (Essays on the 
Forest of Meanings in the Mahayana Dharma Garden), 
became the cornerstones of the Weishi school. Hui 
Zhao (650-714), the second patriarch, and Zhi Zhou 
(668-723), the third patriarch, wrote commentaries on 
the Fayuan yulin chang, the Lotus Sutra, and the Mad- 
hyantavibhdga; they also wrote treatises on Buddhist 
logic and commentaries on the Cheng weishi lun. Af¬ 
ter Zhi Zhou, Faxiang’s influence declined in China, 
though its texts continued to be studied by other 
schools. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries Faxiang enjoyed a revival among Chinese 
philosophers such as Yang Wenhui (1837-1911), 
Ouyang Jingwu (1871-1943), Taixu (1890-1947), and 
Xiong Shili (1883-1968), who sought a bridge between 
native philosophy and Western philosophy, especially 
in the field of epistemology. 

Faxiang (Korean, Popsang; Japanese, Hosso) was 
influential in Korea during the unified Silla (668-935) 
and Koryo dynasties (918-1392), but faded with the 
decline of Buddhism in the Choson dynasty (1392— 
1910). Similarly, Hosso, initially transmitted to Japan 
from China and Korea, was prominent during the Nara 
period (710-784), but withered under attack in the 
Heian period (794-1185) from rival Tendai and Shin- 
gon schools. The Hosso monk Ryohen (1194-1252) 
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rebutted those attacks in his Kanjin Kakumusho ( Pre¬ 
cis on Contemplating the Mind and Awakening from the 
Dream), but Hosso, though surviving, declined 
nonetheless. 

Most East Asian Buddhist schools, along with 
Faxiang, accepted many standard Yogacara doctrines, 
such as the eight consciousnesses, three natures, and 
mind-only, though each school quibbled about 
specifics. The two doctrines that drew the most attacks 
were the Faxiang rejection of tathagatagarbha ideology 
for being too metaphysically substantialistic and the 
Faxiang doctrine of five seed-families (Sanskrit, 
pahcagotras; Chinese, wu xing), which held that one’s 
potential for awakening was determined by the good 
seeds already in one’s consciousness stream. Practi¬ 
tioners of the HlNAYANA, PRATYEKABUDDHA, and MA- 
hAyAna paths, as well as those who were undecided 
about practice, could fulfill these paths only by bring¬ 
ing the respective seeds of whichever path they con¬ 
tained to fruition. A fifth seed-family, icchantika, 
being devoid of the requisite seeds, can never and 
would never desire to achieve awakening. Since the 
other East Asian Buddhist schools held that all beings 
possess buddha-nature incipiently as tathagatagarbha, 
and thus all have the potential for awakening, they 
found the icchantika doctrine unacceptable. However, 
Faxiang did not treat the icchantika as an ontological 
category or predestination theory; it referred only to 
someone incorrigible, someone who, in recent lives, 
remains impervious to the teachings of Buddhism. 
Anyone desiring enlightenment, by definition, cannot 
be an icchantika. 
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FAZANG 

Fazang (also known as Xianshou, 643-712) was born 
into a family of Sogdian origin in the Chinese capital 
of Chang’an. He was a consummate Buddhist exegete 


in the Indian mold and at one point worked with the 
Khotanese translator SiksAnanda (652-710) on a 
translation of the Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-sutra, 
Flower Garland Sutra). Fazang’s works in the standard 
edition of the Chinese Buddhist canon are: five com¬ 
mentaries on MahAyana sutras, including two on the 
Huayan jing, two commentaries on treatises of NAgAr- 
juna and Saramati; two commentaries on the Chi¬ 
nese apocryphon Awakening of Faith (Dasheng 
qixin lun); and thirteen treatises on the Huayan jing 
and related matters. Fazang was a disciple of Zhiyan 
(602-668), and eventually these two were enshrined 
as the second and third patriarchs of the Huayan 
SCHOOL. 

Fazang’s Huayen wujiao zhang {Treatise on the Five 
Teachings of Huayan) presents a very technical Huayan 
system, which he refers to as the “perfect teaching of 
the one vehicle” {yicheng yuanjiao) or “ dharmadhatu 
dependent origination” ( fajie yuanqi). The system is 
based on the six characteristics: the universal, the sep¬ 
arate, the same, the different, the coming-into-being, 
and the disintegrating. These six reveal an inex¬ 
haustible and perfect fusion, a fusion without ob¬ 
struction. By means of this teaching, when one 
defilement, say greed, is cut off, all are cut off, and 
when one merit is perfected, all are perfected. When 
the practitioner first produces the thought of awak¬ 
ening {bodhicitta), he has simultaneously completed 
perfect awakening ( samyaksambodhi). Cause (prac¬ 
tice) and effect (awakening) are at the same time. If, 
as some have suggested, the Huayan jing is associated 
with the Central Asian Buddhist center of Khotan, 
then this Huayan system is truly a Central Asian/ 
Chinese development. Eater, Zongmi (780-841) de¬ 
clared Huayan identical to the highest of the three the¬ 
ses ( zong ) of Chan. 
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FESTIVALS AND CALENDRICAL RITUALS 

Buddhists have divided up time according to various 
calendrical systems. In Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia, 
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for example, the most lasting and fundamental system 
has been the ancient Indian lunar calendar, whose 
twelve months and forty-eight six- to nine-day weeks 
commence with sabbaths determined by the four 
phases of the lunar cycle: new moon, waxing moon, 
waning moon, and, most importantly, the full-moon 
day (Pali, uposatha; Sanskrit, uposadha or posadha). 
Larger expanses of time have been calculated as num¬ 
bers of years since the final passing away (Pali, parinib- 
bana; Sanskrit, parnirvana) of the Buddha ( Buddha 
Varsa, abbreviated b.e. or b.v. and commencing in 543 
b.c.e.); since the dawn of the imperial Saka Era ( Saka- 
samvat, abbreviated s.s. and commencing in 78 c.E.); 
and since the emergence of various dynasties in differ¬ 
ent regions. More recently, as a result of colonialism 
and international practice, time has been calculated as 
the number of years before and since the start of the 
common era. These various eras in turn are but fleet¬ 
ing moments in samsara’s vast expanse of ages ( yuga ) 
and eons (kappa; kalpa). 

Within that expanse, it is considered a rare achieve¬ 
ment to be reborn during a Buddha Varsa: a time when 
a Buddha, his teachings, his corporeal relics, and his 
community of monks and nuns still exist. According 
to the late canonical Pali text the Buddhavamsa 
(Chronicle of Buddhas, ca. second century b.c.e.), there 
have been only twenty-four such Buddha eras in “one 
hundred thousand plus four incalculable numbers of 
eons.” During such rare periods, including the present 
one, it is possible to advance along the path to nir¬ 
vana by learning and practicing the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings. Because such directed progress on the path is not 
possible in the hiatuses between Buddha eras, every 
moment in this or any other Buddha era is soterio- 
logically charged. While the ideal is certainly to culti¬ 
vate Buddhist virtues constantly, from an early date 
Buddhists throughout the region have considered it es¬ 
pecially efficacious to perform such activities on the 
above-mentioned lunar sabbaths. 

Long before the time of the Buddha, South Asians 
already were focusing their religious activities (such as 
performing sacrifices and other rituals, and preaching 
their different messages) on these lunar sabbaths. Ac¬ 
cording to the second book of the Mahdvagga (Great 
Section) of the Pali Vinaya (monastic code), early in 
his career the Buddha was approached by King Seniya 
Bimbisara of Magadha, who requested that the Bud¬ 
dha allow his monks to assemble on these days because 
non-Buddhists used them for public preaching and 
thereby gained the hearts and adherence of listeners. 
The Buddha permitted this, and after people com¬ 


plained that the assembled monks just sat in silence, 
he further permitted them to preach the dharma to 
laypeople on lunar sabbaths. Moreover, he established 
for them the ritual of recitation of the Buddhist monas¬ 
tic disciplinary rules embodied in the Patimokkha 
(Sanskrit, Pratimoksa). Down to the present day, this 
recitation of the Patimokkha on each full-moon day 
by all ordained ( upasampada) Buddhist clergy residing 
inside a particular monastic boundary ( slma ), com¬ 
plete with ceremonies and judicial practices and penal¬ 
ties, has constituted the primary monastic ritual by 
which Buddhist monks and nuns have maintained 
their collective purity and sense of communitas. Even 
today it proceeds very much as outlined in the ancient 
vinaya texts, with a leading monk or nun thrice pro¬ 
fessing his or her purity as regards each of the major 
categories of the Patimokkha rules. Those assembled 
either profess, through silence, their own purity re¬ 
garding the rules, or they confess transgressions that 
have occurred, for which punishments and restorative 
acts are prescribed in the vinaya texts. 

The yearly cycle constituted by these monthly 
monastic rituals is punctuated by the three-month 
“rains-retreat” (Pali, vassa ; Sanskrit, varsa). The retreat 
is said in the Mahdvagga to have been established by 
the Buddha in response to criticisms that his monks 
and nuns harmed microscopic creatures by traveling 
during the rainy season. This period of heightened 
practice and restrictions on travel away from the 
monastery begins on the full-moon day that corre¬ 
sponds to July/August (or, in the case of “late vassa,” 
August/September) and ends on the full-moon day 
that corresponds to October/November (or Novem¬ 
ber/December). Though this period does not exactly 
correspond with the actual monsoons in Sri Lanka and 
Southeast Asia, the retreat continues to be observed ac¬ 
cording to the ancient reckoning. Special ceremonies 
attend the full-moon days that mark the beginning and 
end of the vassa season, whether according to the 
“early” or the “late” calculation. Gathering for vassa, 
the monks or nuns in a particular monastic boundary 
recite the Patimokkha with special intention and ad¬ 
ditional vows appropriate to the occasion. The full- 
moon day that marks the end of vassa is singled out as 
especially significant, for here the usual Patimokkha 
recitation is replaced with Pavarana (Invitation), in 
which the assembled monks and nuns are invited to 
point out the transgressions of others observed during 
the vassa coresidence. 

While regular Patimokkha recitations and the 
special rituals associated with the rains-retreat are 
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A woman participating in traditional Cambodian New Year cel¬ 
ebrations pours water over a statue of the Buddha at a temple in 
Phnom Penh, 2001. AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 

intended primarily to assist monks and nuns in their 
discipline, they have important implications for the 
laity as well. In a general sense, these rituals produce 
certainty about the purity of the monks and nuns to 
whom one offers alms ( dana ) and from whom one 
hears sermons or receives precepts, thereby guaran¬ 
teeing the efficacy of such activities in a layperson’s 
presumably longer march toward nirvana. More 
specifically, over time lay calendrical rituals and festi¬ 
vals have emerged to correspond with the rituals in the 
monastery. 

Thus, from a very early date, it has been considered 
appropriate for all Buddhists to make the lunar sab¬ 
baths, and especially the full-moon days, occasions for 
enhanced religious activity. At the very least, ordinary 
lay Buddhists will try to visit the local temple on such 
days in order to make offerings ( puja ) to a buddha im¬ 
age, bodhi tree, or stupa after reciting praises of the 
Buddha ( namaskara ), the three refuges ( tisarana ), 
and the five precepts ( pancasila ). The more pious 
members of a given lay community adopt an especially 


rigorous disciplinary regimen for the day, taking on 
three extra precepts (not to sit on elevated or com¬ 
fortable seats, not to eat after 12:00 noon, and not to 
adorn the body with perfumes and jewelry), in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary five; the third precept, chastity 
(kamesu micchacara), is replaced with celibacy ( brah- 
macariya). These “Eight Precept holders” wear special 
clothes (a white version of the traditional monastic 
robes) and are honored with special forms of address 
and provision usually reserved for monks and nuns. 
They spend the day in the temple listening to sermons, 
studying and reciting the dharma, performing puja, 
and meditating, returning to their homes only in the 
night or the following morning. 

Corresponding to the centrality accorded the vassa 
season in the yearly monastic ritual calendar, lay Bud¬ 
dhists also perform special rites on full-moon days, 
which mark the beginning and end of the retreat. Em¬ 
ploying an ancient Pali formula, temple patrons inau¬ 
gurate vassa by ceremonially inviting monks within a 
particular monastic boundary to come to their temple 
for the retreat, and they mark the end of the season 
with elaborate festivities, such as processions and alms¬ 
givings, that culminate in the presentation of monas¬ 
tic robes (kathina punnakamma), either to the monks 
themselves or to an image of the Buddha or a stupa. 

Certain other full-moon days are also singled out 
for special festivals. Most important among them is the 
full-moon day corresponding to April/May (Vesakha), 
on which day the Buddha is believed to have been born, 
to have achieved enlightenment, and to have reached 
parinirvana. On this day Buddhists throughout the re¬ 
gion erect colorful billboard-like displays containing 
pictures of the life of the Buddha, of jataka or histor¬ 
ical stories, and of scenes in various heavens and 
hells, in addition to decorating their homes with ban¬ 
ners, flags, and lanterns. Festive foods are eaten, and 
in more recent times Buddhists have begun to send 
cards and sing carols paralleling the Christian cele¬ 
bration of Christmas and Easter. Vesakha is also a 
popular occasion for pilgrimage to sites of religious 
significance. Similarly, though on a smaller scale, var¬ 
ious events in the life of the Buddha and in Buddhist 
history that are believed to have occurred on particu¬ 
lar full-moon days are remembered and celebrated on 
those days across the Buddhist world. In some coun¬ 
tries certain of these days are considered especially 
significant. Thus, for example, modern Sri Lankan 
Buddhists place special emphasis on the full-moon 
day corresponding to June/July (Sinhala, Poson), 
when Mahinda is believed to have brought Buddhism 
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to Sri Lanka for the first time; this season is marked 
by pilgrimages and processions to the mountain 
where he first encountered the Sri Lankan king, by 
the offering of food and drink to pilgrims, and by 
such modern entertainments as television dramas, 
concerts of devotional music, and “haunted houses.” 

Quite apart from these pan-Buddhist and large- 
scale rituals and festivals, individual Buddhist families 
often observe rites on a calendrical cycle, punctuated 
by the day each month or each year when they take 
alms ( dana ) to the monks at a chosen temple, or yearly 
death anniversaries when they make special offerings 
of food, robes, and other requisites. Individual temples 
may also sponsor calendrical rites and festivals to cel¬ 
ebrate their founding or the birthday or death an¬ 
niversary of an incumbent monk, or to raise funds for 
temple improvement projects. 

Throughout the region there are also calendrical 
rites and festivals associated with indigenous as well as 
originally Hindu deities, which, though only quasi 
Buddhist, have been absorbed into the Buddhist mi¬ 
lieu. In Sri Lanka, the month that culminates in the 
full-moon day corresponding to July/August (Sinhala, 
Asala) is the primary period for annual festivals and 
processions honoring various such deities. The most 
famous of these is the Kandy Perahera, in which the 
guardian deities of the island, together with the tooth 
relic of the Buddha, are paraded through the streets of 
the last Sri Lankan Buddhist royal capital amidst rites 
that derive from both Buddhism (e.g., paritta- chant¬ 
ing, sermons, almsgiving) and Hinduism (e.g., puja to 
images of the deities, mantra-chan ting). The celebra¬ 
tion of the Lunar New Year, in mid-April, is another 
example of a calendrical festival that, though not 
specifically Buddhist, nevertheless entails various Bud¬ 
dhist rituals, such as the presentation of the first rice 
of the year to a temple and vows to Buddhist deities. 

In modern times, Buddhist countries also use the 
Roman calendar, within which secularized calendrical 
festivals are observed. Thus, the Western New Year 
might be celebrated on the night of December 31, even 
by those who will celebrate the traditional New Year 
in April; though full-moon days are holidays, with at¬ 
tendant laws (such as prohibitions on the sale of alco¬ 
hol) to keep them sacred, Saturdays and Sundays enjoy 
the same status. National festivals tend to be calculated 
according to the Roman calendar, such as Sri Lanka’s 
National Day on February 4, the Thai King’s Birthday 
on December 5, or May Day, which is celebrated by 
workers all over the region. These national festivals are 


often attended by colorful street displays that parallel 
the strictly Buddhist festivals described above, Bud¬ 
dhist rites such as almsgivings and processions, and the 
active participation of Buddhist clergy. 

East Asian festivals 

In East Asia, Buddhist celebrations have been incor¬ 
porated into a greater festival year that includes obser¬ 
vances that might be defined as primarily Confucian, 
Daoist, “folk,” or Shinto, depending on the country. 
Of particular note are the Buddha’s birth, enlighten¬ 
ment, and parinirvana, which are commemorated on 
separate days (unlike the situation in Theravada coun¬ 
tries, where they are all celebrated on the full-moon 
day of Vesakha, or April/May). The festival of the Bud¬ 
dha’s birthday, in modern times, falls on April 8, and 
features the bathing of images of the infant Gautama, 
who is represented at the moment of his birth, stand¬ 
ing with one hand pointed to the sky declaring his su¬ 
premacy in the world. The rite has been traced back as 
early as the fourth century in China, and may have its 
roots in India. In Japan this event overlaps with the fes¬ 
tival of flowers known as Hana matsuri. The Buddha’s 
enlightenment day (Japanese, jodo-e ) is celebrated on 
December 8, and marks not only his attainment of 
bodhi (awakening), but the end of his period of se¬ 
vere austerities. In the Chan school, this day is some¬ 
times preceded by a one-week period of intensive 
meditation, often involving never lying down to sleep. 
The commemoration of the Buddha’s death and 
parinirvana (Japanese, nehan-e) falls on February (or 
March) 15. This celebration has been traced as far back 
as the sixth century in China, and may also have its 
origins in India. In Japan, the celebration held in Bud¬ 
dhist temples involves exhibitions of large paintings of 
the Buddha reclining on his deathbed. 

Of greater importance and more generally popular 
is the celebration of the Ghost Festival (Japanese, 
Obon), which falls on July (or August) 15. This is a 
time when family graves are cleaned and when the spir¬ 
its of departed ancestors are received on household al¬ 
tars. Its Buddhist roots are found in the story of the 
Buddha’s disciple Mahamaudgalyayana, who, at the 
Buddha’s recommendation, gave offerings to the 
monks in order to allay the sufferings of his mother 
who had been reborn in hell, an act that emphasized 
the ethic of filial piety. 

Perhaps of lesser connection to Buddhism in East 
Asia is the celebration of the New Year, which is also 
understood to be a time for welcoming the dead, as 
well as an occasion for renewal and the reassertion of 
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relationships. In Japan, it is especially a time to visit 
Shinto shrines, although on New Year’s Eve people 
may go to temples to help ring the temple bell 108 
times, signifying the elimination of the 108 defilements 
(Sanskrit, klesa ). In Tibet, on the other hand, the cel¬ 
ebration of the New Year (Lo gsar) serves to reaffirm 
Buddhist supremacy over indigenous forces, and, since 
the time of Tsong kha pa (1357—1419), it has segued 
into the celebration of the Great Prayer Festival (Smon 
lam chen mo). 
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FOLK RELIGION: AN OVERVIEW 

Folk religion refers to beliefs and practices that are not 
specifically marked as Buddhist. The term covers a 
broad range of phenomena, including worship of lo¬ 
cal deities, healing practices, the banishment of 
demons by priests (exorcism), providing offerings to 
the ancestors to bring them comfort in the afterlife, 


divination, and other ritual activities seeking good for¬ 
tune, health, or salvation. 

Separating Buddhism from its background (folk re¬ 
ligion) is neither easy nor objective. Folk religion is usu¬ 
ally a second-order description, an attempt by debating 
parties to insulate an imaginary form of pure Bud¬ 
dhism from less desirable activities occurring in the 
background. The reality, however, is always more com¬ 
plicated: Elements subsumed under the label of folk 
religion are mixed together, coherently, with what un- 
reflective authors want to isolate as true, authentic 
Buddhism. Early biographies of the historical Buddha, 
for instance, describe how before the Buddha was born 
his father consulted the state oracle, who prophesied 
that his son was destined for greatness. The soothsayer, 
Atisa, stated that the young prince would become ei¬ 
ther a great ruler or a majestic world-renouncer. Sim¬ 
ilarly, most accounts of the Buddha’s enlightenment 
note that after six futile years of practicing austerities, 
the Buddha-to-be accepted a bowlful of rice and milk 
from a laywoman named Sujata. Sujata presented the 
gift to the buddha because she mistook him for a tree 
spirit whose succor she had sought in conceiving a son. 
Although one might be tempted to discriminate be¬ 
tween the folk elements and the more orthodox com¬ 
ponents in these two episodes, the early texts portray 
all the elements as integral parts within a healthy, sen¬ 
sible, unitary worldview. In the case of Atisa, divining 
the future, especially when it involves the well-being 
of the state, is deemed perfectly consistent with Sakya- 
muni’s path to buddhahood. Religious awakening, 
politics, and predicting the future (the latter two often 
considered to be folk corruptions) are not considered 
separate realms. Similarly, rather than distinguishing 
between a pure Buddhist intent and a debased folk 
practice, the early accounts of Sujata’s offering make 
no negative judgment about her devotions. Offerings 
to wandering holy men are believed to bring good for¬ 
tune, to fulfill a laywoman’s ethical obligations, and to 
further the cause of spiritual progress. 

The category of folk religion is also murky because, 
especially in the premodern period, most Buddhists 
have not attempted to enforce clear distinctions be¬ 
tween what is Buddhist and what is not. Definitions of 
what counts as Buddhist tend to be inclusive rather 
than exclusive. The earliest Buddhist communities ab¬ 
sorbed much from their background, including belief 
in the power of holy men; a rebirth cosmology that 
placed human beings on a vertical continuum with 
gods, demigods (asura), animals, hungry ghosts 
(preta), and beings in hells; a universe animated by 
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spirits of trees, rivers, and mountains; and the ability 
of talented individuals to perform miracles and see 
other realms. Even in the Indian context, then, Bud¬ 
dhism possessed what may be considered fuzzy mar¬ 
gins. As Buddhism moved out of the Indian sphere and 
came into contact with other cultures, not only did 
these original background elements travel as part of 
Buddhism, but Buddhism also melded easily with the 
established beliefs and practices in new settings. An¬ 
cient deities, famous holy places, and long-standing 
ritual practices could all be included within the Bud¬ 
dhist sphere. 

Modern scholarship focuses on three forms of folk 
religion: local gods, spirit-mediums, and family reli¬ 
gion. Many deities deriving from Brahmanical religion 
were assimilated into the emerging Buddhist world¬ 
view. MAra, who appears in the Vedas, came to rep¬ 
resent death and evil; he tried to prevent the Buddha 
from achieving enlightenment and carrying on his 
ministry. Brahma and Indra (Sakra Devanam Indra) 
were also accepted into the Buddhist pantheon and as¬ 
signed specific planes in the Buddhist heavens. Other 
powerful figures in the pre-Buddhist underworld were 
given roles in later Buddhist mythology, including 
King Yama (Yama raja), lord of the underworld, and 
HaritI, mother of demons. Native gods in various cul¬ 
tures outside of India were also positioned in relation 
to Buddhism. As modern ethnographies have shown, 
monks and laypeople draw on the gods of the region 
in which they live to achieve a wide range of purposes, 
ranging from this-worldly to transcendent, all included 
within Buddhism. Another way to localize Buddhist 
deities was to place them in recognizable contexts. 
Thus, Mount Wutai in China was the site where 
Manjusri Bodhisattva manifested himself as early as 
the beginning of the Tang dynasty (618-907); in Japan, 
Buddhist deities in the Kofuku Temple were correlated 
with their indigenous counterparts in the Kasuga 
Shrine in Nara starting in the eighth century; and in 
Tibet the Dalai Lama was considered a reincarnation 
of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva beginning in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Spirit-mediums (sometimes called shamans) are 
people who perform various religious rituals (exor¬ 
cisms, seances, healing rites, divinations) while tem¬ 
porarily incarnating deities. Sometimes the deities are 
recognizably Buddhist; other times they are considered 
local ghosts or spirits. Spirit-mediums are drawn from 
the ranks of the local Buddhist institution, or Buddhist 
priests attempt to assert their dominance over a class 
of local spirit-mediums. Some of the best studies of the 


problem of folk religion deal with spirit-mediums in 
Thailand (Tambiah), Burma (Spiro), Tibet and the Hi¬ 
malayas (Mumford), China (Strickmann), and Japan 
(Blacker). 

Most traditional Asian cultures treat the ancestors 
with veneration and emphasize the importance of pro¬ 
viding for their salvation. Hence Buddhist rites are of¬ 
ten performed in order to bring relief to the ancestors 
in the afterlife. Providing offerings to monks, patron¬ 
izing temples, commissioning statues, making prayers 
at home—almost any Buddhist ritual action has been 
harnessed to the interests of the ancestral cult. Using 
early Indian stone inscriptions, Gregory Schopen has 
recently shown that the concern with filial piety was 
not unique to Chinese Buddhism, but had developed 
in India earlier as well. 

Folk religion is a contested term. It is sometimes 
still deployed in an unreflective manner, set up in 
contrast to a presumably pure or more orthodox form 
of Buddhism. One should also beware of unac¬ 
knowledged bias in the use of terms like popular re¬ 
ligion (rather than monastic doctrine), little tradition 
(as opposed to an intellectual great tradition), or be¬ 
nighted practice (versus enlightened beliefs). Folk re¬ 
ligion in the derogatory sense has been used by both 
Buddhists and opponents of Buddhism. Yet respon¬ 
sible studies continue to use the term in new ways. 
Recognizing that it artificially separates Buddhist 
phenomena from non-Buddhist phenomena, schol¬ 
ars are taking folk religion more seriously and search¬ 
ing for the interrelations between Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist forms of religion. 

See also: Confucianism and Buddhism; Cosmology; 
Daoism and Buddhism; Entertainment and Perfor¬ 
mance; Ghosts and Spirits; Hinduism and Buddhism; 
Local Divinities and Buddhism; Merit and Merit- 
Making; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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FOLK RELIGION, CHINA 

Much has been written about Buddhism’s conversa¬ 
tion with Confucianism and Daoism since its arrival 
iti China by the first century c.E. While the role of these 
two systems of ideas and values in Chinese culture can¬ 
not be denied, it must be kept in mind that the reli¬ 
gious attitudes of the vast majority of the Chinese 
people never were directly derived from Confucianism 
or Daoism, but rather from folk religion. Folk (or pop¬ 
ular) religion negotiates the relationship of the indi¬ 
vidual, the family, and the local community with the 
spirit world by means of beliefs and practices that are 
transmitted outside the canonical scriptural traditions 
of China. Often this transmission is oral, but there also 
exists a long tradition of popular written texts record¬ 
ing myths, rituals, and scriptures. Buddhism’s success 
in China can be measured directly by its impact on this 
religion of the people. 

One major area of Buddhist influence on Chinese 
folk religion concerns conceptions of the afterlife. Pre- 
Buddhist ideas distinguished between various para¬ 
disiacal realms and a vaguely defined underworld 
called the Yellow Springs, but there seems to have been 
no clear link between one’s posthumous fate and one’s 
conduct while living. The introduction of such a link 
by means of the concepts of karma (action), rebirth, 
and hell (or purgatory) led to a fundamental restruc¬ 
turing of Chinese conceptions of the afterlife, furnish¬ 


ing it with a complete set of hells, reigned over by ten 
kings, in which the soul of the deceased undergoes a 
series of punishments in accord with its karmic bur¬ 
den before eventually being reborn. By the seventh 
century, this new view of the afterlife had already 
gained some acceptance, and in the following centuries 
new texts and liturgies for its propagation and ritual 
negotiation emerged. 

Karma linked the afterlife with individual effort, 
which created the terrifying realm of hell, but also 
opened up new possibilities for salvation. Here, too, 
Buddhism made a major contribution by offering the 
saving compassion of its buddhas and bodhisattvas. 
From the third century onward, Pure Land Buddhism 
became the most popular school in China, holding out 
as it did the hope of rebirth into Amitabha Buddha’s 
Western Paradise. The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who 
until the tenth century was mostly portrayed as male, 
gradually came to be visualized as female. Eventually he 
became the goddess Guanyin, the quintessential per¬ 
sonification of compassion and one of the most wide¬ 
spread deities of folk religion. Other Buddhist figures 
that played an important role in folk religion include 
Ksitigarbha (Dizang Wang Pusa), Maitreya (Mile Fo), 
Yama (Yanluo Wang), the Eighteen arhats (Lohan), 
and Mahamaudgalyayana (Mulian). 

Buddhist saints—revered masters or miracle 
workers—sometimes became objects of worship, their 
mortuary stupas or mummified bodies attracting large 
numbers of pilgrims praying for blessings and protec¬ 
tion. A very popular deity in modern Chinese folk re¬ 
ligion, the Living Buddha Jigong (Jigong Huofo), 
originated in stories surrounding an unconventional 
Buddhist monk who lived in Hangzhou, Zhejiang 
province, around the turn of the thirteenth century. 
While the cult of Jigong spread far beyond its Hang¬ 
zhou home base, the Patriarch of the Clear Stream 
(Qingshui Zushi) is an example of a regional deity that 
developed from the cult of an eleventh-century 
miracle-working Buddhist monk in Fujian province 
and remains largely confined to the Anxi area of Fu¬ 
jian and areas settled by Anxi emigrants in Taiwan and 
Southeast Asia. As bodhisattvas, buddhas, and eminent 
monks became deities within Chinese folk religion, 
they were also removed from the doctrinal control of 
the sangha and often took on novel features. The cult 
of Qingshui Zushi, for example, adopted more and 
more Daoist elements, so that today its Buddhist ori¬ 
gins are barely recognizable. The Bodhisattva Aval¬ 
okitesvara, in the guise of the female Guanyin, became 
a multifunctional deity who, among many other con- 
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cerns, is believed to grant children to her faithful, thus 
earning her the name Songzi Guanyin (Child-Giving 
Guanyin). 

While Buddhism contributed new deities to folk re¬ 
ligion, it in turn adopted popular deities into its own 
pantheon, albeit usually only in a subservient position. 
There exist many stories of Buddhist pioneers con¬ 
verting local deities or demons to Buddhism and mak¬ 
ing them guardian spirits of their newly founded 
monasteries, thus symbolically subordinating local re¬ 
ligion to Buddhism. The most famous case of such sub¬ 
ordination is the adoption of the powerful folk deity 
Guan Gong as a tutelary spirit of Buddhist shrines. 

In spite of such attempts at symbolic hegemony, 
Buddhism never came to dominate Chinese folk 
religion, either symbolically or institutionally. The 
sangha’s deliberate separation from local communi¬ 
ties limited its influence on their religious life, but 
gave it at the same time opportunities for ritual in¬ 
teraction. The strong association of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism with concepts of the afterlife combined with 
the sangha’s separateness to provide Buddhist monks 
and nuns with unique qualifications as providers of 
ritual services for the dead. In many areas of China, 
mortuary rites and rituals performed for the benefit 
of ghosts are predominantly supplied by Buddhist 
practitioners. Such practitioners include not only for¬ 
mally ordained monks and nuns, but also the fol¬ 
lowers of Buddhist-inclined lay sects, which in some 
areas had a more immediate impact as carriers of 
Buddhist ideas than the mainstream sangha. An ex¬ 
ample is the role of the Dragon Flower Sect (Longhua 
Pai) in nineteenth-century Taiwan, where, in the ab¬ 
sence of a well-established monastic community, sec¬ 
tarians fulfilled many of the ritual functions that 
elsewhere were the domain of the ordained Buddhist 
clergy. Such sects arose in large numbers from the 
fourteenth century onward. They drew their inspira¬ 
tion ecumenically from all religious traditions of 
China, but in many of them the soteriological 
promise of the Pure Land combined with the escha¬ 
tological expectation of the buddha Maitreya to in¬ 
fuse them with a distinctly Buddhist flavor. For this 
reason they have at times been characterized as “folk 
Buddhist.” 

In these ways Buddhism helped to shape Chinese 
folk religion and was in turn shaped by it. In the 
process, it contributed a significant number of the 
pieces that make up the rich mosaic of religious life in 
Chinese communities. 


See also: Apocrypha; Confucianism and Buddhism; 

Daoism and Buddhism; Entertainment and Perfor¬ 
mance; Ghosts and Spirits; Local Divinities and Bud¬ 
dhism; Merit and Merit-Making; Syncretic Sects: 

Three Teachings 
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FOLK RELIGION, JAPAN 

Folk religion (minkan shinko or minzoku shukyo) is the 
unifying element underlying Japanese religious struc¬ 
ture, the “frame of reference,” as Miyake Hitoshi has 
termed it (“Folk Religion,” p. 122), through which the 
religious traditions of Shinto and Buddhism have be¬ 
come rooted in Japan. Folk religion is generally con¬ 
sidered to encompass a variety of customs, practices 
and ideas, including rituals, festivals and events linked 
to the calendrical cycle and to individual and social life 
cycles; concepts relating to the spirits of the dead and 
to other worlds; the use of amulets and talismans 
and divination; belief in the capacity of various figures 
of worship to bestow worldly benefits on petitioners; 
and concepts of spirit possession and shamanism. 

The relationship between Buddhism and folk reli¬ 
gion in Japan has been, and remains, one of interac¬ 
tion and mutual reinforcement. From its initial entry 
onward Buddhism has assimilated and adapted to ex¬ 
isting folk ideas and practices, simultaneously shaping 
and influencing their development, while Buddhist 
ideas and practices have often taken hold through in¬ 
tegrating with folk ideas and practices. 

This process of mutual influence can be seen from 
the time Buddhism first entered Japan, bringing with 
it with Daoist concepts and practices relating to 
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divination, oracles, and the calendar. These became 
embedded in Japanese folk religious structure: Cycles 
of lucky and unlucky days and years became part of 
folk religious consciousness, commemorated through 
rituals and practices, including the drawing of oracle 
lots and rituals for preventing misfortunes, that were 
carried out at Buddhist temples. Buddhist festivals— 
such as the summer Obon or Festival for the Sprits of 
the Dead—also became part of the annual round of 
observances followed by the Japanese. 

Buddhism, folk religion, and the dead 

Perhaps the main area of interaction between Japan¬ 
ese folk religion and Buddhism has been in relation to 
the spirits of the dead, ancestors and concepts of 
other worlds. Before the advent of Buddhism, folk tra¬ 
ditions envisaged the spirit as departing from the body 
at death but remaining essentially tied to this world 
and reluctant to depart from its kin. Although the spir¬ 
its of the dead could become benevolent protective 
deities, they were also inherently dangerous and fear¬ 
some, capable of possessing the living or afflicting them 
in various ways; the realms of death were dark and per¬ 
ilous. Buddhism offered more sophisticated and ulti¬ 
mately more positive visions of what lay beyond death, 
and offered means of subduing possessing spirits and 
pacifying the dead through rituals conducted by priests 
and, especially in earlier times, by ascetics who claimed 
exorcistic powers. Such notions and practices were 
readily assimilated into a folk tradition in which 
shamanic practitioners (including members of moun¬ 
tain cults who were deeply influenced by Buddhism) 
played a vital role in the religious life of ordinary peo¬ 
ple. Such practitioners continue to exist, and the new 
religions that have emerged in more recent times have 
drawn extensively from this folk/Buddhist shamanic 
tradition. 

Buddhist funerary rituals offered a means of avert¬ 
ing the dangers of pollution by purifying the dead of 
their sins and leading them safely from this realm to 
the next, thus transforming their spirits into benevo¬ 
lent ancestors existing in a mutually beneficial rela¬ 
tionship with their living kin. Buddhism’s concepts of 
other realms, of hells for the wicked and rebirth in 
the Pure Land for the virtuous, offered a moral vision 
of death and the beyond, while its rituals offering merit 
transference from the living to the dead enabled the 
living to aid their departed kin in the afterlife. 

While these Japanese concepts of death and the an¬ 
cestors show an obvious Buddhist influence, it is also 


clear that folk concepts have had an impact on Bud¬ 
dhism in Japan. The notion of the spirit of an ances¬ 
tor being led elsewhere yet remaining in close contact 
with the living depends upon an implicit belief in an 
after-death existence that appears to conflict with stan¬ 
dard Buddhist notions of transmigration—a dilemma 
never resolved in Japan, where Buddhist sects may ar¬ 
ticulate both concepts simultaneously—and represents 
a folk transformation of Buddhism. The relationship 
between the living and the dead remains central to 
Japanese Buddhism, which since early medieval times 
has been the primary medium through which death 
rituals and ancestor veneration have been carried out. 
Most Japanese households continue to use family 
Buddhist altars to memorialize their ancestors and 
most Japanese continue to envisage the dead through 
ideas framed by Buddhist rites and deeply influenced 
by folk beliefs. 

Folk religion. Buddhism, and worldly benefits 

Another major area of folk-Buddhist interaction con¬ 
cerns Buddhism’s reinforcement and expansion of ex¬ 
isting folk beliefs about the role of figures of worship 
in providing worldly benefits (genze riyaku). In pre- 
Buddhist Japan spiritual entities such as clan tutelary 
deities were petitioned for protection and aid; adapt¬ 
ing to this tradition, Japanese Buddhism portrayed its 
figures of worship— buddhas and bodhisattvas 
such as Bhaisajyaguru (Japanese, Yakushi; the buddha 
of healing) and Avalokitesvara (Kannon; the bo- 
dhisattva of compassion)—as powerful agents capa¬ 
ble of granting benefits and interceding to heal illness 
and provide happiness and good fortune to those who 
worshiped them. Buddhist sutras, notably the Lotus 
Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) provided ac¬ 
counts of miraculous happenings and promises of 
worldly benefits for those who follow the Buddhist 
way. Such notions have consistently been emphasized 
by proselytizing Buddhist itinerants and priests who 
have composed numerous stories and miracle tales re¬ 
lating to Buddhist figures of worship. Icons and stat¬ 
ues of popular figures such as Avalokitesvara and 
sacred places such as temples have been portrayed in 
such stories as sources of spiritual power and benefits 
that can be accrued by all. Buddhist temples have be¬ 
come primary sites for making petitions for worldly 
benefits, and primary sources of protective devices 
such as talismans and amulets, which are widely used 
in Japan. In the provision of worldly benefits there are 
few if any distinctions between “elite” monastic cen¬ 
ters and “popular” temples; often the two are synony- 
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mous, with the monastic practitioners of purportedly 
elite institutions actively promoting the miraculous 
powers of the statues, icons, and relics at their institu¬ 
tions. Some scholars argue that there exists a “com¬ 
mon religion” (Reader and Tanabe) centered on 
worldly benefits, in which elite and popular, institu¬ 
tional (Buddhist) and folk religion are effectively parts 
of one dynamic. 

Folk heroes and pilgrimage customs 

One of the most striking popular figures of worship 
who grants worldly benefits is Kobo Daishi, who can 
be seen as an exemplar both of the folk transforma¬ 
tions of Buddhism and of Buddhist influence on folk 
religion. Kobo Daishi is the posthumous name of 
Kukai (774-835), founder of the Shingon Buddhist 
tradition and of numerous temples in Japan. Shingon 
Buddhist sources suggest that Kukai entered into eter¬ 
nal meditation at death, and the sect promoted him, 
in his posthumous guise as Kobd Daishi, as a tran¬ 
scendent miracle worker who could bring benefits to 
the faithful. Cults of worship developed around him, 
portraying him as an itinerant who dispenses rewards 
to the worthy and retribution to the venal. Pilgrim¬ 
age routes—most notably an eighty-eight-temple cir¬ 
cuit around Shikoku, the island of Kukai’s birth—also 
developed around this cultic figure; he has transcended 
sectarian boundaries and become the focus of an ex¬ 
tensive folk faith, still vibrant in modern Japan. A study 
by Kaneko Satoru (Shinshu shinko to minzoku shinko, 
1991) shows that the pilgrimage and veneration of 
Kobo Daishi are deeply embedded in the folk customs 
of Shikoku, and that such folk practices and attitudes 
permeate the lives of people who officially belong to 
orthodox sectarian Buddhism but whose daily lives 
and localized faith are rooted in Kobo Daishi and 
pilgrimage-centered folk religion. 

The interactions between Buddhism and folk reli¬ 
gion in Japan have been extensive. Folk religion is the 
underlying stratum upon which Buddhism and other 
traditions have built their foundations and through 
which they have responded to the needs and views of 
Japanese people. 

See also: Divinities; Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; 
Ghost Festival; Ghosts and Spirits; Japan; Local Di¬ 
vinities and Buddhism; Merit and Merit-Making; 
Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) 
and Buddhism 
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FOLK RELIGION, SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The folk religions of Theravada Southeast Asia com¬ 
bine elements of local spirit religions, local versions of 
Brahmanism, and Buddhism. The combination of 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and spirits is a total ritual 
system with as much internal tension as consistency. 
This is because, while Buddhism is doctrinally opposed 
to spirit religions, it recognizes and respects Brah¬ 
manism. Buddhism’s opposition to spirits is not based 
on the grounds that these religions are false; the prob¬ 
lem is that spirits are worldly powers, and people bent 
on salvation should not concern themselves with them. 
The Brahmanical divinities ( devata ), on the other 
hand, are seen as supernatural protectors of Buddhism, 
so interaction with them is considered wholesome. In 
practice, however, laypersons consider interaction with 
the spirits to be a practical necessity, and even monks 
must deal with them on occasion. 

Spirit religion 

The spirit religions have their roots in the pre-Buddhist 
past. There is remarkable consistency among the vari¬ 
ous versions of these religions across Southeast Asia, 
among both Buddhist and non-Buddhist groups. Spir¬ 
its are invisible beings with humanlike wills and emo¬ 
tions that are associated with specific places and objects. 
The spirits have the power to harm humans, and they 
will do so if they feel that humans have trespassed on 
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their territory, or if they have not been properly pro¬ 
pitiated. In Burma, spirits are called nat. In Thailand 
and Laos they are know as phi , and in Cambodia as 
neak taa or kmauit. 

Spirits are seen as, among other things, guardians 
of morality, particularly as regards proper community, 
family, and sexual relationships. This is illustrated by 
the Northern Thai tale of a prince who was visiting a 
friend, the ruler of a neighboring principality. While 
there he had an adulterous liaison with his friend’s 
chief wife, the reigning princess. On his return home, 
he had to ride across the mountains through the for¬ 
est, where a powerful spirit caused him to drown in a 
stream as punishment for his wrongdoing. 

As guardians of proper human relations, spirits pro¬ 
vide benefits to communities more than to individu¬ 
als. Spirit rites are important markers and maintainers 
of social solidarity in villages, families, and lineages. 
Benefits are believed to come to individuals when they 
turn to individual spirits for help with personal prob¬ 
lems. Spirits can heal and find lost objects, among 
other things. People first seek the help of local spirits. 
If that fails they turn to professional spirit mediums 
who are said to serve particularly effective spirits. 

Spirits that have been domesticated—that is, turned 
from things of the wild into elements of the human 
community—are powerful sources of protection for 
the people who honor them. The places they protect 
range in scale from whole kingdoms to individual 
rooms of the home. Generally speaking, the larger the 
place a spirit protects, the more powerful the spirit. On 
the other side of the coin, the smaller the spirit, the 
more likely it is to be offended by the wrongdoings of 
particular individuals. The bedroom spirit is the most 
dangerous of all if one offends it by committing an im¬ 
proper sexual act in its presence. Great spirits will 
afflict whole communities that offend them (for in¬ 
stance, by withholding rain), but will only punish in¬ 
dividuals of equivalent rank. The tutelary spirit of a 
kingdom may harm a king, but is unlikely to concern 
itself with the misdeeds of a peasant. 

The Buddhist cultures of Southeast Asia make a 
strong distinction between wild and civilized spaces, 
that is, between nature and culture. Wild spaces, such 
as the forests and mountains, are regarded as danger¬ 
ous and said to be filled with potentially harmful 
spirits. Humans encroaching on these spaces—for in¬ 
stance, to clear woodlands for agricultural fields— 
must take care to address the leading spirit of that 
place and ask permission to undertake human activi¬ 


ties. The spirit, and its attendant lesser spirits, are then 
invited to protect that place on behalf of humans. For 
their part, humans must make regular offerings to the 
spirits. These offerings can be as simple as small por¬ 
tions of food, often accompanied by tobacco and 
liquor, which are offered with humble words by the 
local farmer or householder, or the offerings may be 
as elaborate as large-scale animal sacrifices lasting one 
or two days and requiring the participation of spe¬ 
cialized priests. 

In addition to the spirits of wild places, spirits of the 
dead are also important. Like the spirits of the wild, 
they are bound to and protect designated spaces. One 
dramatic example is the ancient use of ritual homicide 
(human sacrifice) to create powerful tutelary spirits. It 
was sometimes the practice when building entrance 
gates to walled cities to seize an unsuspecting passerby, 
kill him or her, and bury the body beneath the foun¬ 
dations of the gate. The resulting spirit was considered 
to be particularly ferocious, having been ripped so 
wantonly from this life. The spirit was given offerings 
and beseeched to turn its rage against strangers seek¬ 
ing to enter the city for wrongful purposes. This spirit 
would receive generous offerings each year as part of 
the city’s elaborate set of sacrifices to its guardian spir¬ 
its. On a less gruesome note, the spirits of powerful 
and revered leaders are often enshrined as the protec¬ 
tive divinities of the people and places they once ruled. 
Since these rulers were Buddhists in their own lives, 
unlike their wild counterparts, they are likely to be 
moral beings and inherently benign. They, like some 
converted spirits of the wild, serve as protectors of the 
faith as well as protectors of the land and people. 
Burma (Myanmar), in particular, constructed a highly 
elaborate state cult of tutelary divinities drawn from 
the spirits of deceased rulers. 

Brahmanism 

Brahmanism (in its Southeast Asian form) tends to be 
directly concerned with male spiritual potency. This 
potency is applied for the benefit of all people, male or 
female, but the source of the power is closely connected 
with maleness. This operates at the individual level. 
Every man has a certain level of spiritual power or ef¬ 
fectiveness that derives from a combination of good 
karma (action) and textual knowledge. This spiritual 
potency can be built and displayed through conspicu¬ 
ous acts of Buddhist piety—especially temporary ordi¬ 
nation as a novice or monk—and knowledge of certain 
ritual texts. Particularly pious and powerful men may 
come to be known as learned masters ( acariyas ) or 
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Brahmanas. In their capacity as acariyas they are con¬ 
sidered to be half layman and half monk, and they serve 
as congregation leaders of Buddhist temples (viharas 
or avasas), where they mediate between the world of 
the laity ( gharavasa ) and the sacred world of the 
monkhood (sangha). Although this office is not spec¬ 
ified in the Buddhist CANON, it is extremely important 
to the everyday practice of Buddhism in Southeast 
Asia. In their capacity as Brahmanas, spiritually pow¬ 
erful men can also serve as healers and as priests to the 
Vedic gods, particularly Indra, Brahma, and the Lords 
of the Four Quarters. In urban areas this service can 
be a profession. 

Even men who do not take this profession or wear 
such exalted titles seek to acquire some degree of per¬ 
sonal spiritual potency. The male literacy rate was tra¬ 
ditionally quite high in Southeast Asia, in part because 
a knowledge of the Brahmanical religious texts was the 
best means to such potency. Even illiterate men are 
likely to have some practical ritual or magical knowl¬ 
edge, for such things are a necessity in daily life. The 
Brahmanical texts contain varieties of ritual knowl¬ 
edge. They include, for example, knowledge of the di¬ 
rection in which the earth-dragon lies in each season, 
which is important to consider when building a house 
or plowing a field. Various kinds of numerical magic 
squares figure as means of calculating auspicious days 
and directions for undertaking certain activities, such 
as setting out on a journey. There are also texts to be 
recited as spells for healing, love, and protection. In 
addition, certain texts contain the words required for 
sacrifices to the Vedic gods. In each case, however, the 
texts contain only the words for the rite. Knowledge of 
the proper materials to use and the proper perfor¬ 
mance of the rites must be learned from a teacher. 

See also: Ancestors; Death; Festivals and Calendrical 
Rituals; Ghosts and Spirits; Elinduism and Buddhism; 
Local Divinities and Buddhism; Merit and Merit- 
Making 
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FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 

The four noble truths are known best for their ap¬ 
pearance in the classic Turning of the Wheel ofDharma 
(Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra) . This address appears 
in the Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese canons of 
various Buddhist schools, with relatively little variation 
in the actual content and terminology of the speech it¬ 
self. The larger setting for this speech begins with the 
enlightenment of Gautama Buddha (566-486 b.c.e. or 
470-350 B.C.E. ). In the Basket of Discipline ( Vinaya- 
pitaka), a lengthy sequence describes how the Buddha 
left his five companions to pursue his own path toward 
enlightenment. He ate a bowl of rice porridge, and sat 
down under a pipal tree, vowing not to move until he 
was enlightened. Successively, during that night, in a 
series of three watches (each watch was about three 
hours long), the Buddha realized the four noble truths. 
During the first watch, he became aware of each of the 
four truths; during the second watch, he realized that 
he had to fully know the truth of each of the four truths; 
and during the third watch, he knew that he had, in 
fact, realized just how each truth was true. With that, 
he knew that he had reached bodhi (awakening), that 
he had escaped the endless cycle of birth and death and 
had experienced nirvana. 

The Buddha spent the next seven weeks in a state 
of bliss, enjoying his newfound experience of enlight¬ 
enment. A divinity from the heavens came down and 
asked the Buddha when he would begin to teach what 
he had just realized. The Buddha refused to teach, say¬ 
ing that what he had realized was far too difficult for 
other beings to know for themselves. After the divin¬ 
ity convinced him that there were others who could 
learn what he had to teach, the Buddha agreed to teach. 
He took time deciding to whom his first teaching 
should be delivered, and settled on his five compan¬ 
ions from whose company he had parted in order to 
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seek his own enlightenment. After he approached them 
and convinced them that he had attained the state in 
which there is no death or suffering (that is, the state 
of nirvana), they settled down to listen to this first talk. 
The Buddha’s first talk on dharma is titled “Turning 
of the Wheel of the Law” because after he spoke to his 
five former companions, explaining the four noble 
truths and the middle way of the eightfold path, one 
of them, Kaundinya, cultivated the eye of dharma— 
that is, he became fully enlightened. When he was en¬ 
lightened, Gautama Buddha had turned the wheel of 
dharma in this world for the first time, and nothing 
could stop the teaching of dharma and the enlighten¬ 
ment of other beings. 

The four noble truths 

The story of the Buddha’s enlightenment and the turn¬ 
ing of the wheel of dharma is the setting for the Bud¬ 
dha’s first talk on dharma to an audience. He explains 
that his companions should pursue the middle way, 
avoiding the extremes of self-indulgence and self¬ 
mortification, and then lays out the four noble truths 
and the eightfold path. The four noble truths present 
the fact of suffering in this world and the means to end 
suffering in the following verses: 

This, bhikkhus, is the noble truth that is suffering. Birth 
is suffering; old age is suffering; illness is suffering; death 
is suffering; sorrow and grief, physical and mental suf¬ 
fering, and disturbance are suffering. Association with 
things not liked is suffering, separation from desired 
things is suffering; not getting what one wants is suffer¬ 
ing; in short, the five aggregates of grasping are suffering. 

This, bhikkhus, is the noble truth that is the arising of 
suffering. This is craving that leads to rebirth, is con¬ 
nected with pleasure and passion and finds pleasure in 
this or that; that is, craving for desire, existence, and the 
fading away of existence. 

This, bhikkhus, is the noble truth that is the ending of 
suffering. This is the complete fading away and ending 
of that very craving, giving it up, renouncing it, releas¬ 
ing it, and letting go. 

This, bhikkhus, is the noble truth that is the way leading 
to the ending of suffering. This is the eightfold path of 
the noble ones: right view, right intention, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful¬ 
ness, and right concentration. (Book of Kindred Sayings 
[Samyutta-nikaya], vol. 5, line 410ff) 

Duhkha (suffering; Pali, dukkha), the first of the 
four noble truths, is defined in the first verse above. 
Suffering in the Buddhist sense means far more than 
suffering is usually understood in a Judeo-Christian 
context. For Buddhists, anything that one wants and 


does not have is suffering. Having something that one 
does not want is also suffering. Clinging to the five 
skandha (aggregate) that make up a person is suf¬ 
fering. In other words, if a person holds onto any as¬ 
pect of his or her being, whether the physical body, 
feelings, perceptions, formations, or consciousness, in 
the hope that any of those things exists permanently, 
that person will experience suffering. Buddhaghosa, 
a Buddhist commentator who lived during the late 
fourth and early fifth centuries C.E. in what is now Sri 
Lanka, explained that there were three kinds of suffer¬ 
ing: suffering that is inherent in a thing, suffering that 
emerges because things change, and suffering that de¬ 
velops because something else influences an experi¬ 
ence. An example of the last type of suffering would 
be the pain from an earache or a toothache that arises 
because of an infection. In short, all life is suffering, 
according to the Buddha’s first sermon. 

The second truth is samudaya (arising or origin). 
To end suffering, the four noble truths tell us, one 
needs to know how and why suffering arises. The sec¬ 
ond noble truth explains that suffering arises because 
of craving, desire, and attachment. Because one wants 
to avoid things that cause discomfort, and because 
one wants to have things that bring pleasure, these 
“desires” are the origin of suffering. If one does not 
desire things, then one will not experience suffering. 
If one wants to avoid the suffering that comes from 
thinking that the self (who “I” am) is permanent and 
unchanging, then one should not be attached to the 
idea of a self. 

The third truth follows from the second: If the cause 
of suffering is desire and attachment to various things, 
then the way to end suffering is to eliminate craving, 
desire, and attachment. The third truth is called 
nirodha, which means “ending” or “cessation.” To stop 
suffering, one must stop desiring. 

The Buddha taught the fourth truth, marga (Pali, 
magga), the path that has eight parts, as the means to 
end suffering. Taken together, the four truths present 
a concise and logical analysis of the cause of human 
suffering and an equally straightforward solution to the 
problem of human suffering: the eightfold path. 

The eightfold path 

The eightfold path is the middle way that the Buddha 
described during his first sermon, the way between the 
two extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification. 
The eight limbs of the path consist of: right view, right 
intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
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right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentra¬ 
tion. These are not sequential, because each one de¬ 
pends upon the other: They are meant to be followed 
and practiced in cooperation with one another. One 
cannot fully perfect the first step (for example, right 
view) until the last one, right concentration, is per¬ 
fected. When all are practiced and perfected, then one 
attains enlightenment. Each of these components of 
the path is “right” in the sense that it is an ideal that 
should be undertaken and practiced seriously. One 
should follow the path not just because the Buddha 
taught it but because this is the way to attain the same 
perfection and enlightenment that Gautama Buddha 
reached while sitting under the bodhi tree. The word 
for right (Pali, samma; Sanskrit, samyahc ) in each of 
the compounds that are found in the fourth truth can 
be translated as right, proper, or good; the meaning 
becomes clearer when contrasted with its opposite 
(Pali and Sanskrit, papa), which means wrong, bad, or 
even evil. 

Buddhaghosa grouped the eightfold path into three 
different stages, as shown in Table 1. According to 
Buddhaghosa, right view means having nirvana as one’s 
goal through eliminating ignorance. One should strive 
to see clearly, always envisioning reaching nirvana in 
one’s mind. Other commentaries have explained that 
right view means understanding the four noble truths. 
Right intention (sometimes translated as right thought) 
involves thinking according to the Buddha’s teachings, 
and always directing one’s intentions and thoughts to¬ 
ward nirvana, with keen attention to the proper ways 
of understanding the world. If one has abandoned 
wrong intentions or thoughts, then one knows that one 
is on the way to developing right intention. Some 
commentaries also explain that right intention in¬ 
volves the cultivation of maitrl (loving-kindness; Pali, 
metta) toward all other beings. Taken together, Bud¬ 
dhaghosa wrote that both right view and right inten¬ 
tion make up right wisdom, for one is then focused on 
the ultimate goal of the Buddha’s teachings, which is 
nirvana. 

The second group, right ethical conduct (sometimes 
translated as right morality), is more readily under¬ 
stood than the first. Right speech means not lying, not 
engaging in gossip, not slandering others, and not 
speaking harshly. Right action involves not killing liv¬ 
ing things, not stealing, and not engaging in sexual 
misconduct. When one practices right livelihood, one 
avoids careers or jobs that harm others. Specifically, 
one should not earn a living by engaging in trading 
weapons, slaughtering animals, dealing in slavery, sell¬ 


TABLE 1 


Buddhaghosa's three stages of the eightfold path 

Right wisdom 

right view 
right intention 


right speech 

Right ethical conduct 

right action 
right livelihood 


right effort 

Right concentration 

right mindfulness 
right concentration 


ing alcohol or other intoxicants, or selling poisons. 
When one practices right speech, right action, and 
right livelihood, one lays the proper ethical foundation 
for the other remaining stages of the path. 

The third and last group of the eightfold path, right 
concentration, includes right effort, right MINDFULNESS, 
and right concentration. Each of these limbs of the 
path requires focus and deliberate cultivation of cer¬ 
tain meditative practices. Right effort means deliber¬ 
ately preventing undesirable mental attitudes, such as 
sensual desire, hatred, sluggishness, worry and anxiety, 
and doubt, as well as deliberately letting go of such at¬ 
titudes if they have already arisen. Right effort means 
bringing about and maintaining positive mental atti¬ 
tudes, such as the seven factors of enlightenment: 
mindfulness, investigation of phenomena, energy, rap¬ 
ture, tranquility, concentration, and equanimity. Right 
mindfulness means cultivating an awareness of one’s 
body, one’s feelings, one’s mind, and of mental objects. 
The development of mindfulness is explained in detail 
in The Foundations of Mindfulness (Pali, Satipatthana- 
sutta); it involves simply watching and observing, for 
example, one’s body or mind. Right mindfulness is 
then accompanied by meditative practices of right con¬ 
centration, which enable one to develop “one pointed¬ 
ness of mind.” By closing the doors of the senses to the 
outside world, one focuses on one of a variety of ob¬ 
jects that are designed to enable the practitioner to at¬ 
tain specific mental states that lie beyond one’s usual 
daily consciousness. 

Taken as a whole, the four noble truths and the 
eightfold path are emblematic of all of the Buddha’s 
teachings. Because the Buddha is said to have taught 
these in his first sermon, they represent the most fun¬ 
damental teachings of Buddhism. The four noble 
truths are woven throughout all of the Buddhist 
worlds; they appear in countless texts, and the story of 
the Buddha’s enlightenment has been told even in 
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fourteenth-century Japanese No plays. The eightfold 
path, too, is representative of the path to enlighten¬ 
ment. The eight stages of the path are broadly designed 
to take a practitioner from the initial steps of right in¬ 
tention and right view—being properly focused on the 
attainment of nirvana—to the more strenuous medi¬ 
tation practices that enable one to cultivate awareness 
and insight and one pointedness of mind. 

However, because the four noble truths and the 
eightfold path are construed so broadly, it is difficult 
to talk about them as specific and explicit guides to the 
practices that lead to nirvana. While there are certain 
practices enumerated in the commentaries on the four 
noble truths and the eightfold path, the first talk on 
dharma in which the Buddha lays out the teachings 
contains no specific instructions on how one should 
recognize the truth of the four noble truths and the 
eightfold path. The Buddha himself simply states that 
he knew that he had to know the truth of the four no¬ 
ble truths for himself, and that he came to realize the 
truth of the four noble truths. The Buddha then in¬ 
structs his audience to do the same. In short, the four 
noble truths and the eightfold path are illustrative of 
the progressive path toward enlightenment, rather 
than being specific teachings on how one should med¬ 
itate in order to reach enlightenment. 

There are other meditation practices that employ 
the four noble truths and the eightfold path, such as 
the practice of the foundations of mindfulness. In that 
practice, one meditates upon the ways in which men¬ 
tal objects such as the four noble truths or the eight¬ 
fold path are constructed in the world, how they come 
to be, and how they pass away. Buddhist texts also of¬ 
fer an extensive set of teachings on how to meditate in 
order to reach enlightenment that incorporate the four 
noble truths and the eightfold path as objects of con¬ 
templation. At the same time, however, there are 
countless references to the significance of the four no¬ 
ble truths as a means to fully understand the dharma 
and to fully comprehend the right view that will lead 
one to nirvana. 

The four noble truths are often employed as an or¬ 
ganizing principle to describe the more detailed and 


complex set of teachings that are the framework for 
more specific meditation practices. As a representation 
of the enlightenment that the Buddha reached, and as 
an illustration of the path that others might follow to 
gain enlightenment, the four noble truths are the most 
significant teaching in all of Buddhism’s varied schools 
and traditions. 

See also: Meditation; Prajna (Wisdom); Pratltyasa- 
mutpada (Dependent Origination) 
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GANDHARA. See India; India, Northwest 


GANDHARl, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Gandharl, formerly known as Northwestern Prakrit, is 
a Middle Indo-Aryan vernacular of the ancient region 
of Gandhara in the northwest of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent around modern Peshawar in northern Pakistan. 
Gandharl is closely related to its parent language, San¬ 
skrit, and to its sister language, Pali. Gandharl was 
written in the Kharosth! script, running from right to 
left, unlike all other Indo-Aryan languages that were 
written in Brahml script and its derivatives, which ran 
from left to right. In the early centuries of the com¬ 
mon era, Gandharl was used as a religious and ad¬ 
ministrative language over a wide area of South and 
Central Asia. 

For many years, Gandharl was attested primarily in 
Buddhist inscriptions, coin legends, and secular docu¬ 
ments. Only one manuscript of a Buddhist text, the 
Gandharl Dharmapada, discovered near Khotan in 
Chinese Central Asia in 1892, was known. But in the 
1990s, many fragmentary Gandharl manuscripts on 
birch bark and palm leaf came to light. Most of these 
now belong to three major collections: the British 
Library scrolls, the Senior scrolls, and the Schoyen 
fragments. These texts are still being studied and pub¬ 
lished, so that knowledge of Buddhist literature in 
Gandharl is at a preliminary stage. But the texts clearly 
show that, as previously suspected, Gandharl was one 
of the major Buddhist languages, with an extensive lit¬ 
erature that probably constituted one or more inde¬ 
pendent canons or proto-canons. 


The Gandharl manuscripts date from about the first 
to third centuries c.e. They include the oldest surviv¬ 
ing manuscript remains of any Buddhist tradition and 
present a unique source for the study of the formation 
of Buddhist literature. Although the circumstances of 
their discoveries are not well documented, most of the 
manuscripts apparently came from Buddhist monas¬ 
tic sites in eastern Afghanistan, such as Hadda and 
Bamiyan, where they were buried in clay pots or other 
containers. 

The twenty-nine British Library scrolls constitute a 
diverse collection of texts and genres written in vari¬ 
ous hands and formats. The most prominent genres 
are legends (avadana or purvayoga), sutras, scholastic 
and abhidharma texts, and commentaries on groups 
of verses. The Senior collection, consisting of twenty- 
four scrolls, is more unitary in that all of the manu¬ 
scripts were written by the same scribe and most of 
them are sutras. The Schoyen fragments comprise over 
one hundred small remnants from miscellaneous texts, 
very few of which had been identified as of 2002. 

Gandharl sutras include versions of well-known 
texts such as the Rhinoceros Sutra (Pali, Khaggavisana- 
sutta) and the Sahglti-sutra, both in the British Library 
collection. The same collection also includes a frag¬ 
ment of a group of short sutras arranged on a numer¬ 
ical basis, like the Ahguttaranikaya of the Pali canon 
and Ekottarikagama of the Sanskrit canon. Among the 
many sutras in the Senior collection are Gandharl ver¬ 
sions of the Sdmahhaphala-sutta, which is part of the 
DJghanikaya in the Pali canon, and of the Cidagosihga- 
sutta of the Pali Majjhimanikaya, as well as several oth¬ 
ers that correspond to Samyuttanikaya suttas, such as 
the Veludvareyya-sutta and Parilaha-sutta. The Schoyen 
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collection includes fragments of a Gandhari version of 
the Mahaparinirvana-sutra. 

The Gandhari sutras are broadly similar to the par¬ 
allel texts in Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan, but 
they differ significantly in structure, contents, and 
wording. The same is true of Gandhari versions of 
other canonical or paracanonical texts, such as the 
Dharmapada (Pali, Dhammapada), which is attested 
both in the Khotan Dharmapada scroll and in a small 
fragment in the British Library collection. The para¬ 
canonical Songs of Lake Anavatapta ( Anavatapta- 
gatha) is similarly preserved in two fragmentary scrolls 
in the British Library and Senior collections. 

But the majority of the Gandhari texts have no 
known parallels in other Buddhist traditions, and 
many of them are evidently peculiar to the Gandharan 
regional tradition. For example, several of the British 
Library avadanas are marked as local literature by ref¬ 
erences to historical figures of Gandhara, such as the 
Great Satrap Jihonika. Such references provide impor¬ 
tant clues for the dating of these texts in or around the 
first century c.E. In general, the Gandhari avadanas 
and purvayogas are characterized by an extremely terse 
style, indicating that they are summaries of longer sto¬ 
ries, designed to serve as mnemonic aids for expanded 
oral presentations. This makes them difficult to inter¬ 
pret when no parallels are available. 

The abhidharma and other scholastic texts in the 
British Library and Schoyen collections also have few, 
if any, direct parallels, and thus appear to be products 
of local monastic scholarship that were not preserved 
in the Buddhist literatures of other regions. Prominent 
in the British Library collection are commentaries on 
series of verses of the type that in other Buddhist lit¬ 
eratures are found in texts such as the Sutta-nipata, 
Dhammapada, and Theragdthd. But the selection and 
ordering of these verses is peculiar to these texts, and 
as yet is not clearly understood. 

The doctrinal content of the Gandhari Buddhist lit¬ 
erature is consistently representative of mainstream or 
Hinayana Buddhism. With a few possible exceptions 
among the Schoyen fragments, which represent a 
slightly later phase of Gandhari literature, they con¬ 
tain no reference to Mahayana texts or ideas. Al¬ 
though it is difficult to identify specific sectarian 
affiliations for many of the Gandhari texts, at least 
some of the British Library scrolls probably represent 
the literature of the Dharmaguptaka school, since 
they were found inside a pot that bore a dedicatory 


inscription to that school. A Dharmaguptaka affilia¬ 
tion is also supported by the British Library SahgTti- 
sutra, which is similar to the version of the same sutra 
preserved in the Chinese Dirghdgama (Chang ahan 
jing), which is probably a Dharmaguptaka collection. 

The discovery of extensive remains of a Buddhist lit¬ 
erature in Gandhari, hitherto almost entirely unknown, 
provides support for the long-standing “Gandhari 
hypothesis,” according to which many of the earliest 
Chinese Buddhist translations were derived from 
Gandharan archetypes. This confirms that Gandhara 
was the principal jumping-off point for the spread of 
Buddhism from its Indian homeland into Central Asia 
and China. 

See also: India, Northwest; Mainstream Buddhist 
Schools; Pali, Buddhist Literature in; Sanskrit, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in 
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GANJIN 

Ganjin (Chinese, Jianzhen; 688-763) was a Chinese 
monk who played a major role in the establishment of 
Buddhism in Japan. In 742 Ganjin accepted an invita¬ 
tion from two Japanese emissaries to introduce ortho¬ 
dox ordination rituals to Japan. At that time a 
legitimate order of monks (sangha) did not yet exist 
in Japan and proper ceremonies to establish an order 
could not be conducted since Japan lacked the quo¬ 
rum of ten senior bhiksu (fully ordained monks) to 
preside over the ordination ceremony as required by 
vinaya regulations. 

During a twelve-year ordeal, Ganjin and his fol¬ 
lowers endured five shipwrecks, which cost Ganjin his 
eyesight and took the lives of thirty-six of his disciples, 
before they finally arrived in Japan in 754 on their sixth 
attempt to cross the sea. Once in Japan, Ganjin con¬ 
structed an ordination platform at Todaiji temple in 
the capital city of Nara and founded a new monastery, 
the Toshodaiji, to serve as a center for the study of 
vinaya doctrines. In 754 alone Ganjin and his Chinese 
compatriots ordained more than four hundred new 
Japanese bhiksu. Today, Ganjin is still revered as the 
founding patriarch of Japan’s Vinaya school (Risshu), 
which adheres to the commentaries on vinaya by 
Daoxuan (596-667). In addition to establishing 
Japan’s first properly constituted sangha, Ganjin also 
introduced Chinese medical knowledge, Chinese cal¬ 
ligraphy, and the texts and doctrines of the Tiantai 
school (Japanese, Tendai) of Buddhism. His biogra¬ 
phy, the To daiwajo tosei den (Biography of the Great 
Master of Tang China Who Journeyed to the East-, 779) 
by Genkai (Omi no Mifune, 722-785), is one of the 
early classics of Japanese Buddhist literature. 
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GAVAMPATI 

Gavampati (Pali, Gavampati) is a disciple of the Bud¬ 
dha, one of the first ten to be ordained and to have 
known the state of arhat. His name means “guardian 
of the cows” or “bull.” Gavampati is mentioned first 
of all in the Vinaya or monastic codes of the various 
schools. These sources report on Gavampati’s appear¬ 
ance after the ordination of Yasa, an early convert, 
whose example Gavampati seeks to emulate. Ga¬ 
vampati is introduced as a friend of Yasa’s; like Yasa, 
Gavampati comes from a rich Varanasi family. The 
episode, described precisely in the Pali Vinaya, is also 
evoked, with few differences, in Sanskrit texts 
(Sahghabhedavastu [Section on the Schism in the Com¬ 
munity], Catusparisat-sutra [Siltra on the ( Establish¬ 
ment of the ) Fourfold Assembly] ) and in their Chinese 
translations. 

The Theragatha (v. 38) mentions Gavampati’s 
supranormal powers and calls him a man of great wis¬ 
dom “who has surpassed all attachments and reached 
the far shore of existence” (Norman, p. 5). His myth¬ 
ical nature is explained in the text’s commentary 
( Theragatha-atthakatha ): During three prior lives, 
Gavampati accumulated merits that allowed him, in a 
fourth life, to live in a heavenly realm, where he re¬ 
sides in a sumptuous house, the Serissakavimana 
(Palace of Acacias). In his fifth life, in Gautama’s time, 
Gavampati saved a group of monks by stopping a 
river’s flood waters so that the waters remained stand¬ 
ing in the air, like a mountain. Echoing this theme, the 
Vinaya of both the Mahlsasakas and the Dharmagup- 
takas shows how Gavampati helped the Buddha and 
his retinue cross the Ganges on their way to Kusina- 
gara. Finally, both the Payasi-sutra and the Dhamma- 
pada-atthakatha (Commentary on the Word of the 
Doctrine ) emphasize that Gavampati resides, in a time¬ 
less fashion, in the Palace of Acacias. 

Gavampati’s unusual personality is even more ob¬ 
vious in the texts of north Asian schools. Jean Przy- 
luski showed how Tibetan and Chinese texts glorify 
Gavampati at the moment of his parinirvana. 
Gavampati was summoned to the Rajagrha Council af¬ 
ter the Buddha’s death. A young monk came to his ce¬ 
lestial palace to invite him, but Gavampati immediately 
understood that the Buddha had passed away, and de¬ 
cided that he, too, would accomplish his parinirvana. 
Then, he performed a series of wonders: He sprang 
into space; his body started to radiate water and fire; 
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his hands touched the sun and the moon; and, finally, 
his body wasted away while the river of his waters 
reached the land of men, and Rajagrha, putting an end 
to the dry season. 

Przyluski considered this story to be the expression 
of a pre-Buddhist myth that belongs more to the Asia 
of monsoons than to Indo-European stock. He pro¬ 
posed the hypothesis that Gavampati was the incarna¬ 
tion of dry winds chasing the waters away, and that his 
parinirvana could be interpreted as a bull-sacrifice that 
brought the drought to an end. Some scholars have 
criticized this thesis. Nevertheless, there remain textual 
facts that are disconnected from any known cult in In¬ 
dian Buddhism or in the Mahayana tradition and that 
feature Gavampati’s strange powers over water. 

Within the context of Southeastern Asian Bud¬ 
dhism, Gavampati has become a preeminent charac¬ 
ter because his textual dimension is enhanced by his 
ritual dimension. The Sanskrit text of the Mahakarma- 
vibhahga states that “The saint, Gavampati, converted 
people in ... the Golden Land [Suvarnabhumi],” a re¬ 
gion identified with Lower Burma (Myanmar) or with 
the central plain of Thailand. The Sasanavamsa, a 
late historical chronicle, tells more specifically that 
Gavampati was the first to preach the Buddha’s doc¬ 
trine in the Mon kingdom of Thaton. Ancient Mon in¬ 
scriptions confirm this legend, and one of them points 
out that Gavampati founded Sri Ksetra, the ancient 
capital city of the Pyus. Some Pagan inscriptions add 
that a cult, which probably disappeared around the 
fourteenth century, developed around his images. Ac¬ 
cording to Gordon H. Luce, the limited number of 
statuettes of the “Fat Monk” found at Pagan are in¬ 
deed those of Gavampati. Such images are today in¬ 
numerable in Thailand, where they are called Kachai, 
Mahakachai, or Sangkachai when they represent the fat 
monk seated in meditative fashion, and Phagawam 
when they show him covering his eyes or other bodily 
orifices. These images are venerated for their protec¬ 
tive virtues and for the symbol of renunciation of the 
senses they express. 

Therefore, it is mostly in Thailand, but also in Laos, 
Cambodia, and in the Shan states, that the Mon cult 
of Gavampati has survived. Several local texts in Pali, 
Thai, and Lao (such as Gavampati-sutta, Gavampa- 
tinibbdna, or Kaccayananibbana ) tell the story of a 
monk who resembled too closely the Buddha and so 
was often confused with him. He therefore decided to 
transform himself into a shapeless being and to take 


on another name, Gavampati. This tradition was then 
extended to another disciple, Mahakaccayana. 

See also: Disciples of the Buddha; Folk Religion, 
Southeast Asia 
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GENDER 

Buddhist perspectives on gender are multiple, diverse, 
and often contradictory, varying widely over time and 
space. This entry will first focus on early or mainstream 
Buddhism in India (especially as represented by the 
Pali canon), and then discuss views of gender particu¬ 
lar to Mahayana and tantra. Emphasis throughout 
will be on the ideology of gender expressed through 
Buddhist textual discourse rather than the actual sta¬ 
tus of Buddhist men and women historically. 

Gender in early Buddhism 

According to an important Buddhist cosmogonical 
myth found in the Pali Agahha-sutta (Knowing the Be¬ 
ginning), the ideal “Golden Age” that initiates each cy¬ 
cle of world creation is characterized by ethereal 
human beings who are identical, sexless, and androg¬ 
ynous. It is only when they become greedy for food 
that sexual differentiation into male and female gen¬ 
ders occurs, quickly leading to further moral decline 
in the form of passion, lust, and jealousy. Gender dis- 
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tinctions thus constitute a fallen and imperfect condi¬ 
tion and are a sign of humanity’s moral decline. A nec¬ 
essary corollary of this is that as individual beings 
perfect themselves by following the Buddhist path, 
they return, to some extent, to this genderless ideal. 
Since sexual differentiation brought about passion and 
lust, it follows that those who eradicate passion and 
lust would reverse the process of differentiation. Sym¬ 
bolically, this is suggested by the androgynous behav¬ 
ior and appearance of Buddhist monks and nuns, with 
their shaved heads, baggy robes, and identical forms of 
practice. Doctrinally, it is reinforced by early Bud¬ 
dhism’s frequent insistence on the irrelevance of gen¬ 
der in spiritual matters and the equal ability of men 
and women to attain liberation. Women are repeat¬ 
edly described as being fully capable of attaining nir¬ 
vana (as well as other spiritual goals), and there are 
many examples of highly accomplished women 
throughout the early literature. The Buddha’s direct 
disciples included many arhatls (female arhats) who 
were highly esteemed for their moral discipline, med¬ 
itation, and learning. The liberation of a woman is 
identical to the liberation of a man, as are the quali¬ 
ties that lead to it. 

This tendency toward androgyny and gender equal¬ 
ity in matters of the dharma must be balanced, how¬ 
ever, against a range of conflicting views equally well 
represented in early Buddhist literature. Despite the 
idealization and symbolic appropriation of the an¬ 
drogyny of the Golden Age, for example, it appears 
that once gender distinctions have developed, they 
must be observed and maintained. This is apparent in 
the way early Buddhist texts describe the Buddhist 
community as a “fourfold community” consisting of 
“monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen,” with the dis¬ 
tinction by gender being considered just as funda¬ 
mental as the distinction between monastics and laity. 
This sense of the separation and complementarity of 
the two genders is pervasive throughout early Buddhist 
literature: There is an order of monks and an order of 
nuns, the Buddha has two chief male disciples and two 
chief female disciples, and the lives of men and women 
are treated separately in complementary texts such 
as the Theragatha (Verses of the Elder Monks ) and 
Therlgatha (Verses of the Elder Nuns). Real, rather than 
symbolic, gender ambiguity is problematic and can¬ 
not be tolerated. In fact, proper male or female gen¬ 
der had to be officially confirmed at the time of 
ordination, and people of ambiguous gender of var¬ 
ious types were barred from entering the sangha. 


Distinction between the genders is further rein¬ 
forced by a consistent hierarchy in which male gender 
is made superior to female gender. The higher status 
of men over women is again pervasive throughout 
early Buddhist literature. Thus, the order of nuns is 
subordinate to the order of monks, seniority for nuns 
is calculated separately from and is lower than senior¬ 
ity for monks, and giving alms to a nun results in less 
merit for the donor than giving alms to a monk (a be¬ 
lief that has adversely affected the order of nuns 
throughout history). Moreover, this inferiority of 
women is not merely a matter of social convention, 
but is, in fact, karmically significant. Male or female 
gender is determined at the time of conception by one’s 
karma (action), with male gender being an indica¬ 
tion of better karma than female gender. In cases of 
spontaneous sex change (several of which are attested 
in the Pali Vinaya), the change from male into female 
is the result of a powerful evil deed, while the change 
from female into male is the result of a powerful good 
deed. The same is true of sexual transformations that 
occur through rebirth: In Buddhist stories, women 
sometimes aspire to be reborn as men (and succeed in 
doing so by performing good deeds), whereas men 
never aspire to be reborn as women (but occasionally 
are as a result of bad deeds). 

Early Buddhist views of female gender are further 
affected by the demands of male celibacy. Because of 
the threat women pose to this celibacy, there is often 
a tendency in these male-authored texts to associate fe¬ 
male gender with sexuality and lust, and to demonize 
women as immoral and dangerous temptresses out to 
divert male renunciants from the path. Women are de¬ 
scribed as being “wholly the snares of Mara,” and are 
said to be driven by uncontrollable lust and “never 
sated with sexual intercourse and childbirth.” The im¬ 
purity of the female body is also emphasized, and fe¬ 
male biological processes such as menstruation are 
depicted as being filthy and polluting. Alternatively, 
women (especially virtuous Buddhist laywomen) are 
sometimes highly idealized as nurturing wives and 
mothers or celebrated for their feminine beauty and 
fertility. But whether idealized as madonnas or demo¬ 
nized as whores, such persistent gender stereotypes 
tend to weaken the tradition’s clear statements of gen¬ 
der equality in matters of the dharma. 

It is also true that beyond the status of arhatship, 
early Buddhist texts are more ambivalent about 
women’s spiritual capabilities. In many texts, we find 
a list of the woman’s “five hindrances” or those 
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positions in the cosmos that are unavailable to her as 
a woman—including the position of buddhahood. 
Thus, BUDDHAS in the early tradition are never female, 
a view most likely due to the well-established notion 
that a buddha’s body is characterized by the thirty-two 
marks of the “Great Man,” including the mark of hav¬ 
ing the penis encased in a sheath. Even becoming a 
bodhisattva was an impossibility for a woman (at 
least according to the Pali sources) because one of the 
five requirements for making the bodhisattva vow was 
male gender. Nevertheless, since these sources envision 
both bodhisattvahood and buddhahood as exceedingly 
rare anyway and perceive arhatship as the only viable 
goal, this limitation has perhaps been less significant 
in practice than the unequivocal endorsement of 
women’s ability to attain nirvana. 

Overall, then, early Buddhist attitudes toward 
women and gender take a variety of different forms, 
some of which Alan Sponberg (1992) has usefully 
characterized as “soteriological inclusiveness,” “insti¬ 
tutional androcentrism,” and “ascetic misogyny.” In 
the present-day Theravada cultures of Southeast 
Asia, many of these views persist, but are also affected 
by modern developments, such as the greatly in¬ 
creased role of the laity and the global movement for 
women’s rights. 

Gender in Mahayana Buddhism 

All of the views on gender described above for early 
Buddhism, including the most misogynistic, continue 
to be found in the Mahayana traditions. Nevertheless, 
the advent of Mahayana also heralds some new notions 
of gender and significant adaptations of earlier ideas. 
In general, it is often said that female gender is reval¬ 
orized to some degree in Mahayana thought. This may 
(or may not) be true, but one should be careful to draw 
a distinction between symbolic representation and his¬ 
torical reality. The revalorization of female gender 
symbolically does not necessarily imply a better status 
for women in Buddhism historically. There is no evi¬ 
dence, for example, that the position of women within 
Indian Mahayana was any better than in the main¬ 
stream tradition. 

In the Mahayana tradition, the earlier religious goal 
of becoming an arhat was replaced by the new religious 
goal of becoming a bodhisattva (and eventually a 
buddha)—something every Mahayanist should do. 
Thus, the bodhisattva path was open to both men and 
women equally, and Mahayana texts are often noted 
for their use of gender-inclusive language, frequently 
addressing themselves to those “good sons” and “good 


daughters” who adhere to the Mahayana teaching. Ma¬ 
hayana literature is also full of positive portrayals of 
women, who function not merely as “good daughters,” 
but even as advanced spiritual teachers to men and 
full-fledged female bodhisattvas. Mahayana texts are 
not consistent, however, about what level of bo¬ 
dhisattvahood a woman can attain without first be¬ 
coming a man. Some of the most restrictive texts claim 
that as soon as a woman becomes a bodhisattva, she 
will never be reborn as a female again. Other texts, 
however, claim that bodhisattvas of quite an advanced 
degree can be female, though they ultimately must be¬ 
come male. Nevertheless, we also find in the Mahayana 
tradition the depiction of female bodhisattvas of the 
very highest order, such as Tara in India and Tibet and 
Guanyin in China, both of whom developed into ma¬ 
jor objects of worship and cult. 

Further complicating this matter is the narrative 
theme of sexual transformation found in many 
Mahayana texts, such as the Lotus Sutra 
(SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) and Vimalakirtinirdesa- 
sutra (Discourse on the Teaching of VimalakTrti). In 
episodes that make use of this theme, a woman is de¬ 
picted as being an advanced bodhisattva who has at¬ 
tained the highest wisdom and understands the true 
nature of reality. Despite these obvious capabilities, she 
is challenged in some way by a man, who expresses 
doubts about the spiritual abilities of women, often 
asserting the idea that a woman cannot attain bud¬ 
dhahood. The woman then refutes this idea by in¬ 
stantaneously changing her sex and becoming a man 
(sometimes a fully enlightened buddha). These 
episodes of sexual transformation have been inter¬ 
preted in a number of different ways. Most simply, they 
can be seen as Mahayana attempts to refute the tradi¬ 
tional idea that a woman could not attain buddhahood 
or advanced bodhisattvahood within the present life. 
Such episodes suggest that women can, in fact, attain 
these states, yet they also depict these women trans¬ 
forming themselves into men, thus ultimately holding 
to the technical requirement of a male body. Alterna¬ 
tively, however, these episodes can also be interpreted 
in light of the Mahayana philosophical notion of SUNY- 
ata (emptiness). Mahayana philosophy maintains that 
all phenomena are “empty” of any inherent self¬ 
existence, and all conceptual distinctions are thus rel¬ 
ative in nature and not ultimately real—including 
distinctions of gender. “Male” and “female” are noth¬ 
ing more than conventional categories, and for one 
who does not cling to such categories, they are as fluid 
and malleable as a magical creation. In this interpre- 
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tation, then, the sexual transformation is not to be 
perceived as a necessary step or prerequisite for bud- 
dhahood, but rather, as a teaching device—a playful 
performance by means of which the female bodhisattva 
demonstrates to her male challenger the essenceless- 
ness of all dharmas. This interpretation is supported 
by the fact that the sexual transformation is often ac¬ 
companied by statements asserting the truth of empti¬ 
ness and the ultimate irrelevance of all gender 
distinctions. It is also compromised, however, by the 
fact that it is always women who transform themselves 
into men (not vice versa), and that most of these trans¬ 
formations appear to be real and permanent. Episodes 
involving the theme of sexual transformation thus ul¬ 
timately remain ambiguous. Nevertheless, they do at 
least demonstrate that the Mahayana’s insistence on 
emptiness and the relative nature of all distinctions was 
explicitly and frequently applied to gender. Similar 
ideas are also found in schools that derive from the 
Mahayana; in the Chan School, for example, the ir¬ 
relevance of gender in light of all beings’ possession of 
buddha-nature is a common theme. 

In addition to the positive portrayal of female char¬ 
acters, Mahayana thought also revalorizes feminine 
gender on the symbolic level by identifying prajnapara- 
mita or the “perfection of wisdom” as a female god¬ 
dess. The goddess Prajnaparamita is worshiped and 
praised as the “mother of all buddhas” (since it is she 
who “gives birth” to buddhahood) and she is fre¬ 
quently represented in Pala-period Buddhist art. Since 
prajna is a feminine noun, wisdom itself is also seen as 
a feminine quality and is often paired with a mascu¬ 
line quality equally necessary for the attainment of 
buddhahood—compassionate skillful means or upaya 
(a masculine noun). The attainment of buddhahood is 
then envisioned symbolically as the union of male and 
female forces, whose complementarity and interde¬ 
pendence are emphasized. This type of gender sym¬ 
bolism becomes significantly more pronounced, 
however, with the advent of tantra. 

Gender in tantric Buddhism 

Tan trie or Vajrayana Buddhism represents a stark de¬ 
parture from both the mainstream and Mahayana tra¬ 
ditions in its emphasis on the category of gender. 
Gender, in fact, becomes absolutely central: Whereas 
other forms of Buddhism may have certain attitudes 
about gender, tantric thought is inseparable from its 
gender ideology. This makes it difficult to isolate the 
discussion of gender from a more thorough consider¬ 
ation of tantric philosophy and practice. Nevertheless, 


this discussion will limit itself to a consideration of 
gender symbolism, female roles, and male attitudes 
toward women characteristic of the tantric tradition. 

The gender symbolism involving the union of male 
and female qualities to produce the ultimate goal of 
enlightenment (noted above for Mahayana thought) 
comes to full force and becomes explicitly sexual in 
tantric Buddhism, especially in the highest and most 
esoteric class of tantras, the Anuttarayoga Tantras 
(Highest Yoga Tantras). These texts are pervaded by a 
sexual symbolism in which the female (often symbol¬ 
ized as a lotus) stands for prajna or wisdom, the male 
(often symbolized as a vajra or thunderbolt) stands for 
upaya or skillful means, and male-female sexual union 
stands for the joining of wisdom and means in the great 
bliss of perfect enlightenment. In tantric art, this is of¬ 
ten symbolized by depicting buddhas and bodhisattvas 
in sexual union with female consorts. In Tibet, where 
they were to become very popular, these depictions are 
known as yab-yum or “father-mother” images. The 
same symbolism is also physically enacted through a 
highly esoteric form of yoga involving ritualized sex¬ 
ual intercourse between male and female lay tantric 
practitioners, who together strive to produce the great 
bliss of perfect enlightenment within their own bod¬ 
ies. Even monastic tantric practitioners bound by the 
vow of celibacy engage in this sexual yoga—although 
in their case, the union takes place within the medita¬ 
tor’s own mind. The symbolism of sexual union is thus 
basic to tantric ideology and practice. 

Within this sexual symbolism, it is the polarity, 
complementarity, and interdependence of the two gen¬ 
ders that is emphasized. Buddhahood is envisioned as 
a perfect integration of male and female qualities, 
which join together seamlessly yet retain their distinc¬ 
tive natures. Philosophically, the union of male and 
female also stands for the overcoming of all dualistic 
thinking (including distinctions of gender) and the at¬ 
tainment of an enlightened perspective of emptiness. 
At the same time, however, female gender alone is 
sometimes explicitly privileged. Thus, for the first time 
in the Buddhist tradition, we see the depiction of true 
female buddhas such as Vajrayoginl, sometimes in 
consort with male partners but often alone, as well as 
other divine and powerful female figures such as god¬ 
desses, yoginls, and dakinis. Such images were made 
the object of complex visualization and meditation 
practices, as well as worship and cult. 

The dramatic revalorization of female gender that 
is characteristic of tantric symbolism also applies to 
men’s and women’s roles as depicted in tantric texts. 
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Perhaps the most striking aspect of higher tan trie prac¬ 
tice is the prevalence of women’s participation, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with the sexual yoga mentioned 
earlier. In tantric literature, women are often depicted 
as accomplished tantric practitioners and the teachers 
and founders of specific tantric techniques. Exemplary 
women such as Princess Laksmlrikara in India or Ye 
shes mtsho rgyal in Tibet are remembered and eulo¬ 
gized as respected tantric gurus, while the life stories 
of many of the most important male “founders” of 
tantric Buddhism mention female teachers and con¬ 
sorts. Male practitioners are repeatedly instructed to 
serve and worship their female consorts as goddesses 
and to see all human women as divine. Moreover, 
women are often depicted as reservoirs of spontaneous 
and enlightened wisdom, which is contrasted with the 
stale intellectualism of men. A constant theme in 
tantric biographies, in fact, is that of the male practi¬ 
tioner who is stuck in habitual patterns of thought and 
behavior until spurred on to a new realization through 
his encounter with a wise and enlightened woman (of¬ 
ten described as a dakinl or “sky-going” goddess). 

Exactly how this dramatic revalorization of female 
gender on both the symbolic and literary levels relates 
to the actual status of women in tantric communities 
historically is open to considerable debate. While it is 
clear in the case of India that some historical women, 
such as Princess Laksmlrikara, must have attained po¬ 
sitions of great prominence, the status of ordinary fe¬ 
male practitioners is far less certain. Female gender is 
indeed valorized in tantric literature, but perhaps this 
valorization is largely for the benefit of men. One could 
argue, in fact, that the constant attention paid to 
women merely demonstrates that the vast majority of 
tantric texts assume the perspective of a male subject. 
Likewise, though wise and enlightened women often 
appear in tantric biographies, the biographies them¬ 
selves are overwhelmingly about men, while many of 
the women are ethereal dakinTs encountered in dreams 
and visions who seem to lack the historical specificity 
of the men. Finally, it is also important to place the 
revalorization of female gender within the larger con¬ 
text of tantric Buddhism’s use of transgressive sacral- 
ity. One of the basic principles of higher tantric 
practice is to overcome all dualistic thinking through 
the intentional violation of societal taboos and the 
breaking of social conventions (such as we see in the 
practices of sexual intercourse, meat eating, and liquor 
drinking). From this perspective, the valorization of 
women (often low-caste women) as pure and goddess¬ 
like is effective precisely because it overturns the con¬ 


ventional assumption that women are inferior and im¬ 
pure. Thus, it may be the case that women, no matter 
how glorified, function more as a symbolic resource 
for men than as independent agents and subjects. 

In any case, it is not at all clear that the tantric val¬ 
orization of female gender has had any discernible 
effect on the general status of women in tantric- 
influenced cultures, such as that of Tibet. Neverthe¬ 
less, this does not mean that women themselves can¬ 
not make use of tantric gender symbolism in new ways, 
and this is indeed a recent trend among modern fe¬ 
male practitioners, particularly in Euro-American 
Buddhism in the West. 

See also: Body, Perspectives on the; Mainstream Bud¬ 
dhist Schools; Sexuality; Women 
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GENSHIN 

Genshin (Eshin Sozu, 942-1017) was a Japanese 
Tendai Buddhist master who is best known for his 
teachings on Pure Land Buddhism. Genshin helped 
popularize the deathbed nenbutsu ritual, in which the 
dying believer has a vision of Amida (Amitabha) 
Buddha and his retinue coming to usher the person 
into the Pure Land paradise. Genshin’s most famous 
work, Ojoyoshu (Collection of Essentials on Birth in the 
Pure Land), left an indelible mark on the thought and 
practice of Pure Land Buddhism in Japan, influenc¬ 
ing later masters such as Honen (1133-1212) and 
Shinran (1173-1262). 

Though Genshin is remembered principally for the 
Ojoyoshu, he was also a proponent of mainstream 
Tendai beliefs, particularly in his later years. He com¬ 
piled an important work on the Tendai doctrine of 
universal enlightenment found in the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra), and he organized the 
Shakako, a religious association that constantly tended 
the icon of Sakyamuni Buddha in Ryozen’in hall at 
Yokawa on Mount Hiei. Thus, Genshin’s Pure Land 
teachings, though largely separated nowadays from 
their original context, were simply part of Mount 
Hiei’s Tendai culture during his period. 

The Ojoyoshu is a compendium of quotations from 
scriptures, commentaries, and treatises on all aspects 
of Pure Land belief and practice. It may not have had 
an extensive readership in Genshin’s lifetime, but be¬ 
came widely known in subsequent centuries. Themat¬ 
ically, it focuses on the nenbutsu, the practice of 
contemplating Amida Buddha, particularly in medita¬ 
tive visualization, and of invoking his name as a verbal 
chant. Overall, the Ojoyoshu presents visualization of 
the Buddha and his resplendent world as the superior 
practice for birth in the Pure Land. But it also recom¬ 
mends vocal invocation of his name as an important 
practice for those incapable of meditation. 

Among the practices outlined in the Ojoyoshu, and 
also developed by the Nijugo zammaie (Twenty-five 
Member Meditation Society) on Mount Hiei, was the 
deathbed nenbutsu ritual. It was based on passages in 
the Pure Land scriptures indicating that Amida Bud¬ 
dha and his retinue would come to meet believers 
(raigo ) on their deathbed to usher them into the Pure 
Land. There thus developed the practice of sequester¬ 
ing the dying, surrounding them with spiritual friends, 
erecting an image of Amida before them, urging them 
to chant the nenbutsu, keeping their mind undistracted 


and focused on the next life, and thereby assisting them 
in a final vision of the Buddha coming to greet them 
at death. This ritual gradually spread and became es¬ 
pecially popular among Kyoto aristocrats, though later 
Pure Land schools did not all adopt it. 

Genshin’s lasting influence is reflected in the fact 
that one of Mount Hiei’s two dominant doctrinal lin¬ 
eages, the Eshinryu, traced its beginnings to him. 

See also: Japan; Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, 
Yombul) 
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GHOST FESTIVAL 

The Ghost Festival is the Buddhist-inspired festival 
held throughout China and East Asia on the full moon 
(fifteenth day) of the seventh lunar month. In modern 
China it is known as the Ghost Festival ( guijie ) or Rite 
of Universal Salvation ( pudu ). Older sources describe 
it as the Yulanpen Festival; various Sanskrit etymolo¬ 
gies have been provided for the term yulanpen, which 
refers to “the bowl” (pen) in which food offerings are 
placed for bringing aid to the ancestors suffering the 
fate of “hanging upside-down” ( yulan) in purgatory. 
In Japan the festival is known as urabon (the Japanese 
pronunciation of yulanpen) or more colloquially as 
Obon, the Bon festival, while in Korea it is called 
manghon il, “Lost Souls’ Day.” 

Most of the components of the festival were known 
in early Indian Buddhism, but it was only in China that 
they coalesced into a single mythological and ritual 
unit. Indian sanghas observed a rain retreat that ended 
with a monastic ritual in the middle of the seventh 
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Japanese Americans light candles during Obon, the Ghost Festival commemorating the ancestors, at Senshin Buddhist Temple, Los An¬ 
geles, 1991. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 


month. In India monks and laypeople engaged in a 
cycle of exchange, laypeople providing food, cloth¬ 
ing, and other necessities to the professionally reli¬ 
gious, who in turn supplied instruction and the 
chance of improving one’s rebirth. Ancestors and 
filial piety were always important parts of Indian re¬ 
ligion, and one of the disciples of the Buddha, 
Mahamaudgalyayana, was well known throughout 
Buddhism for his abilities to travel to heaven and hell. 

Uniting all these elements, the Ghost Festival was 
celebrated in China as early as the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury. By that time canonical scriptures, probably com¬ 
posed in China, provided a Buddhist rationale for the 
practice. According to the Yulanpen jing ( Yulanpen- 
sutra), Mahamaudgalyayana searches the cosmos for 
his mother. He finds her reborn in hell for her evil 
deeds, but is unable to release her from torment. He 
appeals to the Buddha, who founds the Yulanpen 
Festival and decrees that all children can bring salva¬ 


tion to their parents by making offerings to monks 
on the full moon of the seventh lunar month. In prac¬ 
tice the festival was part of the cycle of holy days, 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist, linked to the lunar cal¬ 
endar. With laypeople flocking to monasteries on be¬ 
half of their ancestors, the ritual was one of the 
highlights of the religious year, a kind of Buddhist 
mirror to the New Year, held six months earlier. The 
story of Mahamaudgalyayana proved that one could 
be both a monk—one who renounces family and 
leaves home—and a son who fulfills his obligations to 
his ancestors. Tang-dynasty (618-907) commentaries 
on the Yulanpen-sutra emphasize the importance of 
filial piety ( xiao ), the central ideal of the Chinese kin¬ 
ship system. Thus, the festival symbolized the accom¬ 
modation between monasticism and lay life. 

In later centuries the Ghost Festival moved 
increasingly out of the Buddhist sphere and into 
other domains of Chinese social life. The legend of 
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Mahamaudgalyayana (Mulian in Chinese) was retold 
in popular entertainments and enacted in a wide range 
of operas sung in local dialects. Storytellers and artists 
were especially interested in his tours of the various 
compartments of hell and in his mother’s misdeeds. 
Focusing on a boy’s devotion to his mother, the myth 
was part of the emerging Buddhist discourse about 
gender, female pollution, and the special forms of sal¬ 
vation required for women. The Daoist religion devel¬ 
oped its own analogue to the festival, celebrated on the 
same day, in which offerings to the Daoist deity known 
as “Middle Primordial” (Zhongyuan) brought salva¬ 
tion to the ancestors. The mythology of Mulian be¬ 
came part of the Daoist celebration and worked its way, 
in both Buddhist and Daoist guises, into funerary rit¬ 
uals performed by local priests all over China. 

The Yulanpen jing and its associated rituals were 
carried to Japan by the seventh century, when the state 
sponsored the chanting of the text by Buddhist monks. 
Beyond the reaches of government and monastic con¬ 
trol, the festival of Obon later became an expression 
of Japanese local culture. In modern times many com¬ 
munities sponsor local troupes who perform dances. 
In both urban and rural Japan most people still return 
to their family home to observe the holiday, visiting 
gravesites, honoring spirit tablets, and taking part in 
festivities. 

See also: Ancestors; Daoism and Buddhism; Death; 
Ghosts and Spirits; Hells; Intermediate States 
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GHOSTS AND SPIRITS 

By the time of the Buddha, around the fifth or sixth 
centuries b.c.e., there already existed the Brahmanic 
notion of a deceased person spending one year as a 
troublesome, disembodied spirit, or preta, wreaking 
domestic havoc to coerce still living relatives into per¬ 
forming the sraddha rites that would provide the de¬ 
ceased with a new body suitable for joining ancestors, 
as a pitr, in heaven. 

In early Buddhist scriptures, the figure of the peta 
(a Pali equivalent of both Sanskrit preta and pitr ) is re¬ 
tained, but is transformed from an intermediary, dis¬ 
embodied stage into a fresh rebirth in its own right, 
though one in which the peta is still dependent upon 
sacrificial assistance from living relatives. 

In the Petavatthu (Peta Stories), the canonical text 
dealing exclusively with the peta, some petas are said 
to endure an existence of total and continual suffer¬ 
ing, in which they sustain themselves, if at all, on im¬ 
purities. They exhibit a wretched appearance, and they 
are frequently found dwelling in such places as the la¬ 
trine of a former monastery, at doorposts and cross¬ 
roads, in moats, in forests, or in cemeteries where they 
feed off the flesh of corpses. 

In the Mahayana tradition, the preta is frequently 
depicted as a “hungry ghost,” a creature with a huge 
belly, but with a needle-shaped mouth through which 
it is impossible to pass sufficient nutriment to assuage 
the enormous pangs of hunger. 

No such description is found in the Petavatthu, ac¬ 
cording to which there are, in addition to those petas 
already mentioned, other petas who are said to resem¬ 
ble devatas (inhabitants of the various heavenworlds) 
of great psychic power, save for some deficiency that 
prevents them from fully enjoying the benefits nor¬ 
mally associated with their world. Most notable of 
these are the vimanapetas (petas owning celestial man¬ 
sions), who seem to be little different from other 
vimana- owning devatas, except that their heavenly 
bliss is interrupted at regular intervals by their being 
devoured by a huge dog, or by their having to con¬ 
sume the flesh they have already, as “back-biters,” 
gouged from their own backs. 

Though they often seem to dwell cospatially with 
humans, petas belong to a different plane, or dimen¬ 
sion. This dimension clearly emerges to be the heav- 
enworld associated with the Four Great Kings, who 
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police that world, which extends from the earth’s sur¬ 
face to the summit of Mount Meru, with their troops 
of yaksas, nagas, gandharvas, and kumbhandas. All 
manner of other nonhuman creatures, such as pisacas, 
bhutas, and eclipse-causing asuras, are assigned to that 
world, as are lesser deities, such as household devatas, 
tree devatas, guardian spirits of lakes, and so on. As 
Buddhism spread further into Asia, the various local 
deities and the like that Buddhism encountered were 
also assigned to this world. 

Despite the fact that rebirth as a deva and rebirth as 
a peta are deemed discrete types of rebirth, the devata 
and the peta seem to represent twin extremes of a 
whole spectrum of nonhuman beings dwelling in the 
heavenworld associated with the Four Great Kings. 
They are differentiated solely by the degree to which 
each is able to enjoy the pleasures of that world. 

Individuals become petas due largely to their failure 
in a former life to show charity to enlightened mem¬ 
bers of the sangha, or to demerit stemming from some 
previously committed evil deed. In order to under¬ 
stand the former, it is necessary to recall the earlier 
Vedic practice of pouring an oblation into the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire to create a sphere of personal well-being em¬ 
bracing not only this life but also the life to come. In 
the Buddhist period, the sangha performs a function 
similar to the sacrificial fire, in that, through donating 
alms to the sangha, one brings into being a counter¬ 
part of those alms on the divine plane for one’s use af¬ 
ter death. If one neglects to give alms, one naturally 
finds, in the life to come, no source of sustenance. 

Such postmortem deprivation of the Buddhist peta 
echoes the inability of the Brahmanic preta to join the 
pitrs due to lack of a suitable body. And just as the lat¬ 
ter’s predicament could be rectified by relatives per¬ 
forming the sraddha rites, so could the peta have its 
deprivation ameliorated through still living friends and 
relatives offering a gift to the sangha on the peta’ s be¬ 
half and then assigning the fruit of that donation to 
the benefit of the peta concerned. Whatever depriva¬ 
tion the peta had been experiencing is immediately rec¬ 
tified and the peta is, henceforth, able to enjoy the 
pleasures and comforts associated with the heaven- 
world. This practice, wrongly referred to as a “transfer 
of merit,” involves no transfer of merit whatsoever; 
rather, the peta is simply assigned the divine counter¬ 
part of the alms offered to the sangha on the peta’ s 
behalf. 

There is, however, one proviso: If the reason for ex¬ 
istence as a peta is due to, or complicated by, previous 


demerit, assistance cannot take place until that demerit 
has been exhausted. Moreover, it is said that part of 
such a peta’ s plight is that living relatives forget that 
he or she ever existed, and thus fail to offer alms on 
the peta’s behalf. For this reason, modern Sinhalese 
Buddhists, when bestowing alms, do so in the name of 
any former relatives they may have overlooked. 

Although black magicians sometimes commandeer 
petas against their will to do the magician’s bidding, 
they more often enlist the more willing assistance of 
other nonhuman beings, such as malevolent yaksas 
and bhutas, to achieve their ends, just as some of the 
latter have, on occasion, been transformed by power¬ 
ful monks into Dharma-protectors. 

Although the ordination of nonhumans is not 
permitted by the Vinaya, it is nonetheless practiced 
(e.g. in modern Thailand), and it is encouraged by cer¬ 
tain Mahayana scriptures, such as the Fanwang jing 
(Brahma’s Net Sutra). In East Asia (especially in 
Japan), ordination frees nonhuman beings from preta 
status. 

A Buddhist festival known as the Ullambana is still 
held annually in East and Southeast Asia. The festival 
is aimed at assuaging the suffering of “hungry ghosts.” 

See also: Cosmology; Death; Ghost Festival; Hells; 
Merit and Merit-Making 
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GYONEN 

Gyonen (1240-1321) was a brilliant Japanese scholar- 
monk of the Kegon school (Chinese, Huayan) who 
lived in the great monastic center of Todaiji in Nara. 
Born into the aristocratic Fujiwara clan, Gyonen en¬ 
tered the priesthood at the age of sixteen and at eigh¬ 
teen moved to the Kaidan’in (Hall of Ordination) at 
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Todaiji, where he later became abbot and remained for 
the rest of his life. 

With an eclectic approach to scholarship and prac¬ 
tice, Gyonen dedicated himself to exhaustive studies of 
nearly every school of Buddhism, writing monographs 
on Buddhist thought and history from the age of 
twenty-eight, beginning with his Hasshu koyo ( Essen¬ 
tials of the Eight Doctrines), a survey of the core doc¬ 
trines of the eight established schools of Buddhism in 
Japan in his time. Lucid and extremely informative, 
this work has served as a textbook for students of Bud¬ 
dhist thought from the thirteenth century into the 
modern period. Writing in Chinese, Gyonen went on 
to compose more than 125 learned works, exploring 
sutra exegesis, biography, ritual music, and so on. He 
also wrote the first detailed histories of individual 
schools in Japan and survey histories of Buddhism as 
a whole, carefully tracing the lineage, authoritative 
scriptures, and doctrinal evolution of all major tradi¬ 
tions from their origins in India or China to Japan. 
Gyonen has had a profound impact upon Japanese 


Buddhist studies, not only through the wealth of in¬ 
formation his writings contain (modern Buddhist dic¬ 
tionaries in East Asia frequently use Gyonen’s works 
as source material), but also because his historical view 
defining Buddhism as a collection of schools identified 
by a doctrinal and transmission lineage became the 
normative Japanese approach to the study of religion, 
an approach that began to be challenged only at the 
end of the twentieth century. 

See also: Huayan School; Japan 
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HACHIMAN 

Hachiman is one of the most popular Shinto deities. 
Originally a tutelary deity of a clan in Kyushu (south¬ 
ern Japan), Hachiman gained official recognition in 
the eighth century within the framework of state Bud¬ 
dhism. Until the anti-Buddhist persecution of 1868, 
Hachiman was worshiped as a “great bodhisattva” 
( daibosatsu ) and functioned as a protector of Bud¬ 
dhism and of Japan. 

See also: Japan; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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HAIR 

Manipulation of hair carries cultural meanings in most 
societies. In traditional India, individuals within soci¬ 
ety kept their hair controlled by some form of groom¬ 
ing. Controlled social hair stands in sharp contrast to 
ascetic hair, which is either left ungroomed to form a 
matted mass or completely shaved. The Buddha and 
Buddhist monks share this feature with other world- 
renouncing ascetics, including Hindu sannydsis and 
Jain monks: They are all shaven-headed. 

Early texts state that the Buddha cut his hair to two- 
fingers’ breadth in length when he renounced the 
world. His hair (and beard) remained at that length 
for the rest of his life, curling to the right. This is the 
way the Buddha is depicted in art. A stock phrase in 
Buddhist scriptures states that a monk “cuts his hair 
and beard and goes from home to the homeless state.” 
Shaving the head has remained a distinctive feature of 


Buddhist monks and nuns. Hairs of the Buddha, along 
with his nail parings, also came to be enshrined and 
venerated as relics. 

Shaving symbolized an individual’s separation 
from society, marked both by the monk’s withdrawal 
from home and social institutions and by his exclu¬ 
sion from socially sanctioned structures for sexual ex¬ 
pression. All ritually shaven individuals, both ascetics 
and nonascetics, such as criminals and widows, live 
celibate lives. Scholarship in a variety of disciplines 
has recognized the sexual symbolism of hair. Remov¬ 
ing hair at ascetic initiation symbolically returns the 
ascetic to a prepubertal state of a sexually undiffer¬ 
entiated infant. Removing hair implies the uprooting 
of sexual desires. 

Hair has remained a focus of attention and anxiety 
among Buddhist monks. Anthropologists have noted 
that young monks often express rebellion against au¬ 
thority and left-wing political allegiances by allowing 
their hair to grow a little longer. 

See also: Ordination; Relics and Relics Cults; Sexuality 
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HAKUIN EKAKU 

Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1768) was a Japanese Zen monk 
who worked to reform Rinzai Zen, and from whom 
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modern Rinzai lineages in Japan are descended. For 
Zen monks, he is known as an artist, scholar, and sys- 
tematizer of doubt in koan study. He stressed that 
koan introspection, especially the cultivation of doubt, 
was the only means to satori (awakening) and that 
initial sudden awakening had to be followed with more 
koan study ( gogo ) to deepen the experience. 

See also: Chan School 
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HAN YONGUN 

Han Yongun (Manhae, 1879-1944) was a monk, poet, 
and critic of the Japanese colonial rule of Korea. He 
was born in present-day Hongsong in South Ch’ung- 
ch’dng province in Korea. He took full ordination in 
1905 and devoted his life to Buddhist reformation, ex¬ 
ploring ways of Buddhist engagement in society. By 
aiming to make Buddhism socially engaged, and thus 
accessible to the public, his Choson Pulgyo yusin non 
(Treatise on the Reformation of Korean Buddhism ) pro¬ 
vided a rationale and blueprint for the modern reform 
of the Korean order. Areas of reform included: mod¬ 
ernization of the monastery education, development 
of propagation methods, simplicity of rituals, and cen¬ 
tralization of the sangha. Han offered leadership to 
the Buddhist youth movement that sought further 
Buddhist reforms and the sangha’s independence from 
the Japanese regime. 

In 1914 Han published the Pulgyo taejon (Great 
Canon of Buddhism), a digest of Buddhist scriptures in 
Korean vernacular intended to provide the gist of Bud¬ 
dhist teachings to laypeople and to help guide their re¬ 
ligious lives. As a certified S5n master, Han emphasized 
mind cultivation through S5n (Chinese, Chan) medi¬ 
tation, considered the fountainhead of all other activ¬ 
ities in life. 

In addition, Han’s social and literary activities oc¬ 
cupied a great part of his life. He was one of the thirty- 
three leaders of the March First Movement, which 
proclaimed Korean independence from imperial Japan 
in 1919, and he assisted in drafting the Korean “Dec¬ 


laration of Independence” for the movement. In 1926 
he published a collection of his poems, Nim ui chim- 
muk (The Silence of the Beloved). This collection earned 
him a name as the first modern nationalist poet. He 
also left 163 Chinese poems, thirty-two sijo poetic com¬ 
positions, and five novels. In 1944 Manhae died of 
palsy at the age of sixty-five. 

See also: Chan School; Engaged Buddhism; Korea; Na¬ 
tionalism and Buddhism 
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HEART S0TRA 

A text of fewer than three hundred Chinese characters 
in its earlier short version, the Heart Sutra (Sanskrit, 
Prajhdparamitdhrdaya; Chinese, Boruo boluomiduo xin 
jing) was given to the great translator Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664) to recite for protection on his pilgrimage to 
and from the holy land in India. Through his success¬ 
ful use of the sutra and its concise eloquence, the text 
became the single most commonly recited and studied 
scripture in East Asian Buddhism. The Heart Sutra is 
thought to embody the most profound teaching of 
prajhapdramitd, the perfection of prajna (wisdom), 
and it is recited in rituals by participants in the Chan 
school, the Tiantai school, and other traditions. 

The longer version of the Heart Sutra has a con¬ 
ventional sutra opening in which Ananda recites the 
teaching as given by Sakyamuni Buddha on Vulture 
Peak, followed by a formal conclusion. The short ver¬ 
sion lacks these framing elements, consisting solely of 
Avalokitesvara’s explanation of the identity of form 
and sunyata (emptiness), as well as a mantra. Based 
on literary evidence, Jan Nattier has argued that the 
short version was constructed initially in Chinese and 
then translated into Sanskrit. If correct, this would be 
an otherwise unknown sequence in Buddhist literary 
history. 
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The Heart Sutra opens with the statement that 
Avalokitesvara understood the emptiness of all things 
and was thus liberated from all suffering. Addressing 
Sariputra, the stand-in for the abhidharma under¬ 
standing of Buddhism in this scriptural genre, 
Avalokitesvara then describes the perfect equivalence 
of emptiness and form; that is, emptiness is not a sep¬ 
arate realm underlying or transcending the mundane 
world, but a different aspect of that same world, or a 
transcendent realm entirely identical with mundane 
reality. With concise but systematic thoroughness, the 
text denies the ultimate reality of virtually all aspects 
of that mundane world, including such quintessential 
Buddhist teachings as the four noble truths of 
duhkha (suffering), its cause, its elimination, and 
the path to that end. With a wordplay on attainment, 
taken first as sensory apprehension and then as the 
achievement of spiritual goals, the Heart Sutra de¬ 
scribes the perfection of wisdom as the source of the 
enlightenment of all the buddhas. Finally, it identifies 
the perfection of wisdom with a mantra: gate gate 
paragate parasamgate bodhi svaha. The grammar of 
this phrase is obscure (as is the case for mantras in 
general), even more so for East Asian users of the text, 
but it is usually understood to mean roughly “gone, 
gone, gone beyond, gone completely beyond; enlight¬ 
enment; hail!” 

See also: Prajnaparamita Literature 
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HEAVENS 

Buddhist cosmology recognizes a hierarchy of heav¬ 
ens ( svarga ) comprising the six heaven realms of the 
“world of the senses” ( kdmaloka) inhabited by their re¬ 


spective gods, and the various heavens of the pure form 
and formless worlds inhabited by the various classes of 
higher gods known as brahmas. These heavens are 
places where any being can potentially be reborn. Ex¬ 
istence in these heavens is essentially the fruit of whole¬ 
some ( kusala ) or meritorious ( punya ) karma (action), 
and is exceedingly pleasant. Indeed, in the higher heav¬ 
ens there is a complete absence of physical and men¬ 
tal pain. 

Rebirth in the heaven realms of the world of the 
senses is a result of the practice of generosity ( dana ) 
and good conduct ( sila ), while rebirth in the higher 
brahma heavens is a result of the development of sub¬ 
lime peace and wisdom through the practice of calm 
and insight meditation. While life in these heaven 
realms is long and happy, it must eventually come to 
an end with the exhaustion of the good karma of which 
it is the fruit. Rebirth in a lower and less pleasant realm 
is then a distinct possibility. To this extent, heavenly 
existence is not entirely free of duhkha (suffering) 
and falls short of the ultimate Buddhist goal of nir¬ 
vana, which constitutes a complete and final freedom 
from the sufferings of the round of rebirth. Nonethe¬ 
less, to be reborn in one of these heaven realms has of¬ 
ten been presented and viewed, even in some of the 
earliest Buddhist texts (such as the Sigalovada-sutta), 
as forming a step in the right direction and an inter¬ 
mediate goal on the way to nirvana. The goal of rebirth 
in heaven has thus been considered an appropriate as¬ 
piration of especially the Buddhist LAITY, but also any¬ 
one else who finds the demands of the practice that 
leads to nirvana daunting. The underlying outlook 
here is connected with the notion of the gradual and 
inevitable decline of the Buddha’s teaching, which 
means that the further removed we are in time from 
the Buddha himself, the harder it becomes to reach the 
ultimate goal. Thus, even the great fifth-century monas¬ 
tic commentator of the Theravada tradition, Bud- 
dhaghosa, writes at the conclusion of his manual of 
Buddhist theory and practice, Visuddhimagga (The 
Path of Purification), that he hopes not for nirvana in 
his lifetime but to experience the joys of rebirth in the 
Heaven of the Thirty Three and subsequently to attain 
nirvana having seen and been taught by the next bud- 
dha, Maitreya (Pali, Metteyya). 

In certain Mahayana sources the pure lands of 
buddhas, while technically distinct from the heavens 
described above, perform a religiously analogous func¬ 
tion. Rather than struggle for enlightenment here and 
now, far removed from the Buddha in time and space, 
and in circumstances that are somewhat unpropitious, 
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it is better to aspire to be reborn in a pure land such as 
Sukhavatl, the Realm of Bliss of the Buddha Amitabha/ 
Amitayus, where in the presence of a living buddha 
conditions are more conducive and enlightenment al¬ 
most a certainty. 

See also: Dana (Giving); Divinities; Indra 
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HELLS 

Hells play an important part in virtually all Buddhist 
traditions, past and present. As the lowest of the six 
(or sometimes five) paths of rebirth, hell is one of the 
most colorful parts of Buddhist cosmology, mytho¬ 
logical reflection, and practice. The hells are the worst 
(and therefore the best) example of the fate that greets 
the unenlightened after death, just as a pleasurable re¬ 
birth in heaven serves as a positive incentive. Although 
one might be tortured for a lifetime in hell, rebirth 
there is, like all phenomena in Buddhism, temporary, 
leading either to further misery or escape from rebirth 
altogether. Various etymologies have been offered for 
the Sanskrit naraka and Pali niraya. The normal Ti¬ 
betan translation is dmyal ha, while Chinese usage is 
usually diyu (Japanese, jigoku), literally “subterranean 
prisons.” 

Number and arrangement of hells 

Buddhist ideas of hell grew out of Vedic conceptions 
and share much with Brahmanical (and later Hindu) 
views of the underworld. Early Buddhist sources voice 
different opinions about the names, number, and lo¬ 
cation of the hells. Some texts discuss one great hell 
with four doors, each leading to four smaller hells; 
some claim there are five hells; some refer to seven un¬ 
named hells; some mention ten specific cold hells; 
some refer to eighteen, thirty, or sixty-four hells. In the 
most common system, eight hells are located, one on 
top of another, underneath the continent of Jambu- 
dvlpa. Closest to the surface is (1) Samjlva, the hell of 
“reviving,” where winds resuscitate victims after tor¬ 


ture. Beneath it lie: (2) Kalasutra, named after the 
“black string” that cuts inhabitants into pieces; (3) 
Samghata, where inmates are “dashed together” be¬ 
tween large objects; (4) Raurava, “weeping,” and (5) 
Maharaurava, “great weeping,” which describe how 
denizens behave; (6) Tapana, “heating,” and (7) Pra- 
tapana, “greatly heating,” which describe the tortures 
applied to residents; and (8) Avici, “no release” or “no 
interval,” where there is no rest between periods of tor¬ 
ture. Each hell has sixteen smaller compartments, 
named after the method of punishment: (1) black sand, 
(2) boiling excrement, (3) five hundred nails, (4) 
hunger, (5) thirst, (6) copper pot, (7) many copper 
pots, (8) stone mill, (9) pus and blood, (10) trial by 
fire, (11) river of ashes, (12) ball of fire, (13) axe, (14) 
foxes, (15) forest of swords, and (16) cold. 

Representations of hells in art and literature 

Most accounts of the hells include elements of moral¬ 
ity, deliverance, and entertainment. When under¬ 
stood properly, the underworld demonstrates the 
ineluctability of karma (action). Every deed has a 
result, and if on balance one’s life is particularly evil, 
then one is likely to be reborn in hell. The entire cos¬ 
mos is ranked; the various scales of measurement re¬ 
flect an underlying moral hierarchy. The hells are 
situated below the other five paths, and hell beings 
lead a longer life than humans or animals. The nat¬ 
ural order thus seems to maximize punishment. Some 
texts name the specific bad deeds that merit rebirth 
in specific hells: The more evil the deed, the more 
painful the form of punishment. 

Pointing beyond the realm of karma, most accounts 
of hell contain a soteriology, or theory of salvation. 
Literary descriptions of the tortures in hell encourage 
the reader to cultivate roots of goodness ( kusalamula ), 
leading to a better rebirth and eventually release from 
the pain of sentient existence. Paintings of the wheel 
of rebirth usually portray a bodhisattva or other 
saint bringing aid to hell beings, emphasizing that suf¬ 
fering can be conquered. And most images of the hell 
regions are juxtaposed to pictures of life in paradise or 
to portraits of buddhas who have transcended birth 
and death. 

In whatever genre they occur—folktales, drama, 
paintings, fictional accounts, or scholastic 
compendia—representations of the Buddhist hells are 
usually entertaining. Repetition is a common device in 
hell narratives: The inmates of the various compart¬ 
ments are tortured not once or twice, but three times. 
Their pains are described in grisly detail: People are 
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not simply ground to bits, but every component of the 
body (skin, bone, marrow, muscle, sinew, pus, blood, 
etc.) is discussed. Although Buddhist ethics are 
founded on nonkilling, Buddhist accounts of the un¬ 
derworld dwell on the violence meted out to average 
sentient beings. Alongside this graphic interest in the 
use of force, there is an equally strong comic strain. 
Many stories of Buddhist near-death experience in¬ 
volve mistaken identity, in which the protagonist is er¬ 
roneously sentenced to someone else’s punishment. 
Even austere philosophical sources list the cold hells, 
three of which are named onomatopoetically after the 
sounds of chattering teeth: Atata, Hahava, Huhuva. 

Attitudes toward hells 

Buddhists take a wide range of attitudes toward the 
hells. Like most teachings, the hells can be regarded as 
an expedient device, an effective way of motivating 
people to follow the Buddhist path. The hells have also 
been interpreted as psychological metaphors, as sum¬ 
mations of the state of mind one engenders by doing 
evil. While certainly authentic, these two interpreta¬ 
tions do not exhaust Buddhist views of hell. 

Tours of hell are found throughout Buddhist cul¬ 
tures. Mahamaudgalyayana, one of the disciples of 
the Buddha who was most skilled in supernatural pow¬ 
ers, was especially famous for his travels up and down 
the cosmic ladder. His tours of the underworld are re¬ 
counted in sources ranging from Mulasarvastivada 
mythology of the first few centuries C.E., to the 
Mahavastu (Great Story) in the fifth century, to pop¬ 
ular literature in China, Tibet, Japan, Korea, and Thai¬ 
land. Judging from the narratives of delok storytellers 
in Tibet, the hells are one of the most frequent desti¬ 
nations of modern spirit-mediums as well. 

The hells supply a rich fund of mythology for Bud¬ 
dhist preachers. Dharma talks use the tortures of hell 
to spark reflection on the law of karma and to en¬ 
courage ethical action. Stories of what happens after 
death replay the process of warning, reflection, and 
conversion. Some tales portray the lord of the under¬ 
world, King Yama, questioning the dead about the 
“three messengers” (old age, sickness, and death) they 
have seen while alive. Most people ignore these signs 
of impermanence, perpetuating egocentrism and evil 
deeds. Under Yama’s questioning after death, people 
who awaken to the perils of attachment can be released 
from suffering. 

Many saviors are paired with King Yama’s unbend¬ 
ing administration of impersonal law. Bodhisattvas like 



The Hell of Shrieking Sounds. (Japanese painting, Kamakura pe¬ 
riod, ca. 1200.) © Seattle Art Museum/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 

Ksitigarbha (Chinese, Dizang; Japanese, Jizo) and 
Avalokitesvara (Chinese, Guanyin; Japanese, Kannon) 
specialize in rescuing sentient beings from the tor¬ 
ments of hell. Visions of the hell regions are also sup¬ 
posed to motivate believers. Nagarjuna’s Dazhidu lun 
(Commentary on the Great Perfection of Wisdom) dis¬ 
cusses the hells under the category of “vigor” ( vlrya ), 
one of the virtues of the bodhisattva. Reflecting on the 
pain people experience in the hells, the bodhisattva is 
supposed to develop greater energy. Surveying the un¬ 
derworld makes the bodhisattva think, “The causes of 
this painful karma are created through ignorance and 
the passions. I must be vigorous in cultivating the six 
perfections and amassing virtue. I will eliminate the 
sufferings of sentient beings in the five paths, give rise 
to great compassion, and augment my vigor” ( Dazhidu 
lun, Mahaprajhapdramita sastra, trans. Kumarajlva 
(350-413), T1509:25.177c). 

See also: Icchantika 
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HELLS, IMAGES OF 

Images of Buddhist hells are found largely in Central 
and East Asia. Although descriptions of hell exist within 
early Buddhist literature, hell was not a popular sub¬ 
ject for depiction in India. The earliest extant Chinese 
images date to the fifth century and appear within rep¬ 
resentations of Buddhist cosmology. These hell im¬ 
ages are components of singular carved statues (often 
referred to as cosmological buddhas ), as well as larger 
painted cave programs. The hells are hierarchically 
placed at the bottom, with the earthly and heavenly 
realms above. Although the Shijijing (Scripture of Cos¬ 
mology) is fairly lengthy in the number and description 
of the various hells, the representations themselves are 
abbreviated. Numerous hell scenes in various media 
were produced between the seventh and eleventh cen¬ 
turies and were preserved in the Dunhuang caves of 
northwestern China. This hell imagery consists mainly 
of three distinct iconographic programs: imagery re¬ 
lated to Dizang Bodhisattva (Sanskrit, Ksitigarbha; 
Japanese, Jizo Bosatsu), to the Ten Kings of Hell, and 
to Mulian (Sanskrit, Mahamaudgalyayana). 

Dizang and the Ten Kings of Hell 

Images of Dizang Bodhisattva were often used in fu¬ 
nerary rituals by relatives who viewed him as a savior 
of souls trapped in the various hells. Dizang is shown 
dressed either as a monk carrying a staff or as a princely 
bodhisattva. A number of hanging silk paintings show 


Dizang in the company of the Ten Kings of Hell, over 
whom he presides. Yet it is also common for the Ten 
Kings to be depicted independent of Dizang, ruling 
over their respective courts. The Chinese term for hell, 
diyu, translates as “subterranean prison,” and the Ten 
Kings are thus depicted as judges. The exception is 
King Yama, who is always in regal attire. Yama was the 
original king of the Indian Buddhist underworld, and 
it is in his court that the karmic mirror, showing an 
individual’s deeds, is often found. Variations often 
show all Ten Kings in royal trappings, leading to the 
common usage of the term Ten Yamas. Monkey-faced 
or military-attired attendants keep track of a soul’s 
crimes and aid in meting out the appropriate punish¬ 
ment. One common representational element found 
in virtually all hell imagery is that of the naked sinner 
in a cangue, a form of earthly punishment commonly 
seen in medieval China and Japan. Also critical to hell 
imagery is a preponderance of flames and blood. Yet 
unlike hell in a Judeo-Christian sense, Buddhist hells 
are not permanent, but a means to expiate bad karma 
(action) before moving on to the next rebirth. 

Several hand scrolls depicting the Ten Kings were 
found at Dunhuang. These scrolls hint at the usage of 
hell imagery within a public sphere. Monks would ed¬ 
ify the laity with visions of the torments of hell that 
awaited them, or more importantly, their deceased rel¬ 
atives. The belief in the apocryphal Shi wang jing 
(Scripture of the Ten Kings) led to their worship as in¬ 
tercessors who could move the deceased more quickly 
through the realms of hell to the promised Pure Land. 
Worship of the Ten Kings centers on the idea that each 
soul passes in front of each of the kings at predeter¬ 
mined points over a three-year duration. On these 
days, offerings need to be made to each of the Ten 
Kings. Besides hand scrolls, Ten Kings imagery also ex¬ 
ists in smaller booklet format, indicating mass pro¬ 
duction as well as a more personal use. 

Depictions of hell far exceeded literary descriptions 
in both variety and detail, a fact most likely due to anx¬ 
iety for the welfare of the dead. In the Scripture on the 
Ten Kings, no hells are actually described. Works can 
be found that are consistent in their depiction of the 
Ten Kings and their courts while greatly varying in the 
tortures shown. The largest sculpted depiction of hell 
scenes can be found at Baodingshan in Sichuan 
province in China. The worshipper at Baodingshan is 
confronted with an immediate reminder of how his 
present actions will affect his future fate—a twenty- 
five-foot-high sculpted depiction of the wheel of life, 
of which the six destinies of rebirth are one portion. 
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Ksitigarbha (Dizang) Bodhisattva rescuing vicitms from the torments of hell, from a painting at Dunhuang. (Chinese, eighth century.) 
© The Art Archive/British Museum/The Art Archive. Reproduced by permission. 


Hell is one of the six possibilities, the others being hun¬ 
gry ghost, animal, asura, human, or deva. The wor¬ 
shipper then moves around to the other side of the 
grotto where he first encounters the promise of the 
Pure Land, then the grim realities of hell. This hell 
tableau includes Dizang and the Ten Kings set above 
a chaotic grouping of eighteen hells. Engraved texts aid 
the worshipper by both identifying the sins commit¬ 
ted and providing the necessary ritual hymn to recite 
in order to gain release. Unique to this hell grouping 
is a sculpted section devoted specifically to admoni¬ 
tions against alcohol consumption by, or sale to, the 
clergy. Also unusual is a depiction of a Freezing Hell, 
which is more common in Tibetan and Mongolian de¬ 
scriptions of hell. 

In Japan, the pains of hell, along with the Pure 
Land’s rewards, may have been imported in the sev¬ 
enth century from China, although extant hell imagery 
dates mainly to after the eleventh century. King Yama 
takes the form of Emma-O, being portrayed as a judge 
in both painted and sculpted form. There are also sev¬ 
eral twelfth-century versions of hell, collectively re¬ 
ferred to as the Jigoku zoshi (Hand Scrolls of Buddhist 
Hells). These painted works are distinctive in the im¬ 
agery shown. Although they share characteristics with 
Chinese hell imagery, such as the Hell of Feces and 
Filth and the Hell of Grinding, the Japanese works also 
include unique representations, such as the Hell of 
Cocks, for those cruel to living things; the Hell of 
Worms, for those who commit adultery or theft; and 
the Hell of Pus and Blood, in which the damned are 


tortured by being repeatedly stung by large wasps. 
Hungry ghosts are often linked to hell imagery, al¬ 
though technically they are not hell dwellers, but an¬ 
other option on the six destinies of rebirth. The 
best-known imagery depicting hungry ghosts is the 
twelfth-century Japanese work entitled Gaki zoshi 
(Hungry Ghosts Hand Scroll). 

Mulian 

The last iconographic program is that of Mulian, one 
of the ten chief disciples of the Buddha. Mulian goes 
in search of his deceased mother only to discover that 
she is not in a heavenly realm. The Yulanpen jing, col¬ 
loquially referred to as “Scripture of Mulian Rescuing 
His Mother from the Underworld” was represented in 
a variety of media, including bianwen (transforma¬ 
tion texts), which were used to propagate the Buddhist 
faith among the uneducated, and their accompanying 
BIANXIANG (TRANSFORMATION TABLEAUX), both of 
which first appeared in late Tang dynasty China 
(618-907). Celebrations of the annual Ghost Festi¬ 
val often included theatrical productions of the Mu¬ 
lian story as well. Murals of the Mulian story in Cave 
19 at Yulin, near Dunhuang, depict his travels through 
the hell regions. These works afforded worshippers ex¬ 
plicit glimpses into the horrors of hell as Mulian 
worked his way down to the Hell of the Iron Bed, 
where his mother was being tortured for keeping alms 
meant for the clergy. Hells seen along the way included 
Knife Mountain Hell, where one was repeatedly sliced 
open by knives while attempting to scramble out, or 
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Boiling Cauldron Hell, where Horsehead or Oxhead, 
minions of the Ten Kings, ensured that the sinner 
stayed within a vat of boiling oil. Mulian eventually 
would find and free his mother, but not before rein¬ 
forcing the Buddhist belief in karmic retribution. 
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HERMENEUTICS 

The term hermeneutics derives from the Greek god Her¬ 
mes, the messenger of the gods, whose task was to com¬ 
municate between gods and humans. Since both sides 
had different languages and worldviews, it was neces¬ 
sary to interpret a god’s wishes in ways that humans 
could comprehend. In addition, Hermes had to under¬ 
stand the god’s intentions and how to translate them. 

In its earliest uses in Western thought, hermeneu¬ 
tics was mainly associated with biblical exegesis, and 
specifically with the rules and standards that should 
guide interpretation of scripture. During the twentieth 
century, its scope was considerably widened, and it is 
now generally seen as a fundamental aspect of all the 
humanities and social sciences. It should be noted, 
however, that the term hermeneutics is not generally 
conceived as applying to all interpretation, but rather 
to the rules and methods that guide it. 


In the Indian Buddhist context, hermeneutical lit¬ 
erature is mainly concerned with identifying the 
intention ( abhipraya ) behind scriptural statements, 
particularly those that are viewed as being in conflict 
with other statements. The Buddhist case presents spe¬ 
cial difficulties for interpretation because of the vast¬ 
ness of Buddhist scriptural literatures and the plethora 
of conflicting doctrines and practices. According to 
Buddhist tradition, the Buddha traveled from place to 
place teaching those who came to him with questions. 
He is compared to a skilled physician who provides dif¬ 
ferent medicines specific to particular illnesses. The 
Buddha taught each person or group what would be 
most helpful soteriologically; he was not principally 
concerned with creating an internally consistent doc¬ 
trinal system. Thus, after his death, his followers were 
left with a corpus of texts that all claimed canonical sta¬ 
tus, but that contained often contradictory teachings. 

From an early period, Indian Buddhist exegetes 
strove to differentiate those statements that were of 
“provisional meaning” ( neyartha ) from those of “de¬ 
finitive meaning” ( nltartha). The former were expedi¬ 
ent teachings given to a particular person or group, but 
they do not represent the Buddha’s final thought, while 
the latter reflect the (often hidden) intention behind 
his teaching. 

Buddhist hermeneutics became even more difficult 
around the first century C.E. when large numbers of new 
texts began to appear that purported to have been spo¬ 
ken by the Buddha when he was alive, but that often 
differed in style, content, and doctrine from the texts 
contained in earlier canons. These were the sutras of 
the Mahayana school, which claimed to supersede 
earlier teachings, most of which were said to be of 
merely provisional meaning. Within this new litera¬ 
ture, however, there were even more conflicting doc¬ 
trines. Many texts contained statements attributed to 
the Buddha that claimed that a particular teaching 
should be viewed as his final thought, but these state¬ 
ments were sometimes contradicted by other sutras. 

Buddhist exegetes generally responded to this sit¬ 
uation by privileging certain texts and basing their 
interpretive schemas on them. Some of the new 
Mahayana texts provided specific guidelines for in¬ 
terpretation. The Samdhinirmocana-sutra (Ti¬ 
betan, Dgongs pa nges par ‘grel pa’i mdo; Sutra on 
Unfurling the Real Meaning), for example, states that 
Buddha’s teachings may be divided into three “wheels 
of doctrine” ( dharmacakra ). The first two wheels— 
comprising certain Hinayana doctrines and teachings 
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relating to Sunyata (emptiness) in Perfection of Wis¬ 
dom sutras—are said to be of provisional meaning, 
while the third (the teachings of the Samdhinirmo- 
cana ) is said to be definitive. 

In some Mahayana sutras, an alternative strategy is 
proposed: The level of a particular text is determined by 
subject matter. The most advanced sutras are those that 
directly discuss emptiness, a doctrine only taught to 
the most advanced disciples. Thus, if a sutra examines 
emptiness as its main object of discourse, it should be 
viewed as representing Buddha’s definitive intention. 

Tibetan exegetes generally based their interpretive 
schemas on Indian precedents. Several, for example, 
used the “three wheels of doctrine” model as a basis 
for differentiating interpretable from definitive scrip¬ 
tures. In his Legs bshad snying po (Essence of Good 
Explanations), Tsong kha pa (1357-1419) divided 
his presentation into two sections, one based on the 
Samdhinirmocana-sutra, the main scriptural source 
for the Yogacara school, and the other on the 
Aksayamatinirdesa-sutra (Tibetan, Bio gros mi zadpas 
bstan pa’i mdo\ Chinese, Achamo pusa jing; Discourse 
Taught by Aksayamati), which he considered to be 
definitive for Madhyamaka school hermeneutics. 
Other Tibetan exegetes altered the three wheels 
schema, and claimed that the first wheel was com¬ 
prised of HInayana teachings, the second of Mahayana 
teachings, and the third and definitive wheel was de¬ 
clared to be the tantric teachings of Vajrayana. 

East Asian exegetes faced all the same problems as 
their counterparts in India and Tibet, but they also en¬ 
countered difficulties related to the haphazard nature 
of textual transmission to the region. Unlike the rela¬ 
tively ordered transmission of texts to Tibet, Buddhist 
literature came to China via numerous different routes, 
and there was little coordination in these efforts. Some¬ 
times a commentary would arrive in China before the 
root text, and the Chinese were faced with an enormous 
imported literature containing various competing and 
incompatible claims to authority. Several Chinese 
Buddhist exegetes developed classification schemes 
(panjiao), which were generally based on a particular 
text (or a related group of texts) and which ranked 
scriptures hierarchically. One of the most important of 
these was the Tiantai schema, which was based on the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra; Chi¬ 
nese, Miaofa lianhua jing) and divided the Buddha’s 
teaching career into five periods and eight teachings 
(wushi bajiao). Fazang (643-712) and the Huayan 
school had an alternative five-teaching schema, which 


culminated in the Perfect Teaching ( yuanjiao) of the 
Huayan jing (Sanskrit, Avatamsaka-sutra; Flower Gar¬ 
land Sutra). 

In Japan, the Kamakura period (1185-1333) saw the 
development of indigenous Buddhist schools, and 
most of these also developed their own classification 
systems. Nichiren (1222-1282), for example, used the 
Lotus Sutra as the basis for his teachings, and the Zen, 
Esoteric, and Pure Land schools also developed rank¬ 
ing systems in which their own doctrines and scrip¬ 
tures were placed at the top of the doctrinal hierarchy, 
while others were relegated to inferior positions. 

Most traditional Buddhist exegetes have been in¬ 
volved in what the German philosopher Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (1900-2002) dismissed as the “Romantic 
endeavor,” that is, attempting to discern the intention 
of the purported author of their scriptures (i.e., the 
Buddha). Underlying their efforts was a shared con¬ 
viction that the experience of buddhahood is available 
to all and that as one approaches it, one’s mind more 
and more closely approximates that of the Buddha. 
Thus it is assumed that competent exegetes are able to 
re-create the true intentions underlying apparently 
contradictory scriptural statements and arrive at in¬ 
terpretations that accurately reflect the Buddha’s ulti¬ 
mate intent, which is assumed by traditional Buddhists 
to be free from contradiction. 

See also: Commentarial Literature; Scripture 
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HIMALAYAS, BUDDHIST ART IN 

The wide geographic area covered by the Himalayan 
range and reaching from Kashmir in the west to Mon¬ 
golia in the east includes several civilizations dedicated 
to Buddhism, often in close symbiosis with other reli¬ 
gions. The strength of autochthonous traditions and 
the different ways in which Buddhism was imported 
from foreign cultures resulted in different types of 
Buddhist art in this region. 

Kashmir 

Sarvastivada Buddhism was the dominant religion in 
Kashmir until the sixth century; from the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries Mahayana Buddhism was also a 
strong force. During this period Buddhist art in Kash¬ 
mir developed a characteristic national style embody¬ 
ing elements from Gupta India and Gandhara, and 
even from Syrian-Byzantine styles. 

No early Kashmiri Buddhist monastery remains in¬ 
tact, but in structure and style they were probably sim¬ 
ilar to the still existing brahmanical structures. In 
Parihasapura (Paraspor), there are remains of temples 
and of a stupa that date to the first half of the eighth 
century. The square halls and chapels of these struc¬ 
tures were characterized by lantern-ceilings consisting 
of superimposed intersecting squares and tympana of 
triangular gables over openings in the facade that en¬ 
closed a trefoil arch. The chapels had fluted pillars and 
stepped pyramidal roofs. A special type of building de¬ 
sign was the pancayatana form, which consisted of a 
cubic structure with entrances in all four walls and a 
large central tower and smaller caitya-like elements at 
all four corners. 

The remains of stupas allow scholars to reconstruct 
their original appearance. The stupa in Huviskapura 
(Uskur), located inside a large courtyard, includes 
terra-cotta and stucco fragments that show Gandhara 
influences. Other remains at Sadarhadvana (Harvan), 
datable to between 400 and 500 c.E., can be recon¬ 
structed by terra-cotta plaques showing miniature 
stupas. The enormous Cankuna-stupa at Parihasa¬ 
pura, datable to the first half of the eighth century, had 
a large square double platform with projecting stair¬ 
cases on each side and indented corners, making it 
somewhat similar to the Borobudur in Java. 

Only a few early Kashmiri Buddhist sculptures in 
stone have survived, including a life-size standing bo- 
dhisattva unearthed at Pandrenthan (Puranadhisthana), 
datable to the seventh or eighth century. Stucco and 


terra-cotta fragments, stylistically comparable to Hadda 
and Taxila, were found in the ruined stupa at Uskur. 
Sculptures in bronze are also well documented; their 
yellowish brass material, often with inlays of copper 
and silver, is typical. Beginning in the eighth century, 
standing figures of Buddha Sakyamuni wore garments 
with stylized folds, sometimes including a capelike 
“cloud-collar” around the neck. The Buddha was also 
often represented seated and wearing a crown. The 
stylistic roots for such representations may be found 
in Bengal. Kashmiri bodhisattvas were generally orna¬ 
mental, with a luxuriant surface. Avalokitesvara is of¬ 
ten shown seated in a pensive mood, a form probably 
derived from Gandhara models. There are also exam¬ 
ples of other bodhisattvas, such as Maitreya or Va- 
jrapani, as well as goddesses like Tara clad in tight 
bodices accentuating their feminine appearance. After 
the eighth century, fierce deities of the tantric pan¬ 
theon were also represented. 

An impression of what the lost Buddhist murals in 
Kashmir must have looked liked may be gained from 
the enormously rich twelfth-century wall paintings in 
Ladakh, especially those at Alchi, which were proba¬ 
bly executed by Kashmiri artists. 

Nepal 

Nepal’s proximity to Northern India influenced the 
Buddhist art in Nepal on many levels; these Indian in¬ 
fluences were later integrated into existing local tradi¬ 
tions. The earliest still existing monuments were stupas. 
The four Asoka stupas erected at the cardinal points 
near the entrances to the city of Patan are related to ba¬ 
sic Indian forms of the third century, as exemplified by 
the Great Stupa of SancI. The stupas at Patan have flat 
tumulus-like cupolas on low walls, small shrines for re¬ 
liefs of buddhas, and square harmikas (pavilion-like 
blocks of stone atop the domelike stupas) that show 
Pala influence. The large Svayambhunath stupa to the 
west of Kathmandu, first erected around 400 c.E., is 
dedicated to the five tathagatas. It shows a relationship 
to a Mauryan tumulus, but pairs of eyes painted onto 
the four sides of the harmikd are a Nepalese charac¬ 
teristic. They symbolize the all-seeing eyes of the 
supreme adi-buddha. The stupa is designed as a rep¬ 
resentation of the axis of the world, and it is thus sur¬ 
rounded by four shrines marking each of the heavenly 
directions. The plan of the second monumental stupa 
of Bodhnath in Bhatgaon (Bhaktapur) is related to the 
concepts of a mandala. It is also orientated to the four 
heavenly directions; it has a flat large tumulus on a 
three-step foundation, as well as eyes on the harmikd. 
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A mural depicting a many-headed, many-armed bodhisattva Avalokitesvara at the ancient Buddhist center of Alchi, in Ladakh, India. 
© Hulton/Archive by Getty Images. Reproduced by permission. 


One hundred and eight niches in the low base of the 
anda contain statues of Amitabha. 

The earliest representations of monastic architec¬ 
ture in Newari style are found in illustrations of praj- 
naparamita sutras that date to 1015. These buildings 
were characterized by a combination of plain brick 
walls, with roofs, doors, and windows made of elabo¬ 
rately decorated wood, a style possibly derived from 
Gupta architecture. Such structures are also charac¬ 
terized by slanting struts supporting the weight of the 
projecting roofs, which sometimes have Chinese- 
looking upturned corners. 

In Nepal, there is a close technical and structural 
parallelism between nonreligious and monastic build¬ 
ings, whether Buddhist or brahmanic. Three or four 
upper stories were often added to such buildings be¬ 
ginning in about the fourteenth century. Nepalese 
monasteries and temple complexes consisted of a 
square courtyard surrounded by buildings, with a main 
chapel at the end of the central axis. The center of the 
courtyard was sometimes occupied by a caitya or a 
mandala structure. 


The coexistence of Buddhism and Brahmanism in 
Nepal resulted in a similarity in iconographical types 
and forms. The earliest stone and wood sculptures of 
bodhisattvas in the Licchavi period (300-850) show a 
relationship to Kushan or Gupta art, but certain in¬ 
fluences from Sarnath may also be observed. During 
the Thakuri phase (beginning about 1480) some Pala 
influences became apparent, and between the four¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there develops a dis¬ 
tinctive Newari style that can no longer be labeled as 
a regional variety of Indian art. In this style, the sculp¬ 
tural surfaces, especially of bronze figures, is smooth 
and usually gilded. There are no obvious stylistic 
changes over longer periods, although a predilection 
for sensual representations of Avalokitesvara and the 
female deity Vasudhara began in the eleventh century. 
After 1278 Newari artists were frequently employed by 
Tibetan monasteries, including the famous Aniko. 

In part because of differences in architectural struc¬ 
tures, murals played a much smaller role in Buddhist 
painting in Nepal than in Ladakh or Tibet. Instead, 
narrative scenes and holy figures of the pantheon were 
painted on cotton and mounted as movable hanging 
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scrolls ( pata or paubha) to be shown during appro¬ 
priate ceremonies, a tradition that continued well into 
the eighteenth century. The earliest dated piece is a 
mandala of the deity Vasudhara from the year 1367. 
These scrolls are characterized by detailed and elegant 
execution, the use of primary colors (especially red), 
the hieratic frontality of central figures, and visual or¬ 
der and spatial symmetry. 

Another characteristic field of Buddhist painting in 
Nepal are illustrations in manuscripts on palm leaf or 
paper, an art practiced since the first half of the 
eleventh century. The roots for this form may be found 
in Eastern India, but the Nepalese paintings are more 
expressive and painterly than Indian Pala versions. 
During the first half of the seventeenth century, a new 
stylistic tradition developed as Nepalese artists came 
under the influence of Rajput paintings. 

Ladakh and western Tibet 

Buddhist art in the regions of Ladakh, Spiti, and Guge 
in western Himalaya mainly came to life under the in¬ 
fluence of the “second spread” ( bstan pa phyi dar) of 
Buddhism, which was started by Rin chen bzang po 
(958-1055) and sponsored by the local royal families. 
Rin chen bzang po is said to have founded many tem¬ 
ples, although only few such reports can be substanti¬ 
ated historically. The new religious trends, with roots 
in Northern India and Kashmir, were characterized by 
a cosmic conception centered on the transcendental 
Buddha Vairocana and the four tathagatas. This focus 
is reflected clearly in iconography. Influences from 
Nepal can also be traced. Later, artists in central Tibet, 
under the influence of the Bka’ gdams pa (Kadampa 
order), introduced sexually tinted yab-yum figures in 
sculpture and painting (“yab-yum,” literally “father- 
mother,” is a couple in an erotic embrace—he a tantric 
deity, she the embodiment of transcendental wisdom, 
or prajna). After the sixteenth century, when the Dge 
lugs (Geluk) order became the leading power, Ti¬ 
betan art shows Chinese influence, especially in 
monastic architecture, and monasteries of this period 
often look like fortresses. 

Nyar ma, near the capital Leh, is the only monastery 
in Ladakh that can be confirmed as having been 
founded by Rin chen bzang po, in about 1000 c.E. This 
monastery was an influential religious center during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but only ruined 
foundations of the buildings remain. Another early 
building is a small temple at Lamayuru Monastery 
(Gyung drung dgon pa) in the Indus valley. This build¬ 


ing contains murals and a sculpture of Vairocana 
flanked by the four tathagatas. The other buildings at 
Lamayuru were redecorated later. 

The temples in the village of Alchi (A lei) on the left 
bank of the Indus, to the east of Leh, occupy an ex¬ 
ceptional position in the Himalayan history of Buddhist 
architecture and wall painting. While the structures of 
the walls follow the local Ladakhi-Tibetan tradition, 
the wooden facade and pillars, elements of the ceilings, 
and especially the wall paintings, clearly represent 
Kashmiri traditions, and were probably executed by 
Kashmiri artists invited to western Tibet by Rin chen 
bzang po. Whereas the congregation hall (Du khang) 
was erected and decorated early in the twelfth century, 
the three-storied temple (Gsum brtsegs) dates slightly 
later to around 1200 c.E. The murals at Alchi are ex¬ 
tremely elegant and stylistically quite different from 
paintings in Tibetan style. The secular scenes depict¬ 
ing male and female donors in royal attire show In¬ 
dian and Central Asian influence, whereas the Great 
Stupa, which is actually a pancayatana chapel, and its 
murals belong to the same period as the early Alchi 
temples. Rich wall paintings of male and female deities 
united in the yab-yum position correspond to a typi¬ 
cal Tibetan style. The only known temple complex in 
a style closely related to that of Alchi are the four 
chapels and a pancayatana building in the small village 
of Mang rgyu, which is located in a valley near Alchi. 

Whereas many of the earlier temples in Ladakh were 
built on flat ground near villages, beginning in the fif¬ 
teenth century most monastic complexes were con¬ 
structed on hills. These fortresslike complexes consisted 
of several courtyards with temples. Painted and 
sculpted icons used the tantric iconography of Tibetan 
Buddhism. A typical example is Spituk (Dpe thub) 
near Leh. The temples at Tiktse (Khrig rtse) and Likir 
(Klu dkyil) show later repainting and restoration. The 
wealthy ’Brug pa monastery at Hemis consists of sev¬ 
eral large buildings, some with murals from the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

Five cave temples above the village of Saspol (Sa spo 
la) opposite Alchi house rich murals with a wide spec¬ 
trum of iconography. These show Sakyamuni, the 
Sukhavatl Paradise, many bodhisattvas, protective 
deities, and monks. 

The important temple complex at Tabo (Rta bo) in 
Spiti was founded in 996 by Rin chen bzang po and 
the religious king Ye shes ’od. The walls ( Icags ri ) sur¬ 
round eight asymmetrically arranged temple buildings. 
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The temple and other buildings of the religious compound at Alchi in Ladakh, India. © Craig Lovell/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


The entrance hall (sgo khang) includes murals from 996 
that show influences from Central Asia, especially in 
the representation of human figures. The main hall 
(Gtsug lag khang), which was renovated in 1042, is di¬ 
vided by rows of pillars into three naves with a cir- 
cumambulation route at its end. The walls show a 
Sarvavid-Vairocana mandala; the main figures are af¬ 
fixed as sculptures to the walls and are surrounded by 
paintings. The wooden portals are framed by panels of 
sculptures with scenes from Sakyamuni’s life, proba¬ 
bly executed by Kashmiri artists. There are also re¬ 
markable painted portraits of royal patrons, nobles, 
and monks with their names added. Several other 
chapels are dedicated to different deities. 

The group of temples at Tholing (Mtho lding), the 
religious center of the kingdom of Gu ge, was founded 
at the end of the tenth century by Ye shes ’od and Rin 
chen bzang po, who served as the first abbot. The lay¬ 
out was modeled after the Tibetan monastery Bsam yas 
(Samye). The rectangular outer walls surround a row 
of small chapels. The greatest building in the center, 
dedicated by Ye shes ’od, is accentuated with stupas over 


its four corners, resulting in a pyramidal effect, the 
arrangement of which, together with the interior deco¬ 
ration, represents a Vajradhatu mandala. The masonry 
structure is Tibetan; the Chinese-style copper roofs were 
added during the fifteenth century. There are several 
other buildings, including a congregation hall (’Du 
khang). The hall for initiations (Gser khang) has three 
stories representing the three bodies of a buddha and a 
mandala-like plan with chapels; the wooden columns 
are in Central Asian style and are similar to the wooden 
portal of the White Temple (Lha khang dkar po). 

The surviving murals in the temples at Tsaparang 
(Rtsa pa brang), only ten kilometers from Tholing, and 
the later capital of Gu ge, were painted during the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries and are related to those 
of Gyantse (Rgyal rtse). The White Temple had twenty- 
two stucco statues affixed to its walls; these were de¬ 
stroyed during the Cultural Revolution. Remaining 
murals show scenes from Sakyamuni’s life. The Red 
Temple (Lha khang dmar po), built during the fif¬ 
teenth century, has murals with tathagatas executed 
about two centuries later. 
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Central and eastern Tibet 

Whereas Ladakh and western Tibet were strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the art of Kashmir, the Buddhist art of cen¬ 
tral and eastern Tibet was in its formative period 
stimulated by the introduction of Buddhism from In¬ 
dia, via Nepal, and from Central Asia, and in its later 
phase from China. Characteristic local styles were the 
result of mingling adaptations with autochthonous tra¬ 
ditions, especially in architecture. 

The Jo khang in Lhasa, its founding in the eighth 
century attributed to King Srong btsan sgam po, is close 
to Indian Gupta models. There are three stories over a 
square plan, the third story probably constructed later. 
The five inner chapels are surrounded by corridors for 
circumambulation. The wooden chapel doors and 
heavy columns are decorated with carvings resembling 
a mid-seventh century Newari style. The projecting 
Chinese-style roofs were built later. The principal 
chapel contains a sculpture of the eastern tathagata, 
Aksobhya, as its main image, with sculptures of 
Amitabha and Maitreya in side chapels. The original 
monumental murals are lost; the existing paintings 
were executed in the twelfth century and show Tibetan 
style with some Nepalese and Pala influences. 

The temple complex of Bsam yas (Samye) in the 
Tsangpo valley was founded in 779 by King Khri srong 
lde btsan. The layout comprises several buildings and 
four outer chorten (mchod rtens ), or stupas, which were 
based on mandala concepts. The three-storied central 
temple {dbu rtse) symbolizes Mount Sumeru as axis 
mundi. The circular perimeter wall stood for the chain 
of mountains surrounding the world ( Ichags ri). The 
differing architectural structures of the three stories re¬ 
flect the pluralism of religious and stylistic sources 
from India, Khotan, and China. Turrets at the four cor¬ 
ners of the upper story transform it into a pancayatana 
structure. The wall paintings in the chapels symbolize 
the ascent of the adept through the spiritual layers of 
the Buddhist religion. 

The extremely dilapidated temple of Yemar (Gye 
dmar) in the Khangmar county, erected early in the 
eleventh century, holds an important position in art 
history. Three chapels inside a processional path ( skor 
lam ) house larger than life-size clay figures of buddhas, 
bodhisattvas, and guardian deities, which were origi¬ 
nally colored and gilded. The figures are characterized 
by fine molding of the faces and the folds of garments, 
the latter featuring rich ornamental medallions show¬ 
ing Central Asian influence. The figures represent a Ti¬ 
betan substyle with Pala and Central Asian elements. 
All the murals have disappeared. 


A highlight of the later phase of Tibetan art is the 
temple complex Dpal khor chos sde at Gyantse (Rgyal 
rtse), formerly the third-largest city in Tibet. Gyantse 
is crowned by a fortress ( rdzong ), destroyed in 1904 by 
the Younghusband expedition, but partly recon¬ 
structed. The temple complex was founded in 1418 by 
a Gyantse prince and comprised many buildings and 
eighteen colleges run by different Buddhist schools, in¬ 
cluding Sa skya (Sakya), Karma pa, Dge lugs (Geluk), 
and others. Most of the buildings were destroyed dur¬ 
ing the Cultural Revolution. Most important is the 
building of the Sku ’bum, erected and decorated be¬ 
tween 1427 and 1442. Its ground plan has the charac¬ 
ter of a mandala and its four-storied elevation 
resembles an “auspicious stupa with many doors,” the 
so-called Bkra shis sgo mang mchod rten. The building 
contains seventy-two temples and chapels that are dec¬ 
orated with sculptures and paintings of more than 
twenty-seven thousand deities. These images illustrate 
the esoteric and cosmological speculations of the Sa 
skya school, which are experienced by adepts during 
circumambulation. A central figure is that of the tran¬ 
scendental Vajradhara, located in the fourth story. The 
stucco statues and the paintings represent a typical Ti¬ 
betan style called “school of Gyantse,” into which for¬ 
eign influences have been fully integrated. 

Beginning in the fifteenth century, temple plans in 
Tibet develop according to different systems, culmi¬ 
nating in complex monastic cities like Dga ldan, espe¬ 
cially under the influence of the Dge lugs order. An 
increasing Chinese influence is noticeable, mainly in 
roof structures. Examples are the Kumbum (Sku ’bum; 
Chinese, Ta’ersi) at the birthplace of Tsong kha pa 
(1357-1419) in Amdo, and Labrang Tashi Khyil (Bla 
brang bKra shis dkyil), founded in 1710 by the Dge 
lugs order. 

A special position in Tibetan architecture is occu¬ 
pied by the political and religious center of the Potala 
on the Red Mountain at Lhasa. Since the fifth Dalai 
Lama started construction on the White Palace in 
1645, the fortresslike palace and temple complex, ris¬ 
ing thirteen stories and covering more than 100,000 
square meters, served as a residence for the dalai lamas. 
The palace comprises halls, chapels, shrines, chortens, 
and libraries, as well as quarters for administration and 
living. Its architectural style is a combination of Ti¬ 
betan and Chinese features, but it has a uniquely Ti¬ 
betan appearance. It has slightly slanting stone walls 
and golden roofs for the main buildings, and it is filled 
with murals, paintings, and sculptures of historical fig¬ 
ures from the seventh to the seventeenth century and 
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of deities of the pantheon, along with many other trea¬ 
sures. The rich interior wooden structures are heavily 
painted. 

In Tibet, sculptures that were not permanently fixed 
into an architectural context were rarely executed in 
stone, but rather in stucco, clay, and metal. The cen¬ 
ter of bronze casting was Kham in western Tibet, es¬ 
pecially Sde dge (Derge); the technique was cire perdue, 
often gilded. Foreign influences, especially from Pala 
and Sena in eastern India, are obvious during early pe¬ 
riods in western Tibet and Ladakh. During the Yuan 
period (1279-1368) in China, artists from Nepal were 
also active. Different local stylistic varieties exist over 
longer periods. Whereas icons used in rituals were sub¬ 
ject to formal rules and measurements of iconography, 
the portraits of historical saints and monks show ten¬ 
dencies toward realism. 

Paintings not executed on walls of temples may be 
grouped into two categories: mobile hanging scrolls 
(thang ka) and book illustrations. Thang kas, which 
show Chinese influences, were painted mainly in 
gouache on cotton or paper and framed in elaborate 
mountings, often of brocade. Icons were governed by 
strict rules of iconometry; illustrations of texts or bi¬ 
ographies and views of temples were more freely rep¬ 
resented. The different styles were connected to the 
spread of religious schools, but beginning in the four¬ 
teenth century there was a stylistic unification con¬ 
nected with the spread of the Sa skya order over Tibet. 
Chinese influences are obvious after the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury in landscape images, even when these images 
serve only as settings for compositions centered on 
figures. 

Mongolia 

Knowledge about Buddhist art of the Mongolian re¬ 
gion is limited, partly because many monuments have 
been destroyed through the centuries. Only a few 
lamaistic monasteries remain, their architectural struc¬ 
ture and style exhibiting a mingling of autochthonous 
and Tibetan traditions, with increasing Chinese influ¬ 
ence beginning in the eighteenth century. Beginning in 
the sixteenth century, Buddhist monasteries in Mon¬ 
golia were established as centers of cities. Buildings in 
Tibetan style, like the temple in the monastery Erdeni 
Zuu, erected in 1586, had a square plan with enclos¬ 
ing walls that were crowned by stupas. Erdeni Zuu has 
108 small stupas on its walls, as well as three temples 
and a stupa inside. The temple Wudang-zhao, erected 
in 1749 in Inner Mongolia, looks purely Tibetan and 


contains wall paintings of Sakyamuni, Yamantaka, and 
Tsong kha pa in its three stories. The most important 
temple in Mongolian style was located at Maidari, but 
it was destroyed in 1938. The Da Kiirij-e of 1651 is 
crowned by an upper story with a roof in the form of 
a Mongolian tent. Monastic buildings in Sino-Tibetan 
style, like the Dalailama Temple of 1675 at Erdeni Zuu, 
are characterized by Chinese roofs. Stupas, called sub- 
urgan in Mongolian, resemble Tibetan chorten in form 
and style. 

The sculptor Bogdo Gegen Zanabazar (1635-1723), 
trained at Lhasa as both a religious patriarch and an 
artist, created in Outer Mongolia a tradition of bronze 
sculpture with characteristic drum-shaped pedestals 
that exhibits simplicity and excellent workmanship. 
Slight influences from Nepal and China are observable. 
Another school of Dolonnor at Urga in Inner Mon¬ 
golia is stylistically closer to China. 

Buddhist painting in Mongolia is directly related to 
that of Central Tibet, the paintings mostly being 
framed with silk brocades from China. Typical are 
hanging scrolls formed by application of textiles in dif¬ 
ferent colors and showing mandalas or icons. 

Bhutan 

Most early monuments and buildings in Bhutan were 
destroyed during an earthquake in 1896. Monastic 
complexes have three-story temples at the end of a 
square court with habitations at the sides. The upper 
stories contain chapels, with the most important 
chapel at the top center. The slightly projecting roofs 
are designed like those in secular mansions. Typical for 
Bhutan are monastic fortresses ( rdzong ) with inner 
courts containing religious and secular wings and sur¬ 
rounded by galleries. The main building has five floors 
with chapels. The court of Tashi chodzong (Bkra shis 
chos rdzong) at Thimbu is used for religious dance fes¬ 
tivals. The compact structure at Paro (Spa gro) was 
burnt, but reconstructed in 1864; today it is a museum. 

See also: Central Asia, Buddhist Art in; Huayan Art; 
India, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architecture; Mon¬ 
golia; Nepal; Silk Road; Tibet 
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HlNAYANA 

Hlnaydna is a pejorative term meaning “Lesser Ve¬ 
hicle.” Some adherents of the “Greater Vehicle” (Ma- 
hAyAna) applied it to non-Mahayanist schools such as 
the Theravada, the Sarvastivada, the MahAsAmghika, 
and some fifteen other schools. This encyclopedia uses 
the term mainstream Buddhist schools instead of 
Hlnaydna. 

John S. Strong 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

The term Hinduism as used in this entry (but not usu¬ 
ally elsewhere) covers the whole Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tion, which initially expresses itself in Vedic and its 
ancillary literature and is in its later phases character¬ 
ized by its acceptance of the authority of the Veda. Hin¬ 
duism understood in this manner is no monolithic 
whole, and a discussion of the importance of Hinduism 
in the development of Buddhism is not possible with¬ 
out some understanding of the development of Hin¬ 
duism itself. 

Vedic religion and Buddhism 

Little is known about religion in early India beyond 
what can be learned from the corpus of texts collec¬ 
tively known by the name Veda. Vedic literature is ex¬ 
tensive and was produced over a very long period: The 
earliest parts of the Rgveda were composed many cen¬ 
turies before the Vedic Upanisads, which constitute the 
most recent part of this corpus. Vedic literature is ex¬ 
pressive of what is commonly called Vedic religion. 
Vedic religion did not remain static, yet manifests as a 
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whole a clear continuity. It is on the other hand be¬ 
coming increasingly clear that early Indian religions 
cannot be reduced to Vedic religion alone. There were 
other, non-Vedic, religions that, unlike Vedic religion, 
have left no early texts. 

Some of those non-Vedic religions will be referred 
to here collectively as the Sramana (mendicant) 
movement. Buddhism originally belonged to the Sra¬ 
mana movement, as did Jainism and other religious 
currents. The Sramana movement also came to exert 
an important influence on later forms of Vedic reli¬ 
gion, more commonly known by the name of Brah¬ 
manism. This means that at least some of the ideas and 
ideals that characterized the Sramana movement came 
to be absorbed into Brahmanism and are not neces¬ 
sarily borrowings from Buddhism and Jainism. At least 
in part on account of these influences, the Brahmani- 
cal tradition underwent profound changes. Many later 
forms of Hinduism therefore share certain notions 
with Buddhism that early Hinduism (i.e., Vedic reli¬ 
gion) does not contain. 

Which were the ideas and ideals that characterized 
the Sramana movement? The single most important 
idea is the doctrine of karma (action): the belief that 
acts bring about their retribution, usually in a follow¬ 
ing existence. Connected with this belief is the religious 
aim of finding liberation from the eternal cycle of re¬ 
births (samsara). Various methods to reach this aim 
existed. Buddhism primarily distinguished itself from 
other currents within the Sramana movement by its 
specific method, which consisted of a psychological 
strategy for destroying desire. 

Several features of early Buddhism can be under¬ 
stood in the light of the fact that it arose out of the Sra¬ 
mana movement. It shared with this movement the 
general ideas of karma and rebirth, and the ideal of 
liberation from the eternal cycle of rebirths. It distin¬ 
guished itself through its specific understanding of 
karma, and through the method it preached. 

Early Buddhism, then, was a special development 
of, and within, the Sramana movement. As such it had 
little to do with early Hinduism, that is, Vedic reli¬ 
gion. It was not a development of, or a reaction 
against, Hinduism, nor was it conceived of as one. It 
is not, therefore, necessary to study the Veda in order 
to understand most aspects of early Buddhism. Nor 
does it make sense to claim that Buddhism is a branch 
of Hinduism, unless, of course, one chooses to rede¬ 
fine the term Hinduism in a way that suits this pur¬ 
pose, as some thinkers have done. 


The fact that the youngest parts of Vedic literature 
have themselves undergone the influence of ideas be¬ 
longing to the Sramana movement complicates the 
picture to some extent. One of the ideas current in at 
least some circles belonging to the Sramana movement 
concerned the true nature of the “self.” It was believed 
that the self, by its very nature, never acts. Insight into 
the true nature of the self entailed the realization that 
one never acts and has never acted. Retribution of acts 
no longer concerns those who have realized that they 
have never acted to begin with. This belief about the 
true nature of the self found its way into certain pas¬ 
sages of the Vedic Upanisads, in a suitably adjusted 
form: The self, it is here stated, is really identical with 
Brahman, the highest principle of the universe. Some 
Upanisadic passages freely admit that this knowledge 
had not been known to the Vedic Brahmins until it 
was revealed to them by others. The most orthodox 
continuation of Vedic religion went on ignoring this 
“knowledge” for another millennium, most notably in 
the MImamsa system of Vedic hermeneutics. 

The Buddhist doctrine of no-self (anatman) is to be 
understood against the background of the Sramana be¬ 
lief in the inactive nature of the self. Early Buddhism 
rejects the idea that knowledge of the true nature of 
the self leads to liberation (it does not say, but it does 
suggest, that such an inactive self does not exist at all). 
In rejecting this idea, the early Buddhist texts do not 
so much express disagreement with Vedic religion, 
which had only recently accepted the idea in some of 
its texts, but with the milieu from which the Vedic text 
had borrowed this idea, that is, certain circles within 
the Sramana movement. This is not to deny on prin¬ 
ciple that the Buddha, or the early redactors of the 
Buddhist canon, may have been acquainted with the 
contents of some of the Upanisads, as is claimed by 
some scholars (unfortunately scholarly research has 
produced few, if any, convincing reasons to believe that 
this must have been the case). But in this context it is 
no doubt important that the canonical passages that 
present the doctrine of no-self do not link the view 
criticized with Vedic religion or with the Upanisads. 

There are, to be sure, passages in the early Buddhist 
canon that do depict encounters between the Buddha 
and representatives of Vedic religion. The subject mat¬ 
ter of these discussions frequently focuses on the po¬ 
sition of Brahmins in society, and on the question of 
who is a true Brahmin (answer: a Buddhist practi¬ 
tioner), what is the right sort of sacrifice (answer: faith, 
training in the precepts, and other Buddhist virtues), 
and so on. There may be no canonical passages in 
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The Hindu deities Brahma and Indra invite the Buddha to preach. (Gandhara, first-second century.) © Scala/Art Resource, NY. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 


which a Brahmin is presented as defending points of 
view that are associated with the Vedic Upanisads. This 
confirms the conclusion that Buddhism did not arise 
as a reaction against Vedic religion in any of its forms. 
However, the preaching Buddha and his early follow¬ 
ers did come across Vedic Brahmins and had to take 
position with regard to their views; traces of these con¬ 
frontations have been preserved in the Buddhist canon. 

Philosophy 

It was pointed out above that Hinduism underwent 
major developments during which it absorbed several 
features from the Sramana movement. Once Bud¬ 
dhism had been established as an independent tradi¬ 
tion, Hinduism started to absorb certain features 
directly from Buddhism. An important form of inter¬ 


action between the two was, for a long time, that of in¬ 
tellectual debate. This explains that mutual influence 
is clearly discernible in the systems of thought (phi¬ 
losophy) that developed within the two religions. 

Surviving texts—both Chinese translations and 
original manuscripts dating from the first centuries 
of the common era, along with indirect evidence— 
support the view that systematic philosophy arose in 
Buddhism before it made its appearance in Hinduism. 
Perhaps the first to systematize Buddhist teachings into 
a coherent whole were the Sarvastivadins, who elabo¬ 
rated a vision of the world in which no composite 
wholes were believed to exist: Only the ultimate con¬ 
stituents of all there is (called dharmas) really exist. In 
a similar manner no entities extended in time were 
considered to exist. As a result only momentary dhar- 
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mas have real existence. The false impression that there 
are composite things is due to the words of language: 
A chariot is in the end just a word, or exists merely by 
virtue of the word. 

One of the two major Hindu ontologies that arose 
in the early centuries of the common era, Vaisesika, 
can be understood as a reaction against Sarvastivada 
ontology. Vaisesika agreed with Sarvastivada that there 
is a close parallelism between the objects of phenom¬ 
enal reality and the words of language. Where, how¬ 
ever, the latter combined this point of view with the 
conviction that the objects of phenomenal reality do 
not really exist, because they are composite, the for¬ 
mer did not share this conviction. For Vaisesika, com¬ 
posite objects exist just as much as their constituent 
parts: They exist beside each other. This implies that a 
jar and the two halves that constitute it are together 
three different things. There are other features that 
Vaisesika shares with Sarvastivada, which confirm that 
the former, while opposing the latter, was created un¬ 
der its influence. 

The other major Hindu ontology of that period is 
Samkhya, which does not appear to have been deeply 
influenced by Buddhist thought. Samkhya is linked to 
Yoga, a form of spiritual practice. Yoga, which was 
originally quite distinct from Buddhism, soon came to 
undergo its influence. Some early evidence for this in¬ 
fluence is already discernible in the Mahabharata, and 
Buddhist influence has become strong and unmistak¬ 
able in the classical texts of Yoga, the Yoga Sutra and 
the Yoga Bhasya, both attributed to a Patanjali by the 
early tradition. 

Hindu linguistic philosophy, whose classical repre¬ 
sentative is Bhartrhari (fifth century C.E.), has been in¬ 
fluenced by Buddhist thought in various ways. Let it 
suffice here to point out that the notion of words and 
sentences as entities that are different from the physi¬ 
cal sound that produces them—often referred to by 
the term sphota —corresponds to several linguistic 
dharmas that had been postulated in Sarvastivada. 

Systematic Vedanta philosophy, whose earliest sur¬ 
viving texts date from the middle of the first millen¬ 
nium C.E., owes so much to Buddhist influence that one 
chapter of the Agamasastra of Gaudapada—supposedly 
the teacher of the teacher of the famous Vedantin 
Sankara (ca. 700 c.E.)—is to all intents and purposes a 
Buddhist text. Sankara himself has been accused of be¬ 
ing a pseudo-Buddhist, which shows that some of his 
early Hindu opponents did not fail to see the extent to 
which Buddhist influence is recognizable in his work. 


Other forms of interaction 

There can be no doubt that Hinduism and Buddhism 
have interacted in many other ways during their long 
coexistence in South Asia. Unfortunately the surviv¬ 
ing literature does not shed light on all of them. The 
idea, for example, that the great Hindu epic called Ma¬ 
habharata was composed as a Hindu “riposte” to Bud¬ 
dhism (Biardeau), though interesting, remains for the 
time being speculative. There is, however, one area in 
which interaction between Hinduism and Buddhism 
has left clear traces: the complex of religious practices 
and beliefs commonly known by the name tantra. 
Both texts belonging to Hinduism and others belong¬ 
ing to Buddhism testify to the strong interest in the 
forms of ritual, the use of mantras and mandalas, 
the sexual symbolism, and other features that come 
together under this label. Buddhist and Hindu tantric 
deities often share the same characteristics: Both are 
smeared with ashes, drink blood from skulls, have the 
third eye that is typical of the Hindu god Siva, wear 
Siva’s sickle moon in their matted hair, and so on. 
Sometimes Buddhist tantric texts refer to major Hindu 
deities by their Hindu names. Similar ideas about the 
nature of the mystical body, with its various nerve 
centers and channels, are found in texts belonging to 
both religions. The interaction between Buddhist and 
Hindu tantrism was undeniably intense, and here it 
seems that it was most often the Buddhists who bor¬ 
rowed from the Hindus. Indeed, it has been observed 
that it is particularly unlikely that the Buddhist doc¬ 
trinal tradition could have developed an offshoot so 
completely foreign to itself as tantra on its own accord 
(Goudriaan). At the same time the idea of a common 
“religious substratum” cannot be rejected outright 
(Ruegg). 

It should be clear from this short survey that at no 
moment of its existence in India was Buddhism com¬ 
pletely isolated from its non-Buddhist surroundings. 
There are no doubt aspects of Buddhism on which 
those surroundings exerted a less identifiable influence 
than on others. It is also likely that the interaction with 
the non-Buddhist world was more intense during some 
periods than others. It is not at all implausible that 
Buddhist monks and nuns, who spent most of their 
time in major monastic centers that were supported by 
the local ruler, would care little about the thoughts or 
practices of outsiders. However, not all Buddhists lived 
in such circumstances. There were monks and nuns 
who, through choice or necessity, spent much of their 
time outside monastic communities. And there were, 
of course, many Buddhists who were neither monk nor 
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nun. Early and late Buddhism in India would seem to 
have interacted most intensely with non-Buddhists. 
But even the most isolated and protected monastic 
scholars of the middle period had to take heed of the 
thoughts of others, because they might be obliged to 
enter into debate with them. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Dharma and 
Dharmas; India; Jainism and Buddhism; Sarvastivada 
and Mulasarvastivada 
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HISTORY 

The difference between notions of history in Buddhist 
literature and those typical in contemporary secular 


culture is evident when one contrasts certain popular 
Buddhist narratives with the accounts of modern 
scholars. One such contrast concerns the very begin¬ 
ning of Buddhism. Historically, scholars say, Bud¬ 
dhism began with the teaching activity of Sakyamuni, 
the historical Buddha, roughly twenty-five hundred 
years ago in northern India. Early Buddhist narratives, 
on the other hand, envision a teaching and indeed a 
universe with no beginning, say that there were twenty- 
four buddhas who appeared before Sakyamuni, and re¬ 
count that Sakyamuni himself remembered his 
numerous previous lives during the night of his awak¬ 
ening. In the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra), Sakyamuni reveals that he is eternal and 
universal, appearing over and over again in innumer¬ 
able worlds and communicating the all-inclusive and 
superlative teaching that is the subject of this sutra. 
Scholars tell us that the Lotus Sutra was composed 
around 200 c.e. as an expression of a sectarian move¬ 
ment that eventually gave rise to distinct schools of 
Buddhism, such as the Tiantai school in China in 
the 500s and Tendai in Japan in the 800s, as well as the 
Japanese Nichiren school in the 1200s. In fact, schol¬ 
arship shows, there is no evidence that any of the dis¬ 
courses were recorded during the lifetime of the 
historical Buddha; whatever Sakyamuni may have 
taught, recorded Buddhist teachings were embellish¬ 
ments and often fabrications of his words. What the 
scholarly work and traditional narratives have in com¬ 
mon seems only to be a desire to connect their ac¬ 
counts with Sakyamuni Buddha. 

History in its barest sense is a narrative account that 
connects the present to the past in anticipation of an 
open future. The recognition of the world as a mean¬ 
ingful sequence of events, one leading to another, lends 
the word its common double usage: History means 
both the events themselves and the account of events. 
Modern scholars also use the word historiography for 
any written accounts of the past, although they some¬ 
times restrict this term to critical accounts that evalu¬ 
ate multiple sources and try to establish “what actually 
happened.” Thus historicity refers to historical factual- 
ity or reality, of a person like Sakyamuni for example. 
The naturalistic attitude in modern scholarship differ¬ 
entiates fact from fiction and history from myth or leg¬ 
end. This distinction is not at all obvious in traditional 
histories and stories, which often bear witness to tran¬ 
scendent spiritual realities at work in the course of time. 

A few scholars contend that Buddhism has no use 
for history at all since its doctrines imply that change 
over time is inherently meaningless. They see Bud- 
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dhism as sharing an Indian worldview where time is 
cyclical and events (like the Buddha’s awakening) are 
repeatable, where true reality transcends time. They 
find no writing in pre-Muslim India at all that deserves 
the name of history. Scholars like Robert Frykenberg 
argue that this view is a simplistic stereotype. A. K. 
Warder proposes that the story of the Buddha’s life, 
the record of episodes after his death in early vinaya 
literature, and the separate accounts of various schools 
after their schism, all clearly indicate a sense of history 
in Indian Buddhism. Buddhist literature in all of Asia 
contains a rich array of historical schemes used to make 
sense of a changing world. 

The seeming lack of historical consciousness in 
Buddhism has also become a point of intense discus¬ 
sion in interreligious dialogue linking history and 
ethics. Jewish and Christian theologians often say that 
Buddhist philosophy overlooks the possibility that ul¬ 
timate reality (be it God or sunyata [emptiness]) is 
of consequence to humans only in the vicissitudes of 
history—that to overcome historical evil we need eth¬ 
ical action, not liberation from karma (action), or 
that any ultimate liberation will come only eschato- 
logically, through history. Buddhists, for their part, do 
not recognize a historical battle between good and evil 
with only humans on earth at stake. They stress insight 
into the nature of the cosmos and the self more than 
ethical imperatives or an understanding of anthro¬ 
pocentric history. Mahayana Buddhist answers have 
emphasized the timeless inseparability of nirvana and 
samsara, the endless activity of the bodhisattva, and 
the perpetual danger of absolutizing the distinction be¬ 
tween good and evil. (Another philosophical response 
is discussed at the end of this entry.) In any case, his¬ 
torical scholarship has found ample evidence that Bud¬ 
dhism has been anything but ahistorical. 

Patterns of didactic history: National order and 
eschatological decline 

All scholars recognize the Buddhist chronicles or vamsa 
literature of Sri Lanka as historical in some sense. These 
works, composed by Buddhist monks, began in the 
sixth century C.E. and were continually supplemented 
until the British occupation in the early 1800s. In the 
Mahavamsa (The Great Chronicle), Sakyamuni Buddha 
visits the island and proclaims that it will become the 
repository of his teachings. A sequence of kings pro¬ 
motes the dharma and protects the sangha, at times 
against foreign invaders, and Sri Lanka appears as a 
model for an ideal Buddhist nation. This work orga¬ 
nizes past events to demonstrate not only the effects of 


karma and the reality of ANITYA (impermanence) but 
also the necessity of meritorious works and deeds for a 
better future. Its concern is to understand the progres¬ 
sion of human society within a Buddhist worldview; a 
sense of right intention (a soteriological practice en¬ 
joined by the noble eightfold path) rather than factual 
accuracy guides its author. To modern critical sensibil¬ 
ities, the Mahavamsa mixes myth and history, religious 
doctrine and political motive. Its genealogies and 
arrangement of recognizable events make it historical, 
but it is didactic history with an agenda: to promote the 
welfare of the sangha through the centuries by legit¬ 
imizing the Buddhist state. 

The motif of a perfect order in the Sri Lankan 
chronicles contrasts with the motif of decline in Indian 
and East Asian Buddhist literature. According to some 
early Indian literature, the dharma will vanish after five 
hundred years, a doctrine that has been called decline 
of the dharma. Later texts say that it was the true 
dharma that disappeared. East Asian texts tell of three 
ages. In the first, the true dharma flourished and awak¬ 
ening was attainable. The following age of the sem¬ 
blance dharma meant that practice, but no attainment, 
was possible. In the third or current era of the final 
dharma, lasting some ten thousand years or virtually 
all countable time, not even practice is efficacious. 
Deleterious events, harmful deeds, and political cir¬ 
cumstances are the cause of this deterioration; even the 
Buddhadharma is impermanent. Some texts place this 
scheme in a larger cycle where a period of ascent be¬ 
gins after the three ages of decline and culminates in 
the coming of Maitreya, the future Buddha. Karmic 
conditions governing an entire people, indeed all hu¬ 
mankind, must be right for Buddhism to thrive. 

Modern scholarship finds that a substantial body of 
Buddhist literature demonstrates a sense of progres¬ 
sion (or decline) through time, and of distinct histor¬ 
ical period and the causes for their difference. Jan 
Nattier argues that the variety of schemes and time¬ 
tables were in part an attempt to resolve discrepancies, 
evident to the writers, between previous predictions 
and current historical conditions, and between the dif¬ 
fering teachings of Buddhist schools. In this literature, 
human actions are significant for changing the world; 
the future is not the repetition of the past, and the era 
in which one lives matters greatly, especially when the 
march of time is toward decline. Instead of encour¬ 
aging an attitude of hopelessness and inevitability, in 
medieval East Asia the doctrines of decline generated 
new teachings, interpretations, and even schools that 
proclaimed themselves necessary to address an age of 
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crisis where traditional approaches no longer worked. 
Such doctrines often served to renew rather than 
weaken Buddhism. 

History as seamless transmission and as 
comprehensive vision 

In China, Buddhist texts of various schools often em¬ 
phasize LINEAGE, the linear succession of patriarch 
teachers from Sakyamuni to the present. The case of 
the Chan school is particularly instructive. Although 
its texts contain divergent lineage charts and a wide va¬ 
riety of stories connecting teachers and disciples, one 
story line in particular has been popularized: In the 
sixth century the Indian patriarch Bodhidharma 
brings the correct understanding of the dharma to 
China—a nonverbal understanding achieved through 
sitting meditation and enlightenment, with no place 
for scriptural study. Bodhidharma’s robe, symbolizing 
the direct transmission of mind from Sakyamuni Bud¬ 
dha through the generations, is passed to his succes¬ 
sors one at a time when they too realize this ineffable 
truth. The sixth patriarch Huineng (ca. 638-713) rec¬ 
ognizes several successors, and their lineages eventu¬ 
ally form the five houses of Chan and later the seven 
schools. Teachers in the two extant schools, Linji 
(Japanese, Rinzai) and Caodong (Soto), can therefore 
trace their lineage to Tang China and back to Sakya¬ 
muni himself; what the “true dharma eye” sees is re¬ 
tained in an unbroken history. 

The research of modern scholars demonstrates that 
this story line is largely a fabrication that served to le¬ 
gitimize the teachings and practices of a particular 
group, or to secure its place in a society of competing 
interests. Taken together, early Dunhuang chronicles, 
Song-period lamp histories, and other texts present a 
far more complicated picture of lineages, schools, ri¬ 
valries, and projections into the past. One might see 
the lineage charts as evidence of the lack of historical 
consciousness, insofar as they flatten time into a “con¬ 
tinuous expression of a golden moment of the past” 
(McRae, p. 353) where the primordial event of en¬ 
lightenment can be ever repeated. Another interpreta¬ 
tion understands the lineage charts as proof-texts that 
the school has transmitted a thread of truth through 
history and in the midst of a chaotic world. 

Be that as it may, there is ample evidence of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist historical writing in other records that 
extend beyond biographies of the Buddha and the pa¬ 
triarchs. Beginning in the fifth century, accounts mod¬ 
eled after dynastic and secular histories tried to 
demonstrate that Buddhism was truly Chinese and did 


in effect help to make it so. In the Song and Yuan eras, 
universal histories recounted developments of Bud¬ 
dhism over long periods, usually culminating in a par¬ 
ticular school such as Tiantai that deemed itself 
superior because it included but surpassed all previous 
teachings. Occasionally these histories tested the relia¬ 
bility of their sources and their chronologies. Though 
these texts often mix realistic geography with mythical 
cosmology, they show that Buddhists in China also 
incorporated critical methods in composing history as 
a comprehensive vision. 

History as regeneration of a 
cosmological order 

Buddhist Tibet is distinguished by its layers of historical 
writing. According to one group of popular stories, Ti¬ 
bet is converted to Buddhism in the eighth century when 
the great Indian master, Padmasambhava, wields his 
magical powers to subdue local spirits and demons and 
persuades them to take an oath to protect the dharma 
from then on. He establishes Tibet’s first monastery at 
Bsam yas (Samye). His ability to see the future as well 
as the past inspires him to hide certain “treasures,” in¬ 
cluding texts imparting ancient or even timeless wisdom 
that will be discovered in future times when they are 
needed and can be understood. Many stories celebrate 
great lamas through the centuries as treasure discover¬ 
ers. Chronicles about the Tibetan empire, from 650 to 
the early 800s C.E., also tell of the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism from China. The very first emperors marry Chi¬ 
nese princesses who bring the new religion to the land. 
Then about 760 Khri srong lde btsam (Tri Songdetsen) 
expands the empire into rival China and patronizes In¬ 
dian Buddhism; it is he who invites Padmasambhava and 
establishes the first monastery. About 850 the last em¬ 
peror persecutes Buddhism and initiates the dark ages 
lasting a century, until Buddhism is revived. Tibet ap¬ 
pears as a field of samsara ripe for the salvific work of 
numerous bodhisattvas, many appearing as rulers. Their 
dominion, in some accounts, is like that of the Buddha 
Vairocana in his own realm. 

Modern scholarship reads these accounts as em¬ 
bellished legends recorded centuries later and meant 
to associate the unification of Tibet with the arrival and 
flourishing of Buddhism. The later chronicles, along 
with numerous genealogies and sectarian histories, 
were composed to ensure political continuity and 
preservation of a tradition. The “treasure” texts are 
apocryphal revelations that link a later time to the im¬ 
perial period. Like the rich tradition of various lamas’ 
autobiographies, they show an awareness of the devel- 
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opment and differentiation of time periods. Yet the 
idea of reincarnation and the reappearance of bodh- 
isattvas, such as Avalokitesvara in the person of the 
Dalai Lama, extend the sense of historical time far be¬ 
yond the scope of merely human activity. 

Visionary history, critical history, and history 
as the field of emptiness 

Japanese historical writing includes both works that 
mix eschatological history with indigenous motifs, and 
others that criticize the scheme of decline and the sec¬ 
tarian biases of Buddhist comprehensive histories. The 
monk Jien’s Gukansho (Miscellany of Ignorant Views) 
of 1219 attempts to explain the tumultuous present by 
the karmic influences of previous times, leading to this 
age of the final dharma. The emperors, who are of di¬ 
vine origin and occasionally are incarnations of the 
Buddha, can still wield the dharma and gain the gods’ 
blessings to arrest the decline and establish peace and 
order. This work envisions a single course of events 
that shape the nation, have human as well as divine 
causes, and lead to a variable future depending upon 
the actions of the rulers. It exemplifies visionary his¬ 
tory, a supernatural interpretation of why the present 
is as it is and how the future can be better. A hundred 
years later the Pure Land monk Gyonen (1240-1321) 
wrote an account titled the Sangoku buppo denzu engi 
(Circumstances of the Transmission of the Buddha- 
dharma in the Three Countries of India, China, and 
Japan) that disputes the prevailing philosophy of final 
dharma and explains Japanese Buddhism in terms of 
Indian and Chinese Buddhism. The transhistorical, 
unconditioned dharma is mediated by geographical 
and cultural factors. Gyonen’s work counts as inter¬ 
national, if idealized, religious history. 

Tominaga Nakamoto’s more realistic work of 
1745, Shutsujo kogo (Emerging from Meditation) ar¬ 
gues that Buddhism develops by reforming what came 
before and then appealing to the authority of the 
founder in order to justify the reforms as a return to 
original teachings—as if no essential change had taken 
place. His work articulates several criteria of textual 
criticism to uncover this process, and concludes that 
Sakyamuni Buddha could not have taught Mahayana 
Buddhism. His writing represents a rare instance of 
critical history in the service of Buddhism. Yet as late 
as 1935 the Pure Land thinker Soga Ryojin, rejecting 
naturalist as well as nationalist and Marxist explana¬ 
tions, proposed that Buddhist history is the time- 
transcendent dharma being realized in time by those 
who experience and practice it. 


Twentieth-century Japanese Buddhist philosophers 
offer some of the very few attempts to formulate a 
specifically Buddhist interpretation of what makes his¬ 
tory possible. Nishitani Keiji argues that sunyata is 
what enables history to be free of predetermination 
and thus to be real. For the future to remain open and 
historical existence to be meaningful, emptiness must 
underlie each and every moment thus ensuring its ab¬ 
solute newness. Nishitani’s history as the field of 
emptiness does not consider the discrimination re¬ 
quired by historians to select events of primary signif¬ 
icance. But it does envision the task, common to the 
Buddhist senses of history sketched here, that the pre¬ 
sent must be accounted for not only in terms of the 
past with an eye to the future, but also as a moment 
in a cosmos that is beginningless, endless, and condi¬ 
tioned by timeless truth. 
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HONEN 

Honen (Genku, 1133-1212) was a renowned master of 
Pure Land Buddhism in medieval Japan. He is best 
known for his advocacy of the verbal nenbutsu as the 
exclusive practice for birth in the Pure Land paradise 
of the Buddha Amida. Honen is recognized as the 
founder of an independent Pure Land movement in 
Japan and of the Jbdoshu, or Pure Land school. 

Honen was born in Mimasaka province (present- 
day Okayama prefecture) and entered the priesthood 
as a boy in 1141. In 1145 or 1147 he was sent to train 
at the Enryakuji, the preeminent Tendai monastic 
complex on Mount Hiei near Kyoto. There he studied 
a variety of Tendai traditions, but gravitated to its Pure 
Land teachings and practices. In 1150 he took up res¬ 
idence at the Kurodani hermitage on Mount Hiei, 
which was headed by the Tendai master Eiku (d. 1179) 
and devoted primarily to Pure Land practices. Honen 


explored widely other forms of Buddhism, and visited 
major temples in Nara and Kyoto. But the main in¬ 
fluence on him came from the writings of the Chinese 
Pure Land master Shandao (613-681). 

In 1175 Honen left Mount Hiei in order to spread 
the Pure Land teachings in Kyoto; he resided for many 
of his remaining years at Otani on the east side of the 
city. Over time he became a Pure Land teacher of great 
renown, attracting aristocrats, samurai, and clerics, as 
well as lowly members of society. His primary message, 
based largely on his interpretation of Shandao’s teach¬ 
ings, was that invoking or chanting Amitabha (Amida) 
Buddha’s name is the one and only practice assuring 
birth in the Pure Land, where Buddhist enlightenment 
would be certain. This teaching came to be known as 
the “exclusive nenbutsu ” (senju nenbutsu). It is the mes¬ 
sage Honen articulated in his foremost doctrinal trea¬ 
tise, Senchaku hongan nenbutsu shu (Passages on the 
Selection of the Nenbutsu in the Original Vow), com¬ 
posed in 1198. 

The established monasteries, Enryakuji on Mount 
Hiei and Kofukuji in Nara, raised objections to Honen’s 
movement in 1204 and 1205, and called for its ban. In 
1207 the court executed four of his followers, and ban¬ 
ished Honen and several disciples from the capital. 
Though Honen was revolutionary in his exclusive nen¬ 
butsu teaching, he was always an upstanding priest, ob¬ 
servant of the Buddhist precepts, and he even 
administered the precepts to others. He also contin¬ 
ued to practice Pure Land meditative visualizations 
throughout his life. Honen was allowed to return to 
Kyoto in 1211, and died at Otani in 1212. Many fol¬ 
lowers considered him a wordly incarnation of 
Amida’s companion bodhisattva Seishi, or even of 
Amida Buddha himself. 

See also: Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); 
Pure Land Schools 
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HONJI SUIJAKU 

The term honji suijaku (literally, “the original ground 
and its traces”) refers to a particular interpretation of 
the interaction between Buddhism and Japanese local 
cults. The term was used in medieval Japan to mean 
that Indian and Buddhist divinities constituted the 
“original ground” (honji) of their Japanese manifesta¬ 
tions as local kami, defined as “traces” (suijaku). 

See also: Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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horyOji and todaiji 

Horyuji (Temple of the Exalted Law), located in 
Ikaruga Village (Nara) and first founded by Prince 
Shotoku (574-622), was rebuilt after a 670 fire under 
royal patronage. Long associated with Hosso (Faxiang 
school) teachings, the temple owes its survival to its 
celebration of Shotoku’s memory. Horyuji’s west and 
east precincts contain an extraordinary number of an¬ 
cient buildings, images, and treasures dating from the 
seventh, eighth, and later centuries. Several seventh- 
century images at Horyuji are associated by inscription 
or legend with the prince: gilt-bronze representations 
of Yakushi (Bhaisajyaguru) and Shaka (Sakyamuni) on 
the primary altar, a gilded wood image of Kannon 
(Avalokitesvara) in the Dream Hall, and a seated 
Miroku (Maitreya) at neighboring Chuguji. A large 
eleventh-century hagiographical painting of Prince 
Shotoku drew visitors to the Painting Hall (Edono), 
while memorial rites before his portrait were con¬ 
ducted at the Shoryoin. 

Todaiji (Great Eastern Temple), located in the for¬ 
mer capital Heijo-kyo (Nara), was begun in the mid¬ 


eighth century by the sovereign Shomu (r. 723-749) 
as a state-supported centerpiece to a Chinese-style 
provincial temple system. Todaiji served as headquar¬ 
ters of the Kegon school (Huayan school), but in fact 
functioned as the central venue for ordination and 
study of Buddhism more broadly. Shomu commis¬ 
sioned for its central icon a colossal gilt-bronze 
Rushana (Vairocana) dedicated in 752. After Shomu’s 
death, his consort Komyo offered their massive col¬ 
lection of precious and imported objects to the tem¬ 
ple, much of which survives. Burned twice in civil wars 
(1180 and 1567), Todaiji has been repeatedly revived. 
Several precincts and storehouses preserve sculptures 
from the eighth and thirteenth centuries, as well as 
temple treasures, documents, and books. 

See also: Japan, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architec¬ 
ture; Shotoku, Prince (Taishi) 
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HUAYAN ART 

The comprehensive and multidimensional vision of re¬ 
ality as expounded in the Huayan iing (Sanskrit, 
Avatamsaka-sutra\ Flower Garland Sutra) has provided 
a wealth of inspiration to Buddhist artists in all the 
Asian cultures in which the scripture was received. Not 
only is the text filled with exalted visions and holy 
themes, but its elaborate descriptions of “ocean-like as¬ 
semblies” and the “jewels of Indra’s Net” fired the 
imagination of the faithful. Hence it is no coincidence 
that in time an established set of themes associated 
with the various chapters of the Avatamsaka-sutra was 
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developed. Most popular of these is the opening scene 
in which Sakyamuni Buddha, after his enlightenment, 
attains the transcendental body (dharmakaya) of 
Vairocana, the Cosmic Buddha. Later a pictorial 
scheme became popular in which the central scenes 
were represented together as the “nine assemblies in 
seven locations.” 

Each of these scenes is depicted as a standard bud- 
dha assembly with a seated Vairocana surrounded by 
all the bodhisattvas, arhats, divinities, and protec¬ 
tors. Another important A vatamsaka- related theme is 
provided by the Gandavyuha, a text that is an integral 
part of the long version of the Avatamsaka-sutra. This 
embedded scripture describes the youth Sudhana’s 
spiritual journey in search of enlightenment. Some sec¬ 
ular powers used its cosmological and encompassing 
vision of totality in order to adopt the authority and 
perceived enlightenment of a Buddhist theocracy. 
Hence the Avatamsaka-sutra inevitably came to be as¬ 
sociated with the divine mandate of various ruling 
houses in East Asia. 

China 

Among the earliest expressions of Huayan-related art 
in China are the so-called cosmic buddhas, images in 
stone and bronze that depict the standing Vairocana. 
What distinguishes these images from other standing 
buddhas is the fact that their robes are adorned with 
numerous small images of buddhas and other beings 
meant to represent the totality of the dharmadhatu 
(dharma realm). The monumental buddha images in 
the Yun’gang caves outside of Datong in northern 
Shanxi are the earliest examples of Buddhist art in 
China relating to Vairocana. Stone sculptures dating 
from the late Northern Wei (386-534) and Northern 
Qi (550-577) found at the site of the Longxing Monas¬ 
tery in Shandong feature Vairocana images whose 
robes are painted with scenes of the dharmadhatu. 

The Huayan school of Buddhism reached un¬ 
precedented popularity during the late seventh century 
through the efforts of the third Huayan patriarch 
Fazang (643-712). With solid backing from Empress 
Wu Zedian (r. 684-704) and the imperial court, the 
creations of various monuments associated with the 
Huayan school and its cosmology were initiated as part 
of a new cult of kingship in which the empress played 
the role of a cakravartin (wheel-turning ruler). One of 
the most famous Huayan-related images made around 
this period is the large Vairocana image carved in the 
grotto of the Fengxian Monastery in the Longmen 
complex of grottoes. The 13.5-meter-high image is 


carved in the style characteristic of Buddhist sculptural 
art as it flourished in the central provinces during the 
second half of the seventh century. Iconographically it 
does not bear any distinctive marks or characteristics 
that clearly identify it with Vairocana. This indicates 
that at the time of its making a distinct Huayan iconog¬ 
raphy had not yet developed. However, this appears to 
have changed in the following decades. Images of the 
adorned Vairocana wearing crowns and jewelry, sym¬ 
bols representing the transcendent and cosmic nature 
of this buddha, are found among the Buddhist carvings 
of Sichuan in sites such as Wanfo cliff in Guangyuan 
and at Feixian Pavilion in Pujiang. 

The Huayan school remained influential through¬ 
out the Tang and left a strong imprint on the future 
development of Chinese Buddhism. Wall paintings 
and votive banners thought to date from the eighth 
century and featuring dharmadhatu tableaux—in 
essence an illustrated guide to the Avatamsaka-sutra’ s 
“nine assemblies in seven locations”—have been found 
in the Mogao caves in Dunhuang. 

During the late Tang dynasty (618-907), Sichuan 
province developed a strong Huayan cult that is espe¬ 
cially reflected in the expressive narrative stone carv¬ 
ings of Dazu. Some of the sculptural groups here give 
evidence of a merger between the imagery of Huayan 
and that of the Mijiao (Esoteric) school, a develop¬ 
ment that culminated in the creation of the pilgrim¬ 
age center on Mount Baoding to the north of Dazu 
during the middle of the Southern Song dynasty 
(1127-1279). This important pilgrimage site features 
monumental sculptural groups in stone depicting cen¬ 
tral scenes and tableaux of the Avatamsaka-sutra and 
related scriptures. 

During the Northern Song (960-1127), the 
Gandavyuha reached new heights of popularity 
through the printing of the illustrated text of Sudhana’s 
journey by master Foguo (eleventh-twelfth centuries), 
a monk of the Yunmen branch of the Chan school. 
The presence of Huayan imagery within the context of 
Chan Buddhism shows the extent to which the former 
tradition influenced other schools of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism during the Song dynasty. 

The Khitan rulers of the Liao empire (907-1125) 
were devout Buddhists and the Huayan school enjoyed 
special patronage. Numerous monasteries were built, 
including many belonging to the Huayan school. 
Among these were the Higher and Lower Huayan 
monasteries in Datong, where an impressive group of 
wooden sculptures stand on an altar in the center of 
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the temple building, creating a MANDALA-like arrange¬ 
ment with a figure of Vairocana in the center sur¬ 
rounded by attending bodhisattvas. 

Holy Buddhist mountains such as Mount Emei in 
Sichuan and Mount Wutai in northern Shanxi 
province, being the abodes of the bodhisattvas 
Samantabhadra and Manjusri, respectively, the pri¬ 
mary attendants of Vairocana Buddha, have long been 
associated with the Huayan Buddhist tradition. 

Korea 

Huayan (Korean, H waom) Buddhism reached the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula during the late seventh century, where 
it soon achieved the same importance and popularity 
as in China. A number of prominent monks, includ¬ 
ing Uisang (625-702) and his contemporary Wonhyo 
(617-686), actively propagated the teachings prior to 
the actual founding of the Hwaom school in the early 
eighth century. During the eighth century a number of 
monasteries belonging to the Hwaom school were built 
in different parts of the country. Outside the Silla cap¬ 
ital of Kyongju, King Kyongdok (r. 742-765) con¬ 
structed Sokkuram, a manmade grottolike sanctuary, 
as a symbol of the close link between royal power and 
Buddhism. It would appear that the central buddha 
image at Sokkuram, an impressive sculpture in pol¬ 
ished granite, was meant to depict Sakyamuni Buddha 
at the moment he manifests as Vairocana in accordance 
with the opening chapter of the Avatamsaka-sutra. The 
image is iconographically identical to ordinary images 
of Sakyamuni, but the context of the shrine itself, with 
its central altar and special rounded ground plan (per¬ 
haps a symbolic representation of the dharmadhatu), 
as well as the secondary images carved in relief along 
the sides, suggest that the Sokkuram Buddha is actu¬ 
ally a representation of Vairocana. 

During the ninth century, Esoteric Buddhism be¬ 
came increasingly popular in Korea, and many of its 
elements, such as its ritual practices and its art, were 
adopted by other schools of Korean Buddhism. 
Among other things this process resulted in the cre¬ 
ation of Vairocana images that reflect the dual influ¬ 
ence of both Hwaom and Esoteric Buddhism (Korean, 
milgyo). Vairocana images in early Korean Buddhism 
are always unadorned, that is, they are without crowns 
and bodily ornaments. It is only during the Koryo dy¬ 
nasty (918-1392) that adorned images chiefly associ¬ 
ated with Esoteric Buddhism become prominent. 

With the first printing of the Buddhist CANON dur¬ 
ing the eleventh century, which established the Buddhist 



Vairocana, the Cosmic Buddha. (Chinese bronze sculpture, Sui 
dynasty, 581-618.) The Art Archive/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by 
permission. 


scriptures in their definitive form, the Koreans also fixed 
the associated iconography. It became common to carve 
frontispieces on the blocks with an opening chapter of 
a given scripture, whereby iconographical forms and ty¬ 
pologies became standardized. This was also the case 
with the Avatamsaka-sutra, which enjoyed a special pop¬ 
ularity during the Koryo. Hence, all the major themes 
and scenarios of the sutra were illustrated with ex¬ 
planatory cartouches inserted throughout. 

During the Choson dynasty (1392-1910) the im¬ 
portance of HwaSm Buddhism as an intellectual tra¬ 
dition declined. However, its imagery and cosmology 
still captivated the minds of the Korean Buddhists. This 
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is especially evident in the tradition associated with the 
distinctly Korean votive paintings (Korean, t’aenghwa ) 
hung above the main altars of temple buildings. 
Among the many themes depicted is that of the dhar- 
madhatu with the “nine assemblies in seven locations.” 
Interestingly, this follows more or less the same icono- 
graphical arrangement as the similar, but much ear¬ 
lier, Chinese Buddhist paintings from Dunhuang. 

Japan 

The teachings associated with Huayan (Japanese, 
Kegon) Buddhism were transmitted to Japan from 
China and Korea during the late seventh century, and 
the Kegon school became one of the leading denomi¬ 
nations of Japanese Buddhism during the Nara period 
(710-794). During the eighth century a number of 
temples were established under imperial patronage for 
the Kegon school in the capital. Among these, Todaiji, 
located in the center of Nara, is the most important 
and imposing. In this temple Emperor Shomu (r. 
724-749), imitating Empress Wu Zedian, established 
the Kegon school as an imperial cult. To this end he 
had cast in bronze a sixteen-meter-high image of 
Vairocana Buddha, the largest such image in the world 
at that time. The lotus petals of its enormous seat are 
adorned with engraved scenes of the dharmadhatu and 
imagery from the Avatamsaka-sutra. The image was 
dedicated in a large ceremony in 752. 

During the ninth century the Kegon school declined 
with the transfer of the capital to Heian (Kyoto) in 794 
and the rise of Tendai and Shingon Buddhism. How¬ 
ever, even after its decline the Kegon school continued 
to exert considerable influence on Japanese Buddhism. 
During the late Heian period the charismatic monk 
Myoe Koben (ca. 1173-1232) continued to transmit 
Kegon doctrines and practices at Kozanji outside Kyoto. 
Due to his influence many pieces of religious art associ¬ 
ated with the Avatamsaka-sutra were created, including 
paintings of the dharmadhatu and Sudhana’s journey. 

Southeast Asia 

The Avatamsaka-sutra also became popular in South¬ 
east Asia, where we find Sudhana’s journey promi¬ 
nently displayed among the reliefs decorating the 
three-dimensional mandala edifice of Borobudur in 
Java, which was part of the Sailendra kingdom (ca. 
750-860). Images in bronze and stone of Vairocana 
and other buddhas and bodhisattvas associated with 
the imagery of the Avatamsaka-sutra have also been 
found elsewhere in Java, most notably in the vicinity 
of Prambanam in the central part of the island. 


See also: Central Asia, Buddhist Art in; China, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Horyuji and Todaij; Japan, Buddhist Art 

in; Korea, Buddhist Art in; Southeast Asia, Buddhist 

Art in 
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HUAYAN JING 

The Huayan jing, a key Mahayana scripture, is among 
the most influential texts in the history of East Asian 
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Buddhism. The scripture’s cosmic vision of infinite 
and perfectly interfused worlds and its exalted depic¬ 
tions of an all-encompassing realm of reality inspired 
the formation of the Huayan school, which adopted 
its name. In Chinese its full title is Dafangguang fo 
huayan jing. It is often referred to as the Avatamsaka- 
sutra (an abbreviation of Buddhavatamsaka-nama- 
mahavaipidya-sutra, a reconstruction of the Sanskrit 
title), and is also known by the English titles Flower 
Garland Scripture or Flower Ornament Scripture. The 
exact provenance of the text is uncertain. It was prob¬ 
ably compiled around the third or fourth century c.E., 
perhaps in Central Asia. The scripture is of encyclo¬ 
pedic proportions and was composed by bringing to¬ 
gether a number of shorter scriptures, some of which 
are preserved in extant Sanskrit versions or Chinese 
translations. The two best known of these constituent 
texts are the Dasabhumika-sutra (Ten Stages Scripture) 
and the Gandavyuha-sutra, both of which circulated 
widely as independent texts. 

The first Chinese translation, in sixty fascicles and 
thirty-four chapters, was completed by Buddhabhadra 
(359-429) from 418 to 421. Another translation, in 
eighty fascicles and thirty-nine chapters, was finished 
during the 695 to 704 period by the Khotanese monk 
Siksananda (652-710). A third forty-fascicle transla¬ 
tion, consisting of only the final chapter of the other 
two versions, was done from 795 to 798 by Prajha. 
There is also a Tibetan translation, which has forty-five 
chapters and is similar in scope to Siksananda’s ver¬ 
sion. Chinese scholars wrote a number of commen¬ 
taries on the scripture, the most important of which 
are those by Fazang (643-712) and Chengguan 
(738-840), two patriarchs of the Huayan school. 

Traditionally the Huayan jing is considered to be 
the first scripture preached by the Buddha, directed 
toward an audience of advanced bodhisattvas. Its 
contents were supposedly revealed just after the Bud¬ 
dha’s realization of awakening, as he was deeply im¬ 
mersed in a profound samadhi that illuminates the 
true nature of reality. In accord with the text’s arcane 
purport, its main buddha is Vairocana, the cosmic 
embodiment of the Buddha’s body of truth (dharma- 
kaya). The contents of the scripture take on monu¬ 
mental proportions, covering a wide range of 
Mahayana beliefs, doctrines, and practices. Drawing 
heavily on rich traditions of Buddhist cosmology, 
the text is replete with mythical elements, including 
elaborate descriptions of otherworldly realms where 
limitless buddhas and bodhisattvas manifest sublime 
spiritual powers and perform the work of universal 


salvation. The scripture makes extensive use of visual 
metaphors, especially images of light and space, in its 
depictions of an infinite universe in which all things 
interpenetrate without obstruction. 

A central theme that runs throughout the whole 
text is the cultivation of the bodhisattva path, with 
its distinct stages, practices, and realizations. Chinese 
exegetical works analyze the scripture’s depiction of 
the bodhisattva path in terms of fifty-two stages, 
which include ten faiths, ten abodes, ten practices, ten 
dedications, and ten stages. The path culminates with 
the attainment of the two levels of equal and sublime 
enlightenment. The bodhisattva path is retold in a 
dramatic fashion in the last (and by far longest) 
chapter, which relates the pilgrimage of the youth 
Sudhana who, during his search for enlightenment, 
meets various teachers, each of whom represents one 
of these specific stages. With respect to its doctrinal 
orientations, the scripture makes extensive use of the 
tathagatagarbha doctrine and the attendant con¬ 
cept of Buddha nature, which are integrated into a 
larger theoretical framework that also incorporates 
the Madhyamaka school’s teachings on sunyata 
(emptiness) and the Yogacara school’s theories of 
consciousness and reality. 
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HUAYAN SCHOOL 

The Huayan school is one of the uniquely Chinese tra¬ 
ditions of Buddhism that emerged during the Sui 
(581-618) and Tang (618-907) dynasties. It is espe¬ 
cially known for its comprehensive and rarefied sys¬ 
tem of religious philosophy, which is widely regarded 
as a pinnacle of doctrinal development in medieval 
Chinese Buddhism. Huayan teachings also exerted a 
significant influence on the doctrinal evolution of 
other Buddhist traditions throughout East Asia. 
Huayan’s formation was related to and inspired by the 
Huayan jing (Sanskrit, Avatamsaka-sutra-, Flower 
Garland Sutra), and the school adopted its name from 
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the scripture’s title. Key Huayan concepts and doc¬ 
trines, such as mutual interpenetration and identity, 
are based on religious motifs and discussions presented 
in the Huayan jing. Nonetheless, the Huayan school 
also drew on other texts and traditions, and was pre¬ 
disposed toward imaginative theoretical innovation. 
Accordingly, the full range of its teachings goes beyond 
parameters set by the Huayan jing and other canoni¬ 
cal sources, and involves novel philosophical reflec¬ 
tions on the nature of reality. 

The mature Huayan system represents an ingenious 
amalgamation of mythopoetic motifs and doctrinal 
tenets of Indian provenance, on one hand, with philo¬ 
sophical outlooks and spiritual sentiments representa¬ 
tive of indigenous Chinese religious and intellectual 
traditions, on the other. While they incorporate the 
main streams of Mahayana scholasticism and sub¬ 
stantiate their arguments by referring to an array of 
canonical sources, the writings of the Huayan patri¬ 
archs also reveal an unmistakably Chinese concern for 
harmony and balance, and a tendency to valorize the 
phenomenal realm. For that reason, the formation of 
the Huayan school is regarded as one of the culminat¬ 
ing chapters in the sinification of Buddhism, especially 
in the transformation of doctrine. 

The establishment of Huayan as a distinctive sys¬ 
tem of religious philosophy and practice was largely 
the work of a few brilliant monks active during the 
Tang dynasty, who were retroactively recognized as the 
tradition’s patriarchs. Although there was relatively lit¬ 
tle original doctrinal development that occurred after 
them, Huayan teachings continued to be admired as a 
theoretical hallmark of Chinese Buddhism. They also 
left imprints on the evolution of Buddhist soteriol- 
OGY, especially as some of their key elements were ab¬ 
sorbed into other traditions, such as the Chan school. 
Early on, Huayan was also transmitted to Korea and 
Japan, where it had a significant impact on the evolu¬ 
tion of native Buddhist traditions. The Huayan world¬ 
view also exerted influence on other religious and 
philosophical traditions, such as neo-Confucianism, 
and it continues to provide a compelling vision with 
contemporary relevance. 

Early history 

The gradual formation of a loosely defined and broadly 
constituted Huayan tradition started soon after the 
first Chinese translation of the Huayan jing was made 
by Buddhabhadra (359-429) between 418 and 421. Be¬ 
fore long, the scripture’s influence was felt in different 


spheres of medieval Chinese Buddhism. In the scholas¬ 
tic arena, the text inspired doctrinal speculations, gave 
rise to exegetical traditions, and appeared in tax¬ 
onomies of teachings (panjiao), where it was typically 
treated as a repository of the Buddha’s most profound 
teachings. The Huayan jing also had broad popular ap¬ 
peal. It became a focal point of various cubic activi¬ 
ties, including religious rites and vegetarian feasts, and 
it motivated pious acts such as chanting and copying. 
The text also inspired artistic responses, evident in 
the production of numerous images and painting of 
Vairocana, the cosmic buddha who is its central deity. 

The history of Huayan as a distinct school of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhism is usually discussed in reference to its 
famous five patriarchs, all of whom were creative 
thinkers who left their indelible marks on the history 
of East Asian Buddhism. Such a view of Huayan his¬ 
tory is somewhat problematic, inasmuch as at the time 
of the early patriarchs there was no awareness of 
Huayan as an independent tradition and no notion of 
a patriarchal succession. The first four patriarchs were 
retroactively recognized as such only after their deaths, 
as the notion of spiritual lineage became an impor¬ 
tant organizing principle, marker of religious ortho¬ 
doxy, and source of legitimacy, largely due to the in¬ 
fluence of the Chan school. Even so, there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that the writings of the Huayan patri¬ 
archs are the core of Huayan’s unique worldview, and 
that they encompass the main doctrinal and soterio- 
logical perspectives identified with the tradition. 

Dushun. The putative first patriarch, Dushun 
(557-640), is an enigmatic figure who embodies both 
the popular and intellectual streams of the nascent 
Huayan movement. Also known as Fashun, he was 
revered by his contemporaries as a thaumaturge and 
meditation master, who was also recognized as a lead¬ 
ing figure in local cubic traditions centered on the 
Huayan jing. His historical position in the doctrinal 
evolution of Huayan is based on his reputed author¬ 
ship of Fajie guanmen (Discernments of the Realm of 
Reality), a seminal text that formulates some of the ba¬ 
sic principles and themes of the mature Huayan sys¬ 
tem, most notably the causal relationship between 
principle ( li) and phenomena ( shi). Although recent 
scholarship has raised doubts about Dushun’s author¬ 
ship of this text, the evidence is not conclusive. 

Zhiyan. Dushun was one of the teachers of Zhiyan 
(602-668), the second patriarch and the architect of 
the basic structure of Huayan’s doctrinal system. 
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Zhiyan came from a gentry family and was born in the 
vicinity of the capital. A quiet monk of scholastic bent 
and keen intelligence, he was steeped in the scholastic 
traditions of his time. Following his entry into monas¬ 
tic life in his youth, he mastered the doctrines of the 
Dilun and Shelun schools, which emerged during the 
sixth century in response to the transmission of 
tathagatagarbha doctrine and the Yogacara school 
into China. Dilun was an exegetical tradition based on 
Vasubandhu’s commentary to the Dasabhiimika- 
sutra (Ten Stages Scripture), while Shelun was a Chi¬ 
nese version of the Yogacara tradition that was based 
on Paramartha’s (499-569) translation of Asanga’s 
Mahayanasamgraha. Zhiyan was also well versed in the 
vinaya and had studied key Mahayana scriptures, such 
as the Nirvana Sutra, as well as earlier commentaries 
on the Huayan jing, especially the one written by 
Huiguang (468-537). Zhiyan used his extensive learn¬ 
ing and doctrinal mastery in his study and thorough 
analysis of the Huayan jing. He wrote a ten-fascicle 
commentary on the scripture and a few shorter works. 
In them, he formulated some of the key doctrines that 
became hallmarks of Huayan thought, such as nature 
origination ( xingqi ) and conditioned origination of the 
realm of reality {fajie yuanqi). 

Fazang. During his most productive years Zhiyan 
lived a quiet life at Mount Zhongnan, south of 
Chang’an, and he shunned the public limelight. In 
contrast, his brilliant disciple Fazang (643—712) was 
at the center of the empire’s cultural, religious, and po¬ 
litical life, and was a recipient of great public recogni¬ 
tion and imperial support. An exceptional scholar, cre¬ 
ative thinker, and prolific writer, Fazang is regarded as 
the great systematizer of Huayan philosophy and ef¬ 
fectively the founder of the tradition. Born in Chang’an 
of Sogdian ancestry, Fazang entered the monastic or¬ 
der only after Zhiyan’s death. As a young man he par¬ 
ticipated in Xuanzang’s (ca. 600-664) translation 
project, but left because of doctrinal disagreements. 
Later he was involved in Siksananda’s (652-710) new 
translation of the Huayan jing, undertaken under im¬ 
perial auspices. Fazang had an illustrious career, which 
was greatly helped by the unflagging patronage of Em¬ 
press Wu Zetian, or Wu Zhao (r. 684-705). A record 
of Fazang’s teaching presented to the empress is pre¬ 
served as Jin shizi zhang (Treatise on the Golden Lion), 
a popular summary of Huayan doctrine whose title is 
derived from a statue in the imperial palace that was 
used by Fazang to illustrate his ideas. 

Fazang was greatly successful in popularizing 
Huayan. His influence was such that the Huayan 


school is also often called the Xianshou school, after 
the honorific name Empress Wu bestowed on Fazang. 
His major works include a large (twenty-fascicle) com¬ 
mentary on Buddhabhadra’s translation of the Huayan 
jing, entitled Huayan jing tanxuan ji (Record of Explo¬ 
ration of the Huayan jing’s Mysteries); Huayan wujiao 
chang (Treatise on the Five Teachings of Huayan), which 
elaborates on his fivefold doctrinal taxonomy; and 
Wangjin huanyuan guan (Contemplation of Ending 
Falsehood and Returning to the Source), which deals 
with the philosophical and applied aspects of Huayan 
meditation. Fazang also wrote a history of the trans¬ 
mission of Huayan in China, Huayan jing zhuan ji, and 
an authoritative commentary titled Qixin lun yi ji on 
the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin lun), an 
important text that had profound influence on the de¬ 
velopment of Fazang’s thought. 

Huiyuan. After Fazang’s death, his student Huiyuan 
(ca. 673-743) completed Kanding ji, an abbreviated 
commentary on Siksananda’s new translation of the 
Huayan jing, which was started by Fazang but left un¬ 
finished. Huiyuan also wrote a few additional works, 
but despite the prominent status he enjoyed during his 
lifetime he was subsequently ostracized and his teach¬ 
ings were labeled as heterodox. This censure was 
largely due to Huiyuan’s divergence from aspects of 
Fazang’s thought, especially his critique of Fazang’s in¬ 
clusion of the sudden teachings ( dunjiao) in his five¬ 
fold taxonomy of teachings. 

Chengguan. Huiyuan’s strongest critic was Cheng- 
guan (738-839), who came to be recognized as the 
fourth patriarch. Since he studied under a disciple of 
Huiyuan decades after Fazang’s death, Chengguan’s 
recognition as a Huayan patriarch was based on his 
high stature and his contributions to the evolution of 
Huayan doctrine, rather than on his direct connection 
with Fazang. 

An exceptional scholar of prodigious learning and 
deep religious commitment, Chengguan mastered a 
broad range of canonical literature. In addition, he 
studied the teachings of other Buddhist traditions, es¬ 
pecially Chan, Tiantai, and Sanlun, and he was learned 
in non-Buddhist literature, including the Confucian 
and Daoist classics. Chengguan had a highly success¬ 
ful monastic career during which he served under 
seven Tang emperors and he was a recipient of 
numerous imperial honors, including the titles of 
national teacher, grand recorder of monks, and con¬ 
troller of the clergy. Chengguan’s magnum opus is his 
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monumental commentary on Siksananda’s translation 
of the Huayan jing, which he supplemented with a sub- 
commentary. A masterpiece of medieval exegetical lit¬ 
erature, Chengguan’s work superseded all earlier com¬ 
mentaries and was recognized as an authoritative study 
of the scripture. The commentary exceeds the scope 
and length of the scripture and is unrivaled in its com¬ 
prehensive coverage and subtle analysis. Chengguan’s 
major contribution to Huayan’s doctrinal evolution 
was his theory of the four realms of reality (dhar- 
madhatu). He was also the first Huayan scholar to 
take into account the teachings of the Chan school, 
which he studied during his early years. 

Zongmi. The connection with Chan was further ex¬ 
tended by Chengguan’s student Zongmi (780-841), 
the fifth and last of the Huayan patriarchs. Born into 
a gentry family in Sichuan, Zongmi received a clas¬ 
sical education in his youth. He became interested in 
Chan during his twenties, and before long decided 
to enter the monastic order. Zongmi became a 
student of Chengguan in 812 after his move to 
Chang’an. Subsequently he had a successful clerical 
career and authored a number of works that cover a 
broad range of topics. Zongmi’s position within 
Huayan is somewhat ambiguous because his writings 
do not focus directly on the Huayan jing, and be¬ 
cause he was also recognized as a member of the 
Chan lineage. He made lasting contribution to the 
rapprochement between Chan and the doctrinal tra¬ 
ditions of Buddhism (jiao), represented mainly (but 
not exclusively) by Huayan. He also introduced 
changes in his doctrinal taxonomy by including the 
teachings of Confucianism and Daoism, and by ele¬ 
vating the tathagatagarbha theory to a place of 
preeminence at the expense of the perfect teaching 
represented by the Huayan jing. 

Li Tongxuan. Another notable figure during the 
Tang period was Fazang’s contemporary Li Tongxuan 
(635-730), a lay recluse whose whole life is shrouded 
in mystery. Li’s major work was his commentary on 
the Huayan jing (in forty fascicles), and he also wrote 
a few shorter works. Li studied Fazang’s writings, but 
his exegesis of the scripture often adopts a different 
approach and puts forward novel ideas and interpre¬ 
tations. Although he was not widely recognized dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, Li’s writings became popular after the 
Tang period among Chan monks, and they were 
transmitted to Japan and Korea, where they achieved 
high acclaim. 


Further spread and influence 

With Zongmi, the patriarchal tradition came to an end. 
Yet, that was not the end of Huayan history in China. 
Huayan continued to be studied as a major system of 
Buddhist philosophy. Its key tenets also became dif¬ 
fused as part of a general Chinese Buddhist worldview 
and they were gradually absorbed into other Buddhist 
schools. Huayan influences can be found in the records 
of many Chan teachers, including Dongshan (807- 
869), Caoshan (840-901), Fayan (885-958), and Dahui 
Zonggao (1089-1163). Huayan concepts and teach¬ 
ings, such as nature origination, were also absorbed 
into the Tiantai school. Huayan influences are evi¬ 
dent in the writings of Zhanran (711-782), who re¬ 
vived Tiantai’s sagging fortunes during the Tang, even 
as he tried to demonstrate the superiority of Tiantai 
over Huayan. The increasing scope of Huayan influ¬ 
ences became a point of contention during the Tiantai 
debates of the Northern Song period (960-1126), as 
proponents of the Shanwai (Off Mountain) faction of 
Tiantai were criticized by Zhili (960-1028) and his 
Shanjia (Home Mountain) faction for their unwar¬ 
ranted adoption of Huayan metaphysics, mainly de¬ 
rived from the writings of Chengguan and Zongmi. 
There was also a modest Huayan revival during the 
Song, spearheaded by the reputed “four masters”— 
Daoting, Shihui, Xidi, and Guanfu—but their main fo¬ 
cus was on commenting on the works of the Tang pa¬ 
triarchs rather than on charting new paths of doctri¬ 
nal development for the school. 

Korea. Beyond China, Huayan entered Korea (where 
it is known as H wad m) at an early stage of the tradi¬ 
tion’s history. The first transmitter and leading 
Hwaom figure during the Silla period (668-935) was 
Uisang (625-702). Uisang traveled to China and be¬ 
came a student of Zhiyan at Mount Zhongnan. He was 
a senior colleague of Fazang and the two formed a last¬ 
ing friendship. After returning to his native land in 671, 
Uisang was successful in establishing Hwadm as a ma¬ 
jor Buddhist tradition on the Korean peninsula. He 
built a number of monasteries and secured the official 
patronage of the royal court, which bestowed on him 
the title of national teacher. Uisang’s major work, the 
brief Hwaom ilsung popkye to (Chart of the Huayan 
One-Vehicle Realm of Reality), was presented to Zhiyan 
during his stay in China and it remains a classic expo¬ 
sition of Huayan thought. 

Because of the great influence of Uisang and his dis¬ 
ciples, Hwaom became the primary theoretical system 
of Korean Buddhism and served as the foundation for 
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the subsequent doctrinal evolution of the native tradi¬ 
tion, even after Chan (or Son in Korean) became es¬ 
tablished as the predominant Buddhist school. Another 
major figure during the Silla period was Uisang’s friend 
Wonhyo (617-686), arguably the foremost scholar in 
the history of Korean Buddhism. Although not for¬ 
mally affiliated with the Hwaom tradition, Wonhyo 
was deeply influenced by Hwaom ideas and teachings, 
which shaped his creation of an integrated system of 
Buddhist philosophy that attempted to harmonize the 
differences of the various schools. Some of Wdnhyo’s 
writings were transmitted to China and his commen¬ 
tary on the Awakening of Faith exerted considerable in¬ 
fluence on Fazang’s thought. 

Hwaom continued to be a major tradition of Ko¬ 
rean Buddhism into the early part of the Koryo dy¬ 
nasty (918-1392). Its predominant position was sup¬ 
planted by the resurgent Son school, but Korean 
thinkers were able to create an integrated Buddhist tra¬ 
dition that incorporated teachings and practices from 
both of these schools. Major contributions in that di¬ 
rection were made by Chinul (1158-1210), the most 
prominent monk of the period, who created a suc¬ 
cessful synthesis that incorporated both Hwaom 
scholasticism and Son meditation practice. Chinul was 
also fond of Li Tongxuan’s commentary on the 
Huayan jing, which became an important text in Ko¬ 
rean Buddhism thanks to his advocacy. Chinul’s vision 
of an integrated and ecumenical Buddhist church be¬ 
came normative within Korea and, notwithstanding its 
past and present detractors, remains a principal model 
for a distinctive native tradition, in which Hwaom 
thought plays a more central role than it does in any 
other contemporary Buddhist tradition. 

Japan. Huayan also entered Japan (where it is known 
as Kegon) at an early date. In 740 the Korean monk 
Simsang (or Shinjo in Japanese, d. 742), a disciple of 
Fazang, was invited by Emperor Shomu (r. 724-749) 
to lecture on the Huayan jing at Konshoji (later re¬ 
named Todaiji) in Nara, the Japanese capital. The in¬ 
vitation was extended at the urging of Roben 
(689-773), a descendant of Korean immigrants and a 
specialist in the doctrine of the Hosso school (Chinese, 
Faxiang school). As a leading Buddhist figure with 
good political connections, Roben was instrumental in 
the establishment of Kegon as one of the eight schools 
of Nara Buddhism, which functioned as traditions of 
Buddhist learning rather than as independent sects. 
Roben was also involved in the construction of the 
great Buddha at Todaiji, and subsequently he became 


the monastery’s chief priest. The great Buddha, repre¬ 
senting Vairocana as the principal Buddha of the 
Huayan universe, was consecrated in 752 under the 
auspices of Emperor Shomu. Todaiji emerged as a fo¬ 
cal institution for Kegon studies (and the study of other 
scholastic traditions) and a prominent center of Bud¬ 
dhist culture. Despite its turbulent history, including 
its destruction in 1180, the rebuilt monastery and its 
great Buddha statue remain potent symbols of Kegon’s 
prominent place in Japanese Buddhism. 

While interest in the study of the Nara schools de¬ 
clined during the Heian period (794-1185), there were 
prominent scholar-monks during the following Ka¬ 
makura era (1185-1333) who continued the tradition 
of Kegon learning. Well-known examples include 
Myoe Koben (1173-1232) and Gyonen (1240-1321). 
Known as a restorer of the Kegon tradition, Myoe was 
also well versed in the teachings of esoteric Buddhism 
and Chan, and he was known for his strict observance 
of the precepts. His supporters included a number of 
prominent aristocrats, and he was successful in turn¬ 
ing Kozanji, a monastery located in the vicinity of Ky¬ 
oto, into a center of Kegon studies. Gyonen, a Kegon 
monk of extensive learning, was known for his exper¬ 
tise in the vinaya. He moved to Todaiji in 1277 and af¬ 
terwards he lectured on the Huayan jing. He also pre¬ 
sented lectures on Fazang’s Wujiao zhang at the impe¬ 
rial court, which later awarded him the title of national 
teacher. Although Gyonen is chiefly associated with the 
Kegon school, he was well versed in the teachings of 
other schools of Buddhism, as can be seen from one 
of his principal works, Hasshu koyd (Outline of the 
Eight Schools), which is still read as a popular summary 
of the history and doctrines of the major schools of 
Japanese Buddhism. 

Beyond the narrowly defined Kegon tradition, evi¬ 
dence of Huayan influences can be found in the writ¬ 
ings of other major figures in the history of Japanese 
Buddhism. One such example is Kukai (774-835), the 
founder of Shingon Buddhism, who drew on Huayan 
doctrine in his systematization of esoteric Buddhism, 
and who ranked Huayan just below Shingon in his ten¬ 
fold taxonomy of the Buddhist teachings. Another ex¬ 
ample is Saicho (767-822), the founder of Tendai, who 
studied Huayan texts during his formative years and 
whose writings reflect the influence of Huayan ideas. 

Taxonomies of teachings 

Like other taxonomies of teachings (or “classified 
teachings”; panjiao) created by medieval Chinese scho¬ 
liasts, Huayan taxonomies involve the ordering of the 
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major doctrines of Buddhism and exemplify the Chi¬ 
nese penchant for order and hierarchy. Within a given 
taxonomy each doctrine is recognized as a meaningful 
part of the totality of Buddhist teachings, while the 
whole structure performs the hermeneutical function 
of relating diverse Buddhist traditions to each other 
and integrating them into a comprehensive conceptual 
framework. At the same time, within such a rigid hi¬ 
erarchical ordering, all teachings, with the exception of 
the highest teaching, are judged to convey only partial 
understanding of the ultimate truth. The best-known 
Huayan taxonomy is the fivefold classificatory scheme 
created by Fazang. Within it, the lowest level is repre¬ 
sented by the HT nay an a teaching, which reveals the 
emptiness of self but not the emptiness of phenomena 
(dharma). Next comes the elementary teaching of Ma- 
hayana, which consists of two parts: the Faxiang ver¬ 
sion of Yogacara and the Madhyamaka/Sanlun teach¬ 
ing of sunyata (emptiness). At the third level there is 
the advanced teaching of Mahayana, which is identi¬ 
fied with the tathagatagarbha doctrine (combined with 
the earlier type of Yogacara that was transmitted to 
China by Paramartha). That is followed by the sudden 
teaching, which involves the abandonment of words 
and concepts and the immediate realization of reality. 
Finally, at the pinnacle there is the perfect teaching that 
consummately reveals the whole truth without the 
slightest deficiency or partiality; Fazang identifies this 
teaching exclusively with the Huayan jing. While 
Fazang’s fivefold nomenclature was based on earlier 
classificatory schemes developed by Zhiyan, who him¬ 
self drew on taxonomies formulated by pre-Tang 
scholars such as Huiguang, his taxonomy represents 
an important point of departure inasmuch as it is the 
first one to present Huayan as being absolutely supe¬ 
rior to all other traditions. 

Fazang was criticized by his disciple Huiyuan for in¬ 
cluding the sudden teaching in his doctrinal taxonomy. 
Huiyuan argued that the sudden teaching does not 
qualify as a separate category because it has no doctri¬ 
nal content specific to it. Following criteria employed 
in Tiantai taxonomies, he also noted that the sudden 
teaching refers to the manner of instruction and thus 
does not belong to Fazang’s classification, given that 
its basic organizing principle is the content of the 
teaching rather than the manner in which it is com¬ 
municated. Fazang’s doctrinal taxonomy was defended 
by Chengguan, who argued (perhaps not entirely con¬ 
vincingly) that Huiyuan’s critique was unwarranted, 
since he failed to realize that the sudden teaching cor¬ 


responded to the newly formed Chan tradition. By 
identifying Chan with the sudden teaching, Cheng¬ 
guan was able to assign Chan a high position within 
his taxonomy and integrate it into the Buddhist main¬ 
stream, while still subordinating it to Huayan. 

Doctrines 

Huayan’s system of religious philosophy and practice 
is a vast conglomeration of abstruse doctrines, ex¬ 
pounded by recourse to a highly technical vocabulary. 
At its core is a holistic vision of the universe as a dy¬ 
namic web of causal interrelationships, in which each 
and every thing and event is related to everything else 
as they interpenetrate without any obstruction. The 
Huayan depiction of reality is an ingenious reworking 
of the central Buddhist doctrine of pratityasamut- 
pada (dependent origination), which postulates that 
things are empty of self-nature and thus lack indepen¬ 
dent existence, and yet they exist provisionally as they 
are created through the interaction of various causal 
factors. In Huayan’s discussion of causality, the focus 
shifts away from the correlation between emptiness and 
form representative of prajnaparamita literature 
and toward the relationship between individual phe¬ 
nomena or events ( shi ) and the basic principle(s) of re¬ 
ality ( li ). The causal relationship between phenomena 
and principle is that of mutual inclusion, interpenetra¬ 
tion, and identity. That relationship is elaborated in 
Chengguan’s doctrine of the four realms of reality 
(dharmadhatu ): (1) the realm of individual phenom¬ 
ena (shi fajie); (2) the realm of principle (li fajie); (3) 
the realm of nonobstruction between principle and 
phenomena (lishi wuai fajie); and (4) the realm of non¬ 
obstruction between all phenomena (shishi wuai fajie). 

The last two realms are also explained by the doc¬ 
trines of nature origination and dependent origination 
of the realm of reality, respectively. According to 
Fazang’s explanation of nature origination, all phe¬ 
nomena are ultimately created based on the “nature,” 
which stands for the emptiness or suchness of things. 
Therefore, the nature is the source of all phenomena, 
and yet it does not exist outside of them. In that sense, 
the theory does not postulate a dichotomy between the 
absolute and phenomenal orders, but rather elucidates 
the interdependent relationship between ultimate re¬ 
ality and phenomenal appearances. The doctrine of de¬ 
pendent origination of the realm of reality goes a step 
further and shifts the focus to the causal relationship 
that obtains between individual phenomena. Based on 
the notions of lack of self-nature and the dependent 
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origin of all things, it postulates that each phenome¬ 
non is determined by the totality of all phenomena of 
which it is a part, while the totality is determined by 
each of the phenomena that comprise it. Therefore, 
each phenomenon is determining every other phe¬ 
nomenon, while it is also in turn being determined by 
each and every other phenomenon. All phenomena are 
thus interdependent and interpenetrate without hin¬ 
drance, and yet each one of them retains its distinct 
identity. 

According to Huayan’s viewpoint, any individual 
thing or phenomenon, being empty of self-nature and 
thus identical to the principle, can be seen both as a 
conditioning cause of the whole and as being caused 
by the whole. In addition, every phenomenon condi¬ 
tions the existence of every other phenomenon and 
vice versa. Accordingly, nothing exists by itself, but re¬ 
quires everything else to be what it truly is. The Huayan 
analysis of causality is not concerned with temporal se¬ 
quencing and does not postulate causal processes that 
involve a progressive unfolding of events. Instead, its 
philosophy represents an attempt to elucidate the 
causal relationships that obtain among all phenomena 
in the universe at any given time. 

A popular metaphor that exemplifies Huayan’s no¬ 
tion of mutual interpenetration of all phenomena is 
that of Indra’s net. The image of Indra’s net of jewels 
originally comes from the Huayan jing, which de¬ 
scribes how in the heaven of the god Indra there is a 
vast net that extends infinitely in all directions. Each 
knot of the net holds a gleaming jewel, and because the 
net is limitless in size it contains an infinite number of 
jewels. As the multifaceted surface of each jewel reflects 
all other jewels in the net, each of the reflected jewels 
also contains the reflections of all other jewels; thus 
there is an unending process of infinite reflections. 

Notwithstanding the complex and recondite char¬ 
acter of much of Huayan doctrine, its principles found 
resonance within large segments of the Buddhist world 
in East Asia. As they became key influences on religious 
and intellectual life, they were absorbed as elements of 
the native cultures. Huayan thinkers constructed a 
compelling and deeply satisfying worldview that was 
distinctly Chinese, yet based on essential concepts and 
teachings presented in the Buddhist canon. Huayan re¬ 
ligious philosophy still retains its relevance to vital 
human concerns and has stimulated a significant cross¬ 
fertilization of ideas and viewpoints with modern 
philosophical and humanistic movements, including 
ENGAGED Buddhism and environmentalism. 
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HUINENG 

Huineng (ca. 638-713) is the putative sixth patriarch 
of the Chinese Chan school. It is best to recognize 
two Huinengs, historical and legendary. Very little is 
known of the rather insignificant historical figure, who 
was an early Chan teacher of regional prominence in 
the far south, perhaps a member of a local gentry fam¬ 
ily. Even his most famous student and promoter, Heze 
Shenhui (684-758), remembered virtually nothing 
about his master’s biography. The dates given for 
Huineng’s life are at least approximately correct, but 
they derive from a later legendary source. 

The far more important legendary image of Huineng 
is based primarily on the Platform Sutra of the 
Sixth Patriarch (Liuzu tan jing), which appeared 
around 780. Here Huineng is depicted as an illiterate 
and impoverished layman whose grandfather had been 
banished to the far south and who supported his 
mother by the very humble endeavor of collecting fire¬ 
wood. Hardworking and filial, in spite of his total lack 
of social advantages this Huineng possessed innate spir¬ 
itual insight. This gift led him to the monastic training 
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center of Hongren (601-674), described in the Platform 
Siitra as the “fifth patriarch” of Chan. After eight 
months as a menial worker at Hongren’s monastery in 
central China (Hubei province), Huineng composed a 
verse in response to one by Shenxiu (ca. 606-706), 
known historically as the central figure of the so-called 
Northern school of Chan. Because of the insight sup¬ 
posedly shown in his verse, that very night Hongren 
taught Huineng the ultimate teachings of Chan (based 
on the Diamond Sutra), appointed him the sixth pa¬ 
triarch, gave him the robe and bowl of the founding 
patriarch Bodhidharma (ca. early fifth century), and 
sent him away to protect him from jealous rivals. After 
spending sixteen years in hiding, Huineng announced 
his identity and became ordained as a Buddhist monk, 
after which he taught at Caoqi (Guangdong province) 
until his death. 

Precisely because of his historical obscurity, Chan 
lineages from the late eighth century onward were eas¬ 
ily able to identify themselves with him. Accounts con¬ 
necting him with Nanyue Huairang, and through him 
Mazu Daoyi (709-788) and the later Linji (Japanese, 
Rinzai) lineage, as well as with Qingyuan Xingsi, and 
through him Shitou Xiqian (700-790) and the later 
Caodong (Japanese, Soto) lineage, are palpably fic¬ 
tional. However, those accounts are of foundational 
importance to the Chan tradition, and they draw on 
the legendary image of Huineng to create a totalistic 
explanation of Buddhist spiritual training that fits the 
contemporary Chinese social world. 

The thorough fictionality of the legendary image of 
Huineng only indicates its great literary and mytho- 
poeic power. This image resonates deeply with Bud¬ 
dhist and native Chinese mythic themes: Social 
standing and family identity were theoretically unim¬ 
portant in the face of true virtue and insight, which is 
personified in the most humble of figures. The inter¬ 
action between Hongren, Shenxiu, and Huineng dra¬ 
matized and helped define for later readers the 
generational dynamics of Chan religious training, in 
which the achievement of enlightenment gives one ac¬ 
cess to authority within the lineage. 

In the Chan tradition, Huineng is associated with the 
“sudden” teaching, whereby enlightenment occurs in a 
single instantaneous transformation. This is often con¬ 
trasted with the “gradual” teaching, whereby one moves 
toward enlightenment through progressive stages. 
Members of both the Linji and Caodong lineages gen¬ 
erally claim the subitist teaching for themselves and 
criticize the other as gradualist. 
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HUIYUAN 

Huiyuan (334-416) is an important vaunt-courier of 
the Pure Land schools of Buddhism. As a young man 
Huiyuan applied himself to Confucian and Daoist 
studies until he met Dao’an (312-385), whereupon he 
took the tonsure to become Dao’an’s disciple. After 
their monastery suffered military attack in 378, 
Huiyuan moved to South China, settling on Lushan 
(Mount Lu), where he remained until his death. 
Huiyuan thereafter established an extremely vibrant 
monastic and lay community that, in its devotion to 
doctrinal study, practice, and rigorous maintenance of 
the precepts, became a model for later Buddhist 
monasteries. His correspondence with Kumarajiva 
(350-409/413), later compiled as the document 
Dasheng dayizhang (The Chief Ideas of the Mahay ana), 
is an important resource for understanding the diffi¬ 
culties faced by the Chinese Buddhist community in 
understanding such concepts as sunyata (emptiness), 
dharmakaya, and momentariness. 

Huiyuan is also known as the first leader in China 
of organized ritual practice aimed at rebirth in the Pure 
Land of Amitabha Buddha. Huiyuan’s group of 
monastic and lay Buddhists, in its devotion to samadhi 
via nianfo (Japanese, nenbutsu ) practice, may have 
been the first of its kind. Aside from a preface to a col¬ 
lection of nianfo samadhi poems, everything known 
about Huiyuan’s Pure Land activities comes from 
sources written in the eighth century or later, when 
there was great interest in Pure Land thought and his¬ 
tory. But Tang and Song period Pure Land scholars re¬ 
garded Huiyuan and what some called his White Lotus 
Society as having played a foundational role in estab¬ 
lishing Pure Land thought and practice in China, and 
some recognized Huiyuan as the first Chinese patri¬ 
arch of this school. 

See also: Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, 
Yombul) 
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HWAOM SCHOOL. See Huayan School 


HYESIM 

Hyesim (Chin’gak kuksa, 1178-1234) was an eminent 
Son (Chinese, Chan) school master from the mid- 
Koryo dynasty. Like many other Koryo- and Choson- 
era figures, he entered the Buddhist order with a strong 
Confucian background. Hyesim passed the highest- 
ranking civil service exam and taught at a Confucian 
institute. But in 1202, after the death of his mother 
(who had adamantly opposed his wishes to be or¬ 
dained), he joined Chinul’s Susonsa (Cultivation of 
Chan) Society and became his disciple. After studying 
with Chinul for a period of time, Hyesim went off on 
his own to practice in places such as Osan and 
Chirisan, learning from a number of different masters. 
He eventually returned to Chinul, who acknowledged 
his disciple’s attainment of enlightenment. When 
Chinul passed away in 1210, Hyesim was pressed into 
taking the mantle of leadership of the society, thus be¬ 
coming its second patriarch. He spent the rest of his 
life expanding the society, studying the kanhwa med¬ 
itation technique developed by Chinul, and writing 
and compiling voluminously. 

Most renowned of Hyesim’s extensive works are the 
Sonmun gcingyo (Essentials of the Son School) and the 
Sonmun yomsong chip (Enlightenment Verses of the Son 
School). The latter is a massive collection of edifying 
ancient precedents from Chan and pre-Chan Buddhist 
literature, which has been viewed as an important 
source for adherents of koan (Korean, kongan) med¬ 
itation throughout East Asia down to the present day. 
Hyesim passed away at the age of fifty-seven and re¬ 
ceived the posthumous title National Master Chin’gak 
(True Enlightenment). 

See also: Chan School 
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HYUJONG 

The Buddhist monk Hyujong (1520-1604) lived dur¬ 
ing the Choson dynasty (1392-1910) in Korea, when 
Buddhism, marginalized by an aggressively neo- 
Confucian state, eked out survival in the form of 
so-called Mountain Buddhism. Buddhist monasteries 
were under the control of the government and Bud¬ 
dhist monks, placed at the bottom of the Choson 
social spectrum, were prohibited from entering the 
capital. 

Hyujong is also known as Ch’onghd taesa (Master 
Ch’Sngho) or Sosan taesa (Master of Western Moun¬ 
tain) because he resided primarily on Mount Myo- 
hyang, also known as Sosan (Western) Mountain. His 
secular name was Ch’oe Hydnung; Hyujong is his 
dharma name. He was orphaned at the age of ten, and 
raised by Yi Sajung, a Confucian scholar who was a 
local government official. After being educated in the 
Confucian classics at home, Hyujong entered the 
Songgyun’gwan, an academy for the Confucian elite. 
He failed the rigorous civil service examination nec¬ 
essary for government office, however, and then em¬ 
barked on a period of travel, during which time he 
was introduced to Mahayana Buddhist texts at 
Mount Chiri. This experience set the stage for his de¬ 
cision to become a monk. He later studied Son (Chi¬ 
nese, Chan) under the guidance of Master Puyong 
Yonggwan (1485-1571), who eventually recognized 
his enlightenment. 

During his career as a Son monk, Hyujong did not 
ignore the importance of kyo (doctrinal teaching); he 
acknowledged that doctrine is a companion to prac¬ 
tice. In his work Son’ga kwigam (Speculum on the Son 
School), he states “Son is the mind of the Buddha and 
doctrine is his word.” However, he never thought doc¬ 
trine to be the equal of meditation. This is clear in his 
theory of sagyo ipson, which means “abandon doctrine 
and enter Son.” Hyujong authored a number of texts 
on the relation between Son and doctrine, and the im¬ 
portance of Son practice for attaining enlightenment. 
The most important are Son’gyo sok (The Exposition of 
Son and Doctrine), Son gyo kyol (The Secret of Son and 
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Doctrine), and Simbop yoch’o (The Essential Excerpts of 
the Teachings of Mind). He also wrote books attempting 
to incorporate the three main traditions in East Asian 
thought—Confucianism, Daoism, and Buddhism—into 
a Son framework, such as Samga kwigam (Speculum on 
the Three Teachings). 

Hyujong also played a role in Korean political his¬ 
tory as the organizer of the so-called Monk’s Militia 
that helped repel the Japanese invasion of 1592. De¬ 
pending on one’s point of view, this can be seen as a 
highly successful manifestation of the Korean tradition 
of hoguk pulgyo (state-protection Buddhism) or as a 
striking example of the distorting influence of politi¬ 
cal involvement on Korean Buddhism. Considering 
the strongly Confucian tenor of the culture at that 
time, however, and the fact that Hyujong was raised in 


the home of a Confucian scholar, it might not be sur¬ 
prising that he chose a more actively patriotic course. 

See also: Chan School; Confucianism and Buddhism; 

Korea; Yujong 
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ICCHANTIKA 

The notion of the icchantika (loosely rendered into 
English as “hedonist” or “dissipated”) is the closest 
Buddhism comes to a notion of damnation or perdi¬ 
tion. Icchantika refers to a class, or “lineage” (Sanskrit, 
gotra), of beings who are beyond all redemption and 
lose forever the capacity to achieve nirvana (Sanskrit, 
aparinirvanagotraka). The Nirvana Sutra defines the 
icchantika as one who “does not believe in the law of 
causality, has no feeling of shame, has no faith in the 
workings of karma, is unconcerned with the present 
or the future, never befriends good people, and does 
not follow the teachings of the Buddha.” The term is 
often employed polemically in Mahayana texts, as for 
example the Lankavatara-sutra ( Discourse of the 
Descent into Lanka), to refer to beings who are antag¬ 
onistic toward the Mahayana canon. Their destiny is 
typically an eternity in the hells. Some bodhisattva 
icchantikas intentionally choose this spiritual lineage 
because they “cherish certain vows for all beings since 
beginningless time” ( sattvanadikalapranidhanata ), and 
they wish to help all beings gain nirvana. 

The icchantika doctrine has long been controversial 
in Mahayana because it seems to contradict an axiom 
of many strands of Buddhism: the innate presence of 
the buddha-nature, or tathagatagarbha, in all sen¬ 
tient beings. The Chinese commentator Daosheng 
(ca. 360-434), for example, debunked the theory and 
even had the audacity to question the accuracy of pas¬ 
sages in sutra translations that mentioned the lamen¬ 
table destiny of icchantikas. With the prominent 
exception of the Faxiang school, the Chinese branch 
of Yogacara, East Asian Buddhists resoundingly re¬ 
jected the icchantika doctrine in favor of the notion 


that all beings, even the denizens of hell, retained the 
capacity to attain enlightenment. 

See also: Cosmology; Path 
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IGNORANCE. See Pratityasamutpada (Depen¬ 
dent Origination) 


IKKYU 

Born in Kyoto to a court lady-in-waiting and, accord¬ 
ing to some sources, the young sovereign Gokomatsu 
(1377-1433), Ikkyu Sojun (1394-1481) became an 
acolyte at age five at the Zen temple Ankokuji. He later 
trained under two harsh, iconoclastic Zen masters, first 
Ken’o Soi (d. 1414) and then Kaso Sodon (1352-1428). 
Kaso granted his student the name Ikkyu (One Pause) 
after he had an awakening experience in 1418. Around 
1425 Ikkyu moved to Sakai, where he reveled in an in¬ 
dependent, pleasure-loving way of life. At age seventy- 
seven, he fell in love with the blind minstrel Lady Mori, 
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and may have fathered a daughter with her. At eighty, 
he was appointed abbot of the great Zen monastery 
Daitokuji, which had been mostly destroyed in the 
Onin war (1467); Ikkyu completely rebuilt it in the last 
years of his life. 

Ikkyu is a Zen master beloved as much for his out¬ 
landish jokes and erotic affairs as for his ascetic med¬ 
itation practice. One New Year’s Day he appeared in 
the streets of Kyoto brandishing a human skull on a 
pole, claiming that this reminder of death should not 
dampen the day’s spirit of celebration. Ikkyu refused 
to receive or grant official dharma transmission, com¬ 
pared the Zen of his day to a wooden sword—all show 
and no substance—and flouted convention by fre¬ 
quenting bars and brothels. He is well known for his 
literary works, including Skeletons ( Gaikotsu ), Crazy 
Cloud Collection ( Kydunshu ), and many other poems 
and prose works, as well as calligraphy and paintings. 

See also: Chan Art; Chan School; Japanese, Buddhist 
Influences on Vernacular Literature in 
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IMPERMANENCE. See Anitya (Impermanence) 


INDIA 

For Buddhists, India is a land of many buddhas. From 
time immemorial, bodhisattvas have been born within 
India’s borders, have awakened there, and have at¬ 
tained final nirvana. As the buddha of our present 
era, Sakyamuni is crucial but not unique: The dharma 
he taught has been found and lost countless times over 
the ages. This myth of buddhahood has profoundly 
affected traditional biographies of Sakyamuni, a fact 
that limits their utility as evidence for “what really 
happened.” 


Historians accept that Sakyamuni lived, taught, and 
founded a monastic order. But they cannot easily ac¬ 
cept most details included in his biographies. Available 
sources are twofold—textual and archaeological—and 
neither is satisfactory. Textual sources cannot be fully 
trusted, since even the earliest extant texts date to five 
centuries after Sakyamuni’s death; archaeological 
sources are older, but sparser in their details. For this 
reason, scholars cannot agree upon the century in 
which Sakyamuni lived. One chronology places his life 
circa 566 to 486 B.C.E.; a second, circa 488 to 368 B.C.E., 
and other dates are proposed as well. Scholars do not 
know all the doctrines Sakyamuni taught, nor how 
people regarded him in his own day. Lacking even such 
basic knowledge, one can consider the social milieu of 
Buddhism’s origins in only the most general terms. 

The social milieu of early Buddhism (fifth or 
fourth century b.c.e) 

To understand the rise of Buddhism, one must look to 
a world in transition. Approximately one millennium 
before Siddhartha Gautama—the man who was to be¬ 
come the Buddha Sakyamuni—was born, waves of no¬ 
mads, the Indo-Aryans, crossed the mountain passes 
of Afghanistan in approach to South Asia. Little is 
known about these people. What is known comes from 
their sacred Vedas, collections of hymns and lore to be 
used in the performance of ritual. These texts repre¬ 
sent the Indo-Aryans as proud warriors, noble masters 
of the world who by 1000 b.c.e. began replacing their 
caravans with agrarian settlements. As agricultural 
production increased, villages developed into towns, 
and towns into cities. 

As the Indo-Aryans settled, Vedic lore increasingly 
became the dominant ideology of the Gangetic plain in 
North India. Vedic Brahmin priests performed rituals, 
told stories of the gods, and explained the working of 
the universe; they even guaranteed supporters a favor¬ 
able place in the afterlife. But the Vedas had been com¬ 
posed when the Indo-Aryans were nomad-warriors. 
Although the Brahmins held that their sacred knowl¬ 
edge was valid in this new urban context, some found 
that a hollow claim. Men like Siddhartha Gautama were 
not satisfied by the ordinary patterns of daily life, or the 
Vedic legitimations thereof. Such men left their fami¬ 
lies and wandered out of the cities to become sramanas 
(seekers). Siddhartha was to become the most success¬ 
ful critic of the Vedic Brahmins, and the most famous 
representative of India’s seeker movement. 

The problem, as Siddhartha saw it, was that the 
Vedic priests of his day did not merit their high social 
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status. Those Brahmins claimed to be the offspring of 
Brahma (the creator god), and thus to be conduits of 
supermundane power (Brahman) in the human world. 
When the seeker Siddhartha encountered these priests, 
however, he did not find them upright or learned gods¬ 
on-earth. To the contrary, Buddhist texts present them 
as beguiled by the wealth and tumult of urban India. 
They come across as greedy, foolish, proud men who 
hide their fraud behind high-flown claims to su¬ 
premacy based upon the ancient names of their clans 
and caste. 

By considering the institutional foundation of Bud¬ 
dhism in its sociohistorical context, one finds Sakya- 
muni to have been a critic and innovator whose 
institutional genius lay in his ability to legitimate new 
rituals of social engagement appropriate to the eco¬ 
nomic situation of his day through claims that he was 
merely reforming a broken social-spiritual order. For 
instance, verse 393 in Dhammapada ( Words of the 
Doctrine ) reads: “One is not a Brahmin because [one 
wears] dreadlocks, or due to one’s clan or caste. It is 
due to truth and dharma that one is pure, and is a 
Brahmin.” This verse promises that Buddhist “Brah¬ 
mins,” unlike the Vedic, are not frauds, for their brah- 
minhood is guaranteed by the imprimatur of 
Sakyamuni himself, the teacher of true dharma. Vedic 
priests, by contrast, were not only frauds, but danger¬ 
ous frauds. For by denouncing these priests’ brahmin- 
hood, Sakyamuni also denied the efficacy of their 
rituals. In their place he offered his own disciples, who 
had realized four noble truths and become worthy 
“Brahmins.” The multiple connotations of the word 
drya —the ethnonym for India’s conquerors, the 
adjective noble, a description of Buddhist truths— 
connect Sakyamuni’s religious innovations with hal¬ 
lowed memories of the past. In sum, rather than spon¬ 
sor elaborate Vedic rites or pay the fees of Vedic priests, 
the laity were directed to make offerings of food, cloth¬ 
ing, and medicine to Sakyamuni and his sangha 
(community of monks). This was presented as a truly 
efficacious way to earn spiritual merit, ensuring a fam¬ 
ily member’s favorable afterlife. As receivers of gifts, 
Buddhist monks were ideally suited to the new urban 
landscape of northern India. 

The sahgha and social norms (fifth or fourth 
century b.c.e.) 

According to Buddhist lore, the sangha was founded 
when Sakyamuni taught the Dharmacakrapravartana- 
sutra (Turning the Wheel of the Law) to five men who 
had been his companions when he undertook intense 


ascetic rigors before he attained buddhahood. Swiftly, 
Sakyamuni attracted many more followers, ascetics, 
and seekers to his community. As the sangha’s repu¬ 
tation spread, it earned support from wealthy mer¬ 
chants and kings. Such patronage was necessary, for 
this community was comprised of bhiksus (beggars liv¬ 
ing on alms). Thus, monastic rule books represent 
Sakyamuni as fervent in his pursuit of a monastic “good 
neighbor” policy. For as a social institution, Buddhism 
was woven into a web of parallel institutions— 
economic, political, familial, medical, cultural—that 
had no necessary stake in the sangha’s perpetuation. 
Potential donors had definite expectations about how 
bhiksus should comport themselves. If monks trans¬ 
gressed those expectations, they stood to lose support. 
It is thus crucial to recognize that although Buddhist 
monks took the radical step of leaving their families, 
the Buddhist sahgha was neither a radical nor an 
antisocial institution. It did not strive to undermine 
fundamental social canons. Indeed its rules often le¬ 
gitimated and conserved those canons. 

Tensions between the sangha’s identity as a com¬ 
munity of beggars, and its need to conform to public 
norms of behavior, are exemplified by stories about 
founding the order of nuns. When asked to admit his 
foster-mother, Mahaprajapati GautamI, as the first 
female bhiksunl, Sakyamuni refused, even though he 
admitted that women are as capable as men of be¬ 
coming arhats. The rationale given for his reluctance 
was that bhiksunls would be like blight in a field of 
sugarcane, weakening the sangha’s vitality. Sakyamuni 
prophesied that if he founded an order of nuns the 
sahgha would remain true to his teachings for five 
hundred years only, whereas if he did not admit 
women, his male brotherhood would survive one 
thousand years without decay. Ultimately Sakyamuni 
relented, after pledging Mahaprajapati and all future 
nuns to accept eight extraordinary rules, which thor¬ 
oughly subordinated the female bhiksunls to the male 
bhiksus. In sum, the male institution’s reluctance to 
grant unreserved legitimacy to its female counterpart 
reflected a broader cultural ambivalence in India con¬ 
cerning women, one that was misogynist in its value 
judgments, even while it recognized the inevitability 
of women’s social presence. 

The Buddha's death and the First Council 
(fifth or fourth century b.c.e.) 

If the sangha was founded with Sakyamuni’s first ser¬ 
mon, his death forced it to be reborn. Without a sin¬ 
gle, universally accepted voice of authority, Buddhist 
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monks became increasingly divided over wisdom, 
practice, conduct, and religious goals. The ongoing his¬ 
tory of the sangha presents a tug-of-war between, on 
the one hand, individuals or groups seeking to con¬ 
serve what they considered the core of Sakyamuni’s re¬ 
ligion, and on the other hand, the continuing need to 
conform to changing social, cultural, political, and 
economic structures. 

The first example of such a battle comes from the 
stories of Sakyamuni’s own life, when his cousin, 
Devadatta, attempted to supplant him as the sangha’s 
leader. The sources suggest that this rebellion was swiftly 
quashed by SAriputra and MahAmaudgalyAyana, 
Sakyamuni’s chief disciples. After Sakyamuni’s death, 
however, a more comprehensive strategy was needed to 
keep the sangha whole. That strategy is contained in the 
legend of a First Council: a convocation held in the city 
of Rajagrha during the first summer after Sakyamuni’s 
death. Buddhist traditions claim that this council was 
comprised of five hundred monks, all arhats. It was 
presided over by Mahakasyapa, an early convert and the 
most accomplished monk still alive. The purpose of this 
council was to recollect all Sakyamuni’s teachings, and 
thus to establish the discourses (sutra), monastic rules 
(vinaya), and formal doctrines (abhidharma) that 
would sustain the unified sangha in Sakyamuni’s ab¬ 
sence. Scholars do not regard narratives about this 
council as historically credible. Nevertheless, one can 
certainly see its rhetorical value. Buddhists could af¬ 
firm that within one year of Sakyamuni’s final nirvana, 
all of his pronouncements were recited, confirmed as 
the legitimate buddhavacana (word of the bud- 
dha) by a congregation of perfect men, and set in their 
appropriate canonical baskets. 

Schism after schism (fourth through second 
century b.c.e.) 

The same institutional memory that lauds this “or¬ 
thodox” meeting also tells of other, “dissident” monks, 
who rejected the council’s authority. Accordingly, even 
if scholars knew that a council of elite disciples really 
did convene in the year after Sakyamuni’s death, they 
still could not reckon how many subgroups existed 
within the sangha that followed a dharma and vinaya 
owing nothing to Rajagrha’s convocation. The meet¬ 
ing held in Rajagrha is remembered as only the first of 
several. As time progressed, the ideally unified sangha 
splintered into numerous disparate sects ( nikaya ), each 
claiming to faithfully preserve Sakyamuni’s dharma 
and vinaya. It is difficult to give a precise account of 
these later councils, for each sect relates this history 


from its own biased point of view. Nevertheless, the 
most important of these later councils can be dated to 
approximately one hundred years after Sakyamuni’s 
death, and placed in the north Indian city of Vaisall. 
At issue were several practices of Vaisall’s sangha, 
which some from outside the city considered violations 
of the vinaya. With the exception of Theravada mate¬ 
rials, all other sources agree that the dispute was re¬ 
solved and that the “lax practices” of the Vaisall monks 
were declared unacceptable, a verdict apparently ac¬ 
cepted by the Vaisall monks themselves. Thus, for the 
time being, the unity of the sangha was restored. 

Some time after the council at Vaisall, however, a 
more far-reaching dispute erupted, which resulted in 
the first schism in the Buddhist community: a division 
between one group that styled itself the Sthaviravada 
(Pali, Theravada; The Teaching of the Elders) and a 
second group that called itself the Mahasamghika 
school (The Great Assembly, or “Majorityists”). Ac¬ 
counts vary as to the cause of the dispute; according to 
some, the disagreement was occasioned by the so-called 
five points of a certain Mahadeva, which concerned the 
fallibility of the arhat. It now seems more plausible, 
however, that these points arose later and occasioned 
a schism within the Mahasamghika subgroup itself. 
More likely is that the original dispute was provoked 
by the addition of some new vinaya rules by the group 
that styled themselves the “Elders,” which were rejected 
by the more conservative Mahasamghikas. In any 
event, the division between the Mahasamghika and the 
Sthaviravada is universally accepted within the tradi¬ 
tion as the first real schism to split the Buddhist com¬ 
munity. All the schools that subsequently emerged 
within Indian Buddhism are offspring of one of these 
two main groups. 

The schism between the Mahasamghika and the 
Sthaviravada was but one example of centrifugal forces 
that had long been present in the sangha. Multiple 
claims to authority, differences of language, of location, 
and of monastic rules, as well as burgeoning differences 
over doctrine and religious practice all contributed to 
the further division of the sangha into numerous 
nikayas, as the Sthaviravada and Mahasamghika sects 
both ruptured internally. Though the absolute num¬ 
ber of nikayas is not known, it is popularly held that 
several centuries after Sakyamuni’s nirvana, the 
sangha had split into eighteen separate nikayas. Some 
of these nikayas were distinguished by little more than 
geography, others by unique doctrines, and still oth¬ 
ers in terms of their ritual practice. Each nikaya pos¬ 
sessed its own canon, grounding its own profession of 
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orthodoxy. Unfortunately, with the exception of the 
Theravada’s canon in Pali, and scattered fragments 
from other nikayas, little of this once vast literary cor¬ 
pus survives. 

Institutionalization and the worship of stupas 
(fifth through third century b.c.e.) 

Monastic competition after Sakyamuni’s death was not 
the only agent of institutional change. Traditional 
tellings of Sakyamuni’s biography do not end with his 
final nirvana in Kusinagara. These narratives describe 
the people gathered at Sakyamuni’s death as observing 
a body progressively emptied of personal vitality. The 
body was cremated. But a dispute soon arose over who 
owned the funerary remains. The people of Kusina¬ 
gara claimed these relics ( sarlra ) for themselves, since 
Sakyamuni had chosen their territory for his final nir¬ 
vana. But the people of other territories swiftly de¬ 
manded relics as well. To stave off war, equal shares of 
Sakyamuni’s remains were given to all. Each of these 
measures was then housed in a memorial stupa. 

Why would people have been willing to go to war 
over the funerary fragments of a dead holy man? Here 
one finds a window onto early Indian Buddhism. 
Stupas associated with Sakyamuni provided sacred 
sites at which lay and monastic Buddhists alike were 
able to enter his otherwise inaccessible presence. 
Once in that presence, they could make offerings and 
reap merit. Thus, stupas promised spiritual power to 
the kings who controlled them, and particularly pres¬ 
tigious sites would also have generated great revenues 
from pilgrims who traveled from far and near for 
worship. Similarly, caityas (shrines commemorating 
places visited, and objects used, by Sakyamuni) also 
became pilgrimage centers. 

Pilgrimage was enormously important in Bud¬ 
dhism’s development. Laymen, laywomen, monks, and 
nuns all encountered one another traversing the 
Ganges basin, from sacred site to sacred site. Such 
shared ritual, in turn, became the foundation of a 
shared religious identity, an all-inclusive community 
called “the fourfold assembly” in Buddhist texts. But 
even though patterns of worship gave the laity a bona 
fide position within this assembly, the institutional¬ 
ization of pilgrimage also granted additional duties and 
opportunities to the monks. Large monastic commu¬ 
nities grew up around major stupas; these monaster¬ 
ies’ inhabitants served as caretakers, priests, and 
teachers. Acting for the good of the buddha, of their 
brotherhood, and of their kingdom, monks made Bud¬ 


dhism a fixture of the Indian religious landscape for 
nearly two millennia. 

Asoka Maurya (third century b.c.e.) 

Artifacts dating to the reign of Asoka, ruler of the 
Mauryan dynasty (third century b.c.e.), provide the 
oldest extant evidence for Buddhism in India. Asoka 
was an important early patron of the sangha, and his 
exertions on its behalf are celebrated in traditional 
Buddhist writings from Sri Lanka to China. Legend 
holds that Asoka raided the original group of stupas in 
order to redistribute Sakyamuni’s relics into eighty- 
four thousand stupas, making that presence available 
throughout his kingdom. Asoka is said to have held a 
grand council in order to reestablish a single ortho¬ 
doxy within the sangha; he also supposedly made pil¬ 
grimage to all the places important to Sakyamuni’s life. 

Though hyperbolic, these literary paeans point to 
Asoka’s prominent role in Buddhism’s institutional¬ 
ization. Archaeological remains provide more precise, 
through less glorified, evidence of Asoka’s activities. 
Among the many edicts Asoka incised on pillars and 
boulders, several speak to his interest in Buddhism. 
The Bhabra edict, for instance, recommends a set of 
seven texts for Buddhist monks and laity to read and 
study (all the texts focus on ethics, suggesting that, for 
Asoka, good Buddhists were also good citizens). The 
KausambI edict denounces disunity within the sangha, 
ordering schismatic monks to return to lay status. The 
Nigliva inscription tells that Asoka doubled the size of 
a stupa dedicated to a past buddha named Konaka- 
mana. In short, although sectarian Buddhist writings 
on the religion’s early historical development cannot 
be trusted in their details, archaeological evidence from 
Asoka’s reign allows us to accept these texts’ broad 
characterization of this era, when worship focused on 
stupas, devoted Buddhists made pilgrimages, and nos¬ 
talgic tales of Sakyamuni’s harmonious sangha con¬ 
trasted with the sharp-edged glare of contemporary 
circumstances. 

A time of change and development (second 
century b.c.e. to fourth century c.e.) 

The Mauryan empire did not long survive Asoka. It 
was followed by five centuries of political turmoil, 
during which indigenous dynasties and foreign in¬ 
vaders vied for supremacy. Although Buddhism es¬ 
tablished a base identity during Mauryan times, the 
succeeding era of political competition and social di¬ 
versification fostered new doctrinal and institutional 
expressions. During these centuries, monastic spats 
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increased the number of nikayas to eighteen, or more. 
Additionally, monasteries and pilgrimage centers were 
increasingly founded outside the Gangetic basin: in 
the South (Amaravatl, Nagarjunlkonda), central In¬ 
dia (Barhut, SancI), and the Northwest (Taksaslla, 
Hadda, Bamiyan). A tradition of representing the 
buddha in iconic form developed during this period 
as well, alongside numerous regional styles. 

Religious creativity was not the sole property of 
Buddhists, however. This era also saw innovations in 
Hinduism, leading to its increased popularity. The 
Mauryan dynasty was succeeded in north India by the 
Sunga, whose first ruler, Pusyamitra (187-151 b.c.e.), 
showed a strong interest in Vedic ritual, and governed 
with the support of Vedic Brahmins. Buddhists num¬ 
ber Pusyamitra among the sangha’s greatest enemies. 
In central India during this same century, a Greek 
legate erected a pillar in Krsna’s honor. Still, such de¬ 
velopments do not signal Buddhism’s eclipse. One of 
the Indo-Greek kings, Menander (ca. 150 b.c.e.), is 
claimed as a Buddhist convert, while the Kushan royal 
Kaniska (first or second century c.E.) sought to emu¬ 
late Asoka through his largesse and close stewardship 
of the sangha. 

The bodhisattvayana (second to first 
century b.c.e.) 

The Buddhist sangha was a ritual community pledged 
simultaneously to the preservation of an ultimate truth 
and the legitimation of social norms. As social forms, 
economic systems, and rulers changed, Buddhist 
monks devised new, locally appropriate expressions of 
their core principles. The fact that so many nikayas 
came into being so quickly testifies to the ideological 
ferment of this time. 

A backlash against this turmoil produced the most 
comprehensive breach in Buddhism’s early history. 
Each nikaya claimed orthodoxy, inspiring some par¬ 
tisans to adopt stalwart sectarian identities. But other 
Buddhists found this strident sectarianism a violation 
of Sakyamuni’s ideals. These latter viewed their 
brethren as backsliding from the original intent of the 
renunciant’s life. Zealous to recover that origin, they 
accused those monks of being hypocritical, hedonis¬ 
tic, lazy, and unstudied in the rules of conduct. These 
reformers singled themselves out by advocating living 
in forests, an optional practice for all monks. But even 
more importantly, these monks sought to reform 
Buddhism by declaring themselves to be bodhisattvas, 
riding the bodhisattva-vehicle ( bodhisattvayana ) to 
perfect buddhahood. 


Institutionally, this bodhisattvayana had a diffuse 
origin. It cannot be traced to a single social group, 
nikaya, locale, or founder. Its members did not claim 
to be the First Council’s heir, and thus to form a new 
nikaya. Rather, these bodhisattvas were united by a 
common vision, for which nikaya membership was be¬ 
side the point. They held that bodhisattvahood, and 
ultimately buddhahood, was the only legitimate aspi¬ 
ration for Sakyamuni’s followers. 

This bodhisattvayana was adopted by monks and 
laity alike. For the renunciants, monastic vows and 
bodhisattva’s vows were not in conflict. To the con¬ 
trary, by aspiring to become Sakyamuni’s equal, a 
monk demonstrated just how seriously he took his re- 
nouncer’s role. For the laity, too, to articulate a bo¬ 
dhisattva’s vows was to signal one’s serious religious 
intent. Most nikayas held that only monks can become 
arhats; individuals who aspired thus were expected to 
abandon lay life. But the nature of the bodhisattva path 
made it such that a bodhisattva could marry, work, 
raise a family, and still be spiritually adept. Thus the 
same vow that enabled bodhisattva monks to aggran¬ 
dize themselves as Sakyamuni’s legitimate heirs, al¬ 
lowed bodhisattva laity to aggrandize almsgiving and 
worship as significant accomplishments on the path to 
buddhahood. 

From bodhisattvayana to Mahayana (first 
century b.c.e. to second century c.E.) 

The fact that the bodhisattvayana developed simulta¬ 
neously in many centers makes it difficult to speak of 
an origin per se, or even a single bodhisattvayana. How¬ 
ever, there is one aspect of religious life that these scat¬ 
tered bodhisattvas did share in common: a desire to 
learn more about how they should live, practice, and 
think as bodhisattvas. The nikayas had little to say 
about the bodhisattva figure, and what information 
their canons did provide was general and retrospective. 

In the centuries after Sakyamuni’s nirvana, mem¬ 
bers of the nikayas composed (or edited) sutras, but 
they presented their work as the Buddha Sakyamuni’s. 
Bodhisattvas were no exception to this practice. By the 
first century b.c.e., a new genre of Buddhist literature 
was being written, focusing upon the path and prac¬ 
tices of bodhisattvas. The first works of this literature 
are lost. The earliest texts that do still exist, from circa 
first century c.E., reveal this bodhisattva movement to 
have been diffuse and numerically insignificant. But 
they also begin to use a distinctive name, Mahayana 
(Great Vehicle). The Mahayana began as a minor re¬ 
form movement within the constraints of nikaya- 
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Buddhism. It soon developed new and distinct forms 
of the religion. 

The wide range of subjects one finds in early Ma¬ 
hayana sutras is suggestive of the diverse origins from 
which it arose. These sutras show that Mahayanists 
were concerned with reforming Buddhism on a num¬ 
ber of fronts: doctrinal, sociological, soteriological, 
cultic, and mythological. Some severely criticize Bud¬ 
dhists who do not take the bodhisattva vow, while oth¬ 
ers contain no such polemic; some speak to a monastic 
milieu, while others champion lay bodhisattvas. This 
early Mahayana was heterogeneous, with bodhisattvas 
even disputing other bodhisattvas in an open-ended 
process of decentralized change. 

Institutionalization of the Mahayana (second to 
twelfth century c.e.) 

Although sutras provide the first evidence for the Ma- 
hayana’s existence, few contemporaneous material 
artifacts show their influence. That is to say, archaeo¬ 
logical data do not suggest that the Mahayana directly 
affected monastic life, patronage, ritual, or even edu¬ 
cation during the first, second, or third centuries C.E. 
Only in the fifth century is there significant public ev¬ 
idence of Mahayana Buddhism in India. 

The “underground” nature of Mahayana at its in¬ 
ception is one factor in this slow transition from spir¬ 
itual movement to public institution. But an important 
catalyst toward change came in 320 c.e., when Can- 
dragupta I founded a dynasty that united north India 
as a single state for the first time since Asoka. The 
changes initiated by Candragupta’s ascension are so 
numerous that 320 C.E. is often cited as the first in a 
new era of Indian history. For explaining the Ma- 
hayana’s institutionalization, however, the most pro¬ 
found development was economic. 

Before the Guptas, monetary exchange formed the 
basis of the north Indian economy. A money-economy 
circulates wealth through direct transactions between 
people. Mkaya-Buddhism was well suited to such a 
system because the nikayas emphasized the worth of 
the monks (or the stupas they controlled) as recipients 
of donation. Indeed, Buddhism gained such promi¬ 
nence in the centuries after Sakyamuni’s death in large 
part because its ideology justified the accumulation of 
money, and provided a way to benefit from that accu¬ 
mulation even after death. Beginning with the Gupta 
dynasty, however, this money-economy began to give 
way to one based upon ownership of land. The Gup¬ 
tas did not attempt to govern their entire territory di¬ 


rectly from their capital city. Rather, as “Lords of the 
Earth,” the Guptas permitted petty kings to retain 
residual control over their regions, and gave fields and 
villages to Brahmins, who then administered those 
lands. Thus, beginning with the Guptas, wealth became 
less associated with amassing money than with hold¬ 
ing jurisdiction over a quasi-independent territory; 
one did not have prestige because one could enter into 
many exchange relationships, but due to one’s close al¬ 
liance with the imperial suzerain. 

For Buddhism this meant that the wealth, position, 
and surplus resources of the merchants who had made 
up the bulk of the religion’s early lay followers were 
diminished, leaving only members of the royalty and 
Buddhists themselves as donors. As possession of land 
became essential for Buddhism’s survival, Buddhist in¬ 
stitutions were ever more dependent upon direct royal 
patronage. This required Buddhists to adjust the tenor 
and focus of their religious productions, and directly 
address royal concerns in Buddhist media. 

The Mahayana was particularly well suited to this 
new economy. Its sutras had long used royal imagery 
when speaking of buddhas and bodhisattvas. Thus, the 
Prajnaparamita literature (Perfection of Wisdom 
texts) describes bodhisattvas as fearless heroes, wear¬ 
ing armor while mounted on the great vehicle. Bud¬ 
dhas, similarly, are presented by the Mahayana as 
lords, each of his own personal buddha-land, sur¬ 
rounded by divine retinues; they engage in demon¬ 
strations of mutual admiration and support; they send 
bodhisattva emissaries to one another. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury, these literary tropes begin to make their mark on 
public art and inscriptions, revealing the symbolic ma¬ 
neuvers by means of which Mahayana Buddhism be¬ 
came prominent in India. 

The institutionalization of Indian Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism reached its apogee in the great monastery at 
Nalanda, which, as a center for higher education, 
attracted students to Northern India from through¬ 
out Asia. As delineated by the seventh-century pilgrim 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664), Nalanda’s foundation 
dated to the imperial Guptas. In the early fifth cen¬ 
tury, one king built a monastery at a lucky spot in this 
town. Over the next century, subsequent Gupta rulers 
added to that establishment. Eventually, devout rulers 
from other parts of India, and even other countries, 
made their own donations of buildings and resources. 
By Xuanzang’s day, Nalanda had become the pre¬ 
eminent Buddhist university. Its endowment included 
several hundred villages; its dormitories housed 
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Tibetans light butter lamps for world peace at Bodh Gaya, India, 1997. Bodh Gaya is where the Buddha achieved enlightenment and 
is Buddhism's most sacred pilgrimage site. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 


several thousand students. And although a liberal ed¬ 
ucation was possible—including the Vedas, medicine, 
and art—every student was required to study Ma¬ 
hayana literature as well. In later centuries, Nalanda 
was supplemented, and then surpassed, by two other 
Mahayana universities, Otantapuri and Vikramaslla; 
both were established by the Pala dynasty that ruled 
in India’s Northeast from about 750 to 1150 c.E. Fur¬ 
nished with ample lands by their Pala patrons, these 
great monasteries were eventually depopulated, their 
books destroyed, during the thirteenth-century Mus¬ 
lim conquest of north India. 

The end of Buddhism in India (seventh to thir¬ 
teenth century c.E.) 

The fact that Mahayanists came to have a significant 
public presence does not mean that nikaya -Buddhism 
was eclipsed. A census of monks, made by Xuanzang 
in the seventh century, reveals that monks who were 
primarily identified with the nikayas still outnumbered 
Mahayanists. Yet, of the original eighteen-plus nikayas, 
only four remained vital, and almost half of all nikaya- 
Buddhists belonged to the Sammitiya sect, whose 


tenets were the object of considerable intra-Buddhist 
polemic. 

When Xuanzang’s census is compared with an ac¬ 
count given by Faxian (ca. 337-418) in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, however, one notices that the Mahayana’s 
institutional gains took place in a landscape within 
which Buddhism as a whole had become less promi¬ 
nent. The same economic developments that sup¬ 
ported the Mahayana also instigated an effloresence of 
sectarian Hinduism devoted to Visnu and Siva. Like 
the Buddhists, these Hindus sought royal patronage. 
But unlike the Buddhists, the Hindus were effective al¬ 
lies for kings who needed to socialize indigenous and 
tribal peoples. Brahmin legal codes, rooted in the 
Vedas, legitimated a strictly stratified society, and gave 
every person a fixed place within that society. Such 
codes eventually gave rise to a “caste system.” Though 
Buddhist texts take the existence of “caste” for granted, 
they attempt neither to justify this social system, nor 
to disseminate it. From the point of view of India’s 
rulers, Buddhist monks were less effective ideologues 
than Brahmins. In turn, as Brahmins held primary re- 
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sponsibility for transforming villagers and tribals into 
royal subjects, those peoples came to identify them¬ 
selves with the Brahmins’ own gods. Thus, although 
Buddhism flourished in the post-Gupta period, the re¬ 
ligion became increasingly rarified and disengaged 
from the immediate interests of the common masses. 

This transformation of Buddhism’s social base was, 
ultimately, the cause of its downfall in India. Buddhist 
monks became increasingly professionalized: intellec¬ 
tuals in “ivory towers,” uninvolved in the day-to-day 
lives of common folk. The destruction of the great 
monasteries (Nalanda in 1197; Vikramaslla in 1203) 
by invading Turks provided the coup de grace. Lack¬ 
ing strong royal support, and long since having lost 
that of the populace, India’s Buddhist monks had 
nowhere to turn. A travelogue written by Dharma- 
svamin, a monk from Tibet, reveals that by the mid¬ 
thirteenth century there were almost no self-professed 
Buddhists remaining in India. 

Over the preceding two millennia, Buddhist insti¬ 
tutions, ritual practices, ideas, ideals, and ways of life 
had become a part of the social landscape in almost 
every Asian land. These regional and national Bud¬ 
dhisms all looked back to Sakyamuni for authority, 
though the incredible diversity of their forms and 
expressions might have astounded him. Despite Bud¬ 
dhism’s demise in its first home, its traditions con¬ 
tinued to thrive. 

The revival of Buddhism in India (nineteenth to 
twenty-first century c.e.) 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries saw a resur¬ 
gence of Buddhism in India. The first concerted 
attempt toward reintroducing Buddhism to the land 
of its origin was made in 1891, when AnagArika 
Dharmapala (1864-1933), the son of a wealthy fur¬ 
niture dealer in Sri Lanka, visited Bodh Gaya, the site 
of Sakyamuni’s awakening. Distressed by the sorry 
neglect of this site, he founded the Maha Bodhi Soci¬ 
ety with the aim of fostering its restoration. Dharma- 
pala’s motives were missionary as well as devotional. 
Educated in the Christian missionary schools of colo¬ 
nial Sri Lanka, Dharmapala imagined that a renewed 
Bodh Gaya would serve as a center for the propaga¬ 
tion of Sakyamuni’s teachings. The fact that this small 
town is now filled with monasteries and hostels serv¬ 
ing pilgrims from all over the world is the realization 
of Dharmapala’s dream. 

However, in terms of the re-creation of a native In¬ 
dian Buddhism, no figure has been more important 
than Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar (1891-1956). As 


a leader of India’s Untouchables, Ambedkar re¬ 
nounced Hinduism in favor of Buddhism, believing 
that this conversion would lead to greater respect for 
his downtrodden people. Ambedkar himself has now 
become a central figure of reverence for India’s neo- 
Buddhist movement. 

In 1959 Tenzin Gyatso, the fourteenth Dalai Lama, 
escaped to India, soon followed by many thousands of 
his countrymen. In exile, the Tibetans have remained 
vigorous patrons of Buddhism: establishing monastic 
centers that serve their own people as well as the curi¬ 
ous who visit India to learn about Buddhism. Indeed, 
as Buddhism became a religion with a global reach dur¬ 
ing the latter half of the twentieth century, all evidence 
has shown a burgeoning appreciation within India it¬ 
self for its Buddhist heritage. 

See also: Ajanta; Councils, Buddhist; Hinduism and 
Buddhism; India, Buddhist Art in; India, Northwest; 
India, South; Mainstream Buddhist Schools 
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INDIA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

Sometime around the fifth century B.C.E., the histori¬ 
cal Buddha Sakyamuni encouraged his disciples to 
spread his teachings in all directions. Although Bud¬ 
dhism was thus established as a missionary religion, 
the earliest remaining artworks devoted to the Bud¬ 
dhist tradition date from the mid-third century B.C.E. 
After that time, however, Buddhist arts and teachings 
flourished together, propagating outward from their 
Indian home to the farthest points of Asia, until the 
advent of Muslim hegemony, when Buddhism virtu¬ 
ally ceased on the Indian subcontinent. Today India is 
mainly of historical interest to scholars and art histo¬ 
rians of Buddhism; to Buddhists, however, India is 
home to the most important PILGRIMAGE sites. India is 
the land where Buddha Sakyamuni lived, taught, and 
died, as well as where the familiar and beloved arts and 
literature of Buddhism first developed. Indeed, much 
of the history of India’s culture is only known through 
the accounts of travelers and pilgrims and through the 
arts and literature they brought home with them. Par¬ 
ticularly important are the many Buddhist pilgrims 
from China—especially Faxian (ca. 337-418) in the 
late fourth century c.E. and Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) 
in the seventh century—and the countless merchants 
and monks who traveled along the Silk Road and to 
Southeast Asia. 

The materials used for Buddhist arts in India range 
from precious metals to the cliffs that edge the Dec- 
can plateau. Artworks made of more ephemeral ma¬ 
terials, such as clay or wood, have not survived but 
were probably made in abundance starting in the sec¬ 
ond century b.c.e. The most prominent medium is 
stone relief sculpture, sometimes carved nearly in the 
round, along with the context of the sculptures— 
monumental reliquary mounds (stupas) and archi¬ 
tecture in brick or stone. Although today most Indian 
Buddhist sculptures are found in museums, they once 
were part of stupa railings, were arrayed in niches on 
the exterior walls of temples, or were placed on altars 
with other images. Free-standing sculptures were also 
important; bronze-casting achieved a high degree of 
perfection in south India and in Kashmir, where they 
inlaid the bronze with silver. Mural painting in dry- 
fresco was established early in India, culminating in 
the preserved works at Aianta in the fifth century c.E., 
but influencing later mural painting throughout Bud¬ 
dhist Asia. Manuscript illuminations and sacred writ¬ 
ings on palm leaves were specialties in Pala northeast 
India, providing models for the vast corpus of Hi- 
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The exterior of cave 19 at Ajanta, Maharashtra, India. © Archivo Iconografico, S.A./Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


malayan books. Ritual objects, usually made of 
metal alloys, were always in demand for Buddhist cer¬ 
emonies and initiations. 

The themes of the earliest Buddhist arts in India 
celebrate nature’s abundance, ironically in Western 
eyes, around the stupas that commemorate the Bud¬ 
dha’s death. The flourishing forces of water, plant life, 
and animals and spirits are all evoked in the reliefs at 
Bharhut and SancI. The motivation for this “iconog¬ 
raphy of abundance” has piqued the curiosity of many 
generations of art historians. When Mahayana Bud¬ 


dhism arose in India, with its emphasis not on the hu¬ 
manity of the Buddha Sakyamuni but on his spiritual 
attainment, another irony was embodied by repre¬ 
senting this ethereal spirit in physical form. Images of 
the Buddha and bodhisattvas became the focus of 
devotion and complicated meditations. The primacy 
and the very existence of bodhisattvas, beings whose 
only purpose is to devote their enlightened energies 
to the benefit of others, may have been the impetus 
for formulating images of the Great Persons ( Maha- 
purusas) in the first century C.E. 
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Pillars and edicts of the Mauryan emperor 
Asoka (mid-third century b.c.e.) 

An apparent convert to Buddhism, Emperor Asoka 
(r. ca. 268-232 b.c.e.) of the Mauryan period spon¬ 
sored the first large-scale and most well-known Indian 
imagery. After witnessing the carnage at an excessively 
bloody battle in Orissa, it is said that Asoka took up 
the Buddhist cause of nonviolence. Throughout his 
empire, at crossroads and places sacred to Buddhists, 
Asoka had monolithic pillars engraved with political 
edicts and Buddhist precepts. Most of the messages 
are in the Brahml script, the earliest writing used in 
India. Only about thirty of the Mauryan-period 
columns remain. The capitals of the pillars are com¬ 
posite, with inverted lotus-petal bells, an abacus, and 
crowning animals. The pillars are made from one shaft 
of sandstone (monolithic) from thirty- to forty-feet 
high, sunk deep into the ground, and polished by the 
application of heat, which gives them a glassy and 
durable finish. 

The modern flag of India includes the Asokan lion 
capital as an emblem of the unification of India un¬ 
der one government during the Mauryan period. Its 
powerful silhouette of four addorsed lions once sup¬ 
ported an enormous wheel that symbolized the Bud¬ 
dha’s first sermon, the “turning of the Wheel of 
the Dharma” ( dharmacakrapravartana ), which took 
place near Sarnath. The lions are carved in a highly 
abstract way reminiscent of the composite lion cap¬ 
itals of Achaemenid Persia, but all other features of 
these free-standing pillars are purely Indian. The 
four lions facing in four directions probably signify 
the sovereignty of both Asoka, since the pillar was 
erected near the capital of his kingdom, and of the 
truths taught by the Buddha, whose clan, the Sakyas, 
used the lion as their emblem. Around the abacus are 
four small wheels alternating with naturalistically 
carved animals (lion, elephant, bull, horse), which 
have great significance to indigenous clan traditions. 
The lion is especially associated with royalty and 
power in India. The pillars themselves also signify 
the pan-Indian idea of the axis of the world (axis 
mundi ) that links the cosmic waters below with the 
sun above. Floral motifs, such as the palmettes and 
rosettes sometimes found on the Asokan capitals, are 
more familiar in distant Mediterranean regions, but 
their appearance in India can be explained by the 
trade relations of India with the West and by the in¬ 
cursion of Alexander the Great into the northwest 
provinces of India. 


Stupas and stone reliefs (second century b.c.e. 
to first century c.e.) 

In addition to free-standing pillars, Asoka had stupas, 
or reliquary mounds, erected in India, Sri Lanka, and 
Nepal to commemorate the Buddha and to designate 
worship and teaching centers. According to legend, 
Asoka opened up the original eight stupas containing 
the Buddha’s relics and redistributed them in eighty- 
four thousand simple burial mounds. 

The earliest known monumental stupa was erected 
at Bharhut in Madhya Pradesh in about 100 to 80 B.C.E. 
Constructed in red sandstone, it consisted of a central 
burial mound, now lost, surrounded by elaborate rail¬ 
ings ( vedika ) with four gates ( torana ) carved with re¬ 
liefs. Most of the fragments from Bharhut are on 
display at the Indian Museum in Calcutta. The reliefs 
emphasize the abundance of nature in their depictions 
of yaksas and yaksls (male and female fertility spirits), 
lotuses, elephants, and composite water creatures. 
Medallions with vignettes of the Buddha’s life, as well 
as stories of his previous births (jataka), are carved in 
a low-relief style, often using continuous narration, 
with the same characters appearing more than once, 
in a shallow, almost two-dimensional space. The carv¬ 
ings accentuate geometric patterns, including elabo¬ 
rate tattoos on some of the figures. 

The Buddha himself does not appear in any of these 
narratives. His presence is indicated by aniconic sym¬ 
bols, such as his footprints, an empty seat beneath the 
bodhi tree under which he became enlightened, the 
dharmacakra or Wheel of the Dharma that he set in 
motion, or a parasol over a horse with no rider to in¬ 
dicate that he left his princely home. Some consider 
these aniconic images to be representations of shrines 
or pilgrimage sites, and therefore not merely symbols 
of the Buddha’s person. Images of the Buddha are not 
used until the Kushan period in the north and the late 
second century C.E. in south India. 

The Great Stupa at SancI, first erected during 
Asoka’s reign, was completed and elaborated around 
the beginning of the first century c.e. with railings, 
balustrades, and gates covered with narrative relief 
carvings. Reliefs of city scenes describe the sophisti¬ 
cated urban culture of ancient India. Probably because 
many of the relief panels were sponsored by a guild of 
ivory carvers, the scenes emulate the precise density of 
small-scale reliefs. The natural liveliness of these carv¬ 
ings shows a significant change from the geometric 
style used at Bharhut. Impressive scenes abound on the 
elaborate gateways that narrate the life of the Buddha 
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and some of the jataka stories. Nature, demons, and 
mythical creatures are all portrayed with great imagi¬ 
nation, utilizing a vast visual vocabulary culled from 
indigenous sources, as well as adaptations of Western 
composite creatures and plant life. 

On the eastern Deccan, the broad central plateau of 
India, the Buddhist center at Amaravatl (Andhra 
Pradesh, Satavahana period, second century c.e.) was 
the site of a large stupa that was faced and surrounded 
by elegantly carved white-green limestone slabs. The 
stupas themselves are gone, but many of the railings 
and facing slabs can be seen in Indian and Western 
museums. Many of the slabs reproduce in section the 
whole stupa with its intricate railings and gateways. 
The narrative scenes are taken mainly from the life of 
the Buddha, although the Buddha image is still not 
shown. The style is naturalistic, as at Sand, but uses 
more layering of figures to give a greater sense of depth. 
Figures are rounded, like those at Sand, but the out¬ 
lines are slightly elongated and nervous in their move¬ 
ments. Remains of temples and monastic dwellings 
have also been found at Amaravatl and at the related 
sites of Ghantasala, Jaggayyapeta, and later at Nagar- 
junakonda (third century C.E.). 

Stupas and monastic centers were usually patron¬ 
ized by guilds and by individuals, both lay devotees and 
monks or nuns, not by royalty or wealthy merchants. 
This public interest aspect of stupas is reflected in 
everyday scenes from the Buddha’s life, usually de¬ 
picted in the reliefs, rather than scenes of royal and 
godly figures in palace halls. This patronage may also 
have contributed to the prohibition against using 
Buddha images: Lay Buddhists may have felt that you 
should not represent in art a person who had entered 
nirvana, a tathagata (one who has gone), the name 
most often used to refer to the Buddha in the texts. 

Rock-cut architecture (first century b.c.e. to sec¬ 
ond century c.e.) 

Beginning in the first century B.C.E., rock-cut or CAVE 
sanctuaries and monasteries carefully imitated 
wooden structures of the day. In the centuries around 
the beginning of the common era the rock-cut wor¬ 
ship hall (caitya) and monastery (vihara) became es¬ 
tablished forms in northern and central India. The 
earliest site known is Bhaja (100 to 70 b.c.e., contem¬ 
porary with Bharhut) in Maharashtra, where a large 
caitya hall and many small monastic dwellings were ex¬ 
cavated. Its imitation of wooden constructions includes 
the use of actual wood beams in the hall’s barrel ceil¬ 


ing; wooden architectural sculpture and balconies once 
adorned the front. Other rock-cut sites, all found along 
the high escarpment in Maharashtra, are Pitalkhora 
(also 100-70 b.c.e.), Bedsa (early first century c.e. ), and 
Nasik and Kanheri (both about 125-130 c.e.). 

The largest caitya hall is at Karll, Maharashtra, 
carved out of a stone cliff in about 50 to 75 C.E. near 
Bombay. It has a navelike form, 125-feet in length in¬ 
cluding apse and colonnade, and has stone reliefs of 
a palatial facade; a free-standing lion-topped pillar 
marks the entrance. An enormous horseshoe-shaped 
window with a wooden lattice filters light into the hall, 
illuminating the monolithic stupa at the apse-end of 
the hall. This window shape and lattice decoration 
characterizes Indian facades to this day. An elaborately 
sculpted veranda has high-relief elephants “support¬ 
ing” the side walls and voluptuous couples on either 
side of the main door. Figures ride animals on the in¬ 
terior column capitals and the facade has multiple bal¬ 
conies decorated with reliefs of smiling people. Overall, 
Karll shows a sensuous environment equal to that cre¬ 
ated on Sand’s carved gateways in miniature, here on 
a large scale carved right out of the living rock. 

The Buddha image: Mathura and Gandhara 
(Kushan period, first to third centuries c.e.) 

The beginnings of figural sculpture of the Buddha in 
India is a controversial and intriguing study in the 
motives for image-making, as well as the develop¬ 
ment of both indigenous and adapted styles. Two 
sites—Mathura, Uttar Pradesh, in northern India, 
and the Gandhara region in present-day Pakistan— 
sponsored parallel versions of Buddha images and 
narrative reliefs at least as early as the first century 
C.E. (some fragments may be from the first century 
b.c.e.). The Kushan rulers, under whom this new 
trend in Buddhist imagery arose, came from Central 
Asia and dominated the area from Bactria to the 
Gangetic plain. Buddhism was spreading actively 
along the Silk Road through Central Asia at this time, 
making Gandhara a fertile site for trade in artworks 
in service of the faith. Mathura, the Kushan southern 
capital, had long been an artistic center, and artists 
there also made images for the monastic centers that 
had spread throughout northern India. 

The Mathura images follow indigenous forms with 
geometric, full volumes and attributes signifying a spir¬ 
itual being (called laksana). The solid power of the 
Mathura buddhas follow the prototype of the village 
yaksas found so frequently around stupas—nature 
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Buddha Preaching the First Sermon, Sarnath, India, about 
465-485, buff sandstone. Archaeological Museum, Sarnath. Re¬ 
produced by permission. This Buddha image embodies the Gupta 
style that became an international model for Buddhas through¬ 
out Asia. 

spirits standing apart from the everyday world. The 
Gandhara images resemble Hellenistic figural and re¬ 
lief traditions first imported with Alexander the Great 
when he conquered the area in 327 B.C.E. The Gan¬ 
dhara buddha looks like a perfect, sensuous human 
being—a nobleman wearing heavy monk’s robes. 

Narrative reliefs of the Buddha’s life also flourished 
at this time, especially in the Gandhara region, now 
freely using the figure of the Buddha in the scenes. The 
Gandhara scenes are very like those found on Roman 
sarcophagi—set pieces in niches separated by Western- 
style columns and pediments. Reliefs from the third 
and fourth centuries at Amaravatl in south India also 
began to include images of the Buddha. 


Gupta period "classical" style (fourth to sixth 
centuries c.e.) 

The disparate styles of Kushan Mathura and Gandhara 
blended into an eloquent compromise during the fifth- 
century c.e. hegemony of the famous Gupta clan. The 
Gupta “classical” style became the prototype for Bud¬ 
dha images throughout Asia. A sandstone image found 
at Sarnath, the site of the Buddha’s first sermon, ex¬ 
emplifies this style—sensuous human volumes com¬ 
bined with abstract religious symbolism. The 
ornamental finesse of this style was to be admired and 
imitated throughout South and Southeast Asia for cen¬ 
turies. It also provided the visual vocabulary for much 
of the religious art in Central Asia, China, Korea, and 
Japan. Although in India the remaining Gupta period 
images are usually stone, metal-cast images were also 
commissioned and exported. A larger than life-size 
copper alloy sculpture weighing about one metric ton 
was found at Sultanganj in Bihar. 

The Guptas arose as the first major Indian dynasty 
since the Mauryas, but they maintained missionary 
and trade relationships with Central, Southeast, and 
East Asia. Although the rulers were themselves mostly 
Hindu, they sponsored a rich environment for the 
flourishing of a variety of art forms and dedications, 
from Hindu plays to Buddhist monuments. Mathura 
continued to be a major artistic center, but Sarnath 
arose as the leading innovator of the style. As the Bud¬ 
dha image became firmly established as the primary 
focus of Buddhist devotions, aniconic expressions of 
the religion, such as the stupa, became less important 
in India in favor of temples to enshrine statues of Bud¬ 
dhist figures. During the fifth century, Gupta-style 
buddhas were placed at each of the gateways of the 
Great Stupa at Sancl. 

The multi-tiered Mahabodhi temple tower at 
Bodh Gaya in Bihar, the site where the Buddha 
reached enlightenment, was first built during the 
Gupta hegemony. A descendant of the bodhi tree un¬ 
der which the Buddha sat is enshrined there and the 
site remains a major pilgrimage destination for Bud¬ 
dhists. The outer facets of the temple have enumerable 
niches for Gupta-style images of the Buddha and bo- 
dhisattvas. Miniature votive temples are placed around 
the main structure, intermingled with remains of ear¬ 
lier stupa railings, shrines, and altars, providing im¬ 
portant archaeological evidence of the development of 
pilgrimage site arts. At Bharhut and Sand there are 
clear reliefs showing what the earlier Bodh Gaya 
shrines looked like. 
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The classic Gupta proportions and spiritually 
charged detail appealed to patrons of Buddhist arts 
throughout India. Art and artists from Sarnath were 
exported especially to the Deccan and southern India, 
as well as to Orissa and northeastern India. From there 
the style spread to Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. Art 
and artists from Mathura, the northernmost center of 
the Gupta style, were exported north toward Kashmir 
and the Gandhara region. From there the style spread 
through Central Asia along the silk routes into west¬ 
ern China, where it ultimately influenced Buddhist arts 
of the Tang dynasty (618-907). 

Painting and sculpture at Ajanta (fifth century 
c.e.) and related sites 

New rock-cut architecture was excavated beginning in 
the fifth century, serving both Buddhist and Hindu 
worship needs. The best-known group of Buddhist 
caitya halls and viharas is at Ajanta on the eastern 
Deccan (Maharashtra, latter half of the fifth century). 
Dry-fresco murals on many of the walls portray the 
previous lives ( jatakas ) of the Buddha, as well as Bud¬ 
dhist saints and divine beings. Figures seem to glow in 
the dark interior because of the use of brilliant color 
and white highlights. Although the images use courtly, 
sophisticated compositions, they evoke a strong spiri¬ 
tual presence. Remarkable for their rich modeling and 
palatial imagery, these paintings also provided models 
for designs in Sri Lanka and especially for the murals 
of rock-cut halls in Central Asia and China for the next 
three centuries. 

Imitations of wooden facades and high-relief sculp¬ 
tures at Ajanta cut into the caitya halls and vihara walls 
also carried forward the Gupta opulence into ever 
more elaborate displays. The style and skill of the 
painting and sculpture at Ajanta continued to flourish 
in India in works dedicated to Hinduism, Jainism, and 
Buddhism. Aurangabad, also in Maharashtra, was an 
important site for both rock-cut and structural Bud¬ 
dhist architecture, as well as relief sculpture. Buddhist 
and Hindu rulers excavated the long cliff at Ellora on 
the Deccan from the seventh to the ninth centuries. 

Final phase of Buddhist art in India (sixth to 
twelfth centuries c.e.) 

Buddhist structural architecture, sculpture, and 
manuscript illumination continued in India until 
the twelfth century. Two major sites were 
Nagarjunakonda on the Deccan plateau and Nalanda 
in the northeast. Both rock-cut and structural com- 



Buddha Sakyamuni Becoming Enlightened, Bodh Gaya, India, 
about 850, black schist. Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Re¬ 
produced by permission. This Pala style sculpture illustrates the 
moment when the Buddha became enlightened as he sat beneath 
the Bodhi tree—notice the leaves arranged at the top of the 
throne—and touched the earth ( bhomisparsa-mudra ) to affirm that 
through his many lives he had achieved moral perfection. This 
style influenced the Mahayana and Vajrayana arts throughout 
South, Southeast, and East Asia. 

plexes served as universities for Buddhist scholars 
from all over Asia and as monasteries for monks and 
nuns. The Gandhara region and Kashmir in north¬ 
western India remained strong producers of distinc¬ 
tive arts that combined the humanistic Gandhara ideal 
with Gupta spiritual sensibilities. 

Buddhist stone and metal-cast sculptures, as well as 
manuscript illustrations, of the Pala and Sena dynas¬ 
ties in northeastern India (eighth to twelfth centuries) 
are well known for their supreme elegance and fine de¬ 
tail. Usually called the Pala style, this lithe and refined 
tradition was exported to Burma, Java, Nepal, Tibet, 
and China, especially in service of the Mahayana and 
Vajrayana Buddhist traditions. By the beginning of 
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the thirteenth century the Pala style was declining in 

Bihar and Bengal, until this last stronghold of Buddhist 

art in India finally collapsed under the advent of the 

Muslims in the northern regions of India. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; India; India, 

Northwest; India, South; Jataka, Illustrations of; 

Monastic Architecture 
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INDIA, NORTHWEST 

By the first century c.E„ distinct regional styles of Bud¬ 
dhist art, architecture, and literature had emerged on 
the northwestern Indian subcontinent. Buddhist ma¬ 
terials from the borderlands of modern India, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan reflect prolonged contact between In¬ 
dian, Iranian, Central Asian, and Hellenistic cultural 
traditions. As a pivotal transit zone for the movement 
of people, practices, and ideas both into and out of 
South Asia, the northwestern frontier was a dynamic 
launching pad for the early transmission of Buddhism 
to Central Asia and China. 

Numerous Buddhist centers in the Northwest were 
located on the “northern route” ( uttarapatha ), a major 
artery for trade and travel that connected the north¬ 
western frontiers with the Buddhist homeland in north¬ 
eastern India. Mathura, a city located on the northern 
route south of modern New Delhi, was a significant 
node for trade and administration and an important 
center for Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain art and literature. 
Mathura had close ties with Kashmir in the western 
Himalayas, where the Sarvastivadin tradition of Abhi- 
dharma scholasticism developed. The northern route 
linked Mathura with Taxila (Taksaslla), an ancient me¬ 
tropolis on the northern route near modern Islamabad 
in Pakistan, where extensive archeological remains of 
stupas and monasteries have been excavated. Gan- 
dharan art and the Gandharf language (written in the 
KharosthI script) were transmitted together with 
Buddhism beyond the Gandharan heartland in north¬ 
western Pakistan to Central Asia. Buddhist art and 
architecture in Afghanistan at sites such as Hadda 
(south of Jalalabad), Bagram (north of Kabul), and 
Bamiyan led French art historian Alfred Foucher to 
label paths across the Hindu Kush to Bactria and west¬ 
ern Central Asia the Vieille Route (Ancient Route). 
Buddhist petroglyphs and inscriptions in the upper In¬ 
dus River valley indicate that Buddhist travelers also 
followed capillary routes across the Karakoram Moun¬ 
tains of northern Pakistan to eastern Central Asia. 

Buddhism was established in Northwest India dur¬ 
ing the late centuries b.c.e. and the early to mid first 
millennium C.E. Afghanistan, Gandhara, and the lower 
Indus River valley were Achaemenid provinces until 
327 to 326 b.c.e., when Alexander of Macedon at¬ 
tempted to conquer these areas. The Mauryan emperor 
Asoka (r. ca. 268-232 b.c.e.) provided the impetus for 
the introduction of Buddhism in the Northwest. A de¬ 
vout lay Buddhist, Asoka had two sets of major rock 
edicts in KharosthI inscribed in northwestern Pakistan, 
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with shorter versions in Greek and Aramaic in eastern 
Afghanistan and Taxila. Foundations of large early 
stupas at Taxila and at Butkara in the Swat valley prob¬ 
ably belong to the Mauryan period, and may be con¬ 
nected with Asoka’s patronage. Menander, one of 
Alexander’s Indo-Greek successors who ruled the Pun¬ 
jab around 150 b.c.e., was a patron of Buddhism, ac¬ 
cording to Pali and Chinese literary traditions. Saka 
(or Indo-Scythian) and Parthian rulers of the North¬ 
west continued to support Buddhist institutions, since 
the names and titles of these Iranian rulers appear on 
coins and in Buddhist inscriptions and texts of the first 
century b.c.e. and first century c.e. 


During the Kushan period in the early centuries C.E., 
Buddhism began to expand beyond the northwestern 
frontiers of South Asia. The Kushan empire extended 
from Bactria to Bengal at the beginning of the second 
century C.E. during the reign of Kanishka, who is por¬ 
trayed in Chinese and Central Asian Buddhist litera¬ 
ture as the greatest Buddhist royal patron after Asoka. 
In the post-Kushan period, local rulers and other pa¬ 
trons maintained Buddhist monastic communities 
where surplus resources for donations were available. 
Buddhist monastic communities in Bamiyan in cen¬ 
tral Afghanistan and Gilgit in northern Pakistan evi¬ 
dently remained connected with Buddhist centers in 
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Central Asia in the late first millennium C.E. Buddhism 
in the Northwest gradually declined as lay support di¬ 
minished and Hinduism and Islam eventually became 
more prevalent. 

Discoveries of inscribed reliquaries and archeolog¬ 
ical excavations of stupas and monasteries provide ma¬ 
terial evidence for a wide spectrum of Buddhist 
practices in Northwest India. A growing number of 
KharosthI inscriptions record the donation of reli¬ 
quaries containing physical relics ( sarlra ). Stupas built 
to enclose these relics replicated the presence of the 
Buddha. The primary STUPA was typically surrounded 
by smaller stupas and columns, which often contained 
secondary relic deposits. Permanent Buddhist monas¬ 
tic structures consisting of cells for monks and nuns 
around open rectangular courtyards were usually built 
near stupas. Such Buddhist sacred complexes were of¬ 
ten decorated with stone and stucco sculptures. Art 
produced by Gandharan workshops incorporated In¬ 
dian, Iranian, and Hellenistic elements in distinctive 
iconographic patterns. Gandharan Buddhist art of the 
Northwest continued to have an impact on Buddhist 
artistic traditions of Central Asia and China, where 
worship of images played a prominent role in popu¬ 
lar practice. 

Several narratives associated with the Buddha’s pre¬ 
vious lives have Northwest India as their setting, al¬ 
though the historical Buddha did not visit this region 
during his lifetime. The earliest conversion of Kash¬ 
mir, the Indus valley, and Gandhara to Buddhism is 
attributed to a disciple of Ananda named Madhyan- 
tika (Pali, Majjhantika). Mainstream Buddhist 
SCHOOLS in Northwest India included Sravakayana (or 
HInayana) sects that were active in the transmission 
of Buddhism to Central Asia and China. KharosthI 
inscriptions record donations of relics, images, water 
pots, utensils, and other gifts to teachers of the Dhar- 
maguptaka, Sarvastivadin, Mahasamghika, Mahlsa- 
saka, and Kasyaplya schools. For example, a clay pot 
dedicated to the Dharmaguptakas contained early 
Buddhist manuscripts from the first century c.E. An¬ 
other collection of Buddhist manuscripts from the sec¬ 
ond or third to seventh centuries C.E. may have come 
from the library of a Mahasamghika monastery in 
Bamiyan. Parts of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya are 
preserved among Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from 
the sixth to seventh centuries C.E. found near Gilgit in 
the 1930s. Manuscripts from Bamiyan and Gilgit in¬ 
clude several Mahayana texts, which are apparently 
absent in earlier KharosthI manuscript collections. 
Further research in the relationships between Buddhist 


manuscripts from the Northwest and Buddhist texts 
translated into Chinese and Central Asian languages 
should clarify patterns of textual transmission. 

With new discoveries of Buddhist inscriptions and 
manuscripts and additional excavations of Buddhist 
sites in northwestern India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that the northwestern 
borderlands of Kashmir, Gandhara, and Bactria linked 
older Buddhist communities in the Indian homeland 
with those developing in Central Asia during the first 
millennium C.E. Therefore, the Northwest played a 
critical role in the movement of Buddhist institutions, 
ideas, and practices beyond the Indian subcontinent to 
Central Asia and China. 

See also: Gandharl, Buddhist Literature in; Hinduism 
and Buddhism; India; India, Buddhist Art in; India, 
South; Islam and Buddhism; Sarvastivada and 
Mulasarvastivada 
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INDIA, SOUTH 

Evidence for the history of Buddhism at the south¬ 
ernmost end of the Indian subcontinent (defined here 
as the modern states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, and Tamilnadu) is highly fragmented, a scat¬ 
tered collection of inscriptions, archaeological ruins, 
art-historical remains, and a few texts. Yet Buddhist 
institutions clearly once flourished in South India. 
From the edicts of Asoka (third century b.C.e.) and 
the written testimony of Chinese pilgrims to the pres¬ 
ence of Buddhist interlocutors in Hindu and Jain texts 
for more than a millennium, Buddhists obviously 
played significant roles in the South Indian religious 
landscape until at least the fourteenth century. Yet 
what sort of Buddhism flourished there? What did it 
mean to be a “Buddhist” in early medieval South In¬ 
dia? What kinds of interactions took place among 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains? Answers to such ques¬ 
tions remain elusive. 

With no direct references to Buddhism found in any 
extant Malayalam or Kannada text, both Kerala and 
Karnataka harbor Buddhist archaeological records that 
are difficult to interpret. Only a meager collection of 
Buddhist images has been unearthed in Kerala, all 
roughly datable to the sixth through tenth centuries 
C.E. In Karnataka, the record expands ever so slightly, 
from the stupa at VanavasI (third century c.E.) to the 
fifth-century caitya at Aihole and evidence of tantric 
worship at Balligave (eleventh century). Stupas and 
caityas attest to some sort of institutional organization, 
royal or lay patronage, and active practices of worship, 
but the inscriptional record provides no further evi¬ 
dence concerning the status or use of such structures. 

Two more substantial bodies of evidence can be 
found in the archaeological ruins of Andhra Pradesh 
and in the Tamil literary record. While neither pre¬ 
sents a complete picture of Buddhist life and practice 
in the South, each does provide a richer range of ma¬ 
terial for interpretation. 

The impressive ruins of Amaravati, Nagarjuna- 
konda, and other sites in Andhra Pradesh constitute 
the earliest evidence for Buddhism in the South (sec¬ 
ond century b.c.e.). Although no textual production 
can be located here with any certainty, these grand 
stupas or mahacaityas, with their rich inscriptional 
records, narrative friezes, and hundreds of Buddhist 
sculptures, bespeak flourishing centers of Buddhist 
practice through at least the twelfth century. Due 
both to the traditional association of Amaravati and 


Nagarjunakonda with NAgarjuna (the great Mad- 
hyamaka philosopher of the second century c.E.) and 
to the nature of the images found there, Andhra Bud¬ 
dhism has long been labeled “Mahayana” by schol¬ 
ars. The narratives of the Buddha’s lives carved in 
stone, the belief that each stupa contained relics of 
the Buddha’s earthly body, and the inscriptional ref¬ 
erences to lay donors (many of them women of the 
Iksvaku royal dynasty that ruled from Nagarju¬ 
nakonda) all point to flourishing centers of Buddhist 
worship, where monastic and lay devotees honored 
the remains of the Buddha, contemplated the lessons 
of his many lives, and worshiped in myriad ways the 
figures of buddhas past and future. 

Turning southward to the Tamil-speaking region, 
the true treasure trove of Buddhist artifacts is Naka- 
pattinam, a coastal site mentioned in Sri Lankan, 
Burmese, and Chinese sources from which over three 
hundred images have been recovered. Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures found in the midst of Hindu places of worship, 
such as the six-foot standing Buddha from the 
Kamakslyamman Temple in Kancipuram (fourth cen¬ 
tury c.E.), attest to a long Buddhist influence in the 
Tamil region. Yet does the presence of a Buddha 
image mean that a Hindu temple was once truly “Bud¬ 
dhist”? A seventh-century inscription from Mamalla- 
puram, listing the Buddha as an incarnation of the 
Hindu deity Visnu, suggests a more complex scenario. 
Does a Buddha image imply a strong sense of Buddhist 
sectarian affiliation, or had the Buddha simply been 
absorbed into the wider South Indian pantheon by the 
seventh century? 

What emerges uniquely in South India from the 
Tamil-speaking region is a Buddhist literary record 
in languages other than Sanskrit. The three famed Pali 
commentators of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
for example— Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta, and 
Dhammapala—claim some connection to beautiful 
monasteries patronized by beneficent Tamil kings. 
Through the twelfth-century works of Buddhappiya 
and Kassapa, eminent Theravada monks associate 
themselves with southern India, with monasteries 
from Nakapattinam to Kancipuram. 

Tamil is unique among the regional literary lan¬ 
guages of India for its two premodern Buddhist works. 
The older of the two remaining pieces of Buddhist lit¬ 
erature composed in Tamil, the Manimekalai, attrib¬ 
uted to Cattanar and dated to roughly the sixth 
century, narrates the story of a young courtesan who 
gradually turns away from that life to embrace Bud¬ 
dhism. The Manimekalai presents its audience with a 
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long and stylistically beautiful narrative meditation on 
the arising of the conditions that propel its heroine to 
eventual enlightenment, culminating in two densely 
terse chapters on Buddhist logic and pratityasamut- 
pada (dependent origination). With the settings of 
its stories ranging from luxurious Tamil cities to 
Kapilavastu and the shores of a Southeast Asian island 
kingdom known as Cavakam, the Manimekalai clearly 
attests to a vibrant literary culture in Tamil that 
counted Buddhists, sophisticated in their knowledge of 
Buddhist tradition and highly technical philosophical 
language, among its participants. 

Further evidence of Buddhist literary culture in the 
South can be found in the VTracoliyam, an eleventh- 
century treatise on Tamil grammar and poetics attrib¬ 
uted to Puttamittiran and accompanied by a 
commentary thought to have been composed by the 
author’s student, Peruntevanar. As the first Tamil 
grammar to claim direct appropriation of Sanskrit po¬ 
etic theory (in its treatment of alankara or “poetic or¬ 
namentation”), the VTracoliyam explicitly forges a new 
Tamil-Sanskrit hybrid language in the name of Bud¬ 
dhism. Claiming that the literary language he de¬ 
scribes first issued forth from the mouth of Avalokitan 
(Avalokitesvara), Puttamittiran pioneers a new poetic 
style for his own sectarian community. The commen¬ 
tary then substantiates that project by gathering to¬ 
gether examples of Tamil Buddhist poetry in 
illustration of this new Sanskrit-Tamil hybrid. Such 
scattered poetic phrases—many alluding to Tamil 
versions of jataka stories and to songs in praise of the 
Buddha and his many wonderful qualities—are, 
unfortunately, all that remain (apart from the 
Manimekalai, which the commentator never cites) of 
what must have once been a considerable corpus of 
Buddhist devotional, philosophical, and narrative po¬ 
etry in Tamil. 

Evidence for the presence of Buddhists in south¬ 
ernmost India thus presents us with a series of dis¬ 
parate snapshots, some more in focus than others. 
Whether the substantial archaeological finds in south¬ 
ern Andhra Pradesh bear any relevance for under¬ 
standing the Buddhist literary record in Tamil, or 
whether the scattered Buddhist images recovered from 
paddy fields across the region reveal anything of “Bud¬ 
dhism” per se in the South, are questions that await 
further research. 

See also: India; India, Buddhist Art in; India, North¬ 
west 
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INDONESIA AND THE 
MALAY PENINSULA 

The geography of the Malay Peninsula and of Indone¬ 
sia helps to explain the role the region played in the 
early spread of Buddhism to Southeast Asia and China. 
The peninsula includes the modern nation-states of 
Malaysia and Singapore and the southern portion of 
Thailand. Malaysia occupies the end of the peninsula, 
with the small city-state of Singapore at its southern 
tip on the Sunda Strait. Malaysia shares its northern 
border, halfway up the peninsula, with Thailand. For 
purposes of examining the role of ancient Buddhism, 
the entire peninsula can be seen as a single geograph¬ 
ical area. Some twenty-five miles from Singapore, 
across the Sunda Strait, is the island of Sumatra, one 
of about three thousand islands that make up the arch¬ 
ipelago of modern Indonesia. The peninsula and the 
islands, surrounded by water, are an environment that 
produces cultures that rely on boats. Likewise, the 
peninsula is located about halfway between India and 
China along the route taken by trading vessels. The 
area was a crossroads for both local and international 
trade and communication. It is thus not surprising that 
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most of the earliest evidence for Buddhism in South¬ 
east Asia comes from the peninsula, and that both the 
peninsula and the islands reveal in their art, culture, 
and religion very direct and frequent interchanges with 
South Asia. 

These interchanges, based on trading activities, 
brought Buddhism and Hinduism to Southeast Asia. 
There is archeological evidence on the Malay Penin¬ 
sula for the presence of both Hinduism and Buddhism 
from about the fifth century c.e. Both these Indie re¬ 
ligions are present together for centuries to follow at 
sites on the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia, specif¬ 
ically on the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Bali. While 
one religion may have been favored over the other at 
certain times and places, they rarely were set in oppo¬ 
sition to one another. Indeed, as on Bali today, they 
tended to blend together. 

The evidence for Buddhism comes from three 
sources: Chinese histories, local inscriptions, and art. 
The Chinese histories that mention early Southeast 
Asian polities have been very thoroughly explored by 
scholars. The Chinese sources present the Indian im¬ 
pact starting in the first century C.E., and at times ref¬ 
erences to Buddhism can be discerned for this early 
period. By around the fifth century, there are reports 
from Chinese monks who traveled by ship to and from 
India, and who thus passed through Southeast Asia. 
One monk, Yijing (635-713), stopped in the capital of 
Srlvijaya in 671 on his way to India in order to study 
Sanskrit. The capital is believed to have been Palem- 
bang on Sumatra. Yijing returned to Palembang after 
ten years in India to live again in Srlvijaya from 685 to 
695 (with one visit to China in 689), and it is there that 
he translated Indian texts into Chinese and wrote his 
memoirs. 

Srivijaya remained a center for Buddhist studies for 
hundreds of years. The famous Indian monk Atisha 
(982-1054) went to Sumatra to study with the Buddhist 
teacher Dharmaklrti. Atisha later traveled to Tibet in 
1042 and founded the Kadam lineage, which became 
the Dge lugs (Geluk) school of Tibetan Buddhism. 

The second category of evidence for Buddhism on 
the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia is inscriptions. 
The earliest inscriptions, mostly written on stone, date 
from around the fifth to the eighth centuries c.e. They 
are written in Indian-related scripts in Sanskrit, and 
often include phrases from, or similar to those in, 
Buddhist texts. The dating of these inscriptions, scat¬ 
tered at various sites, is generally based on paleogra¬ 
phy (that is, the style of the letters), which gives rise 



A Buddhist ceremony at Jakarta, Indonesia, 1994. © Don Farber 
2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 

to varying opinions by scholars. Most of these in¬ 
scriptions hold little historical information, but they 
tell us that Buddhism was practiced by some of the 
population and sometimes the school of Buddhism 
can be broadly identified. When the early Buddhist in¬ 
scriptions are compared to those of similar date that 
relate to Hinduism, it appears that Hinduism was as¬ 
sociated with those in power, the local chiefs or kings. 
Hinduism in Southeast Asia served the role of build¬ 
ing royal power more frequently than did Buddhism 
during this early period. 

When one thinks of Buddhism in Java, it is the Cen¬ 
tral Javanese period (seventh to tenth centuries) and 
the truly spectacular monument of Borobudur that 
come to mind. Borobudur is but one of the many Bud¬ 
dhist monuments built during this time, when hun¬ 
dreds of Buddhist images in stone and bronze were also 
made. Hinduism was practiced here as well, and the 
old theory that the two religions represented contend¬ 
ing dynasties is today discounted. The coexistence of 
Buddhism and Hinduism continued when the cultural 
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center of Java moved to the east. During the Majapahit 
period (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries), Siva and 
the Buddha were worshiped, both with tantric texts 
and rituals. 

Today, most of the population of Indonesia and the 
Malay Peninsula is Muslim. Islam appeared in Suma¬ 
tra by the ninth century c.E. and by the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury had come to dominate most of the Indonesian 
islands and the Malay Peninsula up to about the bor¬ 
der with modern Thailand. Although Thailand is to¬ 
day overwhelmingly Buddhist, its southern peninsular 
region has a large Muslim minority. Modern Thai 
Buddhism is not related to the earlier Buddhism of the 
peninsula, but is connected to that of Burma and Sri 
Lanka. Buddhism is also practiced in Singapore, but 
this is Buddhism of the large expatriate Chinese com¬ 
munity. It is only on the tiny island of Bali that echoes 
of the region’s early Buddhism remain today, blended 
with Hinduism in a unique local religion and culture. 

See also: Hinduism and Buddhism; Indonesia, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Islam and Buddhism; Southeast Asia, 
Buddhist Art in 
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INDONESIA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

The oldest Buddhist objects in Indonesia date from 
around the seventh century c.E. The major early focus 
of Buddhist activity in the archipelago lay in southeast 
Sumatra, where the kingdom of Srlvijaya was centered. 
By the late seventh century this kingdom had attained 
an important position in conducting trade between the 
Indian Ocean and the South China Sea. The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Yijing (635-713), who traveled to In¬ 
dia in ships belonging to the ruler of this kingdom in 
672 c.E., described Buddhism as flourishing in Srlvi- 


jaya’s capital, with a large monastery where he learned 
Sanskrit. 

A large granite standing Buddha image has been 
found at Seguntang Hill, on the fringe of the city. Such 
stylistic elements as emphasis on the folds of his robe 
are reminiscent of art from the Amaravatl area in In¬ 
dia, but it is more likely that the earliest Indonesian 
Buddhist art was influenced by Sri Lanka, where this 
style lasted longer than in southern India. Two other 
important bronze Buddha images found much farther 
east, at Sikendeng on Sulawesi and Kota Bangun on 
east Borneo, share these same features. They date from 
approximately the same period and demonstrate the 
extent to which Buddhism had already spread. Bronze 
images from the eighth century indicate that Bud¬ 
dhism made its presence felt as far east as Lombok dur¬ 
ing this period. 

The corpus of art directly associated with Sumatra 
during this period is scanty, but combined with statu¬ 
ary found in politically and culturally allied areas of 
the Malay Peninsula around the Isthmus of Kra and 
Kedah, images of Avalokitesvara enable us to draw the 
inference that a generalized cult of this bodhisattva was 
common in this region. A bronze of the bodhisattva 
Tara and an Avalokitesvara presumably from this pe¬ 
riod have also been found in Lombok. 

By the late eighth century, Mahayana Buddhist im¬ 
agery also began to appear in central Java. Between 
about 780 and 850 C.E., this region produced unsur¬ 
passed works of sculpture and architecture. Some im¬ 
ages bear indications of continued connections with 
centers of Buddhism in Sri Lanka and south India, such 
as Negapatam, while by the late ninth century con¬ 
nections with the monastery at Nalanda in what is now 
Bangladesh are also visible. 

Among the important complexes of Buddhist ar¬ 
chitecture constructed in central Java, the best known 
is the great site of Borobudur. Few free-standing 
stupa were built; instead most Javanese structures con¬ 
sisted of temples with chambers for statuary. The main 
image at Kalasan, erected around 780 c.E., was a large 
Tara (now lost). Around 800 C.E. a major revolution 
in Javanese Buddhism marked by intense interest in 
mandalas resulted in the reconstruction of all major 
sites. At Sewu, an earlier complex was altered to cre¬ 
ate a cruciform building with enclosed circumambu- 
lation pathway. A group of over two hundred stone 
structures formed a huge three-dimensional mandala. 
Major deities worshipped there may have included the 
bodhisattva Manjusrf and the buddha Vairocana. 
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Relief sculpture depicting the entourage of Mara surrounding the Buddha at the great eighth- and ninth-century Buddhist site of Borobudur 
in Java, Indonesia. © Charles and Josette Lenars/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


At Plaosan Lor, several types of structures were built 
in the early ninth century c.E. The two principal re¬ 
maining buildings consist of approximately identical 
two-storied edifices with rectangular floor plans, each 
divided into three rooms. Against the east wall of each 
edifice, facing west, was a low stone bench upon which 
nine images were placed, three in each cella. The cen¬ 
tral images, probably of bronze, have all disappeared. 
They were flanked by other figures of stone that still 
remain. Among the bodhisattvas tentatively identified 
are Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, and Ksiti- 
garbha. 

Manjusri was an important figure in the Javanese 
Buddhist pantheon. Among the most beautiful surviv¬ 
ing images is a silver Manjusri from the village of 
Ngemplak. Another popular subject was Jambhala, god 
of wealth. Other important artistic expressions from 
this culture include vajra (thunderbolts) and ghanta 
(bells), sometimes combined into a single object. These 
may have been associated with the cult of Mahavairo- 
cana Sarvavid, who became important around the sec¬ 
ond half of the ninth century. 


Central Javanese civilization suffered a catastrophic 
decline in the early tenth century. What caused the de¬ 
cline is not clear, but complex art was no longer pro¬ 
duced there. It took more than three hundred years 
before a new wave of Buddhist art arose in Java, by 
which time the center of activity had shifted toward 
the east. 

During this gap in the Javanese record, the Suma¬ 
tran kingdom of Srivijaya also came to an end. Dur¬ 
ing the eleventh and twelfth centuries, two other 
important complexes of Buddhist art arose on that 
island. One complex, at an isolated hinterland site 
known as Muara Takus, consists mainly of a stupa of 
unusual elongated shape, made of brick, together with 
several other foundations of now-ruined structures. 
No statuary has been reported from Muara Takus, but 
pieces of inscribed gold foil attest to the site’s esoteric 
affiliation. 

The other important site, Padang Lawas, in the hin¬ 
terland of North Sumatra, consists of numerous brick 
complexes scattered over a wide area. Statuary and in¬ 
scriptions from Padang Lawas indicate affinities with 
Kalacakra Buddhism: a shattered Heruka image and 
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inscriptions describing the ecstasy of the initiates oc¬ 
casioned by the aroma of burning corpses, and the de¬ 
monic laughter that they are inspired to emit. 

Buddhism continued to be practiced in Sumatra into 
the fourteenth century. A huge Bhairava image over 
four meters tall, found at Padang Reco in West Suma¬ 
tra, depicts an initiate with sacrificial skull bowl and 
knife, standing on a corpse resting on a pile of skulls. 

A major Buddhist center named Jago was erected 
around 1280 c.E. in an east Javanese kingdom named 
Singasari. The walls of the sanctuary base were em¬ 
bellished with reliefs of mixed Hindu and Buddhist 
character. Its interior was equipped with an elaborate 
system for lustrating statues. These include some of the 
most beautiful images ever created in Java, including 
a beautiful Sudanakumara and an impressively ugly 
Hayagriva. The main statue was probably an Amogha- 
pasa, of which several copies were made. One of these 
copies was found in Sumatra, probably sent there as a 
token of Singasari’s conquest of Malayu, the Sumatran 
successor to Srivijaya. 

Another triumph of Javanese Buddhist art was cre¬ 
ated either in the last years of Singasari, or in the early 
phase of its successor kingdom, Majapahit. This im¬ 
age, of Prajnaparamita, was found at the site of Sin¬ 
gasari’s capital. Similar statues were also carved around 
the same time, one of which was also found at Malayu’s 
capital, Muara Jambi. Inscriptions show that a Ma¬ 
japahit queen personally identified with this deity. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Folk Religion, Southeast 
Asia; Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula; Monastic 
Architecture; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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INDRA 

Indra, also known as Sakka (Pali) and Sakra (Sanskrit), 
is initially the Vedic lord of the heavens. Indra is in¬ 
corporated into Buddhism in several ways. He is said 
to have been converted and to have attained the first 
stage of realization on the path (stream winner) in the 
Group of Long Discourses (Pali, DIghanikdya) (II. 288). 
He is typically portrayed as a guardian of the religion 
and the chief deity in the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods. In some versions of the Buddha’s life story, In¬ 
dra receives the infant Buddha as he emerges from his 
mother’s side and then bathes him. Likewise, when the 
recently enlightened Buddha is reluctant to share his 
insight with the world, it is Indra (along with Brahma) 
who convinces him to teach. Indra also accompanies 
the Buddha to the heaven of the thirty-three gods to 
preach to his mother, and it is Indra who provides the 
ladder on which the Buddha descends. Iconographi- 
cally, Indra is often depicted as subservient to the 
Buddha. In Gandharan sculpture, for instance, he is 
sometimes depicted, along with Brahma, worshipping 
the Buddha, sometimes holding an umbrella to shade 
him from the sun, or sometimes holding the Buddha’s 
alms bowl. 

The image of Indra’s net, which stretches infinitely 
across the heavens, becomes important in the Ma- 
HAYANA tradition—particularly in the Huayan SCHOOL 
and its text, the Huayan jing (Sanskrit, Avatamsaka 
Sutra; Flower Garland Sutra )—as a metaphor for the 
interconnectedness of all beings. This image has been 
frequently adopted by modern Buddhist activists. In¬ 
dra continues to be an important deity in a number 
of Southeast Asian countries, both as the model ruler 
and active force. In legend, he frequently appears as a 
deus ex machina, sometimes in disguise to test the 
bodhisattva, more frequently to assist devotees in 
their merit-making. He is venerated at the end of the 
year as Thagya Min in Myanmar (Burma). Elsewhere, 
Indra is invoked to protect those gathered at festivals 
and important ceremonies. 
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INGEN RYUKI 

Ingen Ryuki (Chinese, Yinyuan Longqi; 1592-1673), 
although unknown from Chinese sources, was the 
founder of the Obaku sect of Japanese Zen and was the 
most prominent figure in introducing Ming dynasty- 
style Buddhism to Japan. After completing the restora¬ 
tion of Wanfu Monastery on Mount Huangbo in 
China, Ingen arrived in Japan in 1654 at the invitation 
of the Nagasaki Chinese community. He reinvigorated 
Zen training in the Nagasaki area and was invited to 
Kyoto in 1655. In 1658 Ingen traveled to Edo and im¬ 
pressed many important officials, including the 
shogun, who granted him land in 1665 for the found¬ 
ing of Obaku-san Mampukuji in the Uji area. The 
name and style of the monastery was copied from In¬ 
gen’s home monastery. By 1745 the Obaku sect had 
1,043 monasteries in its network; 431 of them are still 
in operation today. 

Wanfu Monastery belonged to one of the many 
branches of the Linji lineage of the Chinese Chan 
school and did not form an independent sect in 
China. Thus, Ingen’s teachings were not substantially 
different from other Japanese Rinzai Zen branches. 
Major differences can be found, however, in his em¬ 
phasis on vinaya and on following the Obaku shingi 
(Pure Rules for the Obaku Sect) and maintaining Ming 
dynasty-style music, rituals, and robes. The Obaku 
sect’s social engagement, differing use of text, and its 
acceptance of Pure Land practices are also significant. 
Chinese-style arts also played a role at Mampukuji, 
where Chinese artists were employed, and Ingen is fa¬ 
mous for his calligraphy. 
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INITIATION 

Initiation (or “consecration” in tantric Buddhism) 
brought a candidate into the mandala of buddha 
families and, most frequently, authorized the individ¬ 


ual to visualize himself or herself as some form of a 
buddha or bodhisattva. Only partly similar to initi¬ 
ation rituals in the Mediterranean mystery religions, 
Buddhist initiation was initially patterned on political 
rites of coronation that had been developed in the early 
medieval period of India (ca. 500-1200 c.E.). As such, 
the individual was consecrated or anointed with water 
at a specific moment in the ceremony; the ritual de¬ 
rived its name, abhiseka, from this process of anoint¬ 
ing ( Oabhisic means “to asperse”). The term abhiseka 
also denotes rituals employed in the bathing of im¬ 
ages, such as pouring fragrant water on a Buddha 
statue during the Buddha’s birthday celebrations, and 
the cleansing aspect of the consecration ritual was 
never entirely lost. 

Buddhists had consistently relied on formal rites 
of passage, whether those of taking refuge ( saranaga- 
mana) for the laity, or lower and higher ordination 
(pravrajyd and upasampada ) for monks and nuns. 
Mahayanist authors had developed a new ceremony 
for the assumption of the bodhisattva vow and had 
eventually termed it “bodhisattva ordination” ( bod- 
hisattva-upasampada). The idea of royal consecration, 
however, was first applied to the bodhisattva Maitreya, 
who was said to be the crown prince ( yuvaraja ) of the 
dharma, as the successor to Sakyamuni Buddha, who 
was denoted the king of the dharma. Thus, consecra¬ 
tion indicated a political metaphor, which assumed a 
position of increasing importance during the fifth- and 
sixth-century transition between the classical Gupta 
and the early medieval period of India. As Mahayana 
developed this metaphor, a mythic rite of consecra¬ 
tion became applied to all bodhisattvas who reached 
the tenth stage of the Mahayana path, so that the 
bodhisattva at the tenth stage became consecrated 
(abhisikta ) in the heavenly realm of Akanistha by all 
the buddhas. 

With tantric Buddhism, the initiation rite went 
from a narrative applied to exalted bodhisattvas to a 
new rite of passage indicating the entrance into a new 
vehicle, the vehicle of mantras, or the adamantine 
vehicle (Vajrayana). Initiation into this vehicle, em¬ 
ploying the imperial metaphor, meant that the candi¬ 
date was consecrated as the head of a ritual family 
(kula ) through a Buddhist form of the medieval Indian 
coronation ritual. While details vary between texts and 
lineages, by the eighth century the normative initiation 
ritual involved a day of preparation and a day of con¬ 
secration. The preparatory day was devoted to the 
consecration of the site, which included a request for 
permission from the snake spirits and autochthonous 
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gods to hold the ceremony. The preparatory day also 
included the performance of a fire ritual ( homa) for the 
sake of purity and auspiciousness. After the mandala 
was constructed and consecrated by the master, the 
candidate would be prepared by some teaching. After 
being presented with a piece of kusha or other variety 
of grass, the candidate would be told to place the con¬ 
secrated grass under the pillow and to remember what¬ 
ever dreams might occur in the night. Auspicious dreams 
(e.g., a sunrise or a view from the pinnacle of a high 
mountain) would mean that the candidate was appro¬ 
priate; conversely, inauspicious dreams (e.g., impris¬ 
onment or losing one’s way in a unknown place) might 
convince the master than the candidate was inadequate 
to the task, and cause the consecration to be canceled 
or postponed. 

On the day of the consecration, the candidate would 
be brought in, sometimes blindfolded, to relate the 
dreams. The blindfold or screen would then be re¬ 
moved and the mandala revealed. The master would 
then have the candidate throw a flower into the mandala 
to determine which of the five families (buddha, vajra, 
ratna, padma, or karma) the person belonged to, so 
that the appropriate mantra and form of the buddha 
could be conferred. The candidate was then conse¬ 
crated by anointing from a pot of water, by conferring 
a vajra-scepter, by bestowing a ritual bell, by placing a 
crown on the candidate’s head, by entrusting a bud- 
dha’s mantra to the candidate, and by granting the can¬ 
didate a new name. Other subsidiary consecrations 
could be added as well, but the above were standard, 
although the order in which they were granted would 
vary with the event or lineage. The candidate was in¬ 
structed especially in the proper use of the mantra and 
in the ritual of contemplation on the buddha, and was 
further granted the authority (in some traditions) to 
become a teacher. Vows of secrecy were essential to 
this process, even though the content of the secrets 
continued to change as the understanding of the rit¬ 
ual and its literature progressed. Other vows would in¬ 
clude nonrepudiation of mantras, acquiescence to the 
authority of the buddhas, and acquiescence to the 
authority of the candidate’s master (who was the bud¬ 
dhas’ representative), all allied with the general com¬ 
mitment to cultivate the attitudes associated with the 
Mahayana. Increasingly, the candidate was instructed 
to visualize himself as the buddha or bodhisattva on 
whom the flower fell during the mandala rite. Finally, 
the candidate was granted the authority to perform rit¬ 
uals (especially fire rites) associated with pacification, 
accumulation, subjugation, and destruction; these 


were traditionally exercised on behalf of patrons and 
so represented the newly consecrated master’s poten¬ 
tial source of income. 

By the late eighth century, the development and in¬ 
stitutionalization of the new “perfected” ( siddha ) fig¬ 
ures in Indian Buddhism led to a change in some of 
the initiatory rituals. In siddha -inspired literature, the 
above rites all came to be subsumed into the category 
of the “jug” or “ewer” consecration, since the candi¬ 
date’s aspersion from a pot was its hallmark. Added to 
this were three new forms of consecration, derived 
from siddha rituals, for ascension to kingship over ce¬ 
lestial sorcerers (vidyadhara): the secret consecration, 
the insight/gnosis consecration, and the fourth conse¬ 
cration. The first was secret, for the master was to cop¬ 
ulate with a woman (often a prostitute), and the 
candidate was instructed to consume the ejaculate. In 
the insight/gnosis consecration, the candidate himself 
copulated with the consort, experiencing great bliss as 
a symbol of liberation. The fourth consecration was 
the revelation of a symbol to the candidate, who was 
expected to understand its significance. 

These new rituals were not introduced without 
comment, for they represented a dramatic reorienta¬ 
tion toward the fundamental values of Buddhist cler¬ 
ical celibacy. Although multiple opinions on their 
desirability or necessity were voiced throughout the 
ninth to twelfth centuries, they were eventually enacted 
almost exclusively in a visualized form, rather than the 
literal enactment seen earlier. Over time, the new con¬ 
secrations were combined with new forms of yoga 
developed from non-Buddhist analogs and a new set 
of vows and sacraments ( samaya) were added to pro¬ 
vide a framework for the yogin’s subsequent behavior. 

See also: Mahasiddha; Tantra 
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INOUE ENRYO 

Inoue Enryo (1858-1919) was an Otani-branch Jodo 
Shin philosopher and educator. Born into a Jodo Shin 
family in Japan’s Niigata region, Inoue eventually stud¬ 
ied philosophy with Ernest Fenollosa, graduating with 
a degree in that subject from Tokyo Imperial Univer¬ 
sity in 1885. Inoue was highly critical of the Buddhist 
clergy of his day and decided that the best way to work 
for the revitalization of Buddhism in Japan was as a 
layman. He renounced his status as a Shin cleric in the 
late 1880s. 

Inoue was convinced that philosophy was the key 
to understanding absolute truth and that Buddhism, 
properly understood, was consonant with both West¬ 
ern philosophical and modern scientific understand¬ 
ings of the world. To promote the study of 
philosophy, particularly his Hegelian-tinged, Bud¬ 
dhist philosophical rationalism, Inoue founded the 
Tetsugakukan (Academy of Philosophy; later T5yo 
University) in 1887. An ardent nationalist and oppo¬ 
nent to Christianity in Japan, Inoue was a vigorous 
apologist for Buddhism. Inoue argued that Buddhism 
provided the best ideological support for moderniz¬ 
ing the Japanese nation-state and served as a bulwark 
against Western missionaries, offering its emotional 
dimension (the Pure Land traditions) to the masses 
and its profound intellectual facets (Tendai and 
Kegon thought) to the elite. 

In an effort to uplift those he viewed as the igno¬ 
rant masses ( gumin ) and combat Christian missionary 
influence, Inoue promoted various Buddhist social re¬ 
form activities, including the founding of orphanages, 
reform schools, and hospitals, as well as more active 
proselytization efforts by Buddhist organizations. Ever 
the rationalist, Inoue also embarked on an ambitious 
project to catalogue and analyze numerous accounts 
of supernatural phenomena throughout Japan with an 
eye to debunking empirically the supernatural tales 
that loomed large in Japanese popular culture. 

See also: Meiji Buddhist Reform; Philosophy 
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INTERMEDIATE STATES 

Intermediate state (Sanskrit, antarabhava; Chinese, 
zhongyow, Tibetan, bardo) is the interim between death 
and the next birth. The term refers both to the post¬ 
mortem state of transition and to the subtle entity that 
abides in that state. During the early period of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, the status of the intermediate state be¬ 
tween lives was a subject of some controversy. The 
doctrine was not accepted by some early Buddhist 
schools, including the TheravAda, Vibhajyavada, 
Mahasamghika, and MahIsAsaka. The schools that 
accepted some version of the theory were the Sar- 
vastivada, SautrAntika, Sammitiya, Purvasaila, and 
Darstantika. 

The doctrinal controversy is described briefly in the 
Kathdvatthu (Points of Controversy ) of Moggaliputta 
Tissa (second century b.c.e.). There the problem fo¬ 
cuses on how to properly interpret the expression 
“completed existence within the interval” ( antara- 
bhavupagam). Some argued that this phrase referred 
to the existence of an actual intermediate period be¬ 
tween death and rebirth. Others held that such an in¬ 
termediate period was never taught explicitly by the 
Buddha and thus does not exist. According to oppo¬ 
nents of the intermediate state doctrine, since the Bud¬ 
dha taught that there are only three realms of 
existence—desire ( kamadhatu ), form ( rupadhatu ), and 
formlessness ( ariipadhdtu )—an intermediary realm 
cannot be accepted as valid. Even proponents of the 
doctrine were not always in agreement as to how this 
intervening realm should best be understood. There 
were a number of detailed early doctrinal expositions 
of the intermediate state written in India, such as the 
second-century compilation Mahdvibhasa (Great Ex- 
egisis), a Sarvastivada abhidharma commentary. Va- 
subandhu codified the doctrine in his fifth-century 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, and this became the stan¬ 
dard presentation and subsequently the basic model 
adopted in East Asia and Tibet. 
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In this monumental work, which represents essen¬ 
tially the position of the Mulasarvastivada school, 
Vasubandhu compiled all previous arguments in favor 
of interim existence and offered descriptions of the 
intermediate state and the liminal entity who abides 
there. His presentation can be encapsulated in six ba¬ 
sic points: 

1. The duration of the intermediate state is divided 
into seven short phases, each lasting no more 
than a week, for a total of up to seven weeks or 
forty-nine days; 

2. The entity that abides in this interim state is de¬ 
fined as a being that arises between the moment 
of death and the next state of birth on its way to 
a new existence; 

3. Because this being subsists on fragrance it is 
called a gandharva, meaning literally “that which 
eats ( arvati ) odors ( gandham )”; 

4. The shape and form of this liminal entity re¬ 
sembles that of the beings in the realm where it 
is to be reborn; 

5. Its senses are intact, though in subtle forms; no 
one can resist it, it cannot be turned away, and 
it can only be seen by those of its own class and 
by those with pure divine eyes; 

6. Rebirth occurs when the mind ( mati ) of the 
gandharva is troubled by the sight of its future 
parents having sexual intercourse and when the 
emotional quality of that mind propels it into a 
new existence. Accordingly, when the gandharva 
enters the womb it becomes male if it is attracted 
to its future mother and repulsed by its father, 
or female if attracted to its future father and 
repulsed by its mother. These agitated thoughts 
of desire and repulsion cause the mind to co¬ 
here to the semen and blood mixed in the womb 
just prior to conception. At the point of con¬ 
ception, the psychophysical skandha (aggre¬ 
gates) gradually become coarse and coagulate, 
the intermediate-state being dies, and a new life 
is conceived. 

There are three conditions, therefore, necessary for 
conception: The mother must be healthy, the parents 
must be engaged in sexual intercourse, and a gandharva, 
an intermediate-state being, must be present. These six 
basic components of the Buddhist intermediate-state 


doctrine had been formalized by at least the fifth cen¬ 
tury C.E. 

The doctrine is expounded also in a number of 
Buddhist Mahayana sutras influenced by Abhi- 
dharma interpretations, most notably the Garbhava- 
krantinirdesa-sutra (Sutra on Entering the Womb ) and 
the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana-sutra (Sutra on Stabil¬ 
ity in Mindfulness of the True Dharma). The Gar- 
bhavakrantinirdesa-sutra is extant in four recensions, 
the earliest being a Chinese translation. The later ver¬ 
sions from the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya detail the 
progression of the intermediate-state being from the 
final moment of death, to conception in the future 
mother’s womb, and subsequently through each week 
of fetal development. This particular version of the 
Garbhavakrantinirdesa appears to have been the primary 
source for the descriptions of the intermediate state 
found in the Yogacdrabhumi (States of Yoga Practice). 
The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana-sutra is noteworthy in 
that it includes elaborate discussion of as many as sev¬ 
enteen individual intermediate states. Some features of 
this exposition accord with earlier Abhidharma formu¬ 
lations, while others resemble later tantric descriptions 
similar to those found in Tibetan literature. 

Over time the doctrine of the intermediate state was 
reformulated and embellished within the soteriologi- 
cal framework of Tantric Buddhism. A distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the tantric reinterpretation of the doctrine was 
the proliferation of the intermediate state, originally a 
single period, into a series of distinct and separate 
phases. Some Buddhist tantric systems enumerated as 
many as three, four, five, and even six individual in¬ 
termediate states. This expansion of the concept of in¬ 
terim existence was derived in part by a conflation of 
the earlier Abhidharma doctrine of the intermediate 
state with the Mahayana idea of a buddha’s three 
bodies ( trikaya ): truth body (dharmakaya), enjoy¬ 
ment body ( sambhogakdya ), and emanation body 
(nirmanakaya). The combination of these conceptual 
elements was grafted onto an advanced twofold yogic 
system, which the Tibetans were later to classify as 
Supreme Yoga Tantra (Sanskrit, anuttarayoga-tantra\ 
Tibetan, rnal ’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud), involving 
the successive stages of generation (Sanskrit, utpan- 
nakrama; Tibetan, bskyed rim ) and completion (Sanskrit, 
sampannakrama-, Tibetan, rdzogs rim). This particular 
tantric program does not appear to have been intro¬ 
duced into China or Japan, but it did enter Tibet as 
early as the eleventh century through the efforts of 
Tibetan disciples of Indian tantric adepts (siddha). 
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One of the most famous and influential of these In¬ 
dian siddhas was Naropa (1016-1100), who codified 
a diverse system of tantric instruction that would come 
to be widely known in Tibet as the “Six Doctrines of 
Naropa” (Tibetan, Na ro chos drug). In Naropa’s sys¬ 
tem the intermediate state was expanded to include 
three separate states: 

1. The long period between birth and death, which 
was identified as the “intermediate state of birth- 
to-death”; 

2. The interval between sleep and waking con¬ 
sciousness called the “intermediate state of 
dreams”; 

3. The intervening period between death and re¬ 
birth identified as the “intermediate state of be¬ 
coming.” 

The tradition argued that all three intermediate states 
provide particularly fruitful opportunities for tantric 
practice leading eventually to buddhahood itself. The 
aim of such practice was to actually become embod¬ 
ied as a buddha using special tantric techniques of yoga 
and contemplation to mix or blend (Tibetan, bsres ba) 
one’s experience with the three bodies of a buddha 
during each of the three transitional periods—in med¬ 
itation during life, in dreams during sleep, and in the 
interim state after death. In Tibet this practice of 
blending the intermediate states with the three em¬ 
bodiments of buddhahood is commonly referred to as 
“bringing the three bodies to the path” ( sku gsum lam 
’khyer). 

In Tibet the tantric reinterpretation of the interme¬ 
diate state inspired even further innovations. In time 
there emerged several Tibetan religious systems that 
posited multiple intermediate states beyond the three 
separate interim periods developed previously by In¬ 
dian siddhas like Naropa. The ritual and literary tra¬ 
dition of the famous Tibetan Book of the Dead ( Bar 
do thos grol chen mo, pronounced Bardo thodol), for 
example, enumerates six individual states, including 
the three described in Naropa’s scheme and adding: 

4. The intermediate state of meditative stabiliza¬ 
tion; 

5. The intermediate state of dying; and 

6. The intermediate state of reality-itself, wherein 
the deceased encounters the true nature of real¬ 


ity manifest as a radiant display of one hundred 
peaceful and wrathful deities. 

In particular, the concept of the intermediate state of 
reality-itself is derived from the unique doctrines of 
the Great Perfection tradition that began to emerge in 
Tibet in the eleventh century and became fully sys¬ 
tematized by the late fourteenth century. The Tibetan 
Great Perfection tradition was promoted largely by the 
Rnying ma (Nyingma) and non-Buddhist Bon orders. 

As for the formal doctrine of the intermediate state 
in its ritual dimension, Buddhist funeral rites in Tibet 
and East Asia are timed ideally to coincide with the 
forty-nine days of postmortem intermediate existence, 
although it is not uncommon for this prolonged pe¬ 
riod to be abbreviated depending on the resources and 
influence of the deceased’s family. In Tibet the fully 
developed liturgical sequence, inscribed in specialized 
texts such as those belonging to the Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, consists of a variety of offerings for generating 
merit, tantric initiation rites for the ripening of virtues, 
prayers of confession and reconciliation in the purifi¬ 
cation of nonvirtuous karma, and guidance rites for 
leading the deceased through the perilous intermedi¬ 
ate state into the next life. 

In East Asia the doctrine of the intermediate state 
is linked to bureaucratic notions of the judgment of 
ten postmortem kings and to rituals performed for 
the benefit of the deceased presumed to be under¬ 
going a kind of purgatory, a period in which the good 
and bad deeds of the departed are put under judicial 
review. The ritual actions performed by the living for 
the penitent dead include the dedication of merit, 
almsgiving, and the recitation of Buddhist scripture. 
The general assumption underlying the intermediate- 
state funeral rites in Tibet and East Asia is that ac¬ 
tions performed by the living affect directly the 
condition of the dead. Buddhist funerals are thus de¬ 
signed to provide for the dead a means of expediting 
safe passage over death’s threshold and of ensuring an 
auspicious future destiny. 

See also: Cosmology; Death; Mainstream Buddhist 
Schools; Rebirth; Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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IPPEN CHISHIN 

Ippen Chishin (1239-1289) was an itinerant monk 
who popularized Pure Land Buddhist faith in rural ar¬ 
eas of Japan during the Kamakura period (1185-1333). 
His teachings emphasized the doctrine of Other Power 
(tariki, reliance on the saving power of Amitabha Bud¬ 
dha alone), the practice of dancing while chanting 
Amitabha Buddha’s name ( nenbutsu odori), and the 
distribution of paper tallies to confirm one’s connec¬ 
tion to Amitabha Buddha. Today Ippen Chishin is 
revered as the founder of the Jishu (Time) denomina¬ 
tion in Japan. 

See also: Japan; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Pure 
Land Buddhism; Pure Land Schools 
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ISLAM AND BUDDHISM 

The historical meeting between the various powerful 
states that drew political legitimacy from either Islam 
or Buddhism was a violent one. The Arab conquest of 
Bukhara (in present-day Uzbekistan) in 696 C.E., in 


which a mosque replaced a monastery, and the Turkic 
destruction of the important Buddhist monasteries of 
Nalanda and Vikramasila in India in 1202, are widely 
recognized as the end of Indian Buddhism. Similar 
devastation was glorified in a Turkic folksong recorded 
in Al-Kashgari’s twelfth-century dictionary, which rev¬ 
els in the desecration of Buddhism during the tenth- 
century Karakhanid attack on the Uygur Buddhist 
kingdom of Turfan along the Silk Road. With the In¬ 
ner Asian imperial revival of Buddhism in the twelfth 
century, however, the direction of religious violence was 
reversed. The Kara Khitais launched pogroms against 
Muslims, and Hiilegu, a supporter of the Tibetan Phag 
mo gru pa, killed the ‘Abbasid Caliph in 1256. 

Of course there were exceptions to these norms of 
imperial violence. Kabul Shah converted to Islam only 
in 814. When Bamiyan and Gandhara were seized in 
711, Buddhism and Islam coexisted. When Sind was 
conquered it was decreed that Buddhists, like Chris¬ 
tians and Zoroastrians, should be taxed though not 
killed, as was the case during the reign of Zayn al- 
‘abidln in Kashmir (1420-1470). Early Arabic sources 
also note that sometimes Buddhists and Muslims were 
military allies. Taranatha’s Rgya gar chos ‘byung ( His¬ 
tory of Buddhism in India, 1608), in accord with other 
Indian sources, notes that Buddhists rejoiced in the 
Muslim destruction of Hinduism and records that 
Buddhists even acted as agents and intermediaries for 
the Turkic assault on Magadha in central India. The 
Buddhist-Muslim encounter has manifested a full 
range of experiences and dialogues. 

Arabic translations of Indian Buddhist works reflect 
the earliest engagement between Buddhism and Islam. 
These include the animal tales of the Kallla wa-Dimna 
(Kalila and Dimna, ca. eighth century), based on the 
Pahcatantra (Five Treatises, ca. 300 c.E.), and the Kitdb 
Bilawhar wa-Yudasaf (The Book of Bilawhar and Yu- 
dasaf, ca. seventh-eighth century), a compilation from 
various sources of the Buddha biography that became 
the prototype for the Christian legend of Barlaam and 
Josaphat. Although these translation projects ceased by 
the mid-ninth century, Muslim scholars continued to 
describe and interpret the Buddhist tradition. In the 
tenth century, Ibn al-Faqlh and Yaqut described in 
detail the Buddhist architecture, ritual, and doctrine 
as witnessed at Nowbahar in Afghanistan. Similarly, 
JayhanI’s description of Buddhism in his now lost 
gazetteer Kitdb al-masalik (The Book of Roads) pro¬ 
vided material on Buddhist thought for both MaqdisI 
and Gardlzl in their brief descriptions of religion in 
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India. More detailed descriptions of the dharma, as 
well as the standard categorization of Indian religions, 
are found in Ibn al-Nadlm’s Fihrist (Catalogue, 987) 
and Shahrastanl’s Kitab al-milal wa-n nihal (The Book 
of Religions and Faiths, 1125), works superseded only 
by Rashid al-DIn’s Ta’rlkh al-Flind (History of India, 
ca. 1305/6), which explores at length the Buddha and 
Buddhist concepts of time as presented by the Kash¬ 
miri monk Kamalasri (dates unknown). 

Muslim engagement with Buddhism, however, was 
not limited to theological and historical works. Islamic 
architecture derived inspiration from and appropri¬ 
ated localized Buddhist forms across Asia. And in 
opposition to Islam’s well-known iconoclasm, an 
extensive Muslim trade in Buddhist icons flourished 
through the tenth century. Indeed, over time the term 
bot (idol, presumably deriving from Buddha) lost its 
religious significance and became a cliched metaphor 
of idealized beauty in Persian poetry. 

Extant sources for the Buddhist interpretation of 
Islam are more limited. The main source is the 
Kalacakra ( Wheel of Time), a work composed in In¬ 
dia during the early eleventh century at a time of in¬ 
creased Muslim migration, primarily Shi’ite groups 
fleeing persecution from the Sunni caliphate. The work 
outlines Muslim dietary laws, circumcision, marriage, 
the nature of god, and god’s relationship to humanity. 
Why there are not more Buddhist interpretations of 
Islam is uncertain, though the retreat of Buddhism as 
a culturally dynamic force certainly played a role. 

This retreat was premised on many factors— 
economics, politics, and most importantly, the grow¬ 
ing fusion between Hindu and Buddhist thought, par¬ 
ticularly among the laity. A syncretism fueled by 
Advaita Vedanta and tantric thought also played a role 
in South Asia’s Islamization, as Sufi saints appropri¬ 
ated indigenous Indian religious discourses in trans¬ 
mitting and developing Islam in South Asia. Thus, for 
a time these traditions engaged one another, and holy 
sites came to share narratives of sacrality. The most fa¬ 
mous of these narratives concerns the footprint on a 
mountain in Sri Lanka traditionally attributed to the 
Buddha. In the Akhbar al-Sln wa-l-Hind (Stories about 
China and India, 851), this site was identified as the 
place where Adam descended after his expulsion from 
paradise. In the fourteenth century, Ibn Batuta noted 
that Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists all regarded 
“Adam’s Peak” as holy. 

Yet amid this South Asian religious multiplicity, 
Buddhism became intellectually isolated, losing both 


royal and lay support. Chinese pilgrims to India wit¬ 
nessed this diminishing interest and recorded the con¬ 
current disappearance of Buddhist temples and 
monasteries. Similarly, artistic remains from the pe¬ 
riod reflect a systematic shift of royal patronage from 
Buddhism to Hinduism. Although the Turkic de¬ 
struction of two monasteries in 1202 is held up as the 
ultimate demise of Buddhism in India, seventy-eight 
Hindu temples were also destroyed in the creation of 
an Indo-Muslim state. Islam was a threat, but Bud¬ 
dhism’s inevitable absorption into the amorphous 
doctrinal and ritual category of Hinduism was a 
greater one. 

This transition occurred so seamlessly in Southeast 
Asia that when Islam finally arrived, the pre-Hindu 
layer of Buddhist religious history and culture was 
largely forgotten except in its famous monuments. In 
Java, Buddhism eventually merged into tantric 
Saivism, only to be displaced by Islam after royal con¬ 
version in the fourteenth century, a trajectory also 
found in Kashmir. More often, Buddhist sources wrote 
of fearing Hinduization rather than defeat by Muslim 
forces. The nexus of Buddhism’s imminent internal 
absorption into Hinduism and the external threat 
posed by Islam is most eloquently captured in the cen¬ 
tral eschatological myth of the Kalacakra. This narra¬ 
tive refashioned the Hindu myth of Visnu’s final avatar 
Kalkin Cakrin into a Buddhist apocalypse where 
Kalkin rides out of Shambhala, the mythical kingdom 
where the Buddha’s final teachings are preserved, and 
kills the Muslims who have taken over the world, ush¬ 
ering in an age of pure dharma. This vision of Islamic 
perfidy has influenced Buddhist representations of 
Islam up to the present time. 

In modern Buddhist states, these negative images 
are often framed in terms of such categories as ethno- 
national identity, politics, and demographics, with at 
times devastating consequences, as witnessed in Burma 
(Myanmar), where, in Arakan State, a predominantly 
Muslim area, the Burmese government has carried out 
policies of institutionalized discrimination including 
forced labor, restrictions on freedom of movement, and 
destruction of mosques. Elsewhere, however, dialogue 
between the traditions is again progressing as Muslim 
and Buddhist states and citizens grapple with the reli¬ 
gious consequences of migration and conversion. 

See also: Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula; Nation¬ 
alism and Buddhism; Persecutions; Politics and Bud¬ 
dhism; Thailand 
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JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

Jainism and Buddhism have a common origin in the 
culture of world-renunciation that developed in India 
from around the seventh century b.c.e. This common 
origin can be confirmed by the many similarities be¬ 
tween their respective ancient codes of practice, and 
the two traditions have always shared an acceptance of 
the transformative powers of human effort in effect¬ 
ing freedom from rebirth. 

Although evidence beyond that afforded by parti¬ 
san texts is not available, Jainism can be judged to be 
the older religion because from a relatively early pe¬ 
riod it claimed as authoritative a teacher called Parsva, 
who can reasonably be dated to around two centuries 
before the Buddha. Mahavlra, who is generally cred¬ 
ited with being the “founder” of Jainism, appears to 
have built upon Parsva’s teachings. Jainism eventually 
located Parsva and Mahavlra as the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth of a succession of teachers called ford- 
maker ( tlrthankara ) or conqueror ( jina ). The word jina 
is the source of the Sanskrit name Jaina, used to refer 
to a follower of these teachers, although the earliest 
term to designate them was nigantha (bondless). While 
early Buddhism developed a succession of twenty-five 
buddhas, most likely under the influence of Jainism, 
both traditions assert that their teachings are uncre¬ 
ated, without beginning or end, and outside the para¬ 
meters of historical time. 

The date of Mahavlra relies on synchronicity with 
that of the Buddha, who is now regarded by scholars 
as having lived in the fifth century b.c.e. Although the 
two teachers were contemporaries who lived in the 
same area of the Ganges basin, there is no record of 
them having met. The SahgTti-sutta of the DTghanikaya 


describes the strife that broke out in the Jain commu¬ 
nity after Mahavira’s death and the Buddha’s contrast 
of this with the stability of his own teaching and fol¬ 
lowers. Mahavlra, under the name of Nigantha Nata- 
putta, is conventionally located by early Buddhist 
scripture within a group of six rival ascetics ( sramana ) 
who taught a variety of false doctrines. Nigantha Nata- 
putta is associated with a “fourfold restraint” with re¬ 
gard to evil, which, in the light of the fact that Mahavlra 
taught five “great vows,” suggests that the early Bud¬ 
dhists were familiar with members of the community 
of the earlier Jain teacher, Parsva. 

The Pali canon views the Jains in inimical terms 
and frequently describes ascetic and lay followers of 
Mahavlra joining the Buddhist community. Jain doc¬ 
trine advocated the existence of a permanent soul or 
life monad (jlva) that changed only in respect to its 
modifications, a standpoint also applied to reality as a 
whole. Such a view was very much at variance with 
Buddhist teaching, which denied the possibility of the 
existence of entities that were not impermanent or 
conditioned. Buddhism also rejected as fruitless Jain¬ 
ism’s strong ascetic ethos, which held that only fasting 
and intense forms of religious exercise would lead to 
liberation. A further area of Jain teaching that the Bud¬ 
dhists found inadequate was that of intentionality. Al¬ 
though the Jains were aware of the role of mental 
attitude in determining the moral tone of an action, 
the Buddhists accused them of advocating a crude 
mechanistic approach to agency and retribution. 

The Jains, for their part, regarded the Buddhists as 
incorrigibly lax in their behavior and as promoting a 
view of the momentary nature of the world that verged 
on nihilism in that moral retribution could not oper¬ 
ate without some kind of permanent self. According 
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to one medieval writer of the Digambara sect, the Bud¬ 
dha himself had originally been a Jain monk who aban¬ 
doned the true path because of his inability cope with 
its rigorous demands. Buddhism’s claims to be non¬ 
violent were rejected on the grounds that Buddhism 
lacked Jainism’s radical analysis of reality as composed 
of embodied, eternally existing souls, and the Bud¬ 
dhists, whether renouncers or laity, were portrayed by 
their vegetarian opponents as habitual meat eaters. 
Mahayana Buddhism’s teaching of sunyata (empti¬ 
ness) was stigmatized by the Jains as promoting a brand 
of illusionism where no ethical values could hold sway, 
while the bodhisattva’s supposed postponement of en¬ 
lightenment to aid others’ attainment of the goal was 
deemed to be illogical because it entailed a possible sit¬ 
uation in which all beings could be in a state of libera¬ 
tion at one and the same time, thus voiding the realms 
of rebirth and liberation of any distinct meaning. 

In the light of these differences, it might appear dif¬ 
ficult to locate areas of interaction or mutual influence 
between the two traditions. However, a consistent Jain 
interest in Buddhist learning can be seen in the use of 
the term basket (pidaga ) to refer to their scriptures (like 
the Buddhist expression tripitaka) and the fact that the 
titles of several Jain works are modeled on Buddhist 
originals. Particularly noteworthy is the eighth-century 
teacher Haribhadra, who wrote several works in which 
he pointed to soteriological similarities between Jain¬ 
ism and Buddhism. From the doctrinal perspective, it 
is likely that the Jains borrowed the term pudgala 
(atom) from Buddhism, where, at least among the Sar- 
vastivadins and the Vatslputriyas, the term carried the 
sense of the individual perceived as an aggregate. As 
for ritual, a Buddhist text on mantras, the Vasudha 
"radharani (The Magic Formula of the Goddess Vasud- 
hara), has been used by the Jains of Gujarat for the last 
three centuries. 

Certain aspects of early Buddhist meditation prac¬ 
tice that relate to the suppression of bodily and men¬ 
tal activity and the senses suggest some sort of external 
influence, most likely Jain, since such techniques are 
otherwise said to have been rejected by the Buddha. 
The Buddhists also appear to have been obliged to con¬ 
sider the nature of the Buddha’s omniscience in light 
of the Jain claim that MahavTra and other enlightened 
people were, as a result of the purification of their souls 
from karmic accretion, literally “all-knowing” with re¬ 
gard to all constituent elements of the universe in every 
temporal and spatial location simultaneously. Omni¬ 
science was ascribed to the Buddha in the early texts 


only in respect to aspects of the religious path. Later 

Buddhism attributed to him the capacity to know all 

objects, but only individually, each at one time. 

See also: Hinduism and Buddhism; Karma (Action) 
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JAPAN 

Buddhism in contemporary Japan exhibits several dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics. In a country that sometimes 
prides itself on having achieved a secular society of the 
sort predicted for modernity by Max Weber, the Bud¬ 
dhist religion often seems marginal to contemporary 
Japanese culture. Yet surveys of the populace reveal 
that a large majority (roughly 75%) identifies itself as 
Buddhist. These same surveys indicate that an even 
larger majority sees itself as Shinto, suggesting that, at 
least for many Japanese, being Buddhist does not nec¬ 
essarily entail exclusive allegiance to the religion. In¬ 
deed, it is sometimes said that Japanese are born Shinto 
(i.e., receive blessings from a Shinto shrine at birth) 
and die Buddhist (receive Buddhist funeral and memo¬ 
rial services). The division of spiritual labor here tells 
us something not only about the fluid character of 
religious identities but about one of the primary func¬ 
tions of Buddhism in contemporary society. If Bud- 
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dhism often seems marginal to public life, it remains 
central to private life through its role in the care and 
commemoration of the family dead. 

Contemporary organization 

The representative institution of contemporary Bud¬ 
dhism is the local temple, which serves as the resi¬ 
dence of a married cleric and his family. The temple 
is supported by a lay membership, for which it pro¬ 
vides a calendar of rituals and festivals, occasional pas¬ 
toral care, and especially funerals and memorial 
services. Such local institutions usually represent 
branch temples ( matsuji ) of the many denominations, 
or schools ( shu ), into which Buddhism is divided. 
These organizations, registered with the government 
as religious corporations (shukyo hojin), are typically 
centered in a main temple ( honzan ), which serves as 
symbolic and administrative headquarters. The larger 
denominations, which can claim thousands of local 
temples, may include several monastic centers, as well 
as parochial schools and universities. Whether large 
or small, the denominations operate as independent 
religious entities, with their own clergy and real prop¬ 
erty, their own distinctive scriptures and rituals, and 
their own lay membership. There is no significant ec¬ 
umenical body that governs the Buddhist community 
as a whole. Hence, in institutional terms, Japanese 
Buddhism is simply the sum of its denominations, and 
being a Buddhist means being a member of one of the 
denominations. 

The various Buddhist organizations are typically di¬ 
vided into two categories: denominations that trace 
their origins to ancient and medieval times, and the 
so-called new religions (shin shukyo), founded in mod¬ 
ern times. The former category is often understood as 
consisting of six sets of denominations, grouped on the 
basis of their historical association with particular tra¬ 
ditional forms of Japanese Buddhism: (1) denomina¬ 
tions based at temples in the ancient capital of Nara 
(e.g., the relatively small Hosso shu, Kegon shu, Ris- 
shu, and Shingon risshu); (2) denominations associ¬ 
ated with the Tendai tradition; (3) denominations 
associated with the Shingon tradition; (4) denomina¬ 
tions associated with the Pure Land form (e.g., the 
large Jodo shu, and still larger Honganji and Otani 
branches of the Jodo shinshu); (5) denominations as¬ 
sociated with Zen (e.g., the large Soto shu, the small 
Obaku shu, and the various branches of the Rinzai 
shu); and (6) denominations associated with the tra¬ 
dition of Nichiren (e.g., the Nichiren shu and Nichi- 


ren shoshu). These groupings do not typically reflect 
institutional affiliations; contrary to common usage, 
there is no organization that could be called, for ex¬ 
ample, the Zen school or the Pure Land school. 

In the category of new religions, there is a wide va¬ 
riety of organizations, from small local groups, to large 
national, and even international, bodies such as the 
Soka Gakkai. A few date back to the mid-nineteenth 
century; most of the largest, such as Soka Gakkai, 
Reiyukai, and Rissho kyoseikai, were founded during 
the first half of the twentieth century and flourished 
following World War II; still others arose in the last 
decades of the twentieth century, the most recent 
sometimes being referred to as the “new new religions” 
(shin shin shukyo ). Occasionally these organizations 
represent lay movements within a traditional denom¬ 
ination (such as Shinnyoen within a branch of Shin¬ 
gon or, until 1991, Soka Gakkai within Nichiren 
shoshu), but for the most part they are wholly inde¬ 
pendent bodies, typically founded and run by a lay 
leadership. The older, more established organizations 
function much like the traditional denominations in 
providing services to a stable membership of lay house¬ 
holds; the newer groups tend to be tailored somewhat 
more to the spiritual aspirations of individual converts. 
Some organizations base their teachings primarily on 
texts of the Buddhist canon, perhaps most often on the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra); others 
have developed a distinctive scriptural corpus, which 
may combine traditional Buddhist material with ele¬ 
ments drawn from other sources. Indeed, within the 
broad category of new religions are organizations, such 
as the notorious Aum shinrikyo, so eclectic in their be¬ 
liefs and practices that it is difficult to identify them as 
Buddhist. 

If the identification of some of the new religions as 
Buddhist may mask their more complex religious char¬ 
acters, the standard division of contemporary Bud¬ 
dhism into traditional denominations and new 
religions may also obscure as much as it reveals. The 
category of traditional denominations, for example, 
may suggest an orthodox, historically sanctioned her¬ 
itage reaching back into premodern times, yet many of 
the contemporary forms of these denominations owe 
much to the same modern developments that pro¬ 
duced the new religions. By the same token, the ten¬ 
dency, ascribed to the new religions, to incorporate into 
their Buddhism elements drawn from other sources, 
such as Shinto and popular religion, has an ancient his¬ 
tory common to all the traditional denominations. 
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Still, whether or not they can easily be applied to the 
contemporary scene, the two categories can be useful 
in revealing tensions, present throughout the history of 
Japanese Buddhism, between tradition and innovation, 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, elite establishment and 
popular practice. 

Early modem developments 

Many of the distinctive characteristics of the contem¬ 
porary Japanese Buddhist institution have their ori¬ 
gins in government policies of the Meiji period 
(1868-1912) and the long Edo (or Tokugawa) period 
(1600-1868) that preceded it. In the years immedi¬ 
ately following the revolution that overthrew the 
Tokugawa administration, the new Meiji government 
sought to establish an officially sanctioned Shinto in 
support of imperial rule. It thus drew a sharp, and 
historically dubious, distinction between a native 
Shinto and the imported Buddhism, and sought in¬ 
stitutionally to separate the two—a policy that had 
the practical effect of a brief but severe persecution of 
many Buddhist establishments. In the end, the gov¬ 
ernment adopted a policy that at once separated 
church and state and reasserted state authority over 
the church: On the one hand, it revoked the old Toku¬ 
gawa laws governing the clergy, decriminalizing vio¬ 
lations of the Buddhist precepts and allowing the 
clerical marriage that has now become common; on 
the other hand, it carried forward the Tokugawa prac¬ 
tice of legal recognition and regulation of Buddhist 
organizations, setting the precedent for the pattern of 
religious corporations that we see today. 

The contemporary pattern of separate denomina¬ 
tions with branch temples serving a local congregation 
of member households can be understood as a rem¬ 
nant of the Tokugawa government’s administration of 
Buddhism through what are known as the honmatsu 
and terauke systems. The former term refers to the or¬ 
ganization of the Buddhist institutions into a fixed set 
of sanctioned denominations, each governed from a 
headquarters responsible to the secular authorities. 
The latter term refers to the practice of requiring lay 
households to register their members at a recognized 
local temple. These two systems, developed during the 
seventeenth century in order to regulate both the Bud¬ 
dhist institutions and the religious options of the pop¬ 
ulace, had the effect of establishing Buddhism as a 
branch of government administration and the local 
temples as the registrars of the citizenry. 

Such an arrangement assured Buddhism through¬ 
out the Edo period of both government support and 


popular patronage; and indeed, though the period is 
sometimes regarded as one of Buddhist decline, in 
many ways the religion flourished. Not only did many 
of the sanctioned denominations thrive as institutions, 
but the period also witnessed a marked growth in the 
popularity of Buddhist funeral rites and pilgrimage to 
Buddhist sacred sites that cut across sectarian divides. 
It also saw the persistence of unauthorized Buddhist 
communities and the rise of new religious fraternities 
outside the sanctioned ecclesiastical establishment. 
And it fostered within that establishment the devel¬ 
opment of Buddhist centers of sectarian learning 
( shugaku ) that generated scholarship on the history, 
texts, and doctrines of the various denominations. 

The Buddhist sectarian scholarship that developed 
during the Edo period and continued into the twenti¬ 
eth century did much to frame the modern under¬ 
standing of the religion. In general, it may be said that 
such scholarship sought to create a systematic account 
of the history and teachings of each school: to estab¬ 
lish the orthodox tenets ( kydgi ) of the school, to define 
the corpus of its scriptural canon, and to provide a his¬ 
tory of its origins and transmission. In more modern 
times, when attempts were made to tell the story of 
Japanese Buddhism as a whole, these separate sectar¬ 
ian accounts were often simply brought together in a 
collection of loosely related narratives. Indeed, to this 
day, the story of Buddhism in Japan is often told pri¬ 
marily through an accounting of the basic doctrines 
and founding figures recognized by the major denom¬ 
inations (or their groupings into related traditions). 
Because of the emphasis on the founders, the history 
of the religion is typically punctuated by the dates of 
the origins of the schools, which fall into three distinct 
phases, located in the periods of Nara (710-784), Heian 
(794—1185), and Kamakura (1185-1333). 

The first of these phases covers those schools (tra¬ 
ditionally numbered as six) founded in the years 
between the introduction of Buddhism from the main¬ 
land (usually dated 552) and the end of the Nara. The 
second is associated with the two schools of Tendai and 
Shingon, introduced near the start of the Heian pe¬ 
riod. To the last are assigned the traditions of Zen, Pure 
Land, and Nichiren, all of which look back to found¬ 
ing figures in the Kamakura period. To the extent that 
these three periods are plotted in a larger historical nar¬ 
rative, it is often one of recurrent spiritual renewal and 
decline. Thus, the founding of the Heian schools of 
Tendai and Shingon are seen as a reaction by the 
founders (Saicho and Kukai, respectively) against the 
stale scholarship and corrupt politics of the Nara Bud- 
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The Kinkakuji (Golden Pavilion Temple) in Kyoto, Japan, so called because it is covered in gold leaf. © Chris Lisle/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 


dhist establishment, and the rise of the “new Buddhism 
of the Kamakura” (kamakura shin bukkyd) is under¬ 
stood as a reformation, led by famous founders such 
as Honen, Shinran, Dogen, and Nichiren, in re¬ 
sponse to a Heian Buddhism increasingly dominated 
by the secular concerns of its aristocratic patrons. The 
period following the Kamakura is often seen as another 
time of decline, during which the reforming spirit of 
the Kamakura founders was lost once again. 

Needless to say, this neatly articulated account of 
the history of the various schools, however well it may 
reflect the self-understanding of the modern denomi¬ 
nations, is hardly the whole, or necessarily the most 
instructive, story of Buddhism in Japan. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, it has been challenged by historians who seek a 
broader understanding of the character of the religion 
and its role in society. For such historians, an account 
that focuses on the sectarian traditions of the schools 
and the lives and teachings of their founding figures 
exaggerates not only the historical significance of a few 
great men but the historical status of the schools them¬ 
selves. Even in the early modern and modern periods, 


when the institutional and intellectual definitions of 
the schools are fairly well established, popular Bud¬ 
dhist belief and practice has often, perhaps typically, 
been oblivious of sectarian distinctions, and the mean¬ 
ing of such distinctions during the premodern period 
developed only gradually over a millennium of Japan¬ 
ese history. 

Premodern background 

The founding of the Nara schools is but a minor note 
in the early history of Japanese Buddhism, which is it¬ 
self but part of a larger story of the formation of a cen¬ 
tral Japanese court and its wholesale importation of 
continental culture during the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies. While the transmission of Chinese Buddhist 
books and ideas was certainly one feature of this 
process, far more conspicuous was the creation of a 
court-supported clerical establishment, housed at great 
monasteries in and around the capital cities. Much of 
the subsequent institutional history of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism revolves around the shifting relations between 
the central government and the increasingly powerful 
and independent monastic centers. 
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Throughout the eighth century, the court sought to 
bring Buddhism under civil control through the pro¬ 
mulgation of regulations ( soniryo ) governing the ordi¬ 
nation, offices, and activities of monks and nuns. 
Court ambitions for a national Buddhism adminis¬ 
tered from the capital reached its apogee during the 
middle of the century, with the government’s dedica¬ 
tion of the great bronze buddha image of Todaiji in 
Nara and the founding of national monasteries 
( kokubunji ) in the provinces. What came to be known 
as the Nara schools of Buddhism represent simply the 
curriculum of the scholar monks of Todaiji and other 
officially recognized institutions in the capital, a cur¬ 
riculum of particular Buddhist texts for the study of 
which the government came to sponsor an annual al¬ 
lotment of ordination rights (nenbun dosha). 

Though the court would continue to claim au¬ 
thority to regulate the religion, the vision of a na¬ 
tional Buddhism did not survive the Nara period. 
Already in this period, it is clear from government ef¬ 
forts to restrict it that Buddhism was taking on an 
independent life of its own, in the proliferation of un¬ 
official monasteries sponsored by the laity ( chikishiji ), 
the development of independent centers of Buddhist 
practice, often associated with sacred mountains, and 
the unauthorized activities of popular preachers, 
healers, wonder-workers, and the like. These trends 
toward an independent Buddhism would only in¬ 
crease as the religion spread throughout the country 
and into all levels of society during the succeeding 
Heian period. 

The growing autonomy of Buddhism in the Heian 
period was occasioned not only by the diffusion of the 
religion to the populace but by the consolidation of 
power in the monastic centers. Just as the major aris¬ 
tocratic families came increasingly to dominate the 
court through the independent means provided by 
their private land holdings, so too certain monasteries 
acquired extensive property rights that made them sig¬ 
nificant socioeconomic institutions. As such, they were 
players in Heian politics, supported by, and in turn 
supporting, one or another faction at court; as a result, 
their elite clergy interacted with, and was itself often 
drawn from the scions of, the aristocracy. This devel¬ 
opment produced what is often referred to as Heian 
“aristocratic Buddhism,” with its ornate art and archi¬ 
tecture, its elegant literary expression, and its elaborate 
ritual performance. 

The new style of autonomous Buddhist institution 
is well represented by Todaiji, with its historic status 


as a national shrine, and the great Kofukuji and Ka- 
suga Shrine complex, with its links to the powerful Fu- 
jiwara clan. But the Nara monasteries were challenged 
and often superseded by institutions in and around the 
new capital of Heian (modern Kyoto), of which the 
most historically influential became Enryakuji, on 
Mount Hiei, and (to a somewhat lesser extent) Toji. 
The former was the seat of the Tendai school; the lat¬ 
ter was the metropolitan base of the Shingon (which 
had established itself on isolated Mount Koya). Like 
Todaiji, Kofukuji, and other major monasteries, these 
institutions not only held significant land rights but 
developed networks of subsidiary temples that made 
them, in effect, the headquarters of extended organi¬ 
zations. The identity of the Tendai and Shingon orga¬ 
nizations was ritually reinforced by the adoption of 
new, private rites of ordination ( tokudo ) and initiation 
( kanjo ) that supplemented and in some cases even re¬ 
placed the standard rituals of Buddhist clerical prac¬ 
tice. Thus, the first steps were taken toward a division 
of the Buddhist community into ritually distinct and 
institutionally separate ecclesiastic bodies. 

It is sometimes suggested that these great Buddhist 
institutions went into decline at the end of the Heian, 
to be replaced by the new Buddhism of the Kamakura 
period. In fact, such was their power and prestige that 
they continued to exercise great influence well into 
medieval times, as what is sometimes called by histo¬ 
rians the exoteric-esoteric establishment (Kenmitsu 
taisei). Just as the rise of the provincial warriors in the 
Kamakura did not displace the old court aristocracy 
but rather added new layers of power, so too the de¬ 
velopment of new Buddhist movements did not re¬ 
place the establishment but introduced additional 
options of religious belief, practice, and organization. 
While some of these options were resisted by members 
of the establishment, others were welcomed and, in¬ 
deed, incorporated into the catholic Buddhism of the 
great monasteries. 

The decision to resist or accept rested heavily on the 
degree to which spokesmen for the new movements 
aggressively sought patronage in order to establish sep¬ 
arate institutions. Thus, to cite the two most conspic¬ 
uous examples of the time, while many within the 
Nara-Heian establishment saw both the Pure Land 
preachers’ call to faith in AmitAbha (Amida) and the 
Zen masters’ emphasis on meditation as legitimate 
forms of Buddhist teaching, they opposed those ver¬ 
sions of the teachings that sought to convert the laity 
to the new movements as alternatives to other forms 
of Buddhism. In this issue, we see not simply a famil- 
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iar institutional struggle for patronage but the rise of 
a novel model of religious organization, in which the 
laity identifies with, and becomes, in effect, a mem¬ 
ber of a particular Buddhist faction. The new model 
would become increasingly popular during the me¬ 
dieval period (especially in the traditions of Pure 
Land, Nichiren, and Soto Zen) and led to the devel¬ 
opment of powerful national organizations that could 
claim millions of adherents. This is the prime institu¬ 
tional development that made possible the formal di¬ 
vision of Japanese Buddhism into the denominations 
of early modern and modern times. 

Belief and practice 

The outreach to lay believers characteristic of some of 
the new movements of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies involved not only novel institutional models but 
new styles of Buddhist belief and practice. Conspicu¬ 
ous among these is a style, sometimes termed “selec¬ 
tive Buddhism” (senchaku bukkyo), in which the 
believer is urged to exclusive faith in a particular ver¬ 
sion of Buddhist teaching and exclusive commitment 
to a particular form of spiritual practice. So, for ex¬ 
ample, preachers of the Pure Land movement called 
for abandonment of the spiritual exercises of the bod- 
hisattva path in favor of faith in the vow of the Bud¬ 
dha Amida to take his devotees into his Western Pure 
Land. Similarly, followers of the Tendai reformer 
Nichiren sharply criticized other forms of Buddhism 
and taught exclusive resort to the Lotus Sutra and its 
revelation of the ongoing ministry of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. In both these movements, the new selec¬ 
tive style was justified in part by the doctrine that Bud¬ 
dhist history had entered its “final age” ( mappo ), a 
period of spiritual decline during which it was no 
longer possible to achieve buddhahood through the 
traditional practices of the monastic community. 

This new religious style of popular outreach, lay or¬ 
ganization, and sectarian faith is often said to consti¬ 
tute a “reformation” of Japanese Buddhism, through 
which the religion emerged from the confines of the 
cloister into the lives of ordinary people. Yet this ac¬ 
count, based heavily on a model provided by the Pure 
Land tradition (and influenced in modern times by 
Western religious historiography), hardly does justice 
to the full range of Buddhism in the late Heian and 
Kamakura periods. It does not, for example, ade¬ 
quately account for one of the most conspicuous de¬ 
velopments of the age: the renewed emphasis within 
the Buddhist establishment on monastic discipline and 
the founding of major centers of Chinese-style monas- 



Monks of Tofukuji, Kyoto, going out to beg for alms, 1992. © Don 
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tic practice within the new Zen movement. And it tells 
us little about the religious lives of the bulk of Bud¬ 
dhists, who neither entered the monasteries nor joined 
the new movements. Hence, historians of the period 
warn against a narrow focus on the novel teachings of 
the new Kamakura movements, often preferring to see 
them against the background of an older, broader re¬ 
ligious style of thought and practice that permeated the 
medieval Buddhist world—a style we may loosely call 
mikkyd, or “esoteric teachings.” 

The esoteric style developed initially within the 
schools of Tendai and Shingon but spread widely dur¬ 
ing the Heian period to influence all forms of Japan¬ 
ese Buddhism. This style was built on a common 
Mahayana vision of universal buddhahood—univer¬ 
sal both in the metaphysical sense that the “dharma 
body” of the buddha was present in all things and all 
people, and in the soteriological sense that all people 
could themselves become buddhas through the real¬ 
ization of this presence. Given such a vision—what 
scholars sometimes call original enlightenment 
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The famous Zen garden at the Ryoanji, Kyoto, Japan, which probably dates from the late fifteenth century. © Abe Ahn and Tim Cic- 
cone, www.orientalarchitecture.com. Reproduced by permission. 


(hongaku) thought—the chief religious issue was of¬ 
ten cast in terms less of how one might purify and per¬ 
fect the self than of how one might best contact the 
realm of universal buddhahood and tap into its power. 
The new Buddhist movements of the Kamakura pe¬ 
riod can themselves be seen as variant strategies for an¬ 
swering this question. 

Thus, for example, the Pure Land teachings tended 
to treat the symbol of buddhahood in anthropomor¬ 
phic terms, as the figure of the Buddha Amitabha, and 
to understand the universality of enlightenment as the 
unlimited power of Amitabha’s compassionate con¬ 
cern for all beings. The religious strategy, then, was to 
access this power by surrendering the pride that sepa¬ 
rated us from Amitabha, humbly accepting his help, 
and calling his name ( nenbutsu ) in faith and thanks¬ 
giving. In contrast, the new Zen movement preferred 
to think of universal buddhahood less in anthropo¬ 
morphic than in epistemological terms, as a sublimi¬ 
nal mode of consciousness shared by all beings. Here, 
the prime religious problem lay not in pride but in the 
habits of thought that obscured the enlightened con¬ 
sciousness, and the chief religious strategy was to sus¬ 


pend such habits, through Zen meditation ( zazen ), in 
order to “uncover” the buddha mind within. 

For its own part, the esoteric tradition itself tended 
to conceive of buddhahood in cosmological terms, as 
the hidden macrocosm of which the human world was 
the manifest embodiment. An elaborate system of ho¬ 
mologies was developed between the properties of the 
buddha realm and the physical features of Japan, be¬ 
tween the deities of the Buddhist pantheon and the lo¬ 
cal gods of Japan, between the virtues of the cosmic 
buddha and the psychophysical characteristics of the 
individual, and so on. The chief means of communi¬ 
cation between the two realms was ritual practice— 
recitation of spells and prayers, performance of mystic 
gestures, repentance, sacrifice, pilgrimage, and the 
like—through which the forces of the other realm were 
contacted and channeled into this world, and the peo¬ 
ple and places of this world were mystically empow¬ 
ered by (or revealed as) the sacred realities of the 
buddha realm. 

This cosmological style of religion is often now held 
up as one of the key unifying forces of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism, a force that flows across history, from the 
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Heian, through the medieval period, and even into 
modern times; a force that spreads across the bound¬ 
aries of clerical and lay communities or elite and pop¬ 
ular Buddhism—a force, in fact, that reaches beyond 
Buddhism proper into ShintB and folk religion, al¬ 
lowing a remarkable freedom of accommodation be¬ 
tween the more universal Buddhist vision and the 
various local Japanese beliefs and practices. The preva¬ 
lence of this style may help to explain why Japanese 
Buddhists tend to think of their dead as ancestral “bud- 
dha” ( hotoke ) spirits dwelling in the other world, and 
why, though the Buddhist denominations today are so 
sharply divided in formal doctrine and institutional 
organization, they are so similar in their social func¬ 
tion as the intermediaries between the realms of the 
living and the dead. 

See also: Chan School; Clerical Marriage in Japan; 
Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in Japan; 
Eloryuji and Todaiji; Japan, Buddhist Art in; Japan¬ 
ese Royal Family and Buddhism; Kamakura Bud¬ 
dhism, Japan; Mahayana Precepts in Japan; Meiji 
Buddhist Reform; Nara Buddhism; Parish (Danka, 
Terauke) System in Japan; Pure Land Schools; Shin- 
gon Buddhism, Japan; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and 
Buddhism; Tiantai School; Temple System in Japan 
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JAPAN, BUDDHIST ART IN 

The juxtaposition of the words Buddhist and art may 
seem natural, requiring no comment. But this concept 
is of recent vintage and stems from encounters be¬ 
tween traditional societies and modern interpreters. 
In the case of Japan, the creation of an elite canon of 
“Buddhist art” took place in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, building upon earlier precedents. Over the twen¬ 
tieth century, numerous temple buildings, icons, and 
other objects received state-approved designations as 
National Treasure, Important Cultural Property, and 
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Important Art Object. Artifacts not deemed artisti¬ 
cally or historically important have receded from view. 
Many “art objects” left temple precincts for the art 
market and now reside in museums and private col¬ 
lections both in Japan and abroad. Icons in temple 
settings, whether on permanent view or revealed pe¬ 
riodically, as often submit to the gaze of tourists and 
photographers as to visiting worshippers or temple 
congregations. 

Japanese Buddhist art refers primarily to sculpture 
and painting of the seventh through thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, which is perceived to be the most creative pe¬ 
riod. Canonical objects were commissioned by elite 
patrons who founded temples and engaged the services 
of metalworkers, woodcarvers, painters, weavers, and 
lacquerers—artisans in every media. Initially, people 
without wealth and property who contributed their la¬ 
bor and skill in the service of the elite would not have 
participated in the religious practices their productions 
served. Over time some artisans rose in status as they 
held lower aristocratic rank or obtained honorary Bud¬ 
dhist titles for their service at court. By the thirteenth 
century some painters and carvers joined their patrons 
as donors, even signing their names inside images or 
on paintings. As Buddhism spread both geographi¬ 
cally and socially, groups of devotees visited temples 
and made monetary donations for the construction 
and upkeep of images, halls, and festivals. Indeed, by 
the sixteenth century temples depended on patronage 
from all levels of society as merchants and artisans 
grew wealthy at the expense of the aristocratic and 
military elites. 

Many scholars now challenge long-held assump¬ 
tions about what constitutes “Buddhist art” and 
whether such a concept remains valid. Art historians 
and Buddhologists have renewed their scrutiny of ob¬ 
jects, sites, practices, and beliefs long forgotten, giving 
more attention to functions and audiences than to aes¬ 
thetic properties, and hence opening up later periods 
and commoner arts to scholarly inquiry. With this 
process in mind, this entry focuses specifically upon 
the dynamic of making and using “Buddhist art” in 
Japan: It only hints at specific objects, their style, 
iconography, and relationships to other objects. 
Monastic architecture, portraiture, and arts as¬ 
sociated with individual schools of Buddhism are 
treated in separate entries. Unlike some Asian coun¬ 
tries, Japan has preserved material and documentary 
traces of Buddhist patronage to a remarkable degree. 
Much that is discussed in this entry would have been 
equally true for other Buddhist countries. 


Consecrated images 

The most prominent Buddhist objects are cast, carved, 
modeled, or painted images of buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas (collectively, butsuzo). In the eyes of makers 
and worshippers, these things were not sculpture, stat¬ 
uary, or painting, but were rather animate, living im¬ 
ages that manifested the aura of the deities they 
represented. Materials—most commonly wood, silk, 
mineral pigments, and gold—were themselves sacred, 
prepared and worked by artisans who were part of the 
Buddhist establishment. When an image was finished, 
an eye-opening ( kaigen ) ceremony was held in which 
the officiant dotted in the pupils of the eyes to signify 
its birth as a sacred image. Once animated, an image 
would be placed on a temple altar or in a temporary 
space, to be provided with offerings of light, incense, 
water, and food. 

Large altar platforms in the main halls of Buddhist 
temples from all periods generally held ensembles 
of images including buddhas, bodhisattvas, and 
guardian figures. In many cases these images date 
from different periods and have separate histories, 
and may have come from other temples or private res¬ 
idences. Whether an altar maintains its originally 
planned complement of images, or has been changed, 
a central buddha or bodhisattva image serves as the 
main icon of the hall. That image is generally larger 
in scale than attendant deities. In addition to buddha 
icons and ensembles in the main halls, most temples 
also established separate halls devoted to a single de¬ 
ity worshipped alone or as part of an ensemble. 

Much smaller images, both carved and painted, were 
often made for particular occasions and may have been 
used only once or periodically. During ceremonies and 
lectures, images served as the fundamental deity ( hon- 
zon), were offered greetings, offerings, prayers, music, 
and the like, and were then de-animated as the cere¬ 
mony closed. Smaller images could be returned to 
shrine boxes or temple storehouses. Some images be¬ 
came the focus of monthly or yearly ceremonies or 
sutra readings, but many were kept secret, locked away 
in cabinets that ultimately enhanced their efficacy and 
aided in their preservation. 

Because buddha images must be made to exacting 
iconographical standards, most in fact copy other im¬ 
ages, leaving little room for innovation on the part of 
their makers, except perhaps in stylistic detail or tech¬ 
nique. The act of making and worshipping an image 
was a good deed, and inscribed or documented exam¬ 
ples reveal that buddha images were dedicated to trans- 
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fer merit to someone else, to cure illness, to improve 
the karma (action) of someone already deceased, to 
pray for future generations, and to beseech protection 
of family and state. Such motivations have remained 
constant for centuries. 

Cast, carved, and modeled images 

Small images initially came to Japan as the baggage of 
immigrants from the Korean peninsula during the 
mid-sixth century. Official accounts of the introduc¬ 
tion of the dharma from the Korean peninsula devote 
considerable attention to gifts of buddha images, to 
their circulation among the elite, and to building tem¬ 
ples to house them. The first images do not survive, 
but numerous sixth- and seventh-century examples of 
both imported and local manufacture remain. Most are 
of gilt-bronze, less than fifty centimeters in height; their 
iconographic and stylistic diversity reflects both earlier 
and contemporary developments on the mainland. 
Thus Shaka (Sakyamuni), Yakushi (Bhaisajyaguru), 
Miroku (Maitreya), and Kannon (Avalokitesvara) 
predominate. These earliest images are generally not 
inscribed or recorded in documents, nor do they re¬ 
main in their original settings. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, members 
of the court took up image-making on a grand scale, 
sponsoring a succession of massive projects designed 
to unite the populace, assert state authority, and cre¬ 
ate a material presence for the Buddhist establishment 
to rival those abroad. A succession of increasingly am¬ 
bitious state temples built in Fujiwara-kyo and Heijo- 
kyo (among them Hokoji, Daikandaiji, and Yakushiji) 
culminated in the building of Todaiji, with its colossal 
cast bronze and gilded image of Rushana (Vairocana), 
a project modeled directly on Tang-dynasty prece¬ 
dents. Because bronze was too costly for most image 
production, during the eighth century state and tem¬ 
ple workshops employed a variety of carving and mod¬ 
eling techniques to achieve an increasingly lifelike 
appearance. Hdryuji, Todaiji, and Kofukuji all contain 
numerous life-size or larger images of clay modeled 
on a wooden armature, as well as those modeled in 
lacquer-soaked cloth over a wooden frame. Mineral 
pigments and gold enhanced the surface of the images. 

These costly and time-consuming techniques died 
out in the late eighth century as a result of patronage 
shifts and the closing of temple and state workshops. 
During the late eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, Bud¬ 
dhism spread throughout the provinces, where local 
leaders built temples in the mountains and on provin¬ 
cial estates. Image-making in wood proliferated, re- 
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Nebraska. Reproduced by permission. 


suiting in a variety of regional styles, iconographies, 
and carving techniques. 

Buddha and bodhisattva images were not the only 
deities within temple precincts in the eighth and later 
centuries. Powerful local deities ( kami ) played critical 
roles in the lives of temples and monks, as for instance 
when in 749 a Hachiman shrine was built at Todaiji. 
The making of carved images of kami began in the 
ninth century, and representations of Hachiman at 
Toji, Yakushiji, and elsewhere attest their growing im¬ 
portance as protectors of the dharma. Due to the “Sep¬ 
aration of Gods and Buddhas” edicts of the 1870s, 
however, the prominence of kami images and the 
shrines that housed them at Buddhist temples has 
largely been obscured or forgotten. 

During the eleventh century in the capital Kyoto, 
members of the Fujiwara and ruling families dedicated 
themselves to temple-building and image-making on 
a grand scale. To meet their demands, wood-carvers 
devised an effective method for carving multiple blocks 
of wood, which were hollowed and reassembled to 
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This statue depicts the Shinto deity Hachiman as a Buddhist priest. 
(Japanese sculpture by Kaikei, ca. 1201.) © Sakamoto Photo Re¬ 
search Laboratory/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

create large numbers of relatively lightweight images 
in a variety of challenging poses. This “joined wood¬ 
block” technique, augmented in the late twelfth cen¬ 
tury by painted glass eyes and painted or gilded 
surfaces, became the norm in later centuries. From the 
eleventh century, carvers and their assistants organized 
themselves into family-based workshops where such 
techniques and styles were passed on from one gener¬ 
ation to the next. 

Hollowing out images created spaces where objects 
were deposited and inscriptions written. These in¬ 
scriptions often give the date and circumstances of 
production, and include the names of donors and 
carvers. Objects deposited include dedicatory vows, 
sutras, smaller images, and personal possessions. 
Where intact, these collections of objects provide re¬ 
vealing information about the beliefs and practices of 
image-making. 

Painted images 

In addition to three-dimensional images installed on 
temple altars or kept in small shrine boxes, the walls 
of some temple buildings were themselves painted with 


ensembles of buddhas (Horyuji Golden Hall, early 
eighth century), deities of esoteric mandalas and Shin- 
gon patriarchs (Daigoji pagoda, 851), representations 
of the nine stages of Amida’s descent (Phoenix Hall, 
Byodoin, 1053), and other subjects. But most walls 
were never painted or have lost their paintings due to 
repeated restorations. Instead, buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas were painted on silk, mounted in scroll for¬ 
mat, and hung only for special occasions ranging from 
state-sponsored rites to childbirth or death rituals. The 
largest of these were the size of temple walls, and 
represented Amitabha’s pure land, the two-world 
mandala of esoteric deities, and depictions of Sakya- 
muni’s parinirvana. 

Painted images often incorporated a profusion of 
deities and landscape or architectural settings and 
local Japanese details. Representations of Amida’s de¬ 
scent ( raigo ) for instance, often show Amida (Ami- 
tabha) and his entourage descending in a seasonal 
landscape to a dying believer recognizably in aristo¬ 
cratic dress and surroundings. In some cases, dreams 
or visions led to the creation of hitherto unseen 
iconography, as in the case of standing deities, differ¬ 
ent colorations or attributes, or unusual juxtaposi¬ 
tions. Paintings depicting buddhas ( honji ) and their 
kami manifestations ( suijaku ), or shrine and temple 
precincts, produced from the thirteenth and later cen¬ 
turies, reveal the localization of Buddhist beliefs and 
practices. 

Texts and tales 

The arrival of Buddhism in Japan brought with it the 
written word and an enormous body of sacred litera¬ 
ture, including sutras, commentaries, practice manu¬ 
als, and miraculous tales. Thousands of manuscripts 
survive from the eighth century on, some beautifully 
handwritten or printed, crafted of fine materials, or in¬ 
corporating painting. Unlike living images installed on 
altars and wreathed in incense, flowers, and candle 
light during ceremonies, manuscripts brought indi¬ 
vidual devotees closer to the dharma, whether they 
themselves read or wrote the texts, or experienced 
them through lecture or oral storytelling. 

Sutra-copying was central to Buddhist practice in 
Japan from the earliest period, as every temple needed 
copies of basic texts. During the eighth century, most 
were produced at the state-sponsored workshop at 
Todaiji, but individual monks and lay patrons made 
their own copies for private use or donation. Like 
image-making and temple-building, sutra-copying 
was an act of devotion and merit, requiring a reverent 
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attitude. Sutras were copied for a variety of occasions 
and reasons, and their completion was often accompa¬ 
nied by ceremonies or lectures. In the eleventh-century 
court, lavish projects to copy the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra) mobilized teams of 
aristocrats who chose the finest materials—colored 
and decorated paper, gold and silver ink—to create 
manuscripts of extraordinary beauty and richness. The 
boom in sutra-copying in the mid-eleventh century 
was related to belief that the world had entered the fi¬ 
nal era of the dharma ( mappo ). Many monks and lay 
patrons buried hand-copied sutras in specially de¬ 
signed sutra mounds ( kyozuka ), in remote mountain 
settings where they were protected by local kami while 
awaiting the advent of Miroku (Maitreya). In some 
cases, letters or picture books of the deceased would 
be used as the paper for sutras written out by their de¬ 
scendants on behalf of the departed. But most sutra- 
copying projects were a simple matter of ink and paper, 
and a private vow from the writer; most ended up in 
temple or family storehouses. This practice of copying 
sutras still flourishes at temples and in private homes. 

In addition to sutras, Buddhist literature abounds 
in biographies and miracle tales, many illustrated. 
The life of Sakyamuni was among the first narrative 
sequences to be represented in Japan in both sculp¬ 
ture (Horyuji pagoda) and painting. But the initial 
focus on Sakyamuni quickly expanded to include 
miracle tales, both imported and localized. In the 
tenth century, the Sanboe (Illustrations of the Three 
Jewels), written on behalf of a princess, included 
painted depictions of episodes from the history of 
Buddhism as well as of contemporary Japanese reli¬ 
gious festivals and ceremonies. 

Many temple icons were believed to have miracu¬ 
lous origins, and these origin tales ( engi ) were fre¬ 
quently illustrated in painted narratives. More 
extensive painted scrolls treat entire temple histories, 
from the making of icons, building of halls, to mira¬ 
cles wrought by their deities. A major genre of illus¬ 
trated narrative was the sacred biography. In addition 
to Sakyamuni, the life of Prince Shotoku was illus¬ 
trated repeatedly, first at temples he founded such as 
Shitennoji and Horyuji, and at numerous temples that 
claimed him as founder. At least as early as the eleventh 
century, painted narrative cycles of famous patriarchs 
stressed aspects of their lineage and teaching. Interest 
in the lives of teachers peaked in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries with the lavish productions of 
pictorial biographies of Pure Land patriarchs Ippen 
Chishin, Honen, and Ryonen produced in numerous 


copies for distribution to branch temples. Some of 
these survive in such pristine condition that one won¬ 
ders if they were ever viewed. The small scale of hand¬ 
held narrative scrolls proved unsuitable for more than 
intimate viewing, but at Dojoji (Wakayama prefecture) 
picture-explaining monks ( etoki hoshi) unroll a large- 
format scroll to tell the infamous story of Kiyohime’s 
unrequited love for a monk and her transformation 
into a dragon, which follows the monk to Dojoji and 
incinerates him with her fiery breath. 

However, large hanging scrolls more commonly 
served for picture-explaining lectures directed at visi¬ 
tors and pilgrims. Prince Shotoku’s life may have been 
the first instance of this, but many such wall-sized bi¬ 
ographies and origin tales exist from the thirteenth and 
later centuries, often now worn and tattered from re¬ 
peated use. In the sixteenth and later centuries many 
temples and shrines utilized pilgrimage mandala to in¬ 
struct visitors about the history of their institution, its 
halls and deities, and miracles that had occurred within 
their precincts. These paintings served as effective 
fund-raising devices, as did representations of the six 
realms of existence ( rokudo ) with their emphasis upon 
punishment and hell. Such paintings, crude in execu¬ 
tion but powerful in message, were carried about by 
itinerant storytellers who worked the roadsides, festi¬ 
vals, cities, and even private gatherings. 

Practical needs 

Buddhist temples and their affiliated shrines are repos¬ 
itories of the myriad finely crafted objects used to 
adorn temple halls, ritual implements employed in cer¬ 
emonies, articles used by temple inhabitants, and pre¬ 
cious gifts donated by lay patrons. These constituted 
part of a temple’s material wealth, and thus could be 
sold if need dictated. Among the temples noted for 
their extensive storehouses are Horyuji (seventh- and 
eighth-century textiles and metalwork, etc.), Todaiji 
(eighth-century objects in all media of foreign and na¬ 
tive manufacture), Toji and Daigoji (esoteric arts and 
manuscripts of all periods), Kozanji (manuscripts and 
printed books, including those from China and Ko¬ 
rea), Daitokuji (imported Chinese paintings, calligra- 
phies, and tea utensils), and Kodaiji (lacquerware and 
textiles), to name a few. 

The many public and private ceremonies conducted 
at Buddhist temples or even in private residences uti¬ 
lized a variety of finely crafted objects for sacred adorn¬ 
ment ( sogon ) and in actual practice. Painted and woven 
banners were hung or were carried by participants in 
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processions. Altar tables held ritual implements, in¬ 
cense burners, water dishes, and other items of bronze, 
gold, and silver. Monastic surplices, altar cloths, seat 
cushions, and other sacred textiles were made from 
donated women’s garments. Black lacquer with sprin¬ 
kled gold patterns or precious inlays of silver or 
mother-of-pearl, adorned tables, cabinets, and boxes 
for storing objects, clothing, and sacred texts. Large 
ceremonies and theatrical performances required mu¬ 
sical instruments, masks, and costumes. 

Because many temples also served as the private 
retreats for elite patrons, especially noblemen and 
women who themselves became monks and nuns, 
many paintings, manuscripts, textiles, lacquerware 
and other objects housed in temple storehouses can¬ 
not properly be characterized as “Buddhist art” even 
though they were perceived as “temple treasures.” 

The lower levels of society also participated in the 
material cultures of Buddhism, especially during the six¬ 
teenth and later centuries when a rise in quasi-religious 
travel by commoners created precursors of contempo¬ 
rary tourism. Temple icons, both carved and painted, 
were put on periodic display during temple airings and 
were sometimes sent outside temple precincts for 
fund-raising purposes. Devotional objects made ex¬ 
pressly for purchase by visitors include printed Bud¬ 
dha images and sutras, amulets and talismans, and 
painted wooden plaques ( ema ) upon which prayers to 
specific deities are written. Pilgrims often left paper 
“calling cards” on temple gates, they piled up stones 
in the form of a stupa, and deposited small carved 
Buddha images in the rafters of temple halls. In addi¬ 
tion to pilgrimage, temples also established vast fu¬ 
nerary precincts that have become extraordinary stone 
graveyards, most notably near the tombs of Prince 
Shotoku, Kukai, Honen, and other holy figures. While 
such material manifestations of Buddhist practice are 
not usually termed art, they are nonetheless a contin¬ 
uing feature of the visual culture of Buddhist practice 
in Japan today. 

See also: Chan Art; China, Buddhist Art in; Hells, Im¬ 
ages of; Honji Suijaku; Horyuji and Todaiji; Huayan 
Art; Phoenix Hall (at the Byodoin); Pure Land Art 
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JAPANESE, BUDDHIST INFLUENCES ON 
VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN 

Japanese secular literature is grounded in ways of feel¬ 
ing, thinking, and behaving that developed centuries 
before they were defined by the classifications used to¬ 
day: Shinto (Way of the Gods), the national memory 
of ancient myths and rituals; Buddhism, a religion 
teaching spiritual enlightenment, which originated in 
India circa 500 b.c.e. and spread to Japan through 
China by the middle of the sixth century C.E.; and Con- 
fucian social philosophy, which trickled into Japan 
from China and was selectively adapted to the coun¬ 
try’s needs. 

It is equally important to stress that Western atti¬ 
tudes concerning proper feeling, thinking, and 
behavior—through the Christian missions circa 1549- 
1630, eighteenth-century Enlightenment notions of 
democracy, Marxism, and such—have left their mark 
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mainly since the Meiji Restoration of 1868. To ap¬ 
preciate Japan’s literature is first to come to terms with 
Japan’s own deeply seated ideological roots before at¬ 
tempting to impose values and critical analyses devel¬ 
oped in other societies. 

Evidence of Buddhist influence on Japanese ver¬ 
nacular literature—both doctrinal and secular 
writings—can be seen, of course, in obvious references 
to pagodas, sutras, and monks. But a more difficult, 
and far more rewarding, understanding can be found 
by exploring the aesthetic milieu that informs this lit¬ 
erature rooted in a native tradition assimilated with 
Buddhism and Confucianism. The two oldest surviv¬ 
ing Japanese literary works—composed in Chinese— 
the Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters, 712 c.E.) and the 
Nihon shoki (Chronicles of Japan, 720 C.E.), have much 
to offer historically, but say little about Buddhist liter¬ 
ature. They offer slight opportunity to share an author’s 
feelings, ideals, and sentiments with the immediacy 
that distinguishes literature from reporting. 

The following short thirty-one-syllable Japanese 
poem ( waka ) by Buddhist novice Manzei (fl. 704-731) 
is a rare example of a verse arguably revealing Bud¬ 
dhist influence. This poem first appears in the mon¬ 
umental Man’ydshii (Collection of Ten Thousand 
Leaves, ca. 759): 


To what 

shall I compare this life? 
to the white wake 
of a boat rowing away 
at the break of dawn. 


yo no naka wo 
nani ni tatoen 
asahorake 
kogiyuku fune no 
ato no shiranami 


The reasons for the late appearance of Buddhist im¬ 
agery and ideals in Japanese literary works were sim¬ 
ply the late development of a comfortable vocabulary 
to supersede the often abrasive transliterations of Chi¬ 
nese (and even Indian) religious technical terms into 
the more fluid native language ( yamato kotoba) and 
the refinement of a phonetic ( kana ) syllabary to sup¬ 
plant the often stodgy Chinese compounds. The syl¬ 
labary, traditionally attributed to Kukai (774-835), is 
now believed to have developed gradually, becoming 
standardized by the late eleventh century. The anony¬ 
mous I-ro-ha uta (Syllabary Song), an imayo (“modern- 
style”) verse organizing all but one of the syllabary’s 
sounds (“-H-”), first appeared in a work written in 
1079, and is still a familiar furnishing of the Japanese 


literary consciousness. Its message is the ancient Bud¬ 
dhist theme of anitya (impermanence; mu jo ): 


Blossoms glow 

but then they scatter, 

and in this life of ours 

who endures? 

Today we cross the 
dense mound 

of worldly illusion, 

dissolving our 
shallow dreams, 

beyond inebriation. 


iro ha ni(h)o(h)e to 
chirinuru wo 
wakjgja yo tare so 
tsune naramu 
u[wi] no okuyama 

kefu koete 

asaki yume mishjjji 
[wjehi mo sesjzju 


It should be noted, however, that this sense of im¬ 
permanence, in spite of its terminology and somber 
shadings, is a powerful affirmation of the value and 
wonder of every moment of our brief lives. The courtly 
priest Yoshida Kenko declares in his Tsurezuregusa 
(Essays in Idleness, ca. 1330-1333): “If man were never 
to fade away like the dews of Adashino, never to van¬ 
ish like the smoke over Toribeyama, but lingered on 
forever in this world, how things would lose their 
power to move us [ mono no aware] ! The most precious 
thing in life is its uncertainty” ( Seeds in the Heart, 
p. 859). Some time later the great Nativist scholar 
Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801)—no friend of 
Buddhism—characterized Genji monogatari (The Tale 
of Genji, ca. 1007) as a novel of mono no aware, though 
he defined it somewhat differently, possibly as “sensi¬ 
tivity to the wonder of things.” 

It is also well known that in her defense of fiction 
(“lies” in the opinion of traditional moralists), Lady 
Murasaki, the author of Genji monogatari, appealed to 
the Buddhist doctrine of skillful means ( hoben ; San¬ 
skrit, updya), which is so tenaciously argued in the 
Lotus Sutra ( Saddharmapundarlka-sutra; Japanese, 
My oho rengekyd), the source of seven parables whose 
imagery permeates traditional secular literature. There 
are many routes to religious enlightenment expressed 
through a variety of mythologies, modes of practice, 
and necessary “fictional” devices possible in literature. 
The blandness of many modern translations of tradi¬ 
tional Japanese poetry and literature is often the result 
of its being sanitized to conform to Western expecta¬ 
tions rather than asking the Western reader to suspend 
disbelief in a fascinating world of alien values and ideas. 
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The aesthetics of mono no aware lead us to the re¬ 
lated ideal of “mystery and depth” ( yugen ), of major 
importance to the poetry of the Shinkokinshu (New 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Times, ca. 1206) and 
the Muromachi Noh theater. The phrase first appears 
in a Chinese Buddhist commentary, and the comments 
of Kamo no Chomei (1153-1216), the author of Hojoki 
(Essays in Idleness ), point to the emotional ideal while 
reminding us of Buddhism’s understanding of the lim¬ 
itations of reason: 

On an autumn evening, for example, there is no color 
in the sky nor any sound, yet although we cannot give 
any definite reason for it, we are somehow moved to 
tears. ... It should be evident that this is a matter im¬ 
possible for people of little sensibility to understand. . .. 
How can such things be easily learned or expressed pre¬ 
cisely in words? 


How, for example, can we explain why the follow¬ 
ing poem by Shunzei (1114-1204) moves us? And why 
should we try? 


As evening falls, 

autumn wind across 
the moors 

blows chill into 
the heart, 

and a quail seems to 
be crying 

in the deep grass 
of Fukakusa. 


yu sareba 
nobe no akikaze 

mi ni shimite 

uzura naku nari 

Fukakusa no sato 


But Japanese and English literature, however their 
fruits may compare or contrast, nevertheless shared a 
common chronological timeline. The bards of the Old 
English epic poem Beowulf were, contemporaries of the 
guild of reciters ( kataribe ) that produced the Record of 
Ancient Matters. 


See also: Chinese, Buddhist Influences on Vernacular 

Literature in; Cosmology; Entertainment and Perfor¬ 
mance; Ikkyu; Poetry and Buddhism; Ryokan; Shinto 

(Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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Without minimizing the profound influences of 
Shinto and Confucianism on traditional Japanese 
thought and feeling, we must recognize the pre¬ 
eminence of Buddhism in shaping the nation’s artistic 
production, providing much of its imagery and aes¬ 
thetic direction. The impermanence ( mujo ) behind the 
ideal of “sensitivity to things” and “mystery and 
depth,” the consciousness of moral retribution be¬ 
tween existences ( sukuse , karma), and myriad half- 
sensed feelings and images from an antique past 
inform a rich literature of some five centuries of his¬ 
tories, poetry ( waka, renga, haiku, ... ), novels ( mono- 
gatari), “essays” ( zuihitsu ), anecdotal “tale literature” 
{setsuwa), theater (Noh, joruri, kabuki, and their mod¬ 
ern successors), memoirs ( nikki ), and travel diaries 
( kiko ). 


JAPANESE ROYAL FAMILY 
AND BUDDHISM 

Although the royal family of Japan, headed by the 
tenno (heavenly monarch), has since 1868 been iden¬ 
tified by the Japanese media and government with 
Shinto, it long led a religious life dominated by Bud¬ 
dhism. It was, indeed, the prince-regent Shotoku 
(574-622) who was identified as having the greatest 
impact on the early history of Buddhism in Japan, in 
emphatically supporting Buddhism in early procla¬ 
mations, in supporting the construction of major tem¬ 
ples such as Shitennoji in Osaka, and in writing—or, 
more likely, sponsoring—one or more of the com¬ 
mentaries on Buddhist scriptures that have been at¬ 
tributed to him. 
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The eighth-century sovereign Shomu combined a 
deep faith in Buddhism with an effort to incorporate 
the faith into his effort to undergird his authority. Fol¬ 
lowing several years of natural disasters and pestilence, 
while queen Kogo administered a new and extremely 
active sutra-copying bureau, Shomu hatched a plan to 
establish a national system of provincial temples and 
nunneries ( kokubunji ). He surprisingly described him¬ 
self at the dedication of the Great Buddha at Todaiji 
in Nara as a “slave” of the Three Jewels (a reference to 
Buddha, his teachings, and his community). 

Although the period after Shomu was infamous for 
the undue influence of clerics over the ruler, whatever 
qualms the family and court had vis-a-vis the Bud¬ 
dhists were no longer evident by the early ninth cen¬ 
tury, when sovereigns balanced support of the Nara 
schools with that of the new Tendai and Shingon 
schools. From the 830s on, Buddhist rites formed an 
increasingly large role in the ritual life of the royal fam¬ 
ily and court: The Shingon monk Kukai successfully 
petitioned for the inauguration of the annual esoteric 
Latter Seven-Day Rite ( go-shichinichi mishiho ), to be 
conducted from January 8 through January 14, simul¬ 
taneously with the long-established exoteric Misai’e 
(Gosai’e) rite for the welfare of ruler and realm, and 
for the construction of the palace chapel, Shingon’in 
in Kyoto. 

Increasing domination of the royal family by the 
northern Fujiwaras from the late ninth century on 
was also marked by an effort to promote the ruler’s 
authority in religious terms. For example, the in¬ 
crease in the number and volume of accession rites 
performatively represented the ruler’s sanctity and 
grace on a grand scale. As part of this effort, the 
court, in the name of the acceding ruler, sponsored 
the Great Treasures Offering ( ichidai ichido daijinpd 
hobei ) and the Buddha Relics Offering ( ichidai ichido 
busshari hoken ), both of which were made to native 
shrines throughout the realm. The offering of re¬ 
mains of the Buddha (housed in small stupas) to 
non-Buddhist religious institutions and local deities 
(kami ), while seemingly odd, was focused especially 
on Usa Hachimangu shrine in Kyushu, where the 
local gods had been venerated since at least the early 
ninth century as both the spirit of the legendary 
ancient ruler Ojin (ca. early fifth century) and the 
bodhisattva Hachiman. Meanwhile, tenno were 
sometimes cremated in Buddhist ceremonies, and the 
royal family increasingly sponsored Buddhist masses 
to memorialize their dead. 



Prince Shotoku (574-622), great Japanese patron of Buddhism, 
between two women of the court. 

Royal culture and Buddhism 

The retired ruler Uda (867-931) became the first re¬ 
tired tenno to become a monk ( in ), entering the Shin¬ 
gon order at Ninnaji Monastery in Kyoto and receiving 
the denbo kanjo initiation as acarya ( ajari ) there. Thus 
Uda set the precedent not only for royal relatives to of¬ 
ten head Ninnaji but for princes to serve regularly as 
abbots of the so-called O’muro royal-temple com¬ 
pound ( monzeki ) in Ninnaji beginning in the late 
eleventh century, and, from the twelfth century on, ef¬ 
fectively ruling over the entire Buddhist community. 
(Cloistered rulers also tended to have close ties with 
the Tendai temples Onjoji and the monzeki Shoren’in, 
both near Kyoto.) 

At the same time, Uda also established the pattern 
for a former tenno to engage in politics while donning 
clerical robes. From the late eleventh century on, re¬ 
tired sovereigns ( insei ) increasingly replaced the Fuji¬ 
waras as rulers, while symbolically demonstrating 
their religiosity by elaborating on precedents set by 
figures such as Fujiwara no Michinaga (966-1027) and 
those around him. Thus, retired tenno Shirakawa 
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(1053-1129) established magnificent temples and 
multiple stupas as expressions of his grace, and his 
son Toba (1103-1156)—on better terms with the 
Fujiwaras—established the Shokomyo’in chapel and 
treasury ( hozo) near Kyoto, housing a Buddhist scrip¬ 
tural collection and other treasures in apparent imi¬ 
tation of the Pujiwara chapel Byodo’in, also near 
Kyoto, which similarly featured an Amidist sanctuary 
and a scriptural treasury ( kyozo ). This “royal culture” 
of powerful aristocrats and cloistered sovereigns, par¬ 
ticularly with its emphasis on demonstrating largess 
and religious devotion as well as an increasing interest 
in acquiring knowledge of esoteric Buddhism—and 
influence over the clerical appointment system—was 
one of the primary factors that influenced Tendai and 
Shingon monks and temples of the medieval era. Un¬ 
der this influence, Buddhists increasingly sought to 
produce large iconographic collections (the first, Zuzo 
sho [ca. 1135-1141], was reputedly produced by order 
of Toba), to establish large treasuries of scriptures and 
other objects, and to specialize in particular tantric 
rites ( shuho ) of concern to the royal family. 

Buddhist accession rites and Shinto 

Moreover, during the same period, particularly in the 
O’muro at Ninnaji, the enriching of esoteric Buddhist 
teachings with worship of native deities produced 
novel teachings and ritual practices that attempted to 
confer legitimacy on the ruler, and were later referred 
to as Goryu Shintb. At the latest, by Go-Uda’s acces¬ 
sion (late thirteenth century), the ruler often under¬ 
went an esoteric Buddhist consecration rite ( sokui 
kanjo) as part of the accession process. The initiation 
of retired tenno Go-Daigo in the fourteenth century 
into what would later be deemed the “controversial” 
Tachikawa line of Shingon was, indeed, an elaboration 
of this trend. Moreover, the first use of the term Shin¬ 
to was established in and through the so-called ken- 
mitsu institutions of Shingon and Tendai. Even the 
emphasis on the three royal regalia was forged in the 
milieu of those institutions to legitimize royal rule 
amidst the impending split into rival lines: The jewel 
(magatama ) was newly emphasized and was com¬ 
monly compared to the wish-fulfilling jewel and Bud¬ 
dha relics of the treasuries of esoteric temples such as 
the Shingon temple Toji. 

In spite of the rising prominence of nativist schol¬ 
ars such as Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), the royal 
family remained devoted Buddhists until the Meiji 
restoration in 1868, when mid-level samurai returned 
the Japanese government from Tokugawa warrior rule 


to royal rule in the name of the tenno. Rituals such as 
the Latter Seven-Day Rite were no longer held in the 
palace, and any public relationship between the royal 
family and the Buddhist community was dissolved—a 
government policy that has continued to the present. 

See also: Asoka; Meiji Buddhist Reform; Nationalism 
and Buddhism; Pohtics and Buddhism; Tachikawaryu 
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J ATAKA 

Jataka is the Sanskrit and Pali term for a particular 
genre of Buddhist literature. A jataka is a story in which 
one of the characters—usually the hero—is identified 
as a previous birth of the historical Buddha, generally 
appearing as a man, a deity, or one of the higher ani- 
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mals (but only rarely as a female of any kind). The ex¬ 
istence of the jataka genre is based on the notion that 
the Buddha, on the night of his enlightenment, at¬ 
tained the recollection of his previous lives, which 
then, throughout his life, he often had occasion to re¬ 
late in order to illustrate a point, drive home a moral 
lesson, or shed light on some situation. It is these sto¬ 
ries that constitute the jatakas. 

The jataka genre appears to be very old, for the term 
jataka is included in an ancient categorization of Bud¬ 
dhist literary styles, and depictions of jataka stories ap¬ 
pear in Indian Buddhist art as early as the second 
century b.c.e. 

All of the lives related in the jatakas are understood 
to have taken place during the Buddha’s bodhisattva 
career, only after he had made a firm vow to become 
a buddha in the distant future. The general function 
of the jatakas, then, is to illustrate how the bodhisattva, 
in life after life, cultivated various virtues and qualities 
that ultimately contributed to his attainment of bud- 
dhahood. Accordingly, most jatakas portray the bod¬ 
hisattva as an exemplary figure, highlighting such 
features as his wisdom, compassion, or ascetic detach¬ 
ment. Many jatakas, in fact, are explicitly intended to 
illustrate the bodhisattva’s cultivation of one of the 
paramita (perfection) needed for buddhahood. In 
the Sdsajdtaka, for example, the bodhisattva is a hare 
who offers his own body as food to a wandering trav¬ 
eler, thus cultivating the “perfection of generosity.” In 
the Brahmanajataka, he is a boy who refuses to steal 
even when his brahmin teacher urges him to do so, 
thus cultivating the “perfection of morality.” And in the 
Ksantijataka, he is an ascetic who calmly tolerates the 
mutilation inflicted on him by an angry king, thus cul¬ 
tivating the “perfection of forbearance.” Some jataka 
collections are even arranged on this basis: The Jataka- 
mala ( Garland of Jatakas) of Aryasura, a famous San¬ 
skrit collection from approximately the fourth century 
C.E., arranges the bulk of its thirty-four stories (in¬ 
cluding the three mentioned above) in accordance with 
the first three of the six perfections; the Cariyapitaka 
(Collection on [the Bodhisatta’s] Conduct) of the Pali 
canon arranges its thirty-five versified jatakas in ac¬ 
cordance with the Theravada list of ten perfections. 

The jataka genre was used to assimilate an enor¬ 
mous amount of traditional Indian folklore into the 
Buddhist fold, including many tales whose moral 
lessons were not specifically Buddhist (or that had no 
moral lesson at all). Any traditional tale could be 
transformed into a jataka simply by turning one of 


its characters into a previous birth of the Buddha. This 
is especially true of the Jdtakatthakatha (Explanation 
of the Birth Stories), a massive Pali collection of 547 
prose and verse jatakas, of which only the verses are 
considered canonical. Much of the contents of the 
Jdtakatthakatha are likely non-Buddhist in origin, in¬ 
cluding, for example, many animal fables, folk tales, 
and fairy tales. Similarly, as the jataka genre spread to 
Buddhist cultures outside of India, it often drew on lo¬ 
cal folklore to domesticate existing jatakas or compose 
wholly new ones more relevant to new environments. 

Jataka stories exist not only in Sanskrit and Pali lit¬ 
erature, but also in the Chinese and Tibetan canons, 
as well as in many vernacular languages and texts. 
Throughout history and throughout the Buddhist 
world, jatakas have played a major role in the dissem¬ 
ination of Buddhist teachings, being the constant fo¬ 
cus of sermons, rituals, festivals, and many varieties of 
art and performance. The relevance of the jatakas to 
everyday Buddhist life is perhaps most apparent in 
the Theravada cultures of Southeast Asia, where many 
jatakas of the Pali tradition are widely known and fre¬ 
quently alluded to in everyday conversation and moral 
argument. 

See also: Avadana; Buddha, Life of the; Visvantara 
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JATAKA, ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

Visual jatakas do not simply illustrate verbal jatakas 
(birth stories) but share equal status with them. Each 
is a unique narrative belonging to a genre of stories ex¬ 
isting in a community of memory rather than in a spe¬ 
cific verbal version. Except for the Visvantara Jataka, 
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individual jatakas are rarely narrated in isolation. They 
usually participate in larger texts, which occasionally 
have counterparts in literary genres. Since these larger 
texts are expressions of different Buddhisms in various 
times and places, jataka narratives should be viewed 
in their embedded textual and sociocultural contexts. 

Despite the acknowledged antiquity of the 547 Pali 
verse jatakas, the earliest datable physical jataka narra¬ 
tives are the visual ones on the Bharhut stupa railing 
(ca. first century b.c.e.). With the exception of the cop¬ 
ing reliefs, the Bharhut jatakas belong to a larger text 
that includes other kinds of narratives, such as inci¬ 
dents from the Buddha’s life, avadAnas, and “legends” 
concerning historical figures. The Bharhut coping takes 
the form of an s-shaped lotus vine-cum-garland, within 
each of whose lower curves a jataka is narrated. Hence, 
the coping functions as a unified text of the Jataka- 
mAla (garland of jatakas) genre. 

The Borobudur stupa contains another sculpted 
example of a unified jataka cycle within a larger mon¬ 
umental text, which is possibly an extended biography 
of the Buddha. Similar cycles proliferate in the murals 
of the pre-Tang (ca. 421-640 c.e.) Silk Road cave 
monasteries of Kucha and in various media in Burmese 
stupas and temples from the eleventh century onward, 
especially at Pagan. Burma has the longest and most 
prolific tradition of visual jatakas, which ceramists, 
painters, and woodcarvers narrate individually, in small 
groups, or in cycles. For example, glazed tiles line the 
upper circumambulatory terraces of the Ananda Tem¬ 
ple, composing a cycle of 554 jatakas, prefaced by events 
from the Buddha’s last birth on the lower terraces. The 
main hall narratives of Ajanta’s fifth-century caves 1 
and 17 compose monumental jatakamalas, which are 
framed and bracketed by the cave’s porch, shrine 
antechamber, and shrine. The latter narrate important 
events from the Buddha’s ministry and represent cos¬ 
mic landscapes and beings often shown worshiping the 
Buddha. 

How do visual jatakas function? Buddhist texts do 
not narrate jatakas concerning other buddhas and all 
buddhas perform the same deeds in their last births. 
Thus, the significant presence of jatakas in a Buddhist 
monastery indicates that Sakyamuni Buddha and his 
worship are the focus of Buddhist practice and belief 
there. Further, visual jatakas re-create the Bodh- 
isattva’s marvelous deeds as models to be imitated and 
as transcendental actions to be worshiped, character¬ 
izing his nature as human and supramundane. Archi¬ 
tecture and style express this visually, as in the jataka 


cycles painted on the sloping ceilings of the Kizil caves 
and in the idealized naturalism of paintings at Ajanta. 
Finally, jataka cycles allow Buddhist pilgrims to fol¬ 
low the Buddha’s steps by walking through his previ¬ 
ous lives. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; Dunhuang; Sutra 
Illustrations 
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JATAKAMALA 

Jatakamald (Garland of Jatakas) is the title of a work 
by the poet Aryasura (fourth century c.e.). The title 
was later adopted by other authors, such as Haribhatta 
(early fifth century) and Gopadatta (seventh or eighth 
century), each of whom gives a personal slant to his 
own selection of thirty-four legends about the Bud¬ 
dha’s previous lives, refashioning them in a mixture of 
verse and prose. Fourteen of Haribhatta’s retellings 
survive in the original Sanskrit (the entire work is avail¬ 
able in Tibetan), and about half of Gopadatta’s Gar¬ 
land has so far been retrieved from miscellaneous story 
collections in Sanskrit. 

See also: Jataka 
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JEWELS 

Jewels occupy important narrative and ritual spaces 
throughout the history of Buddhism. Buddhism, inso¬ 
far as it constitutes the faith dedicated to elimination 
of desire, would seem at first consideration to be a re¬ 
ligion at variance with objects that are culturally most 
directly associated with wealth. However, from an early 
stage Buddhists incorporated jewels into their teach¬ 
ing as part of a discourse on value. 

The Buddha routinely employed the metaphor of 
the jewel ( ratna ) in a variety of sutras to refer to the 
unlimited value of enlightened wisdom, a value that 
can be seen as represented in the form of an infinitely 
beautiful and valuable jewel that at the same time 
stands in contrast to the limitations of material jewels. 
Likewise, the jewel was often used as a metaphor to de¬ 
pict the conquest of death that is accomplished in Bud¬ 
dhist liberation—an item that, as with the metaphor 
of the diamond ( vajra ), represents absolute solidity, 
beauty, and permanence. Both of these metaphors 
are represented in their quintessential form in the 
Gandhavyuha-sutra (Flower Garland Scripture), which 
elaborately deploys jewels and other glittering meta¬ 
phors to illustrate enlightened vision of the absolute 
character of the interpenetration of all phenomena 
(dharma). While such discourse was often abstract, the 
jewel was also used in the phrase “Three Jewels” ( tri- 
ratna) to refer to the Buddhist tradition in its three ba¬ 
sic, most treasured, aspects: Buddha, his teaching 
(dharma), and his community (sangha). 

Jewels have also been an essential feature in icono- 
graphic representations of celestial buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas of the Mahayanist and tantric traditions. 
While the glittering character of the jewels and gold of 
the Buddha Amitabha’s Pure Land Sukhavatl are well 
known, a series of buddhas, bodhisattvas, and other 
beings protective of Buddhism are routinely repre¬ 
sented as carrying one or more jewels, which consti¬ 


tutes their so-called samaya (attribute). Among such 
figures are the bodhisattvas Ksitigarbha (Chinese, 
Dizang; Japanese, Jizo) and Avalokitesvara (Chinese, 
Guanyin; Japanese, Kannon), the female protective de¬ 
ity Sri-mahadevi (Japanese, Kichijoten), and figures of 
esoteric Buddhism, such as the Jewel Buddha Rat- 
nasambhava. The so-called seven jewels ( saptaratna ), 
likewise, represent the splendid treasures of the ideal 
wheel-turning Buddhist king: the wheel, the white ele¬ 
phant, the deep blue horse, the sacred jewel, the jewel 
woman, the merchant-artisan, and the military com¬ 
mander. The same term was also used to refer to seven 
precious substances used in the construction of elab¬ 
orate Buddhist edifices, such as brilliant STUPAS. 

The jewel was also the subject of the more elaborate 
discourse of the “wish-fulfilling jewel” ( cintamani ), 
which represents the absolute merit ( punya ) offered 
by the Buddhist dharma and scriptures. While origi¬ 
nally an image, the term in some East Asian tantric 
traditions came to be venerated as an object of eso¬ 
teric ritual, and was even regarded by some in me¬ 
dieval Japanese Shingon as equivalent with Buddha 
relics—and the greatest treasure of Shingon—or the 
product of alchemical production that used relics and 
other precious substances, and was coveted by the 
sovereign. 

See also: Huayan Jing; Kingship; Refuges; Relics and 
Relics Cults 
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JIUN ONKO 

Jiun Onko (Jiun Sonja, 1718-1804) was born and 
raised in Osaka, the son of a masterless samurai and a 
devoutly Buddhist mother. Forced into the Buddhist 
clergy at thirteen at the time of his father’s death, Jiun 
became a novice under Ninko Teiki (1671-1750), a 
master in the Shingon Vinaya sect. This sect stressed 
both Shingon or Japanese tantric Buddhism and tra¬ 
ditional monastic discipline. Under Teiki’s influence, 
and after a period of training in his late teens and early 
twenties that included Zen and further Confucian 
studies, Jiun went on to become one of the leading 
Buddhist scholars and reformers of the Tokugawa pe¬ 
riod (1603-1868). 

Early in his career, Jiun devoted much attention to 
the study of monastic discipline and the creation of 
supra-sectarian Buddhist communities that became 
part of his “Vinaya of the True Dharma” movement. 
To counteract a moral laxity that he saw in the Bud¬ 
dhist clergy, he advocated a return to what he judged 
to be a common core of Buddhist thought and prac¬ 
tice that he called “Buddhism as it was when the Bud¬ 
dha was alive.” Buddhist ethics, the practice of 
meditation, and, for monks and nuns, the observance 
of the vinaya or monastic discipline stood at the cen¬ 
ter of his movement. Jiun’s most famous work, Juzen 
hogo (Sermons on the Ten Good Precepts), completed 
in 1774, was an argument for Buddhist ethics as the 
foundation of the Buddhist way of life. Jiun is also re¬ 
membered as one of Japan’s greatest Sanskrit scholars. 
Working without the aid of a Sanskrit teacher and 
without a living tradition of Sanskrit studies, Jiun com¬ 
piled the one thousand-chapter Bongaku shinryo 
(Guide to Sanskrit Studies, 1766) that included infor¬ 
mation on the geography, history, and customs of In¬ 
dia, as well as dictionaries, grammars, and textual 
studies. 

In his later years, Jiun turned his attention to the 
study of nativism and articulated his own understand¬ 
ing of the positive relationship that existed between 
Buddhism and Japan’s local gods. His interpretation of 
nativism came to be known as Unden Shinto, or the 
“Shinto Transmitted by Jiun.” When Japan began a pe¬ 
riod of rapid modernization in the Meiji period 
(1868-1912), Buddhist leaders who shared Jiun’s con¬ 
cerns about the moral laxity of the clergy and the overly 
sectarian character of Japanese Buddhism drew inspi¬ 
ration from his Sermons on the Ten Good Precepts, and 
Japanese scholars who were learning of new research 


on Indian Buddhist languages in Europe looked with 
pride to Jiun’s pioneering Sanskrit studies. 

See also: Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Shinto (Honji Sui- 
jaku) and Buddhism 
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JO KHANG 

Jo khang is Tibet’s earliest and foremost Buddhist tem¬ 
ple. It is located in the center of Tibet’s capital city, 
Lhasa. The Jo khang enshrines one of Tibet’s most sa¬ 
cred Buddhist images—a statue of the buddha Sakya- 
muni as a young man, said to have been crafted in India 
during his lifetime. The monastery takes its name from 
this icon: Jo bo (pronounced Jowo) means “lord”; 
khang means “house.” 

The Jo khang has been a major center for Tibetan 
Buddhist worship and religious practice, drawing pil¬ 
grims and devotees from all parts of the Tibetan cul¬ 
tural world for well over a millennium. In common 
parlance the temple, with its numerous side chapels, 
adjoining courtyards, walkways, and residential quar¬ 
ters, is referred to simply as the Gtsug lag khang (pro¬ 
nounced Tsuglag khang), perhaps translated as “grand 
temple” or “cathedral.” Western sources often describe 
it, somewhat misleadingly, as “the Cathedral of Lhasa.” 

Traditional sources such as the Mani hka’ ’hum ( Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Pronouncements [Regarding] Mani ) credit 
the Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po (r. ca. 614-650) 
and his two queens with founding the Jo khang’s orig¬ 
inal temple in approximately 640. According to these 
accounts, the king’s Chinese bride Wencheng carried 
the Jo bo statue to Tibet as part of her dowry. Arriv¬ 
ing in the capital city to inauspicious signs, however, 
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she divined that the landscape of Tibet was like a great 
supine demoness, obstructing the introduction and 
spread of the dharma. She advised the king, a new 
Buddhist convert, and his Nepalese wife Bhrkuti to 
erect the Jo khang directly over the demoness’s heart. 
This project was later augmented with twelve temples 
constructed at other physiognomic locations, where 
they served as great geomantic nails to pin down and 
subdue the forces inimical to Buddhism. The Jo khang 
originally housed a statue of the buddha Aksobhya 
belonging to Bhrkuti. After the king’s death, the Jo bo 
was removed from its previous location in the nearby 
Ra mo che Temple, founded by Wencheng herself, and 
installed in the Jo khang’s inner sanctum. 

Modern scholarship now questions the historicity 
of many details of this episode, including Srong btsan 
sgam po’s exclusive dedication to Buddhism and the 
existence of his Nepalese queen. However, the narra¬ 
tives of Tibet’s Buddhist conversion through the sub¬ 
jugation of local deities continue to play a significant 
role in the religious life of many Tibetans, affirming 
the Jo khang’s key position in the sacred geography of 
the Tibetan Buddhist world. 

Since its founding, the Jo khang has been enlarged 
and renovated on numerous occasions, although ar¬ 
chitectural details from its original foundation are still 
evident, especially in the carved wooden door frames 
attributed to Newari craftsmen from Nepal. The tem¬ 
ple suffered in the 1960s during the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution, when part of the complex and much of its 
original statuary were damaged or destroyed; restora¬ 
tion took place in the early 1970s and again during the 
early 1990s. 

The temple lies at the heart of Lhasa’s principal rit¬ 
ual ambulatory, called the bar skor (pronounced bark- 
hor) or middle circuit, which skirts its outer walls and 
surrounding structures. The Jo khang and bar skor to¬ 
gether continue to form Lhasa’s primary public religious 
space, where pilgrims and devotees daily walk, prostrate, 
pray, and perform offerings in the temple’s many 
chapels and around the circumambulation path. The 
site is also a lively marketplace and social scene, where 
individuals meander through street vendor’s stalls and 
modern Chinese department stores. Since the late 1980s 
the bar skor has also become the principal Tibetan stage 
for political protest and civil demonstration. 
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JUEFAN (HUIHONG) 

Juefan Huihong (1071-1128) was a Buddhist monk 
and poet active primarily during the tumultuous reign 
of the Chinese emperor Song Huizong (r. 1101-1125). 
Huihong promoted an approach to Buddhism he 
called literary Chan ( wenzi Chan) that incorporated 
poetry, painting, and scholarship on religious and 
secular books, with contemporary Chan school 
practices. Several prominent literati including Zhang 
Shangying (1043-1122) and Huang Tingjian 
(1045-1105) befriended Huihong and advocated his 
literary Chan, helping to ensure his lasting fame. 

Huihong became a monk after he lost his parents 
at the age of fourteen and was ordained at nineteen. 
During his early years he primarily studied Yogacara 
school texts. In 1092 Huihong became a pupil of 
Zhenjing Kewen (1025-1102), a legendary Chan 
teacher from the Huanglong collateral branch of the 
Linji lineage. Between 1092 and 1105, Huihong inves¬ 
tigated the sutras and Chan literature, and visited sa¬ 
cred sites throughout southern China. In 1105 
Huihong was jailed for the first of four incarcerations 
because of his connections to a faction opposed to 
Huizong’s anti-Buddhist policies. Huihong’s disfavor 
at court earned him an exile to Hainan island in 
1112-1113. During this time Huihong turned to writ¬ 
ing and reading poetry for solace and compiled a trea¬ 
tise on poetic criticism called the Lengzhai yehua 
(Evening Discourses from a Cold Studio). In addition, 
Huihong finished work on his somewhat unorthodox 
discourse record, the Linjian lu (Anecdotes from the 
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Groves [of Chan]), and one of the earliest commen¬ 
taries to the Surahgama-sutra (Chinese, Shoulengyan 
jing; Heroic March Sutra). During the last decade of his 
life, Huihong finished compiling the Chanlin sengbao 
zhuan (Chronicles of the Sahgha Jewel within the Groves 
of Chan) with eighty-four biographies. 

See also: Chan Art; China; Poetry and Buddhism 
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KAGYU. See Bka’ brgyud 


KAILAS A (KAILASH) 

Kailasa (Kailash) is one of Asia’s preeminent sacred 
mountains. It is located in southwestern Tibet near the 
borders of India and Nepal. By Himalayan standards 
Mount Kailasa is a modest peak, standing at 22,028 
feet; yet the stature of its isolated snow-capped dome 
forms a striking image against the arid plateau. To¬ 
gether with Lake Manasarovar, eighteen miles to the 
southeast, Kailasa forms one of the region’s richest and 
most active pilgrimage sanctuaries, revered for nearly 
two millennia by followers of diverse religious tradi¬ 
tions including Jains, Hindus, and members of the in¬ 
digenous Tibetan Bon religion. Beginning in the 
eleventh century, Mount Kailasa occupied a central 
position in the sacred landscape of Tibetan Buddhists, 
who associate the sanctuary complex with an array of 
buddhas, tantric deities, and past Buddhist masters. 
Situated at Asia’s watershed, four of the continent’s 
largest rivers originate within fifty miles of the moun¬ 
tain: the Brahmaputra, the Karnali, the Sutlej, and the 
Indus. Tibetan literature refers to the mountain as 
Gangs dkar Ti se (White Snow Mountain Ti se); in 
common parlance, however, it is simply called Gangs 
rin po che (Precious Snow Mountain). 

Mount Kailasa is popularly associated with Mount 
Meru, the central pillar of the world system as depicted 
in Buddhist and Hindu cosmology. Tibetan descrip¬ 
tive guides to Kailasa, however, equate the mountain 
with a site known as Himavat or Himalaya (the Snowy, 
or the Snow Mountain), one of twenty-four sacred 


lands ( pitha ) named in the Cakrasamvara-tantra as ge¬ 
ographic locations efficacious for Buddhist practice (as 
well as sites “mapped” within the visualized vajra -body 
of the yogin meditator). The mythic narratives of the 
Cakrasamvara literature recount how, in primordial 
times, these twenty-four lands fell under the domin¬ 
ion of Mahesvara (Siva), manifesting in the guise of the 
fierce, blood-thirsty god Bhairava (or Rudra). The 
buddha Vajradhara, in wrathful form as a Heruka de¬ 
ity, then subdued Bhairava, blessing each location as a 
mandala of the deity Cakrasamvara and his retinue. 
The tradition of identifying Kailasa within this sacred 
landscape was especially promoted by members of the 
Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) sect of Tibetan Buddhism, who 
grouped the peak together with two other important 
mountain pilgrimage sites in southern Tibet, La phyi 
and Tsa ri, identified respectively as Cakrasamvara’s 
body, speech, and mind. These claims drew criticism 
from some Tibetan quarters; the renowned scholar Sa 
skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita; 1182-1251), for ex¬ 
ample, argued that the sites associated with Cakra¬ 
samvara were located not in Tibet but India, and were 
part of a visionary geography accessible only to highly 
skilled meditators. Modern scholars such as Toni Hu¬ 
ber have begun to track the manner in which impor¬ 
tant sacred locations of India were “remapped” onto 
Tibetan soil. 

Tibetan tradition credits both the historical Buddha 
and the Indian adept Padmasambhava (ca. eighth 
century) with visits to the mountain. Another impor¬ 
tant narrative recounts how the poet-yogin Mi la ras 
pa (Milarepa; 1028/40-1111/23) inaugurated Bud¬ 
dhism’s ascendancy at Mount Kailasa by defeating a 
rival Bon priest, Na ro bon chung, in a contest of mir¬ 
acles. The mountain later became associated with the 
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Kailas'a (Mount Kailash) in southwestern Tibet, the goal of many pilgrimages, is sacred to both Buddhists and Hindus. © Galen 
Rowell/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


followers of Mi la ras pa, principally members of the 
’Brug pa and ’Bri gung Bka’ brgyud sects, who traveled 
in great numbers to meditate there. 

Pilgrims from all quarters of the Tibetan Buddhist 
world continue to visit Mount Kailasa, many remain¬ 
ing in residence for an entire season. Their primary 
practice is completing the arduous thirty-two mile 
clockwise circumambulation route around the moun¬ 
tain, often undertaken in a single eighteen-hour day of 
walking. (Bon pilgrims make the identical circuit in a 
counterclockwise direction.) Traditional pilgrimage 
guide books describe a complex array of sacred ele¬ 
ments inscribed within the landscape around the 
mountain, as well as specific religious practices to be 
undertaken at various points along the trail. 

See also: Space, Sacred 
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KALACAKRA 

The Kalacakra Tantra (Tibetan, Dus kyi ‘khor lo’i 
rgyud; Wheel of Time, System of Mysticism) is the most 
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complex of the numerous Vajrayana Buddhist sys¬ 
tems of mysticism. Although it presupposes and draws 
on all of the preceeding developments of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, it is innovative in both its soteriological doc¬ 
trines and in its mythic prophetic vision. Based on the 
ancient idea of the homology of the macrocosm and 
the microcosm, the Kalacakra presents a tantric yogic 
method for transforming an individual from a suffer¬ 
ing, samsaric state into the transcendent state of per¬ 
fect awakening. Drawing on Hindu mythology and 
historical events, it predicts a conflict between the 
forces of good and evil out of which a new golden age 
will be born. 

Doctrine 

The subject matter of the Kalacakra system has a tri¬ 
partite structure: the external world ( baby a ), the self 
(adhyatman ), and the transcendent (para). The last 
topic can be subdivided into three: initiation (abhi- 
seka), practice (sadhana), and gnosis (jnana). The 
yoga of the Kalacakra is founded on the idea that the 
world (the macrocosm) and the self (the microcosm) 
share essential properties and that a person contains 
all of the elements of the cosmos. Correspondences 
between world and self allow the universe to be treated 
as a unified field for the development of salvific 
knowledge—gnosis. 

In the Kalacakra initiation rites—the entryway to 
the tantric path—the guru introduces the disciple to 
the mandala, a palace inhabited by deities that repre¬ 
sents the disciple’s world/self in a purified, awakened 
state. The mandala provides a new self-image for the 
disciple: Whereas previously the disciple was en¬ 
meshed in the impure, limited, and confused projec¬ 
tions of ordinary samsaric mind, the mysteries of the 
mandala revealed in the initiation rites furnish a 
glimpse of the disciple’s potential for the realization of 
awakening. 

During the initial phase of tantric practice—the 
generation stage ( utpattikrama) —the practitioner first 
dissolves ordinary perceptions of self and environment 
into a perception of emptiness, and then imaginatively 
generates a vision of self in the form of the buddha 
deities Sri Kalacakra (Splendid Wheel of Time) and 
Visvamata (Mother of the Universe), together with 
their progeny, the rest of the mandala. This stage— 
explicitly correlated with the process of human con¬ 
ception, birth, and maturation—transforms and 
divinizes the power of imagination, loosens attach¬ 
ment to mundane concerns, and produces a great store 
of merit. 



*1 


The deity Sri Kalacakra, a vision of self generated by the practi¬ 
tioner of tantra. © Lokesh Chandra. Reproduced by permission. 

The second phase of practice—the completion 
stage ( utpannakrama )—uses controlled sensory de¬ 
privation, mental fixation, and manipulation of res¬ 
piration and other energies in the body to induce a 
physiological and psychic condition similar to death. 
In this state all forms of ideation cease, and the prac¬ 
titioner obtains a vision of the emptiness image ( sun- 
yatabimbam). The emptiness image is a gnosis that 
nonconceptually cognizes the totality of the universe 
in terms of both conventional truth (the appearances 
of ordinary phenomena) and ultimate truth (the uni¬ 
versal emptiness that is everything’s lack of absolute, 
autonomous existence). Vision of the emptiness im¬ 
age gives rise to imperishable bliss ( aksarasukha ), so 
that gnosis and bliss are inseparably fused. Repeated 
cultivation of this experience purifies the mind of ob¬ 
scurations, finally culminating in the practitioner’s 
achievement of the transcendent, perfect awakening 
of a buddha. 

Myth 

According to the Kalacakra tradition, the Buddha 
taught this tantra at the Dhanyakataka stupa in South 
India to King Sucandra, ruler of Shambhala, a vast 
empire located in Central Asia. The Kalacakra was 
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Cakrin, twenty-fifth Kalkin of Shambhala. A prophecy of the 
Kalacakra says that at the end of the current age of degenera¬ 
tion, Cakrin will conquer the followers of the "barbarian religion," 
inaugurating a new golden age. © Lokesh Chandra. Reproduced 
by permission. 

preserved in Shambhala by Sucandra’s successors, the 
sixth of whom—Yasas—was given the title Kalkin for 
unifying all of the castes of Shambhala within a sin¬ 
gle Vajrayana family. Also, the Kalacakra prophesies 
that at the end of the current age of degeneration, the 
twenty-fifth Kalkin of Shambhala—Cakrin—will lead 
the Hindu gods and the army of Shambhala in battle 
at Baghdad against the followers of the “barbarian re¬ 
ligion” Islam. Kalkin Cakrin’s defeat of the forces of 
Islam will mark the end of the age of degeneration 
and the beginning of a new golden age. 

The preceding is a Buddhist rewriting of the earlier 
Hindu myth of Kalki updated to suit historical condi¬ 
tions contemporaneous with the origin of the 
Kalacakra. In the Hindu myth it is prophesied that the 
great god Visnu will incarnate as a brahman warrior 
named Kalki in the village of Shambhala. At the end 
of the age of degeneration, Kalki will eradicate bar¬ 
barians and unruly outcastes, thus reestablishing 
brahman supremacy and initiating a new golden age. 

The Kalacakra first appeared in India during the 
early decades of the eleventh century c.E., when, in the 


name of Islam, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni conducted 
expeditions of plunder and iconoclastic destruction in 
northwestern India. Thus the Kalacakra’s retelling of 
the prophetic myth of Kalki replaces a brahman 
Hindu hero with a Buddhist messiah in response to 
the traumatizing depredations of the Muslim invaders 
of India. 

History 

The most important texts of the Kalacakra system 
contain a date that enables scholars to determine that 
they were completed between 1025 and approximately 
1040. The authors of these works disguised their iden¬ 
tities with mythic pseudonyms, but among the known 
early masters of the tradition is Pindo (tenth-eleventh 
century), a brahman Buddhist monk born in Java 
who taught the famous DIpamkarasrIjnana (Atisha; 
982-1054), and Naropada (d.u.-ca. 1040), the 
renowned Vajrayana teacher of Nalanda monastic 
university. The Kalacakra flourished among the Bud¬ 
dhist intelligentsia of northern India from the 
eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, and it con¬ 
tinued to be studied and practiced in India until at 
least the end of the sixteenth century. 

From northern India the Kalacakra spread to Nepal 
and Tibet, and from Tibet it was transmitted to Mon¬ 
golia and China. The Tibetans produced a vast litera¬ 
ture on the system, and continue to study and practice 
the Kalacakra. During the last decades of the twenti¬ 
eth century, the fourteenth Dalai Lama of Tibet per¬ 
formed the Kalacakra initiation rites on numerous 
occasions in Asia and in the United States, fostering 
the continued cross-cultural diffusion of this impor¬ 
tant Vajrayana tradition. 

See also: Hinduism and Buddhism; Islam and Bud¬ 
dhism; Tantra 
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KAMAKURA BUDDHISM, JAPAN 

Kamakura Buddhism is a modern scholarly term re¬ 
ferring to a phase in the development of Japanese 
Buddhism coinciding with the Kamakura period 
(1185-1333). The term also refers to several new Bud¬ 
dhist movements that appeared during that time, 
specifically, Pure Land, Zen, and Nichiren. These 
movements eventually became the dominant schools 
of Buddhism in Japan. Kamakura Buddhism is typi¬ 
cally contrasted to Nara Buddhism and Heian Bud¬ 
dhism, which denote other forms of Buddhism and 
the periods in which they emerged. These three cate¬ 
gories—Nara, Heian, and Kamakura Buddhism— 
provide a historical periodization as well as a concep¬ 
tual framework for the classification of Buddhist 
schools. Of the three, Kamakura Buddhism is fre¬ 
quently portrayed as the most significant, especially in 
light of the large memberships of its modem denom¬ 
inations. This threefold classification appears in most 
surveys of Japanese Buddhism, although some schol¬ 
ars question whether it accurately reflects the charac¬ 
ter of Buddhism in each historical period and the 
actual course of its development. 

The foundations on which Kamakura Buddhism 
arose were the religious traditions of the Nara 
(710-784) and Heian (794-1185) periods. These pe¬ 
riods correspond to the time when Japan’s capital 
was located first in the city of Nara and then in Heian 
(Kyoto). The Kamakura period is likewise named 
after a city, Kamakura, where the first warrior 
government was established in 1185. Hence, the pe¬ 
riodization of Japanese history, as well as the classi¬ 
fication of its Buddhist schools, has arisen as an 
extension of Japan’s geography and political history. 
There are questions whether this political framework 
offers the best structure for categorizing and analyz¬ 
ing Japanese Buddhism, but it has become the most 
common template used in presentations of Japanese 
Buddhism. 


Nara and Heian Buddhism 

Nara Buddhism is typically equated with six schools, 
or more properly six traditions, of Buddhist scholar¬ 
ship. These developed during the eighth century at ma¬ 
jor monasteries in and around Nara, such as Todaiji, 
Kofukuji, Gangoji, Daianji, and Toshodaiji. The six 
consist specifically of: (1) Kusha, the study of the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, a treatise that analyzes all 
things into atomistic units; (2) Hosso, the study of 
Yogacara, a philosophy attributing this atomistic re¬ 
ality to mind only; (3) Jojitsu (Chinese, Chengshi), the 
study of a treatise that recognizes discrete elements at 
a conventional level, but not at an absolute level; (4) 
Sanron, the study of Madhyamaka, a philosophy us¬ 
ing emptiness as a concept to refute the standard ideas 
of existence and nonexistence; (5) Kegon (Chinese, 
Huayan), a philosophy of interdependence and mu¬ 
tual identification among all things; and (6) Ritsu 
(Sanskrit, Vinaya), a systematic exposition of the 
rules, procedures, and lifestyle applying to the Bud¬ 
dhist clergy. 

These six schools represent a complex body of 
knowledge transplanted from the Asian mainland and 
studied by clerics as correlative systems rather than as 
competing philosophies. The state sanctioned and sup¬ 
ported the monasteries in which they flourished, and 
sought to make Buddhist learning and the entire Bud¬ 
dhist order its own preserve. It oversaw who could 
become priests and nuns, and issued regulations gov¬ 
erning them. Such control, aimed at protection of the 
state and concrete benefits, is considered a defining 
characteristic of Nara Buddhism. Despite the state’s ef¬ 
forts, Buddhist beliefs and practices began to spread 
more widely in the population, primarily through itin¬ 
erant Buddhist preachers such as Gyoki (or Gyogi, 
668-749). 

Heian Buddhism refers specifically to the Tendai 
and Shingon schools, which emerged at the beginning 
of the Heian period (794-1185) and quickly domi¬ 
nated religious affairs in Japan. This new phase com¬ 
menced soon after the imperial capital was moved 
from Nara to Kyoto in an attempt to distance the gov¬ 
ernment from the encroaching influence of the Nara 
temples. Heian Buddhism arose in a sense as a reac¬ 
tion to Nara Buddhism, and also as a continuing ex¬ 
pansion of Buddhism from the Asian continent. The 
Heian founders, Saicho (767-822) of Tendai and 
Kukai (774-835) of Shingon, studied Buddhism in 
China and introduced into Japan trends they encoun¬ 
tered there, along with adaptations of their own. Each 
considered his own form of Buddhism superior to 
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The Great Buddha of Kamakura, Japan. (Japanese, bronze, 
1252.) © Edifice/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

those preserved in the Nara temples. The Tendai tra¬ 
dition that Saicho established claimed the Lotus Su¬ 
tra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) as its core text; 
propounded the doctrines of emptiness, provisional 
reality, and the middle way; and developed a complex 
monastic program of meditative training and rituals, 
influenced in part by Kukai’s esoteric teachings. Sai¬ 
cho also sought to make his monastic community, lo¬ 
cated on Mount Hiei northeast of Kyoto, independent 
of the Nara Buddhist organization by developing his 
own procedures for ordaining clerics based on Ma- 
hayana precepts. 

Kukai, for his part, advanced the Shingon idea of 
the all-pervasive presence of Dainichi (Mahavairo- 
cana) Buddha and the actualization of buddhahood 
through physical, verbal, and mental acts of ritual. In¬ 
stead of distancing himself from Nara Buddhism, 
Kukai introduced Shingon esoteric ritual into Todaiji 
and other temples, and at the same time developed his 
own Shingon institutions at Toji in Kyoto and on 
Mount Koya near Osaka. Tendai and Shingon Bud¬ 


dhism thus took their place alongside Nara Buddhism 
as the religious establishment of Japan, and in many 
ways superseded it. Both operated in partnership with 
the ruling powers, creating a religious and ideological 
foundation for governance. Materially, they benefited 
from the burgeoning estate system in the Japanese me¬ 
dieval economy, which richly endowed their temples 
and monasteries and allowed them to develop elabo¬ 
rate traditions of religious training, ritual, doctrine, 
and iconography. Their beliefs, practices, and institu¬ 
tions, especially those found on Mount Hiei, were the 
matrix from which Kamakura Buddhism arose. 

The emergence of Kamakura Buddhism 

Kamakura Buddhism is commonly presented as a re¬ 
action to Heian Buddhism, just as Heian is considered 
a reaction to Nara Buddhism. By the twelfth century 
the burgeoning Tendai and Shingon institutions, 
combined with the Nara temples, formed the prevail¬ 
ing religious order of Japan, frequently referred to as 
the eight schools ( hasshu ). The fledgling movements 
that eventually grew into the Kamakura schools 
emerged out of this milieu and to a certain extent re¬ 
acted against it. Their teachings and practices were in¬ 
spired by the existing traditions, and their founders 
received training at established monasteries and tem¬ 
ples, particularly on Mount Hiei. But they approached 
mainstream Buddhism selectively, embracing some 
teachings and rejecting others. All three forms of Ka¬ 
makura Buddhism—Pure Land, Zen, and Nichiren— 
thus developed different orientations from Tendai, 
Shingon, and Nara Buddhism, and quickly diverged 
from their norm. 

Pure Land Buddhism was perhaps the largest and 
most pervasive segment of Kamakura Buddhism. The 
specific Japanese schools commonly classified in the 
Pure Land category are the Jodoshu school founded by 
Honen (1133-1212), the Jodo Shinshu school founded 
by Shinran (1173-1263), and the Jishu school founded 
by Ippen Chishin (1239-1289). All three lived during 
the Kamakura period, and emphasized devotion to 
Amitabha Buddha and rebirth in his Pure Land par¬ 
adise. Pure Land beliefs and practices had already 
emerged as prominent elements in Japanese Buddhism, 
particularly on Mount Hiei and in aristocratic society. 
But the Kamakura founders stressed them even more, 
often to the exclusion of other forms of Buddhism. 
Honen, who was the most prominent Pure Land mas¬ 
ter of his time, advocated exclusive practice of the nen- 
butsu, invoking or chanting the name of the Buddha 
Amitabha in the form Namu Amida Butsu. Shinran, 
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who was his disciple, believed that it is Amitabha’s 
power that leads people to enlightenment in the Pure 
Land and that infuses them with nenbutsu practice and 
faith ( shinjin ). Ippen, an itinerant Pure Land holy 
man, considered the nenbutsu an act wherein the Bud¬ 
dha and the believer merge, and he spread the nenbutsu 
widely through distribution of amulets inscribed with 
it. Honen’s initiatives inspired an independent Pure 
Land movement, but also provoked a harsh reaction 
from established temples and monasteries, resulting in 
his banishment from Kyoto for four years. Shinran’s 
following, which grew to be a mass movement two cen¬ 
turies later, was distinctive in that its clergy, in accord 
with his example, forsook Buddhism’s clerical celibacy, 
and married and begot families. And Ippen’s activities 
led to an extensive network of dojo (congregational 
meeting places) of nenbutsu practitioners. 

Zen, the second form of Kamakura Buddhism, con¬ 
sists of the Rinzai school, founded by Eisai (or Yosai, 
1141-1215) and others, and the Soto school, begun by 
Dogen (1200-1253). Both were monks on Mount 
Hiei, and both traveled to China for further training 
in monasteries. Each emphasized Zen meditation as a 
crucial religious practice, though for somewhat differ¬ 
ent reasons. Eisai considered Tendai Buddhism on 
Mount Hiei to be in decline, and he sought to revital¬ 
ize it by introducing China’s method of Zen training 
(and also by emphasizing clerical precepts anew). But 
Mount Hiei rejected his initiatives. Eisai, nonetheless, 
found an ally in the recently established warrior gov¬ 
ernment, which first supported him as a Zen master 
in the city of Kamakura and later sponsored his new 
Zen monastery, Kenninji, in Kyoto. These institutions, 
along with others established by subsequent Chinese 
and Japanese masters, became the basis for the Rinzai 
branch of Zen. Dogen, for his part, also trained on 
Mount Hiei and then at Kenninji before traveling to 
China. He regarded the Zen method he learned there 
as Buddhism’s most authentic form, and upon re¬ 
turning to Japan he quickly built a following around 
it, separate from his previous affiliations. Eventually he 
received patronage from a regional lord who enabled 
him to establish a monastery, Eiheiji, in the remote 
province of Echizen. The monastic rules and routines 
that Dogen formulated there became the starting point 
of Sot5 Zen in Japan. At the heart of his teaching and 
monastic community was Zen meditation, which he 
considered the very practice of enlightenment. 

Nichiren Buddhism, known widely in medieval 
times as the Hokkeshu, or Lotus school, comprises the 
third tradition of Kamakura Buddhism, which is 


named after its founder Nichiren (1222-1282). Nichi¬ 
ren was active somewhat later than the other Ka¬ 
makura founders, but like most of them he was trained 
for a period in Tendai Buddhism on Mount Hiei. Early 
in his career he was exposed to various forms of Bud¬ 
dhism including Pure Land, Zen, and Shingon, but on 
Mount Hiei he fixed upon the Lotus Sutra, Tendai’s 
central scripture, as the highest teaching. While utiliz¬ 
ing Tendai terminology and doctrine to articulate his 
ideas, over time Nichiren came to emphasize single- 
minded and exclusive devotion to the Lotus, and he 
promoted the practice of the daimoku, chanting the ti¬ 
tle of the sutra in the form Namu Myohd-renge-kyd as 
the quintessential expression of the Lotus Sutra’s truth 
and power. This practice existed in certain Tendai cir¬ 
cles prior to Nichiren’s time, but he championed it 
with a fervor surpassing all previous proponents. At 
the same time, Nichiren began to criticize other forms 
of Buddhism—specifically, Pure Land, Zen, Shingon, 
and Ritsu. This action earned him the enmity of the 
warrior government in Kamakura, which patronized 
them. On two occasions the government banished 
Nichiren to remote parts of Japan as punishment. 
These events marginalized Nichiren and his following, 
even as he continued to attract believers, including a 
significant number of women, to his Lotus teachings. 

Kamakura Buddhism as a scholarly category 

The classification of the Pure Land, Zen, and Nichiren 
movements as Kamakura Buddhism occurred largely 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Scholars then began to identify Kamakura times as a 
period of significant and lasting change in Japanese re¬ 
ligion. To highlight this change they coined the terms 
New Buddhism, to refer to the six schools traceable to 
the Kamakura period, and Old Buddhism, to indicate 
the eight schools originating in Nara and Heian times. 
Scholars further attributed distinct characteristics and 
orientations to New Buddhism that set it apart from 
the earlier forms. Specifically, New Buddhism tended 
to reduce religious practice to a single simple activity 
that could be performed by most people, such as the 
nenbutsu, Zen meditation, or the daimoku. New Bud¬ 
dhism was oriented more to the salvation of regular 
people than to the lofty goals and arduous lifestyle of 
monastic elites. Such practices were not predicated on 
a mastery of complex doctrine, but usually involved a 
simple religious stance of faith, sincerity, and devotion. 
Also, such practices did not require the intercession of 
priests, but could be performed on an individual ba¬ 
sis. This focus on specific uncomplicated religious 
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practices made New Buddhism more exclusivistic, dis¬ 
tilling religion to the bare essentials, in contrast to Old 
Buddhism, which was more inclusivitic, integrating a 
vast array of practices, beliefs, texts, deities, rituals, and 
ecclesiastical ranks into a multifaceted religious cul¬ 
ture. In the process, New Buddhism set aside many of 
the magical and apotropaic concerns of Old Buddhism 
in order to concentrate on personal salvation. Overall, 
the new Kamakura movements are portrayed as the 
democratization of Japanese Buddhism—that is, the 
extension of Buddhism beyond a predominantly 
upper-class, male, clerical elite to include lowly, fe¬ 
male, and lay adherents. This view of Japan’s religious 
development has dominated scholarship for the last 
century, though it has been subject to a variety of re¬ 
finements and critiques. 

A by-product of this characterization of Kamakura 
Buddhism has been the tendency to compare it to the 
Protestant Reformation in Europe. In fact, the exam¬ 
ple of the Reformation may have influenced the way 
scholars conceived of Kamakura Buddhism and the 
features they highlighted. The parallels most often 
cited between the two are an emphasis on faith, the 
emergence of a married clergy, the decentralization of 
religious authority, and the diminished role of clerical 
intercessors. Among the various forms of Kamakura 
Buddhism, Shinran’s school, the Jodo Shinshu, has at¬ 
tracted the greatest attention. Shinran himself is fre¬ 
quently compared to Martin Luther. Were it not for 
Shinran and his school, however, it is questionable how 
germane the Reformation model would be for analyz¬ 
ing Japanese Buddhism. The tendency to equate Ka¬ 
makura Buddhism to the Protestant Reformation has 
declined in recent decades, especially as scholars ex¬ 
amine Japanese Buddhism in greater depth and iden¬ 
tify dissimilarities. Nonetheless, the terminology of 
reform has persisted, even though Kamakura is now 
treated as its own distinct example of reform. 

One difficulty in attributing special characteristics 
to this New Buddhism is that many of the reforms 
identified in it also occurred in Old Buddhism. Hence, 
one of the refinements to the category of Kamakura 
Buddhism has been to extend its boundaries to include 
various movements and new developments in the 
Heian and Nara schools too. It is well known, for in¬ 
stance, that various eminent priests of Tendai, Shin- 
gon, and the Nara temples were drawn to the nenbutsu 
as a religious practice, and some to Zen meditation 
also. In addition, various clerics from Nara, such as 
Jokei (1155-1213) and Myoe Koben (1173-1232), 
promoted popular and easily practiced devotions to 


Buddhist deities, including Sakyamuni Buddha, the fu¬ 
ture Buddha Maitreya, and the Bodhisattva ManjusrI. 
Though not as widespread as Pure Land devotions to 
Amitabha, these practices were often conducted in a 
similar manner—for instance, chanting the name of 
the buddha or bodhisattva before an enshrined image 
or sacred object. Another initiative in Old Buddhism 
was to revive the Buddhist precepts, just as Eisai 
sought to do alongside Zen meditation in his mon¬ 
astery. Ostensibly, this was done to revitalize the Bud¬ 
dhist order, which was considered lax and in decline. 
But administering the Buddhist precepts was not lim¬ 
ited to clerics. Nara proponents such as Eison (1209— 
1290) developed mass ceremonies for administering 
lay precepts to ordinary people as well. Thus, Old Bud¬ 
dhism responded to their needs and religious procliv¬ 
ities as much as New Buddhism did. This wave of 
popular practice, however, did not displace traditional 
rituals and doctrine in the established temples, but 
emerged alongside them. In fact, some learned priests 
such as Gyonen (1240-1321) and Kakuzen (b. 1143) 
compiled systematic accounts of doctrine, compendi- 
ums of beliefs and practices, and historiographies of 
Buddhism as another way of revitalizing their schools. 
Hence, Old Buddhism was equally caught up in the re¬ 
ligious ferment of the Kamakura period, even while 
maintaining its traditions of the past. 

The most important critique of Kamakura Bud¬ 
dhism as a scholarly concept is found in the alterna¬ 
tive theory of medieval Japanese religion proposed by 
the historian Kuroda Toshio (1926-1993). This theory 
centers on the idea that the dominant form of religion 
in medieval times was Kenmitsu, or exoteric-esoteric, 
Buddhism. Specifically, this refers to an array of prac¬ 
tices and assumptions found widely in the temples, 
monasteries, and organizations of Tendai, Shingon, 
and Nara Buddhism, rather than in the new Pure Land, 
Zen, and Nichiren movements. Kenmitsu Buddhism 
was, in short, Japan’s medieval orthodoxy, binding to¬ 
gether the mainstream institutions through commonly 
recognized esoteric rituals, even while they diverged on 
exoteric doctrine. Esoteric ritual was considered effi¬ 
cacious in achieving both spiritual and worldly goals, 
so the ruling powers of Japan looked to Kenmitsu Bud¬ 
dhism for support and, in turn, patronized and pro¬ 
moted it. Inherent in this depiction of religion is the 
supposition that the new Kamakura movements were, 
at best, minor participants in medieval culture and, at 
worst, heretical fringe groups. The upshot of this view 
is that Nara and Heian Buddhism are recognized as 
greater and longer influences on Japan’s history than 
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is commonly acknowledged. The Kamakura Buddhism 
model thus reflects a projection back onto medieval 
times of the early modern and modern religious order, 
since most of its institutions gained prominence only 
around the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, toward 
the end of the medieval period. 

The Kenmitsu theory offers a critique of the pre¬ 
sumption that Kamakura Buddhism was the focal 
point and the most representative expression of me¬ 
dieval Japanese religion. This critique is built on an as¬ 
tute analysis of medieval religious institutional culture, 
and it provides an important correction to the ten¬ 
dency to inflate the significance of the new Pure Land, 
Zen, and Nichiren movements in medieval Japan. But 
whether the Kenmitsu theory can actually lay to rest 
the Kamakura Buddhism model is another question. 
For all its shortcomings, the model underscores the 
point that over time Japan underwent notable changes 
in its religious outlook and practice, which are em¬ 
bedded in the dominant forms of Japanese Buddhism 
today, and that those changes had their inception, if 
not their heyday, in the Kamakura period. This as¬ 
sumption is so pervasive in the study of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism that the Kamakura model is likely to continue 
as an important category in explaining the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism in Japan. 

See also: Chan School; Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) 
Buddhism in Japan; Japan; Nenbutsu (Chinese, Ni- 
anfo; Korean, Yombul); Nichiren School; Shingon 
Buddhism, Japan; Tiantai School 
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KARMA (ACTION) 

The term karma, which literally means “action,” is fre¬ 
quently used in the context of what can be called the 
doctrine of karma: the belief that acts bring about their 
retribution, usually in a subsequent existence. This be¬ 
lief is nowadays shared by many Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jainas, and others, but the details can vary consider¬ 
ably between different believers. In order to under¬ 
stand the doctrine of karma in Indian Buddhism it will 
be necessary briefly to explore its historical back¬ 
ground. 

Buddhism was originally one of the religious cur¬ 
rents that made up the so-called Sramana (mendicant) 
movement. Other religious currents belonging to the 
same movement were Jainism and Ajlvikism; there 
were no doubt more such currents, but no details 
about them have survived. All these currents shared 
the conviction that acts will bring about their retribu¬ 
tion. Moreover, they all seem to have shared the aspi¬ 
ration to end the endless cycle of rebirths that results 
from acts and their consequences. Buddhism, too, was 
based on these convictions, and it, too, was driven by 
the aspiration to free its practitioners from the results 
of their acts, that is, from rebirth. 
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The surviving sources indicate that, outside Bud¬ 
dhism, especially two methods believed to lead to the 
desired goal had found acceptance among practition¬ 
ers. On the one hand there were those who drew the 
conclusion that, if acts are responsible for the conse¬ 
quences that one tries to avoid, the solution can only 
lie in the practice of complete motionlessness of body 
and mind. This form of asceticism, preferably per¬ 
formed until death, found followers among the Jainas, 
the Ajivikas, and elsewhere. There were, however, oth¬ 
ers who preferred a second method. This method is, 
in its conception, as simple as it is elegant. If acts lead 
to undesired consequences, it is sufficient to realize 
that one has never committed those acts to begin with. 
And indeed, one has never committed those acts, be¬ 
cause that which one really is, one’s true self (atman), 
does not act by its very nature. This second method, 
in which transcendental insight plays a central role, 
found entrance into the Vedic Upanisads and is almost 
omnipresent in later Hindu religious literature. 

Both of these methods are based on a simple and 
straightforward notion as to what are acts; clearly all 
forms of bodily and mental motion, and only bodily 
and mental motion, are involved here. Complete phys¬ 
ical and mental immobility would obviously be a poor, 
or exaggerated, response if only certain acts (such as, 
for example, only morally relevant acts) have karmic 
consequences. 

Early Buddhism did not accept these two methods 
because it did not share with the other religious cur¬ 
rents of that period this specific notion of karma. Early 
Buddhism does not identify bodily and mental mo¬ 
tion, but desire (or thirst, trsna), as the cause of karmic 
consequences. Neither physical and mental immobility 
nor insight into the true nature of a presumed self will 
have any effect on the presence of desire, which means 
that Buddhism had to find a different method. This is 
what the Buddha is reported to have done; his method 
is psychological, and it is said to destroy desire. 

It should be clear from the above that the Buddhist 
understanding of the doctrine of karma and the Bud¬ 
dhist PATH to liberation are intricately linked. Both the 
rejection of extreme ascetic practices and the doc¬ 
trine of no-self (though variously interpreted, even by 
the later Buddhists themselves) owe their origin to the 
specifically Buddhist understanding of the doctrine of 
karma. 

The authentic Buddhist path to liberation, however, 
is difficult to understand and difficult to practice. 
Moreover, it appears that the canonical passages that 


describe it were not sufficiently clear even to many 
early Buddhist converts. This would explain why Bud¬ 
dhism in India, from its early days onward, time and 
again reintroduced, in various shapes, the methods 
that had been rejected by its founder. In particular, al¬ 
ready in canonical times, ascetic practices that were 
centered on the suppression of mental activity made 
their way into Buddhism. More recent texts speak of 
the suppression of all activity, both mental and phys¬ 
ical, as a desirable aim. An idea that is structurally sim¬ 
ilar to the non-Buddhist atman doctrine found its way 
into the Buddhist canon in the form of the Buddhist 
anatman (no-self) doctrine; in both cases the doctrine 
implies the realization that one does not really act. 
More recent developments in Indian Buddhism intro¬ 
duce notions, such as that of the tathagatagarbha, 
that are even more similar to the initially rejected at¬ 
man doctrine. 

The causal process leading to karmic retribution is 
described, from canonical times onward, in terms of 
the causal chain of items called pratityasamutpada 
(dependent origination). This causal chain has been 
variously interpreted and elaborated in the Buddhist 
scholastic tradition. 

However, problems linked to karmic retribution re¬ 
mained. How, indeed, should one imagine that a bad 
deed committed in one life will give rise to punishment 
in another one without the intervention of a conscious 
and all-powerful agent who keeps account of all the 
acts carried out by all living beings? The problem of 
karmic retribution presented itself to various non- 
Buddhists in India as well, who often solved it precisely 
by postulating the existence of a creator God who was 
in charge of it. Buddhism, on the other hand, had no 
place for a creator God. The workings of karmic retri¬ 
bution, though essential to Indian Buddhists, re¬ 
mained therefore a mystery to many of them. 

A daring attempt to solve this mystery finds expres¬ 
sion in the Yogacara school of Buddhist thought, 
and most clearly in the writings of Vasubandhu (ca. 
fourth century c.E.), who presumably converted to Yo¬ 
gacara later in life. It starts from the question of what 
exactly links an act with its (often much later) retri¬ 
bution. In his early work, the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya, Vasubandhu stated already that this link is 
constituted by a series of mental events. Furthermore, 
he conceived of the initial intentional act, too, as a 
mind-event. Its fruition, however, is not normally a 
mind-event, but an event in the world. How is this to 
be explained? Vasubandhu does not attempt to answer 
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this question in his Abhidharmakosabhasya. In his later 
Vimsika (Twenty Verses) he does. In this work, he of¬ 
fers the solution that the fruition of an act, like the act 
itself and the intermediate sequence, must be a mind- 
event. That is to say, acts and their consequences, and 
therefore the whole world, are nothing but mind- 
events. Vasubandhu opts here for idealism in order 
to solve a problem that resulted from the doctrine 
of karma. 

The Buddhist doctrine of karma, then, is intimately 
linked to the specific ways to liberation accepted by 
Indian Buddhists in the course of time, but also to cer¬ 
tain doctrinal developments. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Critical Bud¬ 
dhism (Hihan Bukkyo); Hinduism and Buddhism; In¬ 
dia; Jainism and Buddhism 
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KARMA PA 

Karma pa is an appellation given to the spiritual head 
of the Karma Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu), a major branch 
of the larger Bka’ brgyud sect of Tibetan Buddhism. 


The term Karma pa is commonly etymologized as 
“Man of (Enlightened) Action (karma).” The Karma 
pas are considered to form the first institutionalized 
succession of reincarnated masters ( sprul sku, pro¬ 
nounced tulku) in Tibet, a process whereby a young 
child is recognized as the reembodiment of a recently 
deceased master and raised to continue the latter’s re¬ 
ligious and political activities. In a tradition perhaps 
unique to the Karma pas, prior to his death each hier¬ 
arch is said to compose a letter predicting the date and 
location of his future rebirth. Entrusted to a close dis¬ 
ciple, this prediction letter then forms the basis for 
seeking out the prelate’s next incarnation. 

The Karma pas are traditionally believed to be the 
custodians of a black crown fashioned from the hair 
of 100,000 dakin! goddesses, invisible to all save those 
of great spiritual merit. In the early fifteenth century, 
the Ming emperor Yongle offered the fifth Karma pa 
a physical replica, which has since become one of the 
lineage’s most sacred relics, believed to confer libera¬ 
tion upon those who merely see it. For this reason, the 
Karma pas are sometimes called the Black Crowned 
(zhwa nag) and have somewhat unwittingly received 
the title Black Hat Lama in the West. While they have 
occasionally been the target—and the source—of 
polemical sectarian attack, the Karma pas (like the 
Dalai Lamas) are traditionally understood by Tibetans 
to be emanations of the Bodhisattva of Compassion, 
Avalokitesvara. They rank among Tibet’s greatest reli¬ 
gious figures, revered for their learning and exposition 
as well as their mastery of yogic and meditative disci¬ 
plines, and at times they have wielded tremendous sec¬ 
ular influence and political power. 

The line of Karma pas originated during the twelfth 
century with the first Karma pa, Dus gsum mkhyen pa 
(Dusum Khyenpa, 1110-1193), a close disciple of 
Sgam po pa Bsod nams rin chen (Gampopa Sonam 
Rinchen, 1079-1153), who had studied under the fa¬ 
mous yogin Mi la ras pa (Milarepa, 1028/40-1111/ 
23). Dus gsum mkhyen pa established several impor¬ 
tant monasteries, including Karma Dgon (Karma Gon) 
in eastern Tibet and, in 1187, Stod lung Mtshur phu 
(Tolung Tshurphu), northwest of Lhasa. The latter was 
expanded during subsequent generations, becoming 
one of the region’s leading institutions and serving as 
the main seat of the Karma pas and the Karma Bka’ 
brgyud. Dus gsum mkhyen pa’s successor, the second 
Karma pa, Karma Pakshi (1204-1283), is remembered 
especially for his prowess in meditation and the 
performance of magical feats. Patronized for a time by 
the Mongol emperor Kublai Khan (r. 1260-1294), he 
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The seventeenth Karma pa, O rgyan 'phrin las rdo rje (Orgyan 
Trinle Dorje), in Dharamsala, India, in 2000. AP/Wide World 
Photos. Reproduced by permission. 

established ties with the Yuan court in China. The 
third Karma pa, Rang ’byung rdo rje (Rangjung Dorje, 
1284-1339), advanced his predecessor’s affiliation 
with the Mongol court by supervising Emperor To- 
ghun Temur’s (r. 1333-1368) ascension to the throne. 
He was also influenced, like his predecessor, by the 
Rnying ma (Nyingma) sect’s teachings on the Great 
Perfection (rdzogs chen), and he authored several im¬ 
portant treatises on tantric theory and practice. 

The fourth Karma pa, Rol pa’i rdo rje (Rolpe Dorje, 
1340-1383), and the fifth Karma pa, De bzhin gshegs 
pa (Dezhin Shekpa, 1384-1415), continued to develop 
ties with the Chinese court—the former with Toghun 
Temur and the latter serving as guru to the Ming dy¬ 
nasty emperor Yongle (r. 1402-1424), a position of 
great influence. While the sixth Karma pa, Mthong ba 
don ldan (Thongwa Dondan, 1416-1453), did not ac¬ 
tively pursue the political connections established by 
his predecessors, he is known for reinvigorating the rit¬ 
ual practice of the Karma Bka’ brgyud, authoring nu¬ 
merous meditation and liturgical manuals. The 
seventh Karma pa, Chos grags rgya mtsho (Chodrak 
Gyatso, 1454-1506), is remembered primarily for his 
philosophical writings on logic and epistemology. His 
voluminous work on the topic of pramana is still used 


as a principal textbook in many Bka’ brgyud monas¬ 
teries. The eighth Karma pa, Mi bskyod rdo rje (Mikyo 
Dorje, 1507-1554), was likewise a prolific scholar 
whose writings encompassed Sanskrit linguistics, po¬ 
etry, and art, as well as Madhyamaka school philos¬ 
ophy and tantra. Several of his works sparked a 
heated debate with Dge lugs (Geluk) scholars by crit¬ 
icizing the views of their founder, Tsong kha pa 
(1357-1419), and his Thun hzhi bla ma’i mal ‘byor 
(Four Session Guru Yoga) remains an important, widely 
practiced meditation text. The ninth Karma pa, Dbang 
phyug rdo rje (Wangchuk Dorje, 1604-1674), is 
revered for his seminal writings on the theory and 
practice of mahamudra. However, with the ascen¬ 
dance of the Mongol backed Dge lugs hierarchs, he also 
witnessed the decline of his sect’s political influence in 
central Tibetan politics. His successor, the tenth Karma 
pa, Chos kyi dbang phyug (Chokyi Wangchuk, 
1604-1674), was thus forced into virtual exile near the 
Sino-Tibetan border in the east. As the civil war in 
Tibet waned, Chos kyi dbang phyug returned to Lhasa 
where he forged ties with Tibet’s new religious and 
political leader, the fifth Dalai Lama Ngag dbang 
bio bzang rgya mtsho (Ngawang Lozang Gyatso, 
1617-1682). 

The eleventh Karma pa, Ye shes rdo rje (Yeshe 
Dorje, 1676-1702), and twelfth Karma pa, Byang chub 
rdo rje (Changchub Dorje, 1703-1732), both lived rel¬ 
atively short lives, although the latter made an impor¬ 
tant journey through Nepal together with his disciple, 
the brilliant scholar and Sanskritist Situ Chos kyi 
’byung gnas (Chokyi Jungne, 1700-1774). The life of 
thirteenth Karma pa, Bdud ’dul rdo rje (Dudul Dorje, 
1733-1797), was, for the most part, lived outside the 
sphere of politics. He is especially remembered for his 
love of birds and animals, to whom he is said to have 
taught the dharma. Together with his predecessor, the 
fourteenth Karma pa, Theg mchog rdo rje (Thekchok 
Dorje, 1798-1868), witnessed a revival of Bka’ brgyud 
doctrine in the eastern Tibetan province of Khams, as 
part of the so-called Eclectic (ris med) Movement of 
which his disciple Kongs sprul Bio gros mtha’ yas 
(Kongtrul Lodro Thaye, 1813-1899) was a leading 
voice. The fifteenth Karma pa, Mkha’ khyab rdo rje 
(Khakhyab Dorje, 1871-1922), the latter’s principal 
disciple, continued to support this movement and left 
an ample body of collected writings. The sixteenth 
Karma pa, Rang ’byung rig pa’i rdo rje (Rangjung 
Rigpe Dorje, 1924-1981), faced the Communist Chi¬ 
nese occupation of Tibet; he fled to India in 1959 and 
established an exile seat at Rumtek Monastery in 
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Sikkim. He traveled widely throughout Europe and 
North America prior to his death in a Chicago hospi¬ 
tal, establishing numerous Tibetan Buddhist centers 
and attracting a large following of Western devotees. 
The seventeenth Karma pa, O rgyan ’phrin las rdo rje 
(Orgyan Trinle Dorje, b. 1985), was enthroned at 
Mtshur phu Monastery in Tibet on September 27, 
1992. In late December 2000 he escaped into exile, es¬ 
tablishing a temporary residence in Dharamsala, In¬ 
dia, where he continued to reside as of 2003. Although 
his identification as the Karma pa has been disputed 
by a small number of followers, O rgyan ’phrin las rdo 
rje maintains the support of the majority of the Ti¬ 
betan and Western Buddhist community, including 
the Dalai Lama. 
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KARUNA (COMPASSION) 

Karuna (compassion), along with prajna (wisdom), is 
one of the two virtues universally affirmed by Bud¬ 


dhists. Basically, karuna is defined as the wish that oth¬ 
ers be free of suffering, in contradistinction to maitrl 
(love; Pali, metta), which is the wish that others be 
happy. Compassion is a quality that a buddha is be¬ 
lieved to possess to the greatest possible degree, and 
that Buddhists still on the path strive to cultivate. 

The texts of the Theravada and other mainstream 
Buddhist schools make it clear that the Buddha 
Sakyamuni was deeply motivated by compassion. The 
jataka stories describe how, in his previous lives as a 
bodhisattva, the Buddha sometimes sacrificed his life 
to relieve the suffering of another, as when he fed his 
body to a hungry tigress unable to feed her cubs. In his 
final life, after his awakening under the bodhi tree, he 
decided to teach, rather than enter final nirvana, out 
of compassion for those few who might understand his 
message. He also sent forth his monks to preach the 
dharma “for the benefit of the many, for the welfare 
of the many.” Among the rules established by the Bud¬ 
dha for lay and monastic followers are numerous pro¬ 
hibitions against harming others, motivated at least in 
part by a desire to avoid causing unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing; indeed, nonharming ( ahimsa ) often has been de¬ 
fined as essential to practicing the dharma. The 
Buddha also encouraged his followers, in their medi¬ 
tative life, to immerse themselves in the four immea¬ 
surable states ( brahmavihdra ): love, compassion, 
sympathetic joy, and equanimity, which are extended 
to all beings throughout the cosmos. 

With the emergence of the Mahayana some four 
centuries after the Buddha’s death, compassion took 
on added significance. Such texts as the Prajhaparamita 
(Perfection of Wisdom) sutras, the Lotus-Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sutra), and the Gandavyuha- 
siitra, as well as countless treatises and commentaries, 
articulated a new vision of the Buddha, bodhisattva, 
and ordinary practitioner. The Buddha now was seen 
as eternal, omniscient, and infinitely compassionate. 
To act compassionately, the Buddha was capable of 
myriad metamorphoses and manifestations, including 
the creation of pure lands (or buddha-fields) in which 
suffering beings might have their troubles eased and 
their progress toward awakening hastened. 

The bodhisattva became a normative ideal for Ma¬ 
hayana practitioners, penetrating to the emptiness at 
the core of all persons and phenomena, yet driven by 
compassion so great that he or she not only wished all 
beings freed from suffering, but resolved to effect that 
freedom personally, regardless of the hardships in¬ 
volved. In some Mahayana texts, the bodhisattva’s 
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compassion is such that he or she vows to postpone 
awakening until others are freed. In other texts, com¬ 
passion drives the bodhisattva to try to become a bud- 
dha as swiftly as possible so he or she can maximally 
benefit others. In either case, the bodhisattva sought 
to develop bodhicitta, the dedication to enlightenment 
for the sake of others, and upaya, the skill-in-means, 
guided by wisdom, that enables one to act in the world 
effectively—and sometimes unconventionally—for 
the benefit of suffering beings. In general, compassion 
was seen as indispensable to the attainment of bud- 
dhahood, as one of the two “wings” (the other being 
wisdom) without which one could not ascend to awak¬ 
ening. Perfected, it would issue in the “Form Body,” 
through which a buddha assists others, as perfected 
wisdom would become the transcendent, gnostic 
“Dharma Body.” 

Mahayana philosophers celebrated and analyzed 
compassion. CandrakIrti (ca. 600-650 c.E.) praised 
compassion as the original seed of the buddhas. Dhar- 
maklrti (ca. 600-660 C.E.) framed logical arguments to 
prove that compassion could be developed infinitely. 
Santideva (ca. 685-763 C.E.), in his Bodhicaryavatara 
(Entry to Enlightened Conduct), attempted to demon¬ 
strate on rational grounds why one should be com¬ 
passionate, to articulate why compassion should 
extend even to one’s enemies, and to provide medita¬ 
tive methods through which one might develop com¬ 
passion, including the “great mystery” of imaginatively 
exchanging oneself with others. Other Mahayana 
methods for developing compassion included thinking 
of all sentient beings as one’s mother (which, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist metaphysics, they have been), and then 
directing the same compassionate thoughts toward 
them as one would to one’s own mother. Another 
method was the visualization practice of “giving and 
taking,” in which one inhales the sufferings of others 
as smoke, then exhales to them one’s own virtues in 
the form of light. The tantric traditions that grew out 
of the Mahayana milieu also emphasized compassion 
as a crucial prerequisite for their complex and some¬ 
times dangerous meditations. Indeed, because of the 
power evoked by tantric practitioners, compassion 
was, if anything, even more important for them, 
though its expression, in images sometimes filled with 
sexuality and wrath, could seem shocking. 

Mahayana compassion also was personified, most 
notably in the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who looks 
down compassionately on the world and responds to 
its cries of anguish. An important focus of worship for 
Indian Mahayana Buddhists, Avalokitesvara assumed 


over a hundred forms, including the four-armed 
holder of the mantra om mani padme hum, a 
thousand-armed and eleven-headed version, and 
wrathful tantric manifestations. If anything, Aval¬ 
okitesvara grew in stature as Buddhism spread beyond 
India. Among many transformations, he became the 
female bodhisattva Guanyin in China, the Dalai 
Lamas in Tibet, and the dhamma- protecting bodhi¬ 
sattva Natha in Sri Lanka. Similarly, various medita¬ 
tive and ritual expressions of compassion evolved in 
various Asian cultures. These include Sri Lankan at¬ 
tempts to transfer merit to deities who have gathered 
in a sacred bodhi tree; the Chan Buddhist promise to 
save all beings, numberless though they be; the wide¬ 
spread practice of purchasing animals, then setting 
them free; and funeral and memorial rites throughout 
Buddhist Asia. 

Over the centuries, Buddhists reflecting on com¬ 
passion have faced numerous dilemmas. They have 
had to balance analytical deconstruction of the “per¬ 
son” with the person-oriented sentiment involved in 
concern for others. Buddhists have tried to understand 
the degree to which compassion that is developed in 
meditation can or should be translated into concrete 
action in the world. They have also wrestled with es¬ 
tablishing criteria for determining which sort of action 
is truly compassionate, and which is selfish and de¬ 
structive. These issues have become especially pressing 
in the modern era as Buddhist traditions have inter¬ 
acted with those of the West, and with those of emerg¬ 
ing nations in Asia. Buddhists have pondered seriously 
whether the imperative to compassion countenances 
unconventional behavior by spiritual teachers, active 
resistance to social and political oppression, or acqui¬ 
escence to war and other forms of violence, including 
simple anger. Many modern Buddhist thinkers, in¬ 
cluding the fourteenth Dalai Lama (1935- ) and 
Thich Nhat Hanh (1926- ), have wrestled with these 
issues and have found no easy answers. Nevertheless, 
Buddhist leaders have insisted that compassion re¬ 
mains absolutely integral to the practice of Buddhism, 
and must be developed to the greatest possible degree, 
now as in the time of the Buddha. 

See also: Bodhicitta (Thought of Awakening); Engaged 
Buddhism 
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KHMER, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Until the twentieth century, most vernacular literature 
composed or known in Cambodia, including literature 
intended primarily for entertainment, articulated Bud¬ 
dhist themes concerning cosmology and history, 
moral and ethical values, ritual, and the biography of 
the Buddha. Thus, to a large extent, it is possible to 
argue that the history and development of Khmer lit¬ 
erature in Cambodia is at once the history and devel¬ 
opment of its vernacular religious literature. Khmer 
literature is generally divided into the following peri¬ 
ods: pre-Angkorian (seventh to ninth centuries); 
Angkorian (ninth to fifteenth centuries); middle or 
post-Angkorian (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries); 
French protectorate or early modern (mid-nineteenth 
to early twentieth centuries); and contemporary or 
modern (mid-twentieth century to the present). 

The Khmer language belongs to the subgroup of the 
Austro-Asiatic language family that includes Mon and 
Khmer. Khmer writing, derived from Sanskrit, devel¬ 
oped after the second century C.E. when Indian traders 
and migrants to the region began to introduce Sanskrit 
writing and literature, and Indian art forms, religious 
ideas, and ideologies of kingship and government. The 
first dated inscription in Khmer appeared in 612 C.E., 


roughly concurrent with several dated Cambodian in¬ 
scriptions in Sanskrit. The dual use of both vernacu¬ 
lar and Sanskrit inscriptions continued throughout the 
following centuries with the emergence of the Khmer 
kingdom of Angkor, which dominated the region be¬ 
tween the ninth through thirteenth centuries. Pali be¬ 
came important as a scriptural and literary language 
after Theravada Buddhism rose to prominence in the 
thirteenth century. 

The processes of both Indianization and vernacu- 
larization in Southeast Asia, including the Khmer re¬ 
gions, have received a great deal of scholarly attention. 
Colonial era scholarship tended to view Southeast Asia 
as an empty but fertile ground in which a “superior” 
Indian culture was implanted and took root, giving rise 
to a whole new Indianized civilization. More recently, 
scholars have suggested that the absorption of Indian 
cultural motifs and ideas was possible because they 
were similar or complementary to existing indigenous 
cultural forms. Thus the process was perhaps not a 
wholesale Indianization, but rather a selective process 
of cultural borrowing and adaptation, with influences 
moving in both directions. Among the most important 
borrowings from India for the Khmer was the intro¬ 
duction of Sanskrit writing and literature. Archaeolog¬ 
ical evidence from pre-Angkorian and Angkorian 
periods shows that the Khmer utilized both Sanskrit 
and Khmer for inscribing their religious, literary, and 
political lives. The clear division of labor between the 
two languages has been much commented on by schol¬ 
ars: Sanskrit was nearly always the medium for ex¬ 
pressive literary purposes such as extolling the virtues 
of the gods, while Khmer was employed for more doc¬ 
umentary purposes such as listing donations of slaves 
to temples. Sheldon Pollock has theorized that the at¬ 
traction of Sanskrit as a cosmopolitan language was 
aesthetic; it provided a powerful medium for imagin¬ 
ing the world in a larger, more complex way. Vernac- 
ularization, the turn away from Sanskrit to the use of 
localized languages such as Khmer for literary pro¬ 
duction, began to occur in Cambodia after the fif¬ 
teenth century. By this time, Sanskrit and Pali loan 
words had been absorbed into Khmer and the Khmer 
had developed a literary idiom of their own for ex¬ 
pressing cosmopolitan ideas, evident in the Khmer 
classical literature composed during the middle or 
post-Angkorian period. 

The most profound example of the ways in which 
aspects of the Indian literary imagination were absorbed 
and adapted by the Khmer is that of the Ramayana, 
known in Khmer as the Ramakerti (pronounced 
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“Ream-ker”), the Glory of Ram. The outlines of the 
story, widely known among the Khmer population 
since at least the time of Angkor, maintain some of the 
main elements of the Indian Ramdyana while at the 
same time adapting them in critical ways. Known in 
Khmer as Ram, the hero of the epic is rendered as a 
bodhisattva, thus transforming the story into the fa¬ 
vorite theme of Khmer literature: the biography of the 
Buddha. The Ramakerti appears as one of the most 
ubiquitous subjects of Khmer art; it is painted as tem¬ 
ple murals, carved into bas-reliefs on the galleries of 
Angkorian buildings, reenacted in elaborate traditional 
dance forms, composed in literary versions, and retold 
in many oral versions, including shadow puppet plays 
known as spaek dham. At least one version of the text 
has also been used as a manual for the practice of 
tantric forms of Buddhist meditation in which the 
Buddhist adept follows the journey of Ram in his quest 
to retrieve his wife SIta as a form of esoteric spiritual 
instruction. 

While the Khmer Ramakerti is generally considered 
to be the greatest work of Khmer literature, it is not 
the only one that is celebrated and influential. Equally 
beloved by Khmer have been versions of the Buddhist 
jataka depicting the moral development of the Bo¬ 
dhisattva in his many lives as he moves toward bud- 
dhahood. The best known and revered of the Buddha’s 
life stories, at least since the eighteenth century, are 
his last ten lives, appearing in Cambodia in a single 
compilation known as the Dasajdtaka. The narrative 
of the Bodhisattva’s penultimate life, the Mahdves- 
santara-jataka (also called the Mahdjat), is the most 
popular of these jataka, redacted in many different 
manuscript and later print versions. Jataka stories 
were also rendered into sdtra Ipaen, a genre of narra¬ 
tive poetry intended for entertainment which often 
contained long descriptions of magical battles and 
other feats performed by the Bodhisattva. This genre 
appears to have developed beginning in the sixteenth 
century as part of the process of vernacularization. 
Cpap or “codes of conduct” constituted another 
prominent genre of vernacular literature in Cambo¬ 
dia known since at least the seventeenth century. Di¬ 
dactic poetry intended to transmit religious values and 
practical advice for living, the cpap were composed in 
stylized meters (to aid memorization) and sung by 
parents or teachers to children. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, promi¬ 
nent vernacular texts used in Buddhist education (but 
also known more widely through artistic representa¬ 
tions, sermons, and stories) included not only the 


texts already mentioned, but also several works of 
Siamese composition that had been translated into 
Khmer versions: the Trai Bhiim (a cosmological text), 
the MangalatthadlpanT (a narrative commentary on 
the Mangala-sutta), and the Pathamsombodhi (a bi¬ 
ography of the Buddha). Also in evidence in monas¬ 
tic collections during the period were manuals ( kpuon 
or tamra) on ritual, medicine, and astrology. Buddh 
Damnay texts, prophesies of the Buddha concerning 
the arrival of the Buddhist dhammik, or righteous 
king, circulated in written and oral forms. Folk sto¬ 
ries loosely based on Buddhist themes were transmit¬ 
ted orally until the early part of the twentieth century 
when Buddhist writers such as Ukna Suttantaprija 
Ind, author of the ethics manual Gatilok (1921), be¬ 
gan to collect and record Khmer oral stories. While 
French colonial scholars during the protectorate pe¬ 
riod were often critical of the “fanciful” nature of 
Khmer vernacular works, their objections have been 
countered by Khmer scholars. Keng Vansak, a Khmer 
literary scholar, has argued that Khmer writers have 
been concerned not with literal representations of re¬ 
ality, but rather with representing the moral experi¬ 
ence of social life, which often presents human beings 
with “insolvable contradictions” between their aspi¬ 
rations for moral perfection and their situatedness in 
a world of social and political bonds. 

Along with the works already described, Khmer 
Buddhists used vernacular versions of canonical texts. 
By the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (and likely 
earlier), many texts based on Pali canonical sources 
such as the jataka and the Dhammapada were trans¬ 
lated into a genre of texts known as samray, consisting 
of interwoven Pali verses and their Khmer translations, 
followed by commentary in Khmer. Most of the sam¬ 
ray that survive in existing collections of Khmer man¬ 
uscripts date from no earlier than the nineteenth 
century, when monastic libraries were reconstituted 
following a long period of warfare in Cambodia. Dur¬ 
ing the twentieth century, many Khmer samray origi¬ 
nally composed on palm leaf were republished as print 
texts with little or no change from the originals. Al¬ 
though traditionalist members of the Khmer sangha 
initially resisted the use of print for religious texts, by 
the 1920s monks and scholars turned to the use of print 
rather than palm leaf (silk rit ) or accordion-folded 
mulberry bark paper (krarnn) for disseminating their 
works. Among the earliest vernacular texts published 
in print in the 1920s were segments of the vinaya and 
the Singalovada-sutta. A full edition of the Pali Tipi- 
taka, with Khmer translation, was finally issued in 1969 
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by the Buddhist Institute, although many Pali texts had 
already been translated and published in single editions 
from the 1920s on. Although print is the principal 
medium for religious texts in Cambodia today, both 
palm leaf and kramh manuscripts continue to be used 
and venerated, though rarely produced. Scholars esti¬ 
mate that 98 percent of Cambodia’s rich collection of 
manuscripts was lost or destroyed during the Khmer 
Rouge period (1975-1979). 

See also: Cambodia; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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KIHWA 

Kihwa (1376-1433) was a Korean monk of the late 
Koryo/early Chosbn periods. He was also known by the 
monastic name Hamhb Tukt’ong. Kihwa was typical of 
the S5n (Chan) school masters of his time; he taught 
his followers the Imje (Linji) oriented kong’an (koan) 
method, along with other standard aspects of S5n prac¬ 
tice. At the same time, he was one of the most focused 
and energetic advocates of the intrinsic resonance be¬ 
tween meditation practice and scriptural study. 

Kihwa is considered by many scholars of Korean 
Buddhism to be one of the best writers of the Korean 
tradition. He wrote important commentaries on the 
Yuanjue jing (Perfect Enlightenment Sutra), the fin gang 
jing (Diamond Sutra), and the Chan Yongjia ji ( Col¬ 
lection ofYongjia of the Chan School). Kihwa was dis¬ 
tinguished by his mastery of Chinese philosophy, but 
he eventually set aside his Confucian studies in favor 
of Buddhism. This philosophical background, coupled 
with his literary talents, served him well when he de¬ 
fended the Buddhist establishment against a rising 
neo-Confucian ideological movement. The treatise 
that Kihwa wrote in defense of Buddhism on this oc¬ 
casion, the Hyonjong non (Articulating the Correct), is 
considered one of the great works in Korean intellec¬ 
tual history. In this work, Kihwa argued that the three 
traditions of Confucianism, Daoism, and Buddhism 
are in basic agreement at a fundamental philosophical 
level. Kihwa passed away while residing at Chongsusa, 
located at the southern tip of Kanghwa Island, where 
his tomb can still be visited. 

See also: Confucianism and Buddhism; Korea 
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KINGSHIP 

Throughout Asia, rulers channeled the rich resources 
of Buddhist symbolism to reinforce their authority and 
to authenticate their political imagination. Close link¬ 
ages between Buddhism and kingship are evident even 
during the time of the Sakyamuni Buddha. When the 
Buddha reached Rajagrha, capital of the kingdom of 
Magadha, King Ajatasatru came out with his retinue 
to welcome him. Later Ajatasatru was involved in the 
first of the Buddhist councils, held at Rajagrha. King 
Prasenjit of Kosala also sought to identify himself with 
the Buddha. He is quoted in the Majjhimanikaya as 
saying, “The Lord is a Kosalan and so am I.” 

It is apparent from the Pali texts that Buddhism for¬ 
mulated its theoretical position on the subject early in 
its history in recognition of the significance of king- 
ship to the religion. B. G. Gokhale discerned three such 
ideological strands. First was the theory of mahasam- 
matta (the great elect), anchored in the Buddha’s nos¬ 
talgia for tribal republicanism; second was the theory 
of mutually exclusive spheres of dhamma (Sanskrit, 
dharma) and ana (politics), an expression of monas¬ 
tic skepticism about the increasingly militant Indian 
monarchies; and third was the theory of an invincible 
dhamma, that is, dhamma as a cosmocratic principle 
underpinning the political philosophy of a cakravartin 
(wheel-turning king). The second theory, however, 
seems to be either a variation or extension of the doc¬ 
trine of mahdsammata, premised as it is on the supe¬ 
riority of the tribal republican model, under increasing 
pressure from the emergent centralized states. Indeed, 
only the doctrines of mahdsammata and cakravartin 
formed the kernel of the Buddhist concept of kingship 
and were invoked by rulers as sacred symbols of power. 

The theory of mahdsammata depicts the gradual 
degeneration of humankind from the primeval stage 
of perfect purity and the consequent need for the re¬ 
organization of society. According to this theory, the 
people assembled and chose by common consent the 
strongest and the finest person among them as their 
leader. They asked him to perform judicial tasks on 
their behalf and agreed to pay part of their produce 


in return for his services. He was called raja (king) 
because he brought happiness to the people, and 
ksatriya (warrior) because he protected their fields. 
The Buddha’s sympathy for this tribal-republican 
model of the political process is evident in the con¬ 
stitution of the sangha and the Buddha’s denuncia¬ 
tion of kings as poisonous snakes or robbers violating 
people’s property. 

However, with the increasing growth of centralized 
monarchical power, Buddhism had to grudgingly ac¬ 
cept the “necessary evil” of monarchy. It revised its 
initial principle of “tribal-republicanism” and adopted 
the ideal of cakravartin, encapsulating a normative 
kingship known as dhammiko dhammaraja, the king 
as an upholder of the dhamma. Evidently Buddhism 
sought to inject into the institution of kingship its own 
conceptions and worldview. A cakravartin king was 
said to possess seven jewels, including a wheel of di¬ 
vine attributes that rolls unhindered and unchallenged 
over the earth. The wheel’s ever-onward movement 
symbolizes the ceremonial conquests of its possessor 
(the cakravartin) over all the lands where it goes. The 
cakravartin king of the Pali canons is paired with the 
Buddha as his secular counterpart and conqueror of 
the universe not by arms, but by force of righteous¬ 
ness. He is described as generously endowed with the 
ten rajadharmas of liberality, good conduct, non¬ 
attachment, straightforwardness, mildness, austerity, 
nonanger, noninjury, patience, and forbearance. The 
cakravartin of the Pali texts is clearly shown to possess 
divine attributes, but in China, where translators ren¬ 
dered the term as a divine emperor with flying wheels 
or a flying emperor ( feixing huangdi), the supranormal 
aspect of the concept became additionally clear. In 
subsequent centuries Buddhism further revised its 
ideas of cakravartin in ways that suggest its acknowl¬ 
edgment of the centrality of force to the institution of 
kingship. According to the new definition found in the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu (ca. fourth 
century c.E.), there are four kinds of cakravartin: gold- 
wheel, silver-wheel, bronze-wheel and iron-wheel, the 
last one taking recourse to violence and yet entitled to 
the glory of ideal Buddhist kingship. 

King Asoka (ca. 300-232 b.c.e.) was elevated in 
Buddhist historiography as an archetypal exemplar of 
Buddhist kingship because his conquests, stretching 
from the Himalayas to the ocean, realized the imper¬ 
ial ideals of ancient India, and his espousal of the 
dharma and support of the sangha were singular 
achievements in the history of Buddhism. Several em¬ 
inent historians of early India, notably A. L. Basham 
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and Romila Thapar, have persuasively argued that 
Buddhism developed its concept of cakravartin in the 
post-Asokan era on the basic model provided by 
Asoka’s political career and philosophy. They have 
pointed out that at the time of Asoka the Buddhist ideal 
of cakravartin was not yet systematized, otherwise 
Asoka would have demonstrated his affiliation with it 
in his inscriptions. V. S. Agrawala also subscribes to 
this view, noting in his work The Wheel Flag of India 
(1964), that Asoka’s appellation Priyadarsi and the 
name Sudassana, a cakravartin king figuring in the 
Mahasudassana-sutta, have the identical meaning of 
“good in appearance.” It is also noteworthy that the 
career of a cakravartin king in the Buddhist texts 
closely parallels the career of Asoka. Like Asoka, the 
mythical cakravartin kings heed counsel from both 
Brahmins and mendicants, work for the happiness of 
their subjects, propagate and patronize Buddhism, and 
protect the dharma. 

Several centuries later, with the rise of powerful 
Kushan states whose rulers styled themselves as deva- 
putra (son of heaven), and the attendant influence of 
foreign ideas and institutions, the Buddhist recognition 
of the king’s status as god-incarnate became less am¬ 
biguous, as is testified by the Suvarnaprabhasottama- 
sutra, which describes kings as “son of gods” and “born 
in the mortal world by the authority of the great gods.” 

Several rulers of Southeast Asia invoked and sought 
to trace their ancestry to mahasammata, which rep¬ 
resented to them the first Buddhist ruler in history. 
Devanampiyatissa (247-207 b.c.e.) of Sri Lanka was 
the first known foreign ruler in history to connect him¬ 
self to Asoka and to extend patronage to Buddhism. 
Soon thereafter, DutthagamanI (107-77 B.C.E.) placed 
a relic of the Buddha on his spear to sacralize his war 
against the Tamil invaders. In subsequent centuries 
rulers both in the Theravada and Mahayana tradi¬ 
tions employed the versatile symbolism held out by 
Buddhism—rulers as cakravartin and as bodhisattvas. 
The influential Chinese monk Faguo declared, “Em¬ 
peror Taizu is an enlightened ruler and fond of Bud¬ 
dha. He is the Tathagata of today.” Liang Wudi and 
Sui Wendi of sixth-century China, King Chinhung (r. 
540-576) ofSilla, Prince Shotoku (574-622) of Japan, 
Jayavarman II (r. 802-c. 834) of Angkor, and King 
Chakkraphat (r. 1548-1569) of Thailand are some 
other famous examples of the close interface between 
Buddhism and kingship. 

See also: Politics and Buddhism 
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KLONG CHEN PA (LONGCHENPA) 

Klong chen pa (Longchenpa, 1308-1363) is widely ac¬ 
knowledged as the greatest writer on the Rdzogs chen 
(Great Perfection ) teachings of the Rnying ma (Ny- 
ingma) school of Tibetan Buddhism. He was born in 
the Grwa valley in the G.yu ru region of central Tibet. 
At the age of twelve he took ordination and was given 
the name Tshul khrims bios gros. In this monastic set¬ 
ting, he received a thorough Buddhist training, ex¬ 
hibiting a particular talent for composing poetry, a skill 
that would continue to shape his later writings. 

Klong chen pa had an immeasurable impact on 
the development of Rdzogs chen. From the eleventh 
through the fourteenth centuries, the snying thig 
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(seminal heart) traditions had produced some of the 
most creative innovations ever seen in Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism. But only with Klong chen pa were these 
scattered and often contradictory developments sys¬ 
tematized. Drawing upon his extensive studies of these 
earlier writings, Klong chen pa detailed a cohesive set 
of contemplative practices that culminate in patterns 
of light and emptiness flowing effortlessly from within 
the body. He presented these visions within the con¬ 
text of wider snying thig theories on topics including 
how the buddhas emanate into the world, how the uni¬ 
verse came into existence, and how mind emerges from 
sleep into dreaming or from the moment of DEATH into 
the INTERMEDIATE STATE (bar do). 

In his mid-twenties, Klong chen pa gave up the 
monastery to live as an itinerant ascetic in the Tibetan 
wilderness. It was during these years, probably around 
1336, that he first met his main teacher, Kumararaja 
(1266-1343). From this master, he received the Great 
Perfection teachings according to the Vima snying thig 
(Seminal Heart of Vimalamitra) tradition. This meet¬ 
ing engendered a major shift in Klong chen pa’s 
thought; for the rest of his life, his attentions would 
focus on the snying thig. On the basis of Kumararaja’s 
teachings, Klong chen pa composed his Bla ma yang 
thig (Seminal Quintessence of the Lama), a commen¬ 
tary to the Vima snying thig. 

To further consolidate his command of the snying 
thig, Klong chen pa next turned to the more recently 
revealed gter ma (treasure) teachings of the Mkha’ ’gro 
snying thig (Seminal Heart of the Ddkinis). His author¬ 
ity over this system was secured when a disciple, while 
channeling a series of female dakini, recognized Klong 
chen pa as the reincarnation of the Mkha’ ’gro snying 
thig’s discoverer, Tshulkhrims rdo rje (1291-1315/17). 
Thus inspired, Klong chen pa composed his commen¬ 
tary on the system, his Mkha’ ’gro yang thig (Seminal 
Quintessence of the Ddkinis). Later still, he synthesized 
the two systems of the Vima snying thig and the Mkha’ 
’gro snying thig in his masterful Zab mo yang thig (Sem¬ 
inal Quintessence of the Profound). 

The fourteenth century was a critical time in Ti¬ 
betan history, when the Sa skya (Sakya) sect’s hege¬ 
mony (1260-1358) was toppled in a civil war. As these 
events took shape, Klong chen pa came to be regarded 
as an ally of the ’Bri gung sgom chen, Kun dga’ rin 
chen, a major rival to the ultimately victorious new Ti¬ 
betan leader, Tai Situ Byang chub rgyal mtshan 
(1302-1364). Klong chen pa was exiled to Bhutan, 
where he lived for a number of years at a monastery 


he founded called Thar pa gling, near Bum thang. 
While there, he fathered a daughter and a son. The lat¬ 
ter, Sprul sku grags pa ’od zer, would become a sig¬ 
nificant snying thig teacher in his own right. Eventually, 
with the help of his lay patrons, Klong chen pa recon¬ 
ciled with the new Tibetan king and was allowed to re¬ 
turn to Tibet around 1360. 

Klong chen pa composed many of his most famous 
works while living at his hermitage atop Gang ri thod 
dkar, in central Tibet. He was a prolific writer, known 
for his ability to synthesize a rich array of materials and 
literary styles. His foremost writings were gathered into 
several collections: The Mdzod bdun (Seven Treasuries) 
are his most famous works, presenting the whole of 
Buddhist thought from a snying thig viewpoint; the 
Ngal gso skor gsum (Resting at Ease Trilogy) and the 
Ranggrol skor gsum (Natural Freedom Trilogy) provide 
in-depth introductions to Rdzogs chen; the Mun sel skor 
gsum (Dispelling the Darkness Trilogy) are three com¬ 
mentaries on the Guhyagarbha Tantra; and the Snying 
thig ya bzhi (Seminal Quintessence in Four Parts) is a 
redaction of his three snying thig commentaries to¬ 
gether with their predecessors, the Vima snying thig 
and the Mkha’ ’gro snying thig. 

See also: Tibet 
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KOAN 

Koan (Chinese, gong’an; Korean, kongan; “case for 
judgment” or “public case”) is an administrative and 
legal term that was first adopted by the Chan (Korean, 
Son; Japanese, Zen) school in Song-dynasty China 
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(960-1279). The Japanese pronunciation of the term, 
koan, has become standard in English usage. The term 
mainly refers to the usually enigmatic, frequently 
startling, and sometimes shocking stories about leg¬ 
endary Chan masters’ encounters with disciples and 
other interlocutors. The koan may be the most dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Chan Buddhism, where it is 
understood as an unmediated articulation of enlight¬ 
enment (Chinese, wu; Japanese, satori; awakening). 
Since the tenth century, Chan students throughout 
East Asia have studied and pondered koans in order 
to gain a sudden breakthrough of insight into the 
minds of the ancient Chan masters and into their own 
primordial buddha-minds. 

The best-known koan is probably the one about the 
Tang-dynasty (618-907) Chan master Zhaozhou 
Congshen (778-897), who reportedly was asked: 
“Does a dog have the buddha-nature or not?,” to 
which he replied “It doesn’t” (Chinese, wu; Japanese, 
mu; Korean, mu), or simply “no.” Zhaozhou’s answer 
poses an impossible and confusing contradiction of 
the Mahayana Buddhist notion, central to all of 
Chan, that every sentient being is endowed with the 
buddha-nature or tathagatagarbha. Another fa¬ 
mous koan is the one about the master Nanquan 
Puyuan (748-835), who is said to have challenged two 
monks who were fighting over the ownership of a cat 
to demonstrate their enlightened minds to him on the 
spot. When neither could do so, Nanquan Puyuan 
hacked the cat in two, in gross violation of the Bud¬ 
dhist precept against killing. Other koan stories about 
Tang Chan masters describe shouting, hitting, and 
other erratic behavior, although some koan stories 
seem utterly mundane, such as when Zhaozhou is said 
to have told a student who asked for instruction to go 
wash his breakfast bowls. 

Koans are understood to embody the enlightened 
minds of the ancient Chan masters and to communi¬ 
cate a truth that cannot be expressed in ordinary dis¬ 
course. Many koans, like “Zhouzhou’s dog” and 
“Nanquan’s cat,” can be interpreted as being about 
transcending habitual dichotomies like subject and ob¬ 
ject, and recognizing the oneness of everything in the 
universe, but such rational analysis is considered fool¬ 
ish and futile. Truly comprehending a koan is thought 
to entail a sudden and direct nondualistic experience 
of an ultimate reality, which fundamentally differs 
from any intellectual understanding. 

Since the tenth century, koan commentary has been 
a favorite means of instruction in all the East Asian 


Chan schools, and later koans also came to be used as 
objects for meditation. Although initially only stories 
that were held up for special comment by a later Chan 
master were considered koans, eventually virtually any 
story about a Chan master could be called a koan. The 
term also came to refer to any phrase or saying that 
was used to challenge students of Chan, such as “Why 
did Bodhidharma come to the West?” or “What is the 
sound of one hand clapping?” 

Koan literature 

It is uncertain when exactly koans first began to be pro¬ 
duced. Early Chan materials from the sixth and sev¬ 
enth centuries show that koans were not a feature of 
early Chan, although the later tradition created many 
koan stories about the early masters. 

It is the Chinese Chan masters of the eighth to mid¬ 
tenth centuries who most often are the protagonists of 
koan stories, but few facts about this so-called golden 
age of Chan exist and no sources that contain koans 
can be reliably dated to that period. The earliest data¬ 
ble source for koans is the groundbreaking genealog¬ 
ical Chan history, the Zutangji (Korean, Chodang chip; 
Collection from the Hall of the Patriarchs) from 952. 
Later genealogical Chan histories are also important 
sources for koans, but the most influential was the 
Jingde chuandeng lu (Records of the Transmission of the 
Lamplight [of enlightenment compiled during the] fingde 
Era) from 1004, and many of the most commonly used 
koans come from this work. Koans can also be found 
in collections focusing on individual Chan masters. 
Such collections, which are known as “recorded say¬ 
ings” or “discourse records” (Chinese, yulu), were first 
published during the Song dynasty. 

Early in the Song it became common for Chan mas¬ 
ters to sermonize on select koans and offer their own 
comments (usually just as enigmatic as the original sto¬ 
ries), often with verses expressing their understanding. 
This gave rise to a number of published collections of 
koans with appended commentary by a specific mas¬ 
ter. These collections themselves sometimes became 
the object of several levels of commentary by still other 
Chan masters, creating complex and multilayered 
works of literature. The most famous of these com¬ 
pilations is Yuanwu Keqin’s (1063-1135) Biyan lu 
(Japanese, Hekigan roku; Blue Cliff Record), which it¬ 
self has become a common subject of commentary by 
modern Japanese and Western Zen masters. 

Koan commentary and other types of koan litera¬ 
ture are best understood as literary genres created by 
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a Song-dynasty Chan school that was looking back to 
an age of semimythical ancestors. Song Chan masters 
themselves are almost never the subject of koan sto¬ 
ries. An important audience for this literature has al¬ 
ways been the secular educated elite, whose support 
has been crucial to the fortunes of all the East Asian 
Chan schools. 

Kanhua Chan 

In the eleventh century, some Chinese Chan masters 
began to assign particular koans to individual students 
to ponder; in several accounts such mulling over a 
koan is reported to have led to an enlightenment ex¬ 
perience for the student. Initially, this seems to have 
been a general contemplation of the koan that was not 
specifically associated with formal meditation. 

However, in the twelfth century a new meditative 
technique developed in which the koan became the 
subject of intense reflection. This form of meditation, 
which had no counterpart in traditional Indian med¬ 
itation practice, became known as kanhua Chan (Ko¬ 
rean, kanhwa Son; Japanese, kanna Zen; “Chan of 
observing the key phrase” or “koan introspection 
Chan”) and was first formulated by Dahui Zonggao 
(1089-1163) of the Linji Chan tradition. Dahui di¬ 
rected his students to meditate on the crucial part of a 
koan, the huatou (Korean, hwadu; Japanese, wato; crit¬ 
ical phrase, keyword, or punchline). In Dahui’s fa¬ 
vorite koan, “Zhaozhou’s dog,” the word wu (no) is 
the huatou. According to Dahui, prolonged and in¬ 
tense attention to the huatou, maintained not only in 
sitting meditation but in all activities, will cause a huge 
“ball of doubt” to form, which will eventually burst 
into an enlightenment experience. 

Scholars have commonly accepted the Chan school’s 
own view of the development of kanhua Chan as a 
response to a “spiritual decline” in the Song and an 
effort to preserve the wisdom and insights of the 
great Tang Chan masters. However, in “The ‘Short¬ 
cut’ Approach of K’an-Hua Meditation” (1987) Robert 
Buswell argues that kanhua Chan can be better un¬ 
derstood as a culmination of internal developments in 
Chan “whereby its subitist rhetoric came to be ex¬ 
tended to pedagogy and finally to practice.” In “Silent 
Illumination, Kung-an Introspection, and the Compe¬ 
tition for Lay Patronage in Sung-Dynasty Ch’an” 
(1999) Morten Schliitter suggests that Dahui champi¬ 
oned kanhua Chan, in large part, as a corrective to the 
mozhao Chan (Japanese, mokusho; silent illumina¬ 
tion) meditation that was taught in the rival Caodong 


tradition of Chan, which Dahui condemned as qui- 
etistic and not leading to enlightenment. Dahui seems 
especially concerned that Caodong masters were teach¬ 
ing silent illumination to members of the secular ed¬ 
ucated elite, and competition for patronage was clearly 
an element in the dispute. 

Koan use after Dahui 

Dahui’s development of kanhua Chan exerted an enor¬ 
mous influence on koan use and Chan meditation in 
all of East Asia. However, it is important to be aware 
that the older practices of koan study and koan com¬ 
mentary were never abandoned and continued to ex¬ 
ist alongside the practice of kanhua Chan. 

In Japan, kanhua Chan was taken up in the Rinzai 
(Chinese, Linji) sect of Zen, where k5ans were even¬ 
tually systematized by the reformer Hakuin Ekaku 
(1686-1768) and his disciples into a curriculum of 
five main levels. Students meditate on the huatou 
(Japanese, wato ) of a series of koans and have to pass 
each koan in meetings with the Zen master (known as 
sanzen or dokusan) by giving the answers considered 
correct in their Zen master’s particular lineage. The 
answers, and answers to related follow-up questions, 
are supposed to be kept secret, but, in fact, crib-sheets 
exist. However, Zen masters are thought to be able to 
distinguish an answer that demonstrates true insight 
(Japanese, kensho) from one that has simply been 
memorized. Finishing the entire koan curriculum to 
the satisfaction of the Zen master ends the training of 
a student, who is now ready to function as a Zen mas¬ 
ter. However, completing the curriculum takes many 
years, and most students leave long before completion 
to take over their family temples. 

The founder of the Japanese Soto (Chinese, 
Caodong) sect of Zen, Dogen (1200-1253), who be¬ 
came heir to the Caodong tradition of Chan, did not 
advocate kanhua Chan meditation, and it has never 
been employed in the Soto sect. However, Dogen of¬ 
ten commented on koans as a means of instruction, 
and medieval Sdto students were formally trained in 
koan commentary. After reforms in the eighteenth 
centuiy the Soto sect sought to differentiate itself from 
the Rinzai sect and koan use became rare in Soto. 

In Korea, Dahui’s kanhua Chan quickly took root, 
mainly through the efforts of the great Son master 
Chinul (1158-1210) and his disciple Hyesim 
(1178-1234), and kanhua Chan eventually came to 
dominate Korean Buddhist meditation practice. In 
Korean Son, a student will usually only contemplate a 
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few koans over a lifetime, based on the notion that 
resolving one k5an is resolving them all. 

In China, kanhua Chan became a standard for Chan 
meditation soon after Dahui, even in the Caodong tra¬ 
dition that Dahui had criticized. Kanhua Chan con¬ 
tinues to be important in Chinese Chan through the 
twentieth century, although earlier types of medita¬ 
tion, similar to silent illumination, are also considered 
legitimate. 

See also: Chan School; China; Japan; Korea; Medita¬ 
tion 
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KOBEN 

Koben (Myoe; 1173-1232), a Japanese Shingon-Kegon 
monk, embraced traditional Buddhist practices in re¬ 
action to reformers like Honen (1133-1212), who 
founded the Pure Land school based on the rejection 


of all practices except for the recitation of the name 
of Amitabha Buddha. Orphaned at the age of eight, 
Koben was raised by his uncle, a Buddhist priest, and 
lived a life of study and practice in monasteries. In 1204 
he was granted his own monastery, Kozanji, in the out¬ 
skirts of Kyoto, and he spent the rest of his life there 
and at his hometown in Wakayama prefecture, study¬ 
ing, meditating, and writing. 

Trained primarily as a Shingon monk, Koben re¬ 
vived ritual practices and devised new ones for the pur¬ 
pose of transforming doctrinal teachings into actual 
experience and vision. He popularized Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhist practices, such as the Mantra of Radiance 
(komyo shingon), which is still chanted widely today. 
He was also a prolific poet and kept a diary of his med¬ 
itative dreams over a period of forty years. Using po¬ 
etry and meditation, Koben transfigured the world 
around him into the idealized realm of his dreams, and 
he even cut off his right ear to prove to himself that he 
was not attached to this world. 

His active imagination, however, did not prevent 
him from exercising his critical faculties. Koben wrote 
a lengthy, scathing attack to show that Honen’s exclu¬ 
sive practice of recitation not only rejected traditional 
Buddhism but also misrepresented the Pure Land tra¬ 
dition. Koben is therefore remembered primarily as a 
defender and reviver of traditional Buddhism and the 
practice of ritual and meditation. 

See also: Japan; Pure Land Buddhism 
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KONJAKU MONOGATARI 

Konjaku monogatari (or Konjaku monogatarishu, Col¬ 
lection of Tales Now Past) is a monumental collection 
of popular stories ( setsuwa ), mostly emphasizing 
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Buddhist themes, compiled during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. The portion still extant today consists of twenty- 
nine books containing more than one thousand 
stories grouped into three geographic categories: tales 
of India, tales of China, and tales of Japan. The tales 
of India consist of the biography of Sakyamuni Bud¬ 
dha, as well as stories of his disciples and his previous 
lives (jataka). The tales of China concern the intro¬ 
duction and propagation of Buddhism, as well as mir¬ 
acles, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist. The tales of 
Japan are divided into Buddhist themes and secular 
themes, which tell of famous warriors, ghosts, strange 
animals, and humorous events. Konjaku monogatari is 
an indispensable work for understanding the role of 
Buddhism in Japanese culture. Its stories have served 
as the basis for countless subsequent retellings in the 
form of dramas, short stories, novels, and screenplays. 

See also: Japanese, Buddhist Influences on Vernacular 
Literature in 
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KOREA 

Korean Buddhism must be considered within the larger 
context of the East Asian Mahayana tradition. Broadly 
speaking, the creative period of Chinese Buddhism was 
over by the end of the twelfth century, after which Chi¬ 
nese Buddhism ceased to have a significant impact on 
Korean Buddhism. Furthermore, no indigenous devel¬ 
opments within Korean Buddhism radically altered its 
character after the twelfth century; by and large, the ba¬ 
sic identity of Korean Buddhism was formed by this 
time, in clear contrast with Japanese Buddhism, which 
began to develop its highly idiosyncratic forms after the 
thirteenth century. This does not mean that Korean 
Buddhism ceased to develop, but that its fundamental 
character was established long ago. 

After the thirteenth century, denominational dif¬ 
ferences within Korean Buddhism became less sig¬ 
nificant until the entire Korean sangha eventually 
became a single order. This process, which took more 
than six hundred years, culminated in the establish¬ 
ment of the Chogyejong (Chogye school or order) 
in 1941. The Chogye order, which practically repre¬ 
sents the entirety of modern Korean Buddhism, con¬ 
siders itself a scion of the Chan school (Korean, Son; 
Japanese, Zen), but it actually embraces many of the 
diverse forms of East Asian Buddhist thought and 


practice that had flowed into Korea beginning in the 
fourth century c.E. This feature of Korean Buddhism 
has led scholars to characterize it as t’ongbulgyo, a 
“holistic Buddhism” that is free from sectarian differ¬ 
ences and doctrinal conflicts. 

Introduction of Buddhism into the 
Three Kingdoms 

When Buddhism came to Korea in the latter half of 
the fourth century, the peninsula was divided into 
three kingdoms, each ruled by an ancient tribal con¬ 
federation trying to expand its territory at the expense 
of the others. The religious beliefs and practices of the 
people were predominantly animistic; they believed in 
deities that resided in nature, and they worshipped the 
ancestral spirits of tribal leaders. With the establish¬ 
ment of monarchies, however, Korean society moved 
beyond its tribal stage and was ready to entertain a new 
religion with a universalistic ethos. 

Among the three kingdoms, Koguryo (37 B.C.E.-618 
C.E.) in the north was the earliest to form a centralized 
state and was by far the most powerful. Although some 
evidence suggests that Buddhism had been known ear¬ 
lier, it was in 372 c.E., during the reign of King So- 
surim (r. 371-384), that Buddhism was officially 
introduced into Koguryo. Sosurim maintained a trib¬ 
utary relationship with the Former Qin (351-394) in 
northern China, and its king, Fujian (r. 357-385), an 
ardent supporter of Buddhism, sent a monk-envoy 
named Sundo (d.u.), with Buddhist images and scrip¬ 
tures, to Koguryo. Significantly, in that same year So¬ 
surim also established the T’aehak, an academy for 
Confucian learning. The following year he promul¬ 
gated legal codes, laying the foundation for a central¬ 
ized bureaucratic state. 

Around the time Buddhism came to Koguryd, the 
Paekchekingdom (18 b.c.e-660 c.E.), which occupied 
the southwestern part of the peninsula, was introduced 
to Buddhism by the Eastern Jin in southern China, 
with which Paekche had a close diplomatic relation¬ 
ship. As with Koguryd, the new religion came to 
Paekche at the time the kingdom, in particular King 
Kun Ch’ogo (346-375), was consolidating royal con¬ 
trol over tribal powers. 

The kingdom of Silla (57 B.C.E.-935 C.E.), which 
held the southeastern corner of the peninsula, was the 
last of three kingdoms to be introduced to Buddhism. 
When Buddhism first came to Silla during the reign of 
King Nulchi (417-447), it met strong resistance from 
ruling aristocratic families that were deeply rooted in 
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tribal religious practices. The martyrdom of Ich’adon, 
a loyal minister, provoked King Pophung (r. 514-540) 
to finally recognize the new religion in 527 C.E. 
Pophung had promulgated legal codes for the king¬ 
dom in 520, and he prohibited killing throughout the 
land two years after recognizing Buddhism. 

Buddhism introduced a number of new religious 
practices and ideas to Korea: Buddhist monks were 
clearly set apart from the rest of the society; images of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas offered a clear focus for 
devotion; and Buddhist scriptures contained soaring 
philosophical ideas with an expansive cosmology and 
advanced moral teaching. In addition, a host of new 
cultural phenomena accompanied Buddhism, includ¬ 
ing architecture, craftsmanship, a writing system, cal- 
endrics, and medicine. Buddhist monks were not 
simply religious figures, they were magicians, doctors, 
writers, calligraphers, architects, painters, and even 
diplomats and political advisers. Although many years 
passed before Korean Buddhists had a solid under¬ 
standing of the philosophical subtleties of Buddhist 
teachings, its material culture alone was sufficient to 
win the hearts of the kings and nobles, as well as the 
common people. 

Expansion of Buddhist influence 

It was Silla, the least developed of the three kingdoms, 
that benefited most from Buddhism after Silla leaders 
turned Buddhism into a powerful ideology of the state. 
As a source of religious patriotism, Buddhism played 
an important role in Silla’s unification of the divided 
peninsula. King Chinhung (r. 540-576), the successor 
of Pophung, was the first Silla monarch who allowed 
his subjects to become monks. Pbphung himself be¬ 
came a monk at the end of his life, taking the Buddhist 
name Pobun (Dharma Cloud), an act that demon¬ 
strated the unity of the state and the sangha. Beginning 
with Pophung, many Silla rulers adopted Buddhist 
names, including Suddhodana, Maya, and Srlmala, for 
themselves and their families. Buddhism had clearly 
become a force for legitimizing royal authority. 

Eminent monks, such as Won’gwang (d. 630) and 
Chajang (ca. seventh century), became spiritual lead¬ 
ers of both the sangha and the state. Won’gwang is 
best known for his sesok ogye (five precepts for laypeo- 
ple), which he presented at the request of two patri¬ 
otic youths. The precepts stipulated that one must 
serve the sovereign with loyalty, serve parents with fil¬ 
ial piety, treat friends with sincerity, never retreat from 
the battlefield, and not kill living beings indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Instead of offering the traditional five precepts, 


Won’gwang adapted Buddhist ethics to the pressing 
needs of the Silla kingdom during a crucial period of 
its history. 

Chajang, a Silla nobleman, traveled to Tang China 
in 636 and spent seven years studying Buddhism. Upon 
his return, he was given the title of taegukt’ong (Grand 
National Overseer), one who supervises the entire 
sangha. Chajang established the ordination platform 
for monks at T’ongdo Monastery and strictly enforced 
the Buddhist vinaya throughout the sangha. He is also 
credited with building a magnificent nine-story pagoda 
in the compound of Hwangnyong Monastery, the na¬ 
tional shrine of Silla. 

Although the rulers and aristocratic families were 
attracted to Buddhism mainly for its material benefits, 
such as the protection of the state and the welfare of 
the family, many monks avidly studied and lectured 
on important Chinese Buddhist texts. Almost all the 
major Mahayana texts, which had played an important 
role in the formative period of Chinese Buddhism, 
were introduced into Korea. Buddhist monks from 
Koguryo and especially Paekche subsequently played 
seminal roles in the transmission of Buddhism and 
Sinitic culture to Japan. 

Buddhist thought flourished in Korea once the Silla 
rulers unified the three kingdoms in 680. The contri¬ 
butions of the eminent monks Uisang (625-702) and 
Wonhyo (617-686) were particularly important. 
Uisang had traveled to China and studied under Zhiyan 
(602-668), the second patriarch of the Huayan 
school. Upon his return to Silla, he became the 
founder of the Korean Hwaom (Huayan) school, the 
most influential doctrinal school in Korean Buddhism. 
The founding of many famous monasteries in Korea, 
such as Hwaomsa, Pusoksa, and Pdmosa, are attrib¬ 
uted to Uisang, and his Hwaom ilsungpdpgye to (Chart 
of the One-Vehicle Dharma-Realm of Huayan) sets forth 
the gist of Hwabm philosophy in the form of 210 Chi¬ 
nese characters arranged in a square diagram. 

Wonhyo, commonly regarded as the greatest 
thinker in Korean Buddhism, was a prolific writer who 
produced no less than eighty-six works, of which 
twenty-three are extant either completely or partially. 
By his time, most of the important sutras and trea¬ 
tises had flowed into Korea from China, and they were 
causing a great deal of confusion for Silla Buddhists, 
as they had for the Chinese. It was Wonhyo’s genius 
to interpret all of the texts known to him in a way that 
would reveal their underlying unity of truth without 
sacrificing the distinctive message of each text. He 
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found his hermeneutical key in the famous Mahayana 
text, the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin lun). 
Wonhyo’s commentaries on this text influenced 
Fazang (643-712), the great systematizer of Huayan 
thought. 

But VVonhyo was more than a scholar-monk. He 
tried to embody in his own life the ideal of a 
bodhisattva who works for the well-being of all sen¬ 
tient BEINGS. Transcending the distinction of the sa¬ 
cred and the secular, he married a widowed princess, 
visited villages and towns, and taught people with songs 
and dances. Silla Buddhism fully matured during 
Wonhyo’s time, not only in terms of its doctrinal depth 
but also its ability to engage the common people. 

Beginning in the late eighth century, the unified Silla 
dynasty began to show signs of disintegration due to 
conflicts within the ruling class and the rise of local 
warlords. During this period of political turmoil the 
Son or Chan school of Buddhism was introduced into 
Korea from Tang China. Numerous Son centers were 
soon established, mostly in provinces far away from 
the Silla capital of Kyongju and under the patronage 
of local warlords and magnates. Most of the founders 
of the Nine Mountains school of Son (Kusan 
Sonmun) received transmission in China from mem¬ 
bers of the dharma-lineage of the famous Mazu Daoyi 
(709-788). Their new approach to Buddhism soon cre¬ 
ated conflict with the older schools of doctrinal Bud¬ 
dhism (Kyo), bifurcating the Korean sangha. 

Buddhism in the Koryd dynasty 

The long political turmoil of the late Silla period ended 
with the redivision of the Korean peninsula into three 
kingdoms and the rise of Wang K5n (r. 918-943), a 
local warlord who founded a new dynasty, the Koryo 
(918-1392). Although the political climate had 
changed, the intimate relationship between Buddhism 
and the state did not. Buddhism became even more 
firmly established as the state religion. Wang Kon was 
a pious Buddhist and attributed his political success 
to the protective power of the buddhas. He was also 
a firm believer in geomancy, and he constructed nu¬ 
merous Buddhist monasteries according to geoman- 
tic principles with a view to curbing evil forces 
emanating from unfavorable places. Following his ex¬ 
ample, the succeeding Koryd monarchs became ar¬ 
dent supporters of Buddhism. During the reign of 
King Kwangjong (949-975), the state established a 
monks’ examination system that was modeled on the 
civil service examination. Titles were conferred upon 
the monks who passed the examination, according to 


their ranks. The highest honor belonged to the royal 
preceptor ( wangsa ) and the posthumous national pre¬ 
ceptor ( kuksa ). In short, the Buddhist sangha became 
part and parcel of the state bureaucracy, and the idea 
of hoguk pulgyo (state-protection Buddhism) became 
firmly entrenched during the Koryd dynasty. 

In the latter half of the eleventh century, a new 
school arose and changed the denominational dynam¬ 
ics of the Koryd sangha. Uich’on (1055-1101), the 
fourth son of King Munjong, became a Hwaom monk 
at the age of eleven. At thirty-one he traveled to Song 
China, where he met many illustrious Chinese mas¬ 
ters, who inspired him to establish a new order, the 
Ch’dnt’aejong (Tiantai school) in Koryd, a decision 
rooted in his determination to resolve the severe con¬ 
flict between Son and Kyo (doctrinal Buddhism) in the 
Koryd sangha. Uich’on was critical of Son’s iconoclas¬ 
tic rhetoric, which he believed ignored scriptural learn¬ 
ing. He wanted his new school to balance doctrinal 
study {kyo) and meditation {kwan). Uich’on’s lead¬ 
ership and royal background soon made Ch’ont’ae a 
flourishing order, but the conflict continued to inten¬ 
sify. Not long after Uich’on, the Nine Mountains 
school of Son began to consolidate under a new name, 
the Chogyejong. 

A century later, a Son monk named Chinul (1158— 
1210) led a quiet monastic reform movement in order 
to purify the Koryd sangha, which he believed was in 
a state of serious moral and spiritual decay. Convinced 
through his encounter with the writings of the Hwaom 
exegete Li Tongxuan (635-730) that Son’s “sudden en¬ 
lightenment” ( tono ) approach could also be found in 
Hwaom teaching, Chinul concluded that there was no 
discrepancy between Son and Kyo. Chinul established 
a comprehensive approach to Son that balanced “sud¬ 
den enlightenment” with “gradual cultivation,” and he 
permitted both a Hwaom method of “sudden enlight¬ 
enment” and the “extraordinary” ( kyogoe ) method of 
hwadu (koan) meditation. Chinul’s Sdn teaching, set 
forth in many of his writings, became the foundation 
for the thought and practice of Korean Son Buddhism 
to the present day. 

Koryo Buddhism is also noted for its monumental 
woodblock editions of the Chinese Buddhist canon, 
the first of which is said to have been commissioned 
by King Hyonjong (1009-1031) in the hope of pro¬ 
tecting the country from invading Liao forces. This edi¬ 
tion was burned by Mongols in 1232. King Kojong 
(1213-1259) commissioned another edition of the 
canon on Kanghwa Island, where he had fled after the 
Mongol invasion. This edition, which consisted of 
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more than eighty thousand woodblocks, took sixteen 
years to complete (1236-1251); it is still preserved in 
the Tripitaka Hall of Haein Monastery near Taegu. 

Buddhism during the Chosdn dynasty 

Supported by the court and the nobles, the Koryo 
sangha enjoyed considerable economic prosperity. 
Large monasteries became major landowners after the 
donation of land and serfs by the kings and influen¬ 
tial families, and many monasteries developed into fi¬ 
nancial powers by pursuing various commercial 
enterprises. The sangha’s economic power became so 
immense that it generated much complaint and crit¬ 
icism toward the end of the dynasty. Lesser bureau¬ 
crats were especially strong critics, influenced by 
neo-Confucianism, a new ideology introduced from 
Song China in the late thirteenth century. 

With the collapse of the Koryo regime, Buddhism 
came under further attack. The new Choson dynasty 
(1392-1910), which was built upon neo-Confucian 
ideology, severed its official relationship with Bud¬ 
dhism. Land holdings were confiscated and hundreds 
of monasteries were disbanded. As anti-Buddhist mea¬ 
sures grew more severe, people were prohibited from 
ordaining, monks were not allowed to enter the capi¬ 
tal city, the monks’ examination system was abolished, 
and the various Buddhist denominations were forced 
to consolidate. Only two denominations, Sonjong and 
Kyojong, were left, all others being absorbed into them. 
In short, Buddhism was forced out of mainstream so¬ 
ciety, and monks were downgraded to the lowest so¬ 
cial stratum. 

It was during this period of persecution that the 
denominational identities of the traditional Buddhist 
schools disappeared and the ascendancy of Son began. 
Less dependent, perhaps, upon institutional and doc¬ 
trinal structures, S5n withstood the persecution better 
than Kyo and managed to maintain its tradition deep 
in the mountain areas. 

Buddhism experienced a short revival during the 
sixteenth century when Hyujong (1520-1604) became 
the most important leader of the Chosdn sangha, both 
S5n and Kyo. Although a Son master, Hyujong demon¬ 
strated an accommodating attitude toward doctrinal 
studies. He argued that Kyo is the word of the Buddha, 
whereas Son is his mind. Although he believed in their 
essential unity, Hyujong taught that a monk’s training 
should begin with Kyo, but eventually the trainee must 
move on to Son in order to attain perfection. Hyujong 
thus established the principle of “relinquishing Kyo 


and entering into Son” (sagyo ipson ), which is still fol¬ 
lowed among Korean monks today. 

Hyujong and his followers, especially Yujong 
(1544-1610) and Yonggwan (1485-1571), also played 
an important role in mobilizing the monks’ militia 
against Japanese forces during the Hideyoshi invasion 
(1592-1599). Although Buddhist monks were held in 
contempt in the strongly anti-Buddhist Confucian so¬ 
ciety, they were ironically the salvation of the state dur¬ 
ing this national crisis. Many monks were subsequently 
given high honorific military titles, and their improved 
status continued for a while after the war. 

On the whole, during the Choson period, Buddhism 
fell from the place of high respect and honor that it 
had enjoyed during the Silla and Koryo periods, and 
it remained largely confined to the countryside, iso¬ 
lated from mainstream intellectual and cultural life. 
Nevertheless, monks of high learning and character 
continued to flow into the sangha, providing leader¬ 
ship during a difficult period. 

Modem period 

During the Japanese colonization of Korea (1910— 
1945), Korean Buddhism faced new challenges. The 
Japanese policy toward Buddhism was inconsistent. 
Although the Japanese government lifted the ban on 
monks’ entry into metropolitan areas and allowed 
most religious activities, the government-general also 
tried to control the Korean sangha and to force its 
merger with one or another Japanese sect of Buddhism. 
The sach’allydng (Monastery Act) placed the Korean 
sangha under political surveillance by imposing a hi¬ 
erarchical organization on the monasteries and by re¬ 
quiring state approval for the appointment of the 
abbots. An important development in Korean Bud¬ 
dhism under colonial rule was the emergence of mar¬ 
ried priests ( taech’osung ), an influence of Japanese 
Buddhism, which eventually became a major source of 
conflict in the sangha after Korean independence. 

Government persecution during the Choson period 
had forced the amalgamation of schools and sects, and 
the denominational identities of Korean Buddhism 
were essentially obliterated, with the exception of the 
distinction between Son and Kyo, although even this 
distinction became practically meaningless after the as¬ 
cendance of Son. Efforts were made during the Japan¬ 
ese colonial period to define the character of Korean 
Buddhism by giving it a denominational name. In view 
of its predominantly S5n character, it adopted in 1941 
the name Chogyejong, after the old Koryd S5n order. 
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After independence, a struggle broke out between 
celibate monks ( pigusting ) and married clergy over 
control of the monasteries, resulting in the schism of 
the sangha in 1962 into two denominations: the celi¬ 
bate Chogye order and the much smaller T’aego order 
for married priests. Although new sects such as 
Ch’ont’aejcng and Chin’gakchong arose during the 
1960s, the Chogye order represents virtually all of Ko¬ 
rean Buddhism today. It is administered by its national 
office ( ch’ongmuwon ) based at the Chogye monastery 
in Seoul. A comprehensive program of ordination and 
training of monks is provided by four main Chogye 
monasteries: Haeinsa, Songgwangsa, T’ongdosa, and 
Suddksa. Having separate quarters and facilities for 
Son meditation, doctrinal studies, vinaya studies, and 
Pure Land recitation, these comprehensive monaster¬ 
ies are called ch’ongnim (“grove of trees,” referring to 
the large body of monks residing there), and they are 
distinguished from other large and small monasteries. 

In modern times, the Chogye order is organized on 
the basis of three important levels of distinction. These 
distinctions are by no means rigid, but they reveal the 
nature and spirit of contemporary Korean Buddhism. 


First, monastic communities of celibate monks and 
nuns are distinguished from lay Buddhists, a distinc¬ 
tion familiar throughout the Buddhist world. In Ko¬ 
rea, a further distinction exists between the monks who 
are engaged in chongjin (meditation practice) or 
kongbu (doctrinal study) and those who provide woeho 
(external support) for them. The first group is devoted 
to some form of spiritual cultivation, while the other 
is responsible for the maintenance of the monastery, 
food preparation, financial management, construc¬ 
tion and repair of buildings, ritual services for lay Bud¬ 
dhists, and other works. This distinction, which dates 
back to the Choson period when Buddhism was per¬ 
secuted by the state, is more than a division of labor; 
it constitutes a nearly polar division within the 
Korean sangha, especially in large well-established 
monasteries. 

Monks devoted to study are further distinguished 
in that some practice Son in the meditation hall under 
the guidance of Son masters, while others study scrip¬ 
tures and doctrines in the lecture hall. These two 
groups do not have equal status because scriptural 
study, which is expected of every monk, is regarded as 
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a preparatory step toward meditation, and the au¬ 
thority of the Son master is incomparably higher than 
that of the lecturer. This distinction reflects the pri¬ 
marily Son orientation of Korean Buddhism, with doc¬ 
trinal or scriptural study occupying a subordinate or 
subsidiary position. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, it is es¬ 
timated that more than ten million Buddhists live in 
Korea, mainly in the South. (Although some Buddhist 
monasteries exist in North Korea, the number of prac¬ 
ticing Buddhists is negligible, if they do indeed exist.) 
Buddhism strengthened its urban presence consider¬ 
ably during the 1980s and 1990s in response to in¬ 
creased activity by Christian churches in South Korea. 
Many urban centers of Buddhism were established by 
the traditional influential monasteries, and some in¬ 
dependent Buddhist centers have arisen, drawing large 
numbers of middle- and upper-class Koreans. Mean¬ 
while, many monks with keen social consciences are 
leading movements dedicated to various social, polit¬ 
ical, and environmental causes, including the recon¬ 
ciliation of North and South Korea. 

Buddhism has left an indelible mark upon the Ko¬ 
rean people and their culture. The vast majority of Ko¬ 
rean cultural monuments and treasures derive from 
Buddhism, and many names of towns and mountains 
are of Buddhist origin. Stories and legends with Bud¬ 
dhist motifs abound, as do novels and films based on 
Buddhist themes. For centuries Buddhism has pro¬ 
vided Koreans with a way to cope with major misfor¬ 
tunes or crises in life. The belief in the law of karma 
and the cycle of birth-and-death has become a part of 
the Korean psyche, and the Buddhist teaching that life 
is impermanent and full of suffering has been funda¬ 
mental to the Korean worldview ever since the arrival 
of Buddhism in the fourth century. 

See also: Korea, Buddhist Art in; Korean, Buddhist In¬ 
fluences on Vernacular Literature in; Printing Tech¬ 
nologies 
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KOREA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

Buddhism, over the one and a half millennia since its 
introduction to Korea in the fourth century, has in¬ 
spired the creation of uniquely Korean traditions in 
Buddhist art. Korean monarchs and members of the 
ruling class from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries 
were patrons of the Buddhist religion and supported 
the creation of artistic and ceremonial objects and the 
construction of the most famous Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies and pagodas in Korea. Buddhism lost these influ¬ 
ential patrons during the Choson dynasty (1392— 
1910), but thereafter gradually permeated among or¬ 
dinary folk, a change that is reflected in the country’s 
Buddhist art. 
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Buddhist monastery architecture 

Korea’s Three Kingdoms—Koguryo (37 b.c.e.-668 
c.e.), Paekche (18 b.c.e-660 c.e.), and Silla (57 b.c.e- 
935 C.E.)— built great monasteries in their capitals or 
nearby, judging by the historical records and the ar¬ 
chitectural remnants. The latter include Kumgangsa 
near Pyongyang (probably from the early sixth cen¬ 
tury); Hwangnyongsa (founded in 553) with its leg¬ 
endary nine-story wooden pagoda (destroyed in 1234 
by the Mongols, except for the foundation stones, now 
visible after excavation) and Punhwangsa (built in 634, 
only three stories survive of the original nine-story 
pagoda built of brick imitating stone), both in the Silla 
capital of Kyongju; and Miruksa (built by King Mu of 
Paekche in the early seventh century) in Iksan. 

Korean Buddhist monasteries feature architectural 
elements similar or identical to those of secular build¬ 
ings introduced from China. In general, there is little 
difference in architectural style between sacred and 
secular buildings in East Asia. The monasteries of the 
Three Kingdoms consisted of a lecture hall, a main hall 
with Buddhist images (also known as kumdang, or 
Golden Hall, the focus of worship), a pagoda, and a 
temple gate arranged along a north-south axis. Later, 
many more image halls ( poptang ) were added to the 
complex according to the scale of the monastery. These 
ceremonial halls are dedicated to a specific buddha or 
bodhisattva and other Buddhist deities—thus Piro 
ch5n for Vairocana; Taeung chon (Hall of the Great 
Hero) and Yongsan chon (Hall of Vulture Peak), both 
for Sakyamuni Buddha; Muryangsu chon (Hall of In¬ 
finite Life) and Kungnak chon (Hall of Utmost Bliss), 
both for Amitabha Buddha; Yaksa ch5n for the Med¬ 
icine Buddha, Bhaisajyaguru (Yaksa Yorae); Miruk 
ch5n for Maitreya; Kwanum chon for Avalokitesvara; 
Chijang chon for Ksitigarbha; Sipwang chon for the 
Ten Kings; Nahan chon for arhats; and Chosa dang 
for a monastery’s founding teachers. Sometimes three 
buddhas, who embody past, present, and future, are 
enshrined in one hall. Besides the bell and drum pavil¬ 
ions, there were additional buildings for the storage of 
Buddhist scriptures, lecture and meditation halls, 
monks’ living quarters, and kitchens. 

Pagodas and reliquaries 

Multistoried pagodas ( t’ap ), built in the center of the 
monastery’s courtyard for daily circumambulation, 
were originally reliquaries of the historical Buddha 
Sakyamuni, but increasingly came to serve as com¬ 
memorative monuments. Simple, monumental gran¬ 
ite stone pagodas were built with minimal adornment. 


The finial was designed in the form of an ancient In¬ 
dian stupa. The relic chamber in wooden pagodas was 
located in the foundations beneath the central pole, 
while in stone pagodas it was located above ground just 
below the central mast. From the late seventh century 
“twin pagodas,” a Chinese innovation introduced for 
the sake of symmetry, began to appear. King Sinmun 
built Kamunsa (twin pagodas) in 682 in memory of 
his father King Munmu, who unified the Three King¬ 
doms under the rule of Silla. Stupas ( pudo ), mostly 
octagonal single-story stone monuments, served to en¬ 
shrine the relics of eminent monks. 

Reliquary containers were exquisitely crafted in ce¬ 
ramic, gilt bronze, silver, gold, and glass. The outer 
container is usually a square or rectangular box. The 
innermost reliquary, which contains the relic of the 
true body of the Buddha (the remains after cremation), 
is a tiny crystal or glass bottle with an exquisite gold 
or openwork stopper. Gilt-bronze images and written 
Buddhist sutras, both representing the dharma body, 
were also deposited in reliquaries. In the five-story 
granite stone pagoda in Iksan Wanggung-ni was found 
a copy of the Diamond Sutra in seventeen gold 
sheets, on which is embossed the entire text in ma¬ 
jestic regular script style, the only known example in 
East Asia. Reliquaries from the unified Silla period 
(668-935) were often in the shape of a miniature 
pagoda or palanquin with a bejeweled canopy and 
musicians or guardian kings at the corners. Stupas of 
eminent monks from the Choson period (fourteenth 
to seventeenth centuries) yielded white ceramic and 
brass reliquaries in the form of simple covered bowls. 

Buddhist paraphernalia 

Bronze bells, censers, incense boxes, kundika (water 
bottles), and flower vases can all be categorized as Bud¬ 
dhist ritual objects and ceremonial paraphernalia; 
such objects were executed with considerable crafts¬ 
manship since the Three Kingdom period. A Paekche 
gilt-bronze censer from the late sixth century, exca¬ 
vated in Nungsan-ri site in Puyo, shows a superb com¬ 
bination of traditional ideas in its dragon support and 
its lotus bowl and cover in the shape of the legendary 
Penglai paradise mountain surmounted by a phoenix. 
During the Unified Silla period, magnificent bells were 
cast in bronze as seen in the huge Pongdoksa bell. The 
refinement of design with floral bands and elegant airy 
apsaras kneeling on clouds, as well as the profound 
sound and superb casting technique, is unmatched in 
East Asia. In the Koryo period (918-1392) incense con¬ 
tainers and bottles for private use and for altars were 
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made of lacquer or bronze. They were often decorated 
with tiny and elegant inlaid designs executed with 
mother-of-pearl on lacquer vessels or with silver on 
bronze vessels. 

Buddhist sculpture and painting 

Buddhist images of Sakyamuni, Amitabha, the Medi¬ 
cine Buddha Bhaisajyaguru, and the Universal Buddha 
Vairocana, who were enshrined in the kumdang, are 
the focus of worship. No large bronze images, prior to 
the ninth century, have survived, but small votive gilt- 
bronze images (ten to thirty centimeters in height and 
dated between the seventh and ninth centuries) have 
been excavated from temples, residential sites, and 
pagodas. These images were for personal altars or for 
ritual offering. From the earliest period (sixth century) 
Buddha images portrayed characteristically Korean 
broad faces with high cheekbones, while the drapery 
styles, which show influence from the Six Dynasties in 
China, are characterized by the symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment of garments and an emphasis on frontality. 
Maitreya Bodhisattva (Miruk posal), the Future Bud¬ 
dha, was worshiped in royal and aristocratic circles in 
the early seventh century in all of the Three King¬ 
doms. Some of the finest images demonstrate Korean 
mastery of the lost-wax bronze-casting technique and 
refinement in every detail. Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva 
(Kwanseum posal) was one of the most popular im¬ 
ages throughout history in Korea. The Avalokitesvara 
image excavated from Sonsan, a small bronze mas¬ 
terpiece, effortlessly conveys a gentleness in facial ex¬ 
pression, a gracefully raised right hand with lotus bud, 
and the fluent style of sashes and skirt. 

A new style of thin monastic garment worn with the 
left shoulder bare appears in most eighth- and ninth- 
century Buddha images in Korea, after Korean monks 
began traveling to Tang China, Central Asia, and as far 
as India. Monumental granite stone images (all their 
original coloring is now lost) were carved from the sev¬ 
enth century and enshrined in cave temples (e.g., the 
Amitabha Buddha triad in Kunwi in North Kyongsang 
province); during the seventh to ninth centuries they 
were also placed in natural environments, such as 
Namsan, the sacred Buddhist mountain in Kyongju. 
The Sokkuram Buddha image from the mid-eighth 
century is unquestionably one of the great master¬ 
pieces of the world in its outstanding concept and ex¬ 
ecution in rough textured granite. In the Koryd and 
Chosdn dynasties, Buddhist images wearing heavy gar¬ 
ments covering both shoulders were made in all kinds 
of materials, in particular bronze, clay, and wood. Es- 



Maitreya Bodhisattva. (Korean, gilt bronze, Paekche, seventh cen¬ 
tury.) National Museum of Korea. Reproduced by permission. 

pecially in the Choson period, large carved wooden al- 
tarpieces depicting the pantheon of buddhas, bod- 
hisattvas, arhats, and guardian kings in high relief were 
frequently placed behind three-dimensional main 
buddhas in the worshiping halls. 

The paintings of sacred images on the walls of 
monastery must have been practiced in Korea at the 
same time the sculptured images were executed, but 
despite written records in the Samguk yusa (Memo¬ 
rabilia of the Three Kingdoms), no visual material 
has survived. 

Sagyong (handwritten and hand-painted Buddhist 
scriptures) flourished during the Koryo dynasty. The 
most frequently copied sutras of the Koryb dynasty 
were the Huayan jing (Korean, Hwaomgyong), 
Amitabha Sutra (Korean, Amit’agydng), and Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra; Korean, 
Pophwagyong). Sagyong took the form of precious 
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green, and lead white. These principal colors, finely 
ground and prepared with a binder, were first applied 
on the back of the silk, then on the front, in order to 
ensure the durability of the colors and to intensify the 
hue. Gold for exposed parts of the Buddha’s body and 
decorative motifs were applied on top of this. Facial 
details were drawn and the image would be completed 
during an eye-dotting ceremony. In the Choson dy¬ 
nasty Buddhist paintings of large figural groups were 
often executed on hemp. Mineral pigments on such 
paintings were applied only to the front surface. As a 
consequence, some colors, especially red and green, 
have been lost from paintings dating from the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. A new type of paint¬ 
ing, in which Buddhist images were mixed with native 
Korean spirits and deities, began to emerge in the sec¬ 
ond half of the Choson dynasty. 

See also: Chan Art; China, Buddhist Art in; Huayan 
Art; Monastic Architecture; Portraiture; Pure Land 
Art 
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Amitabha Buddha. (Korean, Koryo, gold, colors on silk, 1306.) 
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illuminated manuscripts in which the title, the ex¬ 
quisite miniature paintings of the dazzling fron¬ 
tispiece, and the text were decorated and written in 
gold or silver on dark indigo-dyed paper made from 
the inner bark of the mulberry. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Koryo became the center of 
illuminated manuscript production in East Asia. 

In the KoryS period, when Buddhism prospered 
under royal and aristocratic patronage, Pure Land 
Buddhist paintings of Amitabha, Water Moon 
Avalokitesvara, and Ksitigarbha flourished. These 
paintings were rendered on hanging silk scrolls in var¬ 
ious sizes, depending on their use; smaller scrolls were 
for private altars, and larger ones for temples. The im¬ 
ages are outlined in red or black ink and painted with 
mineral colors, including cinnabar red, malachite 
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KOREAN, BUDDHIST INFLUENCES ON 
VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN 

Buddhism had an enormous impact on the develop¬ 
ment of Korean vernacular literature, primarily in pre¬ 
modern Korea. Buddhism’s influences on the Korean 
language and vocabulary are also noteworthy, a legacy 
still apparent in contemporary Korea. Buddhist litera¬ 
ture constituted the mainstream of Korean literature 
before the Choson dynasty (1392-1910) and a sub¬ 
stantial part of Korean literature during and after that 
period. The development of the Korean script, Korean 
verse and prose forms, and the Korean language were 
all closely associated with Buddhism. 

Yongbi och’on’ga (The Songs of the Flying Dragons 
According to Heaven, 1445), a eulogy of the founding 
of the Choson dynasty, was the first literary work com¬ 
posed in the indigenous Korean script. This phonetic 
script was originally promulgated in the edict Hunmin 
chongum (Correct Sounds to Instruct the People) and it 
came to be known as Hangul (one and great letters) 
during the twentieth century. Heavily influenced by 
Buddhism, the Songs of Flying Dragons became a model 
for epic poems in vernacular Korean. Buddhism also 
had an impact on writing style. The interpretive text 
outlining the Han’gul writing system, Hunmin 
chongum, was published around 1446 and was mod¬ 
eled after Buddhist canonical scriptures in its use of 
prose narration followed by reiteration in verse. Nu¬ 
merous Buddhist texts were translated into Han’gul, 
including Buddhist miracle tales and classical Chinese 
and Sanskrit mantras. In addition, a number of 
narrative songs ( kasa ) and short lyric poems ( sijo ), 
novels, Confucian edification works, and textbooks 
were composed in vernacular Korean under Buddhist 
influence. 


Examples of Buddhist vernacular literature 
in Han'gul 

The promulgation of Han’gul in 1446 signaled the 
blossoming of Korean vernacular literature. Prior to 
devising its own writing system, Korea had used Chi¬ 
nese characters for transcription, even though they 
were not always appropriate to a Korean setting. A 
Korean alphabet was thus devised under the leader¬ 
ship of King Sejong (1418-1450). However, Confucian 
scholar-officials of the Choson government, led by 
Ch’oe Malli (ca. mid-fifteenth century), strongly op¬ 
posed the use of Korea’s own script on the grounds 
that it would violate the policy of respecting the senior 
state, China. They even labeled the Korean alphabet a 
“debased” writing system that was inferior to that of 
China, calling it onmun (vulgar language) or amk’ul 
(language for women), a tradition that continued into 
the twentieth century. As a result, the Korean alpha¬ 
bet became marginalized and for many years it was 
primarily used by women and commoners who could 
not read classical Chinese. 

The translation of important Mahayana Buddhist 
texts, such as the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka- 
sutra), marked the first major use of Han’gul. A wide 
range of Buddhist texts were rendered into vernacular 
Korean in order to propagate Buddhist teachings 
while, at the same time, diffusing the newly invented 
Han’gul. Translated works included Sokpo sangjol (A 
Detailed Biography of the Buddha Sakyamuni, 1447); 
Worin ch’dn’gangjigok (The Songs of the Moon’s Reflec¬ 
tion on a Thousand Rivers, 1449); Worin sokpo (The 
Moon’s Reflection on the Buddha’s Lineage, 1459); and 
Pumo unjung kyong (The Sutra of Parental Gratitude, 
1563). A Detailed Biography of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
depicted the eight principal stages in the Buddha’s life, 
and it catalyzed the development of vernacular Korean 
literature from the fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
The earliest Buddhist poem written in vernacular Ko¬ 
rean, The Songs of the Moon’s Reflection on a Thousand 
Rivers, is comparable to one of the masterpieces of In¬ 
dian literature, Buddhacarita ( Acts of the Buddha ), a 
narrative of the life of Sakyamuni. The Moon’s Reflec¬ 
tion on the Buddha’s Lineage is a combined publication 
of the aforementioned two works. A Chinese Buddhist 
apocryphal work, The Sutra of Parental Gratitude was 
translated to promote the pan-Asian ideal of filial 
piety. Han’gul was also used to transliterate antholo¬ 
gies of Sanskrit mantras, including Odae chinon (The 
Five Great Mantras, 1485). 

Another important area of Korean Buddhist litera¬ 
ture in Han’gul is vernacular novels. Ku unmong (The 
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Cloud Dream of the Nine, 1687-1688) by Kim Man- 
jung (1637-1692) is a typical Buddhist novel that por¬ 
trays all the fame and glory of the human world as a 
dream, making the Buddhist notion of sunyata 
(emptiness) its primary theme. Sassi namjong ki (The 
Story of Lady Sa, ca. 1689-1692) serves as a prototype 
for later novels, taking the promotion of virtue and re¬ 
proval of vice as its main theme. Onggojip chon (The 
Tale of a Stubborn Person Ong), Sim Ch’ong chon (The 
Tale of Sim Ch’ong), and Hungbu chon (The Tale of 
Hungbu), all composed in the late Choson period, 
adopted the Buddhist motifs of karmic fruition and 
promotion of virtue. Korean vernacular literature 
gained wider readership in the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, about the time that the classical Confucian novel 
in Chinese entered its period of decline. 

Koreans composed literature in classical Chinese 
before the invention of the Korean alphabet. Unlike 
China and Japan, however, Korea did not have a strong 
tradition of fictional prose narratives before the sev¬ 
enteenth century. The promulgation of the Korean 
script brought popular literary forms, including fic¬ 
tion, to prominence. In particular, political, social, and 
economic diversification resulting from the invasions 
of Japan and Qing China from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the mid-seventeenth century was matched 
by cultural diversification, and the vernacular novel 
was a product of this milieu. Han’gul versions of the 
novel came to be particularly popular among women 
and lay readers, who were unfamiliar with Chinese 
writing, and vernacular novels gained a wide reader- 
ship. Buddhist vernacular literature did not appeal to 
the literati, however, due in part to the dominance of 
Confucianism during the Choson period. 

Buddhist influences on Korean language 
and vocabulary 

Buddhism also exerted considerable influence on the 
Korean language and vocabulary. Contemporary 
scholars have argued that Han’gul originated from 
symbol letters ( puhoja ), a kind of signifier used in Bud¬ 
dhist literature in classical Chinese during the Koryo 
dynasty (918-1392). Some Korean and Japanese schol¬ 
ars have begun studying puhoja as the possible origin 
of the Korean alphabet and they have noted its use in 
Buddhist canonical texts during the Koryo period. An 
ardent debate in Korean academe rages over this issue. 

Many Korean geographical names are associated 
with Buddhism. For instance, Mount Sorak (Snowy 
Peak), one of the most beautiful mountains in Korea, 
is considered the Korean counterpart of the Hi¬ 


malayas, the birthplace of the Buddha. Much of Ko¬ 
rean cultural language involves Buddhist words or is 
associated with Buddhism. A representative example 
is the word ip’an sap’an, which originally referred to 
practicing monks who studied both doctrine and 
meditation (ip’an) and to administrative monks 
(sap’an). In addition, there are some difference in the 
way similar terms are used in China and Korea. For 
example, the terms pigu (Chinese, biqiu; monk) and 
piguni (Chinese, biqiuni; nun) are still used in Korea, 
but they are no longer recognized in China. Moreover, 
the meaning of some Buddhist terminology has 
changed. For instance, the meditative term musim (no 
mind, or no false mind) today means “heartlessness.” 
The original meaning of dp (karma) referred to both 
good and bad actions; now it signifies only evil ac¬ 
tions. Furthermore, the Buddhist terms that entered 
everyday parlance often had derogatory meanings, a 
product of the Confucian dominance of premodern 
Korea. Since the Choson period, in particular, the 
meaning of certain Buddhist terms has become 
derogatory; thus, ip’an sap’an came to signify “a 
brawling situation.” Originally the term yadan popsok 
referred to “an outdoor sermon”; it is now used in a 
negative sense to mean “an extremely noisy situation.” 

Historically, Buddhist literature played a leading 
role in the formation of vernacular Korean literature. 
By the late nineteenth century, the importation of 
Western civilization and culture caused traditional 
verse and prose forms to give way to new forms. Al¬ 
though the Nim ui ch’immuk (Silence of Love, 1926) 
by monk Han Yongun (1879-1944) is considered 
one of the masterpieces of modern Korean poetry, 
vernacular Buddhist literature in Han’gul was not 
generally perceived as literary. It is only in recent years 
that Buddhist literature has regained a growing read¬ 
ership in Korea. 

See also: Chinese, Buddhist Influences on Vernacular 
Literature in; Korea; Languages; Poetry and Buddhism 
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KUUI 

Kuiji (Dasheng Ji, Ci’en Dashi; 632-682) was the 
dharma-name of a prominent Tang dynasty (618-907) 
scholar and monk. Scion of a family of politically pow¬ 
erful generals, Kuiji was orphaned as a young child and 
ordained in his teens. Assigned to the imperially spon¬ 
sored translation team of the renown pilgrim-monk 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664), Kuiji soon established him¬ 
self as one of Xuanzang’s most capable proteges. After 
Xuanzang’s death, Kuiji went on to write a series of 
voluminous commentaries and doctrinal essays based 
on his understanding of the Dharmapala lineage of 
Indian vijnaptimatra-yogacara philosophy. He was 
posthumously designated the first patriarch of what 
was eventually styled the Faxiang school of Chinese 
Buddhism, which represented the second main trans¬ 
mission of the Yogacara school into East Asia. 

Kuiji’s presentation of vijhaptimdtra-yogacdra 
thought was based principally on the Cheng weishi 
lun, a translation of Vasubandhu’s fourth-century 
Trimsika {Thirty Verses), substantially supplemented 
with a selective synopsis of ten Indian commentaries. 
This work was officially a product of Xuanzang’s trans¬ 
lation project, although its preface indicates the key 
role Kuiji played in selecting and adjudicating the var¬ 
ious doctrinal controversies excerpted from the diver¬ 
gent Indian commentarial traditions. The result was a 
highly technical and doctrinally conservative presenta¬ 
tion of Yogacara thought, one very different from, and 
in conflict with, the Paramartha school of Yogacara 
thought already popular in China. This, coupled with 
the fickleness of imperial patronage after Xuanzang’s 
death, led to the eventual decline of Kuiji’s influence, 
a fate already evident during the latter part of his life 
as his main rival Fazang (643—712) rose in promi¬ 


nence under the sponsorship of the royal consort, who 
was eventually to declare herself the Empress Wu. 
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kGkai 

Kukai (774-835) was a ninth-century Japanese figure 
renowned for his introduction of esoteric Buddhism 
into early Heian society. In his youth Kukai studied 
Confucianism and Chinese literature at Daigaku, the 
state college. But he soon dropped out of Daigaku and 
joined a throng of privately ordained priests and nuns 
(shido so), and he avidly trained in Buddhism. In 804, 
at age thirty-one, Kukai hastily received official 
ordination and was chosen to be part of the Japan¬ 
ese diplomatic mission to Tang China. Under the 
guidance of Master Huikou (746-805) of Qinglongsi 
in the capital city of Chang’an, Kukai studied a 
system of esoteric Buddhism grounded in the 
Mahavairocana-sutra (Japanese, Dainichikyd) and the 
Tattvasamgraha or Vajrasekhara-siitra (or Tantrcv, 
Japanese, Kongdchokyo). Shortly after Huikou’s death, 
Kukai returned to Japan, carrying with him over 210 
new Buddhist scriptures. 

Kukai was the first to invent a paradigm for sepa¬ 
rating esoteric and exoteric Buddhism {Ben kenmitsu 
nikydron) and then to understand their complemen¬ 
tary relationship (Hannya shingyo hiken, Himitsu man- 
dara jujushinron). Kukai’s creation of a theory of ritual 
language (Shoji jissogi, Unjigi) enabled the early Heian 
clergy to achieve integration between their textual 
studies and ritual practices, and accelerated their adop¬ 
tion of esoteric Buddhism. Kukai also founded the Lat¬ 
ter Seven-Day rite {Goshichinichi mishiho), the New 
Year esoteric Buddhist ceremony at the palace, and the 
ritual service aimed at legitimating the Japanese ruler 
as a cakravartin (wheel-turning monarch). Kukai’s rit¬ 
ual initiated the rapid integration of esoteric Buddhist 
rites into the ceremonies of the royal court, a process 
that led to the rise of Buddhism as the dominant ide¬ 
ology of the state. In medieval Japan, Kukai became 
one of the most popular Buddhist saints; he was wor¬ 
shiped as a savior who lived on in his seat of endless 
meditation on Mount Koya. 
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See also: Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Shingon Buddhism, Japan 
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KUMARAJlVA 

Kumarajlva (350-409 or 413), the most important 
translator in East Asian Buddhist history, was born to 
a noble family in Kucha, a center of largely main¬ 
stream Buddhist schools on the northern branch 
of the Silk Road. His native language, now known as 
Tokharian B, belonged to the Indo-European family. 
Under the guidance of his mother, Kumarajlva be¬ 
came a monk while still a boy, then traveled with her 
to Kashmir to study Buddhist philosophy of the Sar- 
vastivada school. While continuing his studies in 
Kashgar (roughly between Kucha and Kashmir), 
Kumarajlva was converted to the Mahayana by a 
monk who was a former prince of Yarkand, in the 
Khotan area, along the southern Silk Road. Eventu¬ 
ally, Kumarajlva converted his earlier Indian teacher 
to the Mahayana. 

In 383 a Chinese army occupied Kucha and took 
Kumarajlva away as a captive. He was held for some 
two decades in Liangzhou near Dunhuang in the 
Gansu corridor, where he presumably learned to speak 
and read Chinese. When the Later Qin regime con¬ 
quered Liangzhou in 401, Kumarajlva was taken to the 
Chinese capital of Chang’an, where he was immedi¬ 
ately put at the head of a large translation staff. 

Although a brilliant scholar, Kumarajlva was pain¬ 
fully aware of his own failings as a monk. While in 
Chang’an he was forced by the ruler to sire numerous 
children, in the hopes of producing offspring as gifted 
as their father. Nothing is known of them. 

There are four aspects to Kumarajlva’s greatness. 
First and most important is the volume, variety, and 


richness of his translations. Kumarajlva and his staff 
translated seventy-four works in 384 fascicles, in¬ 
cluding the Amitdbha-sutra (402), about the Pure 
Land paradise in the west; a new and more readable 
Pahcavimsatisdhasrikdprajhdpdramitd-sutra (Perfection 
of Wisdom in 25,000 Lines, 404), a basic prajhaparamita 
text; the Dazhidu lun (Great Perfection of Wisdom 
Treatise, 405), a massive commentary attributed to 
Madhyamaka philosopher Nagarjuna (ca. second 
century c.E.), but edited and probably compiled by 
Kumarajlva; the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika- 
SUTRA, 406), the single most important Mahayana 
scripture in all of East Asian Buddhism; the 
VimalakTrtinirdesa-sutra (406), a very readable 
scripture about a wise lay bodhisattva; and the 
Zhonglun (Treatise on the Middle, 409?), Nagarjuna’s 
Mcidhyamakakdrika (Verses on Madhyamaka) and 
commentary. The translations produced by 
Kumarajlva’s team borrowed significantly from pre¬ 
decessors such as Zhi Qian (fl. mid-third century) and 
are known for their fluent and readable style. In cases 
where multiple Chinese translations exist, it is always 
Kumarajlva’s version that is used. 

The second aspect of Kumarajlva’s greatness is that 
individual translations or groups of texts became the 
bases for distinctive exegetical traditions, especially the 
Tattvasiddhi-sastra (Chinese, Chengshi lun; Completion 
of Truth ) and the “Three Treatises” or Sanlun of the 
Madhyamaka school. Third, Kumarajlva’s texts 
contained much more than doctrine; they also in¬ 
cluded various types of songs and poetry, legends and 
stories, literary styles and motifs, and a vast reper¬ 
toire of religious images. Fourth, and certainly not 
least, is that Kumarajlva taught a group of gifted 
students who wrote texts that formed the foundation 
of East Asian Buddhism, including Sengzhao 
(374-414), Daosheng (ca. 355-434), Sengrui (also 
Huirui; 352-436), and others. 

See also: Paramartha; Siksananda 
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KYONGHO 

Kyongho Songu (1849-1912) was among the few 
important Son (Chan school) Buddhist leaders in 
nineteenth-century Korea. His rise to eminence took 
place at a time when Buddhist institutions were in cul¬ 
tural and political decline after almost six hundred 
years of Confucian domination. 

In 1879, after secluding himself in a hut for several 
months in order to practice intense kongan (koan) 
meditation, Kyongho became enlightened. Subse¬ 
quently his fame spread far and wide and hundreds of 
followers gathered to receive his instructions. In the 
following decades he revived Son practice greatly and 
set up different monasteries as training centers. 
Kyonghh also contributed to the renaissance of Korean 
Buddhism by organizing Buddhist societies on behalf 
of the laity. 

Kyongho passed away in his hermitage on Kapsan 
in 1912. His lineage of Son was continued by several 


important disciples, all of whom have left their imprint 
on contemporary Buddhism in Korea. 

Kyongho did not write any major works, but he left 
behind a large number of instructions for meditation, 
exhortations to practice, and occasional pieces, as well 
as many songs and poems in praise of Son in particu¬ 
lar and Buddhism in general. Among these his Odo ka 
(Song of Enlightenment) is the most important. Much 
of this material was compiled posthumously by his dis¬ 
ciples and subsequently published. Kyongho also com¬ 
piled a manual for Son practitioners entitled Sonmun 
ch’waryo (Important Points of Son Buddhism), which is 
still in use today. 

See also: Chan School; Korea 
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LAITY 

The laity in Buddhism makes up two of the four con¬ 
stituent parts of the sangha (monks, nuns, laymen, 
and laywomen) and the great majority of Buddhists. 
The ordained differ from the laity by virtue of their re¬ 
nunciation of the householder’s life and observance of 
a strict code of behavior, which make them worthy and 
deserving, a pure and holy “field of merit.” Laypeople 
acquire merit through giving food, clothing, shelter, 
and other material support to the ordained, and merit¬ 
making by laity to the ordained has been a central as¬ 
pect of lay life in all Buddhist societies. Prohibitions 
on the ordained acquiring individual wealth, as well as 
prohibitions on sexual activity, make the ordained de¬ 
pendent upon laity for their living and the perpetua¬ 
tion of a religious order. 

The textual legacy 

Laity in early Buddhist texts are referred to as upasaka 
(laymen) and upasika (laywomen), devoted followers 
of Buddhist teaching, and they are distinguished from 
ordinary householders. Lay followers should take 
proper care of the monks during the retreats, hear the 
dharma expounded at that time and on the monthly 
Posadha (Pali, Uposatha ) days, take the three refuges, 
follow the first five sllas or moral rules (refraining 
from taking life, stealing, unchastity, lying, and tak¬ 
ing intoxicants), offer robes to the monks at the end 
of the rainy season, undertake pilgrimage, and ven¬ 
erate stupas containing relics of the Buddha. The 
Sigalovada-sutta (Discourse to Sigala ) urges laity to re¬ 
vere their parents, spouses and children, friends and 
companions, and religious teachers. Instructions 
specifically for women direct them in various texts to 


be capable in work, to manage servants well, to be 
physically attractive to their husbands, and to man¬ 
age his fortune well. 

Theravada Buddhism has traditionally empha¬ 
sized a strong distinction between the ordained and 
the laity. The nikayas show that laity can reach the first 
three stages of sanctity ( sotapanna, sakadagami, and 
anagami), but they cannot become arhats. Instead, 
they aim for a better rebirth. Recent studies suggest, 
nevertheless, that the Sutta Pitaka also contains a sec¬ 
ond, contrasting view on the laity, holding that laity 
can attain enlightenment. The Mahavagge Mandapey- 
yakatha depicts the Buddha teaching the four noble 
truths and the eightfold path to the laity, and the 
Nakulapita-sutta (Discourse to Nakulapitd) has the 
Buddha teaching a layman about the five aggregates 
and the error of confusing these with the self. 

With the appearance of early Mahayana in the first 
century, new concepts and practices developed, widen¬ 
ing the laity’s scope. The cardinal idea of emptiness 
undermined all conceptual oppositions, including that 
between monastics and laity. The idea of the bod- 
hisattva who purposefully remains in the world to 
save others further undermined the dichotomy sepa¬ 
rating the ordained and laity, and the idea of the lay 
bodhisattva emerged. 

The quintessential example of the lay bodhisattva 
is the layman Vimalakirti, in the Vimalaklrtinirdesa 
(The Teaching of Viamalaklrti), composed between 
the first century b.c.e. and first century c.E. Vimalakirti 
expounds on the nature of emptiness, exhibiting his 
wisdom to an immense assembly of holy men and 
bodhisattvas. He ridicules their doctrinal abstrac¬ 
tions and pretensions to a higher status than the 
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Laypersons dip lotus flowers in holy water and sprinkle it on themselves at Phra Kaew Monastery, Bangkok, Thailand, 1991. © Don 
Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 


laity. Other sutras continue the themes of this work, 
sometimes introducing laywomen as the protagonists. 
Two such examples are Vimalaklrti’s daughter in the 
Candrottaradarikavyakarana-sutra (Discourse on the 
Prediction Made about the Girl Candrottara ) and 
Queen Srimala in the SrimaladevTsimhanada-sutra 
( Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala). 

Other Mahayana texts present filial piety as a kind 
of Buddhist morality, in a concession to the promi¬ 
nence of this principle especially among the laity in 
East Asia. The central role of the priesthood in funer¬ 
ary and ancestral rites in East Asian Buddhism stems 
from the elevation of filial piety as an ethical ideal in 
such works as the Ullambana-sutra. 

Laity in Theravada countries 

Lay life in Theravada countries is greatly influenced by 
the custom of men entering a Buddhist monastery for 
a period of time, later returning to lay life. Nearly all 
Burmese men and about half the men in Thailand, 
Laos, and Cambodia have spent at least one rains- 
retreat, and often much longer, as an ordained monk. 


This means that the laity of several Theravada coun¬ 
tries has significant personal experience of monastic 
life, unparalleled by any comparable custom in coun¬ 
tries where Mahayana predominates. This custom cre¬ 
ates close ties between laity and the ordained and 
expands the range of religious experience for lay men. 
Women are excluded because the tradition of valid or¬ 
dination for nuns is believed to have died out. 

Lay practice revolves around the precepts and 
merit-making activities. Laypeople observe the five ba¬ 
sic precepts already discussed, and on holy days they 
may take a further five: refraining from sex, eating af¬ 
ter noon, perfumes and adornments, seeing public en¬ 
tertainments, and the use of grand beds. Giving food 
to monks on a daily basis is a widespread practice, as 
is contributing to such ceremonies as a man’s ordina¬ 
tion, New Year’s, an abbot’s promotion, meals for 
monks, presentation of robes, cremations, and to gen¬ 
eral monastery fund-raising or repairs. Donations may 
take the form of money, items involved in a particu¬ 
lar ceremony, or they may be things monks are allowed 
to own, such as bedding, a razor, an umbrella, or a nee- 
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die and thread. Founding and supporting schools and 
hospitals is also religiously meritorious. The perfor¬ 
mance of meritorious giving thus creates and strength¬ 
ens the connections between monastic and lay society. 

Laity in Mahayana countries 

In East Asia ritual merit transfer is the basic motif 
structuring the relation between laity and the ordained. 
In essence, descendants make gifts to monastics, who 
transfer the merit to descendants’ ancestors in order 
to ensure them a better rebirth or a more comfort¬ 
able existence in the other world. Merit transfer has 
also become institutionalized in the mid-summer 
Ghost Festival, based on the Ullambana-sutra. 

A wide variety of devotional practices are performed 
by lay Buddhists in China, Korea, and Japan, includ¬ 
ing veneration of such sacred objects as Buddhist im¬ 
ages, relics, and stupas; copying and reciting sutras, 
prayers, and formulas; use of Buddhist rosaries, amu¬ 
lets and talismans; pilgrimage; and participation in 
cults and rites for particular buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
including Sakyamuni, Maitreya, Amitabha, Avaloki- 
tesvara, Ksitigharba, Bhaisajyaguru, Samantabhadra, 
Acala, and others. 

Chinese laity formed societies for reciting the Bud¬ 
dha’s name, for study, and for publication as early as 
the Six Dynasties (222-589). The tradition of the 
learned layman in China had a prototype in Pang Yun 
(born ca. 740), “Layman P’ang,” whose Chan sayings 
were later collected as Pang jushi yulu (The Recorded 
Sayings of Layman Pang). He gave away his house and 
sank his possessions in a boat, taking up a wandering 
life and studying under several Chan masters, though 
not becoming a monk. 

A Buddhist revival in the late Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) grew out of a lay movement of provin¬ 
cial gentry, who underwrote the founding of monas¬ 
teries, sponsored the clergy, and enthusiastically 
practiced Buddhist devotions. Gentry went on pil¬ 
grimage to Buddhist monasteries, composed poems 
about them, and restored them. They corresponded 
with monks, attended lectures, chanted Buddhist texts 
and the Buddha’s name, and burned incense. They or¬ 
ganized lay associations with names like Lotus Soci¬ 
ety for pure land devotions, or associations for 
liberating captive animals. They participated in pub¬ 
lic rites called “Bathing the Buddha” for the Buddha’s 
birthday and the Ghost Festival. 

During the late Qing dynasty (1644-1911) and the 
Republican period (1911-1920), the number of Bud¬ 


dhist lay societies grew rapidly, attracting literati and 
bourgeoisie adherents. Merit clubs operated vegetar¬ 
ian restaurants in the cities, and study groups met to 
discuss sacred texts or to hear lectures by visiting 
monks. Recitation clubs gathered to recite the Bud¬ 
dha’s name in the hope of being reborn in the West¬ 
ern Pure Land. Founded by a Hangzhou businessman 
in 1920, the Right Faith Society operated a clinic and 
a boys’ primary school, also providing soup kitchens, 
free coffins for the poor, and a widows’ home. The 
Buddhist Pure Karma Society, founded in Shanghai in 
1925, ran an orphanage and a clinic dispensing free 
medicine; it also broadcast a nightly radio program. 

In ancient Korea, lay practice centered on worship 
of both Maitreya and Amitabha. Chanting Amitabha’s 
name was a central lay practice. Pure land faith was 
propagated through Buddhist folk tales from the uni¬ 
fied Silla dynasty (668-935) that were later incorpo¬ 
rated into a history, Samguk yusa (Memorabilia of 
the Three Kingdoms, 1285). This work reflects strong 
lay participation in Buddhism and also shows that lay 
associations were formed around pure land practice. 

Ancient and medieval Japan exhibited a rich vari¬ 
ety of lay Buddhist practices, including pilgrimage to 
famous monasteries and sacred mountains or around 
circuit routes devoted to Avalokitesvara or the histor¬ 
ical Buddhist figure Kukai (774-835); sponsoring 
Buddhist art works and ceremonies; and building or 
repairing temples. The Great Buddha statue of Todaiji 
in Nara was completed in 752, in part by lay contri¬ 
butions organized by the lay Buddhist En no Ubasoku 
(from Sanskrit upasaka). 

Classical literature is replete with images of laity. In 
984 a lay noble, Minamoto Tamenori, completed the 
Sanboe (Illustrations of the Three Jewels), an illustrated 
collection of Buddhist tales in three volumes, as a guide 
to Buddhism for an imperial princess. It included tales 
of Japanese Buddhists, the miracles achieved through 
their devotions, and stories of meritorious people 
whose good deeds produced rewards in this life and 
the next. 

Especially after periods of warfare, many widows 
adopted a semimonastic style of life, taking the ton- 
sure though not necessarily living in a monastery, 
forming societies to commission or repair statues, and 
devoting themselves to prayers for the souls of the 
dead. Sometimes such women congregated near a 
monastery and performed tasks like laundry and food 
provisioning for the monks. 
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Monks receive alms from lay Buddhists at Phra Dhammakaya 
Monastery near Bangkok, Thailand, 1991. © Don Farber 2003. 
All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 

During the Edo period (1600-1868), the entire pop¬ 
ulation was legally required to affiliate with a Buddhist 
monastery. These inalterable, exclusive affiliations 
were established by family units and passed down 
through generations. In return for supporting the 
monasteries and their priests, the priests performed the 
family’s funerals and periodic ancestral rites. Although 
the legal obligation of monastery affiliation dissolved 
in the 1870s, the fact of family graves and records be¬ 
ing kept by the monasteries means that these affilia¬ 
tions have largely been preserved. 

Laity established associations for pilgrimage and for 
the recitation of Amitabha’s name or the title of the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). Stories 
of the ideal layperson, based on historical individuals, 
were published by the True Pure Land sect during the 
Edo period in collections called ojoden (tales of rebirth 
[in the pure land]). These tales vividly illustrated val¬ 
ued traits: filial piety, honesty, compassion, devotion 


to reciting Amitabha’s name, and strong conviction of 
the certain rebirth in the Western Pure Land. 

Laity and modernization 

The modernization of Buddhist societies has brought 
sweeping changes. The extension of the franchise and 
expanded political participation in secular life colored 
religious life, creating the expectation that laity should 
be able to influence the character of Buddhist institu¬ 
tions. The spread of literacy has enabled laity to read 
and interpret sacred scripture with increasing inde¬ 
pendence from the ordained. Higher education hones 
a critical spirit and encourages skepticism regarding 
clergy’s preeminence over the laity and their monop¬ 
oly over funerals and other rituals. The prestige of sci¬ 
ence and rationality in modernizing societies further 
nurtures a critical view of traditional religious beliefs, 
practices, and institutions. 

The encounter with Christian missionaries and 
Western imperialism was an important catalyst to Bud¬ 
dhist revival movements, and laymen have frequently 
played significant roles. The lay branch of the Buddhist 
Theosophical Society, founded in Sri Lanka in 1880, 
created a press, the Buddhist English School (later 
Ananda College), and a newspaper, The Buddhist. 
Prominent laity like Anagarika Dharmapala (born 
David Hewavitarne, 1864-1933) acquired their first ex¬ 
perience of activism in the Buddhist Theosophical So¬ 
ciety and in the Young Men’s Buddhist Association 
(later renamed the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress), 
founded in Colombo in 1898 by C. S. Dissanayake. 

Dharmapala founded the first international Bud¬ 
dhist organization, Mahabodhi Society, in Colombo in 
1891, later starting a revival of Buddhism in India, be¬ 
ginning with a project to restore Bodh Gaya. Dharma¬ 
pala linked his support for Buddhism to the struggle 
for Indian independence, so that Buddhist advocacy 
was inseparable from the call for political indepen¬ 
dence. The Indian Buddhist revival did not become a 
mass movement, however, until the leadership of 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar (1891-1956), an attorney 
trained in the United States and Britain who worked 
for the legal emancipation of the Untouchables. De¬ 
spairing of integrating the Untouchables into Hindu 
caste society, he converted to Buddhism in 1950. When 
he called on all Untouchables to convert, mass con¬ 
versions followed in several Indian states. 

In late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Japan, Buddhist reform movements arose, frequently 
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led by groups of priests and laymen, calling for free 
inquiry into traditional beliefs and practices, rejecting 
superstition, and striving to articulate a modern 
Buddhist ethic. One such association, Bukkyo Seito 
Doshikai, published a widely circulated journal called 
Buddhism (Bukkyo), sought inspiration from Unitari- 
anism, embraced skepticism, and even questioned 
whether Mahayana is true Buddhism. Other reform¬ 
ers admired socialism, affirmed equality, and called for 
reform of authoritarian sectarian organizations. Still 
others aligned Buddhism with nationalism, such as 
Nation’s Pillar Society (Kokuchukai), founded in 1914 
by a Nichiren priest who later disrobed and wrote in 
defense of marriage, Tanaka Chigaku (1861-1939). 

Buddhist new religious movements in Japan 

The formalism inherent in the historical origins of 
Japanese temple affiliations has made the country a fer¬ 
tile area for the founding of new religious movements 
expanding the scope of lay Buddhism. In the early 
twentieth century Buddhist new religions emerged, 
based on the belief that the laity possess all necessary 
qualifications to perform funerals and ancestral rites 
without clerical mediation. Reiyukai Kyodan, founded 
in 1930, and its offshoot Rissho Koseikai, founded in 
1938, are two such examples. Both derive from 
Nichiren Buddhism and emphasize ancestor worship 
through the Lotus Sutra. 

After World War II, many more Buddhist new re¬ 
ligions emerged. The largest is Soka Gakkai, which 
was founded in 1930 but which did not become a mass 
movement until after 1945. Its main religious practices 
are chanting the title of the Lotus Sutra and studying 
its doctrines. It founded a political party in 1964. Soka 
Gakkai was originally affiliated with a branch of the 
Nichiren school, Nichiren Shoshu, but this connec¬ 
tion was abolished in 1991. Soka Gakkai maintains an 
extensive program of peace work and branches 
throughout the world. With membership estimated at 
seventeen million, it is one of the largest—if not the 
largest—Buddhist lay associations in history. 

In recent years Buddhist new religions deriving 
from Shingon Buddhism, such as Agon-shu, Shinn- 
yoen, and Gedatsukai, have been founded. In 1995 the 
Buddhist new religion Aum Shinrikyo, founded in 
1986, carried out an attack on the Tokyo subway sys¬ 
tem that killed twelve people and required some five 
thousand to be hospitalized. The founder, Asahara 
Shoko, hoped to cause Armageddon to fulfill his 


prophecy of the millennium. This group had no affil¬ 
iation with any branch of Japanese Buddhism; it drew 
its main doctrines from Tibetan Buddhism mixed with 
the founder’s eclectic readings in Christianity and 
Western millenarianism. 

See also: Merit and Merit-making; Monasticism 
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LALITAVISTARA 

The Lalitavistara, of late but uncertain date (ca. fourth 
century C.E.), is an important Sanskrit biography that 
recounts in both prose and verse the life of the Bud¬ 
dha from his preexistence in Tusita heaven to his first 
sermon at Sarnath. Originally written in Sanskrit, it is 
Mahayanist in its view of Sakyamuni, embellishing his 
life story with accounts of miracles and evidence of his 
supernatural nature. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Sanskrit, Buddhist Lit¬ 
erature in 
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LAMA 

A lama is a Tibetan Buddhist teacher. In the most nar¬ 
row sense, the term bla ma (pronounced “lama”) refers 
to a lay or ordained religious instructor. It is also com¬ 
monly used by Tibetans as a title for tulku (sprul sku), 
a reincarnated teacher. The prominent position of the 
lama in Tibetan Buddhism gave rise, first in China and 
then in the West, to the misnomer Lamaism to refer 
to Tibetan religion. 

The term hla ma was one of countless neologisms 
invented by early Buddhist translators active in sev¬ 
enth- and eighth-century Tibet. It was coined to ren¬ 
der the Sanskrit term guru, commonly glossed in India 
as “heavy,” in apparent reference to the great burden 
of good qualities and responsibilities the religious 
guide carries. The Tibetan word hla was already en¬ 
dowed with considerable religious weight, referring to 
the life-force or spirit of an individual or corporate en¬ 
tity, such as a family or a community. The bla is mo¬ 
bile, able to establish residence in numerous external 
places or objects called bla gnas, or “bla support.” 
Damage to the bla gnas is harmful, even fatal, to the 
person to whom it belongs. More perilous still is the 
ever-present danger that the bla might wander away or 
be stolen by demons, to the detriment of the person 
or group. Rituals are commonly performed to prevent 
the loss of the bla and call it back when it has departed. 


Bla also caries the senses of “high,” “appropriate,” 
and “lord,” and was used to translate the Sanskrit terms 
pati (lord) and urdhvam (elevated). The second part 
of the word, ma, can be read as either a substantive 
marker, a negative particle, or “mother.” The multi¬ 
valence of both syllables has led to near-countless et¬ 
ymologies of the term by Tibetan and Western exegetes 
alike, among them “highest” (literally, “none above”) 
and “exalted mother.” 

The lama, incarnate or otherwise, occupies a cen¬ 
tral role in Tibetan Buddhism. This status can in part 
be attributed to the influence of tantric Buddhism. The 
tantric guru serves as the conduit for the teachings, 
transmitting secret instruction and rites though a se¬ 
ries of initiations. The tantric practitioner is enjoined 
to view his or her guru as a buddha, more precious 
than any other buddhas or bodhisattvas. Because of 
this the lama is considered in Tibet to be the fourth 
jewel, equal if not superior to the buddha, dharma, and 
SANGHA. 

This exalted status is perhaps a reason for the in¬ 
vention of Lamaism, a term that has its roots in 
eighteenth-century China. Since the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, powerful Tibetan lamas interacted with Mongol 
and Chinese imperial rulers, who referred to the lamas 
as seng, the term for Chinese monks. In the eighteenth 
century, however, the category of the Tibetan Buddhist 
master was differentiated from seng and transliterated 
as lama. This gave rise to the term lama jiao, the reli¬ 
gion of bla ma, whence came the English Lamaism. The 
term was adopted by Western travelers and scholars of 
Tibet who routinely viewed Tibetan religion as a de¬ 
based mingling of indigenous Tibetan animism with 
“pure” Indian Buddhism, and hence literally unwor¬ 
thy of being called Buddhism. Though usage persists, 
the term Lamaism is considered offensive by Tibetans 
and is by and large dropping out of circulation. 
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LANGUAGE, BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF 

The earliest Buddhist discussions of language are 
found in the canonical literature, where the principal 
focus is on the correct use of speech. In Majjhimanik- 
aya (Middle Length Discourses ) 58, for example, the 
Buddha advises his followers to consider before they 
speak whether what they are about to say is factual, 
true, beneficial, endearing, and agreeable to others. If 
what one was thinking of saying is false or harmful, 
then one should not say it at all. If it is true and ben¬ 
eficial but is likely to be unpleasant to the hearer, then 
one should wait for a suitable occasion to say it. Even 
if what one has an urge to say meets all those criteria, 
one should still wait for the correct time to say it. Be¬ 
ing mindful of one’s speech is said in that canonical 
text to be a natural manifestation of kindness and sym¬ 
pathy for others. 

As Buddhist scholasticism developed in India, 
scholastics became increasingly occupied with criticiz¬ 
ing non-Buddhist schools and defending Buddhism 
against criticisms made by non-Buddhists. Among the 
many topics that were debated by scholastics, one of 
the most important was the issue of the authority of 
scriptures. It was in the context of discussing this is¬ 
sue that most of the Buddhist reflections on the nature 
of language occurred. 

In such Pali canonical sources as the Suttanipata, 
the Buddha is portrayed as telling his followers that the 
Vedas had been composed by unscrupulous Brahman 
priests who were intent on duping people into hiring 
them to perform expensive religious rituals. In de¬ 
fending the authority of the Vedas against Buddhists 
and other critics, scholastics within the Brahmanical 
tradition devised two different and mutually incom¬ 
patible strategies. The first strategy consisted in at¬ 
tributing the Vedic texts to God. The argument was 
that God, being omniscient and benevolent, could nei¬ 
ther deceive nor be deceived, and therefore every text 
composed by him is necessarily reliable. The second 
strategy consisted in claiming that the Vedic texts had 


never been composed by anyone and were therefore 
eternal. The argument here was that errors occur in 
texts only because of the limited knowledge and in¬ 
tegrity of imperfect authors. But if a text has no au¬ 
thor at all, then it has no author whose limitations are 
liable to introduce errors into the text. An authorless 
text is therefore error-free and hence perfectly reli¬ 
able. Both of these Brahmanical strategies involved 
claiming that the language of the Vedic texts was dif¬ 
ferent from any ordinary human language. Various 
features of the Vedic form of Sanskrit were adduced 
as evidence that Vedic Sanskrit was eternal and un¬ 
evolving and that it was the ultimate source of all hu¬ 
man languages, which could therefore all be seen as 
corrupted versions of the pristine Sanskrit language. 
Moreover, it was claimed that the relationship be¬ 
tween a Sanskrit word and the object that it denotes 
is eternally fixed. The Sanskrit name for any object is 
the object’s true name; its name in any other language 
was merely a matter of human convention and con¬ 
venience. The Brahmanical writer Bhartrhari (fifth 
century), against whose views several Buddhist 
scholastics articulated their views on language, argued 
that knowledge from the Veda surpassed both per¬ 
sonal experience and reasoning, since both empirical 
investigation and logic are limited to the particular 
limitations of the individual, while the Veda has none 
of these human limitations. 

Disagreeing with the Brahmanical view that Sanskrit 
has a privileged place among all languages and is the 
only legitimate language for rituals, the Buddha 
strongly advised that dharma teachers should com¬ 
municate in the vernacular language of their audience. 
No language is intrinsically more pure or expressive 
than any other; a language is expressive only if it is un¬ 
derstood by both the speaker and the hearer. 

Among the first of the Buddhist scholastics to 
argue extensively against the Brahmanical tradition 
on issues of language was DignAga (fl. ca. 500 C.E.). 
Dignaga’s principal claim was that all language is 
nothing more than a system of signs governed by 
conventional rules that are established by the con¬ 
sensus of the language-using community. Since lan¬ 
guage consists of signs, the interpretation of language 
is nothing but a special application of inference. In 
much the same way that the observation of a column 
of smoke could be taken as a sign that fire is burn¬ 
ing somewhere, the spoken or written word fire can 
be seen as a sign that the person who uses it is think¬ 
ing something about fire. 
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Two important claims about language follow from 
the claim that linguistic interpretation is a species of 
inference. First, it follows that since all inference is fal¬ 
lible, any knowledge communicated through any lan¬ 
guage is also fallible. Second, it follows that since the 
knowledge gained through inference is much more 
vague and imprecise than knowledge gained through 
direct experience, linguistically communicated knowl¬ 
edge is much less precise and of lower practical value 
than knowledge gained through direct experience. This 
means that any body of scripture, whether the Veda or 
the canonical literature of Buddhism, is of limited 
value. Only personal experience can be fully trusted. 
DharmakIrti (ca. 600-ca. 660) and other Buddhists 
who followed Dignaga argued that what made Bud¬ 
dhist canonical literature valuable was that it contained 
advice that, when followed properly, would help peo¬ 
ple reduce the amount of suffering that they experi¬ 
ence in the world. Buddhist canonical sources, in other 
words, were seen as valuable not because they tell the 
truth, as the Brahmans claimed the Vedas do, but be¬ 
cause they suggest methods by which people may dis¬ 
cover the truth for themselves. 

Although Indian Buddhist apologists were critical 
of many Brahmanical views concerning language, one 
belief that was never questioned was that mantras had 
the power to heal and achieve various other results in 
the physical world. The Buddha forbade monks utter¬ 
ing mantras for material gain, but he also forbade 
monks the practice of medicine for profit. The warn¬ 
ing against mantras was therefore only against the 
Brahmanical practice of reciting them for material re¬ 
ward. Philosophers such as DharmakIrti and his fol¬ 
lowers, while being opposed to the recitation of 
mantras for personal rewards, expressed their convic¬ 
tion that mantras have the power to alter conditions 
in the material world and thus must be used with dis¬ 
cretion and compassion. 

See also: Buddhavacana (Word of the Buddha); 
DharanI; Languages; Logic 
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LANGUAGES 

As it spread throughout Asia, Buddhism succeeded in 
crossing a remarkable number of linguistic bound¬ 
aries, in some cases being transposed into languages 
very different from those spoken in India. Its doctrines 
came to be presented orally in numerous languages 
and dialects, and its canonical literature, once written 
down, was translated into over a dozen languages even 
in premodern times. Since the historical sources do 
not permit scholars to identify all the languages used 
for oral presentations of the teaching, the following 
entry will focus on written expressions, considering 
oral transmission during only the early period of In¬ 
dian Buddhism. 

Whether any words of the Buddha are preserved in 
his own tongue is a matter of dispute. The Theravada 
claims that Pali, the Middle Indian language used by 
that school for its scriptures, was the language of the 
Buddha. Modern research, however, has convincingly 
shown Pali to be a western, or rather a west-central, 
dialect of Middle Indian, while the Buddha himself 
must have spoken an eastern dialect, most probably 
Old MagadhI, the local language of the area in which 
he wandered, or perhaps some form of “Gangetic 
koine.” Not a single utterance of the Buddha is pre¬ 
served in that language, but certain words and forms 
in the Pali canon reveal traces of a transposition from 
the eastern into the western dialect. Therefore it is 
safe to assume that during the early phases of its 
transmission, the word of the Buddha was transposed 
into local dialects wherever Buddhist monks traveled 
and taught. 

The Buddha himself is said to have regulated the 
use of languages or dialects for the spread of his teach¬ 
ing. According to a difficult passage preserved in var¬ 
ious vinayas, two monks, both former brahmins, asked 
the Buddha for permission to redact the teaching in a 
form corresponding to (Vedic) Sanskrit in order to 
avoid corruptions. The Buddha, however, declined the 
request and apparently ordered that everybody should 
transmit his teaching in their own (spoken) language. 
This passage is generally understood as permitting the 
use of the various vernaculars for the spread of the doc¬ 
trine; it is consistent with the exoteric nature of Bud¬ 
dhism and its basic intention of making its doctrines 
accessible to everybody, in deliberate contrast to brah- 
minical restrictions. 

It is questionable whether any kind of Urkanon took 
shape during the lifetime of the Buddha or soon after. 
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Initially, preservation of the teachings with their word¬ 
ing unaltered was not considered a necessary criterion 
of authenticity, and this contributed greatly to foster¬ 
ing linguistic diversity and spreading the teaching as 
Buddhism left its homeland in the Ganges plain. The 
texts that had hitherto been transmitted orally were 
then transposed into other more or less supraregional 
Middle Indian dialects to facilitate understanding and 
wider dissemination. At present we know of only two, 
Pali and Gandhari, Pali being a western dialect, 
whereas Gandhari was widely used in the northwest¬ 
ern part of the subcontinent and, with the growth of 
the Kushan empire, in Bactria and Central Asia. Pali 
became the canonical language of the Theravada 
school, and Gandhari that of the Dharmaguptaka. 
Considerably later sources mention other Prakrits used 
by various schools, namely PaisacI, Apabhramsa, and 
Maddhyoddesika. Apabhramsa is assigned to the 
Sammatlyas or to the Sthaviras, and Maddhyoddesika 
to either the Sthaviras or the Mahasamghika school. 

All schools must at first have transmitted their 
canonical texts in Prakrit. Some of them, like the Ther¬ 
avada, retained their Middle Indian language, while 
others participated in the so-called Sanskrit renais¬ 
sance and started to Sanskritize their received litera¬ 
ture. Sanskritization was apparently a gradual process 
permitting schools that were spread over a vast area to 
undergo different regional developments. The litera¬ 
ture of the (Mula-)Sarvastivada is preserved only in 
Buddhist Sanskrit, but its older layers reveal many 
traces of the underlying Prakrit. Surviving fragments 
suggest that the Dharmaguptakas also took part in the 
process of Sanskritization, at least in Central Asia. The 
growing number of fragments found in Afghanistan 
since 1994 supports the view that the Mahasamghikas, 
and especially the Lokottaravada, used a specific mix¬ 
ture of Prakrit and Sanskrit that may be termed Bud¬ 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit in the true sense, and which was 
probably referred to as Maddhyoddesika (intermedi¬ 
ate recitation), a term not yet fully understood. 

Retention or translation 

When Buddhism began to spread beyond the Indian 
subcontinent, missionaries and local followers were 
confronted with the problem of how to communicate 
the teaching, the rituals, and the literature in a totally 
different linguistic environment. Basically, two possi¬ 
bilities offered themselves: to preserve the Indian lan¬ 
guage used so far, or to translate into the local 
language. Preserving the Indian original offered prac¬ 
titioners several advantages, among them a sense of 


the sacredness of oral and written texts derived from 
their use of the holy language supposedly spoken in 
the homeland of the Buddha or even by the Buddha 
himself; continuing access to other Indian sources; 
and, very importantly, unambiguousness in termino¬ 
logical matters. It also provided a useful common cur¬ 
rency in a multiethnic and multilingual environment, 
no small issue when a Buddhist missionary movement 
came to be supported by the ruling powers for its uni¬ 
fying potential. On the other hand, Indian languages 
would have been incomprehensible to most followers 
outside India and a deterrent to prospective converts, 
especially in areas where non-Indo-European lan¬ 
guages were spoken. This unintelligibility would have 
facilitated their readiness to exchange the Indian orig¬ 
inal for a more suitable vernacular, even if it neces¬ 
sitated the gargantuan task of finding at least 
approximate equivalents in the target language for dif¬ 
ficult Indian Buddhist terminology. Discussions pre¬ 
served in several Chinese and Tibetan treatises clearly 
show that some translators were well aware of the 
methodological, philological, and cultural problems 
involved in the translation process; their reflections on 
these problems resulted in attempts to establish guide¬ 
lines for bridging the linguistic and cultural divide. 

In the course of history both these possibilities— 
retention of the Indian original and translation into 
the vernacular—were employed, sometimes side by 
side. Several times the vernacular chosen for transla¬ 
tion became itself a transregional “church” language 
(i.e., the idiom used for canonical scriptures and litur¬ 
gical purposes) when its specific form of Buddhism 
crossed further linguistic borders, as in the case of Chi¬ 
nese and Tibetan. Although no Buddhist tradition de¬ 
veloped prescriptions for or against the use of a specific 
language, in most cases one observes a slowly but 
steadily increasing tendency to regard the language of 
the written canonical texts as sacred, and this greatly 
reduced the original openness to linguistic changes 
characteristic of the early period of oral transmission 
in India. Wherever the language of the canonical liter¬ 
ature was not identical with the vernacular, sooner or 
later the vernacular came to be used for the produc¬ 
tion of a sometimes very rich noncanonical Buddhist 
literature consisting of commentaries, story collec¬ 
tions, manuals, poetry, devotional texts, and the like, 
and sometimes this led to the development of a new 
literary language in its own right. Examples are the use 
of Newari, Tamil, and Old Javanese alongside Sanskrit, 
and Thai, Japanese, and Mongolian alongside Pali, 
Chinese, and Tibetan, respectively. 
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Central Asia. A most interesting case exemplifying the 
various possibilities is Central Asia, where various 
forms of Buddhism coexisted during the second half 
of the first millennium. First, there were some ethnic 
groups, notably speakers of the two dialects of Tochar- 
ian (the easternmost form of western Indo-European), 
of the two Saka dialects, Tumshuq and Khotanese 
(Middle Iranian), and of Uigur (a Turkish language), 
who continued to use Sanskrit as their “church” lan¬ 
guage, but also translated scriptures into their vernac¬ 
ular and composed their own Buddhists texts. That 
these ethnic groups transmitted scriptures in Sanskrit 
is proven by the existence of a considerable number of 
bilingual manuscripts and texts, manuscripts where 
glosses in one of the local languages are added to a San¬ 
skrit text between the lines, as well as texts, at least in 
the case of the Tocharians and Uigurs, where the San¬ 
skrit original and the vernacular translation alternate 
word by word or sentence by sentence in the same line. 
Second, there were the Chinese and the Tibetans, both 
of whom translated Buddhist literature into their own 
languages from the very beginning of missionary ac¬ 
tivity in their countries. Finally, there is the specific 
case of the Sogdians, speakers of another Middle Iran¬ 
ian language, whose merchants must have been in¬ 
strumental in spreading Indian Buddhism and its 
literature from the Kushan empire to China. When 
they started in the second half of the first millennium 
to translate Buddhist texts into Sogdian, they did so 
from Chinese translations of Indian originals. All this 
can be gleaned from Central Asian manuscript finds, 
and specifically from the walled-up library in Dun- 
huang, where texts in all these different languages 
were found side by side. 

According to Jan Nattier no translation of an Indian 
Buddhist text into a vernacular is found west of Kash¬ 
gar, the westernmost town in the Tarim basin. So far, 
recent manuscript finds in Afghanistan confirm her 
view, since nearly all the texts are written in Indian lan¬ 
guages. There is only one exception—a Buddhist text in 
Bactrian, yet another Middle Iranian language, but at 
present it is not clear whether it is a translation or a rit¬ 
ual text written in the vernacular for a specific purpose. 

China and East Asia. As soon as Buddhism reached 
China it proved necessary to translate its texts into Chi¬ 
nese. One reason for this must have been the extreme 
grammatical and phonetic differences between Indian 
languages and Chinese; another reason was the sheer 
foreignness of Buddhism to the Chinese, whose highly 
sophisticated and literary culture was distinguished by 


rather different value systems and aesthetic percep¬ 
tions. Translation techniques went through various 
models and periods, starting with the second-century 
translator An Shigao, who made extensive use of the 
vocabulary and other features of the spoken language. 
This tendency to incorporate vernacular elements was 
followed by a period that was characterized by an at¬ 
tempt to employ Daoist vocabulary to express Bud¬ 
dhist terms and ideas, and to write in a more literary 
mode. A new standard was set during the fifth century 
when the famous translator Kumarajiva (350-409/ 
413) introduced the translation bureau, a team of Chi¬ 
nese and foreign specialists who, usually under state 
patronage, jointly took care of the various steps in¬ 
volved in the translation process. Similar institutions 
were set up several times in the history of Central and 
East Asian Buddhism—for example, in Tibet during 
its imperial age, and later in Central Asia and China 
for the translations of the Tangut, Mongol, and 
Manchu versions of the tripitaka. 

As Chinese culture became paradigmatic through¬ 
out East Asia, Buddhism went along with it. In its 
Sinitic form, Buddhism spread to Korea, Japan, and 
Vietnam, and literary Chinese became the “church” 
language of Buddhist literature throughout East Asia. 
In Central Asia, as mentioned above, Chinese transla¬ 
tions served as the basis for all the translations into 
Sogdian, but also for many into Uigur and some into 
Tibetan. Between the eleventh and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, a considerable number of translations—first of 
Chinese, then also of Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
texts—were further translated into Tangut or Xixia, 
another Sino-Tibetan language used in the Tangut 
empire northwest of China, before its destruction by 
Genghis Khan. 

Tibet and Mongolia. Buddhism reached Tibet 
around the seventh century. From the very beginning, 
apparently, texts were translated into the vernacular, 
but they did not encounter an existing literary heritage 
as they had in China; indeed the traditional sources in¬ 
form us that the Tibetan script was created specifically 
to translate Buddhist materials. A few of the early 
translations are preserved. Their grammar is often 
awkward, if not contrary to Tibetan usage, because of 
their attempt to reproduce the word order of the In¬ 
dian original, and different Tibetan words are em¬ 
ployed to express the same Buddhist term. Another 
difference from the situation in China concerned the 
role of Buddhism in Tibet: It appears that from the be¬ 
ginning Buddhism served domestic political purposes 
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and received considerable support from the royal 
court. This close relationship with royal power led at 
the beginning of the ninth century to a singular event 
in the translation history of Buddhist literature. With 
a view to setting general standards for translation 
methods and producing renditions intelligible to 
everybody, the king issued a decree laying down com¬ 
pulsory rules for translators. To implement the decree, 
a royal translation bureau published a list of about 
ninety-five hundred Sanskrit technical terms and their 
standard Tibetan equivalents, together with a treatise 
explaining the translation of some four hundred Bud¬ 
dhist terms. After that, fresh translations were made 
and the older ones revised according to these new rules, 
which continued to be observed after the fall of the 
royal dynasty in the mid-ninth century until the end 
of the translation period in the fifteenth century. This 
led to a unique phenomenon in the Buddhist world: 
The language of nearly all Tibetan translations is ex¬ 
tremely standardized and, usually without violating the 
rules of Tibetan grammar, faithful to the Sanskrit orig¬ 
inals to a degree never again reached in any other lan¬ 
guage used for translating Buddhist texts. 

Like Buddhist Chinese for East Asia, Classical Ti¬ 
betan became the “church” language for much of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. In the final period of their Buddhist tradition, 
the Uigurs translated several works from Tibetan. Af¬ 
ter the Mongols arrived in the domain of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism in the sixteenth century, Tibetan texts were 
continuously translated into Mongolian. During the 
eighteenth century Chinese emperors even supported 
complete Mongolian translations of the Bka’ ’gyur 
(Kanjur) and Bstan ’gyur (Tan jur), the two collections 
of canonical translations in Tibetan. Mongolian lamas 
wrote works in Mongolian, but Mongolian never suc¬ 
ceeded in replacing Tibetan as the prime language for 
ritual and literature. From Inner Mongolia in the east 
to Buryatia and the Kalmyk steppe in the west, Mon¬ 
gols continued to study Buddhism in Tibetan. As in 
the case of the Mongolians, in the eighteenth century 
the Chinese Qianlong emperor, whose dynasty was of 
Manchu origin, sponsored the translation of canoni¬ 
cal texts into Manchu. Although these translations 
were made from Chinese recensions, the collection was 
then styled Bka’ ’gyur after the Tibetan model. How¬ 
ever, this enormous effort was primarily a political ges¬ 
ture and, unlike the Mongolian case, did not lead to 
Buddhist literary activity in Manchu. 

South and Southeast Asia. Wherever Buddhism 
spread in South and Southeast Asia, its canonical lit¬ 


erature was not transposed into the many vernaculars, 
but remained Indian. Depending on the background 
of the missionaries involved, it continued to be trans¬ 
mitted in either Pali or Sanskrit. Although the canon 
of the Theravada came to be written in many different 
scripts, such as Sinhalese, Burmese, Thai, and Khmer, 
its language until modern times was always Pali, and 
Pali remained the medium of Buddhist ritual and 
scholarship in Sri Lanka and in all the Theravada coun¬ 
tries of Southeast Asia. Individual texts of the canon, 
however, were translated into various vernaculars 
(Burmese, Khmer, Lanna Thai, Mon, Thai) from the 
eleventh century onward, and in these and several 
other vernaculars (Arakanese, Lao, Shan, Tai Khun, 
Tai Lue), rich indigenous Buddhist literatures were 
created. Sanskrit was used by other traditions of Bud¬ 
dhism, most of them following Mahayana or even 
Tantrayana doctrines, in Burma, Laos, and Cambodia 
before the arrival of Theravada, and in Java and Bali. 

Modem vernaculars 

All this has changed dramatically during the last 150 
years. In the West, scholarly studies of Buddhism be¬ 
gan around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the first canonical texts were translated into 
Western languages. Somewhat later, scholars in coun¬ 
tries throughout Asia started systematically to trans¬ 
late texts from their “church” languages into the 
modern vernaculars, especially when this entailed a 
shift between two different language families. As a re¬ 
sult, one can hardly find a literary language in today’s 
world, with the possible exception of Africa, that has 
not been used for translating Buddhist texts, and it 
would also be fair to say that English has now over¬ 
taken Chinese as the most frequently used medium 
for the spread of Buddhist ideas and literature. 

See also: Buddhist Studies; Canon; Chinese, Buddhist 
Influences on Vernacular Literature in; Gandhari, 
Buddhist Literature in; Language, Buddhist Philoso¬ 
phy of; Newari, Buddhist Literature in; Pali, Buddhist 
Literature in; Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in; Sin- 
hala, Buddhist Literature in 
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LANKAVATARA-SUTRA 

The Lankavatara-sutra (Discourse on the Descent into 
Lanka) is a text in the Mahayana tradition, probably 
composed sometime around the fourth century c.E., 
that purports to be a teaching given by the Buddha on 
the island of Sri Lanka. The sutra discusses a number 
of important Mahayana doctrines, including the non¬ 
difference of identity between samsara (or the cycle of 
rebirth) and nirvana, and includes an entire chapter 
devoted to a denunciation of meat-eating. Its organi¬ 
zation and presentation are haphazard, which has led 
a number of scholars to conclude that it is a com¬ 
pendium of heterogeneous materials that saw signifi¬ 
cant later interpolation. There are three extant Chinese 
(Lengqie abadolo bao jing) and two Tibetan ( Lang Kar 
gShegs pa’i mdo ) translations of the text, and one San¬ 
skrit manuscript from Nepal, which was used by Bun- 
yu Nanjio in 1923 to construct a critical edition. 

The Lankavatara-sutra is often associated with the 
Indian Yogacara tradition because it discusses a num¬ 
ber of basic doctrines associated with it, such as the 


storehouse consciousness (alayavijnana), the womb 
of the tathagata (tathagatagarbha), and mind-only 
(cittamatra). However, the Lankavatara-sutra is not 
mentioned in the works of Yogacara “founders” 
Asanga (ca. 320-ca. 390) or Vasubandhu (fourth 
century c.E.). It was far more influential in East Asia, 
and it played a prominent role in the development 
of the Chan tradition. Its importance in East Asia is 
attested by the fact that there are fifteen Chinese 
commentaries on it, the most important of which is 
by Fazang (643-712). It is also one of the nine core 
Mahayana texts (Navagrantha) of Newari Buddhism 
in Nepal. 

See also: Chan School; Yogacara School 
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LAOS 

The primary sources for the history of Buddhism in 
Laos are texts, such as palm leaf and mulberry leaf 
manuscripts, stone and metal inscriptions, traveler’s 
reports, and printed materials. These sources, which 
are held in monastic, governmental, and royal archives, 
provide information on Lao Buddhism from only the 
fourteenth century and after, and many have yet to re¬ 
ceive scholarly scrutiny. A survey of the information 
gleaned from these sources reveals the story of Bud¬ 
dhism in Laos to be a fragmented and contested his¬ 
tory of royal patronage and governmental reform, as 
well as a creative engagement between local, indige¬ 
nous beliefs and a translocal religion. As the various 
kingdoms of what became Laos emerged as regional 
centers of power and wealth, Buddhism helped con¬ 
struct Lao identity. In turn, royal reform, rituals, 
beliefs, aspirations, and vehicles of expression recon¬ 
stituted Lao Buddhism. 

Texts and inscriptions reflect the fragmented and, 
for lack of a better word, syncretic, nature of the early 
history of Lao Buddhism. Generally, the most com¬ 
mon texts found in Laos before the twentieth century 
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are nithans (folktales such as Thao Hung Thao Chuang, 
Sin Xai, Om Lom Dang Kieo), anisamsas (blessings 
used in Buddhist ritual and magical ceremonies), 
parittas (incantations for protection), xalongs (cere¬ 
monial instructions for both lay and religious cere¬ 
monies), aprocryphal JATAKA (noncanonical birth 
stories of the Buddha), nissayas (creative glosses and 
commentaries of Pali texts), and tamnans (relic, im¬ 
age, and monastery histories). Xalongs, anisamsas, and 
parittas are used in everyday house, buffalo, monas¬ 
tery, and bodily blessings; they are also used when 
making love potions and protective tattoos. The tam¬ 
nans show the heavy Buddhist influence in the gov¬ 
ernmental, economic, and military history of Laos. 
Nithans and apocryphal jatakas are intricate and en¬ 
tertaining stories of heroism, romance, and adventure 
that were (and are) often narrated at religious events 
or life-cycle rituals, such as funerals, and at the end of 
the rains retreat. Nithans and apocryphal jatakas were 
also the basis for monastic education and public ser¬ 
mons. What should be emphasized is that Pali canon¬ 
ical texts are often in the minority in these collections. 
Translocal Buddhist narratives and philosophical texts 
have been commented on and adapted by local Lao 
teachers, and these commentaries and adaptations are 
much more popular in Laos than their source texts 
from India and Sri Lanka. 

Although they have yet to be fully surveyed, read, 
and catalogued, Lao Buddhist inscriptions, particu¬ 
larly votive inscriptions, generally provide evidence of 
royal or wealthy lay patronage of certain monasteries. 
They also reflect the great influence that Northern 
Thailand and, after 1560, Burma (Myanmar) had on 
the practice of Buddhism in Laos. One inscription 
from Dansai (formerly part of the Lao Kingdom of Lan 
Xang, but part of Thailand since the mid-nineteenth 
century) tells of Buddhist monks accompanying the 
king to a political meeting with the king of Ayutthaya. 
Another inscription from Wiengjan (the present cap¬ 
ital of Laos) suggests that there were many monks from 
Chiang Mai (Northern Thailand) in the region, which 
would account for similarities in Lao and Northern 
Thai Buddhist and secular literature composed be¬ 
tween 1480 to 1620. 

King Phothisalarat (r. 1520-1547) was probably the 
most active patron of Buddhism and Buddhist litera¬ 
ture in Laos. It is Phothisalarat and his son Xetthathi- 
rat (r. 1548-1571) who were responsible for the 
creation of most of the extant sources of Lao Buddhist 
history. Phothisalarat actively tried to “purify” Lao 
Buddhism by banning magical practices and the wor¬ 


shipping of phi (ghosts) and phrabhum (local deities 
of trees, rocks, waterfalls, etc.). However, modern rit¬ 
uals like the riek kwan, phiik heuan, and bun bang fai 
in various parts of Laos show the limited success of 
his reforms; all of these rituals combine the worship 
and propitiation of phi and phrabhum by Buddhist 
monks with the chanting of Buddhist mantras. The 
practice of drawing magical diagrams ( yantras ) by 
monks and lay experts has also been popular since at 
least the fifteenth century and involves the mixing of 
Buddhist prayers with aspirations to be lucky in love, 
finance, and the avoidance of attacks by knives, guns, 
and poison. 

Laos did not have a printing press until the French 
colonial period (ca. 1893-1954) and only recently has 
there been a regular printing of religious books in Lao. 
These books cover a wide range of subjects, but gen¬ 
erally resemble their palm and mulberry leaf manu¬ 
script predecessors. Still, whether it be printed books, 
inscriptions, or manuscripts, the textual sources resist 
easy classification and cannot be used to provide a 
clear, linear history of Buddhism in Laos. However, 
this should not suggest that Lao scholars from the four¬ 
teenth century to the present did not attempt to write 
(or perhaps preserve orally) historical chronicles. 
There are several extant royal and religious chronicles, 
the most famous being the Nithan Khun Borom (The 
Story of Khun Borom). These chronicles tell of the in¬ 
troduction of Buddhism into Laos under King Fa 
Ngum (r. 1353-1374) in the mid-fourteenth century; 
the growth and reform of Buddhism under King 
Xetthathirat in the late sixteenth century; the move¬ 
ment of monks, scribes, artisans, and so on from Chi¬ 
ang Mai to Laos after the Burmese invasion of the 
former in the 1560s; the patronage and building of nu¬ 
merous monasteries under King Surinyavong (r. 
1638-1695); the burning of the Sisaket Monastery and 
the theft of the Emerald Buddha by the Siamese (Thai) 
in the late eighteenth century; the building of numer¬ 
ous monasteries and the reunification of the three 
kingdoms of Laos (Luang Pabang, Wiengjan, and 
Champasak) by King Anuwong (r. 1804-1828) and the 
subsequent burning of the Wiengjan by the forces of 
Siam in 1827. Still, these chronicles, like Western and 
local modern historical reconstructions written in the 
twentieth century, generally sacrifice accuracy to clar¬ 
ity, covering over the variety of Buddhist beliefs and 
practices with a sheen of unity and linearity. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, travel¬ 
ers’ reports provide information about the history of 
Buddhist practice among the general population, 
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Monks circumambulate the Phra That Luang stopa during an an¬ 
nual ceremony in Vientiane, Laos. © Nik Wheeler/Corbis. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 

information that is lacking in royal chronicles, pro¬ 
tective chants, and relic and monastery histories. 
Travelers’ reports confirm the validity of some of the 
rituals described in folktales and epic poems. The 
multivolume collection by members of the Mission 
Pavie (1879-1895) and the work of Karl Izikowitz in 
the 1930s discuss how local animistic practices of the 
Hmong, Sedang, Moi, and other Lao hill tribes be¬ 
came mixed with Buddhist practices. These sources 
also describe how monks took on the roles of magi¬ 
cians, appeasers of local deities, doctors, and secular 
and religious teachers in Lao villages. Still, aside from 
these reports and many others, a comprehensive 
study of how Buddhism and indigenous Lao religions 
have interacted remains a desideratum. 

After almost a century of war and foreign occupa¬ 
tion, the independent People’s Democratic Republic 
of Laos emerged in 1975. Its Marxist government has 
allowed the practice of Buddhism to flourish and has 
even enlisted Buddhist monks to serve as political ad¬ 


vocates who hold up the communist ideals of gen¬ 
erosity, community cooperation, and equality among 
the classes. The Lao government has encouraged 
greater involvement of monks in community devel¬ 
opment and secular education by sponsoring the 
Union of Lao Buddhists and other Buddhist/Com¬ 
munist organizations, while discouraging monks’ 
practice of traditional healing rituals, exorcism, and 
prophecy, and discouraging them from using the 
monkhood to avoid military and government service. 
The Lao government has also attempted to limit lay 
donations (in order to gain merit for a favorable re¬ 
birth) to monasteries, even though this practice has 
been the foundation of lay/monk interaction for the 
entire history of Lao Buddhism. Still, like the efforts 
of King Phothisalarat and King Anuvong to reform 
Buddhism, these government policies have mostly 
been quietly ignored, and although monks have played 
a greater role in secular education since 1975, the 
unique and syncretic practices of Lao Buddhists that 
the sources evince persist and even flourish among 
both the urban and rural populations. 

See also: Folk Religion, Southeast Asia; Southeast Asia, 
Buddhist Art in 
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LAW AND BUDDHISM 

Comparative jurisprudence divides legal systems into 
families or types based on cultural and historical ori¬ 
gins. Buddhist law is the most recent entrant into the 
category of religious legal systems, a category that in¬ 
cludes Islamic law, biblical law, Hindu law, and Tal¬ 
mudic law. The development of Buddhist law as a 
disciplinary subject has been slow because of the lack 
of a single unifying religious language or script and 
Buddhism’s wide cultural dispersal throughout Asia. 
Scholars have also presumed that Buddhism did not 
have an obvious relationship to secular legal systems 
because of its distinction between lay and monastic 
populations and its tolerant, as opposed to mutually 
exclusive, approach to local religions and politics. 
More recent studies, however, have demonstrated that 
the influence of Buddhism on law and political systems 
has been profound. 

There are at least four ways in which Buddhism in¬ 
teracts with law. First, Buddhism itself incorporates a 
monastic law code, the vinaya, and special discipli¬ 
nary procedures for the monastic population. This 
code has been analyzed extensively and functions as a 
template for secular rules. Second, some regions have 
created Buddhist states following the example of 


Asoka, an early Buddhist political leader. Sri Lanka, 
Bhutan, and Thailand are current examples. Third, 
Buddhism has been a significant social force in shap¬ 
ing the cultural attitudes toward law and the legal sys¬ 
tem in many Asian countries that are not Buddhist 
states. The time period and the local context from 
which Buddhism was exported to the country, as well 
as the local context into which it has been adopted, are 
all important factors. Fourth, when the local popula¬ 
tion reasons through the lens of Buddhism, the legal 
system can be significantly affected. The form of rea¬ 
soning and the backdrop of the vinaya rules, as well as 
the foundational principles of Buddhism, such as 
karma (action), anitya (impermanence), causation, 
factoral reasoning, and right action, can all strongly af¬ 
fect a legal system. 

The origins of internal Buddhist monastic law are 
clear. After his enlightenment, Sakyamuni Buddha be¬ 
gan to collect a group of disciples who followed his 
teachings. As part of the process of institutional defi¬ 
nition, he made hundreds of casuistic determinations 
about the proper behavior, clothing, and speech of in¬ 
dividuals, and he shaped the collective rituals of the 
sangha. The Suttavihariga section of the vinaya de¬ 
scribes these early legal decisions. There are no simi¬ 
lar legal decisions for the laity. In the vinaya, the most 
serious offenses ( pardjika ) for a monk—killing, steal¬ 
ing, having sex, or misrepresenting one’s meditative 
powers—result in expulsion from the order. Nuns 
have an additional four pardjika. The Pratimoksa, a 
list of over two hundred precepts for monks, and over 
three hundred for nuns, is recited twice a month by the 
members of every sangha to remind them of the guide¬ 
lines for their society. The procedures and rules of the 
internal legal systems of monasteries and nunneries are 
based on the vinaya, with a formal meeting of the full 
sangha serving the authoritative decision-making body. 
Legal positivists argue that a religious entity is not a 
state authority and that ostracism from a group is not 
a true legal sanction, so the vinaya system cannot be 
considered a legal system. But this analysis is based on 
the misconception that law operates only in nation¬ 
state command systems and that the authority function 
in Buddhism is fulfilled by a divinity rather than the 
Buddha’s designated successor, the sangha. 

Several regions have followed the path of the third- 
century b.c.e. Magadhan emperor Asoka by estab¬ 
lishing Buddhist states based on received scripts, 
Buddhist scriptures, and the idea of the compassion¬ 
ate cakravartin (wheel-turning king). Such Buddhist- 
inspired law codes and jurisprudential cultures evolved 
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in Sri Lanka, Burma (Myanmar), and Tibet. In Sri 
Lanka, for example, the arrival in the third century 
B.C.E. of Indian monks brought the oral tradition of 
the Pali canon to the island. Combining the ideologies 
of race, religion, and region, Buddhist states governed 
much of the island until 1818, when the Kandyan 
monarchy was finally overthrown by the British. 

Although Buddhism may have entered Southeast 
Asia as early as the time of Asoka, King Anawrata was 
the first to unify Burma into a Buddhist state in the 
eleventh century. The king and monks of the capital 
city of Pagan combined the Pali Vinaya with Hindu 
law and Buddhist treatises to create the dhammasat 
and rajasat secular law codes, which spread in the en¬ 
suing centuries across what is now Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, and Laos. In Tibet, the first king to be in¬ 
fluenced by Buddhism was Srong bstan sgam po, who, 
in the seventh century c.e., sent his minister to Gan- 
dhara to develop a written script and bring back Bud¬ 
dhist texts. Buddhism became the state religion in 
Tibet in the eight century and strongly influenced the 
local legal rules already in place from the period of the 
earliest kings. For example, the Ganden Phodrang law 
code of the Dalai Lamas, written in the seventeenth 
century, is a secular law code of customary practices 
filled with Buddhist reasoning, such as factoral analy¬ 
sis, consensus, uniqueness of cases, motivation, and 
veracity tests. 

Buddhism has been a significant factor, although 
not usually the sole or even the central influence, in 
the legal structure of many Asian countries. Buddhism 
entered these regions at different historical points and 
through various sources. For example, Japan first re¬ 
ceived Buddhist monks, texts, and images from Korea, 
and although Prince Shotoku promoted Buddhism as 
the state religion at the end of the sixth century, the 
Confucian and Daoist traditions of East Asia always 
accompanied and, some would argue, superseded, 
Buddhism’s effect on the legal system of Japan. At the 
end of the Tokugawa period (1603-1868), Buddhism 
in Japan was also overshadowed by the indigenous 
Shintb religion and worship of the emperor. In Mon¬ 
golia, Buddhism was adopted in the thirteenth century 
into a country that already had a strong legal admin¬ 
istrative system based on the Zasag law code of Genghis 
Khan. Vietnam had state patronage of several differ¬ 
ent forms of Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism 
competing with Hinduism from the tenth century, but 
after the fifteenth century, the state ideology of Con¬ 
fucianism led to a decline in Buddhism’s influence on 
the legal system. The transplantation, waxing, and 


waning of Buddhist influence on law is a large area for 
further study. 

Basic Buddhist principles, reasoning processes, and 
rules may influence law because they are employed by 
the population that use the legal system. Thus, a coun¬ 
try may impose a strong socialist law code, such as the 
Russian-imported Mongolian codes in force between 
1924 and 1992, upon a population whose culture rea¬ 
sons through Buddhist principles. This is true of the 
Tibetan population today, which, although it has been 
incorporated into the Chinese state, continues to em¬ 
ploy Buddhist reasoning and principles in most of its 
decision making. 

As Buddhism spread from India to China and 
Japan, Pagan, and Sumatra, it had extensive influence 
on secular legal systems. Modern scholars have begun 
to look more seriously at this influence, as well as the 
operation of legal procedures within Buddhist monas¬ 
teries and nunneries. Scholars have also begun to study 
the overlay of exogenous legal systems and the trans¬ 
plantation of law codes from other countries onto 
Buddhist legal systems. Local-level influence of Bud¬ 
dhism is another interesting area of research. For ex¬ 
ample, in a 1970s study of litigation in Chiangmai, 
Thailand, interviews with litigants showed that the 
number of injury claims had steadily decreased over a 
ten-year period due to a stronger emphasis in the lo¬ 
cal community on reasoning through karmic causes 
and their consequences. Combining both Buddhist 
studies and comparative law, Buddhist law is an 
emerging new disciplinary area. 
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LINEAGE 

Lineage formation permeates religious traditions. Lin¬ 
eages are commonly found outside of religious tradi¬ 
tions as well, to note the roles played in the origin and 
development of various kinds of institutions. In Bud¬ 
dhism, lineage serves as an important organizational 
framework for connecting members of specific schools, 
factions, or institutions. It is the natural outcome of 
the recognition of authority, especially given the de¬ 
velopment of sectarian differences. In Buddhism, when 
individual sectarian groups compiled lineages, they did 
so retroactively in an attempt to shape past history in 
ways that would enhance group status. The most com¬ 
mon practice was to link their teachings to past au¬ 
thorities and ultimately to the founder of Buddhism, 
Sakyamuni himself, thus legitimizing their own prin¬ 
ciples and practices and shielding them from accusa¬ 
tions of unorthodoxy. In this way, lineage in the 
Buddhist context was associated with such notions as 
identity, legitimacy, and orthodoxy. As a result, the 
formation and promotion of sectarian lineages must 
be interpreted in accordance with the contemporary 
aims of the sponsoring groups; lineage formation was 
a means to sanction their cause, and not a literal ac¬ 
count of the actual historical record. 

Concern for lineage emerged early in Buddhism. 
According to Etienne Lamotte, the formation of Bud¬ 
dhist schools in India was due mainly to the geo¬ 
graphical extension of the community over the entire 
Indian territory ( History of Indian Buddhism, p. 519). 
Given this geographical dispersion, individual Bud¬ 
dhist communities developed unique interests and 
were confronted by particular problems. One of the 
results of geographical fragmentation was the rise of 
sectarian leaders representing the interests of particu¬ 
lar communities. The authority of the sect was usu¬ 
ally based on a professed doctrine linked to a 
well-known, but often fictitious, founder, whose doc¬ 
trines were in turn traced to immediate disciples of 
the Buddha. In this way, the Sthavlras traced them¬ 


selves to MahakAsyapa, and the Mahasamghikas 
traced themselves to Baspa. The Sarvastivadins 
(Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanavasin, Up- 
agupta, Purna, Mecaka, Katyayanlputra) and Vatslpu- 
trlyas (Sariputra, Rahula, Vatslputra) also developed 
lineages based on this premise (Lamotte, p. 521). As a 
result, lineage formation may be deemed a feature of 
Buddhist sectarianism from its outset in India, where it 
was a function of sectarian quests for authority and 
legitimacy. 

Lineage was particularly important in East Asian 
Buddhism, where it served as the primary means of 
ascribing identity by linking and grouping individuals 
on the basis of their affiliations, whether as master- 
disciple, as patriarchs of a particular school, or as a 
succession of monastery abbots. As a mechanism for 
conferring legitimacy, lineages were frequently con¬ 
structed to assert the claims of contemporary practi¬ 
tioners by assuming the authority or antiquity of 
presumed ancestors. This practice had broad reso¬ 
nance throughout East Asian cultures, predicated on 
domestic reverence for ancestors and biological lin¬ 
eages. The formation of Buddhist sectarian-based 
dharma genealogies has structural parallels with this 
propensity for honoring ancestors and maintaining 
clan solidarity. 

Lineage and ancestor veneration 

The genesis of East Asian reverence for ancestors is re¬ 
vealed in the Chinese term zong, which informs the es¬ 
teem placed on clan and lineage in both the broader 
cultural and specifically Buddhist contexts. The term 
zong is difficult to translate because it allows for a va¬ 
riety of connotations and nuances, depending on the 
context. Encyclopedic dictionaries of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, such as the Ci yuan (The Roots of Words), pro¬ 
vide several meanings for zong, including “ancestral 
hall” (zu miao), “ancestor” ( zuxian, literally “patriarch- 
predecessor”), “clan” ( zongzu ), “origin” ( benyuan ), and 
“honor” or “respect” {zunchong). The character zong 
originally depicted an ancestral hall, where a clan’s an¬ 
cestor or ancestors were honored. The character is 
composed of two parts: The upper part depicts a roof, 
and the lower part depicts “a tablet for the deceased,” 
indicating the term’s original meaning of a hall where 
the tablets of ancestors are kept. 

The term zong appears frequently in posthumous ti¬ 
tles for Chinese emperors, as in Gaozong (High An¬ 
cestor) or Taizong (Great Ancestor), and one of the 
term’s primary meanings in ancient China was as the 
progenitor of a specific clan. Zong eventually took on 
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a concrete meaning as clan guardian or protector, a 
figure who was the object of ritual veneration by clan 
descendants. The living clan head was responsible for 
decisions affecting clan welfare and prosperity, for the 
preservation of clan identity, and for the perpetuation 
of its legacy. The authority of the clan head was sym¬ 
bolically linked to the clan progenitor. Chinese emper¬ 
ors naturally seized upon this symbolism, promoting 
themselves, as well as their own deceased ancestors, as 
protectors of the Chinese people, responsible for the 
welfare and prosperity of the country as a whole. In 
this sense, the imperial family represented the “grand 
clan” of the Chinese people, the focal point of collec¬ 
tive as opposed to individual clan identity. 

Following the Chinese predilection to ascribe indi¬ 
vidual identity on the basis of clan affiliation, Bud¬ 
dhists in China were officially removed from their natal 
clan and adopted into the “Buddhist” one using the 
clan name Shi. Shi is an abbreviation of the name Shi- 
jiamouni, the Chinese pronunciation of Sakyamuni, 
which is derived from the Buddha’s clan name, Sakya, 
in India. Buddhist monks in China regarded their 
teachers as they would a father, and began to take great 
interest in genealogy. As in India, genealogy served as 
a means of validating claims, and lineage became the 
contested terrain of sectarian disputations. In the early 
fifth century, the Indian monk Buddhabhadra trans¬ 
lated the Damoduoluo chanjing (Dharmatrata’s Medi¬ 
tation Scripture), with prefaces by Huiyuan and 
Huiguan. The scripture highlights Buddhabhadra’s 
Sarvastivadin lineage in an attempt to establish that the 
meditation teaching contained in the scripture was 
guaranteed by direct lineal succession from the Bud¬ 
dha. In addition, a vinaya work translated by Bud¬ 
dhabhadra and Faxian in 416 to 418 c.e. provided a 
similar lineage of succession from the Buddha to Bud¬ 
dhabhadra’s teacher for a supposed vinaya lineage. An¬ 
other indigenous Chinese work, the Fu fazang yinyuan 
zhuan (Biographies of the Circumstances of Transmis¬ 
sion of the Dharma Repository), dated 472 C.E., pro¬ 
vided a list of lineal heirs from the Buddha to Simha 
bhiksu. 

Lineage in Chinese Buddhism 

The lineages of succession in these texts provided the 
bases for sectarian legitimation claims of leading Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist traditions, such as the Tiantai school 
and Chan school. Based on the Fu fazang yinyuan 
zhuan, the Tiantai school created a list of twenty-three 
patriarchs of the “sutra-transmission,” to which they 
added a series of three Tiantai meditation masters— 


Huiwen, Huisi, and Zhiyi (538-597)—to claim legiti¬ 
mate succession from the Buddha (see Table 1). Ac¬ 
cording to Zhiyi’s disciple Guanding (561-632), who 
created the lineage, Tiantai masters were connected be¬ 
cause Huiwen adopted the meditation promoted in the 
Da zhidu lun {Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise) at¬ 
tributed to the famed scholastic Nagarjuna (ca. sec¬ 
ond century c.e.), the thirteenth patriarch in the Fu 
fazang yinyuan zhuan list. 

The notion of zong as clan ancestor connected to lin¬ 
eal descendants played a particularly important role in 
shaping identity in the Chan school. In Buddhist mythol¬ 
ogy, Sakyamuni Buddha was not the only Buddha, but 
the last in a line of seven buddhas of antiquity— 
Vipasyin, Sikhin, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, Kasyapa, and Sakyamuni. According to Chan 
school traditions, the seven buddhas are believed to 
have transmitted a uniform dharma, or teaching, be¬ 
tween them. This teaching is summarized in the four 
line refrain: “Shunning all evil; performing every good; 
purifying one’s mind—this is the teaching of all bud¬ 
dhas.” As the source of all Buddhist teaching, the var¬ 
ious tenets of Buddhism are said to spring from these 
verses. In this way, Sakyamuni’s message was con¬ 
ceived as a universal teaching transmitted to him 
through a line of predecessors, and handed down to 
his immediate disciples. Early Chan relied on the lin¬ 
eage supplied with Buddhabhadra’s translations, even¬ 
tually fusing it with Tiantai assertions based on the Fu 
fazang yinyuan zhuan, and supplanting it with their 
own innovations. Like the Tiantai list of lineage suc¬ 
cession, the Chan list was composed of two parts: a list 
of Indian patriarchal transmission, coupled with a 

TABLE 1 


Tiantai lineage based on the Fu fazang yinyuan zhuan 
(Biographies of the Circumstances of Transmission of 


the Dharma Repository) 


Sakyamuni 

1 . Mahakasyapa 

14. Kanadeva 

2. Ananda 

15. Rahulata 

3. Sanavasa 

16. Sanghanandin 

4. Upagupta 

17. Gayasata 

5. Dhrtaka 

18. Kumarata 

6. Miccaka 

19. Jayata 

7. Buddhanandin 

20. Vasubandhu 

8. Buddhamitra 

21. Manorhita 

9. Parsva 

22. Haklenayasas 

10. Punyayasas 

23. Simha bhiksu 

11. Asvaghosa 

24. Huiwen 

12. Kapimala 

25. Huisi 

13. Nagarjuna 

26. Zhiyi 


SOURCE: Author. 
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TABLE 2 


Chan lineage based on the Baolin chuan (Transmission 


of the Treasure Grove) 


Sakyamuni 

1. Mahakasyapa 

15. Kanadeva 

2. Ananda 

16. Rahulata 

3. Sanavasa 

17. Sahghanandin 

4. Upagupta 

18. Gayasata 

5. Dhrtaka 

19. Kumarata 

6. Miccaka 

20. Jayata 

7. Vasumitra 

21. Vasubandhu 

8. Buddhanandin 

22. Manorhita 

9. Buddhamitra 

23. Haklenayasas 

10. Parsva 

24. Simha bhiksu 

11. Punyayasas 

25. Basiasita 

12. Asvaghosa 

26. Punyamitra 

13. Kapimala 

27. Prajnatara 

14. Nagarjuna 

28. Bodhidharma 


SOURCE: Author. 


transmission among native Chinese masters. The Chan 
list of Indian patriarchs was conventionally fixed at 
twenty-eight in the Baolin chuan (Transmission of the 
Treasure Grove), completed in 801 (see Table 2). 

Only two points separate Chan’s assertion of lineage 
succession from the earlier Tiantai one. Vasumitra is 
inserted as seventh in the line of patriarchal succession, 
a claim based on the appearance of his name in the 
Chanjing, mentioned above. The addition of Vasumi¬ 
tra effectively expands the Tiantai list from twenty- 
three to twenty-four. More significantly, the Chan list 
maintains that the transmission was suspended with 
Simha bhiksu, as the Tiantai list had supposed, but 
continued on and was eventually brought physically to 
China in the person of Bodhidharma (ca. early fifth 
century). This assertion was made to lend credence to 
the claim that Chan represented the unbroken succes¬ 
sion of Buddhist teaching from Sakyamuni to a series 
of Chinese patriarchs, including the undisputed list of 
six masters from Bodhidharma to Huineng (638-713) 
(see Table 3). 

The assertion of a Chinese patriarchal tradition pro¬ 
voked a well-known dispute over correct lineal suc¬ 
cession among rival Chan factions. The dispute began 
in 732 when a hitherto obscure monk named Shenhui 
(684-758) attacked the legitimacy of the imperially ac¬ 
knowledged representatives of Chan. In 701 or 702, an 
illustrious disciple of Hongren, Shenxiu (ca. 606-706), 
had been invited to court by Empress Wu, where he 
was received with great acclaim. Following Shenxiu’s 
death, his disciples Puji (d. 739) and Yifu (d. 736) be¬ 
came the standard bearers of Chan at the imperial 
court. Until the arrival of Shenhui, Shenxiu was the 


undisputed sixth patriarch of Chan. Shenhui chal¬ 
lenged that the true heir of Hongren’s dharma had 
been his own master, Huineng, and that he himself was 
Huineng’s heir. To substantiate his claim, Shenhui in¬ 
sisted Bodhidharma’s robe, the symbol of legitimate 
transmission, had been passed by Hongren to 
Huineng, not Shenxiu. Shenhui branded Shenxiu’s il¬ 
legitimate Chan the “Northern school,” in contrast to 
the legitimate “Southern school” teaching of his own 
master, Huineng. Over time, Shenhui’s arguments 
gained favor and Huineng was officially accepted as the 
sixth patriarch in 816. All subsequent Chan factions 
traced their lineage through Huineng. 

Chan and Tiantai lineage formation culminated in 
the Song dynasty (960-1279). While early Chan in¬ 
sisted on a single line of orthodox transmission 
through the sixth patriarch and accepted collateral lin¬ 
eages only with reluctance, the later tradition recog¬ 
nized multilineal branches. Fueled by the geographical 
spread of Chan throughout China, numerous groups 
sought legitimacy by tracing their lineage of patriarchs 
through Huineng. After Huineng, the principal or 
“trunk” lineage of Chan was presumed to bifurcate, 
and several branch lineages flourished. The bifurcation 
posited that all later Chan lineages were descended 
through two of Huineng’s disciples, Nanyue Huairang 
(677-744) and Qingyuan Xingsi (d. 740). Huairang 
linked the flourishing movement of Mazu Daoyi 
(709-788) and his followers in the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries to the Chan tradition of Huineng, and 
it is clear that Huairang’s record was tailored to legit¬ 
imize these motivations. Xingsi’s record was conceived 

TABLE 3 

Lineage of early Chinese Chan patriarchs and their 
connection to the "Five Houses" 

1. Bodhidharma 

2. Huike 

3. Sengcan 

4. Daoxin 

5. Hongren 

6. Huineng 


7. Huairang 7. Xingsi 

8. Mazu 8. Shitou 

I I I 1 I I 

I. Linji II. Weiyang III. Yunmen IV. Caodong V. Fayan 

source: Author. 
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with similar aims, to legitimize the assertions of later 
lineages descended through Xingsi and Shitou Xiqian 
(700-790). 

By acknowledging several branches, Chan was able 
to capitalize on its clan identity as an extended family. 
This framework served as the organizing principle for 
the classic works of Chan lineage formation compiled 
in the Song, the transmission histories, or lamp records 
( denglu ): the Zutang ji ( Patriarch’s Hall Anthology, 
compiled 952); the Jingde chuandeng lu (Jingde-Era 
Transmission of the Lamp Record, compiled 1004); the 
Tiansheng guangdeng lu (Tiansheng-Era Record of the 
Propagation of the Lamp, compiled 1036); the Jianzhong 
jingguo xudeng lu (Jianzhongjingguo-Era Supplementary 
Lamp Record, compiled 1101); the Zongmen liandeng 
huiyao (Combined Lamp Record of the Chan Lineage, 
compiled 1183); the Jiatai pudeng lu ( Jiatai-Era Uni¬ 
versal Lamp Record, compiled 1202); and the Wudeng 
huiyuan (Concise Compendium of the Five Lamp [His¬ 
tories], compiled 1252). The common metaphor em¬ 
ployed throughout these works is the notion of 
transmitting the lamp or flame (chuandeng or zhuan- 
deng), with the lamp representing the light of enlight¬ 
enment or the teachings of Buddhism. In the Chan 
context, dharma transmission represents not just a par¬ 
ticular teaching or principle, but the secret essence of 
the Buddha’s awakening, referred to variously as “per¬ 
fect wisdom,” the “dharma-eye,” the “mind-teaching,” 
or the “mind-essence.” The transmission of the dharma 
is likened to the passing of a flame from one lamp to 
another, representing the transmission of Buddha’s en¬ 
lightenment from one generation to the next. 

As an organizing principle, these works share the be¬ 
lief in a common lineage of Chan ancestors, or patri¬ 
archs, extending from Sakyamuni and Mahakasyapa 
through the series of Indian patriarchs culminating 
with Bodhidharma, who brought the transmission to 
China, initiating the series of Chinese Chan patriarchs. 
These transmission records are principally concerned 
with documenting the profusion of Chan masters fol¬ 
lowing the sixth patriarch, and organizing them ac¬ 
cording to lineage. The genesis of the so-called five 
houses or five clans (Weiyang, Linji, Caodong, Yun- 
men, and Fayan) of Chan Buddhism is found in these 
records. Organized in this fashion, the master-disciple 
relation serves as a surrogate father-son relationship, 
linking practitioners to the larger tradition of Chan an¬ 
cestors and providing identity based on specific lin¬ 
eages. In this way Chan came to mirror the Chinese 
clan system, organized around common ancestors, pa¬ 
trilineal style relationships, factional branch lineages, 


and so on. The Chan clan came to represent a set of 
familial style relationships. Individual monks belong¬ 
ing to a lineage were related vertically as spiritual fa¬ 
thers, sons, grandfathers, grandsons, and so on. They 
were related to other Chan branch lineages horizon¬ 
tally as would be siblings, cousins, uncles, and nephews. 

The last decades of the Song dynasty witnessed the 
production of two works, the Shimen zhengtong (Or¬ 
thodox Lineage of the Buddhist Tradition, compiled in 
1237) and the Fozu tongji (Comprehensive History of 
the Buddhas and Patriarchs, compiled between 1258 
and 1269), which presented the universal history of 
Buddhism from the Tiantai perspective. These works 
held that the essence of Buddhism was embodied in 
Tiantai teaching and practice, which had been faith¬ 
fully transmitted from Sakyamuni through the Indian 
patriarchs, to the Tiantai patriarchs in China. Like their 
Chan counterparts, the Tiantai records were structured 
around the principle of patriarchal succession. How¬ 
ever, unlike Chan, they proposed that Tiantai patri¬ 
archs and their descendants occupied the central and 
dominant position of Buddhism in China. As in the 
case of Chan lineages, the essentially congruent Tiantai 
lineages presented in these works cannot be accepted 
uncritically, but should be regarded as products of a 
process aimed at securing prestige, patronage, and spe¬ 
cial privilege for Tiantai during the Song period (Shi- 
nohara, pp. 524-525). 

By the Song dynasty, Dharma-transmission was 
formalized through the granting of a dharma-scroll 
conferred by a master on deserving disciples. The 
“dharma-scroll” contained a list of names through 
whom the transmission had passed, from Sakyamuni 
down through the current master. In effect, it consti¬ 
tuted the dharma-lineage of the particular sect in ques¬ 
tion, and authorized the recipient to teach. According 
to Holmes Welch (The Practice of Chinese Buddhism: 
1900-1950, p. 157), this system was still practiced in 
China in the twentieth century. In addition to dharma- 
lineages, individual monastery lineages listed the 
names of abbots who served at them. 

The notion of lineage framed in the Chinese con¬ 
text had great impact on the development of Buddhism 
throughout East Asia. Lineage as a basis for sectarian 
identity was promoted in Japan and Korea, where na¬ 
tive versions of Chinese Buddhist schools prospered, 
and native lineages were grafted onto their Chinese 
predecessors. Contemporary Zen priests in Japan con¬ 
tinue to receive dharma-scrolls or dharma-certificates 
as authentication of their status in a Zen lineage. Men- 
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tion should also be made of the use of lineage in Ti¬ 
betan Buddhism, where incarnate lamas, leaders of the 
Buddhist community, are assumed to be successive 
embodiments of leading buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
following a notion introduced with the first Karma 
pa Lama, Dus gsum mkhyen pa (Diisum Khyenpa; 
1110-1193). This is the most distinctive of Tibetan 
hierarchical institutions, which identifies a future lama 
as the rebirth of his deceased predecessor. The most 
famous example of this is the Dalai Lama, considered 
to be an incarnation of Tibet’s patron bodhisattva, 
Avalokitesvara, the bodhisattva of compassion. 
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LINJI SCHOOL See Chan School; Yixuan 


LITURGY. See Chanting and Liturgy 


LOCAL DIVINITIES AND BUDDHISM 

There is no single Buddhist term that covers the same 
semantic area as the English word divinities or its 
equivalents, such as deities, gods, and supernatural be¬ 
ings. In fact, Buddhist cosmology recognizes several 
kinds of divine or semidivine beings, all endowed with 
superhuman faculties: buddhas and bodhisattvas; 
former disciples of the Buddha ( srdvakas ); saints of 
various kinds (arhats in particular); angelic figures 
( gandharva, kimnara ); “gods” proper (Sanskrit devas; 
Japanese kami; Burmese nats); anti-gods (asura); var¬ 
ious kinds of ghosts; demonic and monsterlike figures 
(preta, yaksa, rdksasa ); mythological animals (naga, 
garura, mahoraga ); and devils and other denizens of 
hell. Each of these classes has its own place in cosmol¬ 
ogy and its role in SOTERIOLOGY. 

Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and Buddhist saints are not 
gods, but they are often worshiped as such. A major 
doctrinal distinction separates buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
and other saintly figures from all other superhuman 
entities in that the former are situated outside of the 
realm of transmigration. Gods, spirits, ghosts, and the 
like, in contrast, are still prisoners of the law of karma 
and will accordingly be reborn in the future in differ¬ 
ent shapes until they attain the supreme liberation. 
Even though Buddhist cosmology attributes a clear 
preeminence to the Buddha and other enlightened be¬ 
ings, local deities still play an important role in the life 
and the liturgy of Buddhists in many parts of the world. 

Buddhism and local deities: 
approaches and problems 

The role and status of divinities within the Buddhist 
tradition is complicated. Deities are often seen as 
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something essentially different from “true” Buddhism 
(however defined). Negative views consider the wor¬ 
ship of local gods as a deluded, superstitious practice. 
In general, however, divinities are treated as skillful 
means (upaya), as a concession to popular beliefs that 
can be useful to guide the unenlightened toward sal¬ 
vation. Only in some cases are there specific attempts 
to give doctrinal legitimacy to local deities as full- 
fledged components of the Buddhist universe. 

Despite the ambiguous doctrinal position of deities 
in the Buddhist system, it is important to emphasize 
that interaction with local divinities was a key factor 
in the diffusion of Buddhism, both inside and outside 
of India. Unfortunately, little information is available 
on the relationship between Buddhism and local 
deities in premodern times. Wherever Buddhism is the 
dominant or state religion, folkloric practices and tra¬ 
ditions concerning local deities have often been down¬ 
played as mere “superstition.” Nativist movements in 
East Asia, in contrast, have tended to reduce the role 
of Buddhism in their countries and to emphasize in¬ 
stead the autochthonous tradition, with the result of 
often rendering invisible the connections between 
Buddhism and local divinities. 

The difficulty of describing the relationship between 
Buddhism and local deities has also affected scholars. 
Buddhologists, on the one hand, tend to focus more 
on the translocal (orthodox doctrines and rituals), 
rather than on the local (actual Buddhism as it is prac¬ 
ticed in specific historical and cultural contexts); as a 
consequence, they have paid little attention to local 
deities. Anthropologists, on the other hand, focus on 
contemporary cultural situations, without much em¬ 
phasis on the history of the relationship between Bud¬ 
dhism and local cultures. Furthermore, the dominant 
tendency for many years among scholars of religious 
phenomena was that of privileging separate traditions, 
based on an emphasis on textualized doctrines and 
“faith,” rather than on living religiosity, which often 
cannot be reduced to canonical, doctrinal scriptures. 

Buddhist appropriation of local deities: 
motifs and models 

From the beginning, Buddhism appears to have dealt 
with Indian deities in positive terms by incorporating 
them within its own system, rather than by ignoring 
or persecuting them. In fact, according to the Buddhist 
interpretation, the Indian gods need the appearance of 
a buddha among the humans before they can be taught 
the way to attain salvation; in this way, the Buddhists 


made deities into subordinates of the Buddha and, by 
extension, his emissaries. 

Many stories about the establishment and the dif¬ 
fusion of Buddhism involve the conversion, subjuga¬ 
tion, or control of local deities. Discreet but crucial 
interventions by the Indian gods accompany the spir¬ 
itual career of Sakyamuni Buddha as told in classical 
narratives such as the Buddhacarita (Acts of the Bud¬ 
dha) or the jataka tales. The scriptures often present 
the Buddha as the teacher of gods. One of the earli¬ 
est sutras, the Ekottaragama (Numerically Ordered Col¬ 
lection) describes a famous scene in which Buddha 
ascends to heaven and preaches to Indra and the other 
gods of the classical Indian pantheon, who were gath¬ 
ered together with the Buddha’s mother, Queen Maya. 
In some cases, gods were reluctant to convert, which 
made recourse to violent methods necessary. Particu¬ 
larly famous is the subjugation of Mahesvara (Siva), in 
which a bodhisattva entered the samadhi of adaman¬ 
tine anger and killed Mahesvara; the latter was then re¬ 
suscitated as a buddha in a distant world system. On 
special occasions, the Buddha did not object to trans¬ 
forming himself into a frightening and powerful de¬ 
mon in order to subjugate other demons. Stories also 
recount the conversion of hostile local deities, which 
then turned into protectors of the dharma and its 
adepts. Early tales of interaction with divinities have 
set the standard for subsequent strategies employed by 
Buddhists to spread their teachings in foreign lands. 

Buddhism was often propagated by monks travel¬ 
ing with traders. These monks addressed the political 
and economic elites of the new lands they visited. Their 
goal was to replace (or, at least, restructure) the pre¬ 
existing cosmology and its related pantheon with the 
Buddhist worldview, with the Buddha on top. How¬ 
ever, the spread of Buddhism among the commoners 
was to a large extent the work of saintlike figures who 
went around subjugating territorial guardian spirits, 
while at the same time establishing monasteries, 
schools, and other infrastructures, and preaching the 
Buddhadharma. 

In an important sense, then, the diffusion of Bud¬ 
dhism in a country often began with the taming of 
local deities, usually described as hostile, violent, and 
dangerous. This practice started in India and was based 
on scriptural precedents. A number of local deities and 
spirits were thus included in the Buddhist pantheon as 
protectors of the dharma. The naga (serpents/dragons), 
symbols of water and fertility, were worshiped by the 
original inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent prior 
to the Aryan invasions. Particularly well known are the 
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conversion of the naga Apalala in northwestern India 
and the subjugation of the nagas by Mahamaudgaly- 
ayana. The naga cult also spread in Southeast and East 
Asia. Yaksa and yaksinl, evil spirits (ogres) of forests 
and uncultivated plains, were subjugated by the Bud¬ 
dha in Sri Lanka in order to spread the dharma there. 
Asura (anti-gods) are often a model for local deities, 
such as the nats in Myanmar and deified warriors in 
Japan. Garnda, mythical birds who were the enemies 
of the nagas, turned into the flying vehicle of Visnu 
before they were included in the Buddhist pantheon. 
Raksasa, cannibalistic evil spirits, became protectors 
of the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). 
Some of these deities, in spite of their intrinsic violent 
character, even became important foci of devotion, 
such as Mahakala, the yaksinl Harltl, Kubera, and 
Hayagrlva. Still other divine beings became guardians 
of local images, stupas, and monasteries. 

In general, there were a few common strategies for 
the Buddhist conversion of local deities throughout 
Asia. Deities were first converted, sometimes violently 
(subjugation), either following their own request or af¬ 
ter a confrontation. This step signaled the supremacy 
of Buddhism over local deities. Even when local spir¬ 
its were not directly incorporated but marginalized (as 
happened in Tibet, where indigenous deities were sub¬ 
dued by erecting monasteries on specific parts of their 
bodies), there was still the need for propitiation, thus 
further emphasizing the fundamental evil nature of 
preexisting local deities and the importance of Bud¬ 
dhism to control them. 

On a second stage, converted deities became pro¬ 
tectors of the dharma, its adepts, and its facilities. In 
this way, deities were able to perform their usual, pre- 
Buddhist tutelary functions, but within a larger, 
translocal cosmology, and in a different soteriological 
framework. Later, we sometimes observe the forma¬ 
tion of new, post-Buddhist local deities, distinct from 
but related to Buddhist divinities. Examples include 
Hachiman and Inari in Japan, Bon deities in Tibet, 
and certain kinds of spirits in Thailand, such as the 
winjan. In some cases, local deities came to be envi¬ 
sioned as manifestations {avatara) of translocal, usu¬ 
ally Indian, gods. For example, the supreme nat spirit 
in Myanmar, Thagya Min nat, is identified with Inda 
(Indra). Japanese Shinto kami were also considered 
manifestations of Indian deities. In China certain local 
gods of a strong Daoist flavor are closely related to, if 
not completely identified with, Buddhist figures; such 
is the case of the goddess Mazu and her close relation¬ 
ship with the bodhisattva Guanyin (Avalokitesvara). 


By presenting local deities—and the social organi¬ 
zation and power relations that support them—as 
manifestations of chaos and violence, these narratives 
emphasize the civilizing, ordering, and beneficial na¬ 
ture of Buddhism, its institutions, and its representa¬ 
tives. Even though the initial disruption was actually 
caused by Buddhist monks who questioned, altered, or 
destroyed local cultural practices represented by local 
deities, such an emphasis on order and peace was not 
simply groundless propaganda. In many cases, Bud¬ 
dhist missionaries came from more advanced cultures 
and brought with them new technologies, ideas, and 
representations that were structured in a translocal and 
more encompassing worldview. The inclusiveness of 
Buddhism, its capacity to integrate different and con¬ 
trasting elements inside its own superior system was rep¬ 
resented by the inclusion of previously anti-Buddhist 
forces and mutual enemies, such as Mahesvara and the 
asuras, or on a different level, nagas and garudas. 

Buddhism and local cults 

Local deities in countries where Buddhism spread are 
usually regarded as manifestations of an animistic 
worldview. The term animism, however, cannot effec¬ 
tively represent the variety and complexity of cultures 
in which Buddhism penetrated. Local deities range 
from souls of individuals, spirits of the dead, ghosts, 
and other postmortem demonic entities, to local and 
tutelary deities of various kinds. These entities are en¬ 
visioned as forces concerned with health, fertility, and 
prosperity (or lack thereof). The Buddhist intervention 
restructured all these multifarious forms into a system, 
more or less coherent, that was based (at least, to an 
extent) on Buddhist doctrines. For example, in present- 
day Myanmar a combination of Pali Buddhism, naga 
cults, and nat animism has been attested in the Pagan 
area since the tenth to eleventh centuries; analogous 
situations exist in Thailand and Laos. In premodern 
Japan, local deities were incorporated into the Bud¬ 
dhist cosmology and liturgy as manifestations of bud- 
dhas, bodhisattvas, and classical Indian gods. In other 
areas, such as China and Tibet, a division of labor arises 
between the Buddhist clergy and ritualists of other tra¬ 
ditions (e.g., Daoists or Bon adepts, and traditional 
specialists). 

While not directly related to the quest for ultimate 
liberation (be it configured as nirvana or the attain¬ 
ment of Buddhahood), local divinities played an impor¬ 
tant role in merit-making and in securing protection, 
two areas, distinct but closely interrelated, that roughly 
correspond to karmic and apotropaic Buddhism as 
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defined by Melford Spiro. Merit, often expressed as 
concrete, material benefits rather than in purely spir¬ 
itual terms, could be conceived of as a form of pro¬ 
tection from illness, evil spirits, and natural calamities 
often caused by supernatural entities. On the other 
hand, invoking protection from local divinities could 
result in benefits that were not much different in prac¬ 
tice from those resulting from the performance of 
purely “orthodox” Buddhist devotions. 

Buddhism dealt with local spirits in numerous ways, 
ranging from discursive structuring (definition of their 
status and attribution of a specific place within the 
Buddhist cosmology and soteriology), to ritual inter¬ 
action, to mere noninterference. Discursive structuring 
seems to operate in general only on the main princi¬ 
ples, but it does not work in detail. For example, in the 
case of Thai “village cosmology” the relationship is un¬ 
clear between thewada (from the Sanskrit devata), gods 
that are considered to be situated outside the cycle of 
rebirth (in itself a heterodox idea), and local spirits 
known as phi. Ritual interaction takes many forms, 
from the reading of Buddhist scriptures that took place 
in front of the Japanese kami until the anti-Buddhist 
persecutions of 1868, to the celebrations of festivals for 
the protectors of Thai monasteries (Chao Phau). In the 
case of noninterference, Buddhists leave certain issues 
concerning local spirits to traditional figures such as 
shamans, storytellers, diviners, and so forth. In fact, in 
most Buddhist cultures a number of such traditional 
specialists deal with local deities, spirits, and ghosts. In 
some cases, they form distinct and independent pro¬ 
fessional and social groups, such as kami priests in 
premodern Japan, Bon priests in Tibet, and certain 
shamanlike specialists in China and Southeast Asia. 
Most of the time, however, traditional specialists of 
local sacred affairs are not religious professionals, but 
perform their services as a side business in addition to 
their ordinary, secular professions. 

Buddhist cosmology and popular religious 
practices concerning the afterlife 

An area of religious life in which the interaction of 
Buddhism with local divinities is particularly intense 
is the one that deals with DEATH and the afterlife (fu¬ 
neral ceremonies, ancestor cults, and neutralization of 
evil ghosts). In particular, the Buddhist cosmology of 
heavens and hells, together with its multiple pure 
lands (Sukhavatl, Potalaka, etc.) always involves the¬ 
ses kinds of issues. To most Buddhists, nirvana is not 
an immediate goal; what matters most is rebirth into 
a higher state of being, from which the dead can be¬ 


stow blessings onto the living who honor and worship 
them. This is the starting point of ancestor cults, which 
are associated with the idea that lack of proper ritual 
action toward the deceased will cause misfortune and 
disaster. In this way, memorialization brings together 
merit-making in the form of ritual exchanges with an¬ 
cestors and apotropaic beliefs and practices promis¬ 
ing protection against evil ghosts. Memorialization 
also fuses Buddhist classic cosmology and local divini¬ 
ties (in the form of ancestors, tutelary deities, and spir¬ 
its of various kinds). It is not by chance, then, that in 
most of Asia, Buddhist monks are directly involved in 
funerals, memorialization of the dead (who are turned 
into ancestors), and control of ghosts, often associated 
with evil deities of classical cosmology such as yaksa 
and asura, the nats in Myanmar, and the phi in Thai¬ 
land and Laos. Particularly interesting in this respect 
are East Asian Buddhist funerary practices and their 
underlying cosmology of hells. Chinese Buddhists ap¬ 
plied the bureaucratic structure of their state to the 
afterlife, developing the cult of the Ten Kings of hell— 
judges who decide the destiny of the defunct in the 
afterlife. This cult combines Buddhist conceptions of 
hell, popular Indian ideas of rebirth, Indian gods such 
as Yama, Daoist deities, and Chinese popular beliefs 
and practices (including Confucian bureaucracy). An¬ 
other cult (known as shi eguei gongyang in China and 
se gaki kuyd in Japan) that developed in China dealt 
with the so-called hungry ghosts, an East Asian version 
of the Indian preta, which shows concerns and fear 
about the spirits of those who died a “bad” death or 
who were not properly memorialized by their families. 
These funerary cults spread all over the Sinicized world 
in East Asia and still constitute one of the most im¬ 
portant and enduring contributions of Buddhism to 
East Asian cultures. 

The problem of syncretism 

The term syncretism has had a long history of nega¬ 
tive connotations as indicating a random mixture of 
various religious elements dictated by ignorance, su¬ 
perstition, or even diabolic influences. The term pre¬ 
supposes the existence of a “pure” form of a given 
religious tradition, uncorrupted by blending with 
other religions. For these reasons, it is difficult to use 
syncretism as a neutral, descriptive term. The word was 
redefined, however, in The Encyclopedia of Religion 
(1987) as referring to “connections of a special kind 
between languages, cultures, or religions” (vol. 14, p. 
218). In this form, however, it is too vague to be use¬ 
ful for analysis of specific cases of religious interac- 
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tions. The essential problem is that religious and cul¬ 
tural interactions in general are not mere juxtaposi¬ 
tions of distinct and independent elements. The case 
of the Buddhist impact on local divinities is particu¬ 
larly revealing. Certainly, some deities were aban¬ 
doned and forgotten, and new ones were added. But 
what matters more is the systematic and pervasive re¬ 
structuring of the cultural field of the sacred that the 
interaction with Buddhism generated. Local deities 
were given features of Indian gods and vice versa, thus 
generating new entities; but new deities were also 
created to deal with the new conceptual and ritual sit¬ 
uation that had developed. Interestingly, some Bud¬ 
dhist deities (or some of their features) were rendered 
native by the phenomena of relocalization, a process 
that at times even obliterated their Buddhist origin. 
This is the case with kami such as Hachiman and Inari 
in contemporary Japan, of deities incorporated into 
the folk religions of China and Korea, and of the Bon 
tradition in Tibet (an independent establishment still 
clearly indebted to Buddhism). All these cases cannot 
simply be reduced to modes of juxtaposition, combi¬ 
nation, or even connection. Various conceptual cate¬ 
gories should be mobilized instead to describe the 
multifarious forms of Buddhist interaction with local 
divinities in shifting historical, cultural, social, and 
ideological contexts. In other words, rather than tak¬ 
ing as a starting point an abstract and reified idea of 
Buddhism and analyzing how it deals with local 
deities, it appears to be more appropriate and fruitful 
to investigate the various roles that certain divinities 
play within specific Buddhist contexts. As examples, 
we can think of processes of state formation (with di¬ 
vinities protecting newly formed states and their re¬ 
gional divisions), social control (the symbolic order 
of families, clans, and local communities as repre¬ 
sented by specific divinities and ritual interactions 
with them), labor and economic concerns, and semi¬ 
otic practices guiding the combination of various 
deities (as based on formal, functional, structural, and 
semantic features). 

See also: Folk Religion: An Overview; Ghosts and 
Spirits; Kukai; Merit and Merit-Making; Shinto 
(Flonji Suijaku) and Buddhism; Syncretic Sects: 
Three Teachings 
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LOGIC 

Indian thinkers of many traditions, including Bud¬ 
dhism, often maintain that reliable knowledge is the 
key to spiritual liberation. By the fourth century C.E., 
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many such thinkers were engrossed in an ongoing con¬ 
versation focused on two interrelated questions: What 
constitutes reliable knowledge? And what types of 
reliable knowledge are there? The answers to these 
questions led to intricate debates on the nature of per¬ 
ception, reason, and language. Buddhists participated 
prominently in this conversation, but their contribu¬ 
tion does not constitute a separate “school” of 
thought. It is, instead, a style of Buddhist philosophy 
that eventually gained much sway among Buddhist 
thinkers in India; Tibetan traditions continue to em¬ 
ploy it vigorously to this day. Since Buddhists have no 
indigenous term for this philosophical style, Western 
scholars invented the term Buddhist logic to describe 
especially the formulations initially presented by Dig- 
naga (ca. 480-540 C.E.) and refined by Dharmakirti 
(ca. 600-670 C.E.). 

Dignaga gave the first systematic presentation of 
Buddhist logic, but Dharmakirti and his followers pro¬ 
vided the form that became widespread in India and 
Tibet. Concerning the types of reliable knowledge, 
Buddhist logic holds that there are just two kinds, each 
with a corresponding type of object: (1) perception, 
which cognizes particulars, and (2) inference, which 
cognizes universals. A particular is a completely 
unique, causally efficacious entity that exists for only 
a moment. We know that particulars are real because 
they are causally linked, directly or indirectly, to our 
cognitions of them. Universals, the objects of infer¬ 
ence, are concepts that are meant to apply to many 
particulars. They are causally inert; hence, although we 
imagine them to be real, they cannot in fact be the 
causes of any cognition. For this reason, Buddhist lo¬ 
gicians maintain that only particulars are truly real; 
universals may seem real, but they are actually mental 
fictions that we create through a process of excluding 
everything that is irrelevant to the context at hand. 

To understand the difference between particulars 
and universals, suppose that this dot • is a unique par¬ 
ticular. It may seem to be the same as this other dot 
•, but that sameness is created by associating two 
unique sensory experiences with a single universal, the 
concept dot. Each specific instance may also seem to 
last over time, but the apparent stability of particulars 
over time is also an illusion created by associating them 
with a single universal. Moreover, only the actual dot 
on the page can cause a cognition; the universal dot 
cannot do so (we can see •; we cannot see our con¬ 
cept of it). 

Buddhist logicians further argue that an instance of 
reliable knowledge must be an efficacious cognition— 


efficacious because it enables one to achieve one’s goal. 
Strictly speaking, then, reliable knowledge can be par¬ 
tially defective. For example, a cognition might falsely 
attribute qualities to a thing but still remain effective: 
While correctly identifying something as fire, one 
might incorrectly believe that the observed fire is ex¬ 
actly identical to all other fires. Nevertheless, that cog¬ 
nition is still efficacious because those false attributions 
do not obstruct one from attaining one’s goal: If you 
seek to warm your hands, then it does not matter 
whether you falsely believe that the fire in front of you 
is identical to all others. 

Buddhist logicians must allow that reliable knowl¬ 
edge may be partially defective because they must make 
use of language without accepting some characteristics 
implied by universals. The concept dot, for example, 
makes us falsely believe that all dots are one; never¬ 
theless, we can successfully use this concept to speak 
of the (actually unique) dots on this page. Likewise, 
the concept person falsely makes me believe that I am 
identical to the infant that I was; nevertheless, we can 
use person to speak of one who suffers and seeks 
liberation. 

This critical approach to universals creates prob¬ 
lems when Buddhist logicians present their theory of 
logic, which is in fact a detailed theory of inference. 
Here, the form of an inference is “S is P because E,” 
where the terms are a subject (S), a predicate (P), and 
the evidence (E). An example would be, “Joe is mor¬ 
tal because of being human.” An inference is well 
formed if three relations hold: the evidence entails the 
predicate (a human must be mortal); the negation of 
the predicate entails the negation of the evidence (a 
nonmortal must be nonhuman); and the evidence is a 
quality of the subject (Joe is indeed human). For Bud¬ 
dhists who employ this theory of inference, two no¬ 
table problems persist. First, the inference’s terms 
must be universals, and since universals are strictly 
speaking unreal, how does one account for relations 
among them? And second, if one uses an inference to 
prove that a purely imaginary entity does not exist, 
how can that purely imaginary entity be the subject of 
that inference? That is, if one wishes to prove that “an 
absolute Self is nonexistent,” how can an imaginary 
entity (the absolute Self) bear any predicate? This lat¬ 
ter question is particularly acute for Madhyamaka 
thinkers who employ the Buddhist logicians’ theory of 
inference. 

See also: Madhyamaka School; Yogacara School 
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LONGMEN 

The Longmen cave complex is located twelve kilome¬ 
ters south of Luoyang, Henan province, in China. 
From the end of the fifth century through the middle 
of the eighth century, cave sanctuaries were exca¬ 
vated out of the limestone hills on two sides of the Yi 
River. They were sponsored by Buddhist devotees from 
all sectors of the society—aristocrats and commoners, 
ethnic nomads and Chinese alike, attesting to the wide¬ 
spread support of Buddhism. The late Northern Wei 
and High Tang periods represent two periods of great 
activity, during which imperial patronage also played 
an important role. The central Binyang cave, begun 
in 505 and sponsored by the Northern Wei emperor 
Xuanwudi (r. 449-515), ushered in a new phase of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist art that synthesized foreign and native 
Chinese art styles, combining a three-dimensional ap¬ 
proach to form with minute attention to surface de¬ 
tails and patterns. Fengxian Monastery, completed in 
675, epitomized the imperial patronage of Emperor 
Gaozong (r. 649-683) and Empress Wu (r. 684-705) 
of the Tang dynasty. The colossal statue of Vairocana 
Buddha, accompanied by disciples, bodhisattvas, and 
guardian deities, is a powerful statement of the omni¬ 
science of the Buddha as the lord of the universe and 
as a protector of the state. 

See also: China, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architec¬ 
ture 
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LOTUS SUTRA 

(SADDHARMAPUNDARlKA-SUTRA) 

The Lotus Sutra (Sanskrit, SaddharmapundarTka-sutra) 
numbers among the most popular of Mahayana scrip¬ 
tures. It is celebrated for its reconciliation of diverse 
teachings in the “one Buddha vehicle” ( ekaydna ) and 
for its promise that buddhahood can be achieved by 
all. Although it has not figured prominently in the Ma¬ 
hayana traditions of India or Tibet, the Lotus Sutra has 
for centuries profoundly influenced Buddhist thought, 
art, and literature throughout East Asia. Its ideas have 
served as the basis for philosophical systems and med¬ 
itative and ritual practice, while its parables and mythic 
imagery have inspired paintings, drama, and poetry. 
Since the late nineteenth century, the Lotus has also 
been read as supporting various forms of Buddhist so¬ 
cial engagement. 

Texts and translations 

As with most Mahayana sutras, little is known of the 
circumstances surrounding the composition of the Lo¬ 
tus Sutra. There is only one extant full-length com¬ 
mentary that appears likely to have been composed in 
India: the Fahua lun (Treatise on the Lotus), attributed 
to Vasubandhu (ca. fourth century c.e.), which exists 
in Chinese translation. Scholars date the sutra’s com¬ 
pilation to roughly around the first two centuries of 
the common era. Six Chinese translations were made, 
of which three survive: Zhengfa hua jing, translated by 
Dharmaraksa in 286; Miaofa lianhua jing, translated 
by Kumarajiva in 406; and Tianben miaofa lianhua 
jing, translated by Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta in 
601 (this last is a revision of Kumarajlva’s translation). 
Kumarajlva’s translation has twenty-eight chapters; the 
material comprising its twelfth, “Devadatta,” chap¬ 
ter is included at the end of chapter eleven in the other 
two translations, which have only twenty-seven chap¬ 
ters (subsequent chapter references in this entry are to 
Kumarajlva’s twenty-eight chapter version). Whether 
Kumarajlva’s translation originally contained the De¬ 
vadatta chapter, or whether it was added later, has been 
a matter of some debate. 

Of the three Chinese versions of the Lotus Sutra, Ku¬ 
marajlva’s proved by far the most popular. A Tibetan 
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translation, Dam pa’i chos pad ma dkar po zhes by a ba 
thegpa chen po’i mdo, was also made in the early ninth 
century by Surendrabodhi and Sna nam Ye shes sde. 
Since the nineteenth century, Sanskrit manuscripts 
and manuscript fragments of the Lotus have been dis¬ 
covered in Nepal, Kashmir, Tibet, and other parts of 
Central Asia. Critical comparison of these various ver¬ 
sions has advanced scholarly understanding of the 
process of the sutra’s composition. As of the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, eight English translations 
have been published (all but one based on Kumara- 
jlva’s Chinese), along with translations into other 
modern languages. 

Though the exact dating of individual chapters 
probably varies considerably, modern textual study 
suggests that the Lotus Sutra may have been compiled, 
broadly speaking, in three stages. The first nine chap¬ 
ters, which focus on the themes of the “one vehicle” 
and “skillful means,” represent an initial stage. Chap¬ 
ters ten through twenty-two, emphasizing bod- 
hisattva conduct and the importance of revering, 
preaching, and transmitting the sutra, constitute a sec¬ 
ond stage. This second stage corresponds, roughly, to 
that portion of the sutra called the “assembly in open 
space,” in which the jeweled STUPA of the Buddha 
Prabhutaratna appears from beneath the earth to tes¬ 
tify to the Lotus Sutra’s truth, and Sakyamuni Bud¬ 
dha, accepting Prabhutaratna’s offer of a seat beside 
him in the stupa, uses his supramundane powers to 
lift the entire assembly into midair on a level with the 
two buddhas. The final chapters, dealing with devo¬ 
tion to specific bodhisattvas, appear to have been 
added still later. Traditionally, however, exegetes have 
divided the sutra not by stages in its compilation but 
by interpretation of its content. Zhiyi (538-597), de 
facto founder of the Tiantai school, termed the first 
fourteen chapters the “trace teaching” (Chinese, ji- 
men; Japanese, shakumon), preached by Sakyamuni in 
a provisionally manifested form as the historical Bud¬ 
dha, and the second fourteen chapters, the “origin 
teaching” ( benmen, honmon), revealing Sakyamuni to 
be the original or primordial Buddha, awakened since 
the inconceivably distant past. This division of the 
sutra into “trace” and “origin” sections formed the ba¬ 
sis for numerous subsequent interpretations, espe¬ 
cially in the Tiantai/Tendai and Nichiren schools. 

In China, a practice began of grouping apparently 
related sutras into threes. The “threefold Lotus Sutra” 
consists of Kumarajiva’s Sutra of the Lotus Blossom of 
the Wonderful Dharma (Chinese, Miaofa lianhua jing, 
Japanese, Myohdrengekyo) as the main sutra; the 


Sutra of Immeasurable Meanings (Wuliang yi jing, 
Muryogikyd) as the introductory sutra; and the Sutra 
on the Method of Contemplating Bodhisattva Saman- 
tabhadra (Guan Puxian pusa xingfa jing, Kan Fugen 
bosatsu gyohokyd) as the concluding sutra. No San¬ 
skrit version is extant for either the introductory or 
the concluding sutra, and the circumstances of their 
compilation remain unclear. According to the first 
chapter of the Lotus Sutra, just before expounding the 
Lotus itself, the Buddha preached “a Mahayana sutra 
called Immeasurable Meanings”; the Sutra of Immea¬ 
surable Meanings was assumed to be that very sutra. 
It also contains the statement: “In these forty years 
and more, I [Sakyamuni] have not yet revealed the 
truth.” The “truth” here was taken to mean the Lotus 
Sutra, and this passage was used as a proof text to sup¬ 
port arguments according the Lotus a supreme posi¬ 
tion among the Buddha’s lifetime teachings. The 
Samantabhadra Sutra was clearly composed with ref¬ 
erence to chapter twenty-eight of the Lotus Sutra, 
which is also about Samantabhadra, and sets forth a 
detailed meditation on this bodhisattva that includes 
repentance for sins committed with the six sense fac¬ 
ulties. Zhiyi incorporated this ritual of repentance 
into the Lotus samadhi, the third of the “four kinds 
of samadhi” taught in the Tiantai meditative system. 

Central themes of the Lotus Sutra 

The one vehicle and skillful means. Mahayana 
polemics extol the ideal of the bodhisattva who strives 
for the liberation of all, over and against the goal of 
personal nirvana sought by the Buddha’s disciples 
(sravakas) and the privately enlightened (pratyeka- 
buddhas), followers of the two so-called HInayana 
vehicles. Some Mahayana sutras, such as the 
Vimalaklrtinirdesa, condemn the way of the two vehi¬ 
cles as a spiritual dead end. The Lotus Sutra, however, 
attempts to reconcile them with the Mahayana by as¬ 
serting that the threefold division in the Buddha’s 
teaching, into separate vehicles for sravakas, pratyeka- 
buddhas, and bodhisattvas, is a skillful means (upaya); 
in reality, there is only one buddha vehicle. That is, the 
Buddha taught these three separate vehicles as a ped¬ 
agogical device, in accordance with his auditors’ vary¬ 
ing capacity for practice and understanding, but they 
are all designed to lead ultimately to the one buddha 
vehicle and thus spring from a unitary intent. These 
intertwined themes—the Buddha’s teaching through 
skill in means and the ultimate resolution of the three 
disparate vehicles in the one vehicle—are presented 
discursively in chapter two and then illustrated in sub- 
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sequent chapters through analogies and parables, such 
as the three carts and the burning house, the rich man 
and his poor son, medicinal herbs, the magically con¬ 
jured city, the gem concealed in a robe, and so forth. 

While the Lotus Sutra repeatedly asserts the su¬ 
premacy of the one vehicle, it never actually explains 
what it is. This has opened the way for diametrically 
opposed readings of the sutra. One controversy among 
Chinese exegetes centered on whether the one vehicle 
is the same as, or different from, the bodhisattva vehi¬ 
cle (the so called “three carts or four” controversy). At 
stake was the question: Is the Mahayana the true, final 
teaching, and only the two vehicles provisional? Or is 
the Mahayana itself, like the two Hlnayana vehicles, 
also ultimately a skillful means, leading to but tran¬ 
scended by a truth beyond expression? A related point 
of disagreement in the history of Lotus interpretation 
concerns whether the one vehicle should be read in¬ 
clusively or exclusively. From an inclusive standpoint, 
since the one vehicle is all-encompassing, all practices 
and doctrinal formulations can be seen as provisional 
skillful means, which, while different in themselves, 
nonetheless all point toward the same realization. 
From an exclusive or hierarchical viewpoint, however, 
the one vehicle is equated with one specific teaching, 
the Lotus, which is thereby invested with absolute sta¬ 
tus, over and against all other teachings, which are then 
relegated to the lesser category of “provisional.” 

Universal buddhahood. A corollary to its claim that 
there is only one vehicle is the Lotus Sutra’s assertion 
that buddhahood is the final goal of all. In the sutra’s 
words, “Among those who hear this dharma, there is 
not one who shall not attain buddhahood.” This is il¬ 
lustrated by predictions of future buddhahood be¬ 
stowed upon the Buddha’s sravaka disciples, as they 
come to understand that the goal of personal nirvana 
they had pursued was a skillful expedient, not a final 
destination in itself. The twelfth, Devadatta, chapter 
was widely interpreted as extending the promise of 
buddhahood to persons seen as having particular ob¬ 
stacles to liberation. The prediction of eventual bud¬ 
dhahood for Devadatta, the Buddha’s wicked cousin, 
was read as illustrating the potential for enlightenment 
even in evil persons, and the instantaneous realization 
of buddhahood by the dragon king’s daughter, de¬ 
scribed in the same chapter, as a promise of enlight¬ 
enment for women. In keeping with traditional views 
that buddhahood must be achieved in a male body, the 
dragon princess changes into a male in the moment 
before her enlightenment. Modern readers seeking 


support in the Mahayana for a position of gender 
equality find this element in the narrative troubling. 
Historically, however, exegetes and devotees have not 
necessarily adhered to a literal reading, and the Lotus 
was in fact thought to hold particular relevance for 
women’s attainment of buddhahood. 

The primordial Buddha. The latter part of the Lotus 
Sutra, especially the “origin teaching,” presents a rad¬ 
ically revised depiction of Sakyamuni, not as the his¬ 
torical Buddha who lived and taught in India, but as 
the original or primordial Buddha. In chapter eleven, 
before he opens the jeweled stupa of Prabhutaratna, 
Sakyamuni “recalls his emanations,” and the buddhas 
who then gather from throughout the ten directions 
are shown to be his manifestations. Particularly in 
chapter sixteen, Sakyamuni reveals that he first 
achieved enlightenment, not under the bodhi tree in 
this lifetime as people think, but billions of kalpas ago, 
in the inconceivably remote past. Ever since then, he 
has been here in this world and also in others, preach¬ 
ing the dharma and converting living beings. Thus his 
birth, renunciation, practice, awakening, and entry 
into nirvana are all revealed to be the skillful means by 
which he constantly teaches and liberates others. 

The Buddha of the origin teaching is often spoken 
of as the “eternal Buddha,” a term that, though easy to 
understand, flattens out a long and complex history of 
interpretation. Early Chinese exegetes disagreed over 
whether this Buddha’s life span was finite or infinite, 
or whether he was a Buddha in the dharma-body 
(dharmakaya), the recompense-body (sambhoga- 
kaya), or the manifested-body (nirmanakaya) aspect. 
In a dynamic synthesis, Zhiyi interpreted the original 
Buddha of the Lotus Sutra as embodying all three bod¬ 
ies in one: The dharma body is the truth that is real¬ 
ized; the recompense body is the wisdom that realizes 
it; and the manifested body, a compassionate expres¬ 
sion of that wisdom as the human Buddha who ap¬ 
peared and taught in this world. In the Japanese Tendai 
tantric tradition (Taimitsu), the primordial Buddha of 
the Lotus Sutra was identified with Vairocana or Ma- 
havairocana, the cosmic Buddha pervading every¬ 
where, whose form is all things, whose voice is all 
sounds, and whose mind is all thoughts. In Tendai 
original enlightenment (hongaku) doctrine, the 
primordial Buddha is said to be the “triple body that 
is unproduced” ( musa sanjin), that is, innate originally. 
Here, the Buddha’s enlightenment in the remote past 
is taken as a metaphor for the original enlightenment 
that is the beginningless true aspect of all things. 
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Nichiren (1222-1282), founder of the school that 
would eventually bear his name, regarded the Buddha 
of the origin teaching as the only true Buddha, of 
whom all other buddhas are but manifestations. The 
practitioner is identified with this Buddha in the act of 
embracing faith in the Lotus Sutra and chanting its ti¬ 
tle or daimoku, Namu Myoho-renge-kyo. 

The Lotus Sutra and devotional practices 

Following its introduction to China, numerous com¬ 
mentaries were written on the Lotus Sutra by Buddhist 
scholars of many schools, stimulating doctrinal debate. 
The one vehicle doctrine played a key role in the Chi¬ 
nese scholastic project of establishing comprehensive 
classificatory systems ( panjiao ) that attempted to or¬ 
der the diverse Buddhist teachings transmitted from 
India and Central Asia into a coherent whole. Yet, 
while valued in elite circles, such doctrinal develop¬ 
ments were probably less influential in the spread of 
faith in the Lotus Sutra than were a range of devotional 
practices performed by both clerics and laypeople 
across social levels. These forms of Lotus practice tran¬ 
scended distinctions of school or sect and exerted a 
profound impact on the Buddhist ritual and devo¬ 
tional culture of East Asia. 

Lotus Sutra devotion in its Indie context belonged 
to a distinctive Mahayana “cult of the book,” in which 
sutras were enshrined and revered in a manner analo¬ 
gous to the worship of Buddha relics enshrined in 
stupas. The sutra itself exhorts its devotees to text- 
centered acts of reverence, such as the “five practices” 
of receiving and keeping, reading, reciting from mem¬ 
ory, teaching, and transcribing the Lotus Sutra. As with 
other Mahayana sutras, Lotus Sutra devotion in East 
Asia has often centered around copying, worshipping, 
and preaching the sutra. Such devotional acts might be 
sponsored officially, by the court, or undertaken pri¬ 
vately. The merit thought to result was dedicated to¬ 
ward a number of aims, including realization of 
enlightenment; birth in a buddha’s pure land or other 
ideal realm; eradication of sins; the postmortem wel¬ 
fare of deceased relatives; and this-worldly benefits, in¬ 
cluding the peace and stability of the country, long life, 
recovery from illness, and prevention of calamity. Tales 
compiled in both China and Japan extol the wondrous 
blessings obtained by monks, nuns, ascetics, and ordi¬ 
nary lay people who carried out such practices. 

Copying the Lotus Sutra might be undertaken by an 
individual or by a religious association formed for the 
purpose, or a professional calligrapher might be com¬ 


missioned. Sutra copying was seen as a virtuous deed 
whose merit might be dedicated toward one’s own sal¬ 
vation or that of deceased family members. In China, 
Lotus Sutra copying flourished particularly in the Sui 
(589-618) and Tang (618-907) dynasties. In Japan, the 
Lotus was the sutra most frequently copied in the Heian 
period (794-1185). Some transcriptions commis¬ 
sioned by wealthy patrons were copied on dark blue 
paper using gold or silver ink. Especially striking are 
surviving copies in which each of the Lotus Sutra’s 
69,384 characters has been drawn seated on a lotus 
pedestal or surrounded by a stupa, thereby expressing 
the conviction that “each character of the Lotus is a liv¬ 
ing buddha.” The Lotus Sutra also numbered among 
those scriptures most often preserved in anticipation 
of the era of decline known as the Final Dharma age 
(Chinese, mofa; Japanese, mappo). In China, it was 
sometimes inscribed on stone slabs on hillsides, or in 
Japan, copied and buried in bronze cylinders to await 
the advent of Maitreya, the next buddha. Vernacular 
sermons on the Lotus, sometimes with accompanying 
illustrations, made its message broadly accessible, as 
did popular songs, poems, and artistic representations. 
One of the most widespread visual images of Lotus is 
that of the jeweled stupa, sometimes represented by the 
two buddhas, Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna, seated 
together. This scene is depicted in cave paintings, on 
steles, in mandalas, and by small votive stupas. 

The Lotus has also been associated with devotion 
to, or emulation of, specific bodhisattvas described in 
its later chapters. Chapter twenty-three describes how 
a bodhisattva called “Beheld with Joy by all Living 
Beings” steeps his body in perfumed oils and then 
burns it in offering to the Buddha and the sutra. This 
would become the textual basis for SELF-IMMOLATION, 
one of many forms of “discarding the body” under¬ 
taken by Buddhist ascetics. This controversial practice 
has been carried out as an act of renunciation, as an 
offering to the dharma, to achieve birth in a pure land, 
and as a form of protest when Buddhism has faced 
persecution. A broader influence on East Asian Bud¬ 
dhism as a whole stems from chapter twenty-five, 
which describes how the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
(Guanyin, Kwan-um, Kannon) will respond compas¬ 
sionately to those who call upon his aid. This chapter 
eventually circulated as an independent sutra and 
helped promote devotion to Avalokitesvara, which 
flourishes to this day. Descriptions in this chapter of 
the bodhisattva rescuing devotees from fire, flood, 
bandits, and other dangers were frequent subjects of 
Lotus-related painting. 
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An illuminated Lotus Sutra. (Japanese, Heian period, 794-1 185.) © Christie's Images/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


The Lotus Sutra and specific schools 

While reverence for the Lotus Sutra in East Asia has 
transcended all sectarian divisions, it has also come to 
be associated with two specific traditions: the Tiantai 
school, which spread in China, Korea, and Japan; and 
also the Nichiren school, which emerged in 
thirteenth-century Japan. The Lotus-related practices 
of these schools were influenced by, and in turn helped 
to shape, broader traditions of Lotus devotion. 

The Tiantai/Tendai tradition. Zhiyi, the Tiantai 
founder, produced extensive and influential commen¬ 
taries on the Lotus: the Fahua xuanyi (profound mean¬ 
ing of the Lotus), elucidating what he saw as the sutra’s 
underlying principles, and the Fahua weriju (words and 
phrases of the Lotus), a line-by-line exegesis. The Lo¬ 
tus also provided him with a textual foundation for his 
conceptual innovations. A passage in Kumarajiva’s 
translation of chapter two sets forth the “ten such- 
likes” ( shirushi; Japanese, junyoze) as the “true aspect 
of the dharmas” ( zhufa shixiang; Japanese, shoho jisso) 
that only buddhas can understand. By punctuating the 
passage in three different ways, Zhiyi derived the three¬ 
fold truth of emptiness, conventional existence, and 
the middle, which informs the structure of his inte¬ 
grated system of doctrine and meditation. The same 
passage also provided him with a textual basis for “the 
single thought-moment being three thousand realms” 
(yinian sanqian, ichinen sanzen), his architectonic vi¬ 


sion of the entire universe as an interpenetrating whole 
in which mind and concrete actualities are nondual 
and all dharmas are mutually inclusive. This is the 
“realm of the inconceivable,” the first of ten modes of 
meditation set forth in his treatise on meditation, 
Mohe zhiguan (Great Calming and Contemplation). 

Though Zhiyi valued the Lotus as the “subtle” teach¬ 
ing that alone reveals the perfect interfusion of the 
three truths, he held that other sutras also contain 
“subtle” elements; their particular admixtures of par¬ 
tial or provisional teachings were necessary responses 
to differences in human capacity and did not, in his 
view, reflect a rigid hierarchy of sutras. However, the 
Tiantai systematizer and sixth patriarch Zhanran 
(711-782), who lived in a time of increased sectarian 
consciousness and rivalry with other schools, orga¬ 
nized the sutras into a hierarchy of “five periods and 
eight teachings,” with the Lotus Sutra at the apex. 
Zhanran’s classification was instrumental in establish¬ 
ing the sutra’s reputation as supreme among the Bud¬ 
dha’s teachings. 

New approaches to the Lotus Sutra developed in 
Japanese Tendai, differentiating it from the Tiantai of 
the Asian mainland. Most notable was the flowering of 
a distinctive Tendai system of tan trie Buddhism, or 
Taimitsu. Taimitsu theoreticians such as Ennin 
(794-864), Enchin (814-891), and Annen (841-?) 
reinterpreted the Lotus Sutra as a tantric scripture and 
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equated the Sakyamuni Buddha of the “origin teach¬ 
ing” with Vairocana or Mahavairocana, the cosmic 
Buddha of the tantric teachings who is without be¬ 
ginning or end and who pervades everywhere. The 
Lotus also served as a basis for Taimitsu ritual, for ex¬ 
ample, in the “Lotus rite” ( Hokke ho), performed to 
eradicate sin, build merit, and realize awakening. The 
mandala used in this rite depicts Sakyamuni and 
Prabhutaratna seated together in its central court, as 
they appeared in the jeweled stupa, and may have in¬ 
fluenced the form of Nichiren’s mandala. Saicho 
(767-822), founder of Japanese Tendai, had already 
identified the Lotus Sutra with the doctrine of “real¬ 
izing buddhahood with this very body” ( sokushin 
jobutsu). Taimitsu thought and practice further pro¬ 
moted understandings of the Lotus as enabling the di¬ 
rect realization of enlightenment. 

Another distinctive Lotus-based development of 
Japanese Tendai was the doctrine of original enlight¬ 
enment, which dominated Tendai doctrinal studies 
from approximately the eleventh through seventeenth 
centuries. Though deeply colored by the assumptions 
of tantric Buddhism, original enlightenment doctrine 
was classified by its producers as “exoteric,” in con¬ 
trast to esoteric transmissions of tantric ritual. Origi¬ 
nal enlightenment thought might be seen as an attempt 
to reinterpret traditional Tiantai/Tendai doctrines and 
texts—including the works of Zhiyi and Zhanran, stan¬ 
dard debate topics, and even the Lotus Sutra itself— 
from the perspective that enlightenment is not 
“attained” but innate from the outset. 

Largely through the medium of the Tiantai/Tendai 
tradition, both on the continent and in Japan, the Lo¬ 
tus Sutra became associated with Pure Land Bud¬ 
dhism. Zhiyi had incorporated Pure Land elements 
into the constantly walking samadhi, the second of the 
“four kinds of samadhi” in his system of meditation. 
Here the practitioner circumambulates an altar to 
Amitabha Buddha while at the same time visualizing 
Amitabha’s marks and qualities, eventually gaining 
insight into the nonduality of the visualized Buddha 
and the visualizing mind. During the Song dynasty 
(960-1279), Tiantai monks took the lead in promot¬ 
ing societies for Pure Land practice, including both 
monastics and LAITY. In Japan during the Heian pe¬ 
riod, an especially close connection existed between the 
Lotus Sutra and Pure Land Buddhism, exemplified on 
Mount Hiei, the great Tendai monastic center, where 
monks performed the Lotus samadhi in the morning 
and chanted the Amitabha Sutra in the evening. Mount 


Hiei was also the first site in Japan for practice of the 
“continuous nenbutsu,” said to have been introduced 
from Mount Wutai in China by Saicho’s disciple En- 
nin. This was a ritual form of contemplating Amitabha 
and intoning the Amitabha Sutra with the aim of erad¬ 
icating sin and achieving birth in Amitabha’s Pure 
Land, which became incorporated into Tendai prac¬ 
tices. Lotus-Pure Land associations flourished in the 
broader society as well, and many people recited and 
copied the Lotus Sutra with the aspiration of achieving 
birth in Amitabha’s paradise. Not until the Kamakura 
period (1185-1333), with the advent of teachers like 
Honen (1133-1212) and Nichiren, would strongly 
exclusivist forms of both Lotus and Pure Land devo¬ 
tion emerge. 

Nichiren and modern Lotus-based movements. 

Nichiren developed a strongly exclusivist reading of the 
Lotus as the only true teaching. He believed that the 
Buddha had intended this sutra specifically for the Fi¬ 
nal Dharma age, in which he and his contemporaries 
believed they were living. Other, provisional sutras, 
Nichiren insisted, could no longer lead to buddhahood 
in this benighted era. Accordingly, he stressed the prac¬ 
tice of shakubuku, or teaching the dharma by directly 
rebuking attachment to provisional teachings. He saw 
his work of spreading faith in the Lotus as preparing 
the way for Bodhisattva Superior Conduct ( Visistacari- 
tra; Japanese, Jogyo), the leader of the bodhisattvas who 
are Sakyamuni’s original disciples, taught by him since 
his enlightenment in the inconceivably distant past, as 
described in the origin teaching. In chapter fifteen, 
these bodhisattvas emerge from beneath the earth and 
vow to spread the Lotus after Sakyamuni’s nirvana. 
Much of the later Nichiren tradition would identify 
Nichiren as an actual manifestation of Bodhisattva Su¬ 
perior Conduct. 

The Lotus Sutra foretells grave trials that its devo¬ 
tees will face in upholding it in an evil age after the 
Buddha’s nirvana. Historically, these passages proba¬ 
bly reflect opposition from the Buddhist establishment 
encountered by the particular Mahayana community 
that compiled the sutra. Nichiren, however, saw these 
predictions as being borne out in the trials and perse¬ 
cutions he himself faced, and he read the Lotus as a 
work of prophecy being fulfilled by himself and his dis¬ 
ciples. He termed this “reading with the body” ( shiki- 
doku), meaning to practice the Lotus not only by 
verbally reciting it and mentally believing in its teach¬ 
ings, but also by gladly undergoing in one’s own per¬ 
son the harsh trials that the sutra says its devotees in 
the latter age must endure. 
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By the spread of exclusive faith in the Lotus, 
Nichiren taught, the buddha land could be realized in 
this present world. Especially in the twentieth century, 
this goal inspired a number of modern and contem¬ 
porary Lotus- or Nichiren-based movements, which 
have assimilated Nichiren’s vision of transforming this 
world into a buddha land to a range of political and 
humanitarian agendas. These groups include the small 
ascetic monastic order Nipponzan Myohoji, which is 
committed to the antinuclear movement and to ab¬ 
solute nonviolence, as well as the large lay movements 
Rissho Kosei Kai and Soka Gakkai, which engage in 
various local and international peace, educational, and 
relief projects. 

See also: Chanting and Liturgy; Folk Religion: An 
Overview; Gender; Scripture 
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MADHYAMAKA SCHOOL 

The Madhyamaka school proclaims a middle way that 
rejects belief in the existence of an eternal self and in¬ 
herently existent phenomena as well as the belief that 
such selves and phenomena do not exist at all. This 
school reinterprets the teaching of pratityasamut- 
pada (dependent origination) to mean that because 
various causes and conditions produce phenomena, 
all are empty of any inherent existence. Sunyata 
(emptiness) means that no phenomena and no per¬ 
sons are unoriginated and unrelated. Emptiness itself 
is empty. Since everything is empty, there is no real 
difference between good and bad, pure and impure, 
or samsara and nirvana. These distinctions exist on 
the level of conventional truth and serve to introduce 
people to the ultimate truth that transcends dualistic 
language and conceptual thought. The liberating ex¬ 
perience of meditation uncovers ultimate truth and 
destroys all attachment to erroneous conceptions of 
the self and the world. 

The Madhyamaka school’s influential teaching of 
emptiness endures in Buddhist traditions as diverse as 
the Tibetan Dge lugs (Geluk) school and the East 
Asian Chan school and it continues to inspire debate 
among Western scholars whose interpretations of 
Madhyamaka’s founder are equally diverse. 

Early history: Nagarjuna and his 
disciple Aryadeva 

From the first century b.c.e. to the second century c.E., 
debate over the interpretation of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings contributed to the writing of sutras and scholas¬ 
tic abhidharma texts with new analyses of the 
Buddha’s teachings. The authors of abhidharma works 


believed that the world contains a finite number of 
mental and physical phenomena (dharma) that have 
an inherent existence of their own ( svabhdva ) and that 
Buddhist saints (arhats) experience nirvana through 
their insight into the nature of these phenomena. The 
movement that came to be known as the Mahayana 
criticized the arhats’ path as narrowly focused on their 
self-centered pursuit of nirvana. Bodhisattvas, who 
aspire to become buddhas, begin their path with the 
intention of working for the enlightenment of all be¬ 
ings. Mahayana supporters claim that the bodhisattva 
path is superior because it balances the individual pur¬ 
suit of insight with great compassion for others. Al¬ 
though the origins of the Mahayana movement 
remain obscure, most scholars agree that it developed 
in monastic circles in India. No canon of Mahayana 
sutras existed, nor, if statements in early Mahayana 
sutras are to be taken at face value, would there have 
been interest in establishing one, since each sutra pro¬ 
claimed its own unique authoritative status. 

Nagarjuna and his major works. Nagarjuna, who 
composed treatises that incorporated the teachings of 
these diverse sutras into a philosophical system, lived 
in a monastic community in southern India from 
about 150 to 250 C.E. The Madhyamaka (Middle Way) 
school of Buddhist philosophy takes its name from 
Nagarjuna’s belief that sunyata (emptiness) is the mid¬ 
dle way between the extreme positions of nihilism and 
eternalism. Nihilism rejects belief in a transmigrating 
self that experiences the results of actions; eternalism 
believes in the eternal existence of such a self. Nagar¬ 
juna, in RatnavalT (Jewel Garland) 1:44-5, explains 
that the eternalist view, which motivates people to do 
good in hope of a heavenly reward, is better than the 
nihilist view, but better still is the liberating insight 
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into emptiness that repudiates both views. Nagarjuna 
and his disciple, Aryadeva (ca. 170—270 C.E.), were 
convinced that they were preserving the true middle 
way of the Buddha’s teachings, while other Buddhists 
had strayed from it and adopted extreme positions. 

Nagarjuna’s writings encompass several genres: let¬ 
ters, philosophical works, and hymns. His Suhrllekha 
(Letter to a Friend), addressed to a South Indian 
Satavahana dynasty king, advises the king that since the 
world from the highest heavens down to worst hells is 
impermanent and painful, he should follow the eight¬ 
fold path. Nagarjuna encourages the king to develop 
insight into dependent origination and the FOUR NO¬ 
BLE truths and to pursue meritorious actions with the 
intention of attaining buddhahood and creating his 
own buddha field, just as Amitabha Buddha had. In 
the RatnavalT, Nagarjuna discusses the bodhisattva’s 
path and the goal of buddhahood in more detail. 
Through the cultivation of compassion and the six per¬ 
fections, a bodhisattva advances on the ten stages that 
culminate in the inconceivable state of buddhahood. 
Although some people ridicule Mahayana beliefs, in¬ 
telligent people use reason to accept the teaching of 
emptiness and achieve perfect enlightenment (4.67:99). 

Nagarjuna uses reason to prove that phenomena are 
empty of any inherent existence of their own in his 
most important philosophical work, the Mulamadhya- 
makakarika (Root Verses on the Middle Way). Empti¬ 
ness (sunyata) means that nothing is created by itself 
or sustains itself without depending on various causes 
and conditions. Nagarjuna’s belief that all phenomena 
have arisen in dependence on causes and conditions is 
equivalent to saying that they are all empty of any in¬ 
herent existence (24:18). He further explains this point 
of view in the Sunyatasaptati (Seventy Verses on Empti¬ 
ness). While knowledge of emptiness is the proper 
means for relinquishing all extreme views, Nagarjuna 
does not consider emptiness to be another view that 
somehow mediates between extreme positions. He 
refers to an early Mahayana scripture, the Kasyapa- 
parivarta (The Section on Kasyapa), in which the Bud¬ 
dha asks whether a patient would be cured if the 
medicine a doctor uses to treat his symptoms remains 
in the body without being expelled (13:8). Kasyapa 
replies that the patient’s problems would become 
worse. Like the Buddha, Nagarjuna regards emptiness 
as a therapeutic antidote to the ill effects of attachment 
to views and those who retain emptiness after it has 
achieved its purpose as incurable. He advocates insight 
into the emptiness of phenomena as a means for calm¬ 
ing the mind and controlling its tendency to develop 


concepts (18:5). He describes (24:8-10) two types of 
truth—conventional and ultimate—and explains that 
without relying on conventional truth, which func¬ 
tions on the level of ordinary language and experience, 
the ultimate cannot be taught; and without under¬ 
standing the ultimate, nirvana is not achieved. Nir¬ 
vana and the cycle of death and rebirth (samsara) 
cannot be differentiated (25:19-20) since emptiness 
characterizes both. 

While the language and logic that Nagarjuna uses 
in Vigrahavyavartanl (Warding off Arguments) to crit¬ 
icize his opponents’ views about the means of valid 
knowledge ( pramana) are as empty of substantive 
meaning as theirs, that does not impair their useful¬ 
ness in exposing contradictions in their positions. 
Nagarjuna has no thesis of his own to prove (w. 29, 
59), and he condemns the destructive psychological ef¬ 
fects of attachment to views in his Yuktisastika (Sixty 
Verses on Reasoning). He warns (w. 47-52) that engag¬ 
ing in divisive debates produces the afflictions of desire 
and anger. Intelligent people who perceive phenomena 
to be like illusions and reflections, whose minds remain 
undisturbed, achieve nirvana (w. 55-58). 

Nagarjuna’s collection of hymns praise the Buddha 
for his compassionate action and for his liberating 
knowledge of a world beyond conceptual discrimina¬ 
tions. The Acintyastava (Praise for the Inconceivable 
Buddha) concludes (w. 56-58) with the remarks that 
the Buddha’s gift of the dharma, the nectar of his teach¬ 
ing, is that phenomena are empty. In the Paramar- 
thastava (Praise of the Ultimate) he praises the Buddha, 
whom he describes as incomparable and beyond all 
words and all duality, although in the concluding 
verses Nagarjuna asks how praise is possible when it 
and its object (like all phenomena) are empty. 

Aryadeva and his major work. Nagarjuna’s main 
disciple, Aryadeva, in his major work, the Catuhsataka 
(Four Hundred Verses), presents the path to the at¬ 
tainment of buddhahood, structured around the ac¬ 
cumulation of the two requisites of merit and 
knowledge. The first eight chapters describe meritori¬ 
ous practices that gradually prepare the aspiring bod¬ 
hisattva to receive knowledge about the empty and 
insubstantial nature of persons and phenomena, which 
the last eight chapters discuss in greater detail. 
Aryadeva utilizes the metaphor of illness and treatment 
in speaking about the actions of bodhisattvas and bud- 
dhas. They are skilled diagnosticians who provide the 
proper medication based upon a diagnosis of the ill¬ 
nesses that afflict sentient beings and remain patient 
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when ignorant people, afflicted by illness, reject their 
medicine (5.11-13, 8.20). Throughout their career, but 
especially on the first stage of the path, bodhisattvas 
are encouraged to perfect the virtue of dana (giving). 
The merit of donating material goods, however, is far 
surpassed by the gift of instruction in the dharma (5.7). 
The bodhisattvas’ ability to discern the thoughts of 
others enables them to adapt the teaching to the ca¬ 
pacities of each student. Only after the student is 
judged capable of understanding the most profound 
teachings, will these teachings be given (5.10). 
Aryadeva emphasizes that it is insight into the selfless 
and empty nature of all phenomena, rather than the 
performance of any meritorious action, that brings 
about the attainment of peace (8.11). The progressive 
method of instruction begins with the practices of gen¬ 
erosity and moral conduct and culminates in peace 
(8.14). First, all demeritorious actions must be re¬ 
jected, then the concept of a self, and finally all phe¬ 
nomena (8.15). There is no difference between the cycle 
of existence and nirvana for a bodhisattva who has a 
powerful mind (8.22). The disciplined calming of the 
mind confers the power to realize nirvana in the pre¬ 
sent life (8.23). 

In the last eight chapters of the Catuhsataka, 
Aryadeva refutes belief in permanent phenomena 
(atoms, the soul, time) and criticizes various theories 
about sense perception and causality. People who 
doubt and fear the Buddha’s teachings on the selfless¬ 
ness of persons and phenomena cling to the less sub¬ 
tle views of Brahmin priests and naked ascetics 
(12.13—17, 19-22). The final chapter, a dialogue be¬ 
tween teacher and student, considers the logical prob¬ 
lems raised by the critics of emptiness. Aryadeva argues 
against the position that the negation of one thesis im¬ 
plies a commitment to the establishment of the oppo¬ 
site thesis (16.3-4, 7-8, 14). Statements about the 
existence of one thing and the nonexistence of another 
are unacceptable both on the conventional and ulti¬ 
mate level (16.16-18, 24). He concludes that no refu¬ 
tation can succeed against an opponent who refuses to 
hold any thesis (16.25). 

Madhyamaka in Central Asia and East Asia. Lit¬ 
tle is known about Rahulabhadra (ca. third century 
C.E.), a disciple of both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. One 
of his hymns, the Prajhdparamitastotra (Praise of the 
Perfection of Wisdom ) is included in the Chinese text 
Da zhidu lun (Treatise on the Great Perfection of Wis¬ 
dom). Because of the inclusion of this hymn, most 
scholars regard this text attributed to Nagarjuna as a 


compendium of Madhyamaka philosophy compiled 
by Central Asian scholars, including its translator, Ku- 
marajiva (350-409/413). Kumarajlva also translated 
the three treatises ( san lun), on which the Chinese 
branch of the Madhyamaka school was based: the 
Zhong lun (Middle Treatise), the Shi’er men lun (Twelve 
Gate Treatise), and the Bai lun (Hundred Verses Trea¬ 
tise), the first two attributed to Nagarjuna and the third 
to Aryadeva. Kumarajlva’s disciple Sengzhao (374- 
414) composed original works that explain how the 
sage’s calm and empty mind apprehends ultimate truth 
while still living in the world. The San Lun lineage 
ended in 623 with the death of Jizang (549-623), 
renowned for his commentaries on the three basic 
Madhyamaka treatises. A seventh-century Korean 
monk, Hyegwan, who studied with Jizang, brought 
these teachings to Japan, where they flourished briefly 
in the eighth century. Modern scholars appreciate the 
elegance of Kumarajlva’s translations, although the 
academic schools founded in China and Japan to study 
them were not influential and did not survive after the 
eighth century. 

Development of divisions within the 
Madhyamaka school 

The distinction—Svatantrika versus Prasangika— 
often used to describe the views of later Madhyamaka 
writers developed late in Buddhist textual history, 
perhaps not until the eleventh century. These two 
classifications refer to the Svatantrika school’s accep¬ 
tance of independent ( svatantra ) inferences in philo¬ 
sophical debate and the Prasangika school’s rejection 
of such inferences. The Prasangika school favors a re- 
ductio ad absurdum method that uses the opponent’s 
own arguments to show the undesired consequences 
(prasahga) to which their opponents’ theses invari¬ 
ably lead and that does not require proof of a con¬ 
trary thesis. The Svatantrika school and Prasangika 
schools are associated with the works of Bhavaviveka 
and CandrakIrti, respectively. 

Bhavaviveka and his major works. Bhavaviveka 
(ca. 500-570) wrote a lengthy commentary on Nagar- 
juna’s verses, the PrajhapradTpa (Lamp of Insight), in 
which he criticized the prasahga method used in an 
earlier commentary, Mulamadhyamakavrtti of Bud- 
dhapalita (ca. 470-540 C.E.). Bhavaviveka also wrote 
several original works, chief among them, the Madhya- 
makahrdayakarika (Verses on the Heart of the Middle 
Way) and his own commentary on this work, the 
Tarkajvala (Blaze of Reasoning). In Madhyamakahrda- 
yakarika 3:26 Bhavaviveka uses syllogistic LOGIC to 
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support the Madhyamaka position. He states that earth 
does not have any inherent existence from the per¬ 
spective of ultimate reality ( paramarthatah ) because 
it is dependent on causes and conditions, like cogni¬ 
tion. This syllogism has three parts—his thesis, the 
negative statement about inherent existence, and the 
reason—and an example. The thesis is a nonaffirm¬ 
ing negation ( prasajyapratisedha ) and not an affirm¬ 
ing negation ( paryudasapratisedha) because it is 
concerned only with denying that the earth has in¬ 
herent existence and not with affirming that it has 
some other characteristic. 

Bhavaviveka’s Tarkajvala provides valuable infor¬ 
mation on the development of both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical thought. He defends the Madhyamaka 
school against its detractors through the use of infer¬ 
ences and syllogisms developed by the Yogacara 
school logician Dignaga (ca. 480-540) and by the 
Brahmanical Nyaya logicians. In chapters four and 
five Bhavaviveka refutes the positions of his Buddhist 
opponents; in chapters six through nine, he refutes, 
respectively, the positions of the Brahmanical philo¬ 
sophical schools Samkhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Vedanta, 
and MImamsa. 

Candraklrti and his major works. Candraklrti (ca. 
600-650) studied the works of Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva with students of Bhavaviveka and Buddha- 
palita, and he supported Buddhapalita’s position 
against Bhavaviveka’s criticism in his Prasannapada 
(Clear Words) commentary on the Mulamadh- 
yamakakarika. He also wrote commentaries on the 
Sunyatdsaptati, the Yuktisastika, and Aryadeva’s 
Catuhsataka. Candraklrti’s independent work, the 
Madhyamakavatara (Introduction to the Middle Way), 
presents a general introduction to the Madhyamaka 
school’s ideas on the nature of the bodhisattva path 
and its goal of buddhahood. Candraklrti is best known 
for his criticism of Bhavaviveka’s use of independent 
inferences in the Madhyamakavatara (6.12) and in the 
first chapter of the Prasannapada (Pr 14-39) and for 
his criticism of the Yogacara school’s epistemological 
and logical views in the Madhyamakavatara (6. 34—78; 
Pr 58-75). He rejects as illogical the Yogacara position 
that external objects are permutations of conscious¬ 
ness and that consciousness is reflexively aware of it¬ 
self (svasamvedana). Candraklrti knows the criteria set 
down by Dignaga for judging the soundness of an ar¬ 
gument and applies them to demonstrate the flaws in 
his opponents’ inferences and syllogisms. He is un¬ 
willing to support philosophical systems whose asser¬ 


tions are expressed positively or in the form of af¬ 
firming negations. He rejects the distinctions Bhava¬ 
viveka makes between theses established either 
conventionally or ultimately (6.12). 

Candraklrti distinguishes between conventional 
and ultimate truth in Madhyamakavatara (6:25-26). 
What ordinary people perceive as the object of their 
undamaged sense faculties is true from the conven¬ 
tional point of view; everything else is false. Eyes dam¬ 
aged by disease may produce false sense impressions. 
Water, mirrors, and the sun’s rays may also produce 
false sense perceptions. These internal and external 
causes of false perception disturb the mental sense. 
Equally disturbing to the mental sense are non- 
Buddhist philosophers’ views, which are not even con¬ 
ventionally true because ordinary people do not hold 
them. He describes conventional truth as the means, 
and ultimate truth as the goal (6:80). Candraklrti con¬ 
cedes there are not really two truths but only one since 
the Buddha has said that nirvana, which is non- 
deceptive, is the unique ultimate truth. Because con¬ 
ventional truth is deceptive it is not ultimately true. 

Candraklrti organizes his commentary on the 
Catuhsataka around a debate between Aryadeva and 
various opponents. In the first half, he utilizes legal and 
political treatises, stories from the Hindu epics the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and even secular love 
poetry in his demonstration of the superior merits of 
the Buddhist path. In the last half he critically exam¬ 
ines the views of Buddhist and non-Buddhist oppo¬ 
nents that lead people astray. These philosophers, he 
says in commenting on 12.4, talk about renunciation 
but they do not follow the right path and do not use 
the proper method. The proper method is the under¬ 
standing of ultimate truth, namely, that all phenom¬ 
ena are empty of inherent existence. The cycle of death 
and rebirth ceases, he explains in his comments on 
14:25, when consciousness no longer superimposes in¬ 
herent existence on phenomena. What does not cease 
is the awakening of mind ( bodhicitta) and the actions 
of a bodhisattva, which culminate in the ultimate 
knowledge of a buddha. The most influential work on 
the awakening of mind and the bodhisattva path is by 
Santideva. 

Santideva and his major works. Santideva (ca. 
685-763 c.E.) composed the Siksasamuccaya ( Collec¬ 
tion of Teachings), a lengthy collection of excerpts from 
nearly one hundred Mahayana sutras. His major work, 
the Bodhicaryavatara ( Introduction to the Conduct 
That Leads to Enlightenment) traces the path of the 
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bodhisattva from the initial resolution to become a 
buddha to the final dedication of merit after the com¬ 
pletion of the six perfections. In the first chapter he 
distinguishes between the mind resolved upon awak¬ 
ening and the mind that proceeds toward awakening; 
the initial resolution creates merit but the merit of the 
bodhisattva actively proceeding toward awakening is 
unending (1:15-17). Chapter two and three describe 
the religious acts—offerings made to the Buddha, tak¬ 
ing refuge in the Three Jewels, and the confession of 
faults—that the bodhisattva undertakes before setting 
out on the path. Chapter three describes the bodhi- 
sattva’s request for buddhas in all directions to illumi¬ 
nate the world with their teachings (3:4-5) and the 
bodhisattva vows undertaken on behalf of all sentient 
beings (3:7-23). The fourth chapter indicates the 
strength of the bodhisattva’s resolve to fulfill these 
vows. In chapter five Santideva begins his discussion 
of the six paramita (perfections). Chapter six’s dis¬ 
cussion of the perfection of patience concentrates on 
the avoidance of anger, the major impediment to the 
bodhisattva’s resolution. Chapter seven focuses on the 
cultivation of vigor and chapter eight on meditation. 
In chapter eight Santideva explains how bodhisattvas 
meditate on the equality of self and others (8:89-119) 
and put themselves in the place of others by under¬ 
standing that all suffering comes from selfish pleasures 
and all happiness from putting others’ happiness first 
(8:120-131). 

Santideva, in the lengthy ninth chapter on the 
perfection of wisdom, defends Madhyamaka beliefs 
against a multitude of objections from Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist opponents and refutes them. Santideva 
begins with a discussion of the two truths (9:2-8) and 
proceeds to refute the Yogacara view of consciousness 
(11-34), abhidharma misconceptions about liberation 
and emptiness (40-56), and various wrong views about 
the self (57-87) and how feelings (88-101) and cogni¬ 
tions (102-5) arise. A detailed refutation of causality 
(114-37) is followed by his explanation of the empti¬ 
ness of all phenomena and how insight into this teach¬ 
ing provides relief from the cycle of birth and death 
(138-167). The final chapter describes the dedication 
of merit derived from the bodhisattva’s progress on the 
path to awakening. 

The Yogacara-Madhyamaka synthesis of San¬ 
taraksita and Kamalasila. Santideva and Can- 
draklrti, both associated with the Prasangika wing of 
the Madhyamaka school, vigorously criticize Yogacara 
beliefs. Two later Madhyamaka writers, Santaraksita 


(ca. 725-790) and Kamalasila (ca. 740-795), found 
ways to incorporate some of these beliefs into their 
own systems. These scholars followed an example set 
two centuries earlier by the Yogacara scholars Dharma- 
pala (ca. 530-561) and Sthiramati (ca. 510-570), who 
wrote commentaries on the Madhyamaka works of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. In the eighth-century 
monastic centers in eastern India, a synthesis of Yo¬ 
gacara and Madhyamaka ideas came into prominence. 
The main figure associated with this movement is 
Santaraksita. Like Bhavaviveka, he uses logic to demon¬ 
strate the Madhyamaka position that phenomena lack 
inherent existence. Unlike Bhavaviveka and his fol¬ 
lowers, Santaraksita and his circle rejected the idea that 
external objects can be known even on the level of 
conventional truth. Madhyamaka and Yogacara 
philosophers regard external objects as conceptual 
constructions. Santaraksita (w. 91-92 of Madhya- 
makalamkara, Eloquence of the Middle Way) consid¬ 
ers both object and subject as having the nature of 
consciousness, which is self-reflexive but still lacking 
in inherent existence. Santaraksita concludes (v. 93) 
that Madhyamaka and Yogacara taken together com¬ 
prise the true Mahayana teachings. Santaraksita’s 
comprehensive Tattvasamgraha (Compendium of 
Truth) critically examines the beliefs of all schools of 
philosophy known to him: Nyaya, Mimamsa, 
Samkhya, Advaita Vedanta, Jain, materialist, as well 
as the views of a variety Buddhist schools. 

Kamalasila was Santaraksita’s disciple. In addition to 
his commentaries on Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalamkara 
and Tattvasamgraha, he wrote independent works, the 
Madhyamakaloka (Light of the Middle Way ) and the 
Bhavandkrama (Stages of Meditation), a set of three 
works that concern the bodhisattva’s practice of med¬ 
itation. In the first Bhavandkrama Kamalasila explains 
how the bodhisattva meditates first on compassion for 
all beings since compassion is the basic motivation for 
pursuing the path to buddhahood. The bodhisattva’s 
practice encompasses both skillful means (the first five 
perfections) and wisdom, which is acquired through 
study, critical reflection, and meditative realization. 
The second and third Bhavandkrama explains how the 
bodhisattva combines the practice of calming medita¬ 
tion ( samatha ), which concentrates the mind, with in¬ 
sight meditation or vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana), 
which examines the meditative object and realizes the 
nonduality of subject and object. Santaraksita and Ka¬ 
malasila were major figures in the initial introduction 
of Buddhism into Tibet. 
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Madhyamaka in Tibet. Madhyamaka teachings were 
well established in central Tibet by the end of the eighth 
century. Santaraksita first came to Tibet from Nepal 
around 763 and taught in Lhasa for four months un¬ 
til the hostility of the king’s ministers forced him back 
to Nepal. He returned in 775 and supervised the con¬ 
struction of the first Tibetan monastery, Bsam yas 
(Samye), and served as its abbot until his death. Bsam 
yas, according to Tibetan historical texts, hosted the 
Bsam Yas Debate between Santaraksita’s student 
Kamalaslla and the Chinese monk Heshang Moheyan 
over the issue of the bodhisattva’s pursuit of the grad¬ 
ual path toward awakening versus a sudden awakening. 
Moheyan prescribed meditation practices characteris¬ 
tic of the Chan school. 

At Bsam yas teams of Tibetan translators and In¬ 
dian and Chinese collaborators continued to trans¬ 
late Buddhist texts. By the end of the ninth century, 
they had completed translations of the works of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, as well as works of Bud- 
dhapalita, Bhavaviveka, Candrakirti, Santideva, San¬ 
taraksita, and Kamalaslla. These texts include several 
of the hymns attributed to Nagarjuna, his letters and 
several of his philosophical treatises, the Mulamad- 
hyamakakarikd, the Vigrahavyavartani, the Yukti- 
sastika, and the Siinyatdsaptati, Buddhapalita’s and 
Bhavaviveka’s commentaries on the Mulamadhya- 
makakarika, Candraklrti’s Yuktisastikavrtti and Sun- 
yatasaptativrtti, Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara and 
Siksasamuccaya, Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalamkara, 
and Kamalaslla’s Madhyamakaloka and Bhdvanakrama. 

During the first dissemination of Buddhism in Ti¬ 
bet the views of Santaraksita and Kamalaslla’s syn- 
cretistic Yogacara-Madhyamaka school and the views 
of Bhavaviveka flourished. Candraklrti’s interpretation 
of Madhyamaka presented a significant challenge to 
Bhavaviveka’s interpretation during the second dis¬ 
semination of Buddhism in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. The Indian scholar Atisha (982-1054) arrived 
in western Tibet in 1042; at Mtho ling Monastery, he 
wrote his best-known work, the Bodhipathapradipa 
(Lamp for the Path to Awakening ) and a commentary 
that describes the Madhyamaka school’s basic doc¬ 
trines (w. 47-51). He observes that people of slight 
abilities perform meritorious actions in hope of better 
rebirth, people of middling abilities seek nirvana, and 
people of the highest ability seek buddhahood and an 
end to the suffering of all beings. Atisha identifies him¬ 
self as part of a Madhyamaka lineage that includes 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhavaviveka, and 
Santideva. 


Although the study and teaching of Madhyamaka 
texts has a long history in Tibet, it is not until the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century that a clear distinc¬ 
tion begins to develop between Svatantrika and 
Prasangika Madhyamaka. Pa tshab Nyi ma grags (b. 
1055) translated three of Candraklrti’s major works: 
his early independent treatise on Madhyamaka, the 
Madhyamakavatara, and his commentaries on Nagar- 
juna’s and Aryadeva’s major works. According to the 
Tibetan historians ’Go lo tsa ba and Gser mdog Pan 
chen, Spa tshab Nyi ma grags made the Prasangika 
viewpoint of Candrakirti the dominant interpretation 
of the classical works of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva from 
the twelfth century onward. Until Nyi ma grags 
translated Prasannapada and clearly differentiated 
Candraklrti’s interpretation of Madhyamaka from 
Bhavaviveka’s, there had been no solid foundation for 
distinguishing between the two interpretations. 

From the fourteenth through sixteen centuries 
scholars associated with all four of the major 
Tibetan schools— Klong chen pa (Longchenpa) 
(1308-1363) of Rnying ma (Nyingma) school; Red 
mda’ ba (1349—1412), Rong ston (1367-1449), and 
Go ram pa (1429-1489) of the Sa skya (Sakya) 
school; Mi bskyod rdo je (1507-1554) and Padma 
dkar po (1527-1592) of the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) 
school; Tsong kha pa (1357-1419), Rgyal tshab, 
(1364-1432), and Mkhas grub (1385-1438) of the Dge 
lugs (Geluk) school—wrote works defining their posi¬ 
tions on Madhyamaka philosophy. During this period, 
Dol po pa (1292-1361) of the Jo nang pa school de¬ 
veloped his position on the teaching of emptiness, 
which incorporated insights from Yogacara texts, par¬ 
ticularly those concerned with the teaching of innate 
Buddha nature. He differentiated between the negative 
descriptive of emptiness, self-emptiness ( rang stong), 
which regards all phenomena as lacking inherent exis¬ 
tence, and a more positive description of emptiness, 
other-emptiness ( gzhan stong), which refers to a truly 
existent ultimate reality that is beyond the limits of or¬ 
dinary conceptualization. These medieval debates over 
positive and negative descriptions of emptiness recur 
in the works of contemporary scholars who study 
Madhyamaka thought. 

The terse verses of Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhya- 
makakarika, which led to divergent interpretations 
among the classical schools of Madhyamaka thought, 
have also produced a spate of modern books and 
articles proposing various interpretations of his phi¬ 
losophy. Andrew Tuck’s 1990 study, Comparative Phi¬ 
losophy and the Philosophy of Scholarship: On the 
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Western Interpretation of Nagarjuna, associates the 
Western interpretation of Madhyamaka with what¬ 
ever philosophical trends were current at the time. 
Nagarjuna’s nineteenth-century Western interpreters 
portrayed him as a nihilist. Twentieth-century inter¬ 
pretations, under the influence of modern analytical 
philosophy, focused on his use of logic and his skepti¬ 
cism about the use of language. Richard Hayes, in 
“Nagarjuna’s Appeal” (1994) concludes that twentieth- 
century scholarship on Madhyamaka largely corre¬ 
sponds to two distinct but traditional approaches: 
exegesis and hermeneutics. The exegetical approach 
primarily focuses on the accumulation of philological, 
historical, and textual data, while the hermeneutic ap¬ 
proach attempts to make that data relevant to the con¬ 
cerns of a modern audience. 
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MA GCIG LAB SGRON 
(MACHIG LABDRON) 

Ma gcig lab sgron (pronounced Machig Labdron; ca. 
1055-1149) was an eminent female Tibetan Buddhist 
teacher who codified and disseminated the ritual med¬ 
itation system called severance (good, pronounced 
cho). Born in the southern Tibetan region of La phyi, 
Ma gcig lab sgron was recognized as a gifted individ¬ 
ual even in her youth. According to her traditional 
biographies, she had a natural affinity for the praj- 
haparamita (perfection of wisdom) sutras, spending 
much of her youth reading and studying their numer¬ 
ous texts and commentaries. For several years, she con¬ 
tinued her education under Grwa pa mngon shes and 
Skyo ston Bsod nams bla ma in a monastic setting 
where she was eventually employed to use her skills in 
ritual recitation and exegesis. She then took up the 
lifestyle of a tantric yogini, living as the consort of the 
Indian adept Thod pa Bhadra, eventually giving birth 
to several children, perhaps five in all. Vilified as a “nun 
who had repudiated her religious vows,” Ma gcig lab 
sgron left her family and eventually met the famed In¬ 
dian yogin who became her primary guru, Pha Dam 
pa sangs rgyas (d. 1105/1117), a contemporary of the 
famous Tibetan poet-saint Mi la ras pa (1028/40— 
1111/23). Dam pa sangs rgyas transmitted to Ma gcig 
lab sgron the instructions of pacification ( zhi byed) and 
the mahamudra teachings. She combined these with 
her training in prajEmpdramita and other indigenous 
practices, passing them on as the system of severance, 
principally to the Nepalese yogin Pham thing pa and 
her own son Thod smyon bsam grub. 
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The tradition of severance, like that of pacification, 
is commonly classified among eight important tantric 
traditions and transmission lineages that spread 
throughout Tibet—the so-called eight great chariot¬ 
like lineages of achievement ( sgrub brgyud shing rta 
chen po brgyad), a system that prefigures the develop¬ 
ment of a fourfold sectarian division often noted in 
writings on Tibetan Buddhism. Ma gcig lab sgron her¬ 
self described severance as a practice that severs ( gcod ) 
attachment to one’s body, dualistic thinking, and con¬ 
ceptions of hope and fear. Although usually practiced 
by solitary yogins in isolated and frightening locations, 
severance liturgies are also performed by monastic as¬ 
semblies, both accompanied by the ritual music of 
hand drum and human thigh-bone trumpet. The med¬ 
itation, rooted in the theory of the prajnaparamita and 
mahamudra, also involves the visualized offering of the 
adept’s body—flesh, blood, bones, and organs—as 
food for a vast assembly of beings, including local spir¬ 
its and demons. 

Ma gcig lab sgron is revered in Tibet as a dakin! 
goddess, an emanation of the Great Mother (Yum chen 
mo) and the bodhisattva Tara. Her reincarnations have 
also been recognized in contemporary individuals, in¬ 
cluding the former abbess of the important Shug gseb 
Nunnery near Lhasa, Rje btsun Rig ’dzin chos nyid 
zang mo (1852-1953). Ma gcig lab sgron remains a pri¬ 
mary Tibetan example of the ideal female practitioner 
and her tradition of severance continues to be widely 
employed among Tibetan Buddhist practitioners, both 
lay and monastic, of all sectarian affiliations. 

See also: Prajnaparamita Literature; Tibet; Women 
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MAHABODHI TEMPLE 

The history of Mahabodhi, the temple located at the 
site of the Buddha’s enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, is 


a contested one. According to the Chinese pilgrim 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664 c.E.), the imposing structure 
visible during his lifetime was built over a smaller tem¬ 
ple erected by King Asoka. A Bharhut medallion shows 
a circular open structure enclosing the diamond throne 
and the bodhi tree above it. While the Asokan pillar 
beside it suggests that it may represent the original 
Asokan shrine, archaeological evidence for the latter is 
inconclusive. The large stone slab resembling the dia¬ 
mond throne of the Bharhut relief recovered from the 
ruins might well be a conscious archaism. 

The structural temple Xuanzang describes probably 
dates from the third to fifth centuries C.E. (late Kushan 
and Gupta dynasties). Myriads of tiered niches hous¬ 
ing golden figures covered its soaring 170-foot high 
tower of whitewashed brick. Stringed pearl and celes¬ 
tial sages decorated its walls. A three-storied jeweled 
pavilion with projecting eaves abutted the east wall. 
Niches with ten-foot high silver figures of the bo- 
dhisattvas Maitreya and Avalokitesvara flanked the 
outside gate, while a Buddha image twice that size oc¬ 
cupied the sanctuary’s massive diamond throne. The 
Buddha’s earth-touching gesture (mudra) represented 
the moment when the Buddha called the earth to wit¬ 
ness his eligibility for enlightenment and Mara was 
defeated. The new structure necessitated the removal 
of the bodhi tree from the sanctuary to a location out¬ 
side the temple, which Gupta inscriptions called a ma- 
hagandhakutl, or the great fragrant chamber where the 
Buddha resides. Thus, in Bodh Gaya by the fifth cen¬ 
tury, the bodhi tree as the primary locus of the Bud¬ 
dha’s living presence was replaced by his residence, 
throne, and image. 

The present Mahabodhi temple is a late nineteenth- 
century restoration of dubious authenticity. It has a tall 
central tower with a high arch over the entrance and 
identical smaller towers on each of its four corners. Ev¬ 
idence from India, Burma, and Thailand indicates that 
corner towers were present before the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. This evidence consists of a small eleventh- 
century model of the Mahabodhi from eastern India 
and of its four Burmese and Thai re-creations begin¬ 
ning in the eleventh century. In referencing the direc¬ 
tions and the four continents, the corner towers 
intensify the central tower’s kinship with Mount 
Sumeru, thereby reinforcing the seat of enlighten¬ 
ment’s increasing importance over the tree at Bodh 
Gaya. By contrast, in Sri Lanka the bodhi tree at 
Anuradhapura remains the prime relic of the enlight¬ 
enment. No major enclosed structure has diminished 
or usurped its primacy as one of Sri Lanka’s two ma- 
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jor Buddha relic-shrines. Its preeminence probably de¬ 
rives from the belief that it is the sapling from the orig¬ 
inal bodhi tree that Asoka’s missionary son brought to 
the island together with Buddhism. 
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MAHAKASYAPA 

Mahakasyapa (Pali, Mahakassapa), a disciple of the 
Buddha, was of Brahmin descent. According to Bud¬ 
dhist legend, the Buddha was aware of a karmic con¬ 
nection between himself and Mahakasyapa, and 
waited for him as his most distinguished disciple to 
accept him into the order. In the Mahayana sutras, 
Mahakasyapa readily understands the deeper mean¬ 
ing of the Buddha’s teachings. Mahakasyapa’s super¬ 
normal powers and talents of meditation indicate his 
ability to penetrate to a soteriological layer of the 
dharma that is not accessible to the normal “hearers” 
( srdvaka ) of the Buddha or even to Buddhist saints, 
the arhats. The Chan school symbolized this ca¬ 
pacity by showing Mahakasyapa holding a lotus flower 
in his hand, which represents his grasp on the Bud¬ 
dha’s teaching. Mahakasyapa was made the first pa¬ 
triarch of the Chan school. 

Legend holds that Mahakasyapa became the head 
of the Buddhist community after the Buddha’s pan- 
nirvana. Shortly after the death of the Buddha, 
Mahakasyapa convened the first Buddhist council near 
Rajagrha, India, an event that is traditionally under¬ 
stood to have led to the codification of the Buddhist 


canon (Tripitaka). Mahakasyapa also functions as the 
transmitter of the dharma from the Buddha to the fu¬ 
ture Buddha Maitreya. Buddhist tradition describes 
Mahakasyapa as absorbed in the “attainment of cessa¬ 
tion” ( nirodhasamapatti ) deep inside Cockfeet Moun¬ 
tain (Kukkutapadagiri), where he keeps the garment 
of the Buddha, which he received from the hand of the 
master and will transfer to Maitreya as a symbol of the 
latter’s legitimate succession. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; Disciples of the Buddha 
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MAHAMAUDGALYAYANA 

Mahamaudgalyayana (Pali, Mahamoggallana; Chinese, 
Mulian), a disciple of Sakyamuni Buddha, attained 
the enlightened status of an arhat, or saint. He is 
renowned for the magical powers he developed 
through meditation. Mahamaudgalyayana uses his 
powers to travel to other realms of the universe where 
he witnesses the happiness and suffering that living be¬ 
ings experience as a result of their karma (action). He 
also uses his magical powers to discipline monks, gods, 
nagas, and other beings. Mahamaudgalyayana con¬ 
verted to Buddhism and entered the monastic order to¬ 
gether with his childhood friend Sariputra. They 
became the Buddha’s two chief disciples in accordance 
with a prediction made to that effect many eons ear¬ 
lier by a previous buddha. Thus Mahamaudgalyayana 
and Sariputra are sometimes depicted flanking the 
Buddha in Buddhist art. Mahamaudgalyayana prede¬ 
ceased the Buddha after being beaten by heretics. His 
violent death is attributed to bad karma; in a previous 
life he had killed his own parents. 

Mahamaudgalyayana is most famous for liberating 
his mother from a bad rebirth as a hungry ghost. Be¬ 
ginning in the Tang period in China, this story became 
the basis for a popular annual Buddhist festival in East 
Asia called the Ghost Festival. During this festival, 
Buddhists make offerings to the monastic community, 
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dedicating their merit to deceased ancestors in the 
hopes that these attain a better rebirth or greater com¬ 
fort in their current rebirth. Mahamaudgalyayana is 
venerated in East Asia for his filial piety and shamanic 
powers. Like other arhats, Mahamaudgalyayana was 
also the focus of worship already in ancient and me¬ 
dieval India. In Burma (Myanmar) he is one of a set of 
eight arhats propitiated in protective rituals and he is 
also believed to grant his worshippers magical powers. 

See also: Disciples of the Buddha 
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MAHAMUDRA 

The Sanskrit term mahamudra, which might be trans¬ 
lated as “great seal,” refers to a Buddhist doctrine 
describing the underlying nature of reality, the con¬ 
summate practices of meditation, and the crowning re¬ 
alization of buddhahood. Although important for all 
of the later Tibetan sects, including the Sa skya 
(Sakya) and Dge lugs (Geluk), mahamudra became 
principally associated with the many branches of the 
Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu). The mahamudra tradition be¬ 
gan with the Indian mahasiddhas, or great adepts, in¬ 
cluding Tilopa (988-1069), Naropa (1016-1100), and 
Maitripa (ca. 1007-1085), and was disseminated in Ti¬ 
bet by such early Bka’ brgyud masters as Mar pa 
(Marpa, 1002/1012-1097), Mi la ras pa (Milarepa, 
1028/40-1111/23), and their followers. 

According to the sixteenth-century Bka’ brgyud 
exegete Bkra shis rnam rgyal (Tashi Namgyal, 
1512-1587), the doctrine is called great seal because, 
“Just as a seal leaves its impression on other objects, 
so mahamudra, the ultimate reality, leaves its imprint 
upon all realities of samsara and nirvana.” It is a seal 
because it refers to “the inherent character or abiding 
reality of all things” (Namgyal, p. 92). The term in Ti¬ 


betan, phyag rgya chenpo (pronounced chagya chenpo) 
literally translates the Sanskrit and is traditionally ex¬ 
plained in numerous ways. According to the Phyag 
chen thig le (Sanskrit, Mahamudratilaka; The Seminal 
Point of Mahamudra), phyag symbolizes the wisdom of 
emptiness and rgya the freedom from things of 
samsara. Chen po stands for their union. 

Mahamudra is commonly taught under the tripar¬ 
tite rubric of ground (in the sense of foundation), path, 
and fruition. This approach was summed up by the 
great nineteenth-century reformer Kong sprul Bio gros 
mtha’ yas (Kongtrul Lodro Thaye, 1813-1899) in the 
following way: “Ground mahamudra is the view, un¬ 
derstanding things as they are. / Path mahamudra is 
the experience of meditation. / Fruition mahamudra is 
the realization of one’s mind as buddha” (Nalanda 
Translation Committee, p. 83). Ground mahamudra 
expresses the primordially pure nature of the mind that 
normally goes unnoticed; it is likened to a jewel buried 
in the ground. Path mahamudra represents a wide va¬ 
riety of meditation practices. These can follow a sys¬ 
tematic approach—as exemplified in numerous texts 
by the ninth Karma pa, Dbang phyug rdo rje (Wang- 
chuk Dorje, 1604-1674)—incorporating preliminary 
practices ( sngongro ) with those of mahamudra seren¬ 
ity ( samatha ) to still the mind, and mahamudra insight 
(vipasyand ) to recognize the mind’s nature. The prac¬ 
tice of path mahamudra may also incorporate seem¬ 
ingly simple instructions such as resting free from 
exertion within naked awareness itself. Fruition maha- 
mudra is the final result, the realization of phenome¬ 
nal appearances and noumenal emptiness as nondual. 
This is not something newly produced, but rather the 
recognition of what is termed ordinary mind (tha mal 
gyi shes pa), the mind’s innate clarity, purity, and lu¬ 
minosity. Such recognition is often described in vivid 
terms as being indestructible, youthful, fresh, shining, 
and experienced as great bliss. 

Some Bka’ brgyud scholars have divided mahamu- 
dra literature into two streams: sutra mahamudra and 
tantra mahamudra. The former, based on Indian 
texts such as the Uttaratantra-sdstra (Treatise on the 
Unexcelled Continuity), describes a system centered 
primarily upon the cultivation of the six paramita 
(perfections) without the need for specific tantric ini¬ 
tiation or practice. This approach—exemplified in the 
Thar pa rin po che’i rgyan (Jewel Ornament of Libera¬ 
tion), a text composed by Mi la ras pa’s celebrated dis¬ 
ciple Sgam po pa (Gampopa, 1079-1153)—was 
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strongly criticized by Tibetan writers such as the 
renowned scholar Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita, 
1182-1251). Tantra mahamudra is an approach in 
which the practices of anuttarayoga, or highest yoga 
tantra—such as those belonging to the system known 
as the Six Doctrines of Naropa ( Na ro chos drug )—are 
used as a means for realization. 

See also: Tantra; Tibet 
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MAHAPARINIRVANA-SUTRA 

The Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Pali, Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta; Great Discourse on Extinction) recounts the final 
months of the Buddha’s life, his last acts and sermons 
to his disciples, his death, and the distribution of his 
relics. A canonical text, it was one of the early build¬ 
ing blocks of the Buddha’s biography, and versions ex¬ 
ist in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese. It should 
not be confused with the later Mahayana sutra of the 
same name. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Nirvana Sutra 
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MAHAPRAJAPATl GAUTAMI 

According to the GotamT-apadana and the Therigatha, 
Mahaprajapatl Gautami (Pali, Mahapajapatl GotamI) 
was Siddhartha Gautama’s maternal aunt and foster 
mother. When Mahaprajapatl was born, an astrologer 
predicted her leadership qualities and she was named 
Prajapatl (Pali, Pajapatl), “leader of a large assembly.” 
She and her sister Maya were both married to Sud- 
dhodana, the ruler of Kapilavastu. Maya gave birth to 
a son who was named Siddhartha and then died just 
seven days after his birth. After Maya’s death, Prajapatl 
suckled the boy and raised him as her own child. Pra¬ 
japatl also gave birth to two children of her own, 
Nanda and Sundarinanda. 

Mahaprajapatl is widely regarded as the first 
bhiksuni and progenitor of the Buddhist order of NUNS 
(Bhiksuni Sangha). After Siddhartha became “an 
awakened one” (a Buddha) and visited Kapilavastu, 
Mahaprajapatl began to practice the dharma and 
achieved the stage of a stream enterer ( srotdpanna ). 
According to tradition, she thrice requested the Bud¬ 
dha’s permission to join the sangha, but was refused 
each time. Finally, she cut her hair, donned renunciant 
garb, and, accompanied by five hundred Sakyan 
noblewomen, walked to Vaisall where she once again 
sought admission to the order. This time, when 
Ananda interceded on Mahaprajapatl’ s behalf, the 
Buddha affirmed that women are indeed qualified to 
achieve the fruits of dharma (i.e., liberation), and 
granted her request. 

The Buddha is said to have stipulated eight special 
rules ( gurudharma) as the condition for Mahapraja- 
patl’s admission to the sangha. These rules, which later 
came to be applied to Buddhist nuns in general, make 
the Bhiksuni Sangha dependent upon (and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, subordinate to) the Bhiksu Sangha (order 
of monks) with regard to ordination, exhortation, ad¬ 
monishment, and reinstatement, thereby delimiting 
the nuns’ independence. 

In addition to being the first Buddhist nun and the 
leader of the Bhiksuni Sangha from its origins, Ma¬ 
haprajapatl achieved higher spiritual attainments, in¬ 
cluding the six higher knowledges and supernormal 
powers. She often served as a trusted intermediary in 
communications between the bhiksunls and the Bud¬ 
dha. In the later part of her life, she reached the state 
of an arhat, as evidenced in her own verse, recorded 
in the Therigatha: “I have achieved the state where 
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everything stops.” Within the patriarchal social con¬ 
text of her time, Mahaprajapatl became an exemplar 
of women’s potential for leadership and spiritual at¬ 
tainment, and her achievements have inspired Bud¬ 
dhist women ever since. 
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MAHASAMGHIKA SCHOOL 

The Mahasamghika (or Mahasanghika) school is be¬ 
lieved to have emerged from the first major schism in 
the Buddhist order, at a council held in the fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e., more than a century after Gautama’s death. 
The name, from mahdsamgha, “great(er) community,” 
supposedly reflects the Mahasamghikas’ superior 
numbers, the Sthaviras being the minority party to the 
dispute. The split may have been caused by disagree¬ 
ments over the vinaya, or the famous five theses of 
Mahadeva concerning the arhat, or the introduction 
of Mahayana sutras into the canon. Traditional ac¬ 
counts of these issues are obscure and conflicting. 
What is certain is that the Mahasamghikas and their 
many subschools (Lokottaravadins, Prajnaptivadins, 
Purvasailas, Aparasailas, etc.) followed a conservative 
form of the vinaya, yet were responsible for many doc¬ 
trinal innovations, chief of which is the theory known 
as lokottaravada. This holds that the Buddha tran¬ 
scends all human limitations, and is thus above {ut- 
tarci) the world ( loka ), his life as Gautama being a 
compassionate display. 

Some Mahasamghika ideas later flowed into Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism, which is, however, now thought to 
have drawn its inspiration from many schools. Once 
well represented throughout the subcontinent, espe¬ 
cially in the northwest (including present-day Afghan¬ 
istan) and the south, the Mahasamghikas eventually 


disappeared as a living ordination tradition. Now only 
parts of their canon survive, including the distinctively 
structured vinaya and what may be their Ekottari- 
kagama (both in Chinese translation). Sections of the 
Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadin Vinaya also survive in 
Sanskrit (notably the Mahavastu), as do fragments of 
the literature of other subschools. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools 
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MAHASIDDHA 

The Sanskrit term mahasiddha (“great master of spir¬ 
itual accomplishment” or “great adept”) and the sim¬ 
pler, near synonymous form siddha (adept) refer to an 
individual who has achieved great success in tantric 
meditation. Buddhist traditions mainly associate sid- 
dhas with the transmission of tantric instructions 
throughout South, East, and, to some degree, South¬ 
east Asia. They are especially important for the Bud¬ 
dhist schools of Nepal and Tibet, which commonly 
enumerate eighty-four mahasiddhas, many of whom 
are regarded as founders of tantric lineages still in ex¬ 
istence today. 

Primarily active on the Indian subcontinent during 
the eighth to twelfth centuries, Buddhist siddhas are 
chiefly characterized by their possession of siddhi (suc¬ 
cess), yogic accomplishments of two types: the ordi¬ 
nary or mundane accomplishment of magical powers, 
and the supreme accomplishment of perfect enlight¬ 
enment. Life stories of individual siddhas abound with 
examples of the first type of success: mastery over the 
physical elements and material world, superhuman 
cognition, even immortality. Siddhas are commonly 
associated with particular displays of accomplishment; 
for example, Virupa’s ability to stop the sun mid- 
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course and Saraha’s immunity to the heat of molten 
metal. According to tradition, however, such powers 
are mere by-products of tantric meditation, not the 
goal itself. Siddhas or mahasiddhas qualified by the sec¬ 
ond type of accomplishment therefore stand as the 
Vajrayana enlightened ideal—a model for swiftly 
attaining realization and ultimate enlightenment 
through the practice of meditation and yoga. 

While many siddhas were probably historical fig¬ 
ures, records of their lives and teachings vary in depth 
and detail. The majority of these accounts are known 
from the rich corpus of biographical literature pre¬ 
served in Tibetan, often based on oral and literary tra¬ 
ditions from India. Prominent among them is the 
twelfth-century author Abhayadatta’s CaturasTtisid- 
dhapravrtti (Lives of the Eighty-Four Siddhas) —extant 
in Tibetan translation—which presents brief vitae for 
numerous important masters (Robinson, 1979). The 
Bka’ babs bdun Idan (Seven Instruction Lineages ), writ¬ 
ten by the Tibetan historian Taranatha (1575-1634), 
records elements of siddhas’ lives as they pertain to 
the promulgation of important tantric lineages (Tem- 
pleman). Several widely revered siddhas, such as the 
Bengali master Naropa (1016-1100), have been the 
subject of comprehensive biographies (Guenther). 

Accounts of the mahasiddhas generally portray 
individuated personalities while following tropes 
common to much of Buddhist sacred biography— 
discontent and renunciation, practice of austerities, the 
overcoming of difficulties, and eventual realization. 
Siddhas were both male and female and represented 
all strata of Indian society: Some were born into royal 
families, others to uneducated laborers. Many began 
their lives as monks or scholars in one of the great In¬ 
dian Buddhist universities. Most were compelled at a 
certain point to abandon their ordinary life, the 
monastery, or the throne, in favor of mountain soli¬ 
tude and a life of meditation and yogic practice. Some 
studied under a living master (occasionally another 
siddha), others received teachings through direct vi¬ 
sions of the Buddha. After attaining siddhi, they often 
led the life of a wandering ascetic, or appeared in the 
guise of a yogin-madman, intentionally transgressing 
the normal parameters of religious practice. Siddhas 
often instructed their disciples through songs of real¬ 
ization ( doha ), but hundreds of works—including 
tantric commentaries, liturgies, and meditation 
manuals—attributed to Indian adepts are also pre¬ 
served in the Tibetan canon. As objects of medita¬ 
tion, devotional prayer, and religious art, the figures 
of the siddhas themselves form an important locus of 


religious practice throughout the Himalayan Bud¬ 
dhist world. 

Well-known individuals among the traditional 
reckonings of eighty-four mahasiddhas include Saraha 
and Maitrlpa, responsible for the spread of mahamu- 
dra (great seal) instructions; Tilopa and Naropa, ear¬ 
liest founders of the Tibetan Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) 
sect; and Virupa, source for the Tibetan doctrine of 
path and fruition ( lam ’bras) of the Sa skya (Sakya) 
sect. 

See also: Tantra 
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MAHAVASTU 

The Mahavastu (Great Story) recounts in both verse 
and prose the life of the Buddha from the perspective 
of the Lokottaravadins, a subgroup of the Mahasam- 
ghika school. Written between the second century 
B.C.E. and the fourth century C.E. in Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, it embellishes many episodes of Sakyamuni’s 
biography with jatakas, avadanas, and other legends, 
presenting him as a basically supernatural figure. 

See also: Avadana; Buddha, Life of the; Jataka 
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MAHAYANA 

There are, it seems, very few things that can be said 
with certainty about Mahayana Buddhism. It is certain 
that the term Mahayana (which means “great or large 
vehicle”) was in origin a polemical label used by only 
one side—and perhaps the least significant side—of a 
protracted, if uneven, Indian debate about what the 
real teachings of the Buddha were, that might have be¬ 
gun just before, or just after, the beginning of the com¬ 
mon era in India. It is, however, not clear how soon 
this label was actually used outside of texts to desig¬ 
nate a self-conscious, independent religious move¬ 
ment. The term does not occur in Indian inscriptions, 
for example, until the fifth or sixth century. It is also 
certain that Buddhist groups and individuals in China, 
Korea, Tibet, and Japan have in the past, as in the very 
recent present, identified themselves as Mahayana 
Buddhists, even if the polemical or value claim em¬ 
bedded in that term was only dimly felt, if at all. 

But apart from the fact that it can be said with some 
certainty that the Buddhism embedded in China, Ko¬ 
rea, Tibet, and Japan is Mahayana Buddhism, it is no 
longer clear what else can be said with certainty about 
Mahayana Buddhism itself, and especially about its 
earlier, and presumably formative, period in India. 
While it is true that scholars not so long ago made a 
series of confident claims about the Mahayana, it is 
equally clear that now almost every one of those claims 
is seriously contested, and probably no one now could, 
in good faith, confidently present a general character¬ 
ization of it. In part, of course, this is because it has 
become increasingly clear that Mahayana Buddhism 
was never one thing, but rather, it seems, a loosely 
bound bundle of many, and—like Walt Whitman— 
was large and could contain, in both senses of the term, 
contradictions, or at least antipodal elements. But in 
part, too, the crumbling of old confidences is a direct 
result of the crumbling of old “historical” truisms 
about Buddhism in general, and about the Mahayana 
in particular. A few examples must suffice. 

The old linear model and the date of the "ori¬ 
gin" of the Mahayana 

The historical development of Indian Buddhism used 
to be presented as simple, straightforward, and suspi¬ 
ciously linear. It started with the historical Buddha 
whose teaching was organized, transmitted, and more 
or less developed into what was referred to as early 
Buddhism. This Early Buddhism was identified as 
Hinayana (the “small,” or even “inferior vehicle”), 


Theravada (the teaching of the elders), or simply 
“monastic Buddhism” (what to call it remains a prob¬ 
lem). A little before or a little after the beginning of 
the common era this early Buddhism was, according 
to the model, followed by the Mahayana, which was 
seen as a major break or radical transformation. Both 
the linear model and the rhetoric used to construct it 
left the distinct impression that the appearance of the 
Mahayana meant as well the disappearance of Early 
Buddhism or Hinayana, that, in effect, the former re¬ 
placed the latter. If the development was in fact linear, 
it could, of course, not have been otherwise. Unfortu¬ 
nately, at least for the model, we now know that this 
was not true. The emergence of the Mahayana was a 
far more complicated affair than the linear model al¬ 
lowed, and “Early” Buddhism or Hinayana or what 
some now call—perhaps correctly— mainstream Bud¬ 
dhism, not only persisted, but prospered, long after the 
beginning of the common era. 

The most important evidence—in fact the only 
evidence—for situating the emergence of the Ma¬ 
hayana around the beginning of the common era was 
not Indian evidence at all, but came from China. Al¬ 
ready by the last quarter of the second century c.e. 
there was a small, seemingly idiosyncratic collection of 
substantial Mahayana sutras translated into what Erik 
Ziircher calls “broken Chinese” by an Indoscythian, 
whose Indian name has been reconstructed as 
Lokaksema. Although a recent scholar has suggested 
that these translations may not have been intended for 
a Chinese audience, but rather for a group of return¬ 
ing Kushan immigrants who were no longer able to 
read Indian languages, and although there is no Indian 
evidence that this assortment of texts ever formed a 
group there, still, the fact that they were available to 
some sort of Central Asian or Chinese readership by 
the end of the second century must indicate that they 
were composed sometime before that. The recent pub¬ 
lication of, unfortunately, very small fragments of a 
Kushan manuscript of one of these texts—the 
Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita (Perfection of Wisdom in 
Eight Thousand Lines) —also points in the same direc¬ 
tion. But the difficult question remains how long be¬ 
fore they were translated into “broken Chinese” had 
these texts been composed, and here the only thing that 
can be said with some conviction is that, to judge by 
their contents, the texts known to Lokaksema cannot 
represent the earliest phase or form of Mahayana 
thought or literature. They seem to presuppose in fact 
a more or less long development of both style and doc¬ 
trine, a development that could have easily taken a cen- 
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tury or more and, therefore, would throw the earliest 
phase of this literature back to about the beginning of 
the common era. The emergence of the Mahayana 
has—mostly as a matter of convention—therefore 
been placed there. But even apart from the obvious 
weaknesses inherent in arguments of this kind there is 
here the tacit equation of a body of literature with a 
religious movement, an assumption that evidence for 
the presence of one proves the existence of the other, 
and this may be a serious misstep. 

The evidence for the Mahayana outside 
of texts 

Until fairly recently scholars were content to discuss 
the emergence of the Mahayana almost exclusively in 
terms of literary developments, and as long as they did 
not look outside of texts the emergence of a Mahayana 
could indeed be placed—at least conventionally— 
around the beginning of the common era. But when 
they began to look outside of texts, in art historical or 
inscriptional or historical sources, for evidence of the 
Mahayana as a religious movement, or for evidence of 
actual Mahayana groups or cults in India, this became 
much more difficult. A good illustration of the issues 
involved here might be seen in the Indian evidence for 
what became first in China, and then in Japan, a ma¬ 
jor form of Mahayana Buddhism. 

One of the Mahayana texts translated by Loka- 
ksema is called in Sanskrit the SukhavatTvyuha-sutra, 
and a Chinese translation of it came to be a central 
text for East Asian Pure Land Buddhism. According 
to the line of thought sketched above, since this text 
was translated already at the end of the second cen¬ 
tury it must have been composed in India sometime 
earlier and, by convention, around the beginning of 
the common era. Thus, if we limited ourselves to tex¬ 
tual evidence, this form of Mahayana Buddhism must 
have emerged in India at that time. If, however, we 
look outside of texts there is simply no evidence for 
this. There is a large body of archaeological, art his¬ 
torical, and inscriptional evidence for Buddhist cult 
practice for this period, but absolutely nothing in it 
would suggest anything like East Asian Pure Land 
Buddhism, and no trace of the Buddha Amitabha, the 
central figure and presumed object of devotion in this 
Buddhism. In the hundreds of Buddhist donative in¬ 
scriptions that we have in India for the whole of the 
first five centuries of the common era, in fact, there is 
only a single certain, utterly isolated and atypical, ref¬ 
erence to Amitabha, and it is as late as the second half 
of the second century. Among the hundreds of sur¬ 


viving images from the same period, images that tes¬ 
tify to the overwhelming presence of the historical 
Buddha Sakyamuni as the focus of attention, there is 
again a single certain isolated image of Amitabha. 
There is a very small number of images or reliefs from 
Northwestern India (Gandhara) that some scholars 
have taken as representations of Amitabha and his 
Pure Land, but there is no agreement here, and the 
images or reliefs in question may date from as late as 
the fifth century. In other words, once nontextual ev¬ 
idence is taken into account the picture changes dra¬ 
matically. Rather than being datable to the beginning 
of the common era, this strand of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, at least, appeared to have no visible impact on 
Indian Buddhist cult practice until the second century, 
and even then what impact it had was extremely iso¬ 
lated and marginal, and had no lasting or long-term 
consequences—there were no further references to 
Amitabha in Indian image inscriptions. Almost exactly 
the same pattern occurs on an even broader scale when 
nontextual evidence is considered. 

The Mahayana and monastic Buddhism in the 
middle period 

Although the history of Buddhism in India is in gen¬ 
eral not well documented, still, for the period from 
the beginning of the common era to the fifth to sixth 
centuries—precisely the period that according to the 
old scheme should be the “period of the Mahayana”— 
we probably have better sources than for almost any 
other period. Certainly, we have for this period an ex¬ 
tensive body of inscriptions from virtually all parts of 
India. These records document the religious aspira¬ 
tions and activities of Buddhist communities through¬ 
out the period at sites all across the Indian landscape, 
and they contain scores of references to named Bud¬ 
dhist groups and “schools.” But nowhere in this ex¬ 
tensive body of material is there any reference, prior 
to the fifth century, to a named Mahayana. There are, 
on the other hand, scores of references to what used 
to be called HInayana groups—the Sarvastivadins, 
Mahasamghikas, and so on. From this point of view, 
at least, this was not “the period of the Mahayana,” 
but “the period of the HInayana.” Moreover, it is the 
religious aspirations and goals of the HInayana that 
are expressed in these documents, not those of a Ma¬ 
hayana. There is, for example, a kind of general con¬ 
sensus that if there is a single defining characteristic of 
the Mahayana it is that for Mahayana the ultimate re¬ 
ligious goal is no longer nirvana, but rather the at¬ 
tainment of full awakening or buddhahood by all. This 
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goal in one form or another and, however nuanced, 
attenuated, or temporally postponed, characterizes 
virtually every form of Mahayana Buddhism that we 
know. But, again, there is hardly a trace of this aspi¬ 
ration prior to the fifth century anywhere in the large 
body of Indian Buddhist inscriptions that have sur¬ 
vived. Even more mediate goals associated with the 
Mahayana are nowhere represented. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, not a single instance anywhere in Indian in¬ 
scriptions of a donor aspiring to rebirth in a Pure 
Land, and this is in startling contrast with what oc¬ 
curs in countries or communities—like Longmen in 
China—where Mahayana Buddhism was actually 
practiced and was important. 

What is particularly disconcerting here is the dis¬ 
connect between expectation and reality: We know 
from Chinese translations that large numbers of Ma¬ 
hayana sutras were being composed in the period be¬ 
tween the beginning of the common era and the fifth 
century. These texts were constructing, defining, and 
debating competing versions of a, or the, Mahayana, 
and articulating Mahayana religious ideas and aspira¬ 
tions. But outside of texts, at least in India, at exactly 
the same period, very different—in fact seemingly 
older—ideas and aspirations appear to be motivating 
actual behavior, and old and established Hlnayana 
groups appear to be the only ones that are patronized 
and supported. In India at least, in an age when Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhas like Amitabha and Aksobhya might 
have been expected to dominate, it is, in fact, the old 
Buddha Sakyamuni who everywhere remains the focus 
of attention—it is his image, for example, that is eas¬ 
ily and everywhere found. 

The Mahayana and the role of the laity 

What to make of this disconnect remains, of course, a 
major conundrum for any attempt to characterize the 
Mahayana or to track its history and development— 
much of which might, in fact, have taken place outside 
India. But this is by no means the only disconnect that 
is encountered in trying to get a handle on the Ma¬ 
hayana. One of the most frequent assertions about the 
Mahayana—to cite another example—is that it was a 
lay-influenced, or even lay-inspired and dominated, 
movement that arose in response to the increasingly 
closed, cold, and scholastic character of monastic Bud¬ 
dhism. This, however, now appears to be wrong on all 
counts. While it is true that as it developed outside of 
India Mahayana Buddhism appears to have taken on 
at least the appearance of a more lay-oriented move¬ 
ment, a good deal of this appearance may be based on 


a misunderstanding or misrepresentation of the estab¬ 
lished monastic Buddhism it was supposed to be re¬ 
acting to. It is, in fact, becoming increasingly clear that 
far from being closed or cut off from the lay world, 
monastic, Hlnayana Buddhism—especially in its In¬ 
dian, Sanskritic forms—was, very much like medieval 
Christian monasticism, deeply embedded in and con¬ 
cerned with the lay world, much of its program being 
in fact intended and designed to allow laymen and 
women and donors the opportunity and means to 
make religious merit. This in many ways remains the 
function of monastic Buddhism even today in modern 
Theravada countries. Ironically, then, if the Mahayana 
was reacting to monastic Buddhism at all, it was prob¬ 
ably reacting to what it—or some of its proponents— 
took to be too great an accommodation to lay needs 
and values on the part of monastic Buddhism, too pro¬ 
nounced a preoccupation with providing an arena for 
lay religious practices and all that that involved— 
acquiring and maintaining property, constructing in¬ 
stitutions that would survive over time, and so on. The 
Mahayana criticism of monastic Hlnayana Buddhisms 
may have been, in effect, that they had moved too far 
away from the radically individualistic and ascetic 
ideals that the proponents of the Mahayana favored. 
This view is finding increasing support in Mahayana 
sutra literature itself. 

The old characterization of the Mahayana as a lay- 
inspired movement was based on a selective reading of 
a very tiny sample of extant Mahayana sutra literature, 
most of which was not particularly early. As scholars 
have moved away from this limited corpus, and have 
begun to explore a wider range of such sutras, they 
have stumbled on, and have started to open up, a 
literature that is often stridently ascetic and heavily en¬ 
gaged in reinventing the forest ideal, an individualis¬ 
tic, antisocial, ascetic ideal that is encapsulated in the 
apparently resurrected image of “wandering alone like 
a rhinoceros.” This, to be sure, is a very different Ma¬ 
hayana that is emerging. But its exploration is now still 
a work in progress. At this point we can only postu¬ 
late that the Mahayana may have had a visible impact 
in India only when, in the fifth century, it had become 
what it had originally most strongly objected to: a fully 
landed, sedentary, lay-oriented monastic institution— 
the first mention of the Mahayana in an Indian in¬ 
scription occurs, in fact, in the record of a large grant 
of land to a Mahayana monastery. In the meantime the 
Mahayana may well have been either a collection of 
marginalized ascetic groups living in the forest, or 
groups of cantankerous and malcontent conservatives 
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embedded in mainstream, socially engaged monaster¬ 
ies, all of whom continued pouring out pamphlets es¬ 
pousing their views and values, pamphlets that we now 
know as Mahayana sutras. We simply do not know. 

The Mahayana and the misrepresentation of 
non-Mahayana literature 

If, then, the notion of the Mahayana as a lay-inspired 
or oriented movement now seems untenable, the no¬ 
tion that it was a reaction to a narrow scholasticism 
on the part of monastic, HInayana, Buddhism should 
have seemed silly from the start. Such a view was only 
even possible by completely ignoring an enormous 
collection of what are almost certainly the most cul¬ 
turally vibrant and influential forms of Buddhist lit¬ 
erature. The representation of HInayana Buddhism as 
narrowly scholastic rests almost entirely on a com¬ 
pletely disproportionate, and undeserved, emphasis 
on the abhidharma. The abhidharma was almost cer¬ 
tainly important to a narrow circle of monks. But 
abhidharma texts were by no means the only things 
that HInayana monks wrote or read. They also wrote 
—especially it seems in what should have been “the 
Mahayana period”—an enormous number of stories, 
and they continued writing them apparently long af¬ 
ter the early Mahayana sutras were in production. 
Some of these stories are specifically called jataka and 
avadana and they have come down to us as separate 
collections—the Pali jatakas, for example, which in 
bulk alone equals the abhidhamma, and the Sanskrit 
Avadanasataka— or embedded in vinayas or monas¬ 
tic codes, as is the case particularly in the enormous 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya where such monastic sto¬ 
ries predominate. The amount of space given over to 
these stories in this vinaya alone makes the Abhi- 
dharmakosabhasya look like a minor work. 

Given the great amount of monastic energy that 
went into the composition, redaction, and transmis¬ 
sion of this literature, and given its great impact on 
Indian Buddhist art, especially in what should have 
been “the Mahayana period,” it is particularly surpris¬ 
ing that the system or set of religious ideas that it ar¬ 
ticulates and develops has never really been taken 
seriously as representative of monastic Buddhism in 
India from the first to the fifth century. It contains— 
variously expressed and modulated—an uncompli¬ 
cated, if not always consistent, doctrine of karma 
(action) and merit that supports a wide range of re¬ 
ligious activities easily available to both monks and lay¬ 
men. It takes as a given the possibility of both monks 
and laymen interacting with and assisting the dead. It 


articulates in almost endless permutations what must 
have been a highly successful system of exchange and 
reciprocity between laymen and monks. It presents a 
very rich and textured conception of the Buddha in 
which he appears as almost everything from a power¬ 
ful miracle worker to a compassionate nurse for the 
sick, but is also always the means to “salvation” or a 
better rebirth. The religious world of Buddhist story 
literature in addition offered to both monks and lay¬ 
men easily available objects of worship—relics, stupas, 
and images—and, again contrary to the old model, a 
fully developed conception and cult of the Buddha-as- 
Bodhisattva. The fact that all of this, and a great deal 
more that is religiously significant, is delivered in a 
simple, straightforward story form that was easily ac¬ 
cessible makes it abundantly clear that a very large part 
of HInayana monastic literature is anything but nar¬ 
rowly scholastic and off-putting. Indeed, in compari¬ 
son with most Mahayana sutra literature it appears to 
be positively welcoming, and it seems that the charac¬ 
terization “narrowly scholastic” fits far better with the 
Mahayana texts themselves. It is, for example, hard to 
imagine anyone but a confirmed scholastic reading the 
Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines for plea¬ 
sure, and almost impossible to imagine anyone con¬ 
fusing it—or the vast majority of other Mahayana 
sutras—with real literature. And yet, already long ago 
the French scholar Sylvain Levi was able to character¬ 
ize the enormous repository of monastic tales that is 
the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya as not only a “master¬ 
piece” of Buddhist literature, but of Sanskrit literature 
as a whole. Many of the issues here, however, involve 
something more than just literary form or style. 

The scholasticism of the Mahayana 

Both the assertion of the lay orientation of the Ma¬ 
hayana and of an increasingly inaccessible, scholastic 
monastic Buddhism, for example, are clearly linked to 
another of the early and persistent characterizations of 
both: Monastic HInayana Buddhism was from very 
early on said to have been uninvolved in—indeed op¬ 
posed to—ritual and devotion and focused exclusively 
on meditative practice and doctrine. The Mahayana, 
on the other hand, was somehow supposed to be the 
opposite, and to have been particularly marked by de¬ 
votion. But while it is true that certain strands of the 
Mahayana in their later and largely extra-Indian 
developments came to be cast in increasingly devo¬ 
tional forms, it is by no means clear that this was so 
from the beginning, and hard to see how it could ever 
have been maintained that the Mahayana in its earlier 
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Indian forms was particularly devotional. Any such no¬ 
tion should have been easily dispelled by even a quick 
reading of the Mulamadhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna, 
the figure who has been taken—whatever his actual 
date—as the earliest individually named spokesman 
for the Mahayana in India. This is a work that is, in 
fact, decidedly scholastic, focused exclusively on a nar¬ 
row band of doctrine, arcane, and very far from easily 
accessible: Even with long and laborious commen¬ 
taries, both ancient and modern, much of it remains 
elusive. If it is, in fact, representative of the early forms 
of the Mahayana in India, then whatever that Ma¬ 
hayana was it could hardly have been a broad-based, 
easily accessible, lay-oriented, devotional movement. 
What seems to hold for Nagarj una’s Kdrikds, more¬ 
over, would seem to hold for much of Mahayana 
sutra literature. Much of it also cannot be described as 
easily accessible, and most of it, perhaps, would only 
have been of interest to a certain type or types of 
monks. 

The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines, 
for example, as well as its ever-lengthening compan¬ 
ion pieces in 10,000, 18,000, 25,000, and 100,000 lines, 
sometimes seem to be little more than unrelenting rep¬ 
etitions of long lists of technical doctrinal categories— 
that would, presumably, have been known by or of 
interest to only very learned monks—which are, again 
unrelentingly, said to be “empty.” It is also not just the 
Perfection of Wisdom that can be so described. The 
Kdsyapaparivarta (Chapter of Kasyapa), another Ma¬ 
hayana text that might be early, although it differs 
somewhat in format, is much the same in content: The 
whole first part of it consists of a long list of doctrinal 
items arranged in groups of fours. Some Mahayana 
sutras—the Samdhinirmocana-sutra ( Sutra of the 
Explanation of Mysteries) , for instance—can hardly be 
distinguished from technical treatise or sastras. There 
are, of course, exceptions. The Vimalakirtinirdesa 
(Teaching of Vimalaklrti), for example, is commonly 
cited as one, but even then its atypicality is always 
noted and the contrast with other Mahayana sutras 
emphasized. In contrast to the authors of other Ma¬ 
hayana sutras its author, says Etienne Lamotte, “does 
not lose himself in a desert of abstract and impersonal 
doctrine” (p. v). There are also occasional lively vi¬ 
gnettes elsewhere—for instance, the scene in the 
Drumakinnarardjapariprcchd (Questions of the Spirit 
King Druma ) where when the austere monk Mahak- 
asyapa is so charmed by some heavenly music he can¬ 
not help himself and jumps up and dances, or the 
stories in the Ratnakaranda-sutra (Sutra of the Basket 


of Jewels) where ManjusrI makes Mara carry his beg¬ 
ging bowl, or spends the rains-retreat in the King’s 
harem—but these appear to be rare. What narrative or 
story elements occur in known Mahayana texts appear 
to be either polemics intended to make fun of other 
monks, as in the Questions of Druma, the Basket of Jew¬ 
els, and in the Teaching of Vimalaklrti; or are simply 
unintegrated add-ons, like the story of Ever-Weeping 
in the Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines; or 
wholesale borrowings, as in the first part of the Rastra- 
palapariprccha (Questions of Rastrapala). Even with 
these possible exceptions, and bearing in mind that 
only a limited corpus of Mahayana sutra literature has 
so far been studied, much of what has been studied 
seems positively dreary and is commonly said to be so 
in the scholarly backroom. Not only is there little nar¬ 
rative or story, there is also a very great deal of doc¬ 
trinal, meditative and ascetic minutia—Lamotte’s 
“desert.” To learned monks—indeed very learned 
monks—this might have had great attraction, but how 
it would have struck anyone else remains imaginable, 
but unclear. What is clear, however, is that the scholas¬ 
ticism found from the beginning of Mahayana litera¬ 
ture did not abate or go away, and already in India the 
Mahayana produced some very impressive, even 
mind-boggling, “philosophical” systems, like those 
lumped together under the heading Yogacara. Works 
ascribed to the monk Asanga play a key role in the 
Yogacara, and a story preserved in Bu ston’s History 
of Buddhism about the reaction of Asanga’s younger 
brother—himself a scholastic of the first order—might 
be instructive. He is supposed to have said: 

Alas, Asanga, residing in the forest, 

has practiced meditation for 12 years. 

Without having attained anything by this 
meditation, 

he has founded a system, so difficult and bur¬ 
densome, 

that it can be carried only by an elephant. 

The Mahayana and the move away from de¬ 
votion and cult 

None of this, of course, squares very well with the no¬ 
tion that the Mahayana was in India a popular devo¬ 
tional movement—if even learned monks found its 
scholasticism off-putting, any laity would almost cer¬ 
tainly as well. But this is not the only thing that does 
not square. There is, for example, surprisingly little ap¬ 
parent interest in devotional or cult practice in the Ma- 
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hayana sutras that can, at least provisionally, be placed 
in the early centuries of the common era, and in what 
little there is there is a curiously anticultic stand. 

One of the most visible characteristics of the Ma¬ 
hayana as it developed outside of India may well be an 
emphasis on a multiplicity of “present” Buddhas other 
than Sakyamuni, on the Buddhas Amitabha and 
Bhaisajyaguru in particular, less so on the Buddha 
Aksobhya. But while there are early Mahayana sutras 
devoted to the first and third of these that were com¬ 
posed, presumably, in India, these early texts contain 
really very little that would suggest any elaborate sys¬ 
tem of cult, WORSHIP, or ritual. It is, in fact, only in 
the sutra devoted to Bhaisajyaguru, which cannot be 
early, that we get clear references to the use of cult im¬ 
ages and set, specific ritual forms. There is, moreover, 
as already mentioned, only the barest certain trace of 
any devotion to Amitabha in the Indian art historical 
or inscriptional record, and none at all—or only very 
late—for Bhaisajyaguru or Aksobhya. Unlike the great 
bodhisattvas, these buddhas seem never to have cap¬ 
tured the Indian religious imagination in an immedi¬ 
ate way. Rebirth in Amitabha’s Pure Land was, to be 
sure, in India—as later in Nepal and Tibet—a gener¬ 
alized religious goal, but as such probably differed very 
little from other generic positive rebirths. 

It is, however, not just in the early sutras dealing 
with the new buddhas that it is difficult to find refer¬ 
ences to cult practice, to images—once erroneously 
thought to have been a Mahayana innovation—or 
even to the stupa cult. They are surprisingly rare in all 
Mahayana sutras until the latter begin their elusive 
transformation into tantra, and this process must 
start around the fourth century. The comparative rar¬ 
ity of references in this literature to the stupa cult was 
particularly damaging to Akira Hirakawa’s theory that 
tied the origin of the Mahayana to this cult, but his 
theory has been largely set aside on other grounds as 
well (i.e., a serious underestimation of the role of es¬ 
tablished monastic Buddhism [HInayana] in the con¬ 
struction and development of the cult). It is in the 
literature of the latter, in fact, particularly in its vinaya 
and avadana literatures, that the origin tales, the pro¬ 
motion, and the religious ideology of both the stupa 
cult and the cult of images occur, not in Mahayana 
sutras—if they refer to either it is at least clear that they 
take both as already established cult forms, and are in 
fact reacting to them, at first, at least, by attempting to 
deflect attention away from them and toward some¬ 
thing very different. This attempt is most commonly 


articulated in passages that assert—to paraphrase— 
that it is good to fill the world with stupas made of 
precious substances, and to worship them with all sorts 
of perfumes, incenses, and so on, but it is far and away, 
in fact infinitely, better and more meritorious to take 
up even a four-line verse of the doctrine, preserve it, 
recite it, teach it and—eventually, it now seems—write 
or copy it. Virtually the same assertion, using virtually 
the same language, is made in regard to religious 
giving—it is good to fill the whole world with jewels 
and give it as a gift to the Buddha, but it is far and 
away superior to take up, study and instantiate even a 
small part of the doctrine, or some practice, or a text. 
This, for example, is a constant refrain in the Diamond 
Sutra (Vajracchedika). 

Passages of this sort—and they are legion—are 
explicitly devaluing precisely what archaeological and 
inscriptional evidence indicates large numbers of 
Buddhist monks, nuns, and laypeople were doing 
everywhere in India in the early centuries of the com¬ 
mon era: engaging in the stupa cult and making reli¬ 
gious gifts. They also appear to be inflating the value 
of what large numbers of Buddhist monks, nuns, and 
laypeople might well have not been doing, but what 
the authors or compilers of Mahayana sutras wanted 
them to: seriously taking up or engaging with the doc¬ 
trine. This looks very much like reformist rhetoric— 
conservative and the opposite of “popular”—and yet 
it, perhaps more than anything else, seems character¬ 
istic of a great deal and a wide range of Mahayana lit¬ 
erature. Here too it is important to note that Gregory 
Schopen was almost certainly wrong—and his theory 
too must go the way of Hirakawa’s—in seeing in these 
passages only an attempt by the “new” movement to 
substitute one similar cult (the cult of the book) for 
another similar cult (the cult of relics). That such a 
substitution occurred—and perhaps rather quickly— 
is likely, but it now appears that it is very unlikely that 
this was the original or fundamental intention. That 
intention—however precarious, unpopular, or suc¬ 
cessful—was almost certainly to shift the religious fo¬ 
cus from cult and giving to doctrine, to send monks, 
nuns, and even laymen quite literally back to their 
books. That in this attempt the book itself was—again, 
it seems, rather early—fetishized may only be a testa¬ 
ment to the strong pressures toward cult and ritual that 
seem to have been in force in Indian Buddhism from 
the beginning. The success of this attempt might well 
account for the fact—otherwise so puzzling—that it is 
very difficult to find clear and uncontested Mahayana 
elements in the Indian art historical and inscriptional 
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record: If adherents of the Mahayana had in fact 
heeded the injunctions in their own texts, and turned 
away from cult and giving, they would have left few 
if any traces outside their large “pamphlet” or “tract” 
literature. But any success within Mahayana groups 
would also have to be set alongside the apparent fail¬ 
ure to affect the mainstream Indian Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion for a very long time: That tradition not only 
continued, but increased its construction and pro¬ 
motion of monastic cult sites and objects of devotion, 
and became increasingly entangled in religious gifts— 
land, cash endowments, and business enterprises. All 
our sources for the first five centuries make this clear. 
So too, it seems, did the Mahayana: When in the late 
fifth and early sixth centuries we finally get the first 
references to the Mahayana by name, it is, again, in 
association with large grants of land. There are still 
other possible indications that the Mahayana “re¬ 
form” was not entirely successful even among its 
own ranks: A Mahayana text like, for example, the 
Samadhiraja-sutra (King of Concentrations Sutra ) is 
still spending a great deal of space asserting the pri¬ 
macy of practice over worship, of realization over re¬ 
ligious giving, and still fulminating against the 
accumulation of donations—preaching to the sup¬ 
posedly converted is probably never a good sign. It is 
also important to note that such assertions are not 
necessarily unique to the Mahayana. They occur spo¬ 
radically (already?) in some HInayana sources, both 
sutra and vinaya, and are found even in works like 
Aryasura’s JatakamAla. Such assertions may prove 
to be only an old Buddhist issue that the Mahayana 
revived. 

The Mahayana and the new bodhisattvas 

There is left, lastly, the one element that is associated 
with the Mahayana and that appears, perhaps more 
than anything else, to have had a major and lasting im¬ 
pact on Indian religious life and culture. It has already 
been noted that what evidence we have seems to sug¬ 
gest that the new Mahayana buddhas—Amitabha, and 
even less so Aksobhya and Bhaisajyaguru—may never 
have really taken root in India, and the same would 
seem to hold for an almost endless list of Mahayana 
bodhisattvas or “aspirants to awakening.” But two of 
these latter, starting from the fifth century, clearly 
caught on: the Bodhisattva ManjusrI and the Bo- 
dhisattva Avalokitesvara, especially the latter. The first 
of these, the Bodhisattva ManjusrI, is certainly the ear¬ 
lier of the two. He, an exemplification of the new wis¬ 
dom and emphasis on doctrine, occurs in some of the 


Mahayana sutras that can be dated early, but never re¬ 
ally as anything other than a model or ideal, and cer¬ 
tainly not as an object of cult or devotion. It is only 
much, much later, when his character has changed, 
that cult images of ManjusrI occur, and even then— 
after the fifth century—they are not particularly 
numerous. It is quite otherwise with Avalokitesvara. 
He comes later—perhaps considerably later—than 
ManjusrI, but already in the earliest textual references 
to him of any detail (probably in a late chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra [SaddharmapundarIka-sutra]), and 
the earliest undisputed art historical representations of 
him (probably some Gupta images from Sarnath and 
some reliefs from the western cave monasteries), he ap¬ 
pears as a “savior” figure, and he continues in this role, 
sometimes jostling with Tara, a female competitor, un¬ 
til the “disappearance” of Buddhism from India. 

The bodhisattva concept reflected in the late forms 
of ManjusrI and Avalokitesvara is certainly important, 
but it remains unclear whether it is best seen as an or¬ 
ganic development of specifically Mahayana ideas, or, 
rather, as a part of much larger developments that were 
occurring in Indian religion as a whole. What seems 
fairly sure, however, is that there was an earlier and 
much more prosaic—though none the less heroic— 
Mahayana conception of the bodhisattva as well. Sim¬ 
ply put, this amounted to ordinary monks, nuns, and 
perhaps very committed laypersons taking a vow to 
replicate the career of Sakyamuni in all its immensity, 
committing themselves to, in effect, a long, if not end¬ 
less, series of lifetimes spent in working for the bene¬ 
fit of others, of postponing their release and full 
enlightenment for the benefit of all. This ideal has had, 
of course, strong appeal in the modern West, but it 
also may account, at least in part, for the failure of the 
early Mahayana in India. At the least it asked too 
much—think what it would cost an individual just to 
become Saint Francis; at the worst such an ideal might 
well have appeared to religious women and men in In¬ 
dia as counterintuitive, if not positively silly. What we 
know of such committed men and women would sug¬ 
gest that they were sternly conditioned to flee the very 
thing, the long cycle of rebirth, that they were being 
asked to embrace. In the end, however—and that is 
where we are—this may simply be yet another thing 
we do not really know about the Mahayana. 

See also: Madhyamaka School; Mainstream Buddhist 
Schools; Merit and Merit-Making; Prajnaparamita 
Literature; Relics and Relics Cults; Yogacara School 
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MAHAYANA PRECEPTS IN JAPAN 

The term Mahayana precepts is usually used to differ¬ 
entiate lists of precepts or rules found in Mahayana 
texts from those found in the vinaya, the traditional 
source upon which monastic discipline was based. A 
large number of Mahayana texts contain such lists, 
some detailed and others very simple. 

The history of Mahayana precepts in Japan was de¬ 
cisively influenced by the country’s geography. Japan 
is an island country; during the Nara period, it was dif¬ 
ficult to reach from the Asian mainland, and therefore 
difficult for ordinations to be performed in the or¬ 
thodox manner, in rituals presided over by ten monks 
who had correctly received the precepts. Ganjin 
(688-763), for example, tried six times to lead a group 
of monks from China to Japan so that they could con¬ 
duct a proper ordination. As a result, at least some 
monks resorted to self-ordinations, a Mahayana ritual 
in which monks would go before an image of the Bud¬ 
dha and perform confessions and meditate until they 
received a sign from the Buddha sanctioning their or¬ 
dination, a sign that could occur either while they were 
awake or in a dream. In addition, government control 
of ordinations led other monks to use Mahayana pre¬ 
cepts to ordain their followers. The most famous ex¬ 
ample of this is Gyoki (668-749), who used a set of 
Mahayana precepts, probably from the Yogacdrab- 
humi, to ordain groups of men and women who per¬ 
formed social works, such as building bridges and 
irrigation systems, activities specified in some sets of 
Mahayana rules. 

The term Mahayana precepts was frequently used 
in a polemical manner to criticize the rules of the 
vinaya. However, most monks who adhered to the 
vinaya rules believed that they were following precepts 
that were largely or completely consistent with 
Mahayana teachings. Ganjin used an ordination plat¬ 
form that included an image of two buddhas sitting 
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in a reliquary. This image is peculiar to the Lotus 
Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra) and indicated 
that Ganjin probably interpreted the vinaya in a man¬ 
ner consistent with Tendai teachings that enabled him 
to “open and reconcile” HInayana teachings of the 
MAINSTREAM BUDDHIST SCHOOLS with those of Ma¬ 
hayana so that no contradiction occurred. Moreover, 
Japanese monks were also ordained with the fifty- 
eight rules from a Mahayana text, Fanwang jing 
(Brahma’s Net Sutra). In this case, the Mahayana 
precepts were intended to supplement those found in 
the vinaya, thereby giving the practitioner a Mahayana 
perspective. As a result, virtually the entire history of 
Buddhist precepts in Japan could fall under the rubric 
of Mahayana precepts. 

A decisive break with the rules of the vinaya oc¬ 
curred when Saicho (767-822), founder of the Tendai 
School, argued that his monks should use the fifty- 
eight Mahayana precepts of the Brahmas Net Sutra for 
their ordinations. Saicho’s main objective was to free 
his monks from administrative control of his adver¬ 
saries in the Buddhist schools of Nara. His commit¬ 
ment to traditional standards of monastic discipline is 
revealed in a provision that Tendai monks “provi¬ 
sionally receive the HInayana precepts” after twelve 
years on Mount Hiei. Because Saicho died before the 
court accepted his proposals, Tendai monks were left 
without clear instructions on how the terse precepts of 
the Brahmas Net Sutra were to be interpreted when 
they were the main basis of monastic discipline. 

According to the Brahmas Net Sutra, when the ma¬ 
jor precepts of the sutra were violated, confession, fol¬ 
lowed by a sign from the Buddha, served to restore 
the precepts. If a person did not receive a sign, the 
precepts could be received again. When esoteric Bud¬ 
dhist practices were used, a dharan! (magical spell) 
might be sufficient to remove the karmic conse¬ 
quences of wrongdoing. Some later Tendai monks 
such as Annen (late ninth century) argued that the 
esoteric Buddhist precepts were predominant, but 
these were so abstract that they offered little concrete 
guidance to monks. Several centuries later, Tendai 
monks argued that the principles of the Lotus Sutra, 
a vague set of recommendations, were sufficient to 
serve as precepts. Such interpretations meant that the 
Buddhist order of monks and nuns played little or no 
role in enforcing the precepts. In some cases, 
monastery rules might play a role in providing stan¬ 
dards for behavior, but Tendai monastic discipline 
went into general decline. 


A number of monks made efforts to revive monas¬ 
tic discipline. Monks such as Shunjo (1166-1227) trav¬ 
eled to China and brought back the practice of using 
ordinations based on the vinaya but interpreting the 
precepts in a Mahayana manner based on Tiantai 
teachings. Ninku (1309-1388) tried to strengthen 
monastic discipline by emphasizing stricter adherence 
to the Brahma s Net precepts. Instead of relying on the 
terse precepts found in that sutra, he wrote detailed 
subcommentaries on the text, basing his interpretation 
of the precepts on a commentary by the de facto 
founder of the Chinese Tiantai school, Zhiyi (538- 
597). Koen (1263-1317) was the center of another 
group based at Kurdani on Mount Hiei that tried to 
revive monastic discipline by reviving Saicho’s twelve- 
year period of sequestration on Mount Hiei. At the end 
of the sequestration, a ritual called a “consecrated or¬ 
dination” was conducted in which a monk and his 
teacher affirmed that they had realized buddhahood 
with this very body through their adherence to the pre¬ 
cepts. Myoryu (1637-1690) and Reiku (1652-1739) 
used Saicho’s statement allowing monks to “provi¬ 
sionally receive the HInayana precepts” to argue that 
the vinaya could be used to supplement the Brahma’s 
Net Sutra. 

The issues and approaches that appeared in Tendai 
affected other schools in a variety of ways. Many Zen 
monks also strove to revive the precepts by using “Ma¬ 
hayana precepts.” Eisai (1141-1215), often considered 
the founder of Rinzai Zen, deemed the precepts from 
the vinaya to be the basis of Zen and wrote several 
works on them. Dogen (1200-1253) used a unique set 
of sixteen Mahayana precepts for ordinations and 
wrote extensively on monastic discipline. The various 
Pure Land traditions interpreted the precepts in sev¬ 
eral ways, sometimes citing the decline of the 
dharma ( mappo ) as a reason why they were no longer 
valid, as in the case of Shinshu. However, the various 
branches of the Jodo school continued to use precepts 
in their ordinations even though monks frequently 
were not required to follow them. For Nichiren, ad¬ 
herence to the Lotus Sutra served as the precepts. In 
addition, the establishment of an “ordination platform 
of the original teaching” played a role in Nichiren’s 
later thinking; the concept, however, was not clearly 
defined and has been interpreted in a variety of ways 
by later thinkers. Eison, founder of the Shingon Ritsu 
tradition, used a Mahayana self-ordination to establish 
a new lineage that followed the vinaya. 

In the last few centuries, few Japanese monks have 
followed any set of precepts closely. However, discus- 
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sions of the role of precepts have continued to be im¬ 
portant, as is shown by the fierce arguments that en¬ 
sued when the Meiji government made celibacy and 
meat-eating optional. Even though many monks did 
not observe these rules, the prestige lost by the new 
government ruling was important. In addition, the use 
of Mahayana precepts for lay believers should be 
noted. These are conferred on laity who wish to have 
ethical rules to guide their lives; these precepts are also 
used to ordain the dead so that they will have a good 
rebirth. In conclusion, although Japan is often de¬ 
scribed as a country where monks do not follow the 
precepts, they have discussed them continuously for 
well over a millennium. 

See also: Japan; Meiji Buddhist Reform 
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MAHlSASAKA 

The Mahlsasaka mainstream Indian Buddhist school, 
a subschool of the Sthavira branch, was prominent in 
southern India and was closely tied historically and 
doctrinally to the TheravAda school. The term 
Mahlsasaka is variously interpreted as referring to the 
name of the founder, a geographical locale, or to their 
role in governing or instructing the earth. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools 
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MAINSTREAM BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 

By several centuries after the death of the Buddha, the 
itinerant mendicants following his way had formed set¬ 
tled communities and had changed irrevocably their 
received methods of both teaching and praxis. These 
changes were inevitable, a consequence of the growth 
and geographic dispersion of the practicing commu¬ 
nities. Confronted with new challenges and opportu¬ 
nities in an increasingly organized institutional setting, 
monks expanded and elaborated both doctrine and 
disciplinary codes, created new textual genres, devel¬ 
oped new forms of religious praxis, and eventually di¬ 
vided into numerous sects or schools. 

The character of mainstream Buddhist schools 

Unfortunately, sources for this period, including doc¬ 
uments, inscriptions, and archaeological evidence, are 
poor. Inscriptions and archaeological finds, while pro¬ 
viding a priceless contemporaneous record, are limited 
in detail. Documentary sources, including chronicles, 
doxographies, translator records, narrative sections of 
canonical texts, lists of teachers or school lineages, and 
the diaries of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited 
India from the fifth to seventh centuries C.E., provide 
greater detail, but postdate the emergence of schools by 
several centuries. As themselves products of the sectar¬ 
ian fragmentation that they describe, these documen¬ 
tary sources are colored by sectarian agendas. 
Nevertheless, they furnish valuable insight into the val¬ 
ues and objectives of the developing Buddhist tradition. 

A picture of the history of Buddhist schools depends 
upon reconstruction of the major events in the early 
history of Buddhism in India: the life of the Buddha; 
the communal recitations or councils; the so-called 
first schism; and the fragmentation of the monastic 
community after this initial schism. Also important are 
more general questions concerning the criteria by 
which various groups were distinguished from one an¬ 
other and the notion of what constituted a sect or 
school within the tradition. It is unclear whether the 
school names mentioned in traditional sources were 
intended to refer to independent groups distinguished 
on similar grounds. Nor is it clear whether the notion 
of what constituted a sect or school remained consistent 
in sources of different periods. For example, certain 
school names corresponded to separate communities of 
practitioners distinguished by distinct ordination lin¬ 
eages and collections of monastic disciplinary codes. 
Other names, especially those that appear in the doc¬ 
trinal scholastic texts and later doxographical treatises, 
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appear to have been used not to mark distinct com¬ 
munities of practitioners, but simply for heuristic pur¬ 
poses, to represent differences in doctrinal perspective 
or teaching lineage. As a result, different source texts 
emphasize different factors that contributed to sectar¬ 
ian fragmentation. These contributing factors include 
geographical separation, language differences, doctri¬ 
nal disagreements, selective patronage, the influence of 
non-Buddhists, lineage loyalties to specific teachers, 
the absence of a recognized supreme authority or uni¬ 
fying institutional structure, varying degrees of laxness 
regarding or active disagreements over disciplinary 
codes, and specialization by various monastic groups 
in differing segments of Buddhist SCRIPTURE. 

Further, the image of a harmonious early commu¬ 
nity from which distinct sects or schools emerged 
through gradual divergence in practice and in teach¬ 
ing must be questioned. Traditional sources attest to 
discord among the Buddha’s disciples even during his 
lifetime, and relate that at the Buddha’s death one 
monk, Subhadra, rejoiced since his followers would 
now be free to do as they liked. Similarly, accounts of 
the first communal recitation or council held soon af¬ 
ter the Buddha’s death record that one group of prac¬ 
titioners led by Purana rejected the consensual 
understanding of the Buddha’s teaching and preferred 
instead to transmit it as Purana himself had heard it. 
Whether literally true or not, these stories affirm that 
the later traditions conceived of their own early his¬ 
tory as involving both consensus and dissent. 

The first schism 

Virtually all later sources agree that the first schism 
within the early Buddhist community occurred with 
the separation of the Mahasamghika school, or 
“those of the great community,” from the remaining 
monks referred to as Sthaviras, or the “elders.” Com¬ 
plex and inconsistent, these traditional sources post¬ 
date the first schism by several centuries and reflect the 
biases and viewpoints of separate transmission lin¬ 
eages. Hence, the actual circumstances for the first 
schism remain obscure and tied to other roughly con¬ 
temporaneous events that later traditions connect with 
possibly three additional early councils. The first of 
these events, recorded in the monastic records of vir¬ 
tually all later schools, is the council of Vaisali, which 
most sources date to approximately one hundred years 
after the death of the Buddha. Monastic records sug¬ 
gest that this council was convened in response to a 
disagreement over certain rules of monastic discipline, 
but do not state that the council resulted in a schism. 


Later Pali chronicles and the records of Chinese pil¬ 
grims and translators explicitly link the first schism 
with the outcome of either the first council immedi¬ 
ately after the death of the Buddha or this second coun¬ 
cil of Vaisali. They relate that some participants would 
not accept the communal recitation of the teaching at 
the first council or the decisions concerning the rules 
of monastic discipline rendered at the second council. 
These dissenters, who constituted the adherents of the 
“great community” ( mahasamgha ), recited a textual 
collection of their own and formed a separate Ma¬ 
hasamghika school. 

Other northern Indian Buddhist sources, all post¬ 
dating the second century c.E., associate the first 
schism with yet another council, claimed to have been 
held at Pataliputra during the mid-third century B.C.E. 
As a reason for this council, they cite discord over a 
doctrinal issue, specifically five points concerning 
characteristics of a “worthy one,” or arhat. These five 
points suggest that arhats are subject to retrogression 
from their level of religious attainment or to limita¬ 
tions such as doubt, ignorance, various forms of as¬ 
sistance from or stimulation by others, or the 
employment of artificial devices such as vocal utter¬ 
ances in the practice of the path. Although these 
points have been interpreted in traditional and many 
modern sources as an attempt to downgrade the sta¬ 
tus of the arhat in general, it is possible that they re¬ 
flect an attempt primarily to distinguish and to clarify 
specific stages in religious praxis. The later textual 
sources of the northern early Buddhist schools relate 
that the supporters of the five points were more 
numerous and hence were referred to as the Ma- 
hasamghikas, “those of the great community”; the mi¬ 
nority opponents were then referred to as the “elders,” 
or Sthaviras. 

Finally, Pali sources record yet another council held 
in the third century B.C.E. at Pataliputra under the aus¬ 
pices of King Asoka. According to these accounts, af¬ 
ter years of discord within the monastic community, 
Asoka convened a council under the direction of the 
Buddhist monk Moggaliputta Tissa in order to rectify 
monastic conduct and to root out heretical views. Af¬ 
ter questioning by Asoka, sixty thousand monks were 
expelled from the community, and a select group of 
some one thousand monks were charged to set down 
the contents of the Buddha’s true teaching. Mog¬ 
galiputta Tissa is said to have recorded both the hereti¬ 
cal views and their refutation in the Pali scholastic text, 
the Kathavatthu (Points of Discussion). Pali sources 
also relate that at the conclusion of the council, Asoka 
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promulgated an edict inveighing against future divi¬ 
sions within the community and sent missionaries to 
spread the Buddha’s teaching throughout his kingdom 
and beyond. 

This particular account of a council at Pataliputra, 
found only within Pali sources, may reflect a conflict 
limited to the predecessors of the later Theravada 
school. However, the so-called schism edict promul¬ 
gated during the reign of King Asoka provides addi¬ 
tional evidence of concern about discord within the 
Buddhist monastic community during the third cen¬ 
tury B.C.E. that was sufficient to warrant secular in¬ 
tervention. Despite differences in the scholarly 
interpretation of certain directives presented within 
the edict, it clearly condemns formal division within 
the monastic community ( sanghabheda ) and declares 
that the community of monks and nuns should be 
united. Thus, this edict implies the presence of or at 
least the threat of divisions within a community that 
ideally should be united and stable. 

Hence, the traditional sources do not paint a coher¬ 
ent picture of the reasons for the first schism, but in¬ 
stead offer two radically different possibilities, each 
reflected in later sectarian accounts. The Theravada and 
Mahasamghika sources cite differences in the monastic 
disciplinary code, and the Sarvastivada sources, differ¬ 
ences in doctrinal interpretation. The former possibil¬ 
ity finds support in the oldest Mahasamghika account 
of the schism, the Sariputrapariprcchd (Questions of 
Sariputra). Here the Mahasamghikas object to an at¬ 
tempt to tighten discipline through an expansion of the 
monastic disciplinary code and prefer instead to pre¬ 
serve the more restricted disciplinary rules as they stood. 

Scholarly consensus also prefers the view that the 
earliest distinct Buddhist groups emerged not through 
disagreements over doctrine, but rather through dif¬ 
ferences in their lineages of ordination ( upasampada) 
and in monastic disciplinary codes (vinaya) . While va¬ 
riety in doctrinal interpretation certainly existed even 
in the early period, the definition of formal division 
within the monastic community, which was eventually 
to be accepted by all groups, specifies monastic disci¬ 
pline as the key factor in the formation of independent 
groups. If this was indeed the case, then the names of 
schools reflecting differences in doctrinal interpreta¬ 
tion, which are preserved in the later scholastic and 
COMMENTARIAL LITERATURE, cannot automatically be 
assumed to denote independent monastic communi¬ 
ties, additionally defined by different ordination 
lineages and monastic disciplinary codes. These doc¬ 


trinally distinguished school names may instead have 
functioned simply as heuristic labels, meaningful 
within the context of doctrinal interpretation, scholas¬ 
tic debate, and teaching lineages, but having limited 
significance in the life of the monastic community as 
a whole. Such an interpretation would be consistent 
with the reports of Chinese pilgrims that monks of dif¬ 
ferent doctrinal persuasion resided together within the 
same monastery, where they were presumably unified 
by the same ordination lineage and monastic discipli¬ 
nary code. Distinct monastic disciplinary codes (vinaya) 
of only six schools have been preserved: Mahasamghika, 
MahIsasaka, Dharmaguptaka, Theravada, Sarvasti¬ 
vada and Mulasarvastivada. Therefore, at the very 
least, these six school names denote independent 
groups with distinct lineages of authority and separate 
monastic communities. In general, relations even 
among schools distinguished on the basis of monastic 
disciplinary code were generally not hostile. All prac¬ 
titioners were to be accepted as disciples of the Bud¬ 
dha, and to be treated with courtesy, regardless of 
differing disciplinary or doctrinal allegiances. 

Traditional mainstream schools 

Traditional sources maintain that eighteen schools 
emerged following the first schism, but since more 
than thirty school names are recorded, the number 
eighteen may have been chosen for its symbolic sig¬ 
nificance. The variety of names points to different ori¬ 
gins for the schools, including a geographical locale 
(e.g., Haimavata, “those of the snowy mountains”), a 
specific teacher (e.g., Vatslputrlya, “those affiliated 
with Vatslputra,” or Dharmaguptaka, “those affiliated 
with Dharmagupta”), a simple descriptive qualifica¬ 
tion (e.g., Mahasamghika, “those of the great com¬ 
munity,” or Bahusrutlya, “those who have heard 
much”), or a distinctive doctrinal position (e.g., Sar¬ 
vastivada, “those who claim that everything exists,” or 
Vibhajyavada, “those who make distinctions,” or 
Sautrantika, “those who rely upon the sutras”). The 
later doxographical accounts, each of which is colored 
by its own sectarian bias, do not agree on the chronol¬ 
ogy or on the order in which the schools emerged, but 
instead give temporal primacy to the particular group 
or school with which they were affiliated. They do, 
however, tend to agree on the basic filiation of the 
schools with either the Sthavira or the Mahasamghika 
branch and generally concur that the additional 
schools were formed within a century or two of the 
first schism. 
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The Mahdsamghika branch. From the Mahasamghika 
branch, according to tradition, initially arose three ma¬ 
jor groups, each of which was associated in later ac¬ 
counts with additional school names. One group, the 
Kaukkutika, may have derived its name from the 
Kukkutarama Monastery in Pataliputra. The name of 
a second group, the Ekavyavaharika (or Lokottaravada) 
refers to “those who make a single utterance.” Later 
sources interpret this name as reflecting the view that 
all phenomena can be described by one utterance, 
namely, the fact that all entities exist merely as mental 
constructs or provisional designations. However, the 
name could also be interpreted as referring to the dis¬ 
tinctive doctrinal position of this school that the Bud¬ 
dha offers only one utterance, namely, a transcendent 
utterance. This interpretation would be consistent with 
an alternative or possibly later name for this group, 
Lokottaravada, or “those who claim that (the Buddha 
and his utterance) are transcendent.” Such a concern 
with the character of the utterance of the Buddha is 
also evident in the views associated with the schools 
that emerged from the first group of the Kaukkutika: 
namely, the Bahusrutlya, who claimed that the Bud¬ 
dha offered both transcendent and ordinary teachings, 
and the Prajnaptivada, or “those who offer provisional 
designations,” which might also imply the claim that 
the Buddha utilized not simply transcendent utterance 
or absolutely true language, but also provisional des¬ 
ignations or relative language. 

Thus, the original Mahasamghika branch appears 
to have been divided, at least in part, on the basis of a 
difference of opinion concerning the fundamental 
character of the Buddha’s teaching, either as exclu¬ 
sively transcendent or as both transcendent and pro¬ 
visional. A third group emerging from the 
Mahasamghika branch, the Caitya, centered in the re¬ 
gion of Andhra in southern India, were presumably 
named in accordance with their practice of worship at 
shrines (caitya). They were also associated with a 
teacher, Mahadeva, who adopted and possibly re¬ 
worked the five points concerning the characteristics 
of a “worthy one” that were cited by northern Indian 
Buddhist sources as the reason for the first schism be¬ 
tween the Mahasamghikas and the Sthaviras. 

The Sthavira branch. Later accounts record as many 
as twenty or more schools that trace their origin to the 
Sthavira branch. Despite inconsistency in these ac¬ 
counts, the first to emerge was probably the Vat- 
slputriya (or Sammatiya), also referred to as the 
Pudgalavada, or “those who claim that person(hood) 


(pudgala ) exists.” The Pudgalavadins were attacked vo¬ 
ciferously by other Buddhists schools for violating the 
most basic of Buddhist teachings, namely, that no self 
is to be found (anatman). The opponents of the 
Pudgalavadins argued that animate beings exist only 
as a collection of components or skandha (aggre¬ 
gate), which are conditioned and impermanent. Any 
unifying entity such as personhood exists only as a 
mental construct or a provisional designation, which 
has no reality in itself. For the Pudgalavadins, this view 
was tantamount to nihilism. They saw a unifying en¬ 
tity of some type as a necessary basis for the notion of 
mutually distinct animate beings and for the continu¬ 
ity of their experience. Otherwise, the phenomena of 
moral action, rebirth, and religious attainment ac¬ 
cepted by all Buddhists would be impossible. Consis¬ 
tent with this position, the Pudgalavadins also 
maintained the existence of an intermediate state 
(i antarabhava ) after death, a transition state that links 
the aggregates of one lifetime with those of the next. 
Pudgalavada positions that are presented and criticized 
in extant textual sources suggest that the Pudga¬ 
lavadins did not simply defend the existence of per¬ 
sonhood, but also used a distinctive method of 
argumentation that challenged the growing rigidity of 
stringent Buddhist scholastic analysis. Pudgalavada ar¬ 
guments employ a sophisticated method of negative 
dialectics that continues certain tendencies in the ear¬ 
lier sutra dialogues and stands in sharp contrast to their 
opponents’ more straightforward, positivist methods. 

Sarvastivada. Apart from the Pudgalavada, the 
Sthavira branch was further divided into two groups: 
the Sarvastivada and the Vibhajyavada. Evidence for 
an initial threefold split within the Sthavira branch 
among the Pudgalavadins, Vibhajyavadins, and Sar- 
vastivadins comes from two early scholastic treatises, the 
Kathavatthu of the Theravadins and the Vijhanakaya 
(Collection on Perceptual Consciousness ) of the Sar- 
vastivadins. Traditional sources date the Kathavatthu 
to the period of King Asoka (third century b.c.e.), but 
the presence in the Kathavatthu of doctrinal positions 
associated with each of these three groups does not 
prove that adherents of these views formed separate 
schools at that time. The earliest inscriptional refer¬ 
ences to the name Sarvastivada, found in the north¬ 
western regions of Kashmir and Gandhara as well as 
in the north central region of Mathura, date from the 
first century c.E. Both regions are connected by tradi¬ 
tion with prominent early Sarvastivada teachers and 
later became strongholds of the Sarvastivada school. 
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Much of the Sarvastivada version of the Buddhist 
canon is preserved in Chinese translations, including 
the complete monastic disciplinary code (vinaya), a 
portion of the dialogues (sutra), and the complete col¬ 
lection of scholastic treatises (abhidharma), as well as 
many other postcanonical scholastic texts and com¬ 
mentaries. The presence of certain texts in multiple re¬ 
censions confirms that the Sarvastivada school was not 
homogeneous, but was rather a vast group distin¬ 
guished by regional, chronological, doctrinal, and 
other differences. This was most likely true of all early 
Buddhist schools. In the case of the Sarvastivada 
school, these internal distinctions are clearly demar¬ 
cated in their scholastic texts by the attribution of dis¬ 
tinct doctrinal positions to Sarvastivada groups of 
different regions. 

Intragroup differences within the Sarvastivada 
school also may have led directly to the emergence of 
a Mulasarvastivada school, whose separate monastic 
disciplinary code survives in Sanskrit, and to whom 
can probably be attributed other assorted sutra dia¬ 
logues and miscellaneous texts preserved in Chinese 
translation. The precise identity, however, of the 
Mulasarvastivadins remains elusive, and their relation 
to the Sarvastivadins a point of scholarly disagreement. 
Some suggest that the Mulasarvastivadins represent 
merely a later phase in the development of the Sar¬ 
vastivada sectarian stream. Others see the distinction 
as reflecting both geographical and chronological dif¬ 
ferences within the Sarvastivada school, which was 
widespread throughout northern India and Central 
Asia, and in particular in the northwestern region of 
Kashmir and Gandhara and the north central region 
of Mathura. In this latter view, when the Sarvastivada 
school of the northwest declined in prominence, the 
Sarvastivadins of Mathura became more significant 
and adopted the name Mulasarvastivada (root Sar¬ 
vastivada) to proclaim their status as the original 
Sarvastivadins. 

The Sarvastivadins of northwest India were 
renowned for their scholarly study of Buddhist doc¬ 
trine or abhidharma. From compiling voluminous 
treatises called vibhasa, commentaries on the most sig¬ 
nificant of their canonical abhidharma scriptures, 
those in the Kashmiri Sarvastivada branch eventually 
came to be called Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika. The last 
and best known of these vibhasa treatises is called the 
Mahavibhasa (Great Exegesis). The later Sarvastivada 
summary digests and pedagogical manuals of abhi¬ 
dharma contain detailed discussions of all manner of 
doctrinal issues from ontology to religious praxis. The 


most controversial of these issues is the position from 
which the name Sarvastivada is derived: namely, sar- 
vam asti or “everything exists,” referring specifically to 
the existence of conditioned factors (dharma) in the 
three time periods of the past, present, and future. This 
assertion was motivated by the need to provide a ba¬ 
sis for the commonly perceived efficacy of past and fu¬ 
ture causes and conditions. If past actions are accepted 
as conditions for the arising of present events, and past 
or future entities function as objects of recollection or 
presentiment, these past and future actions or entities 
must, the Sarvastivadins claim, be admitted to exist. 
Attacked for violating the fundamental Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of impermanence, the Sarvastivadins responded 
with an elaborate ontology that attempted both to de¬ 
limit the specific manner in which past and future fac¬ 
tors exist and to preserve their conditioned and hence 
impermanent character. 

Most prominent among the critics of this hallmark 
Sarvastivada position were the Sautrantikas or Darstan- 
tikas. The original meanings and referents of these 
names as well as their relationship to one another re¬ 
main the subject of scholarly disagreement. Since no 
evidence survives of a separate Sautrantika or Darstan- 
tika monastic disciplinary code, they would appear to 
represent a particular doctrinal perspective, most likely 
the same doctrinal party within the Sarvastivada school. 
Proponents of this group may have used the term 
Sautrantika (those who rely upon the sutras) self- 
referentially, and their opponents among the Sarvasti¬ 
vadins may have labeled them pejoratively as 
Darstantika (those who employ examples). The 
Sautrantika/Darstantikas criticized orthodox Sarvasti¬ 
vada ontology as thinly veiled permanence and instead 
argued for a doctrine of extreme momentariness. They 
rejected unequivocally the existence of past and future 
factors, and equated the existence of present factors 
with an instantaneous exertion of activity. In contrast 
to the complex array of existent factors proposed by the 
Sarvastivadins, the Sautrantika/Darstantikas claimed 
that experience is best described as an indistinguishable 
process. The name Sautrantika, “those who rely upon 
the sutras,” also indicates a rejection of the authority 
that the Sarvastivadins bestowed upon their separate 
canonical abhidharma collection. 

Vibhajyavada. The connotation of the term Vibha- 
jyavada has also been the subject of prolonged schol¬ 
arly disagreement, largely because of the variety of 
senses in which the term was used over time. In the 
early sutras, Vibhajyavada occurs as a descriptive term 
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for the Buddha, who, in reference to various specific 
issues, is said to “discriminate” carefully rather than to 
take an exclusivist position. In their accounts of the 
council at Pataliputra, later Pali sources use the term 
Vibhajyavada to describe the correct teaching of the 
Buddha, and within Pali materials the name continues 
to be used as one among several names for the Ther¬ 
avada sect. A third-century C.E. inscription links the 
term Vibhajyavada with the Sthaviras located in the re¬ 
gions of Kashmir, Gandhara, Bactria, Vanavasa (i.e., 
Karnataka), and the island of Sri Lanka. This connec¬ 
tion between the Vibhajyavadins and the northwest¬ 
ern regions of Kashmir, Gandhara, and Bactria clearly 
indicates that Vibhajyavada was not simply another 
name for the Theravada school. The Mahlsasakas, 
Dharmaguptakas, and the Kasyapiyas, attested in in¬ 
scriptions from the Northwest, are all connected by 
later sources with the Vibhajyavadins. As a result, the 
name Vibhajyavada might be best characterized as a 
loose umbrella term for those, excluding the Sarvasti¬ 
vadins, who belonged to the original Sthavira branch. 

A review of the many specific doctrinal views ex¬ 
plicitly attributed to the Vibhajyavadins in the scholas¬ 
tic literature of the Sarvastivadins supports this 
interpretation. These viewpoints do not form a coher¬ 
ent group, but rather are unified simply by virtue of 
being opposed to respective Sarvastivada positions. For 
example, the Vibhajyavadins are said to support that: 
thought is inherently pure; form ( rupa ) occurs even in 
the formless realm ( arilpyadhatu ); a subtle form of 
thought remains in states claimed to be without 
thought; PRATITYASAMUTPADA (DEPENDENT ORIGINA¬ 
TION) and the path (marga) are unconditioned; there 
is no intermediate state ( antarabhava ) between rebirth 
states; clear comprehension ( abhisamaya ) of the four 
noble truths occurs in a single moment; worthy ones 
(arhat) cannot retrogress from their level of religious 
attainment; and finally, that the time periods ( adhvan) 
are permanent in contrast to conditioned factors, 
which are impermanent. Various doctrinal positions 
attributed to the Mahlsasakas, Dharmaguptakas, Kas¬ 
yapiyas, or the Darstantikas are also assigned to the 
Vibhajyavadins, but each of these schools is character¬ 
ized by views distinct from the others. For example, 
the Mahlsasakas and the Dharmaguptakas disagreed 
on whether or not the Buddha should be considered 
as a part of the monastic community and on the rela¬ 
tive merit of offerings to each. The Mahlsasakas saw 
offerings to the community, which included the Bud¬ 
dha, as more meritorious, and the Dharmaguptakas 
advocated offerings to the stupa as representing the 


unsurpassed path of the Buddha, who is distinct from 
and far superior to the community. 

Also associated with the Vibhajyavadins, the Ther¬ 
avada school became dominant in Sri Lanka and 
Southeast Asia and survives there to the present day. 
The connection of the Theravada school to the origi¬ 
nal Sthavira branch is clearly indicated by its Pali name 
thera, which is equivalent to the Sanskrit, sthavira, and 
by close ties to the Mahisasaka school suggested by 
both textual and doctrinal similarities. Traditional 
sources claim that Buddhism was brought to Sri Lanka 
by the missionary Mahinda, either after the death of 
Buddha’s direct disciple, Ananda, or during the reign 
of Asoka in the mid-third century b.c.e. By the fourth 
century c.e., the Theravada school had divided into 
three subgroups, distinguished by their monastic cen¬ 
ters: the Mahaviharavasins from the Mahavihara 
founded at the time of the introduction of Buddhism 
to Sri Lanka; the Abhayagirivasins, dating from some 
two centuries later; and finally the Jetavanlyas, dating 
from the fourth century c.e. 

The Theravada textual collection, including both 
canonical and extensive extracanonical and commen- 
tarial texts, is the only early Buddhist collection extant, 
in toto, in an Indian language (Pali). Theravada doc¬ 
trinal positions often accord with those attributed to 
the Vibhajyavadins, in opposition to those of the Sar¬ 
vastivadins. For example, like the Vibhajyavadins, the 
Theravadins claim that thought in its fundamental 
state is pure, that there is no intermediate state {an- 
tarabhava ) between rebirth states, that clear compre¬ 
hension ( abhisamaya ) of the four noble truths occurs 
in a single moment, and that worthy ones (arhat) can¬ 
not retrogress from their level of religious attainment. 
Perhaps the most distinctive view adopted by the Ther¬ 
avadins is that of a fundamental and inactive state of 
mind ( bhavahga ), to which the mind returns after each 
discrete moment of thought, and by which one rebirth 
state is connected with the next. Further, regarding the 
Sarvastivada claim that factors exist in the past and fu¬ 
ture, the Theravadins adopt the position that only pre¬ 
sent factors exist. However, on some positions the 
Theravadins agree with the Sarvastivadins (e.g., that 
there are five possible rebirth states; that all forms of 
defilement are associated with thought), and on still 
others, they differ from both the Vibhajyavadins and 
the Sarvastivadins (e.g., that nirvana is the only un¬ 
conditioned factor). Thus once again, a doctrinal pic¬ 
ture of the various early Indian Buddhist schools 
reveals a complex mosaic of both shared and distinc¬ 
tive doctrinal positions. 
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The development of the Mahayana must also be 
viewed in the context of the mainstream Buddhist 
schools. Differing scholarly opinions attempt to locate 
the origin of Mahayana variously within the confines 
of a particular mainstream Buddhist doctrinal school, 
in ascetic movements within mainstream Buddhist 
monasteries, or among lay religious practitioners. Al¬ 
though it is doubtful that any particular mainstream 
Buddhist school can lay claim to the Mahayana, it is 
clear that later Mahayana practitioners adopted the 
monastic disciplinary codes of mainstream Buddhist 
schools. Further, key doctrinal positions later associ¬ 
ated with Mahayana can be traced to mainstream Bud¬ 
dhist doctrinal works: for example, the religious ideal 
of the bodhisattva; the six paramita (perfections) 
that are the cornerstone of Mahayana religious praxis; 
the theory of multiple forms of the Buddha; and a fun¬ 
damental, subtle form of thought. But in more general 
terms, the methods of philosophical argumentation, 
areas of doctrinal investigation, and modes of com¬ 
munal religious life and praxis that were established in 
mainstream Buddhist schools determined the course 
of Buddhist inquiry and practice in India for some one 
thousand years. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Councils, Buddhist 
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MAITREYA 

Maitreya is the bodhisattva anticipated by all Buddhists 
traditions to become the next buddha of this world, 
Jambudvlpa. Currently dwelling in the Tusita heaven, 
Maitreya awaits rebirth at that time in the distant fu¬ 
ture when Sakyamuni Buddha’s dispensation will have 
been completely forgotten. 

Depicted as both bodhisattva and future buddha, 
Maitreya is frequently portrayed sitting Western-style 
with legs pendant, sometimes with ankles crossed. An¬ 
other distinctive iconic attribute is a miniature STUPA 
or funerary mound placed at the front of his head, re¬ 
calling the legend that Sakyamuni Buddha’s disciple 
Mahakasyapa remains suspended in meditation be¬ 
neath a stupa, awaiting Maitreya, to whom he will 
present Sakyamuni’s robe and alms bowl, thus estab¬ 
lishing the transmission of authority from one buddha 
to the next. East Asian Buddhists also recognize 
Maitreya in a particularly graceful form as the bod¬ 
hisattva appearing in the lovely “pensive prince” pose 
and also as the “laughing buddha” ubiquitously en¬ 
countered in the entryway of Chinese monasteries (and 
restaurants), the latter form based on the semihistori- 
cal sixth-century monk Putai, who was especially loved 
for his kindness to children. 

A devotional cult focusing on Maitreya developed 
very early in India, later becoming especially promi¬ 
nent in Central Asia and China during the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Devotees sought to secure rebirth in 
Tusita, first to benefit from Maitreya’s teaching there, 
and later to join him during his tenure as the next 
buddha. Although eventually eclipsed in East Asia by 
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the more popular Amitabha cult, anticipation of 
Maitreya’s golden age continued to erupt periodically 
in millenarian movements that were intensely devo¬ 
tional and occasionally political as well. 

See also: Buddha(s); Millenarianism and Millenarian 
Movements 
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MANDALA 

The Sanskrit noun mandala is often translated as 
“circle” or “discoid object”; however, the term is also 
used to define visual and meditative images. Used in 
Hindu and Jain traditions as well as Buddhism, 
mandalas are described as cosmoplans both in the ex¬ 
ternal sense as diagrams of the cosmos and in the in¬ 
ternal sense as guides to the psychophysical practices 
of an adherent. Fundamentally, however, they repre¬ 
sent the manifestation of a specific deity (or group 
thereof) in the cosmos and as the cosmos. Mandalas 
can include a few deities or thousands. Both figurative 
works, as well as those focusing on words, syllables, or 
attributes, are made. The principal deity, who is also 
its generative force, is usually placed at the center or 
core of the mandala. Other deities, who function both 
independently and as manifestations of the essence and 
powers of the central image, are carefully placed to il¬ 
lustrate their relation to the primary icon. A mandala 
can be understood, to some extent, as a web of forces 
radiating in and out of a self-contained and self- 
defined spiritual cosmos. Rites based on these icons 
presume a constant dialogue between the deity at the 
heart of the mandala and the practitioner who moves, 
at least metaphorically, from the outside to its core. 
Once within, the practitioner identifies with the cen¬ 
tral deity, apprehends all manifestations as part of a 
single whole, and moves closer to the goal of perfect 
understanding or enlightenment. 

Preserved principally in architectural structures and 
permanent material such as wood, stone, and paint, 


mandalas are also made in ephemeral material such as 
sand or butter. The creation of a mandala is integral 
to a ritual, during or after which it is sometimes de¬ 
stroyed. Both permanent and impermanent examples 
are used to decorate and sanctify monasteries and 
homes, in initiation rites for monks and rulers, and as 
the focus of visualization by clergy and other advanced 
practitioners and of worship by lay followers. 

Groups of eight bodhisattvas assembled around a 
seated buddha (variously identified as Sakyamuni, 
Amitabha, or Vairocana) are among the earliest and 
most widespread examples of mandala imagery. Lists 
of eight great bodhisattvas occur in early Mahayana 
texts, where they are described as protectors of the 
faithful and providers of mundane blessings, and are 
linked to a group of eight buddhas. In later texts such 
groupings are identified as mandalas. The first pre¬ 
served visual examples of the Mandala of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas date from the sixth century, and the type 
was widespread from the eighth to the twelfth century. 
Examples include an interesting portable wooden 
shrine in the Nelson-Atkins Museum in Kansas City, 
Missouri; a group found along the interior walls of cave 
11 at Ellora in India; a distinctive ninefold arrange¬ 
ment from cave 12 at the same site; versions from 
Chandi Mendut, Chandi Sari, and Chandi Pawon in 
Indonesia; a large mural in cave 25 in the Yulin grot¬ 
toes in Gansu province in China; and images in Ldan 
ma brag in the Chamdo district and the Assembly Hall 
of Gra thang Monastery in Tibet. Later painted exam¬ 
ples are found in both Korea and Japan. 

Compositions of the Mandala of Eight Great Bo¬ 
dhisattvas fall into three basic types: those in which the 
eight bodhisattvas are arranged in two sets of four to 
either side of the central Buddha; those in which the 
eight bodhisattvas encircle the central Buddha; and less 
common examples in which the nine figures in the 
mandalas are arranged in groups of three placed one 
above the other. Of these, the circular arrangements, 
which provide prototypes for the inner sections of 
other mandalas, are the most influential in later Bud¬ 
dhist art. 

A Buddha surrounded by eight bodhisattvas forms 
the core of the Womb World Mandala (Sanskrit, Garb- 
hadhatu; Japanese, Taizokai), whereas a ninefold 
arrangement is repeated in the structure of the Dia¬ 
mond World Mandala (Sanskrit, Vajradhatu; Japan¬ 
ese, Kongokai), examples of which are preserved since 
at least the eighth century. Found principally in Japan, 
these mandalas are shown as a pair and are placed on 
the east and west walls of the inner precinct of a tern- 
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Mandala of the Womb World. (Japanese hanging scroll, Kamakura period, thirteenth-fourteenth century.) The Brooklyn Museum of Art. 
Reproduced by permission. 


pie. The Womb World (or Matrix) has 414 deities and 
symbolizes the possibility of buddhahood in the phe¬ 
nomenal world, while the Diamond World with 1,416 
deities is a guide to the requisite spiritual practices. 


Both the Womb World and the Diamond World 
mandalas focus on Vairocana Buddha, and both are 
further subdivided into courts, each of which has its 
own primary and secondary deities and its own theme. 
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Mandala of the Diamond World. (Japanese hanging scroll, Kamakura period, thirteenth-fourteenth century.] The Brooklyn Museum of 
Art. Reproduced by permission. 


For example, in the Womb World Mandala, Vairocana 
is seated in the center of an eightfold lotus containing 
four buddhas and four bodhisattvas. The mandala un¬ 
folds from the center in twelve sections, each contain¬ 
ing a central deity and attendant figures, symbolic of 


aspects of the cosmos or the process of spiritual de¬ 
velopment. The three courts to the east, reading from 
the center, include six deities surrounding a central 
triangle containing the burning fire of wisdom; the 
historical Buddha, Sakyamuni, thought to be a man- 
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ifestation of Vairocana in the phenomenal world, with 
thirty-eight disciples; and at the outermost edge, Man- 
jus rl, the Bodhisattva of Wisdom, with an entourage 
of twenty-three other figures. 

Each mandala is based on a different text: the Womb 
World on the Mahavairocana-sutra (Great Vairocana 
Sutra ) and the Diamond World on the Vajrasekara ( Di¬ 
amond World). The former was translated from San¬ 
skrit into Chinese by the Indian Subhakarasimha 
(637-735) in the eighth century, while the latter is 
based on a translation by Amoghavajra (705-774) dur¬ 
ing the same period. Together with Vajrabodhi 
(669-741), these monks are revered as the founders of 
the Mijiao (Esoteric) school of Buddhism in China. 
Examples of both mandalas are said to have been 
brought to Japan from China in the early ninth cen¬ 
tury by the famed monk Kukai (774-835). As is more 
often than not the case with mandalas, not all exam¬ 
ples of these two conform precisely to these texts. 

South or Southeast Asian evidence for either 
mandala, and particularly for their use as a pair, is 
rare. It has been suggested that some figures in cave 
6 at Aurangabad, a sixth- or seventh-century site in 
western India, can be understood to symbolize the Di¬ 
amond and Womb World mandalas. A variant of the 
Diamond World Mandala is thought to underlie the 
structure and imagery of the famous ninth-century 
Borobudur in Java. In addition, two examples of 
three-dimensional mandalas, created using small 
(three- to five-inch) sculptures, have been found in 
Indonesia: a well-known late tenth- to early eleventh- 
century group from Nganjuk, and a slightly earlier as¬ 
semblage from Surucolo. 

Two divergent mandala traditions are preserved 
after the eleventh century. One is associated with 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, the other with Japanese 
practices. The Indo-Tibetan examples reflect the 
spread of the Anuttarayoga or Unexcelled Yoga 
Tantra tradition from India to Tibet; however, with 
the exception of a few stone stelae, Indian prototypes 
are no longer extant. 

A lotus flower, generally eight-petaled, fills the core 
of Indo-Tibetan mandalas. The lotus is housed in a 
palacelike inner sanctuary with elaborate arched gate¬ 
ways at the four cardinal directions. The square palace 
is surrounded by an outer circle composed of rings of 
fire, vajras (ritual implements symbolic of the adaman¬ 
tine properties of the diamond), and lotus petals. The 
small figures that inhabit the graveyards or charnel 
grounds, often placed between the inner palace and the 


outer ring, are standard images in Tibetan mandalas, 
and reflect early practices that led to the development 
of Anuttarayoga Tantra. The figures at the sides of the 
mandala represent either teachers associated with its 
practices, or related deities. 

Mandalas are made as single works or in sets. A well- 
known series, based on the Vajravali (Diamond Gar¬ 
land) and commissioned by Ngor chen kun dga’ bzang 
po (1382-1456), includes both single icons and paint¬ 
ings depicting four related mandalas. 

A seventeenth-century painting of the Kalacakra 
Mandala in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston shows 
a large central mandala surrounded by four smaller 
versions for related deities. The painting is based on 
the Kalacakra Tantra (Wheel of Time Tantra), a late 
text distinguished by its elaborate cosmology and the 
prophecy of an apocalyptic war ending in the triumph 
of Shambhala, a hidden Buddhist kingdom, and the 
enlightenment of the cosmos. The central palace has 
been divided into three structures, one symbolic of 
body, one mind, and one speech, the three primary 
components of the complicated Kalacakra system. 

The twelve animals carrying circles filled with 
deities in the space between the middle and outer walls 
of the palace represent the days of the year according 
to the Kalacakra cycle. The tiny figures at the top of 
the painting are the kings of Shambhala, where the 
Kalacakra teachings were first taught and are pre¬ 
served. The numerous small figures that provide the 
upper background for the five mandalas represent 
lamas who have upheld the Kalacakra lineage. Those 
toward the bottom are various deities associated with 
the Kalacakra. Monks and lay patrons, involved in the 
creation of the work and possibly in its ritual use, are 
shown seated around an offering table at the lower left. 

In addition to continuing early mandala traditions, 
such as that of the eight bodhisattvas, Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism created several unique traditions, also known as 
mandalas, that illustrate revered sites, such as the Ka- 
suga shrine near Nara or Mount Koya to the south of 
Osaka. Ascetics and others, some of whom were influ¬ 
enced by early forms of Esoteric Buddhism popular in 
Japan from the eighth through the twelfth centuries, 
frequently used such sites. Over time, the sharing of 
ideas and practices among these varied seekers and 
more settled monastic adherents led to the creation of 
a system known as honji suijaku or “true-nature” 
manifestation. According to this system, native Shinto 
gods are manifestations of imported Buddhist deities, 
and the two become interchangeable. Paintings 
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illustrating these complicated ideas include represen¬ 
tations of famous scenic sites, with or without the 
Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples they house. Such 
paintings also include representations of both Shinto 
and Buddhist manifestations of the deities associated 
with these sites, as well as representations of the sacred 
animals or other emblems affiliated with the practices 
and beliefs of individual locations. 

See also: Stupa 
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MANTRA 

Mantras, or incantations, magic formulas, or spells, 
were originally used in Vedic religion to invoke the 
gods during sacrificial rituals. They were used as spells 
and magic charms in mainstream Indian and East 
Asian Mahayana Buddhism, in which the word mantra 
was more less interchangeable with the word dharanI. 
Mantra was translated into Chinese as zhenyan (“true 
word”). Mantra became so fundamental an aspect of 
tantric Buddhism, or Vajrayana, which rose in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, that it was initially called 
the “Mantrayana.” 

Chanted in tantric ritual and practice, mantras are 
generally short combinations of syllables that have no 
direct or easily translatable meaning. The chanted 
sound of the formula, not the meaning, is the impor¬ 
tant factor. Mantras are powerful language understood 
to be the literal words or sounds of the Buddha. The 
word “mantra” is often combined or interchanged 
with the word hrdaya (“heart”), so that it means some¬ 
thing like “quintessence.” A hrdaya-mantra often be¬ 
gins with om and ends with svdhd, hum, or phat. This 
use of mantra is essentially the same as, and is often 
translated as “seed syllable,” though that term is prop¬ 
erly a translation of bTja. The best-known mantra 


among Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists is om mani 
padme hum, an invocation of the Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokitesvara, who is depicted holding a jewel and a lotus— 
the exact meaning of which has long been a matter of 
popular and scholarly debate. 

See also: DharanI; Language, Buddhist Philosophy of; 
Tantra 
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MAPPO. See Decline of the Dharma 


MARA 

Mara, whose name literally means “death” or “maker 
of death,” is the embodiment of lust, greed, false views, 
delusion, and illusion. He is a virtually ubiquitous pres¬ 
ence in Buddhist texts from the earliest accounts of the 
Buddha’s enlightenment on. Mara stands as an active 
antagonist of the Buddha and his followers, as well as 
a powerful metaphor. Paradigmatically, Mara attempts 
to stop the Buddha in his quest for enlightenment. 

In one of the earliest accounts of Mara’s treachery, 
in the Sutta Nipdta (425-449), Mara approaches the 
about-to-be enlightened Buddha and attempts to con¬ 
vince him to abandon his efforts and to adopt the more 
conventional Brahmanical religious life, the life of sac¬ 
rifice and good karma. The Buddha rejects this sug¬ 
gestion, and rebukes Mara and his minions. In later 
accounts of this episode found in the Mahavastu 
(Great Story), Lalitavistara, Nidana-katha (Story of 
Causation), and the Buddhacarita ( Acts of the Bud¬ 
dha), Mara sends his various armies, including his own 
daughters, to frighten and tempt the Buddha as he sits 
in meditation; all such efforts of course fail. Finally, 
Mara himself comes to the Buddha and calls into ques¬ 
tion his right to sit on the bodhimanda, the place of 
enlightenment, claiming that it is he, and not the Bud¬ 
dha, who is the rightful occupant of that position (due 
to his own past good karmic deeds). The Buddha then 
reaches out his hand and calls the earth goddess, 
BhudevI, to bear witness to his past good deeds; the 
earth quakes, the goddess appears, and Mara and his 
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armies flee. This episode, known as the Maravijaya, or 
“defeat of Mara,” became one of the most common 
modes of representing the Buddha in many parts of 
the Buddhist world, conveying as it does his defeat of 
the forces of temptation, lust, greed, avarice, torpor 
and sloth, and, ultimately, death itself. Mara also fig¬ 
ures in the postenlightenment of the Buddha, when he 
deludes Ananda at the moment when the Buddha’s 
disciple is about to entreat the Buddha to remain on 
earth, preventing Ananda from requesting that the 
Buddha stay until the end of the eon to teach. Mara 
then reminds the Buddha that he had promised to de¬ 
part once the dharma and sangha were established, 
and so the Buddha agrees that this will be his final life. 

Mara becomes a ubiquitous presence in Buddhist 
texts and iconography, standing as he does as the em¬ 
bodiment of trsna, the grasping that fundamentally 
leads to further rebirth and, thus, further suffering. In 
Southeast Asia, it is the saint Upagupta who defeats 
Mara, binding him with his own snares and convert¬ 
ing him to Buddhism. In the Pure Land text, the 
Bhaisajyagunivaiduryaprabhdrdja-sutra (Sutra of the 
Royal Lapis Healing Buddha), the “healing Buddha” 
vows to free all beings caught by Mara’s “heretical en- 
trapments” and instill in them the correct views. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Divinities; Evil 
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MAR PA (MARPA) 

Mar pa (Mar pa Chos kyi bio gros, 1002/1012-1097) 
was a renowned translator and lay Buddhist master. He 
is revered as the Tibetan founder of the Bka’ brgyud 
(Kagyu) sect of Tibetan Buddhism. According to many 
traditional Bka’ brgyud texts, Mar pa is the reincarna¬ 
tion of the Indian mahasiddha, or great adept, Dom- 
bl Heruka (ca. ninth-tenth century b.c.e.). Born in 


Tibet to wealthy landowning parents in the southern 
Tibetan region of Lho brag, Mar pa was a precocious 
child, characterized in his traditional biographies as 
having a volatile, though inwardly compassionate, 
personality. His parents addressed both qualities by 
sending the boy to study Sanskrit and Indian vernac¬ 
ular languages under the learned translator ’Brog mi 
Lotsava Sakya ye shes (ca. 992/993-1043/1072) in 
western Tibet. 

Because the resources for studying Buddhism in Ti¬ 
bet at the time were limited, Mar pa decided to seek 
instruction in India, a journey he would make three 
times over the course of his life. He first spent three 
years in Nepal, acclimating to the new environment 
and continuing his study of local languages. There he 
met two Nepalese teachers, Chitherpa and Paindapa, 
who offered many religious instructions but also en¬ 
couraged Mar pa to seek out the master who would 
become his chief guru, the great siddha Naropa 
(1016-1100). 

Naropa first submitted Mar pa to a series of ardu¬ 
ous trials, finally judging this perspicacious Tibetan to 
be a fit disciple. He studied under Naropa at the for¬ 
est retreat of Pullahari, receiving initiations and teach¬ 
ings of several important tantric lineages. Among 
these instructions is a collection known in Tibetan as 
the Six Doctrines of Naropa (Na ro chos drug). This 
elaborate system of tantric ritual and meditative dis¬ 
ciplines includes the yogic practices of: (1) inner heat 
(gtum mo)-, (2) the illusory body ( sgyu lus); (3) dreams 
(rmi lam)-, (4) radiant light (’ od gsal); (5) the inter¬ 
mediate state ( bar do); and (6) transference of con¬ 
sciousness {’pho ba). 

Mar pa’s second great master was the Indian siddha 
Maitrlpa (ca. 1007-1085), from whom he received in¬ 
struction in the mahamudra teachings and the tradi¬ 
tion of doha, or songs of spiritual realization. Although 
later disseminated in different forms among various 
Tibetan Buddhist sects, the Six Doctrines of Naropa 
and mahamudra became central meditation systems 
for the Bka’ brgyud. Mar pa received other tantric 
transmissions from Indian masters, such as Jnana- 
garbha and Kukkurlpa, as well. 

Mar pa then returned to Tibet, where he married 
several wives (the most well known is Bdag med ma, 
who figures prominently in the life story of the 
renowned yogin Mi la ras pa [Milarepa; 1028/40- 
1111/23]), established a home, and began his career as 
a Buddhist teacher and translator who was at the same 
time a landowner and farmer. Mar pa had planned to 
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pass his dharma lineage on to his son Dar ma mdo sde 
(for whom Mi la ras pa’s famous final tower was built), 
but the child died at a young age. Mar pa’s accumu¬ 
lated instructions, which contributed to the formation 
of a new stream of Buddhist thought in Tibet known 
as new tantra (rgyud gsar ma), were later passed to sev¬ 
eral principal disciples including Mi la ras pa. At least 
twenty-four works translated from Sanskrit attributed 
to Mar pa are preserved in the Tibetan Buddhist canon. 

See also: Tantra 
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MARTIAL ARTS 

Modern historians of East Asia have noted the seem¬ 
ingly incongruous presence of martial monks in Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries at various moments in Asian history. 
This unusual conjunction has appeared ironic to many 
in the West, given the prominent place the renuncia¬ 
tion of violence has had in Buddhist teachings and 
monastic precepts. On the other hand, to many West¬ 
erners who have taken up the practice of the Asian 
martial arts, this conjunction has been seen not as con¬ 
tradictory, but as essential to the modern rhetoric of 
spirituality and the martial arts. Zen Buddhism, in par¬ 
ticular, has played an important role in this approach 
to the martial arts. Underlying these contradictory un¬ 
derstandings has been a Western tendency to idealize 
and romanticize both Buddhism and the martial arts, 
removing them from their historical and institutional 
contexts. Abetting such tendencies has been an un¬ 
critical use of categories that have emerged over the 
past two centuries in the study of religion both in Asia 
and the West, including the category of religion itself. 
To understand the relationship of the martial arts to 
Buddhism, then, it is necessary to know something of 
the history and nature of Buddhist institutions in Asia, 
and, also of the ways in which Western perceptions of 
Eastern religion and spirituality have contributed to 
contemporary understandings and, in many cases, dis¬ 
tortions of Asian Buddhism. 


One of the definitive moments in becoming a Bud¬ 
dhist, either as a monastic or a layperson, is the act of 
taking a set of vows, which differ in character and to¬ 
tal number depending on whether one remains a 
householder or receives ordination as a monastic. 
Regardless, all Buddhists take a vow to abstain from 
harming living beings. One would be wrong, however, 
to regard these vows in general and nonviolence in par¬ 
ticular as ends in themselves or as ethical absolutes. 
Rather, they seem to have been regarded as practical 
means to end suffering both for other living beings and 
for oneself. This fact has allowed for some flexibility in 
interpretation, as well as a degree of antinomianism. 
Faced with the dilemma of a vow of nonviolence and 
of allowing, for example, a mass murderer to continue 
wreaking havoc in the world—and at the same time 
adding to the sum of his own bad karma (action) and 
implied future suffering—the compassionate act may 
be assassination, thus reducing the sum total of accu¬ 
mulated suffering. Such arguments have historically 
been offered by certain Buddhists to legitimate vio¬ 
lence, in the assassination of a murderous Tibetan king 
in one instance. Though this example is somewhat ex¬ 
treme, in coming to terms with Buddhist ethics and 
practice, it suggests the importance of the historical 
and social contexts of Buddhist institutions. 

Monasteries and warrior monks 

Buddhist monasteries in Central Asia and the Far East, 
rather than existing as sites purely of otherworldly con¬ 
cerns, originated as institutions intimately embroiled 
in the affairs of society. Central Asian Buddhists in¬ 
troduced monasticism to China sometime around the 
second or third centuries C.E. Monks accompanied 
Central Asian traders into China primarily to serve the 
ritual needs of their merchant patrons. At about the 
same time and for the next several hundred years, var¬ 
ious Central Asian armies invaded north China, set¬ 
ting up their own generally short-lived dynasties. These 
kingdoms, like the merchants, employed the ritual ser¬ 
vices of Buddhist monks, now including many ethnic 
Chinese converts. Under such conditions, monastic in¬ 
stitutions often found themselves caught in the ebb 
and flow of the political fortunes of their various spon¬ 
sors. In addition, some monasteries, through their re¬ 
lationship with merchants and royalty, became wealthy 
in land and precious goods, making them frequent 
prey to marauding bands of warriors and bandits. 

In the Xu gaoseng zhuan (645, Continued Lives of 
Eminent Monks), one of the earliest records of the lives 
of Buddhist monks in China, there are a number of ac- 
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Child monks perform kung fu (gongfu) exercises at Lingyanshan Monastery, Puli, Taiwan. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 


counts in which the monks’ martial abilities are noted, 
sometimes in defending their own monasteries, some¬ 
times in serving the interests of their royal patrons in 
other than ritual practices. Some early sources also sug¬ 
gest that monasteries sometimes admitted applicants 
more for their martial skills than for their devotion to 
meditation or a life of renunciation. It seems to have 
been common at this time for warriors who were de¬ 
mobilized at the end of a war or marked for vengeance 
among the defeated to seek cover and anonymity in 
the monastic system. Martially trained monks would 
have been of value in times of instability, and in such 
cases the maintenance of monastic vows would often 
have been a lesser priority. According to a fifth- 
century history of the Wei dynasty (Wei shu), several 
monasteries in the capital of Chang’an came under 
scrutiny in 438 for having developed large arsenals of 
weapons and posing a threat to public order. 

As monasteries in China became more sinicized, 
they evolved bureaucratic modes of organization that 
closely paralleled those of Chinese civil administration. 
Hierarchical in structure, they were composed of var¬ 


ious departments of monks with designated functions, 
such as lecturers, ritualists, and meditators. It is not 
surprising then that we find monks whose primary 
functions were to manage the fields and the wealth of 
their monastic establishments. Among their duties 
would be the protection of that wealth, and implicit in 
this was an incentive perhaps to cultivate martial skills. 
In fact, there is little evidence to suggest that more than 
a few monasteries developed such defense forces. How¬ 
ever, one monastery that did respond to these incen¬ 
tives was the Shaolin Monastery, located at the foot of 
Mount Song, considered the central peak of China’s 
five sacred mountains (wu yue), in Henan province. It 
is this monastery that has informed most later histo¬ 
ries associating Chinese Buddhism with martial arts. 
According to the biography of the monastery’s fifth- 
century founder, Fotuo, two of his first disciples were 
selected based not on their aptitude for traditional 
Buddhist cultivation practices, but for their acrobatic 
talents. While not explicitly martial, the ability of one 
of these disciples to balance precariously on a narrow 
well ledge while playing a sort of hacky-sack game with 
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his feet bears close similarity to some of the martial ex¬ 
ercises emphasizing balance exhibited in Shaolin mar¬ 
tial forms. 

By the seventh century the Shaolin Monastery had 
developed the cudgel as its weapon of choice. The 
heavy cudgel, while capable of great devastation, was 
neither metal nor sharp, and thereby was rhetorically 
legitimated as a nonweapon appropriate to Buddhist 
monks. According to popular histories, in 621 the 
monastery offered its cudgel-wielding monks, thirteen 
in all, to the service and ultimate victory of Li Shimin 
(d. 649), who became the first emperor of the Tang 
dynasty (618-907). Whether or not this tale is true, the 
monastery seems to have enjoyed imperial favor dur¬ 
ing the Tang dynasty, having been granted extensive 
land and wealth. Such increased holdings would have 
provided even greater incentive to maintain a martial 
presence in the monastery. Over the centuries, Shaolin 
monks developed other styles of combat, both armed 
and unarmed. By the fifteenth century, Shaolin had be¬ 
come synonymous in China with martial arts and has 
remained so to the present day. 

The existence of monastic defense forces can also be 
found in Tibet and in medieval Japan, though in very 
different political and social circumstances and with 
different consequences. Some of the more important 
Japanese shrine-temple complexes and Buddhist sects, 
which were thoroughly integrated into the social and 
political ethos of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
built legions of monks trained in military skills and 
maintained militias not only to protect their existing 
wealth in land and power but also in some cases to ex¬ 
pand it. The monastic militias of Mount Hiei devel¬ 
oped as a formidable force during this period, not only 
defending their own domains but also attacking the 
domains of neighboring monasteries and even at¬ 
tempting to intimidate the emperor in his Kyoto 
palace. Their existence, however, was abruptly ended 
in 1571 when OdaNobunaga (1534-1582) surrounded 
Mount Hiei with his soldiers and slaughtered all the 
people associated with the monastery, including every 
man, woman, and child living on the mountain. He 
subsequently destroyed another Buddhist force, the le¬ 
gions of the Exclusive (Ikko) Pure Land Buddhist sect, 
which had used its power to dominate entire provinces. 

What emerges from this brief overview of early Bud¬ 
dhist history are two important observations about the 
relationship of Buddhist monasticism and the martial 
arts. First, the phenomenon of monastic warriors and 
militias, while a historical fact, was nonetheless rela¬ 


tively isolated in time and place. Second, there is no 
compelling evidence in the texts dating from the early 
periods to indicate that martial training was carried out 
in the context of traditional Buddhist ritual or culti¬ 
vation practices such as meditation, sutra explication, 
or chanting. Rather, martial training in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetan monasteries appears to have 
been regarded not as a practice leading to awakening 
or liberation, but as an expedient deemed necessary in 
the circumstances in which many medieval Buddhist 
institutions found themselves. 

Zen Buddhism and martial arts 

Although there is little or no Buddhist doctrinal ratio¬ 
nale for the activities of the monastic militias of the 
early period, the modern practice of Asian martial arts, 
particularly those that developed in Japan, are fre¬ 
quently characterized in terms that suggest modes of 
spiritual practice directly informed by the Buddhism 
of the Chan school (Japanese, Zen). Most contem¬ 
porary martial arts have thus taken on a quasi-religious 
character. The student is encouraged to strive to attain 
a state of pure consciousness while in the midst of com¬ 
bat. In a psychological state of equanimity and one¬ 
ness with the adversary, the student is assured that his 
or her actions will flow with effortless spontaneity. Ini¬ 
tiations, practices, and successful progress are gener¬ 
ally marked by formal rituals, including bowing, 
processions, and the award of certificates or insignia. 
These can be seen as stripped-down secularized ver¬ 
sions of Asian religious rituals and practice. The dis¬ 
tinction between the achievement of a state of 
awakening, understood as the ultimate goal of Bud¬ 
dhist practice, and the effortless defeat of an adversary 
in battle coalesce. The monk becomes warrior; the war¬ 
rior becomes monk. Not surprisingly, many popular 
texts on martial arts trace their lineage to the Shaolin 
Monastery in China. 

By the eight century, Shaolin Monastery had be¬ 
come identified with the fifth-century semilegendary 
figure of Bodhidharma, popularly regarded as the 
person who introduce Chan Buddhism to China. Ac¬ 
cording to legend, Bodhidharma spent nine years med¬ 
itating in a cave above Shaolin Monastery. However, 
the earliest text to mention Bodhidharma, the sixth- 
century Loyang qielan ji (Record of Monasteries in 
Loyang), describes him not as a wall-gazing meditation 
master, but as a wonder-working thaumaturge from 
the Western (barbarian) Lands. The thaumaturgic tra¬ 
dition in China contains accounts of such shamanlike 
characters performing prodigious feats of physical 
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agility, such as leaping great distances. Though there 
is no suggestion that Bodhidharma performed martial 
feats, including him in this tradition makes clear that 
his skills placed him outside the exegetical or ritual 
spheres of the monastery and more firmly within a fa¬ 
miliar Chinese tradition of religious eccentrics. Such 
an image was readily amenable to later martial tradi¬ 
tions, particularly in Japan. The few works attributed 
to Bodhidharma give no indication of a concern with 
martial practices. Furthermore, as argued above, the 
Shaolin martial arts traditions bore only incidental re¬ 
lation to Chan Buddhist teachings. 

While not detracting from the martial skill that 
many achieve in these arts, there remains the question 
of whether these achievements and the views of the 
modes and objectives of Zen practice that inform them 
accurately reflect Buddhist monastic practices in Japan 
or China now or in the past. In general, they do not. 
At best they represent successful adaptations of certain 
Buddhist meditative techniques to martial practices, 
and at worst they impart an aura of mystification that 
has less to do with Buddhism than with commercial¬ 
ization, nationalism, or self-promotion. 

The rise of Japanese martial arts as they are known 
today only began to take shape in the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century following the collapse of the 
Tokugawa shogunate. The year 1868 marked the be¬ 
ginning of a thoroughgoing cultural revolution in 
Japan when the newly installed Meiji government 
sought to erase hundreds of years of local and state cul¬ 
ture organized around a pervasive network of Buddhist 
temples and monks, and to replace this cultural sub¬ 
strate with the “rational” organs of the modern state. 
Temples were burned, images destroyed, and monks 
returned to lay status under the guise of destroying feu¬ 
dal superstition. State Shinto was declared the em¬ 
bodiment of the true spirit of the Japanese people and 
was, by definition, nonreligious, having been purified 
of the superstitious elements that had seeped into it 
due to the long presence of Buddhism in Japan. How¬ 
ever, because “the spirit of the Japanese people” was 
somewhat ambiguous in meaning, an issue of great 
concern to the new national leadership was how to cul¬ 
tivate that spirit without religious institutions. 

At this point the Zen Buddhists and particularly 
their secularized apologists were able to reenter the 
public discourse. Reinventing themselves as the em¬ 
bodiment of a distinctly Japanese form of rational 
modernity and the custodians of a spiritual practice 
free of religious superstition, they were able to inject 


such notions as no-mind ( mushin ), here generally un¬ 
derstood as the sublimation of the self to the people 
(the state), into the physical training curriculums of 
Japan’s schools. Moving into the twentieth century, 
these physical training curriculums took on an in¬ 
creasingly martial aspect and were highly amenable to 
the Japanese nationalism that was then emerging. Iron¬ 
ically, many of the notions put forward by these Zen 
advocates were in fact drawn more from Chinese 
Daoist and Confucian sources than they were from 
Buddhist traditions, specifically certain breathing prac¬ 
tices and notions of self-sacrifice within an encom¬ 
passing social hierarchy. Zen monks had been the 
primary conduits of such ideas into Japan as early as 
the twelfth century. Around the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century the suffix do, from the Chinese dao (way), 
replaced many of the more mundane categorical 
Japanese terms for the martial arts. This revised vo¬ 
cabulary, including the terms judo (way of gentleness), 
kendo (way of the sword), and budd (martial way), was 
clearly intended to impart a spiritual significance not 
present in words denoting technique or art (- jutsu ). 

D. T. Suzuki (1870-1966), writing in English, 
emerged in the mid-twentieth century as the person 
most responsible for introducing these interpretations 
of Zen and its relation to the martial arts, among other 
themes, to the English-speaking world. Significantly, 
he was not a Zen priest but a scholar trained in the 
“science of religion” during an eleven-year stay in the 
United States under the tutelage of Paul Carus 
(1852-1919). During these years, Suzuki was exposed 
to the writings of William James on pure experience 
and Rudolph Otto on the nature of religion, and the 
influence of their ideas can be seen in his psychologi¬ 
cal interpretations of Zen Buddhism and the martial 
arts. Little wonder, then, that Suzuki’s writings on Zen 
have struck many Westerners as exotic, and at the same 
time somehow familiar, drawing as they do on con¬ 
temporary Western notions of religion and psychol¬ 
ogy. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
Suzuki’s writings before World War II often revealed 
a distinctly nationalist slant. The Zen mind of pure ex¬ 
perience was frequently represented as a unique ca¬ 
pacity of the Japanese spirit, ultimately inaccessible to 
non-Japanese. Though the contradictory notion of a 
universal potential to experience the Zen mind can be 
found throughout his writings, this theme became pro¬ 
nounced only in his postwar writings. Suzuki did more 
to shape popular conceptions of Zen in the twentieth 
century than anyone else. However, much of his rep¬ 
resentation of Buddhism constitutes what must be 
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considered an invented tradition, and it is this tradi¬ 
tion that has permeated much of the Western under¬ 
standing of the relationship between Buddhism and 
the martial arts. 

The contemporary practice of the martial arts has 
clearly adapted some ideas and practices from the rich 
Buddhist heritage of Asia. But this does not make the 
objectives or the rationale of the martial arts Buddhist. 
In fact, much more of both the practice and rationale 
of contemporary martial arts are rooted in Chinese 
Daoism and Confucianism, as well as in modern 
notions of secular religion, sport, performance, and 
competition. 

See also: Confucianism and Buddhism; Daoism and 
Buddhism; Zen, Popular Conceptions of 
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MATRCETA 

Matrceta (second century c.E.) was a Sanskrit poet. A 
Saivite convert to Buddhism, he is the author of: (1) 
Varnarhavarnastotra (Hymn in Praise of the Praise¬ 
worthy), a poem in 386 stanzas (hence the subtitle 


Catuhsataka) in praise of the Buddha, which survives 
in Sanskrit (incomplete) and Tibetan; (2) Prasada- 
pratibhodbhava (Inspired by Faith), a poem in 153 
stanzas (hence the subtitle Satapahcasatka) also in 
praise of the Buddha, which survives in Sanskrit, Ti¬ 
betan, and Chinese; and (3) Maharajakaniskalekha 
(Letter to the Great King Kaniska), a poem in 85 stan¬ 
zas, surviving only in Tibetan translation, in which the 
aged Matrceta offers advice to the young Kaniska. A 
number of other works in the Tibetan Tanjur are at¬ 
tributed to Matrceta, but only a few further fragments 
remain of the original Sanskrit. Matrceta’s poetry is 
notable for its terse, clear style, which heightens the 
intensity of his thought and feeling. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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MEDICINE 

Medicine has always been part of Buddhism. The cen¬ 
tral Buddhist teaching of the four noble truths is 
often described in terms of a medical paradigm by 
which suffering is the disease, desire its cause, cessa¬ 
tion of desire its cure, and the Eightfold Path the 
method of its treatment. Although there is no evidence 
that medicine lay behind the formulation of the four 
noble truths, examples of the Buddha’s role as healer, 
medical similes, and references to medical terminol¬ 
ogy occur throughout Buddhist literature. 

Evidence suggests that the orthodox Hindu medical 
tradition of Ayurveda (the knowledge of longevity) 
owed its origins to a certain extent to the heterodox 
religions, which included Buddhism. Certain wander¬ 
ing ascetics collected useful medical information for 
the purpose of self-healing. Gradually, part of this 
medical knowledge was brought together and, eventu¬ 
ally, became the beginning section of the chapter of 
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medicines ( Bhesajjakhandha ) of the Buddhist monas¬ 
tic code ( Vinayapitaka; Basket of Discipline) of the Pali 
canon. Once established in the earliest canon, medi¬ 
cine became integral to Buddhist doctrine. 

The monastic code of the Pali canon provides two 
forms of medical information: materia medica and 
stories of treatments based on cases of diseases. The 
pharmacopeia, known as “the medicines requisite in 
sickness,” consisted of the five basic medicinal sub¬ 
stances permitted all monks—clarified butter, fresh 
butter, oil, honey, and molasses—as well as various 
fats, roots, extracts, leaves, fruits, gums, and salts. Al¬ 
though monks and nuns are normally forbidden to eat 
after noon, in cases of illness, certain foods were 
deemed medicines and could, therefore, be consumed 
at any time of the day. 

The stories of medical treatments found in the 
monastic code are among the earliest examples of med¬ 
ical practice found anywhere in the world and illus¬ 
trate the Buddha’s rational and utilitarian approach to 
healing. Buddhists focused on concrete therapies 
rather than the theory of disease and medicine. The 
process was paradigmatic: A certain monk, suffering 
from a particular illness, came to the Buddha who, af¬ 
ter careful consideration, sanctioned a treatment. This 
practical method of healing became the model for later 
medical manuals. These are among the first examples 
of the Buddha’s role as healer. He provided cures for 
a variety of illnesses, ranging from demonic possession 
to sores on the feet, which were typically the kinds of 
maladies from which wandering ascetics might have 
suffered. Both the diseases and their cures bear a close 
affinity to their counterparts in the Sanskrit medical 
treatises. 

The story of the semimythical physician JIvaka Ko- 
marabhacca, found in another part of the Pali Vinaya, 
discloses a similar paradigm of utilitarian medicine. 
Variations of this popular tale occur in Tibetan and 
Chinese Buddhist canonical literature. JIvaka’s extra¬ 
ordinary skill made him the physician to kings and to 
the Buddha. 

Medicine grew along with Buddhism in India. Un¬ 
der the reign of King Asoka in the mid-third century 
b.c.e., Buddhism became a virtual state religion, and by 
royal proclamation basic medical care was provided to 
both humans and animals throughout the kingdom. By 
the seventh century c.e., medicine was part of the ed¬ 
ucational curriculum at major monastic centers in In¬ 
dia. When Buddhism spread from India, medicine went 
with it and developed under indigenous influences. 


In the early centuries c.e., Sri Lanka received the 
original monastic medical doctrines. New Buddhist 
medical treatises were composed, and certain monas¬ 
teries maintained a type of clinic with medicinal 
baths. In the Theravada countries of Southeast Asia, 
traditional medicine remains closely connected to 
Buddhism. 

In Central Asia, Buddhism was the vehicle for the 
transmission of Indian medicine to other parts of Asia. 
The original rational paradigm was the basis for new 
medical texts and manuals, which took the form of col¬ 
lections of formulas, each effective against several ail¬ 
ments. Originally composed in Sanskrit, they were 
translated into different Central Asian languages, and 
from those into Tibetan. Some manuals were even 
written on animal skins, which allowed doctors to 
carry them with ease and consult them when neces¬ 
sary. Certain Sanskrit medical treatises, translated into 
Tibetan, were incorporated into the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon. Indian medicine combined with Chinese, Per¬ 
sian, and indigenous Tibetan medical practices to yield 
Tibetan medicine. In China, where the cults of the 
healing buddhas and bodhisattvas found popularity, 
Buddhist medical doctrines were integrated with in¬ 
digenous Chinese medicine. Similar trends were fol¬ 
lowed in Korea and Japan. 

Early Buddhism’s incorporation of medicine into its 
religious doctrine was unique and contributed to the 
religion’s development. The practical care and medical 
attention that was given to all who required it helped 
provide the support and popularity necessary to sus¬ 
tain a religious movement through its various trans¬ 
formations in Asia. 
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MEDITATION 

In common usage, the word meditation approaches the 
meanings of the Indian Buddhist term dhyana 
(trance state): a shift in awareness typically carried 
out intentionally, in silence, and while holding the 
body in a static position (most characteristically sitting 
with legs crossed). Various practices of dhyana are as¬ 
sociated with notions of sainthood, wisdom, serenity, 
and extraordinary mental powers, such as the abhiina 
(higher knowledges). Additionally, the term sug¬ 
gests mental and bodily discipline, and is associated 
with systematic methods of self-cultivation, and with 
monastic or eremitical lifestyles. 

Generally, Buddhist theories of meditation propose 
that the core of these practices consists in achieving a 
state of deep calm and concentration, called samadhi, 
which in turn can give rise to, or serve as the founda¬ 
tion for, a clear and accurate view ( vipasyana ) that dis¬ 
cerns the real from the unreal. Furthermore, perfect 
calm and concentration can give rise as well to extra¬ 
ordinary visions and marvelous powers. 

Wondrous powers arise when the mind is “concen¬ 
trated, pure, translucent, spotless, free of trouble and 


confusion, supple.” For instance, “from [one’s] own 
body arises another body that has the constituents and 
shape of a material body but is made of mind. [And 
one] applies and directs this mind to the acquisition 
of wondrous powers.... Although [this person is] one, 
he becomes many, or having become many becomes 
one again; he becomes invisible, and then visible again” 
(Dighanikdya 1, 77-78). 

And, the perfect calm of a concentrated mind leads 
to extraordinary levels of knowing—especially an in¬ 
sight into reality that liberates the meditator from the 
bonds of duhkha (suffering). “He applies and directs 
this mind to that insight that comes from knowledge. 
He discerns clearly: ‘my body is made of matter,. . . 
produced by a father and a mother, and continually 
renewed by boiled rice and juicy foods,... it is sub¬ 
ject to decay, wear, dissolution, and disintegration. 
This consciousness of mine too depends on that body, 
is bound up in that body’” (Dighanikdya 1, 76). With 
this, the meditator knows the reality of the four no¬ 
ble TRUTHS: This is suffering; this is the origin of suf¬ 
fering; this is the cessation of suffering; and this is the 
path leading to the cessation of suffering (Dighanikdya 
1, 83). 

The literate elites generally regard as more es¬ 
timable this second fruit of meditation: insight into 
the nature of reality and liberation from the bonds of 
suffering and rebirth. Nonetheless, meditation re¬ 
mains a practice for embodied beings, and is also val¬ 
ued for its putative transformative power on the world 
of embodiment. 

The body 

Insofar as the meditator assumes bodily postures that 
are considered to be those of the Buddha himself, in 
particular sitting cross-legged in the traditional lotus 
posture, the act of meditation is, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, the actualization of the goal of meditation: to be¬ 
come like the Buddha. One is advised to “sit on a soft, 
comfortable seat,” and to assume “the cross-legged 
posture,” appropriately called “the posture of the Bud¬ 
dha Vairocana,” or the half-lotus posture. Then, other 
aspects of body and mind need to conform to the ideal 
icon of a Buddha: (1) eyes neither open nor closed, and 
aimed at the tip of the nose; (2) body erect, without 
slouching or becoming too stiff; (3) mindfulness 
turned inward; (4) shoulders level; (5) head [erect] 
without bending [the neck] forward, backward, [or 
wavering] to either side, the nose in line with the navel; 
(6) teeth and lips [only] lightly closed, the tongue rest¬ 
ing on the gums of the upper teeth; (7) breath in- 
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audible, neither heavy nor too rapid, breathing in and 
out slowly and effortlessly (Kamalaslla, First Bhava- 
nakrama). These instructions, written in the eighth 
century c.E. for a Tibetan audience, would not differ 
substantially from the instructions given to beginners 
in other Buddhist traditions. 

Other postures may acquire a similar significance, 
whether they are explicitly linked to the technique of 
meditation or not. Thus, walking meditation reflects 
the gait and demeanor of the awakened, and monks 
are sometimes asked to sleep in the recumbent posi¬ 
tion of the Buddha in nirvana, while they remain 
mindful of DEATH and liberation. 

Some traditions expressed the connection between 
body and meditation more concretely by locating cer¬ 
tain religious experiences or stages of meditation in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the body. Such conceptions were central 
to the so-called Tantric tradition, especially in India, 
although the idea also has East Asian manifestations. 
In this meditation theory, several “spiritual nerve cen¬ 
ters” (cakras) map out the interface between body and 
meditative experience. As many as eight and as few as 
five cakras are located along the spinal column, on 
what traditional anatomy regarded as two veins or 
pathways for spiritual energy. In the process of medi¬ 
tation this energy (conceived sometimes as a kind of 
fluid) was forced up or down these veins, concentrat¬ 
ing alternatively in each one of the cakras: from the 
lowest in the area of the genitals or the sphincter, 
through the area of the solar plexus, the heart, the lar¬ 
ynx, the eyes, and the crown of the head. Generally, 
the concentration of energy on the top cakra was re¬ 
garded as the culmination of the meditation process, 
although each cakra had a distinct spiritual value. 

A less technical location of meditation in the body 
occurs in the practice of mindfulness meditation, 
where the main exercise consists in cultivating a clear 
awareness of one’s body, its breathing, its movements, 
its functions and feelings. In the Chan tradition, like¬ 
wise, there is a common rhetoric of the body not only 
in an emphasis on proper posture, but also in the no¬ 
tion that nonconceptual thought is located in the belly 
(Japanese, hara), not in the head. 

The body as object of meditation 

The human body itself can become the object of med¬ 
itation. Classical Indian texts describe various ways to 
think about or mentally analyze the body into its parts 
and processes. Some advise the meditator to sit next 
to a corpse and reflect on the meditator’s own mor¬ 


tality, on the fragility and corruption of the body, and 
on the impossibility of discovering a permanent self in 
one’s own material frame. This meditation is known 
as “cultivating the impure” ( asubhabhavana ) because 
a greater part of the practice consists in understand¬ 
ing that the living body shares the foul nature of the 
rotting corpse. The practice continues in isolated 
pockets in Theravada countries, where monks now 
may have to visit a public hospital and sit in the 
morgue with the bodies of the unidentified and the in¬ 
digent. The more common practice is to keep a skele¬ 
ton or a skull in the monastery as a prop to aid in what 
may be termed “a reflection on one’s self,” vicariously 
using someone else’s body to imagine one’s own as the 
object of meditation. 

In Tibet this tradition resonated with a number of 
local practices. In areas where the dead are disposed 
by exposure, a traditional meditation on the corpse was 
possible and occasionally practiced. But more charac¬ 
teristic of Tibetan Buddhism is the practice of gcod 
( chod ), a complex sequence of both performative and 
meditative actions meant to provoke various experi¬ 
ences of bodily dissolution. The meditator, instructed 
by an experienced master who knows the proper in¬ 
vocations and protective prayers, imagines himself be¬ 
ing devoured by demons in a variety of settings called 
“feasts.” In a “red feast,” for instance, the body is vi¬ 
sualized as being dismembered and cut up into bloody 
fragments, which are then offered to flesh-eating 
demons. A “white feast” transforms each part of the 
body into an idealized, pure part of a universe that will 
delight the gods. The new sanctified body becomes am¬ 
brosia and feeds benevolent deities. 

Transforming the body into a spiritual body by rit¬ 
ual or meditation is a central notion in the Tantras. 
For instance, the ritual use of symbolic hand gestures, 
called mudra, sacred “seals,” serve as a unifying prin¬ 
ciple for the transformation of the person through 
artistic representation, ritual performance, and medi¬ 
tation. Although many of these are even today com¬ 
mon Indian hand gestures, they are regarded as the 
gestures of the Buddha himself, their association with 
the Buddha being confirmed by their appearance in 
Buddhist icons, and by the attribution of “secret” or 
mystical meanings the gestures. 

Ritual acts, ritual frames 

The theme of embodiment can also be used as a heuris¬ 
tic in understanding the connection of meditation to 
ritual. Most meditation practices occur within some 
sort of ritual or symbolic frame, and follow very 
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A monk meditates at a small stone altar on the grounds of the ruins at Sarnath, India. © Chris Lisle/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


specific instructions. In most cases meditation sessions 
are planned, prepared, and adorned, and thus tagged, 
in predictable fashion, as “proper meditation,” or 
“meditation like that of the Buddha.” Meditation ses¬ 
sions are usually seen as an integral part, if not the cul¬ 
mination, of a religious life that includes moral 
preparation and doctrinal definitions of what one 
should expect. Apart from the expectations of doc¬ 
trine, ethical values, and cultural habits, Buddhist 
meditations are also usually announced and framed by 
ritual activities. 

A long tradition of preliminaries associated with 
meditation rituals survives in various forms in East 
Asian and Tibetan practice. Custom, as well as ritual 
manuals, helped consecrate ritual practices as diverse 
as cleaning and adorning the place of meditation, set¬ 
ting up an altar or image, offering flowers and per¬ 
fumed water, and framing the period of meditation 
with ancillary rituals, such as the sevenfold act of wor¬ 
ship or the invocation of protective deities. In fact, 
meditation and ritual often form a web of activities 
that includes not only ostensible silent meditations and 
publicly performed ceremonies, but also activities such 


as chanting, recitation, and circumambulation that 
hold an ambiguous status between ritual and medita¬ 
tion, mechanical reading and deep reflection. 

Special meditations are also sometimes regarded as 
preliminary or preparatory exercises. For instance, the 
Tibetan tradition often recommends the practice of the 
sngongro ( ngondro , preliminaries), which are divided 
into two types. The first is that of the four “outer pre¬ 
liminaries,” which often serve as a standard or com¬ 
mon meditation for the nonspecialist. This set of four 
consists of meditations of the “recollection” type, with 
reflection on the following four topics: the value of hu¬ 
man rebirth, impermanence, the vicissitudes of karma 
(action), and the suffering of living beings. The sec¬ 
ond type is formed by the five “inner preliminaries,” 
which are construed as purificatory activities, each 
neutralizing or counteracting the effects of one of the 
major passions. Thus, pride is countered by taking 
refuge and performing ten thousand prostrations, jeal¬ 
ousy by cultivating the aspiration to awaken for the 
sake of all living beings (the bodhicitta), hatred by 
reciting the hundred-syllable mantra of Vajrasattva, 
craving by a mandala offering, and delusion by visu- 
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alizing one’s teacher as identical with one’s protective 
deity (a practice called guru-yoga). 

Mental culture 

The above reflections are not meant to minimize the 
significance of meditation as a technology of self- 
cultivation meant to affect mental states and traits, as 
well as the content of mind. India scholastics canon¬ 
ized an early schema (perhaps pre-Buddhistic) that saw 
meditation as combining two kinds of mental exercise. 
One exercise, dhyana proper, involved techniques for 
the cultivation of calm ( samatha) and concentration 
(samadhi), and was the main ground for extraordinary 
powers, yet, by itself, it could not lead to liberation. 
The other, the exercise of the cognitive faculty (jnana) 
in an act of accurate perception ( darsana ), involved the 
practice of calm, clear-minded observation ( vipasyana) 
and the cultivation of discernment (prajna). 

Most Buddhist meditation theories consider both 
aspects of meditation necessary in the pursuit of lib¬ 
eration, but argue that correct insight is the uniquely 
Buddhist component in this joint practice. Nonethe¬ 
less, techniques of calm and techniques of discernment 
often overlap. The abhidharma, for instance, tended 
to group together certain techniques and objects of 
meditation that were seen as primarily means toward 
the development of concentration, but could be used 
as props for discernment. Many of these lists are in fact 
mixed groupings of objects, styles, and states of med¬ 
itation. One such inventory, explained by Bud- 
DHAGHOSA in his Visuddhimagga (Path of Purity), lists 
forty “fields” of cultivation of meditation (each is a 
kammatthdna, working ground). The list includes het¬ 
erogeneous categories, such as a hierarchy of medita¬ 
tive states (the four dhyanas), object-states (e.g., the 
boundless states or brahmavihara), general objects 
(e.g., material or corporeal objects), and particular 
object-tools of meditation (that is, objects designed 
specially as aids to meditation). 

Buddhaghosa’s summary is thus a heterogeneous 
list describing various technical dimensions of medi¬ 
tation. For instance, among the “object-tools” of med¬ 
itation are the all-inclusive or total objects, usually 
identified by their Pali name kasina. This device is a 
simple visual object that can become the single, neu¬ 
tral object of attention. For instance, a red kasina is a 
circle of red sand or clay that is spread out on the 
ground before the meditator, who then focuses on it 
until he is able to displace all thoughts from the mind 
except the image of the red circle. The meditator con¬ 
tinues the practice until he is able to keep in his mind 


the red circle even when he is away from the actual ex¬ 
ternal kasina. The outcome is regarded as a state of 
perfect calm and concentration that can serve as a 
foundation for special psychic powers or as a prelim¬ 
inary to insight meditation. 

The mind: practices of recollection. Like medita¬ 
tion techniques and objects, meditative states cannot 
be easily classified as objects or states, processes or 
supports for sustained attention, nor can they be eas¬ 
ily distinguished into states of serenity, processes of 
observation, or moments of insight. For example, the 
practice of mindfulness ( smrti) can be used emblem¬ 
atically for concepts that encompass concentrated 
mental calm, as well as insightful observation, and that 
likewise straddle the distinction between object, 
process, and goal. 

Broadly understood, mindful recollection includes 
a spectrum of mental states and exercises that the tra¬ 
dition conceives as “memory” or “bringing to mind” 
(the literal meaning of smrti) and that overlap with 
practices of watchful recollection ( anusmrti ). As a 
superordinate term smrti refers broadly to three related 
practices: (1) vigilance with regard to one’s own de¬ 
meanor and behavior, (2) bringing to mind (recalling) 
and keeping in the mind (retaining) a prescribed ob¬ 
ject of meditation, and (3) constantly directing one’s 
attention toward, and keeping in awareness, a pre¬ 
scribed object, especially the processes of one’s body 
and mind. 

The first usage, watching one’s own behavior, ar¬ 
guably fits better in a discussion of the rules of monas¬ 
tic conduct and consists primarily of an effort to 
remain constantly aware of one’s own demeanor, bod¬ 
ily posture, tone of voice, gaze, and so on, with a view 
to keeping mind and body (thoughts and senses) calm 
and restrained. This dimension of practice is totally ig¬ 
nored in Western accounts of Buddhist meditation but 
is amply described in classical literature under the 
rubrics of samvara (self-restraint) and siksa (training 
practices). Although often found as an integral part of 
monastic practice, its importance is suggested by both 
its pervasiveness on the ground and by influential clas¬ 
sical treatments in works like Santideva’s Bodhi- 
caryavatara or the Xiaozhiguan attributed to Zhiyi, 
the systematizer of the Chinese Tiantai school. 

Recollection practices of the second type (recalling 
and retaining prescribed objects of meditation) may be 
divided heuristically into the recollection of ideas, the 
recollection of sensory images, and the evocation of af¬ 
fective states. In the classical Indian practice of 
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anusmrti (recollection), the meditator is required to 
bring to mind one of six different ideal subjects: the 
Buddha, his teachings (dharma), the community of his 
noble disciples (sangha), good moral habits, generous 
giving, and heavenly beings (deva). The meditator first 
brings to mind the traditional description of the cho¬ 
sen topic, then reviews discursively the good qualities 
associated with the subject of meditation. 

A practice that is not explicitly called smrti, yet in¬ 
volves a systematic bringing to mind or an evocation 
of affect is “abiding in sublime abodes” ( brahmavihara, 
also called “boundless states”). Four such states are pre¬ 
scribed: benevolence, compassion, joy, and equanim¬ 
ity. In one of the most common forms (recommended 
and practiced in Theravada circles) the meditator be¬ 
gins by developing thoughts of benevolence toward a 
person to whom the meditator is indifferent, then to¬ 
ward a friend, then an enemy, and finally all sentient 
BEINGS, infusing the whole universe with feelings of 
benevolence. The meditator then proceeds to develop 
the other three feelings in the same manner. 

A third type of smrti, commonly known as “mind¬ 
fulness practice” or “attention to mindfulness” 
(smrtyupasthana ; Pali, satipatthana), may be called 
“mindfulness proper.” It is the “recollection” or 
bringing to mind of bodily and mental states, and of 
the conditions to which these states are subject. Once 
“recollected” they are held in attention and observed 
with clear awareness. 

Tradition prescribes four objects of mindfulness: 
body, sensations (bodily feelings), mind (thought and 
stream of consciousness), and dharmas (doctrinal 
truths and doctrinal ideas). However, tradition has it 
that all four are encompassed by the sole practice of 
“mindfulness of breathing” ( anapanasmrti ), which can 
be undertaken in preparation for, or in conjunction 
with, the practice of the other four. One may argue 
that mindfulness proper is a type of insight practice 
(vipasyana ), insofar as calm awareness is a requisite for 
keen observation. Observation is usually formulated as 
follows: “What is my body doing?” or “What is my 
mind doing at this moment?” 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, several Buddhist monks from 
Myanmar (Burma) set out to reform the practice of 
Buddhist meditation. Leading figures like Ledi Saya- 
daw (1856-1923) and Sayagyi U Ba Khin (1889-1971) 
objected to what they perceived as an excessive em¬ 
phasis on meditation as samadhi, that is, technically, 
as mental withdrawal and spiritual power. They pro¬ 


posed a putatively more direct meditation in which 
mindfulness was the primary technique and insight the 
ultimate goal. This, they felt, had been the teaching of 
the Buddha himself. 

Presented in a variety of forms, this basic approach 
came to be known as “mindfulness” or “insight” (or 
by the original Pali terms, satipatthana and vipassana). 
The prototypical practice was mindfulness of breath¬ 
ing, but other forms of mindful awareness and recol¬ 
lection were emphasized. Insight meditation lent itself 
to lay practice, and soon came to satisfy the aspirations 
of the new secular, middle-class audience that ap¬ 
peared in modern Southeast Asia, and of young West¬ 
ern disciples who came to Asia in search of the dharma. 

The mind: calm and insight. Contemporary advo¬ 
cates of mindfulness/insight methods regard such 
practices as distinctive or self-contained practices, as 
suggested in canonical texts like the Satipatthana-sutta 
(Majjhimanikaya 1, 55-63). However, the most com¬ 
mon scholastic position in classical times was to sup¬ 
pose that one needed techniques for making body and 
mind supple and malleable, serene and focused, as a 
basis for mental culture. 

In this context, the word samadhi denotes a family 
of techniques shared by other religious systems of In¬ 
dia, but normative Buddhist literature generally re¬ 
gards these techniques as preparatory or foundational, 
and not as aims in themselves. Although, in practice, 
many even today pursue states of samadhi for their 
own sake, the higher, normative goal is insight, which 
is believed to lead to liberation from suffering and from 
the cycle of rebirth. 

Insight is not a simple “looking” or “seeing,” but 
rather a review of reality or truth. Insight is therefore 
not easily separated from doctrine and doctrinal re¬ 
flection. The classical Indian tradition sometimes ac¬ 
cepts the possibility that there can be insight without 
the cultivation of serenity. An integration of both is 
not a given, and it is neither simple nor necessary, yet 
most traditions acknowledge the need for both, even 
when one is emphasized more than the other. Gener¬ 
ally, the theoretical integration is based on two as¬ 
sumptions: that a preparatory calming of the mind will 
allow for clear insight, and that the objects used as the 
foundation for calm can also be used as objects of in¬ 
vestigation by means of insight. The goal of insight is 
discernment or clear understanding (prajna), and this 
discernment would never arise without the cultivation 
( bhdvana) of insight accompanied by the cultivation of 
perfect calm and concentration. 
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Meditation in Mahayana 

Most Buddhist currents and religious groups in In¬ 
dia—whether they were identified as nikdya (so-called 
MAINSTREAM BUDDHIST SCHOOLS) Or MAHAYANA 
communities—tended to model meditation on ele¬ 
ments found in a common pool of practices. These cor¬ 
responded in their rough outlines to the techniques 
summarized in the formula of the forty kammatthana, 
and they are also found in practice manuals (so-called 
yogacara or yogavacara manuals). Sometimes these rec¬ 
ommendations were incorporated into larger treatises 
on doctrine and practice, like the encyclopedic Yo- 
gdcdrabhumi attributed to Asanga. 

Thus, Mahayana meditation in India followed some 
variants of the common background of practices found 
in non-Mahayana traditions. Mahayana texts recom¬ 
mend, for example, the practice of the boundless states, 
the meditation on the corpse ( asubhabhdvana ), and 
mindfulness practices. Many of these practices were 
transported to Mahayana regions outside India in ver¬ 
sions that seldom differed significantly from the ac¬ 
counts found in the Indian texts we possess. 

Nevertheless, a number of innovations occurred in 
Mahayana, in India and beyond. Emphasis on suny- 
ata (emptiness) led some Mahayana authors to criti¬ 
cize the notion that the corpse was impure or foul 
(asubha ), arguing that it was better to conceive of it as 
empty of both substance and characteristics. In the 
same vein, the classical meditation on mental states 
(citta ), which had earlier focused on a clear distinction 
between mental states that are good or healthy ( kusala ) 
and those that are noxious or unhealthy ( akusala ), 
shifted according to Mahayana dialectic, and the med¬ 
itator asked himself whether his own thoughts, good 
or bad, could be located anywhere: “Where did they 
come from, where will they go, where are they located, 
inside of me, outside, or somewhere in between?” 

Santideva describes in his Bodhicaryavatara a psy¬ 
chologically complex meditation on no-self and com¬ 
passion that became a classic in Tibet and has been 
admired in the West for almost a century. The medita¬ 
tion has two parts: identification of self with others, and 
reversing roles between self and others. In the first part, 
the meditator explores the boundaries of the self and 
the preconceptions that make us set such boundaries. 
For instance, one is to reflect on the fact that suffering 
is the same in all beings, so that our natural impulse to 
avoid suffering makes more sense as a desire to protect 
all living things from suffering than in any selfish de¬ 
sire to protect ourselves at the expense of others. 


In the second part of the meditation, Santideva 
imagines another person, one who is less fortunate 
than he is. Then he assumes the role of this other per¬ 
son and imagines this person looking back at San¬ 
tideva first with envy, then reproaching him for his 
pride and for his insensitivity in regarding the less for¬ 
tunate as inferiors, instead of as the only reason for 
his existence, for only those in pain justify one’s exis¬ 
tence since service to others is the only meaning of the 
Buddhist’s life. 

A group of texts written approximately a century 
later, Kamalaslla’s three Bhdvanakramas, also describe 
uniquely Mahayana practices. These three essays bor¬ 
row extensively from the Yogacara tradition. The sec¬ 
ond essay establishes clearly a uniquely Mahayana use 
of the boundless states ( dpramanya ) as a way to gen¬ 
erate the great compassion that will motivate the med¬ 
itator to seek the awakening of a buddha. The same 
texts also summarize meditations on emptiness that 
progress from an abhidharmic analysis of matter, 
through a yogacara analysis of mind and its contents, 
and culminate in a state of samadhi that is devoid of 
any conceptual contents (dnimittasamadhi). The latter 
state is the gateway to the liberating knowledge that is 
nondual (advayajnana). 

Tan trie practices 

The Buddhist textual and ritual traditions that are usu¬ 
ally called Tantric expanded on some of the practices 
outlined above and adopted practices that may have 
been autochthonous to the localities where Tantra 
grew roots. The typical Tantric meditation session is a 
pastiche or a stratified event, in which elements from 
different periods and currents of the tradition inter¬ 
mingle. Such a session, called a sadhana (realization, 
empowerment) is typically a mixture of evocation and 
visualization overlaying a classical Mahayana liturgy. 

Three characteristics of Tantric meditation stand 
out in a sadhana; two of them are evident to an out¬ 
side observer, one is apparent only to the practitioner. 
First, meditation exercises can take the form of com¬ 
plex liturgies. These are ritual events that may or may 
not include meditation proper, since often the repre¬ 
sentation or performance of the liturgical process is 
considered as effective as, equivalent to, or inducive of 
events internal to the practitioner. Yet, silent, private 
meditation may incorporate these ritual elements as 
inner, or mental, rituals. The dividing line between a 
meditation embedded in a ritual and a liturgy meant 
to display publicly the structure and power of the med¬ 
itation is often blurred. 
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Second, one cannot escape the obvious emphasis 
on the senses that pervades Tantric practice. Sight is 
both stimulated and used by a number of multi¬ 
colored props, offerings, and ritual implements, and 
by the mandala (a graphic representation that in part 
maps out the ritual and any internal processes of med¬ 
itation). The sense of smell is stimulated by the fre¬ 
quent use of incense and flowers. The ear is involved 
through recitation and through the focusing of the rit¬ 
ual and the meditation on specific ritual formulas and 
“mystical” formulas (mantras) and syllables ( bljas). 

The third characteristic is less palpable. Tantric 
liturgical-meditative events are often presumed to de¬ 
pend on or to induce an inner sensory process in the 
practitioner. This process is sometimes called “visual¬ 
ization,” since instructions often ask the meditator to 
“see” something in his or her heart or mind. This ob¬ 
ject is to be retained in the mind for a prescribed time, 
to the exclusion of everything else, and serves some of 
the functions of the kasina. 

Although some Western observers have questioned 
the meaning of these instructions, it seems clear that 
the practitioner is being asked to view something in 
the mind. Whether this is at all possible is not as crit¬ 
ical as understanding that many people think it is pos¬ 
sible. Once the picture is in the mind one can look at 
it, view it, and contemplate it; or one can become one 
with the object. 

The inner process is also called sadhana, and it may 
be construed as a “realization” because it implies that 
the vision is, or should be made to become, something 
that is real or that can be appropriated or incorporated 
into one’s person. The meditator, for instance, is asked 
to perceive mentally, in his own heart, the first vowel, 
A, which gradually turns into the orb of the moon. In 
the middle of this moon he should see a lovely blue lo¬ 
tus. On the filaments of this lotus he will see the spot¬ 
less orb of a second moon, upon which appears the 
yellow seed-syllable ( blja) Tam. Thereupon, the med¬ 
itator sees rays of light issuing from this yellow seed- 
syllable, and this mass of rays destroys the darkness of 
the world’s delusions, illuminates all the endless 
worlds that exist in the ten directions, and gathers the 
numberless, measureless families of buddhas and bo- 
dhisattvas from the whole universe, bringing them be¬ 
fore the meditator. 

Such visualizations often lead to meditations of the 
insight type that we have seen before: The mental pic¬ 
ture of a buddha, for instance, is examined by asking 


questions regarding the substantiality of the image, and 
of the buddha it represents. 

The evocation of deities in contexts that shade off 
from simple invocation to visualization, and from 
apotropaic and propitiatory prayer to meditations of 
identity, was especially popular among Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhists. It is sometimes called deity yoga in the West, in 
accordance with a free English translation of the Ti¬ 
betan term lha’i mgnong rtogs (“realization” or “actu¬ 
alization” of the deity). In a deity-yoga sadhana, the 
meditator invokes and visualizes the physical appear¬ 
ance (including shape, sound, and smell) of his or her 
own meditation deity (the chosen or assigned object of 
meditation), which is also the person’s main protective 
deity, the “chosen” tutelary deity (yi dam; Sanskrit, 
istadevata). As a step into higher meditations the prac¬ 
tice is indistinguishable from a basic sadhana, but as a 
devotional practice it is perhaps the most popular of 
all meditations in circles that follow Tibetan traditions 
of meditation. A meditation of this type is the nyungne 
(bsnyunggnas) , which is especially popular among the 
laity and is devoted to the bodhisattva of compassion, 
Avalokitesvara. This ritual meditation is usually carried 
out during the days celebrating the birth, enlighten¬ 
ment, and death of the Buddha. The nyungne is a two- 
day fasting retreat for laypersons, led by a monk. 
Although the primary objective appears to be strength¬ 
ening the vows and precepts of the bodhisattva and the 
invocation of Avalokitesvara’s compassionate assis¬ 
tance, the model for the liturgy is still that of a deity- 
yoga sadhana inviting the bodhisattva to make himself 
present before and inside the meditator. 

Another form of Tantric practice, a syllable or a full 
phrase (of the mantra genre), recited aloud or mum¬ 
bled, becomes the focus for the development of con¬ 
centration and insight. These Sanskrit syllables often 
represent sacred presences, and by extension embody 
and therefore invoke and appropriate them (that is, 
fuse or exchange the identities of meditator and deity). 

In Japanese Tantric practice, as modeled, for in¬ 
stance, in the Shingon tradition, the syllable hr! is taken 
to represent the name, person, and presence of 
Amitabha. When the syllable is drawn or recited, the 
believer presumes that the Buddha Amitabha has been 
invoked or, better yet, that he is present. The set of all 
syllables, and therefore of all buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
and deities, is contained in the primary vowel sound 
A. This syllable is regarded as the origin and essence 
of all syllables, and hence of all language and every- 
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A twelfth-century statue of the Buddha seated in meditation position, at Polonnaruva, Sri Lanka. (Sri Lankan, 1153-1186.) The Art 
Archive/British Museum/The Art Archive. Reproduced by permission. 


thing constructed and generated by language. Its in¬ 
vocation therefore brings forth not an individual bud- 
dha, but the totality or essence of what is real 
(dharmadhatu). 

Tan trie meditation blends the themes and instru¬ 
ments of ritual, sound, and language, combining them 
with the ideas of serenity and insight, all in a process 
rooted in a conviction that deities can be made man¬ 
ifest before or assimilated into the meditator. This is 
then not only meditation of speech, but also medita¬ 
tion of visual imagery; yet it is also a technique for 
inviting holy, ideal beings to come, as guests, before 
the meditator, and then gradually share their identity 
with that of the meditator. Additionally, this identity 
is usually reduced to the emptiness of all things, which 
is, paradoxically, what is ultimately real, stable, and 
foundational. 


Other uses of the word 

Belief in the transformative power of word and sylla¬ 
ble is not limited to Tantra. A different sort of invo¬ 
cation is found in the practice of calling on or calling 
out the name of the Buddha Amitabha. Indian notions 
of the sacred name found fertile ground in East Asia, 
where they tended to cluster around the cult of this 
buddha in particular, whose invocation has become 
synonymous with Buddhist devotionalism. 

In China, where the East Asian tradition has its 
roots, one may chant either the name of the Buddha 
Amitabha or the equivalent of the Sanskrit expression 
“homage to the Buddha Amitabha” (namo ’mitabhaya 
bnddhaya; Chinese, namo Amito-fo), which has been 
turned into a sacred name or “the Name.” The recita¬ 
tion is conceived as devotion or devotional surrender, 
but can also be conceived as meditation embedded in 
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traditions of mental culture and moral-ascetic cultiva¬ 
tion. In the latter function, the recitation may be part 
of a visualization exercise in which the meditator imag¬ 
ines or images the paradise of Amitabha, the Pure Land. 

Traditional understandings of meditation on the 
name include conceiving of it as concentrated wish or 
devotion, as meditation on the true name or essence 
of the Buddha, or as an aid to visualizing Amitabha’s 
Western Paradise. Additionally, the recitation of the 
sacred name has been used as part of Chan meditation 
practice. 

The Chan use of language in meditation is less ex¬ 
plicit that it is in Tantric tradition, as the Chan tradi¬ 
tion claims to have access to an experience that is 
nonconceptual and free from the boundaries of lan¬ 
guage. Yet important strands of the tradition claim that 
this nonconceptual mode of being is achieved through 
a peculiar use of words. Although ostensibly the ulti¬ 
mate meaning of Chan is “an independent transmis¬ 
sion that is outside doctrinal teaching, and does not 
rely on words,” Chan has had much to do with words, 
and has developed a specialized language of the un¬ 
spoken and the ineffable. 

The Chan traditions ( chanzong, or Zen in contem¬ 
porary Western parlance) began to develop an ap¬ 
proach that was described as a method of no-method, 
but which was in fact a radical method, using a rhetoric 
of iconoclasm and paradox. The tradition conceives 
enlightenment as already present in the mind, or, 
rather, as the mind itself being already enlightened and 
therefore requiring no cultivation, no meditation. 
Some strands of the tradition argue accordingly that 
method and meditation are superfluous; truth must be 
grasped directly, without mediation; delusion and suf¬ 
fering are nothing but a mistake, and if one abandons 
the mistake, the true mind manifests itself. Such ex¬ 
treme statements perhaps were put into practice 
among a limited circle of disciples and for a short time 
during the Tang dynasty (618-907 C.E.), but, in the¬ 
ory, this rhetoric remained in the tradition as an ideal 
description of Chan. 

Be that as it may, the most characteristic Chan use 
of language developed in the Song dynasty (960-1279 
C.E.) and is known in the West as the KOAN— 
borrowing the Japanese pronunciation (khan) of the 
Chinese gong an. The term refers today to a key word 
or phrase used as the pivot or focus for meditation 
and believed to be derived directly from the words of 
ancient masters. The key phrase is usually found in an 
anecdotal or legendary exchange between disciple and 


master. These dialogues are known as “question and 
answer” (Japanese, mondo; Chinese, wenda ) and are 
for the most part presented as vignettes of incidents 
or anecdotes of dialogues from the lives of great Chan 
masters. The incident or exchange was regarded as a 
“public case” (the meaning of gong’an), hence a 
“court precedent” embodying the wisdom of the 
greatest judges of what is true enlightenment, that is, 
the great meditation masters of the past. The master’s 
“verdict” or judgment was the key phrase ( huatou ) in 
the anecdote. 

In the Japanese Rinzai tradition, the meditator mem¬ 
orizes the anecdote with its key phrase (both called 
koan in common parlance) and uses the phrase as the 
focus of concentrated attention. In China, Korea, and 
Vietnam, it is common to reserve the cases for study, 
reflection, commentary, or debate, and make the focus 
of meditation a more general or all-encompassing 
question, such as: “What is it?” “Who is it?” “Who is 
reciting the sutras?” In this phrasing, the it and the who 
are the focus of concentrated attention. 

Whatever the assigned question might be, the med¬ 
itator is expected to cultivate undistracted awareness 
of the koan during sitting meditation and then “take 
it with him wherever he goes.” This is reminiscent of 
the kasina exercise, in the sense that the person is ex¬ 
pected to become one with, and think of nothing but, 
the object of meditation. 

But the exercise also develops insight because the 
phrase becomes an object of inquiry as part of the ques¬ 
tion formulated in the koan (e.g., “What is this 7 .”) The 
answer has to be nondiscursive: a gesture or a sound, 
or perhaps even the right unquestioned and unreflec- 
tive word. A common reply is an interjection. Among 
the interjections, some have become classical answers 
on the same plane with other sayings of the great mas¬ 
ters. One such word is ho! (Japanese, katsu!), a Chi¬ 
nese monosyllabic expression indicating a sharp 
scolding or sarcastic surprise. The Chan master Can of 
Boyun Wuliangsi states, 

Throughout the twenty-four hours of the day, walk with 
your key phrase (huatou), stand with your key phrase, sit 
with your key phrase, lie down with your key phrase. 
Your mind should feel just like a thorn bush, so you can¬ 
not swallow such notions as “person,” “self,” “delusion,” 
etc. Whether you are walking, standing, sitting, or lying 
down, turn your entire body into a ball of doubt .... 
Then, upon hearing some sound or seeing some shape 
or color, most certainly you will shout, “Ho!” This sin¬ 
gle sound takes you to the end. (Taisho 2024, vol. 48, 
1100a2-7) 
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The system remained permeable to various influences 
from the literature and philosophy of the countries 
in which kban were used. For instance, beginning 
with the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), Pure Land 
recitation was often used as a koanlike topic. Master 
Zhiji advised, 

Recite the name of the Buddha Amitabha once, or three, 
or five, or seven times. Then turn back silently and ask 
yourself, “Where does this recitation of the name of the 
Buddha arise?” Or ask yourself, “Who is this reciting the 
name of the Buddha?” If you have doubts, simply have 
doubts .... Investigate it carefully, inquire into it thor¬ 
oughly. (Taisho 2024, vol. 48, 1102bl8—23) 

The practice of Zen meditation, although idealized 
sometimes as a path of lonely self-discovery, requires 
constant coaching, prodding, and questioning by a 
qualified Zen master. In the Japanese Rinzai Zen tra¬ 
dition, interactions between the disciple and the med¬ 
itation instructor take place in private interviews 
known as sanzen (Zen practiced by visiting) or doku- 
san (private visit). The interview can be frightening to 
the novice because the master traditionally sits on a 
cushion with his teaching rod lying at his feet, in a dark 
room, with a single candle illuminating the room from 
behind the master’s back. The disciple must bow be¬ 
fore the master and immediately give or demonstrate 
his understanding of the meditation exercise. Any ex¬ 
change taking place in dokusan is considered secret be¬ 
cause it is believed to embody transmission from mind 
to mind. 

Although tradition sometimes suggests that all 
koans ultimately have the same meaning, it is not 
uncommon to organize koans in graded or step-wise 
presentations, or to prescribe them for different pur¬ 
poses (including the healing of specific diseases). 
Collections composed mostly during the Song dy¬ 
nasty also generated much debate as to the meaning 
of koans and the proper explanation or “answer” to 
the riddle implicit in the fact that a kban cannot have 
a “discursive” meaning. 

In Japan, approximately after the seventeenth 
century, koans were systematized into a curriculum of 
Zen training that included, for instance, traditional 
correct answers to the koans. The plan also incorpo¬ 
rated some koans of Japanese origin, such as the fa¬ 
mous, “What is the sound of one hand,” attributed to 
Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1768). The disciple is expected 
to come up with the correct answer to a given kban, 
which will then be accepted or rejected by the master. 
Once the answer is accepted, the master assigns a dif¬ 
ferent kban. The rigidity of the system and a number 


of abuses were often criticized, the most thorough and 
devastating criticism coming at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The contexts of meditation 

What we conceive as “Buddhist meditation” may in¬ 
volve a spectrum of beliefs and practices embedded in 
both the private and the public lives of Buddhists. 
Moreover, as outlined above, meditation practice and 
doctrine, inner meditation processes, and external rit¬ 
ual overlap significantly and reinforce each other. 

Unlike ritual, meditation is, in practice, open-ended 
and subject to missing its ultimate goal, even when 
technically correct. To express it differently, medita¬ 
tion is supposed to have a transformative effect, but in 
actual practice, the effect may come about gradually, 
imperfectly, or not at all. Both the experience of the 
struggle, the failures and frustrations, and the prag¬ 
matic quest for the right technique, time, and inten¬ 
sity of practice are topics worth exploring. 

The full range of meditation includes many experi¬ 
ences. We have noted already some of the more ab¬ 
stract: notions of truth, polemical and philosophical 
insights, and the experience of preparation, retreat, or 
ritual frames. But, as a personal journey, meditation 
meets many obstacles: a person’s frustration with med¬ 
itation; sleepiness or overexcitability during medita¬ 
tion; physical pain, fatigue, or discomfort; and the 
disappointment of making no progress. For people 
who practice meditation these obstacles are equally im¬ 
portant experiences. Sometimes they are either com¬ 
mented upon in meditation instruction, or used for 
meditation itself. 

Needless to say, meditation, like other aspects of the 
religious life, also has its social contexts and its inter¬ 
personal correlates. In its social contexts, meditation 
can have many meanings and functions. Similarly, the 
goals of meditation can vary considerably even in the 
lifetime of one individual. Such goals may be associ¬ 
ated with traditions of hygiene, health, and healing, or 
with those of wonder-working. Meditation is also of¬ 
ten closely associated with the visionary quest, the 
quest for visions of hidden or distant worlds, heavens 
and hells. It is also associated with ascetic practices, 
withdrawal, or escape. In all of these functions the ten¬ 
dency is to see meditation as essentially the concen¬ 
tration of spiritual power. 

Buddhists can, and often do, appeal to the experi¬ 
ence of meditation as a justification or a foundation 
for their beliefs, values, and practices, regardless of 
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their willingness or capacity to actually practice med¬ 
itation. But it is also true that many Buddhists see med¬ 
itation as a value in itself, as an ideal that may be 
difficult to achieve, too difficult for most of us, but 
nevertheless as a spiritual discipline that represents the 
highest accomplishment that a human being is capa¬ 
ble of achieving. A Buddhist expressing this second 
view of meditation can also consider meditation as es¬ 
sentially a practice, something to be done or accom¬ 
plished, and therefore, as something that is not merely 
a belief or an ideal. 

See also: Bodhi (Awakening); Chan School; Nenbutsu 
(Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); Psychology; 
Vipassana (Sanskrit, Vipasyana); Yogacara School 
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MEIJI BUDDHIST REFORM 

The collapse of the Tokugawa regime and the wave of 
changes accompanying the restoration of imperial rule 
and the formation of a new government at the start of 
the Meiji period (1868-1912) stimulated directly and 
indirectly numerous significant changes in Japanese 
Buddhism. The harsh critiques of Buddhism by Con- 
fucians, Nativists, and Shintoists during the waning 
years of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868) and at the 
start of Meiji culminated in the state-mandated sepa- 
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ration of Buddhist and local elements of worship 
(which came to be identified as Shinto), triggering a 
brief but exceedingly violent suppression of Buddhism 
that lasted until 1871. Numerous Buddhist clerics were 
forcibly laicized, monastery lands were confiscated, 
and many temples and works of Buddhist art were de¬ 
stroyed. Even after the overt violence subsided, Bud¬ 
dhists were left reeling by an end to state support, 
government-mandated institutional centralization 
and restructuring, and the end to state enforcement of 
traditional protocols of Buddhist discipline, particu¬ 
larly the prohibitions against such clerical infractions 
as eating meat, marriage, and abandoning clerical 
dress or tonsure. An additional threat to Buddhism 
was posed by the growing influence in Japan of for¬ 
eign Christian missionaries and Japanese Christian 
converts, who, along with domestic critics of Bud¬ 
dhism, characterized Buddhism as decadent, corrupt, 
impotent, and outdated. 

Buddhists responded to the challenges of the Meiji 
period at the denominational, clerical, and lay levels. 
At the institutional level, leaders of the main Buddhist 
denominations availed themselves of the growing cen¬ 
tralization of denominational governance in an effort 
to end the clerical abuses that they believed had helped 
bring Buddhism to its troubled state. Such leaders as 
Fukuda Gyokai (1809-1888), Shaku Unsh5 (1827- 
1909), and Nishiari Bokusan (1821-1910) called on the 
Buddhist clergy to voluntarily preserve traditional 
Buddhist praxis, especially adherence to the precepts, 
and to ground themselves thoroughly in traditional 
Buddhist learning. These reform efforts gave rise to the 
adoption of strict new denominational rules and the 
creation of centers for clerical education that evolved 
into such sectarian universities as today’s Ryukoku, 
Otani, and Komazawa universities. The main branches 
of the Jodo Shinshu, in particular, sponsored travel and 
study in Europe and the United States by such impor¬ 
tant contributors to the construction of modern Japan¬ 
ese Buddhism and Buddhist studies as Akamatsu Renjo 
(1841-1919), Kitabatake Doryu (1820-1907), Shimaji 
Mokurai (1838-1911), Nanjo Bun’yu (1849-1927), 
and Takakusu Junjiro (1866-1945). 

Groups of clerics, working independently of the de¬ 
nominations, began movements that aimed to reform 
clerical practice, meld Buddhist and Western styles of 
philosophy and scholarship, and restructure denom¬ 
inational governance. Notable among the cleric-led 
movements that sought to extend Buddhist morality 
into day-to-day social life were Kiyozawa Manshi’s 


(1863-1903) Jddo Shin-based “spiritualist” movement 
(Seishin shugi ); the pro-temperance Hanseikai (Self¬ 
reflection Society), which was led by such Nishi Hon- 
ganji notables as Takakusu Junjiro, Murakami Sen- 
sho, Inoue Enryo, and Furukawa Rosen (1871-1899); 
and Shaku Unsho’s Tokkyokai (Morality Society). 
Other clerical reformers, for example, Kuruma Taku- 
d5 (1877-1964), Tanabe Zenchi, and Nakazato Nis- 
sho, worked for the acceptance of clerical marriage and 
the creation of an educated Buddhist clergy that was 
totally engaged with family, social, and national affairs. 

Lay Buddhist movements, stimulated by the growth 
of a literate middle class, were also a major feature of 
the religious landscape during the Meiji era. Such for¬ 
mer clerics as Inoue Enryo, Ouchi Seiran (1845-1918), 
Daido Choan (1843-1908), and Tanaka Chigaku 
(1861-1939) founded new lay Buddhist organizations 
that ran the political gamut from liberal to very con¬ 
servative. These groups variously sought to create a 
new Buddhism that would play an integral role in the 
daily lives of their members, give Buddhism intellec¬ 
tual parity with Western religion, philosophy, and sci¬ 
ence, and, at the same time, provide solid ideological 
support for the new Japanese nation-state. Ouchi’s 
Sonnd Hobutsu Daidodan (Great Association for 
Revering the Emperor and Worshipping the Buddha) 
and Tanaka Chigaku’s Nichiren-based, lay religious 
groups that evolved into Kokuchukai (National Pillar 
Society) were vehemently anti-Christian and strongly 
nationalistic. These movements served as influential 
models for many of the Buddhist-based new religious 
movements that arose in the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

See also: Clerical Marriage in Japan; Japan 
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MERIT AND MERIT-MAKING 

Merit ( punya ; Chinese, gongde; Japanese, kudoku) is 
karmic virtue acquired through moral and ritual ac¬ 
tions; it is widely regarded as the foundation of Bud¬ 
dhist ethics and salvation. Although Jodo Shinshu, the 
Shin (true) Pure Land school of Japanese Buddhism, 
rejects the efficacy of meritorious acts, the vast major¬ 
ity of Buddhist communities affirm the soteriological 
effects of good actions. As indicated by the term merit¬ 
making, virtue is the deliberate result of human con¬ 
sideration and conduct. 

Buddhist literature widely attests to the making and 
consequences of merit. The jataka tales tell stories of 
how people benefit from their virtues and suffer from 
their vices. “Be quick in goodness,” counsels the Word 
of the Doctrine (Dhammapada), “from wrong hold 
back your thought.” In Milinda’s Questions (Milinda- 
panha), the Buddhist monk Nagasena tells King 
Milinda that those who are pure in heart, refined and 
straight in action, and free from the obstacles of crav¬ 
ing will see nirvana. In these Pali texts, merit accrues 
from moral actions. 

In Mahayana literature, the importance of moral¬ 
ity is affirmed, but the notion of merit is extended to 
the idea of benefits obtained largely through ritual 
actions. Since ritual involves magical power exceeding 
that of moral effort, the benefits are greater. The 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra; Japan¬ 
ese, Myoho rengekyd), for example, describes the mag¬ 
nificent benefits that will fall on those who do no more 
than read, recite, copy, and uphold the sutra. Their 
benefits will be without limit or measure, far exceed¬ 
ing the merits acquired through moral practices such 
as almsgiving, patience, and gentleness. An investment 
in ritual actions yields greater benefits than merits re¬ 
alized through moral effort. 

The relationship between ritual benefits and moral 
merits varies according to different traditions and 
teachers, but in most cases both are affirmed and are 
indicated by the single Japanese term kudoku, which 
literally means “the virtue of effort.” In order to spec¬ 
ify the particular value of Buddhist effort, as opposed 
to all other human actions, the idea of the “field of 
merit” ( punyaksetra ; Chinese, futian; Japanese, fuku- 
den) identifies Buddhism as the field within which 
merit and benefits can be realized and even multiplied. 
The Chinese and Japanese terms extend even further 
beyond the idea of ritual benefits to suggest divine 


blessings. The field of blessings is identified variously 
with the Buddha, the sangha (monastic community), 
and the dharma—that is, the entirety of Buddhism 
itself—and is defined even more specifically as partic¬ 
ular deities, texts, or objects such as relics, all of which 
have the power to grant blessings. Despite the empha¬ 
sis on ritual benefits and divine blessings, the merit of 
moral action is seldom forgotten. In the category of 
the “three fields of blessings,” for example, the first 
field involves reverence to the buddhas, the second 
calls for repaying obligations to parents and teachers, 
and the third requires acts of compassion to help the 
poor and the sick. The value of any act, therefore, de¬ 
pends not just on the person carrying out the act but 
on the recipient as well. More merit and benefit will 
accrue by giving to buddhas rather than humans, hu¬ 
mans rather than animals, monks rather than layper¬ 
sons, and the poor rather than the rich. 

Benefits and blessings, the related virtues of merit, 
are enjoyed as rewards for one’s efforts, but they can 
also be dedicated or transferred to others. Like eco¬ 
nomic transactions, merit can be transferred from one 
account to another. In Milinda’s Questions, Nagasena 
argues that only the merits of good deeds can be trans¬ 
ferred to others; the results of evil deeds cannot. Many 
rituals close with a section on the transfer of merit 
(parinamana ; Japanese, eko ) to all sentient beings and 
to ancestors. Far from being fixed, karmic merit is 
transactional: Bad karma (action) acquired in the 
past can be extinguished or offset by merit accrued in 
the present, and the karmic accounts of the dead can 
be augmented by a transfer of merit from the living. 
Rendering karmic aid to the dead is particularly im¬ 
portant for those who might be reborn in the hells, 
where they will face the Ten Kings of Hell, who will 
surely indict them for lack of merit. Even for those 
whose lives were clearly meritorious, transferring merit 
assured their general well-being, and is a key element 
in the postmortem care of ancestors. The best rea¬ 
son for transferring merit to the deceased is to help 
them gain rebirth in the pure land, the heavenly par¬ 
adise in Buddhist COSMOLOGY. 

Since these transfers take place through formal rit¬ 
uals, monks and nuns, acting as agents brokering the 
transfer, receive donations for their services. This eco¬ 
nomic support has been an essential part of the insti¬ 
tutional life of Buddhism; in addition to being the 
foundation of Buddhist morality and salvation, the be¬ 
lief in merit and the transfer of merit is a cornerstone 
for sustaining the clergy and their monasteries. 
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Sparrows are freed by a merit-maker during the Thai new year festival in Bangkok, Thailand, 1999. AP/Wide World Photos. Repro¬ 
duced by permission. 


Merit can also be transferred between people with¬ 
out the ritual services of a cleric. Passing merit directly 
between people technically does not constitute a trans¬ 
fer of merit, which requires the ritual intervention of 
a monk or nun and is limited to the merit of good 
deeds. These direct karmic interchanges are better de¬ 
scribed as exchanges of merit taking place through per¬ 
sonal relationships. In these situations, it is commonly 
believed that harm done to another will result in harsh 
retribution. Wrongdoing represents a loss of merit 
from the perpetrator to the victim, who thereby has 
the right to retaliate, often in the form of curses. Mis¬ 
fortunes are commonly interpreted to be retributions 
and even revenge inflicted by those who have been 
wronged. In Japan, aborted fetuses, for example, are 
said to be able to inflict harm on the parents who ter¬ 
minated their lives. Resolution of this problem takes 
the form of a ritual (mizuko kuyo) through which a 


transfer of merit ( eko ) from the parents to the fetus 
provides proper recompense. An exchange of bad 
karma through personal relationships can be corrected 
through a transfer of merit. 

As a moral commodity, merit is quantifiable. 
Chanting the name of the Buddha produces merit, and 
greater numbers of repetitions result in greater merit. 
In both China and Japan, people kept merit books in 
which they recorded the number of times they per¬ 
formed a ritual. Accumulated merit could be applied 
to oneself or transferred to a group, to ancestors, or to 
particular persons, such as the emperor. Quantifica¬ 
tion also permitted simplification, and practices such 
as reciting the Buddha’s name became popular among 
lay believers who did not have the resources for more 
complex rituals. The conflation of merit, benefits, and 
blessings meant that the rewards of virtue could be en- 
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joyed in this life as well as the next, and testimonies 
abound about how people gained worldly boons from 
their moral and ritual practices. 

With the exception of Jodo Shinshu, all schools of 
Buddhism affirm the acquisition of worldly benefits 
through merit-making. In Japan, the ritual essentials 
are extremely simple, consisting of short petitionary 
prayers and the purchase of good luck amulets and 
charms. In the teaching of karma, nothing can happen 
by luck or chance, everything is the result of human 
deliberation and action. The belief in the power of 
amulets to produce benefits and blessings is often crit¬ 
icized by intellectuals and scholars as a form of magic 
that contradicts the doctrine of karma. Defenders of 
the practice, however, point out that it is precisely the 
law of karma that is at work when believers create merit 
by purchasing and venerating amulets. Benefits—and 
they include health, wealth, business success, good 
grades, family harmony, traffic safety, safe childbirth, 
and a host of other good things in life—result from the 
virtue of acquiring amulets and believing in the divine 
power it represents. Since amulets are believed to be 
consecrated with the power of specific deities, the 
worldly benefits are received as divine blessings. 

While there is clearly an element of magical think¬ 
ing associated with amulets, few people believe that the 
mere possession of charms will produce the desired ef¬ 
fects without any exertion of effort on their part. Japan¬ 
ese students, for example, purchase amulets for good 
grades, but do not believe that they are thereby relieved 
of having to study for an exam. Right action is still nec¬ 
essary in order to create merit, which can be comple¬ 
mented by divine blessings, but is not abrogated. 

Set within the larger context of the teaching of 
karma, merit and merit-making comprise a cogent 
system in which moral action produces merit, ritual 
performance generates benefits, and the buddhas 
and bodhisattvas grant blessings to those who earn 
them through their efforts and can share the fruits 
of their virtues with the living and the dead in hopes 
of gaining a good rebirth and, ultimately, entry into 
nirvana. 

See also: Amulets and Talismans; Death; Ghosts and 
Spirits; Rebirth 
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MIJIAO (ESOTERIC) SCHOOL 

The Esoteric school (Chinese, Mijiao) of Buddhism 
was introduced to China as part of the general spread 
of Mahayana Buddhism that took place in the third 
and fourth centuries of the common era. The earliest 
forms of Esoteric Buddhist practice consisted of in¬ 
cantations and dharani, as found in a number of 
canonical and essentially exoteric sutras belonging to 
the Mahayana tradition. The gradual development to¬ 
ward esotericism in Indian Mahayana Buddhism is re¬ 
flected in Chinese translations, which preserve the 
largest number of early Esoteric Buddhist scriptures. 
In the course of its development in China, Esoteric 
Buddhism evolved from a ritualistic appendix on the 
exoteric scriptures to full-scale Esoteric Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures that propagated a wide range of practices and be¬ 
liefs with ritualized magic at the center. In the course 
of this development the Esoteric Buddhist tradition 
adapted a number of Daoist beliefs and practices, while 
at the same time greatly contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of that rival religious tradition. 

During the Tang dynasty (618-907) Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism reached its zenith in terms of influence and pop¬ 
ularity, and its lore and ritual practices were adopted 
by most Buddhist traditions in China. Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism under the Tang was chiefly represented by the 
Zhenyan (True Word) school, which propagated a sys¬ 
tematic and highly elaborate form of Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism. Its leading patriarchs were Subhakarasimha 
(637-735), Vajrabodhi (669—741), and Amoghavajra 
(705-774), all of whom were of foreign ancestry. All 
three teachers served as preceptors for a succession of 
Chinese rulers. The teachings and rituals of the 
Zhenyan school were based on a large number of 
sutras and scriptures, most of which propounded the 
use of mudras, mandalas, and visualizations, as well 
as incantations of magical formulas in the forms of 
mantras and dharanls. The main teachings and prac¬ 
tices focused on the Mahdvairocana (Great Sun) and 
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the Vajrasekhara (Vajra Pinnacle), sutras that exem¬ 
plify the kriyd (action [i.e., rite]) and caryd (ritual per¬ 
formance) stages according to the later classification of 
Esoteric Buddhism. In other words, the school focused 
on the initial or preliminary stages of practice in ac¬ 
cordance with mature Tan trie Buddhist doctrine. The 
antinomian practices commonly associated with the 
later Tantric tradition, including meat-eating, the 
drinking of alcohol, and ritual sex (i.e., the conscious 
breaking of the conventional Buddhist precepts), were 
not practiced by the teachers of the Zhenyan school. 
However, in the ritual cycles relating to the Vaj rasattva 
cult as propagated by Amoghavajra, there is evidence 
of tendencies toward antinomianism. 

The centers of Zhenyan Buddhism were situated in 
the twin capitals of Chang’an and Luoyang, and in¬ 
cluded a series of famous monasteries such as An- 
guosi, Da Xingshansi, and Qinglongsi. During the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries, Mount Wutai in 
Shanxi province, with its hundreds of monasteries and 
hermitages, was a flourishing center of Zhenyan Bud¬ 
dhism. It was during this period that the Japanese 
monks Saicho (767-822), the founder of the Japanese 
Tendai (Chinese, Tiantai) school, and Kukai (774- 
835), who established Zhenyan in the form of Shin- 
gon Buddhism in Japan, studied under Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhist masters in China. 

The Huichang persecution of Buddhism of 844 to 
845 destroyed most of the important Buddhist monas¬ 
teries in Chang’an and Luoyang, and, while it seriously 
crippled the Zhenyan school, it did not cause lasting 
damage to the development of Esoteric Buddhism in 
China. Although the Zhenyan tradition declined, Eso¬ 
teric Buddhist practices in nonsectarian and more 
unstructured forms continued to flourish in the 
provinces. In particular, Sichuan in the southwestern 
part of China saw the rise of a strong Esoteric Buddhist 
tradition that continued well into the Southern Song 
dynasty (960-1279). Yunnan, which at that time was 
ruled by the Dali kingdom (937-1253), also saw the 
rise of a distinct form of Esoteric Buddhism that in¬ 
corporated influences from China, Tibet, and Burma. 

During the early Song, a new wave of translations of 
Buddhist scriptures introduced the first full-fledged 
tantras to Chinese soil, including the Manjusrlmulakalpa 
(.Fundamental Ordinance of Manjusrt), the Hevajra- 
tantra (Tantra ofHevajra), and the Guhyasamaja-tantra 
('Tantra of Guhyasamdja). However, it appears that the 
antinomian practices expounded in these scriptures did 
not win many adherents among the Chinese Buddhists. 


In contrast, the Tanguts, a people of Tibeto-Burmese 
stock, who had founded the Xixia dynasty (1038-1223) 
in present-day Ningxia and Gansu provinces, followed 
a mixture of Sino-Tibetan Buddhism that included Es¬ 
oteric Buddhism in its Tantric form. Here the higher 
yoga and annuttarayoga tantras were taught. Tibetan 
lamas served as imperial preceptors to the Tangut rulers. 

During the Yuan (1260-1368) and early Ming 
(1368-1644) dynasties, Esoteric Buddhism in the form 
of Tibetan Lamaism was introduced in China, where it 
remained influential for several centuries. Under the 
Qing dynasty (1644-1911), Lamaism became the offi¬ 
cial religion of the Manchu rulers, who favored a suc¬ 
cession of important lamas from Tibet and Mongolia. 
During this period, a number of important Tibetan and 
Mongolian tantric texts were translated into Chinese. 

See also: China; Daoism and Buddhism; Esoteric Art, 
East Asia; Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Persecutions; Tantra; Tiantai School 
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Ml LA RAS PA (MlLAREPA) 

Mi la ras pa (pronounced Milarepa, 1028/40-1111/23) 
was a highly revered Tibetan yogin. He is considered 
an early founder of the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) sect of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Mi la ras pa is esteemed through¬ 
out the Tibetan cultural world as an exemplar of re¬ 
ligious dedication, perseverance through hardship, 
and meditative mastery. His life story has been the 
subject of a vast hagiographic tradition in Tibet. The 
most famous biographical account (Lhalungpa 1977) 
and collection of spiritual songs (Chang 1962), both 
composed in the late fifteenth century, remain ex¬ 
tremely popular within the Tibetan Buddhist world. 
The themes associated with his biographical 
tradition—purification of past misdeeds, FAITH and 
devotion to the guru, ardor in meditation and yogic 
practice, and the possibility of attaining buddhahood 
in a single lifetime—have influenced the development 
of Buddhist teaching and practice in Tibet, and the 
way they have been understood in the West. 

Mi la was his clan name; ras pa is derived from the 
word for a single cotton robe (ras) worn by Tibetan 
anchorites—an attire Mi la ras pa retained for most of 
his life. The name is therefore an appellation, perhaps 
translated as “The Cotton-Clad Mi la.” 

Although his dates are debated, biographies agree 
that Mi la ras pa was born to a prosperous family in 
the Gung thang region of southwestern Tibet. At an 
early age, after the death of his father, he and his fam¬ 
ily were dispossessed of their wealth and home by Mi 
la ras pa’s paternal aunt and uncle, and thereby re¬ 
duced to a life of poverty and privation. At the behest 
of his mother, Mi la ras pa studied black magic in or¬ 
der to exact revenge upon his relatives, and he even¬ 
tually murdered a great number of people. Later, 
feeling contrition and realizing the magnitude of his 
misdeeds, he sought to redeem himself from their 
karmic effects through the practice of Buddhism. He 
studied briefly under several masters before meeting 
his principal guru, the great translator of Indian texts 
Mar pa (Marpa) (1002/1012-1097). Mar pa, however, 
did not immediately teach Mi la ras pa, but rather sub¬ 
jected him to continual abuse, forcing him to undergo 
various ordeals, such as the famous trial of construct¬ 
ing immense stone towers. Pushed to the brink of ut¬ 
ter despair, Mi la ras pa even contemplated suicide. 
Mar pa finally assuaged his disciple, revealing that the 
trials were actually a means of purifying previous neg¬ 
ative karma. He explained that Mi la ras pa was, from 
the beginning, his disciple as prophesied by the Indian 


master Naropa (1016-1100). Mi la ras pa received nu¬ 
merous tantric initiations and instructions— 
especially those of mahamudra and the practice of yo¬ 
gic inner heat (gtum mo )—together with the command 
that he should persevere against all hardship, meditat¬ 
ing in solitary caves and mountain retreats. 

Mi la ras pa spent the rest of his life practicing med¬ 
itation in seclusion and teaching small groups of dis¬ 
ciples, mainly through poetry and songs of realization. 
He had little interest in philosophical discourse and no 
tolerance for intellectual pretension. His songs are 
composed in vernacular idioms, abandoning the 
highly ornamental formal structures of classical poetry 
in favor of a simple, direct, and often playful style. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he was active across southern Ti¬ 
bet from Mount Kailasa (Kailash) to Bhutan. Dozens 
of locations associated with the yogin have become im¬ 
portant pilgrimage sites and retreat centers. Foremost 
among Mi la ras pa’s disciples were Sgam po pa Bsod 
nams rin chen (Gampopa Sonam Rinchen, 1079- 
1153) and Ras chung pa Rdo rje grags (Rechungpa 
Dorje Drak, 1084-1161). 

See also: Tibet 
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MILINDAPANHA 

The Milindapariha, or Milinda’s Questions, is a Pali 
text that, though normally regarded as extracanoni- 
cal, is nonetheless accepted in Myanmar (Burma) as 
part of the Khuddakanikaya of the Pali canon. Possi¬ 
bly based on a Sanskrit or Prakrit original, it dates 
prior to the fourth century c.E., when it—or the San¬ 
skrit original—was translated into Chinese. Some even 
surmise that the original text was written in Greek. 
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In general, the text records a series of conversations 
between the Buddhist monk Nagasena and the Bac- 
trian Indo-Greek king Milinda (also called Menander), 
who ruled northwestern India from Sagala (modern 
Sialkot) during the second century b.c.e. Its main 
thrust lies in eighty-one dilemmas, couched in Socratic 
dialogue, in which Milinda seeks to reconcile what ap¬ 
pear to him to be contradictory statements by the Bud¬ 
dha in the Pali canon. Most notable of these is 
Milinda’s inability to reconcile the supposed doctrine 
of anatta (Sanskrit, anatman; no-self) and the Bud¬ 
dha’s belief in rebirth, which Nagasena skillfully re¬ 
solves with his account of the chariot, in which he 
demonstrates that the terms self and chariot are simply 
concepts superimposed upon what is in fact merely a 
collection of parts. 

Although clearly regarded as authoritative by the 
scholar Buddhaghosa, who quotes from it in his Vi- 
suddhimagga (The Path of Purification) and other com¬ 
mentaries (Horner, vol. I, p. xx), the text seemingly 
evinces Sarvastivadin influence in maintaining that 
both nibbana (nirvana) and space are without cause, 
whereas for the Theravada only nibbana is non-com- 
pounded. 

See also: Pali, Buddhist Literature in 
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MILLENARIANISM AND 
MILLENARIAN MOVEMENTS 

Like most religious traditions, Buddhism has an un¬ 
derstanding of time, both cyclic and linear, and a de¬ 
veloped tradition of thought concerning the eventual 
end of the world. Within Buddhism, this tradition cen¬ 
ters around the person of Maitreya bodhisattva, who 
was identified early on as the future successor to 
Sakyamuni Buddha. Particularly in the Mahayana tra¬ 
dition, Maitreya came to be viewed as a messianic fig¬ 
ure. In East Asia, the arrival of Maitreya was linked 
both to the apocalyptic end of the current epoch and 
the initiation of a future epoch in which the world 
would be transformed into a paradise. Historically, the 
worship of Maitreya has served as the seed both for 


general utopian longing and armed movements meant 
to usher in the millennium. 

Judeo-Christian and Buddhist millenarianism 

Millenarianism is a branch of utopianism, one specif¬ 
ically concerned with the arrival (or return) of a di¬ 
vinely portended messianic figure and the subsequent 
establishment of an earthly kingdom of peace and 
plenty. The term itself derives from the Christian be¬ 
lief in a thousand-year reign of Christ preceding the 
final judgment, leading to anticipation that the apoc¬ 
alypse would occur in the year 1000 c.E. For most 
Western readers, the concept of millenarianism is 
closely connected to the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
both the Jewish belief in the arrival of a messiah and 
the related Christian belief in Armageddon and the re¬ 
turn of Christ Triumphant as described in the Book of 
Revelation. There is an inherent danger in relying too 
heavily on these conceptions of the millennium to un¬ 
derstand similar ideas in Buddhism. The scriptural 
portents given by prophets of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments provide a very specific picture of the arrival of 
the messiah and the nature of the judgment, reward, 
and punishment, none of which fits precisely with 
those of Buddhism or has much significance for mil¬ 
lenarian movements in Buddhist history. 

At the same time, however, certain elements of 
Judeo-Christian millenarianism are conceptually sim¬ 
ilar to those seen in other traditions (including what 
might be termed political millenarianism, such as the 
anticipated return of a mythical ruler), suggesting that 
millenarian thought and movements involve certain 
universal themes. The first such element is a system of 
reckoning cosmic time. In most traditions, time is 
composed of three parts: epochs of the mythical past, 
the current age, and the distant future. These three 
epochs are separated by events of cosmic significance 
in which the old order is destroyed or altered com¬ 
pletely, and thus the recorded history of humankind 
falls primarily inside the second age. In the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, the pivotal event that marked the 
commencement of the age of humans was the expul¬ 
sion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. Hu¬ 
man history progresses in a linear fashion from that 
point, reaching its culmination in the arrival or return 
of the messiah, at which point humankind as a whole 
will be subjected to its final judgment. 

The second element is the conception of the post- 
millennial paradise, which is depicted in very physical, 
earthly terms. Jewish messianism has historically pro¬ 
duced a wide spectrum of ideas and movements, but 
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is most fundamentally predicated on the physical re¬ 
turn of the Jews to Palestine. The Christian Book of 
Revelation, as well, emphasizes the physicality of the 
millennium, with resurrection of the body and the 
founding of the Kingdom of God on earth. This type 
of millenarianism, which is predicated on the arrival 
of a sacred figure from heaven, is referred to as the de¬ 
scending motif. It is distinguished from belief in a post¬ 
mortem paradise, often described as a place where 
purified souls await the final apocalypse. The ascent of 
souls to this heavenly kingdom marks this as the as¬ 
cending motif. 

Maitreya in South and Central Asia 

Millenarian thought and devotion to Maitreya have 
appeared in almost every manifestation of the Bud¬ 
dhist tradition and may reflect pre-Buddhist themes. 
The arrival of a messianic and triumphant figure is 
based on the Indian ideal of the cakravartin, a virtu¬ 
ous universal monarch who is divinely destined to 
unify the earthly realm. Both the Buddha himself and 
Buddhist political figures such as King Asoka and the 
Japanese prince Shotoku were identified with this 
monarch. Early contact between Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism (from Iran and Bactria) may have in¬ 
fluenced this belief with the addition of beliefs con¬ 
cerning Mithra, a deity associated with apocalyptic 
change, and the image of Saosyant, a divine savior who 
would appear on earth at the end of twelve cosmic cy¬ 
cles, purge the world of sin, and establish an immor¬ 
tal material paradise. Scholars are undecided as to the 
exact relation of these traditions to the development 
of Buddhist millenarianism and Maitreya worship. 

Maitreya is not discussed in any of the canonical 
South Asian texts and is mentioned only tangentially 
in the canonical literature of the Theravada, but he 
catapults to prominence in the Mahavastu (Great 
Story), a central text of the Mahasamghika school. 
This text, which outlines the theory of bodhisattvas as 
supernatural beings, places Maitreya at the head of a 
list of future buddhas. The Mahayana sutras continue 
in this line, portraying Maitreya as a worthy monk, 
who spent lifetimes developing in wisdom and preach¬ 
ing the dharma before being reborn as a bodhisattva 
in the Tusita heaven, where he awaits his incarnation 
as the buddha of the next epoch. 

This latter event, however, is spoken of in relatively 
vague terms, and it is destined to occur only in the very 
distant future (five billion years, by some accounts), 
according to cycles of growth and decay. An early Bud¬ 


dhist idea says that the universe oscillates between 
growth and decay in cycles called kalpas. All things, 
from the dharma to human life span (which can be as 
long as eighty thousand years or as short as ten) de¬ 
pend on this cycle, which is currently in an advanced 
state of decay, a phenomenon known as the decline 
of the dharma. Once the nadir of this cycle has 
passed, the universe will again begin a period of 
growth, and as it approaches its peak, a cakravartin 
king will appear to usher in Maitreya’s advent and the 
Maitreyan Golden Age. 

This formulation is significant because it placed the 
return of Maitreya in the distant future and says that 
the human world must first pass the nadir of the cos¬ 
mic cycle before this can happen. Because things would 
get worse before they got better, people placed their 
hopes on the ascending motif of individual salvation, 
such as rebirth in the Pure Land or Tusita heaven, 
rather than the millennium. 

Buddhist millenarianism in China 

It was in China that the worship of Maitreya and tra¬ 
dition of longing for a distant golden age evolved into 
millenarian movements. This transformation hap¬ 
pened for three reasons. First, when Buddhism took 
root in China during the first few centuries C.E., it en¬ 
countered a well-established tradition of Daoist mil¬ 
lenarianism. This tradition encompassed many of the 
elements that would come to be associated with Bud¬ 
dhist millenarianism in East Asia, such as the tripartite 
division of sacred time. The Daoist millenarian tradi¬ 
tion was focused on the immanent return of a tran¬ 
scendent manifestation of Laozi called Lord Lao on 
High (taishang laojun), who would establish a millen¬ 
nial kingdom called the Great Peace ( taiping ). From the 
second through fourth centuries C.E., this belief served 
as the seed for a number of sizable rebellions, includ¬ 
ing one that was able to establish a viable, although 
short-lived, state in the mountainous southwest. 

The second innovation was the restructuring of the 
theory of cosmic rise and decline so as to place the en¬ 
thronement of Maitreya Buddha at the nadir of the cy¬ 
cle, rather than at its peak. These ideas were developed 
in Chinese apocryphal sutras from the sixth century, 
which discussed the arrival of Maitreya as a vast cleans¬ 
ing that would see a cosmic battle between bodhisatt¬ 
vas and demons, following which a pure and perfect 
world would be created. This reinterpretation not only 
made the arrival of the millennial event more imma¬ 
nent, it also located it at the lowest point of human 
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suffering. This new eschatology was especially appeal¬ 
ing during times of demographic crisis, such as war or 
famine, which were now felt to portend the end of the 
age. Although such crises also fueled the ascending mo¬ 
tif of Buddhist utopianism, the belief that the individ¬ 
ual soul would find postmortem salvation in the Pure 
Land, Maitreya soon came to be distanced from this 
vision and closely associated with the descending mo¬ 
tif of the apocalypse. This belief also provided inspira¬ 
tion for those who would take action to hasten along 
the millennium by causing the destruction that marked 
the end of the cycle. 

The third innovation was the participation of Chi¬ 
nese political actors in worship of Maitreya and rein¬ 
terpretation of the cakravartin, not as a precursor to 
the arrival of Maitreya, but as Maitreya himself. In part, 
this was facilitated by the pre-Buddhist belief in the di¬ 
vine significance of Chinese rulers as beneficiaries of 
the “mandate of heaven.” As early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury, rulers of the Chinese Northern Wei dynasty 
(386-534) were identified as Buddhist deities, first as 
tathagatas and later as Maitreya. The most famous 
instance occurred in the late seventh century, when the 
empress Wu Zhao (625-705) revealed her identity as 
Maitreya Buddha in order to bolster her highly con¬ 
tested claim to the throne. 

This politicization of Maitreya worship was soon 
turned against its masters, and came to take on the dis¬ 
tinctly antistate stance that it has held ever since. The 
earliest known instances both occurred in the year 613, 
when two separate individuals each proclaimed them¬ 
selves to be Maitreya Buddha and raised the flag of 
rebellion. In the eighth and eleventh centuries, large- 
scale uprisings were mounted under the slogan of end¬ 
ing the decaying epoch of Sakyamuni and ushering in 
the arrival of the new buddha. Finally, in the early four¬ 
teenth century, a collection of religious societies de¬ 
voted to the Maitreyan vision rose in rebellion against 
the Mongol Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), and the leader 
of one of these groups, Zhu Yuanzhang (1328-1398), 
founded the Ming (meaning “bright,” an allusion to the 
Buddhist ideal of divine kingship, the vidyarajas ; Chi¬ 
nese, tiling wang) dynasty in 1368. 

White Lotus sectarianism 

The Ming dynasty brought organized Buddhism un¬ 
der close state control, while lay devotion became 
increasingly integrated into a syncretic mixture of Bud¬ 
dhism, Daoism, and Confucianism known as the Three 
Teachings. Particularly during the Ming and Qing dy¬ 


nasties (mid-fourteenth through early twentieth cen¬ 
turies), this mixture took shape in a tradition of pop¬ 
ular teachings known collectively as White Lotus 
sectarianism. 

Although the White Lotus encompassed a number 
of independent teachings, the tradition as a whole de¬ 
veloped through a medium of scriptures known as 
“precious scrolls” ( baojuan ), which were composed by 
the hundreds over the course of these six centuries. 
The earliest known text, dating from 1430, expounds 
a basic version of the White Lotus eschatology, in¬ 
cluding a tripartite division of sacred time, punctuated 
by periods of apocalyptic calamity between epochs, 
and the role of Maitreya as the buddha of the millen¬ 
nial third epoch. However, although Maitreya is oc¬ 
casionally mentioned in these scriptures in connection 
with the change of epoch, he is not the primary fig¬ 
ure. Rather, the characteristically sectarian contribu¬ 
tion to this scheme is a supreme deity called the Eternal 
Venerable Mother (wusheng laomu), from whom all 
life emanates, and who has sent a series of teachers to 
earth in order to save humankind from its own 
wickedness. This must be accomplished before the end 
of the second epoch, at which point, those of her hu¬ 
man children who have cultivated goodness and pu¬ 
rified themselves will be called to join the Dragon 
Flower Assembly and invited to dwell in a millennial 
paradise ruled over by Maitreya and the Eternal Ven¬ 
erable Mother. 

As was the case with later Maitreyan millenarian¬ 
ism, the eschatological vision of the White Lotus sect 
sees the decay and destruction of the human order as 
precursors of the epochal change. Moreover, this 
process can be hastened by human action in the form 
of armed rebellion. Thus, the White Lotus tradition 
was strictly banned, most energetically by the Ming 
emperor who himself had ridden just such an upris¬ 
ing to power. The most notable period of White Lo¬ 
tus activity was during the nineteenth century, when 
a number of such teachings, such as the Eight Trigrams 
( bagua ) and Primal Chaos ( hunyuan ) teachings, rose 
in rebellion, often spurred on by the claim of a leader 
to be the reincarnation of Maitreya. Such claims per¬ 
sisted well into the middle of the twentieth century, 
when groups such as the Way of Pervading Unity 
( yiguandao ) prophesied that a Communist victory 
over the Nationalist forces would prompt the early 
arrival of the millennium. Even among those groups 
active during this period with no organizational or 
doctrinal ties to the White Lotus tradition, such as the 
mid-nineteenth-century Taipings or the Boxers five 
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decades later, the themes of millennial world renewal 
are easily linked to the larger tradition of Maitreya 
worship. 

Agrarian utopianism in Japan 

In Japan, as well, native utopian ideals promised a 
coming age of peace and plenty. As had been the case 
in China, Buddhist millennialism in Japan grafted onto 
an extant tradition, restructuring elements so as to in¬ 
corporate Buddhist terminology and figures such as 
Maitreya. However, in the Japanese tradition, this mil¬ 
lennium was not premised on epochal change or the 
violent destruction of the world order, and as a con¬ 
sequence, did not serve as the inspiration for revolt as 
often as it did in China. 

One characteristic of Japanese belief was the loca¬ 
tion of the promised land on earth, either on a moun- 
taintop or across the sea. The pre-Buddhist cult of 
mountain worship was taken up and transformed by 
various sects of Japanese Buddhism, who established 
sacred mountains as the home of Maitreya and the lo¬ 
cation of the millennial paradise. The deathbed utter¬ 
ance of Kukai (774-835), the deified founder of the 
esoteric Shingon school, that he would descend to 
earth with Maitreya, has prompted the belief that he 
remains alive and in deep meditation on Mount Koya. 
This and other sacred mountains, such as Fuji and 
Kimpu, became regarded as gates to the Pure Land, 
and were the home of ascetics known as yamabushi, 
who dwelled between heaven and earth. Similarly, an¬ 
other tradition prophesied the arrival of Maitreya by 
ship, prompting a tradition of popular folk worship in 
anticipation of the triumphal arrival of Maitreya in a 
ship laden with rice. 

See also: Apocrypha; Cosmology; Monastic Militias; 
Nationalism and Buddhism; Politics and Buddhism; 
Pure Land Buddhism; Sanjie Jiao (Three Stages 
School); Syncretic Sects: Three Teachings 
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MINDFULNESS 

Mindfulness (Sanskrit, smrti; Pali, sati) is a spiritual 
practice that is common to both early Buddhism and 
early Jainism. It plays a particularly important role in 
the former. Two conspicuously different forms of 
mindfulness are found near each other in the standard 
description of the path to liberation that occurs nu¬ 
merous times in the early canonical sermons: one in 
preparatory exercises and the other in meditation 
proper. During the former the (hypothetical) practi¬ 
tioner “acts consciously while going and while com¬ 
ing, while looking forward and while looking 
backward, while bending his limbs and while stretch¬ 
ing them, while carrying his clothes and alms-bowl, 
while going, while standing, while sleeping, while wak¬ 
ing, while speaking and while remaining silent.” How¬ 
ever, at some point the practitioner sits down, folds his 
legs, holds his body erect, and applies mindfulness. Ap¬ 
plying mindfulness (Sanskrit, smrtyupasthdna; Pali, 
satipatthdna ) is the precondition for the four stages of 
dhyana (trance state) that follow. Indeed, mindfulness 
accompanies the practitioner in all of them, the fourth 
being characterized by “purity of equanimity and 
mindfulness.” Clearly mindfulness in its highest degree 
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of purity is required for the next step: reaching liber¬ 
ating insight. 

As happens frequently in the Buddhist canon, a 
number of sermons present mindfulness itself or, more 
precisely, the applications of mindfulness as the way 
to liberation. Some of these sermons have smrtyupas- 
thdna or satipatthana in their title, and distinguish four 
applications of mindfulness: (1) on the body; (2) on 
feelings; (3) on the mind; (4) on the dharmas. The Pali 
Satipatthana-sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya makes the 
highest promises to those who practice mindfulness: 
“If anyone should develop these four applications of 
mindfulness in such a way for seven days, one of two 
fruits could be expected for him: either final knowl¬ 
edge here and now, or if there is a trace of clinging left, 
non-return.” 

Mindfulness also figures in the noble eightfold path, 
at the seventh place, just before meditative concentra¬ 
tion (samadhi). This position agrees with the account 
found in the standard description of the path to liber¬ 
ation, where mindfulness is a precondition for and an 
accompaniment of the four stages of dhyana. 

No doubt as a result of subsequent attempts to or¬ 
ganize the received teachings of the Buddha, mindful¬ 
ness came to be incorporated in various lists. It is, for 
example, the first of the seven “members of enlight¬ 
enment” ( bodhyanga ). However, the list of seven mem¬ 
bers of enlightenment is itself an item in a longer list 
that altogether contains thirty-seven so-called aids to 
enlightenment ( bodhipaksyadharma ). The artificial na¬ 
ture of this enumeration can be seen from the fact that 
this long list also, and separately, contains the four ap¬ 
plications of mindfulness, plus mindfulness as in¬ 
cluded in the five faculties ( indriya ), in the five forces 
(bala ), and in the noble eightfold path. That is to say, 
mindfulness by itself accounts for eight of the thirty- 
seven aids to enlightenment. 

See also: Dhyana (Trance State); Meditation 
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MIRACLES 

The English word miracle (from the Latin miraculum, 
meaning “object of wonder”) has traditionally been 
used in a Christian context to refer to an extraordinary 
event that cannot have been brought about by human 
power alone or by the ordinary workings of nature and 
hence must be ascribed to the intervention of God. For 
most Christian theologians, only God can perform 
miracles; the function of saints, in heaven close to God, 
is to act as intermediaries on behalf of a supplicant to 
request a miracle from God. Hence, according to a 
strict Christian interpretation of the word, there are no 
miracles in the Buddhist tradition. A looser definition 
of the term, however, harking back to its original 
meaning as “object of wonder,” allows miracles to be 
understood as extraordinary events that, because they 
cannot be explained by ordinary human powers or the 
everyday functioning of nature, evoke a sense of won¬ 
der. This looser definition proves useful to describe a 
wide variety of phenomena, including omens and 
other extraordinary changes in the natural world, acts 
of the Buddha and his disciples, and supernormal pow¬ 
ers acquired through meditation —all common 
throughout Buddhist literature. 

Miracles in the life of the Buddha 

Paradigmatic miracles occur in accounts of the life of 
the Buddha, well-known wherever Buddhism is prac¬ 
ticed. Although there is much diversity in detail, ac¬ 
counts of the Buddha’s birth generally describe it as a 
marvelous event, different in almost every way from 
an ordinary birth. The Buddha was conceived in a 
dream in which his mother saw a white elephant en¬ 
ter her womb, an event accompanied by earthquakes 
and other auspicious omens. Unlike other women in 
ancient India who gave birth sitting down, the Bud¬ 
dha’s mother gave birth standing up, the infant emerg¬ 
ing not from the womb, but from his mother’s right 
side, causing her no pain. At birth the infant was 
bathed by streams of water that fell from the sky, af¬ 
ter which he immediately took seven steps and de¬ 
clared in a loud voice, “I am the chief in the world.” 

Later, as the child matures, marvelous events ac¬ 
company him throughout his life as he receives the as¬ 
sistance of gods who through various devices help him 
to pursue his fated life as a seeker of truth. At the mo¬ 
ment when Sakyamuni is enlightened and becomes a 
buddha, the earth shakes, the heavens resound with the 
sound of drums, and flowers fall from the sky. As a 
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buddha, Sakyamuni was believed to possess the stan¬ 
dard set of supernormal powers or abhijna (higher 
knowledges) accruing to those of high spiritual at¬ 
tainments, including the power to know details of his 
previous lives, the ability to see the past lives of oth¬ 
ers, the power to read minds, and other magical pow¬ 
ers, such as the ability to fly. In the course of his 
teachings, the Buddha demonstrates these powers re¬ 
peatedly, frequently, for instance, recounting events 
that took place in the previous lives of members of his 
audience in order to explain the workings of karma. 
Similarly, the Buddha performed two famous miracles 
at the city of Sravasti in order to win converts. After 
admonishing his own disciples for displaying their 
magical powers in public, the Buddha declared that, in 
their place, he would perform a miracle at the foot of 
a mango tree to demonstrate his superiority to propo¬ 
nents of false teachings. On hearing this, his opponents 
uprooted all of the mango trees in the vicinity so that 
he would be unable to fulfill his vow. In response, the 
Buddha took the seed of a ripe mango, and no sooner 
planted it in the ground than it sprouted and in an in¬ 
stant grew into an enormous tree. This done, he ful¬ 
filled his promise to perform a miracle by the mango 
tree when he rose into the sky and emitted water and 
fire from his body in spectacular fashion. 

Finally, the Buddha’s nirvAna is accompanied by a 
number of marvelous events. When the Buddha pre¬ 
dicts his own death, vowing to enter nirvana in three 
months time, the earth quakes once again. Three 
months later, as the Buddha lay down to die, flowers 
fell from the sky. At the moment he entered nirvana, 
there was a great earthquake and loud peals of thun¬ 
der. Some of those present then attempted to light the 
funeral pyre, but were unable to do so. Later, when the 
disciple Mahakasyapa, who had been away, arrived on 
the scene, the pyre miraculously caught fire of itself, 
leaving behind relics that were themselves later attrib¬ 
uted with miraculous powers. 

Many attempts, of varying degrees of sophistication, 
have been made to root out all that is miraculous, and 
hence historically suspect, in accounts of the Buddha’s 
life in order to derive a more sober, believable narra¬ 
tive, or to interpret miracles in the Buddha’s life as 
rhetorical tools for explaining Buddhist doctrines. For 
the vast majority of Buddhists, however, marvelous 
events were and are an integral part of any biography 
of the Buddha. In general, Buddhists have interpreted 
these literally, as signs of the Buddha’s unique attain¬ 
ments. Indeed, some of the phenomena described 


above, such as the Buddha’s power to see the previous 
lives of others, are recounted in such a matter-of-fact 
manner that they are miraculous only in a weak sense. 
In other words, however fantastic such powers may ap¬ 
pear to a modern skeptic, from the perspective of the 
tradition, they are more commonsensical than mar¬ 
velous. 

Disciples of the Buddha 

Many of the Buddha’s disciples were credited with su¬ 
pernormal powers and associated with miraculous 
events. Mahakasyapa, as a product of his determined 
cultivation of the most trying austerities, could fly. 
Sariputra attained the “dharma eye,” allowing him to 
perceive the past lives of others. Mahamaudgalyayana, 
called “foremost of those who have supernormal pow¬ 
ers,” could vanish from one place and appear in an¬ 
other in an instant. 

Later figures in Indian Buddhism possessed mar¬ 
velous powers as well. Upagupta, for instance, to 
prove a point, once caused a drought of twelve years. 
The powerful King Asoka (third century B.C.E.), who 
was at first hostile to Buddhism but eventually became 
its greatest patron, was, according to legend, converted 
upon seeing the supernormal powers of a monk his ex¬ 
ecutioners could not kill. 

Miracles in the spread of Buddhism 

Miracles continued to play a prominent role in the his¬ 
tory of Buddhism as it spread beyond India. Legends 
of the founding of Buddhism in other lands are typi¬ 
cally tied to miraculous events. In Sri Lanka, it is said 
that the Buddha himself visited the island at a time 
when it was dominated by demons. Traveling directly 
to a grand meeting place of these demons, the Buddha 
hovered above them in the sky, calling up rain, winds, 
and darkness, and thereby terrifying the demons to 
such an extent that they conceded dominion of the is¬ 
land to him. In China, the introduction of Buddhism 
was linked to Emperor Ming of the Han dynasty (r. 
58-75) who, according to the legend, had a marvelous 
dream in which he saw a golden deity flying through 
the air. The following day, when he asked his minis¬ 
ters to explain the dream, one informed him that he 
had heard of a deity called the Buddha whose body was 
of golden color and who could fly. The emperor then 
dispatched envoys to obtain more information about 
the Buddha, thereby initiating the introduction of 
Buddhism to China. In Japan, the introduction of the 
first Buddhist image was followed by widespread pesti- 
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lence, prompting the emperor to have the image de¬ 
stroyed. This act was followed by the miraculous ap¬ 
pearance of a large log of camphor wood that emitted 
the sound of Buddhist chants. Impressed, the emperor 
gave orders that the wood be fashioned into two Bud¬ 
dhist images, thus assuring the successful introduction 
of Buddhist devotion to Japan. 

Miracles and monks 

Throughout the Buddhist world, accounts of holy 
Buddhist monks are laced with miraculous events and 
descriptions of their marvelous powers. Many of these 
are patterned on accounts of the Buddha, noting a 
monk’s auspicious birth and the omens that followed 
his death. It is said, for instance, that when the promi¬ 
nent Chinese monk Hongren (602-675) was born a 
bright light filled the room, and that when he died the 
sky turned dark and mountains trembled, as they did 
every year on the anniversary of his death. Other 
monks are credited with the standard supernormal 
powers of being able to read minds, levitate, and rec¬ 
ognize the past lives of others. For example, according 
to one biography, the Korean monk Wonhyo 
(617-686) once appeared at one hundred places at the 
same time. Holy monks are often thought to have spe¬ 
cial powers over nature, taming wild animals and 
changing the weather. The twelfth-century Vietnamese 
monk Tinh GidI, for instance, received the title Rain 
Master after provoking rain during a serious drought, 
something other eminent monks of the time were un¬ 
able to accomplish. The Japanese monk Kukai 
(774-835) was also said to be able to provoke rain 
through his mastery of Buddhist ritual. To this day, 
stories circulate of miraculous events associated with 
prominent or mysterious monks, nuns, and lay Bud¬ 
dhist figures, living and dead. 

In addition to miracles provoked by individuals, 
countless miracles are associated with Buddhist ob¬ 
jects. Buddhist scriptures are said at times to protect 
their owners from fire, Buddhist images come to life 
in dreams to offer warnings and advice, and prayers to 
relics result in miraculous cures. Such stories perme¬ 
ate Buddhist culture, only a small portion of the total 
ever being written down or otherwise reaching beyond 
the local level. 

Explanations for miracles 

Scholastic Buddhist literature does not group all of the 
phenomena discussed here into one category; there is 
no well-attested Buddhist term equivalent to miracle. 


Buddhist writers have expounded at length on the clas¬ 
sic set of supernormal powers accruing to holy men, 
but have shown less interest in proposing a general 
theory of miracles. In some cases, the miraculous was 
explained according to local theories. In East Asia, for 
instance, recourse was often made to the Chinese con¬ 
cept of resonance ( ganying ) by which animals, the 
weather, and so on respond to a person of high at¬ 
tainments or an event of extraordinary significance just 
as one string on a musical instrument responds natu¬ 
rally to another. More frequently, wondrous events are 
simply recorded without a sustained attempt at expla¬ 
nation. In fact, many Buddhist texts and teachers make 
a point of downplaying the significance of supernat¬ 
ural events. They insist that supernormal powers are a 
by-product of cultivation and not its goal. The Bud¬ 
dha himself upbraided his disciples for displaying their 
powers in public. Nonetheless, the allure of the mar¬ 
velous made it an exceptional rhetorical tool. That is, 
Buddhist texts are at pains to demonstrate the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of, for instance, the Buddha, before 
going on to dismiss these powers as child’s play and 
peripheral to the far greater goals of enlightenment and 
release from suffering. 

There has never been a strong tradition of skepti¬ 
cism toward miracles within Buddhist circles, though 
those hostile to Buddhism were always ready to dis¬ 
count Buddhist claims to the marvelous. For the most 
part, Buddhists have always accepted the supernormal 
powers of the Buddha and the potential of Buddhist 
figures and objects to provoke miracles. In modern 
times, however, it has become commonplace for Bud¬ 
dhist writers to strip away miraculous events from an¬ 
cient Buddhist writings in an attempt to reveal a 
historical core to a given legend. While not in itself un¬ 
reasonable, this approach is often accompanied by the 
assumption that miraculous stories emerge in response 
to the demands of an unsophisticated laity, steeped in 
popular superstition. In fact, for most of Buddhist his¬ 
tory, miracle stories have been popular at all social lev¬ 
els and accepted as literally true by even the most 
erudite of monks. 

The future of Buddhist miracles is uncertain. Even 
Buddhist leaders skeptical of accounts of miracles have 
not made concerted efforts to disprove Buddhist mir¬ 
acles or discourage the propagation of stories of mar¬ 
velous, supernatural events associated with Buddhism, 
suggesting that miracles will continue to occupy a place 
of importance in Buddhist culture for the foreseeable 
future. 
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See also: Buddhahood and Buddha Bodies; Buddha, 

Life of the; Disciples of the Buddha; Relics and Relics 

Cults 
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MIZUKO KUYO 

Mizuko kuyo is a Japanese rite performed at Buddhist 
temples for the repose of aborted fetuses. Mizuko, lit¬ 
erally “water child,” is the modern term used for fetus, 
and kuyo refers to rituals for making offerings. Mizuko 
kuyo was popular particularly in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and is still performed at many Buddhist temples. 

Japanese Buddhists are divided in their attitudes to¬ 
ward mizuko kuyo. The Shin (true) Pure Land school 
(Jodo Shinshu) is opposed officially to this rite on the 
grounds that it is based on the superstitious fear that 
spirits of the dead can curse the living. Others criticize 
the rite as a moneymaking scheme made popular 
through advertisements designed to make women feel 
guilty about abortions and the anguish of the aborted 
fetuses, who will surely curse those who killed them. 
Defenders of the rite argue that mizuko kuyo provides 
the same ritual service that funeral and memorial rites 
do in commemorating and caring for the deceased. 

Associated with mizuko kuyo is the practice of ded¬ 
icating a sculpted image of Ksitigarbha (Japanese, Jizo), 
the bodhisattva who protects children, by tying a baby 


bib around its neck. Parents inscribe the bib with the 
name of the child, and often include words of apology 
and regret. While some of these words can be inter¬ 
preted as expressions of guilt arising from the clear 
sense of moral wrongdoing, they more often express 
sadness and regret for having done something circum¬ 
stantially unavoidable but not morally reprehensible. 

See also: Abortion 
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MODERNITY AND BUDDHISM 

No religion has a greater claim to embodying moder¬ 
nity than Buddhism. This assertion can be supported 
by examining what is meant by modernity, and by re¬ 
lating this modernity to the doctrinal characteristics of 
Buddhism. The term modernity derives from Latin 
modernus, which itself derives from the adverb modo, 
a term that since the fifth century c.E. was equivalent 
to nunc (now). During the European Middle Ages 
one’s status as modernus required distinguishing one¬ 
self from the antiqui. Modernity, then, is to be under¬ 
stood as requiring an act of self-conscious distantiation 
from a past in which ignorance or naivete prevailed. 
More specifically, modernity has required moving 
from an organic to a mechanic conception of the cos¬ 
mos and society, from hierarchy to equality, from the 
corporate to the individual, and from an understand¬ 
ing of reality in which everything resonates with every¬ 
thing else to an understanding built around precision 
and the increasing differentiation of domains. Ulti¬ 
mately, modernity has had to do with the perpetual 
questioning of one’s presuppositions. In terms of reli¬ 
gion, modernity has generally involved the rejection of 
a symbolic view of reality and of anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the divinity, and, even more radically, 
the rejection of any notion of transcendence. When 
discussing modernity in the context of Western his¬ 
tory, this process has been understood above all as in¬ 
volving a movement away from religion. Both in 
Christian and Buddhist terms, however, such a view is 
problematic to the extent that the process of differen- 
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tiation has involved less a movement away from reli¬ 
gion than the coming into being of two separate do¬ 
mains, the religious and the secular. 

Concepts of modernity and causality 

The concept of modernity has been used in a Buddhist 
context, mainly when studying reform movements of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The concept of 
modernity has not been used, however, when study¬ 
ing the emergence of the movement or the character¬ 
istics of the dharma. The main reason for this has to 
do with the assumption that although the time of 
modernity’s birth may be uncertain, its place of birth, 
the West, is certain. Against this view it is worth con¬ 
sidering whether instead of thinking in terms of one 
modernity, one should think in terms of multiple 
modernities. Thinking in terms of multiple moderni¬ 
ties forces us to consider the differences between a 
modernity that combines heightened reflexivity and 
technological development, as in the West since at least 
the seventeenth century, and a modernity understood 
mainly in cultural terms. This means that even as we 
seek to identify the constitutive elements of modernity, 
we must keep in mind that those characteristics are not 
found all at once. For example, in the world in which 
Buddhism appeared there was no technological equiv¬ 
alent to the Buddha’s concern with causality. On the 
other hand, as we shall see below, one can establish a 
correlation between the Buddhist analysis of reality in 
terms of dharmas and the use of coins in northern In¬ 
dia in the sixth century b.c.e. 

Causality is present at the beginning of Buddhism, 
when, according to the Mahatanhasankhaya-sutta of 
the Majjhimanikdya, the Buddha teaches: “When this 
exists, that comes to be; with the arising of this, that 
arises.” Causality is similarly present as the principle 
that underlies the relation among the four noble 
truths: duhkha (suffering), the cause of suffering, 
the cessation of suffering, and the path that leads to 
that cessation. The counterpart of a causal chain whose 
components can be identified is a conception of the 
world based on the principle of correlation, a concep¬ 
tion in which various aspects of reality resonate with 
each other, allowing those who can manipulate such 
correlations to claim special rights and powers for 
themselves. The Buddha rejected such an organic un¬ 
derstanding of society, which was exemplified by the 
brahmins’ claims to have been born from the mouth 
of the primordial being, Purusa. According to the 
Assaldyana-sutta of the Majjhimanikdya, the Buddha 
ridiculed those claims, pointing out that brahmin 


women give birth just like everybody else. This issue is 
related to the contrast between the Buddhist and the 
traditional Indian understanding of language. While 
the former regards the connection between words and 
reality as arbitrary, so that words are understood as la¬ 
bels, the latter, being a “sonic” view of reality, regards 
the connection between words and reality as involving 
an intrinsic connection between the very sound of 
words and the things named by them. 

It is this assumption of a nonarbitrary connection 
between words and things that underlies the belief in 
the efficacy of ritual and of practices generally labeled 
as magic. It is worth noticing in this regard the Bud¬ 
dha’s refusal to be considered a magician in the sense 
of being a mdydvin, a possessor of maya (understood 
in this context as “fraud” or “deceit”)—this, despite 
the fact that he was believed to possess supernatural or 
magic powers ( rddhi ) and was known as dasabala (en¬ 
dowed with ten powers). The Buddhist rejection of the 
ritual powers claimed by brahmins and by priests in 
general is still present today, for, at least in theory, Bud¬ 
dhist monks are not supposed to have sacramental 
powers analogous to those that depend on a person’s 
birth or those that Catholic priests claim to have ob¬ 
tained through ordination. The distance established 
between monks and sacramental powers is further 
demonstrated by the fact that the return of monks to 
lay status is common, especially in Southeast Asia. It 
is true that throughout the Buddhist world, including 
Sri Lanka and southeast Asia, monks engage in ritual 
practices, such as the paritta ceremony, the selling of 
AMULETS AND talismans, and the preparation of as¬ 
trological charts, love philters, and the like. But it is 
also true that when seeking to return to a scripturally- 
based religion, Buddhist reform movements have been 
able to find canonical support for the rejection of what 
reformers considered superstitious practices. 

Subjectivity and intentionality 

The condemnation or at least mistrust of ritual prac¬ 
tices, especially of the wasteful expenditures associated 
with them, has been central to attempts at modern¬ 
ization. Equally important have been efforts to move 
religious practices away from the material world and 
toward a spiritual realm, a realm that has frequently 
been equated with the domain of morality. All these 
processes are ultimately linked to an emphasis on sub¬ 
jectivity, will, and intentionality. We encounter all of 
them in Buddhism, long before they became the pre¬ 
occupation of medieval Christians. We find an early 
example when the Buddha advises Sigalaka to engage 
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Young monks take a computer class at Ban-Thaton Temple in northern Thailand in 1995. © Gilles Mingasson/Getty Images. Repro¬ 
duced by permission. 


in ethical behavior and avoid dissipation instead of 
engaging in elaborate ritual practices. We also en¬ 
counter it more than two millennia later when, intent 
on modernizing their country, southeast Asian kings 
such as Mongkut (r. 1851-1868) and Chulalongkorn 
(1868-1910) sought to curtail ritual expenditures, la¬ 
beling them as wasteful and superstitious. That a Thai 
king such as Mongkut sought to reform the sangha 
in the process of centralizing power and modernizing 
his country is typical of attempts at modernization. 
Equally typical—whether in Thailand, in Myanmar 
(Burma), or in Reformation Europe—is the fact that 
reformers have usually shown an extreme unease to¬ 
ward ritual and consider themselves as having re¬ 
turned to the original, textually-based teachings of 
their religion. Indeed in Thailand, the monks around 
Mongkut (himself an ex-monk) called themselves the 
Thammayut (Dhammayuttika, “those adhering to 
doctrine”). Connected to these twin processes of cen¬ 
tralization of power and curtailing of ritual activities 
is the delimitation of a religious realm, analogous to 
that found in the West since the eighteenth century. 


Once again, we find examples of this delimitation in 
Southeast Asia, partly as the result of the desire to em¬ 
ulate the degree of development demonstrated by colo¬ 
nial powers, and ultimately to counteract the colonial 
powers’ activities. 

The emphasis on intentionality is found in the ac¬ 
knowledgment, present since the earliest day of Bud¬ 
dhism, that in order for an action to be considered 
blameworthy, one has to be aware of what one is do¬ 
ing. This distinguishes Buddhism radically from the ar¬ 
chaic approach found in the Hindu world, according 
to which one incurs guilt regardless of one’s intentions. 
What is peculiar to Buddhism is the coexistence of an 
emphasis on intentionality and a radical rejection of a 
reified self. Indeed, what distinguishes Buddhism from 
all other religious systems is a processual understand¬ 
ing of reality combined with the rejection of reifica¬ 
tion, an understanding and a rejection that find their 
culmination in the concept of anatman (no-self). 

But rejection of the notion of self does not entail 
lack of concern for subjectivity. The reverse is in fact 
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the case, as Buddhist intellectual elites have devoted 
considerable effort to exploring in theory and in prac¬ 
tice various levels of awareness. Contrary to common 
assumptions, however, meditative practices do not al¬ 
ways have as their goal a calm mind ( samatha ). In the 
context of a discussion of the connection between Bud¬ 
dhism and modernity it is significant to note that the 
mental states that are the goal of vipassana (Sanskrit, 
vipasyana) meditation—awareness, discrimination, 
analysis—are congruent with the analytical attitude 
that allows one to master the world. In more general 
terms, the exploration of one’s subjectivity can be said 
to constitute a central component of one’s attempt to 
distance oneself from the tyranny of the past. But this 
exploration of levels of consciousness did not lead 
Buddhists to a mastery of the physical world similar to 
the one that occurred in the West since the scientific 
revolution, bringing us back to the point made at the 
beginning of this entry about the need to distinguish 
a modernity that takes place mainly in cultural terms 
from one that encompasses economic and technolog¬ 
ical attainments. It should be added that one of the 
components of the Buddhist revival that has taken 
place in Sri Lanka has involved a revival of vipassana 
meditation among the urban middle classes. 

Institutional modernity 

There are intimations of Buddhist modernity not just 
at the philosophical or psychological level, but also at 
the institutional level. We have already seen how 
throughout Buddhist history attempts were made to 
put distance between monks and supernatural pow¬ 
ers. A further step in that direction was taken when it 
was determined that position in the sangha would de¬ 
pend exclusively on seniority, and that decisions 
would be made by majority vote or consensus. An¬ 
other significant characteristic of the sangha is the fact 
that, in principle, administrative positions could not 
be inherited because monks were expected to be celi¬ 
bate. It goes without saying that to a greater or lesser 
extent all these regulations were breached in practice. 
We know, for example, that monks had property and 
that they were able to keep prebends within the fam¬ 
ily by passing administrative positions from uncle to 
nephew. Similarly, one needs to keep in mind that the 
seniority system is overruled by gender considera¬ 
tions, insofar as even the most junior monk is con¬ 
sidered senior to even the most senior nun. Despite 
this, gender-based taboos prevalent in South Asia gen¬ 
erally do not apply to Buddhists; for example, whereas 
menstruating women are not allowed to enter Hindu 


temples, their Buddhist counterparts can enter their 
own temples. More generally, it is important to note 
that even when disregarded in practice, that certain 
regulations had to be honored at least in theory es¬ 
tablishes an abstract legal framework. Even more sig¬ 
nificant is the fact that such a framework was not 
transcendentally legitimized. 

The economics of modernity 

It would be worthwhile to examine the conditions that 
may have contributed to the emergence of this radi¬ 
cally modern understanding of the world. In broad 
swathe, the process of urbanization, political central¬ 
ization, and monetarization of the economy that took 
places in northern India in the sixth century B.C.E. can 
be understood as constituting a radical change that re¬ 
quired a readjustment of the ideological system that 
includes religion. In this sense, Buddhism can be un¬ 
derstood as a critique of the new order, but also as a 
commentary. Money, for example, can be related both 
to asceticism and to the concept of dharma. Money is 
in some ways analogous to asceticism because it sym¬ 
bolizes the solidification of labor, and, insofar as it is 
not spent, money constitutes a deferral of the satisfac¬ 
tion of one’s desires. Money is also related to the con¬ 
cept of dharma in that just as all of reality can be 
analyzed in terms of dharmas, all economic interac¬ 
tions—labor, commodities, one’s position in the world 
in relation to labor—can be analyzed using money as 
the means of universal convertibility. In a hierarchical 
society in which one’s chances in life were determined 
by one’s position in the hierarchy, money, as the ulti¬ 
mate solvent, can have liberating effects. In this regard, 
insofar as it dissolves qualitative relationships into 
quantitative ones, money dissolves hierarchies, and in 
that sense it functions as does language in relation to 
sensory objects: as a label, as a mere designation. That 
in a society such as India the cash nexus can be liber¬ 
ating can be seen even today in the case of the B. R. 
Ambedkar Buddhists of Maharashtra: As Timothy 
Fitzgerald shows, besides being highly literate and re¬ 
sisting actively the power of brahmins and Marathas, 
Ambedkar Buddhists are willing to work only for cash. 

Given the importance of money in Buddhism, it is 
not surprising that it was urban groups, above all mer¬ 
chants, who identified most readily with this approach 
to life. This was also the case for the land-based gaha- 
pati, who were also early supporters of the sangha. The 
gahapati are especially relevant, not only because they 
constituted networks of traders who can be regarded 
as having helped the expansion of Buddhism; as 
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interstitial groups, the gahapati are also significant for 
comparative purposes, given analogous developments 
in the eastern Mediterranean at the time of the birth 
of another successful world religion, Christianity. Con¬ 
sidering the importance of trade and traders in the 
early history of Buddhism, it is at first surprising to 
find that the rules of discipline kept monks from hand¬ 
ling the ultimate leveler, money. But such rules can be 
understood as rendering visible the autonomy of the 
economic realm, as well as the relatively new reality of 
money as the embodiment of labor. 

Suspicion toward transcendence, an emphasis on 
contractual arrangements, and a tendency toward 
analysis and abstraction—all these characteristics can 
easily be shown to have been disregarded in practice 
long before the advent of the Mahayana. Thus, for 
every Mongkut one can point to dharmarajas, such as 
the rulers of Angkor. Similarly, the modernization of 
Thailand can be contrasted to the rigidity of southeast 
Asian polities whose Buddhist-based systems of legit¬ 
imation interfered with attempts to resist colonial ag¬ 
gression. Likewise, we can see the rationalization of 
everyday life challenged, either by the materiality of 
popular ritual or by the utopian emphasis on subjec¬ 
tivity and inner freedom cultivated by the middle 
classes. In conclusion, we may apply to Buddhism what 
we have written about modernity in general—namely, 
that the fundamental ambiguity at its core is revealed 
by the tension between the two strands at work in the 
cultivation of subjectivity: on the one hand the self- 
centered rationality of individualism, and on the other 
the ideal of internal freedom and ceaseless self¬ 
exploration exemplified by mystics. 

See also: Colonialism and Buddhism; Economics 
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MOHE ZHIGUAN 

The Mohe zhiguan is a work by Zhiyi (538-597). It was 
transcribed from his lectures by his disciple Guanding 
(561-632), and it is considered one of the “Three Great 
Works of Tiantai” and a comprehensive manual of 
Tiantai practice. The title means “The Great Calming 
and Contemplation,” zhi and guan being the Chinese 
translations of the traditional Buddhist terms samatha 
and vipasyana (Pali, vipassana). In Chinese, the first 
term means literally “stopping,” the latter “contem¬ 
plating”; for both Zhiyi distinguishes “relative” and 
“absolute” types. Relative stopping and contemplating 
are each interpreted, in typical Tiantai manner, as hav¬ 
ing three aspects: 

1. Stopping as putting an end to something. 

2. Stopping as dwelling in something. 

3. Stopping as an arbitrary name for a reality that 
is ultimately neither stopping nor nonstopping. 

1. Contemplation as comprehending something. 

2. Contemplation as seeing through something. 

3. Contemplation as an arbitrary name for a real¬ 
ity that is ultimately neither contemplation nor 
noncontemplation. 

The first sense of stopping corresponds to the second 
sense of contemplation (ending something as seeing 
through it); the second sense of stopping corresponds 
to the first sense of contemplation (dwelling in some- 
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thing as comprehending it); and the third senses of both 
correspond to each other (each is a provisional name 
for an absolute reality that can be described alternately 
as quiescent, illuminating, both, or neither). On the ba¬ 
sis of this interpervasion of stopping and contemplat¬ 
ing, Zhiyi establishes the “absolute (or perfect-sudden) 
stopping and contemplating.” Zhiyi first gives an 
overview of the ritual procedures for practice in the 
“four samadhis”: the “constantly sitting,” “constantly 
walking,” “half sitting and half walking,” and “neither 
sitting nor walking” samadhis. The first three are spe¬ 
cific ritual practices, during which Tiantai doctrinal 
contemplations were to be simultaneously applied. 
The fourth samadhi, known also as the “samadhi of 
following one’s own attention,” while also associated 
with particular texts and practices, was more broadly 
applicable. This involved the contemplation of each 
moment of subjective mental activity (good, evil, or 
neutral) as it arose, and the application of the Tiantai 
three truths doctrine to see its nature as empty, provi¬ 
sionally posited, and the mean—that is, as the absolute 
ultimate reality that pervades and includes, and is iden¬ 
tical to, all other dharmas. 

After this overview, Zhiyi describes “ten vehicles of 
contemplation.” The first of these ten vehicles is the 
contemplation of (1) the realm of the inconceivable. It 
is here that Zhiyi gives his famous teaching of “the 
three thousand quiddities inherently entailed in each 
moment of experience” (yinian sanqian). All possible 
determinacies are here to be seen not as “contained” 
in or “produced by” a single moment of experience, 
but as “identical to” each moment of experience, just 
as a thing is identical to its own characteristics and 
properties, or to its own process of becoming and per¬ 
ishing. As a supplement to this practice, Zhiyi then de¬ 
scribes nine other contemplations of the same object 
in terms of (2) bodhicitta, (3) skillful pacification of the 
mind, (4) universal refutation of all dharmas, (5) 
recognition of obstructions and throughways, (6) ad¬ 
justment of aspects of the way, (7) curative aids, (8) 
understanding stages of progress, (9) forbearance, and 
(10) freedom from attachment to spiritual attain¬ 
ments. The text applies these ten methods first to one’s 
own conditioned existence as such, and then to other 
more specific objects of contemplation, such as karma 
(action), illnesses, defilements, and so on. 

See also: Tiantai School; Vipassana (Sanskrit, Vipasyana) 
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Brook Ziporyn 


MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The monastery has been and remains the core of Bud¬ 
dhist communal life in all parts of Asia. Designated re¬ 
ligious space first appeared in India in the late centuries 
b.c.e., and the importance, size, and complexity of 
Buddhist monastery buildings increased as the religion 
traveled eastward across Central Asia to China, Korea, 
and Japan. Always constructed with local materials, 
monastery architecture adapted itself to every region 
of Asia, from desert sands to snow-covered mountains, 
and the individual structures changed according to the 
worship requirements of every branch and school of 
Buddhist Asia. Yet its fundamental purpose as a set¬ 
ting for Buddhist worship and education has remained 
constant through more than two millennia. 

Monastic architecture in South Asia 

The origins of the Buddhist monastery lie in residen¬ 
tial architecture at the time of the historical Buddha, 
Gautama Siddhartha. According to legend, a merchant 
once offered the Buddha and his congregation sixty 
dwellings for meditation and retreat. Thereafter it be¬ 
came fashionable for wealthy lay devotees to offer large 
complexes of buildings to accommodate the needs of 
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monastic life. Although each structure was probably 
made of perishable materials, such as bamboo, thatch, 
and wood, the buildings included dwellings, private 
cells, porches, storehouses, privies, promenades, wells, 
bathing chambers, and halls of unspecified purposes. 
The same multiplicity of building functions, usually in 
a secluded location but close enough to the greater 
population to allow for alms collection, would remain 
standard for monastery architecture in East Asia. The 
conversion of residential space into Buddhist space, 
including the donation of residences for transforma¬ 
tion into monasteries, would also become common in 
East Asia. 

Three structures named in Sanskrit texts or inscrip¬ 
tions of the last centuries b.c.e. are associated with early 
Indian Buddhist monastic architecture: the vihara, the 
caitya, and the stupa. All were constructed of endur¬ 
ing materials and were derived from vernacular archi¬ 
tecture in which rooms of a covered arcade enclose an 
open courtyard. In a Buddhist context, vihara refers to 
the residential cells of monks and the courtyard they 
define. Because a resident monastic population is fun¬ 
damental to religious life, the Sanskrit term vihara can, 
in certain instances, be translated as “monastery.” The 
first meaning of caitya is mound or pedestal, but the 
concept of a locus for elevation quickly gave way to a 
more general meaning of “sacred place.” In the vocab¬ 
ulary of Buddhist architecture, caitya is most often an 
adjective for hall ( caityagrha ), and the most common 
form of caitya is a rock-carved worship cave with a 
stupa inside. Some of the best examples of this kind of 
caitya hall are at Lmas Rsi in the Barabar Hills and 
Bhaja and the nearly adjacent site, Karll, both about 
one hundred kilometers southeast of Mumtaz (Bom¬ 
bay). Dated to around the third century B.C.E., the first 
century b.c.e., and the first century c.E., respectively, 
the exterior entry to each is marked by a pointed, horse- 
shoe-shaped arch known as a caitya arch. The same 
archway appears in relief sculpture from contemporary 
stupas at Bharhut and Sanci. 

Although each is best known for its monumental 
stupa and in some cases torana (gateways) with relief 
sculptures recounting the life and legends of the Bud¬ 
dha, the monasteries Sand in Madhya Pradesh, Ama- 
ravatl and Nagarjunikonda in Andhra Pradesh, and 
Taxila in present-day Pakistan included all three types 
of monuments in the late centuries b.c.e. and early cen¬ 
turies C.E. Moreover, all remained sacred sites of Bud¬ 
dhism to which architecture would be added through 
their history. Temple 17 at Sand, for instance, built 


four centuries after the monastery’s famous stupa, is 
an excellent example of a Gupta temple. 

Rock-carved monastic architecture 

Full-scale monastic complexes were also carved into 
natural rock in India. Most famous are the caitya and 
vihara of Ajanta in Aurangabad, Maharashtra. Con¬ 
sisting of twenty-eight caves excavated over ten cen¬ 
turies, Ajanta includes some of the best examples of 
architecture of the Gupta period (ca. fourth to seventh 
centuries), the stylistic pinnacle in Buddhist art pro¬ 
duction in India. Two distinctive cave types and all 
three architectural forms are preserved there. The ma¬ 
jority of caves are vihara-style, consisting of monastic 
cells enclosing a central, open, squarish space or an in¬ 
terior with pillars arranged in grid pattern. Caitya-style 
caves at Ajanta (numbers 9, 10, 19, and 26) are ellipti¬ 
cal in shape with pillar-defined arcades and a stupa at 
the interior end of the ellipse. Like the majority of caves 
at Ajanta, all the caitya-caves are Mahayana. That is, 
the Buddha image is represented, often seated on in a 
stupa, in the caitya chapels. In plan, it is hard to dif¬ 
ferentiate between a Mahayana and pre-Mahayana 
caitya- or vihara-style cave. Inside they are immediately 
distinguishable, the early ones having an unorna¬ 
mented stupa for circumambulation at the deepest 
point in the cave and the later ones with the Buddha 
image represented not only on the stupa but in other 
sculpture and murals. 

Rock-cut monasteries and temple complexes were 
constructed in India through the course of Buddhist 
history. The details of architectural style were often of 
the period, so that a Gupta monastery might house a 
building whose structure, minus the iconographic dec¬ 
oration, would be hard to distinguish from a contem¬ 
porary Hindu temple. In general, it can be said that 
Hindu architecture surged and Buddhist monastery 
construction began to wane after the Gupta period. By 
that time, however, monks and travelers from the east 
had come to India to study, and Indian Buddhists had 
traveled eastward. The midway points where meetings 
between Chinese and Indian monks occurred resulted 
in some of the most extraordinary Buddhist monas¬ 
teries known. Monasteries in these points of encounter 
in former Chinese and Russian Turkestan, the present- 
day Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region of China, and 
the republics of Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan, survive as ruins in 
oases of the death-defying mountain ranges, deserts, 
and barren wasteland that characterize Central Asia. 
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Almost every oasis had a Buddhist presence, al¬ 
though chronologies of the sites and their architecture 
are sketchy. It is similarly difficult to trace the move¬ 
ment of Buddhist sects from one to another. Datable 
materials suggest Buddhist monasteries propagated in 
Central Asia by the third century C.E. and survived un¬ 
til other religions, such as Islam, or invasions of peo¬ 
ples, such as the Mongols, destroyed them. Like most 
construction in Central Asia, monastery buildings were 
almost without exception mud brick. Some of the ear¬ 
liest Buddhist monasteries in Central Asia are in Mi- 
ran on the southern Silk Road in eastern Xinjiang 
province. An inscription and paintings date Buddhism 
in Miran to the second century c.E. Both freestanding 
temples and stupas survive. 

Buddhism was present in China by the first cen¬ 
tury C.E., and a growing number of sites such as the 
rock-carved elephant at Lianyun’gang in Jiangsu 
province attest to this fact. By the fourth century, Bud¬ 
dhist CAVE SANCTUARIES inspired by Indian models 
were carved in several regions of Xinjiang, in China 
proper, and at oases in China’s westernmost territory. 
Most famous among the cave monasteries are, from 
west to east, Kizil, Kumtura, and Bezeklik in Xinjiang; 
the Mogao and other cave-temple groups in the 
Dunhuang region and Maijishan in Gansu province 
of Western China; and Yun’gang, Tianlongshan, 
Xiangtangshan, Longmen, and Gongxian in the north 
central Chinese provinces of Shanxi, Hebei, and 
Henan. Additional cave sanctuaries have been stud¬ 
ied in China in the last two decades of the twentieth 
century, in particular in Gansu, the Ningxia Hui 
Autonomous Region, and southeastern China, giving 
way to redating and refinement of chronologies. Still, 
it is not possible to suggest a clear path of transmis¬ 
sion of Buddhism and its monasteries. Rather, mon¬ 
astery remains suggest that, from the third or fourth 
centuries through the ninth or tenth centuries, monks 
traveled and dwelt in Buddhist sites from Afghan¬ 
istan, Persia, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan in the 
West to Central China in the East, alongside practi¬ 
tioners of other faiths; their monasteries consisted 
of rock-cut caitya halls, freestanding temples, and 
stupas. The earliest monastery remains in China date 
to the fifth century. As far as can be determined, the 
dominant structures in early Chinese monasteries 
were a stupa and Buddhist worship hall, with the 
stupa often towering as a major monument in a town 
or city. 


Monastic architecture in China 

By this time, the stupa had become four-sided in plan, 
closer in appearance to multistory Chinese towers of 
the late b.c.e. and early c.E. centuries than to circular 
stupas of India or Central Asia. The Northern Wei 
(386-534) capital at Luoyang in Henan province con¬ 
tained 1,367 Buddhist structures or building com¬ 
plexes. Its two most important monasteries were 
Jimingsi, which had a seven-story pagoda, and Yong- 
ningsi, whose wooden pagoda rose 161 meters in nine 
stories. Each side of each story had three doors and six 
windows and was supported by ten pillars. The doors 
were vermilion lacquer, held in place with golden nails. 
Golden bells hung from each corner of each level. The 
great Buddha hall directly to its north was fashioned 
after the main hall of audience of the Luoyang palace. 
It contained a three-meter golden Buddha. Also fol¬ 
lowing imperial architecture, Yongningsi was enclosed 
by a 212-by-301 meter mud-earth wall, 3.3 meters 
thick, with a gate on each side; its main gate, seven bays 
across the front, was sixty-six meters high and rose 
three stories. Yongning Monastery is said to have con¬ 
tained a thousand bays of rooms, among which were 
monks’ quarters, towers, pavilions, and the main Bud¬ 
dha hall and pagoda behind one another at the center. 

The oldest wooden architecture in China survives 
at four monasteries in Shanxi province of the late 
eighth and ninth centuries of the Tang dynasty (618— 
907). Still resembling palace architecture, Buddhist 
halls also became models for sarcophagi in the Tang 
period. The most important monasteries were com¬ 
missioned by the emperor or empress, usually for na¬ 
tional capitals or sacred Buddhist peaks. 

It was still common in the Tang dynasty for impe¬ 
rial residential architecture to be transformed into a 
Buddhist monastery. The residence of the Prince of 
Wei, son of the second Tang emperor, was transformed 
in 658 into a monastery of more than four thousand 
bays of rooms with thirteen major Buddhist halls 
arranged around ten courtyards. One hall measured 
51.5 by 33 meters at the base. It was not the main hall, 
which was considerably larger. By the Tang dynasty, it 
is possible to associate building plans with Buddhist 
ceremonies. Halls used for ordination of Zhenyan 
(Shingon in Japan) monks were divided into front and 
back areas, the private back space for the initiation rite 
in which the Womb and Diamond World mandalas 
were removed from the wall and placed on a low cen¬ 
tral table or the floor. Other halls had a central inner 
space for the altar and images and an enclosing 
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The Mogao Caves at Dunhuang, China, also known as the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas. © Wolfgang Kaehler/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 


ambulatory defined by pillars. Both hall types and full- 
scale monasteries are depicted in Buddhist murals and 
paintings on silk of the period. 

From the Song (960-1279), Liao (907-1125), and 
Jin (1125-1234) dynasties, monasteries with numer¬ 
ous buildings survive all over China. As was the case 
earlier, a pagoda or multistory pavilion and main Bud¬ 
dha hall on the same building line dominated some 
monasteries. Tenth- or eleventh-century monasteries 
with pagodas or pavilions as their focus include Dule 
Monastery in Hebei province, whose pavilion and 
front gate date 984; Fogong Monastery in Shanxi, 
whose 67-meter pagoda, the tallest wooden pagoda in 
China today, dates 1056; and Fengguo Monastery in 
Liaoning, whose main hall was built in 1013. 

One of the most extensive lines of main structures 
survives at Longxing Monastery in Zhengding, Hebei 
province, where a hall to the Sixth Patriarch Huineng, 
a hall to Sakyamuni Buddha, an ordination platform, 
and a pavilion to Avalokitesvara known as Dabei or 
Foxiang Pavilion stood on the main axial line behind 
the front gate; pairs of side halls, pavilions, and tow¬ 


ers framed each major courtyard in front of one of the 
axially-positioned structures. The pairing of pagodas 
and pavilions on either side in front of a main hall be¬ 
came standard in tenth- to thirteenth-century Chinese 
Buddhist monasteries. Shanhua Monastery in Datong 
in Shanxi province consisted of a front gate, a hall of 
the three deities, and a main hall along its main build¬ 
ing line, along with two pairs of halls and a pair of 
pavilions joined to the covered arcade that enclosed it. 
One of the pavilions at both Shanhua and Longxing 
monasteries contained the sutra collection of each 
monastery. A sutra hall, often a pavilion or other 
multistory structure, was another standard feature in 
Chinese monasteries of this middle period. 

By the Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279), cen¬ 
tered in Hangzhou, monasteries of the Chan school 
dominated Buddhist architecture. The major monas¬ 
teries of this meditative school were dominated by 
seven halls arranged along a north-south line: a front 
gate, a Buddha hall, a Vairocana hall, a dharma hall, 
abbot’s quarters, and a room for seated meditation. 
Buildings for mundane affairs, such as storage halls and 
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dormitories, filled the space on either side of the main 
building line. Monks’ quarters sometimes contained a 
single huge bed on which monks meditated and slept. 

By the thirteenth century, monastery architecture in 
China was marked by great variety. The lack of con¬ 
sistency can in part be explained by numerous Bud¬ 
dhist schools and by an increasing syncretism in 
Buddhist and Daoist worship that gave rise to new 
sects. Often a twelfth- or thirteenth-century Buddhist 
monastery was architecturally indistinguishable from 
a Daoist one until one entered the halls and saw the 
statues and paintings. In addition, Daoist precincts 
could be constructed at Buddhist monasteries and 
Buddhist precincts at Daoist temple complexes. 

Lamaist monasteries in China 

By the fourteenth century, Lamaist Buddhist architec¬ 
ture also was present on the Chinese landscape. The 
most representative structure of a Lamaist Buddhist 
monastery is the bulb-shaped pagoda known as a 
dagoda, often painted white. The Lamaist pagodas of 
Miaoying Monastery, built in 1279, and in Beihai Park, 
built in 1651, still rise above much of the rest of Bei¬ 
jing’s architecture. Lamaism and its architecture dom¬ 
inated the regions of China adjacent to Tibet, the 
center of this branch of Buddhism, in particular the 
areas of Sichuan and Gansu and regions adjacent to 
them in Ningxia Hui, Qinghai, and Inner Mongolia. 
Patronized by the Manchu rulers of the last Chinese 
dynasty, Qing (1644-1911), some of the most creative 
architecture of China’s last three imperial centuries 
stands at Lamaseries. The most purely Tibetan monas¬ 
teries, in Qinghai and Sichuan, include multistory 
stone buildings with small windows and flat roofs, the 
style famous on the mountainous terrain of Tibet. The 
Sino-Tibetan style of Inner Mongolia, Ningxia, and 
Gansu, represented by Wudangzhao in Baotou or Xil- 
ituzhao in Hohhot, both in Inner Mongolia, is char¬ 
acterized by the axial arrangements seen in Chinese 
monasteries but with great sutra halls in the block style 
of Tibet, as well as numerous funerary pagodas. Often 
several buildings are interconnected into one block¬ 
like structure, but roofs may be of Chinese glazed ce¬ 
ramic tile. 

Ta’er Monastery in Qinghai is of this type. Most im¬ 
pressive are the Sino-Tibetan Lamaseries of Chengde 
(formerly Jehol) in Hebei province. Site of a summer 
palace of the Qing emperors, Chengde had twelve tem¬ 
ple complexes, known as the Eight Outer Temples 
after the eight offices through which they were ad¬ 


ministered in the eighteenth century. Often the monas¬ 
teries contain Chinese-style architecture in the front 
and Tibetan-style buildings behind. One monastery 
even had architecture that replicated the Potala 
palace in Tibet. Dominated by great sutra halls, tradi¬ 
tional buildings dedicated to, for example, the four di¬ 
vine kings, are also present at the Eight Outer Temples. 
This kind of regionalism in architecture was wide¬ 
spread in Qing China, giving way not only to scores of 
residential styles among the “minority” peoples of the 
empire, but also to Sino-Burmese Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies in Xishuangbanna in southwestern Yunnan 
province near the border with Myanmar. Traditional 
Buddhist monasteries never disappeared from China. 
Yonghegong, a princely palace in the heart of Beijing 
that was turned into a lamasery during the eighteenth 
century, with its main halls painted red and golden 
rooftops on an axial line, represents a Chinese-style 
lamasery. In other parts of China, Chan monasteries 
continued to be built and restored, especially at his¬ 
torically sacred locations, such as the four great peaks: 
These include Wutai in Shanxi province, dedicated to 
Manjusri; Putuo, the unique island setting off the coast 
of Ningbo, dedicated to Avalokitesvara; Emei in 
Sichuan, dedicated to Samantabhadra; and Jiuhua in 
Anhui, dedicated to Ksitigarbha. The later monaster¬ 
ies of traditional sects retained axial arrangements but 
were larger than their pre-fourteenth century prede¬ 
cessors, with two new hall types, the diamond hall 
and the hall of divine kings. Both halls were incorpo¬ 
rated into Lamaist construction in China. Also new in 
the fourteenth century were brick halls, nicknamed 
“beamless” halls, which stood in sharp contrast to the 
ubiquitous wooden buildings of Chinese construction. 

Monastic architecture in Korea 

Since initial contacts in Northeast Asia, things Chinese 
were transmitted to the Korean peninsula. Buddhism 
entered Korea from China officially in 372. Although 
not every Chinese Buddhist school became popular in 
Korea, most were known to Korean monks who trav¬ 
eled to China or through Chinese Buddhist mission¬ 
aries. Korean Buddhist monasteries thus contained the 
standard structures of Chinese monasteries. A stan¬ 
dard plan in Korean Buddhist monasteries has an en¬ 
try gate with a pair of divine kings on each side, 
followed by a dharma hall and main hall. 

Buddha halls, pagodas, and cave sanctuaries all are 
found in Korea. Korea’s best-known Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, Pulguksa and Sokkuram, both in the outskirts 
of KySngju, capital of the unified Silla kingdom 
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(668-935), borrow from monastery traditions of 
China and represent two distinctly Korean types of 
Buddhist architecture at the same time. Pulguksa con¬ 
sists of a front gate and two halls directly behind it, 
and smaller halls dedicated to buddhas or bodhisattvas 
in their own precincts. The entry and most of the en¬ 
closing corridors of the monastery, however, are ele¬ 
vated on stone foundations. Pulguksa’s twin pagodas 
are also made of stone, the predominant and uniquely 
Korean material of early pagodas. Sokkuram is Korea’s 
most famous Buddhist cave sanctuary. The greatest 
concentration of Buddhist rock-carved niches and 
worship spaces in Korea is on Namsan (South Moun¬ 
tain), also in the vicinity of Kybngju. The largest 
monastery in Korea is T’ongdosa, located between 
Kyongju and Pusan. One of the most noteworthy 
monasteries is Haeinsa, where an extensive set of 
woodblocks of the Korean canon survives. 

Monastic architecture in Japan 

Early Buddhist monasteries in Japan are believed to 
have followed the patterns of continental East Asia, 
transmitted directly from China or from China by way 


of Korea. Much can be learned about East Asian 
monasteries from Japan’s monasteries because more 
pre-ninth-century wooden architecture survives in 
Japan than anywhere else in East Asia. As was the case 
in contemporary China and Korea, the main structures 
of Japanese monasteries of the Nara period (710-784) 
were the Buddha hall and pagoda. Their arrangements, 
however, signaled distinctive types believed to follow 
regional variations in Korea and probably also in 
China. At Shitennoji in Osaka, for example, whose plan 
dates before the Nara period, to 593, the pagoda and 
hall are on an axial line, matching the arrangement that 
was implemented in China at Yongning Monastery in 
the late fifth or early sixth century. At Horyuji and 
Kawaharadera, the pagoda and main Buddha hall, 
known in Japan as kondo, were built side by side. 

At Asukadera, south of Nara in Asuka and dated to 
the sixth century, three kondo enclosed a dominant 
central pagoda on all but the south side. Yet another 
Nara-period plan included twin pagodas on either side 
in front of the main hall. Eighth-century monasteries 
of Japan also inform us of the range of buildings in an 
active temple complex of the early period in East Asia. 



The Great Buddha Hall at Todaiji, in Nara, Japan, built in 1692. It replaced an original of 752 that was twice destroyed by fire. 
© Robert D. Fiala, Concordia University, Seward, Nebraska. Reproduced by permission. 
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The Phoenix Hall, at the Byodoin, Kyoto, Japan. Built in 1053, it was intended as a three-dimensional representation of the Sukhavat! 
Pure Land—the Western Paradise—of Amitabha. © Sakamoto Photo Research Laboratory/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


Horyuji, for instance, had a gatehouse, kondo, pagoda, 
and covered arcade connected to the gatehouse at its 
core, as well as a south gate, lecture hall, monks’ dor¬ 
mitories, sutra library, bell tower, refectory, and ad¬ 
ministrative offices, and a separate precinct with an 
octagonal hall dedicated to Prince Shotoku (574-621). 

The Great Eastern Monastery in Nara (Todaiji) had 
south and middle gates, its main Buddha hall, another 
gate, a lecture hall, and monks’ quarters on the main 
building line, and twin pagodas, halls for ceremonies 
of the second and third moons of the year, an ordina¬ 
tion hall, and a treasure repository located elsewhere. 
None of these buildings was unique at Horyuji or 
Todaiji. Monasteries could also include shrines to 
monks or monk-founders, halls to individual buddhas 
or bodhisattvas, gardens, bathhouses, and anything 
else that offered full-service life and education to the 
monastic and sometimes lay community. Coincident 
with the move of the main capital to Heian (Kyoto) at 
the end of the eighth century, esoteric Buddhist schools 
rose in Japan. In contrast to monasteries of the Nara 
capital, early Heian-period monasteries had smaller 


buildings located in remote, often mountainous set¬ 
tings. Not only were the clergy kept distant from court 
affairs, the new mountain monasteries were primarily 
for esoteric Buddhist schools, especially Tendai and 
Shingon, which had been transmitted to Japan from 
China at the turn of the ninth century. 

Although monastery structures in the middle part 
of the Heian period remained small in comparison to 
their Nara counterparts, decoration became lavish. The 
change corresponded to the surge in Pure Land Bud¬ 
dhism, whose monasteries often included a re-creation 
of the Buddha’s paradise, or Pure Land, in the form of 
a hall with lotus pond in front of it. The Phoenix Hall 
(at the Byodoin) in Uji, once the residence of one of 
Japan’s wealthiest families, and the Golden Hall of 
Chusonji in Hiraizumi are typical Fujiwara-period 
(951-1086) monastery buildings. 

By the end of the Heian period, however, monas¬ 
teries that were much less ornate became popular. 
Single-bay square halls dedicated to Amitabha, Bud¬ 
dha of the Western Paradise, were common. Austere 
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monastery construction was characteristic of the next 
period of Japanese history, the Kamakura (1185— 
1333). Austerities were suited to Zen, the dominant 
form of Buddhism among the military rulers of Japan. 
Five great Zen monasteries and countless small ones 
covered the mountainous village of Kamakura; these 
were modeled after the great Chan mountain monas¬ 
teries of Southern Song China. The front gate of a Zen 
monastery was two stories with a triple entry and ac¬ 
cess to the second floor, where statues of the sixteen 
arhats often were found. The main hall was known as 
the butsuden, or Buddha hall. Public ceremonies were 
held in the butsuden, whereas lectures and other as¬ 
semblages of monks took place in the dharma hall, a 
structure also found in Chinese monasteries of the 
eleventh century. Both in Kamakura and in Kyoto, Zen 
monasteries consisted of public reception space used 
chiefly by the main abbot, abbot’s quarters, halls for 
study and meditation, a hall for sutra recitation, a hall 
dedicated to the monastery founder, and usually gar¬ 
dens. The abbot’s quarters traced its origins to a hum¬ 
ble single-bay square hut (hojo), the kind of dwelling 
used by the earliest Indian Buddhists, but the structure 
became increasingly important and lavish by the end 
of the Kamakura period. 

Yet another hall type in Zen monasteries was the 
shariden, the relic hall. Examples of all these structures 
remain in Kamakura and most survive at one of the 
best examples of Zen architecture outside Kamakura— 
Tofukuji in Kyoto. Whereas some Kamakura-period 
monastery architecture originated in two areas of 
China’s southeastern coast, and came to be known as 
Indian style or Tang style, in contrast to native Japan¬ 
ese style, monastery architecture of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries displayed a uniquely Japanese ar¬ 
chitectural aesthetic. As represented by the monaster¬ 
ies of the Silver and Golden pavilions, Ginkakuji and 
Kinkakuji in Kyoto, the return of the Japanese capital 
to Kyoto was coincident with a return to luxurious liv¬ 
ing among the military lords of Japan’s Muromachi 
period (1338-1573). 

Buddhist monasteries continue to be built and re¬ 
stored in China, Korea, and Japan at the beginning of 
the twenty-first century, and are preserved as historic 
relics in India and Central Asia. 

See also: Central Asia, Buddhist Art in; China, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Himalayas, Buddhist Art in; Horyuji and 
Todaiji; Japan, Buddhist Art in; Korea, Buddhist Art 
in; Monasticism; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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MONASTICISM 

The term monasticism is derived from the Greek word 
monos, which means “single” or “alone.” Despite the 
etymology, the majority of Buddhist monastics are not 
hermits or solitary wanderers. Monastics, even those 
who may choose to take up a solitary life from time to 
time, belong to the Buddhist sangha or community. 
The range of Buddhist monastic communities is quite 
extensive, including everything from extremely large 
and wealthy urban monasteries, to mid-size and small 
village monasteries, to forest, cave, and mountain 
monasteries. 

Buddhist monasticism has its origins in India and 
dates back to the lifetime of Sakyamuni Buddha. The 
earliest members of the monastic order appear to have 
led lives that alternated between wandering from place 
to place in groups and residing in parks and groves do¬ 
nated by kings and wealthy merchants. Some Buddhist 
scholars, such as Sukumar Dutt, have argued that the 
wandering lifestyle was gradually transformed into a 
more permanently settled monastic existence as a result 
of the Buddha’s requirement that monks and nuns 
cease wandering during the monsoon season. Other 
Buddhist scholars, such as Mohan Wijayaratna, have ar¬ 
gued that the first monastic complexes were the result 
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of the desire of wealthy laypeople to donate land and 
permanent structures to the sangha. Although scholars 
debate the origins of monasteries, they do agree that 
with the advent of permanent structures, there arose a 
class of monastics who remained in the monasteries per¬ 
manently to act as caretakers and administrators. 

Texts and archeological evidence reveal that shortly 
after the death of the Buddha, there were eighteen large 
Buddhist monasteries near the city of Rajagrha alone. 
The records of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims point to the 
existence, during the fifth to seventh century c.E., of 
great Buddhist monasteries and monastic universities 
in India that housed thousands of monastics from a 
variety of Buddhist traditions. The monasteries quickly 
became wealthy institutions endowed with land, build¬ 
ings, and numerous possessions. 

The Buddhist monastic order was originally made 
up of ordained male and female monastics. During 
the medieval period, however, the lineage of fully 
ordained nuns died out in the Theravada order. 
Although the formal order was gone, some women 
did continue to live as novices in nunneries. While 
novice nuns in certain countries (such as the dasa sil 
matavas in Sri Lanka) often lack the recognition and 
support that is so essential to their survival, novice 
nuns in other countries (such as the sramanerikd in 
Tibet) have enjoyed a wider network of support and 
a greater recognition of their status. Since the 1980s 
there have been moves to reintroduce the lineage of 
fully ordained nuns in certain Theravada countries 
such as Sri Lanka and Thailand, though this effort has 
often met fierce opposition from the male order. 

By the medieval period all Buddhist monastic or¬ 
ders had died out in India. By that time, Buddhist 
monasticism had already become a pan-Asian phe¬ 
nomenon. Within the last century Buddhist monastic 
institutions have not only been reestablished in India, 
but have also been founded throughout North and 
South America, Africa, Europe, and Australia. 

Monasticism and the sarigha 

In Buddhism, the monastic order is referred to as the 
sangha, which, in its strictest sense, refers specifically 
to MONKS and nuns. The sangha began when the Bud¬ 
dha accepted his first five disciples shortly after his en¬ 
lightenment. As the monastic order grew and the 
religion spread in an ever-widening radius, numerous 
disciplinary rules were put forth to govern the lives of 
the monks and nuns. Even though the rules, which are 
found in the vinaya section of the Buddhist canon, 


are very complex, the underlying intention is straight¬ 
forward: to help guide the lives of monks and nuns on 
a spiritual path and to create a unified group of 
monastics. The Buddhist monastic order functions to 
preserve and teach the Buddhist doctrine and, by dic¬ 
tating how to live in accordance with the way taught 
by Sakyamuni Buddha, the order’s rules provide an 
historical link to the past. 

The Buddha originally functioned as the head of the 
monastic order. At the time of his death he refused to 
appoint a successor; instead, the Buddhist teachings 
and disciplinary code were said to take the place of a 
central authority. Lacking a leader who could main¬ 
tain doctrinal and disciplinary congruity, the sangha 
split into several monastic traditions in the centuries 
following the death of the Buddha. The early splits in 
the sangha were often based on disputes regarding dis¬ 
cipline and led to the formation of separate vinaya 
texts. Within the first millennium following the death 
of the Buddha and continuing to the present, the dis¬ 
putes often related to doctrinal and disciplinary issues, 
thus resulting in the growth of Buddhist sects and 
schools centered around particular doctrines, texts, 
monastic leaders, and practices. 

The lack of a central authority in Buddhism may be 
seen as problematic and as the cause of internal dis¬ 
putes and divisions. In a more positive light, the open¬ 
ness to interpret Buddhist practice and doctrine has 
led to a staggering range of Buddhist monastic insti¬ 
tutions and types of monastic vocations, thus con¬ 
tributing to the adaptation of the tradition through 
time and space. As the order expanded geographically 
over time, adjustments were needed to make the tra¬ 
dition and the monastic institution acceptable to the 
people living in the various countries where the reli¬ 
gion was introduced. For example, while monks of the 
Theravada order (such as those living in Sri Lanka, 
Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia) are pro¬ 
hibited from farming and must receive their food di¬ 
rectly from the laity, the monks from the Chan 
school of East Asia are encouraged to grow their own 
food, an idea that is closely related to the Confucian 
ideal of not being a parasite to society. 

Categories of monastics 

Buddhist monasteries house many different categories 
of Buddhist monastics, from postulants seeking admis¬ 
sion into the sangha to the abbot of a monastery. Prior 
to becoming a monk or nun, a person seeking admis¬ 
sion into the sangha usually spends a probationary 
period, ranging from several days to several years, in 
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Thicksay Monastery, Leh, Ladakh, India, 1997. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by permission. 


the monastery where he or she is seeking ordination. 
During this period, the postulant learns about the 
practice of monastic life, is involved in various menial 
and demanding tasks around the monastery, and is in 
charge of taking care of the needs of the other monas¬ 
tics. This period allows the postulant as well as the 
monks and nuns of the monastery to ascertain whether 
monastic life is an appropriate choice. 

Traditionally, entrance into the Buddhist sangha 
follows a two-step process in which the postulant first 
becomes a novice ( sramanera , sramanerika ) before 
becoming a fully ordained monk (bhiksu) or nun 
( bhiksunl ). To become a novice, one must be old 
enough to scare away crows (usually interpreted to be 
seven to eight years of age). Novices must follow ten 
basic injunctions or PRECEPTS: 

1. Not killing 

2. Not stealing 

3. Not engaging in sexual activity 

4. Not lying 

5. Not taking intoxicants 


6. Not eating after midday 

7. Not watching shows or listening to musical per¬ 
formances 

8. Not wearing garlands or perfume 

9. Not sleeping on high beds 

10. Not handling gold or silver (understood to be 
money) 

Monks and nuns who remain in the order may choose, 
once they reach twenty years of age, to take a second, 
more formal “higher” ordination (upasampada ). As 
“fully ordained” monastics, monks and nuns are re¬ 
quired to follow a greater number of precepts that not 
only elaborate the ten novice precepts, but also deal 
with subjects of decorum, dress, and demeanor. Even 
though the number of precepts differ between the var¬ 
ious regions and schools as determined by the vinaya 
code that is followed, monastics rarely follow all of the 
precepts, and in some traditions in Japan and Tibet, 
for example, a married clergy was deemed acceptable 
and even preferable. 
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The categories of monks and the stages of ordina¬ 
tion outlined above are often traced back to Indian 
Buddhist practices. In actuality, many variations exist 
regarding ordination and the categories of monastics. 
One such variation pertains to whether or not becom¬ 
ing a fully ordained monastic is a permanent or tem¬ 
porary commitment. Another important variation 
concerns the upasampada ordination: While in most 
Theravada countries there are social pressures for 
novices to take the upasampada ordination once they 
reach the appropriate age, the majority of monks in 
China choose to remain novices, possibly due origi¬ 
nally to a lack of monasteries able to administer the 
monastic precepts. Moreover, most East Asian monas¬ 
tics, after becoming fully ordained, take another set of 
precepts called bodhisattva vows derived from the 
Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Sutra), which, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Mahayana tradition, are based on 
a commitment to lead all beings to enlightenment. 

Daily monastic routines 

Monastic daily routines are often centered around four 
types of activities: studying, practicing meditation, 
performing rituals, and fulfilling assigned monastery 
duties. Outside of these activities, Buddhist monastics 
have also involved themselves, from time to time, in 
politics and in social service activities like the con¬ 
struction of shelters for the homeless, schools, animal 
shelters, and hospitals. 

Generally, daily monastic routines include activities 
such as cleaning the monastery; performing a variety 
of monastery duties; honoring the Buddha, his teach¬ 
ings (dharma), the monastic community (sangha), and 
one’s own teacher; studying; chanting; and meditating. 
In addition to being restricted by the monastic code, 
the daily monastic routines are further limited by the 
actual Buddhist tradition, monastery, rank of the 
monastic, and time of the year. For instance, while cer¬ 
tain meditation-oriented monasteries might dedicate 
the majority of the day to the practice of meditation, 
the daily routine of other monasteries might focus 
more heavily on studying Buddhist texts and per¬ 
forming rituals. In addition to these differences, 
monastic routines vary between Buddhist traditions 
and countries. Whereas Theravada monks from Thai¬ 
land, Myanmar (Burma), or Laos might go out in the 
early morning to collect alms and must refrain from 
eating after midday, Mahayana monks from China, 
Taiwan, Korea, and Japan rarely seek alms and may 
partake in an evening meal (sometimes called a “med¬ 


icine meal”). Daily monastic routines may also change 
depending upon the time of year. For example, 
whereas monks living in certain S5n (Chinese, Chan) 
monasteries in Korea might meditate for over fourteen 
hours a day during the retreat seasons (summer and 
winter), they may devote little time to meditation dur¬ 
ing the nonretreat season. During this time, monks of¬ 
ten visit other monasteries, travel on pilgrimages, and 
engage in various other projects around the monastery, 
such as gardening, farming, and construction work. 

Buddhist monastic routines are also punctuated by 
monthly rituals and ceremonies that may vary in form 
and content between the different Buddhist traditions. 
One such monthly ritual commonly practiced in the 
Theravada tradition is the posadha (Pali, uposatha) rit¬ 
ual, which is held semimonthly on new moon and full 
moon days. In this ritual, the disciplinary code is re¬ 
cited and the members of the monastic community are 
asked whether or not they have broken any of the pre¬ 
cepts. This confessional ritual creates a sense of unity 
within the monastic community and encourages self¬ 
scrutiny and monastic purity, which are necessary for 
spiritual progress. 

The posadha ritual is slowly gaining in renewed pop¬ 
ularity in certain Mahayana countries such as Taiwan 
and Korea. In monasteries where the ritual is not prac¬ 
ticed, other monthly and semimonthly rituals may take 
its place. It is common in the Korean Son tradition, 
for instance, that every fortnight during the new and 
full moons days the abbot gives a lecture and may even 
administer the bodhisattva precepts to the monks. 
Usually this lecture covers various aspects of the Bud¬ 
dha’s or other famous Buddhist monks’ teachings, as 
well as brief instructions on meditation. 

Yearly rituals and celebrations also play an impor¬ 
tant role in monastic routines. One of the most pop¬ 
ular and important annual Buddhist ceremonies is the 
celebration of the Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, and 
death. This ceremony usually occurs during the full 
moon of the fourth lunar month (usually late April or 
early May) of each year. In anticipation of this very im¬ 
portant celebration, monks in the week leading up to 
the full moon begin thoroughly cleaning the monastery 
and decorating it with handmade paper lanterns. Dur¬ 
ing this ritual, the laity flock to their local monastery, 
where they wander in and around the monastic build¬ 
ings, meet with the monks and nuns, partake in cer¬ 
tain rituals, and attend lectures on various aspects of 
the Buddha’s life and teachings. 
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Relationship between the monastic institution 
and the laity 

The survival of the Buddhist monastic order depends 
on two factors: men and women who desire to take up 
the monastic life and the LAITY who support them. 
From the earliest period, it was the laity who funded 
the construction of the first Buddhist monasteries in 
India and beyond. 

Despite the fact that a monastic “goes forth” 
( pravrajita ) from society when he or she enters the 
sangha, monks and nuns remain deeply connected to 
the laity in a symbiotic manner. The laity ideally sup¬ 
plies the four requisites (food, clothing, shelter, and 
medicine) to the monks and nuns in exchange for 
guidance and spiritual support in the form of sermons 
and the performance of rituals. The interaction be¬ 
tween monastics and the laity varies considerably de¬ 
pending on the type of monastery: Whereas residents 
of forest, cave, and mountain monasteries tend to have 
more limited contact with the laity, monastics living 
in village and city monasteries often have close ties with 
the laity. Indeed, along with serving as centers where 
the laity could receive instructions on Buddhist doc¬ 
trine and practices, these urban and village monaster¬ 
ies functioned and may still function as educational 
centers that teach religious and secular subjects. 

Underlying the symbiotic relationship between the 
monastic order and the laity is the very important 
concept of merit. As the monastic order is made up 
of people who represent, perpetuate, and follow the 
teachings of the Buddha, the monastic institution it¬ 
self is said to be the highest field of merit and there¬ 
fore most worthy of offerings. According to this 
system, donating to the monastic order is one of the 
most wholesome acts a person can perform and any¬ 
thing donated to the sangha increases the donor’s 
store of merit. Not only does this merit ensure good 
fortune and more propitious rebirths in the future, it 
can also be transferred to others who need it, such as 
a deceased relative. 

See also: Chanting and Liturgy; Councils, Buddhist; 
Economics; Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; Merit 
and Merit-Making; Repentance and Confession 
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MONASTIC MILITIAS 

Monastic militias (Chinese, sengping, Korean, sung- 
bydng, Japanese, sohei ) is a generic term for armed 
members of the sangha or the private armed forces 
employed by Buddhist monasteries. The term monas¬ 
tic militia is not a Buddhist one, but was coined by 
Confucian historians and its use cannot be attested ear- 
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Her than circa 1451 in Korea, 1682 in China, or 1715 
in Japan. Although the term is relatively late, it can be 
used to retrospectively designate earlier phenomena. 
Buddhist scriptures prohibit the use of force and the 
taking of life. Nonetheless, East Asian history records 
many instances during times of political conflict, re¬ 
gional unrest, dynastic change, or foreign invasion 
when Buddhist institutions relied on armed forces to 
defend their interests. During the years from 1553 to 
1555, for example, Chinese monastic forces fought 
alongside government troops to repel coastal raiders. 
Likewise, in 1592 Korean Buddhist monks formed 
armed bands to help fight invading Japanese armies. 

Neither Chinese nor Korean examples, however, 
have been as historically prominent or as well studied 
as those of early and medieval Japan. Throughout most 
of that period the institutions of secular government 
in Japan derived legitimation from the divine protec¬ 
tion of buddhas (enshrined in temples) and local gods 
(placated at shrines), while the temples and shrines en¬ 
gaged in the secular activities of controlling large tracts 
of land and the people who worked thereon. Begin¬ 
ning in the tenth century, major shrines (such as Ise) 
developed the tactic of protesting unfavorable govern¬ 
ment actions by sending armed bands of men to the 
capital, where they would parade the divine body of 
the gods in front of the residences of terrified govern¬ 
ment officials. Major Buddhist centers (Mount Hiei, 
Onjoji, Kofukuji, Todaiji, etc.) soon adopted this tac¬ 
tic. By the end of the eleventh century, they were 
directing their armed forces not just to protest gov¬ 
ernment authorities but also to attack one another. 

Mount Hiei, the main center of the Japanese Tendai 
school, became infamous for its men of arms. During 
the twelfth century they repeatedly attacked and 
burned Onjoji, a rival Tendai center. English-language 
accounts of these conflicts frequently render the term 
sohei as “warrior monks,” although membership in 
those armed bands was not limited to the clergy, but 
consisted primarily of laborers ( shuto, jinin, etc.) in 
various degrees of servitude to the temples and shrines. 
The warlord Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) campaigned 
to eliminate the military power of Japanese Buddhist 
institutions beginning with Mount Hiei, which he 
torched in 1571. His successor Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
(1537-1598) successfully concluded this campaign in 
1585 when he defeated the Shingon school’s strong¬ 
hold of Negoroji and eradicated monastic militias 
from Japan. 


See also: Hyujong; Martial Arts; War; Yujong 
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MONGOLIA 

In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, a 
confederation of Mongol tribes rose up in Outer and 
Inner Mongolia under the leadership of Genghis Khan 
(Chinggis Khan, named Temujin, 1162?—1227). 
Though the Mongols had certainly had contact with 
Buddhist neighbors (Jurchen, Tanguts, and Chinese), 
Genghis continued to support indigenous shamanist 
practices. However, following his death in 1227 and 
the subsequent conquest of China and much of 
Central and Western Asia by his sons and grandsons, 
Buddhism—specifically Tibetan Buddhism—began 
to have a significant impact on Mongolian concepts 
of rulership and empire. 

Buddhism during the Mongol Yuan dynasty 
(1260-1368) 

Genghis’s son Ogodei (r. 1229-1241) established a 
Mongol empire that stretched from Korea (occupied 
in 1238) to present-day Poland and Hungary (1241). 
Ogodei’s second son, Godan Khan, invaded Tibet sev¬ 
eral times and in 1244 brought three prominent Ti¬ 
betan Sa skya (Sakya) lamas as guests (or hostages) 
to his court in Liangzhou (modern Gansu province). 
They were Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita, 
1182-1251), head of the Sa skya pa, and his two 
nephews, ’Phags pa (1235-1280) and Phyag na rdo rje 
(1239-1267). Under duress, Sa skya Pandita wrote a 
letter to Tibet’s great nobles and lamas praising Go- 
dan Khan, but he also initiated him into Tibetan Bud- 
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dhist practice, thereby trading political control of Ti¬ 
bet for spiritual authority over the Mongol khan. 
Mongol rule over Tibet was formally achieved in 1252 
by Ogodei’s nephew, Mongke (r. 1251-1259), whose 
guru was the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) master, miracle 
worker, and eventual second Karma pa, Karma Pak- 
shi (1204-1283). 

Mongke’s successor and brother, Kublai Khan 
(Qubilai Khan, r. 1260-1294) followed Godan Khan’s 
example when he proclaimed himself emperor of the 
Chinese Yuan dynasty in 1260. Urged by his wife 
Chabi, Kublai allowed ’Phags pa to initiate him into 
the Hevajra Tantra on the promise that he would gain 
the intelligence and compassion of the great protector 
Mahakala. Tibetan Vajrayana Buddhism offered 
worldly benefits to the emperor as well. By naming 
’Phags pa guoshi (national preceptor) and, ten years 
later, dishi (imperial preceptor), the two reigned side- 
by-side as “sun and moon” in an ostensibly balanced 
yon mchod (patron-lama) relationship. ’Phags pa acted 
as the Mongols’ agent in Tibet and as head of their 
Zongshiyuan (court of the general administration of 
Buddhism), the office in charge of religious institu¬ 
tions throughout the empire. Kublai’s protection and 
patronage of the Tibetan Sa skya pa signaled his aus¬ 
picious status as a world-ruling Buddhist cakravartin 
(wheel-turning king), though he also encouraged an 
atmosphere of religious tolerance, even sponsoring de¬ 
bates at court between Buddhists and Daoists. In 1345 
Kublai was posthumously celebrated at the Juyong- 
guan, a grand stone stupa-gate constructed northeast 
of the Mongol capital at Dadu (modern Beijing), where 
a multilingual inscription asserted his identity as 
“benevolent king” and “ManjusrI-emperor.” Kublai’s 
representation as an emanation of ManjusrI, the bo- 
dhisattva of wisdom, who, it was believed, dwelled in 
China’s Wutaishan (Five Terrace Mountains in mod¬ 
ern Shanxi province), was a strategic move designed to 
solidify waning Mongol control over north China. 

Mongolian Buddhism after the fall of the Yuan 
dynasty (late fourteenth to sixteenth centuries) 

The Mongol Yuan dynasty was not long able to rule 
China effectively after Kublai’s death, however. By the 
middle of the fourteenth century, they had lost con¬ 
trol of southern China and, in 1368, the Yuan was top¬ 
pled by a former Chinese Buddhist monk, Zhu 
Yuanzhang, who founded the Ming dynasty. With the 
collapse of their East Asian empire, the Mongols re¬ 
treated beyond the Great Wall. Evidence of their con¬ 
tinued devotion to Buddhism is sparse in the centuries 


following the end of the Yuan. Buddhist practice was 
mainly limited to the Genghisid aristocracy, who re¬ 
tained limited political control in the Chahar region of 
eastern Inner Mongolia as the Northern Yuan. In the 
late sixteenth century, however, as the Ming dynasty 
began to decay, a number of khans moved to rebuild 
the Mongol empire. Among them was a Western Mon¬ 
gol of the Turned tribe, Altan (the Golden) Khan (r. 
1543-1582). Altan drove the Northern Yuan east to 
Liaodong, captured Ogodei’s old Outer Mongolian 
capital, Kharakhorum, and forged an alliance with the 
Ming. Altan was not a blood descendant of Genghis 
Khan, however, which proved to be an obstacle in his 
attempts to forge a new Mongolian confederation. Fol¬ 
lowing an initiation into Tibetan Buddhism presaged 
in a dream, in 1577 he arranged to meet the Dge LUGS 
(Geluk) lama Bsod nams rgya mtsho (1543-1588) at 
Kokonor, in modern Qinghai province (Amdo). Bsod 
nams rgya mtsho was in the direct lineage of Tsong 
kha pa (1357—1419), the founder of the Dge lugs or¬ 
der. At Kokonor the two exchanged titles: Bsod nams 
rgya mtsho recognized Altan as Kublai Khan’s incar¬ 
nation, and Altan gave Bsod nams rgya mtsho a new 
title, Dalai (meaning “ocean” in Mongolian) Lama. 
Bsod nams rgya mtsho became the third in the Dalai 
Lama lineage, with two of his predecessors posthu¬ 
mously named as the first and second. This exalted ti¬ 
tle and Mongol support gave the Dge lugs pa an 
advantage in their ongoing struggles with the Bka’ 
brgyud pa, who were advisers to the Tibetan kings, and 
the Sa skya pa. The Mongols had once again become 
an essential component in the power structure of Ti¬ 
betan Buddhism. 

To honor Bsod nams rgya mtsho, Altan Khan built 
a monastery, Byang chen theg chen chos ‘khor gling, 
at his capital Koke qota (modern Hohhot in Inner 
Mongolia). There, following Altan’s decree prohibit¬ 
ing shamanist practices, the third Dalai Lama used the 
fire MANDALA of Mahakala to burn ongod, shamanist 
ancestral images. By Altan Khan’s order, the deities of 
Tibetan Buddhism quickly replaced many of the spir¬ 
its of shamanism, while in the following decades the 
shamanist spirits of important Mongolian mountains 
were incorporated whole into an expanding Buddhist 
pantheon. 

The Dge lugs pa’s willingness to ally themselves with 
Mongol khans brought other candidates forward. 
Among them was Genghis’s descendant, Abadai Khan 
of the Outer Mongolian Khalkha tribe, who met with 
Bsod nams rgya mtsho at Koke qota in 1576 or 1577, 
where he was entitled as khan. Abadai Khan returned 
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to Khalkha to found the Tusheet khanate and to build 
Erdeni Zuu, a monastery at Ogodei’s old capital of 
Kharakhoram modeled on Altan Khan’s monastery in 
Koke qota. After failing to recruit Dge lugs pa lamas 
to come to Khalkha for his monastery’s consecration, 
Abadai enlisted local Sa skya pa lamas. As a result, 
Erdeni Zuu continued to be allied with the Sa skya pa, 
even long after the Khalkha khans solidly came to sup¬ 
port the Dge lugs pa. 

In 1588 the third Dalai Lama died en route to Mon¬ 
golia. Altan Khan, sensing a brilliant opportunity, 
pushed to have his own great-grandson recognized as 
the fourth Dalai Lama, who was named Yon tan rgya 
mtsho (1589-1617). Despite this prestigious coup, 
through the first decades of the seventeenth century 
Inner Mongolia remained contested ground. The 
Northern Yuan emperor, Ligdan Khan (r. 1605-1634), 
a devout Buddhist, patronized the Sa skya pa and sup¬ 
ported a complete Mongolian translation of the Bka 
’gyur (a project later emulated in a woodblock printed 
version by the Manchu Kangxi emperor, r. 1660- 
1723). In 1617 Ligdan was given a golden image of Ma- 
hakala that was said to have been made by ’Phags pa 
and used in Kublai’s campaigns against south China. 
Ligdan enshrined it at the center of his capital in Cha- 
har. As he retreated west in the face of Manchu incur¬ 
sions in 1634, the Mahakala and all the powers that 
accompanied it fell into Manchu hands. In 1636 they 
took the image and installed it in the center of their 
ancestral capital, Mukden, later moving it to Beijing. 

Mongolian Buddhism and the Manchus 

Meanwhile, in Tibet, the fifth Dalai Lama enlisted the 
support of Gushri Khan of the Qoshot, who had es¬ 
tablished himself in the Kokonor region. In 1642 
Qoshot troops defeated the rivals of the fifth Dalai 
Lama and the Dge lugs, most notably the king of 
Gtsang. This year traditionally marks the beginning of 
the Dalai Lamas’ rule over Tibet. However, it was only 
with the death of Gushri Khan in 1656 that the fifth 
Dalai Lama became the unrivaled ruler of Tibet. 

Some years earlier, in 1639, Abadai’s son, the 
Tusheet Khan Gombodorji (1594—1655), had had his 
own young son, known as Ondiir Gegen or Zanabazar 
(1634-1723), initiated as a Buddhist monk at Erdeni 
Zuu before a convocation of Khalkha lords. The boy 
traveled to Tibet with a large retinue in 1651, where 
the fifth Dalai Lama recognized him as an incarnation 
of the famous historian Taranatha (1575-1634), a 
member of a rival order, the Jonang pa, who had spent 


years missionizing in Mongolia. The Dalai Lama gave 
Ondiir Gegen the title Rje btsun dam pa (Mongolian, 
Bogdo Gegen) and charged him with establishing the 
Dge lugs pa in Khalkha. Ondiir Gegen is credited with 
building numerous monasteries, the primary of which 
was a traveling collection of yurts, Urga (from Mon¬ 
golian orgob, “palace”) or Da Khuree (Great Circle), 
where he reigned as Rje btsun dam pa Khutukhtu 
(Mongolian for incarnate lama) of Urga. He also de¬ 
signed rituals; established religious festivals, among 
them the annual Maitreya Festival; borrowed from the 
Panchen Lama’s monastery, Bkra shis lhun po; and 
produced brilliant paintings and sculptures. In 1691, 
pressed by the onslaughts of Galdan, khan of the West¬ 
ern Mongolian Dzungar tribe, Ondiir Gegen led the 
Khalkha lords to Dolonnor, Inner Mongolia, to seek 
the protection of the Qing Kangxi emperor. The em¬ 
peror and his lama subsequently spent considerable 
time together in Beijing and at Wutaishan. When first 
the emperor and then Ondiir Gegen died in 1723, the 
latter’s remains were enshrined at imperial expense at 
a new, palatial Chinese-style monastery, Amarbayas- 
galant khiid (hermitage), south of Lake Baikal. 

The Qing emperors, following the Mongols’ prece¬ 
dent, were recognized by the fifth Dalai Lama as ema¬ 
nations of ManjusrI. They maintained close diplomatic 
relations with the great lamas of Tibet and Mongolia. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, hun¬ 
dreds of Mongolian lamas flooded into the Qing cap¬ 
ital at Beijing, where they were mainly housed at the 
Huangsi (Yellow Monastery) and the Yonghegong 
(Palace of Harmony). The lineage that forged the clos¬ 
est ties to the Qing emperors was that of the Lcang skya 
Khutukhtus, who were granted primacy over the Dge 
lugs pa Buddhists of Inner Mongolia. Particularly 
effective was the third incarnation, Rol pa’i rdo rje 
(1719-1786). Born in Amdo of a Monguor (Ti- 
betanized Mongol) family, Rol pa’i rdo rje was brought 
to the Songzhu Monastery in Beijing as a child during 
the reign of the Yongzheng emperor (r. 1723-1735) 
and raised with Yongzheng’s eventual heir, Hongli, 
who reigned as the Qianlong emperor (r. 1736-1795). 
Qianlong’s reign marks the height of Mongolian and 
Tibetan Buddhist prestige and power at the Qing court. 
Rol pa’i rdo rje initiated the emperor into the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra in 1745, taught him Tibetan and San¬ 
skrit, and accompanied him on regular pilgrimages to 
Wutaishan. Rol pa’i rdo rje was also an invaluable ad¬ 
viser in the emperor’s efforts to control the process of 
incarnation among the powerful lineages of Tibet and 
Mongolia, and in his many projects in Buddhist art, 
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The monastery of Erdeni Zuu in Kharakhorum, Mongolia, founded in 1585. It is now a museum. © Nik Wheeler/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 


architecture, translation, and publishing in Beijing, 
Chengde (Jehol), Dolonnor, and beyond. 

The Mongolian lineages of the Rje btsun dam pa 
Khutukhtus of Urga and the ICang skya Khutukhtus 
of Beijing and Inner Mongolia, as well as many other 
Mongolian lineages, were perpetuated through incar¬ 
nation into the twentieth century. The Qing closely 
controlled this process to the end of the dynasty and 
found all the Rje btsun dam pa Khutukhtus after 
Ondiir Gegen’s immediate successor in Tibet. Few of 
Ondiir Gegen’s incarnations (with the exception of the 
fourth) exhibited his spiritual or political brilliance; in 
fact, few lived to reach adulthood. The eighth in the 
line (1870/1-1924) was brought to Urga from Tibet in 
1876 and eventually found himself enthroned as Bogdo 
Khan, a Mongolian title previously reserved for the 
Qing emperors, upon the fall of the Qing empire in 
1912. He played a dual role as leader of the Mongo¬ 
lian Dge lugs pa and head of the new (Outer) Mon¬ 
golian state until his death from syphilis in 1924. His 


incarnation, the ninth Bogdo Gegen, was found 
shortly after, but by then Mongolia was in the midst 
of political chaos and the new incarnation was forced 
into exile. 

Mongolian Buddhism in the twentieth century 

Through the 1930s and 1940s Buddhist themes were 
deployed as propaganda by various contending forces. 
Among them were the Japanese, who during their oc¬ 
cupation of Manchuria claimed Japan was Shambhala; 
the Russians, who made the same claim about the So¬ 
viet Union, even as others hinted that V. I. Lenin was 
an incarnation of Glang dar ma, the apostate ninth- 
century Tibetan king; and the Chinese, who spread ru¬ 
mors that the Panchen Lama, then in exile in China, 
would invade Mongolia leading the armies of Sham¬ 
bhala. Other would-be rulers, among them Jamt- 
sarano, a Buriat Mongol and a practicing Buddhist, 
urged a revitalization of Buddhism that would recap¬ 
ture the principles of Sakyamuni. His renewal move- 
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ment failed to convince the new communist-led gov¬ 
ernment of the People’s Republic of Mongolia, how¬ 
ever, and, in 1937, following the precedent set by 
Joseph Stalin’s repression of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Buddhism was banned. The Mongolian gov¬ 
ernment executed thousands of lamas, burned monas¬ 
teries to the ground, and destroyed religious books and 
images. Beginning with the collapse in 1991 of the So¬ 
viet Union, to which the People’s Republic of Mongo¬ 
lia was tied as an unofficial satellite, Buddhism began 
to resurface in both Outer Mongolian and in Russian 
Buriatia. Gandantegchinling, the main monastery in 
Ulan Bator (located at the last site of Urga); Amar- 
bayasgalant khiid, where Ondiir Gegen’s remains were 
once enshrined (and whence they were apparently 
stolen); Erdeni Zuu; and other monasteries in Outer 
Mongolia began to rebuild their monastic populations, 
both through the return of former monks, by then el¬ 
derly, and the entrance into monastic life of new ini¬ 
tiates. By contrast, in Inner Mongolia, an autonomous 
region of the People’s Republic of China, Buddhism 
has been submitted to the same Chinese state control 
as exists in Tibet. 
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MONKS 

The English word monk derives from the Latin mona- 
chus, originally referring to a religious hermit, but 
eventually coming to mean instead a male member of 
a religious order living in a community of other re- 
nunciants devoted to the performance of religious du¬ 
ties. Similarly, while terms for monk in the Buddhist 
tradition (Sanskrit, bhiksu or sramana; Pali, bhikkhu or 
samana ) are rooted in words connoting mendicancy 
and austerity, the Buddhist monk is more generally un¬ 
derstood as a member of a community of religious re- 
nunciants (the sangha) who has undergone a formal 
ordination ceremony conducted by a quorum of fully 
ordained monks. In addition to the fully ordained 
monk (bhiksu), novice monks ( sramanera ) may also 
be considered members of the monastic community. 

Hence, one way to understand what it means to be 
a Buddhist monk is to examine the collective to which 
monks belong, a line of inquiry readers can pursue un¬ 
der entries for sangha and monasticism. It is equally 
useful, however, to focus on smaller groups or types of 
monks within this larger community, and to examine 
the most common motivations for becoming a 
monk—subjects not necessarily covered in compendia 
of monastic regulations or discussions of the history 
of the monastic community as a whole. 

Ascetics 

One such type is the ascetic monk, who devotes him¬ 
self to physical austerities. Almost all monks are as¬ 
cetics in a loose sense of the term, since becoming a 
monk involves renunciation of certain sensual plea¬ 
sures, usually including avoidance of sex, adornment, 
and alcohol. But some monks are drawn to the chal¬ 
lenge of greater acts of self-denial. These may involve 
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fasting, sleep deprivation, self-mutilation, and various 
other sorts of physical trials. Reasons for a man to pur¬ 
sue such a life are various, including an attempt to pu¬ 
rify the body, to experiment with states and insights 
achieved through mortification of the body, a desire 
for the prestige that society renders ascetic virtuosi, and 
even, in some cases, dementia and masochism. One or 
more of these factors coalesce in the ascetic, one type 
of Buddhist exemplar. 

The Buddha himself is an ambivalent model for the 
ascetic monk. In one of the most memorable episodes 
in accounts of the Buddha’s life, he rejects extreme aus¬ 
terities after nearly starving himself to death, and, 
much to the dismay of his disciples, begins to take food 
after realizing that enlightenment cannot be achieved 
on an empty stomach. In the context of ancient India, 
with its strong traditions of severe asceticism, the Bud¬ 
dha cannot be said to have promoted an extreme va¬ 
riety of self-mortification. Nevertheless, the stories of 
the Buddha’s ascetic feats before this realization, in¬ 
cluding acts he committed in previous lives, have in¬ 
spired many to follow his earlier example. Another 
important early exemplar of the ascetic path was the 
Buddha’s disciple Mahakasyapa, known as “the fore¬ 
most of those who observe the austere discipline.” Ma¬ 
hakasyapa engaged in long bouts of uninterrupted 
meditation, isolated in a cave, and wearing only robes 
made of coarse rags, cast off by others. So immune was 
he to sensual concerns that, according to one account, 
he once accepted and ate an offering from a leprous 
woman into which a piece of her rotted finger had ac¬ 
cidentally fallen. 

For monks outside of India, more proximate mod¬ 
els for ASCETIC PRACTICES are readily found in accounts 
of local monks in Tibet, Thailand, China, Vietnam, and 
elsewhere. Supernormal powers are one of the by¬ 
products of ascetic practice. Mahakasyapa, for in¬ 
stance, was said to be able to fly. Stories of strange and 
wondrous abilities are often attached to such figures 
and are among the reasons monks have chosen to pur¬ 
sue ascetic training. In modern times, Buddhists 
throughout the world have, following a general trend, 
become increasingly uncomfortable with extreme 
forms of asceticism, but the ascetic impulse at some 
level continues to provide a key motivation for men to 
become monks and for the laity to follow them. 

Scholars 

If the ascetic lifestyle appeals to those attracted to phys¬ 
ical and at times even anti-intellectual practice, the 
model of the scholar monk provides inspiration for 


men drawn to the study and explanation of Buddhist 
doctrine, ritual, and history. For much of the history 
of Buddhism, monasteries were centers of learning, 
equipped with excellent libraries and staffed with eru¬ 
dite monks. Indeed, in premodern Sri Lanka and 
Burma (Myanmar), monasteries served as schools for 
neighboring children, providing basic education in 
reading and writing as well as Buddhist knowledge. 
Even in China, with its strong tradition of secular 
learning, candidates preparing for the imperial civil 
service examinations would often study in monaster¬ 
ies for the discipline and tranquility, not to mention 
books, to be found there. As in the case of asceticism, 
a model for the scholar-monk could readily be found 
among the Buddha’s most prominent disciples in the 
person of Sariputra, known among the Buddha’s dis¬ 
ciples as “foremost in wisdom.” Praised for his prodi¬ 
gious memory, astute questioning, and ability to refute 
false doctrines in pointed debate, Sariputra was also 
the paradigmatic saint of the most abstruse, formal 
branch of Buddhist knowledge, abhidharma. All cul¬ 
tures where Buddhism is practiced have produced 
monks known for their erudition, primarily in Bud¬ 
dhist learning, but also in fields not directly related to 
Buddhism, such as painting, poetry, calligraphy, engi¬ 
neering, and medicine. The Japanese monk Kukai 
(774-835), for instance, in addition to his considerable 
contributions to the development of Buddhist thought 
in Japan, is also known as one of Japan’s greatest cal¬ 
ligraphers, poets, and lexicographers, credited with 
compiling the oldest extant dictionary in Japan and 
even, some claim, with inventing the kana syllabary— 
the foundation of modern written Japanese. In mod¬ 
ern times it is not uncommon for scholastically 
inclined monks to pursue academic degrees at home 
and abroad, and to teach in secular institutions. 

Administrators 

While not, at first glance, as glamorous as the other¬ 
worldly ascetic or the brilliant scholar, the institu¬ 
tional leader, responsible for monastic administration 
and the performance of ceremony is essential to the 
survival of the sangha. On a mundane level, monas¬ 
tic administrators are charged with soliciting funds 
and overseeing the performance of ritual for lay pa¬ 
trons. They also set standards for the monastery, in 
some cases earning a monastery a reputation for rigor, 
intellectual activity, or splendor of ceremony. Institu¬ 
tional leaders may be either conservative monks, 
determined to maintain traditional standards, or re¬ 
formers, intent on introducing change to the Buddhist 
order or to society in general. In the twentieth- 
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Monks at a ceremony at Biechuan Monastery, Guangdong, China, 1987. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by per¬ 
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century, Buddhists have turned to such reform monks 
to meet the challenge of finding new sources of rev¬ 
enue with the emergence of radically different national 
economies, and of opposing or incorporating new in¬ 
tellectual and social trends, including socialism, fem¬ 
inism, and the findings of modern science. Leading 
Buddhist monks now establish universities and hos¬ 
pitals, instigate missionary programs abroad, and at 
times exercise considerable political influence. In Tai¬ 
wan and Sri Lanka, monks have stood for political of¬ 
fice. Less directly, but more importantly, leading 
monks shape the political opinions of their followers 
and control substantial economic resources. While 
some express discomfort with the prestige and power 
that accrue to institutional leaders, seemingly at odds 
with the traditional monastic imperative to renounce 
such values, others see them as admirable and neces¬ 
sary for protecting and disseminating Buddhist beliefs 
and practices. 

Eccentrics and degenerates 

Standing outside these conventional types, on the mar¬ 
gins of the monastic community, are monks known 


for their eccentricity. The “holy fool,” a monk who ap¬ 
pears to be mad or stupid but is in fact enlightened, is 
a stock figure in much of Buddhist art and literature. 
Such figures are often credited with supernatural pow¬ 
ers to foresee the future, heal the sick, and influence 
the weather. The fifth-century Chinese thaumaturge, 
Baozhi, for instance, was known to wander the streets 
making incomprehensible statements. Only later were 
his statements understood to have predicted impor¬ 
tant events. In modern times, some monks are known 
for their bizarre, unpredictable behavior and willing¬ 
ness to break monastic regulations on the grounds that 
a full appreciation of doctrines of nonduality and 
emptiness renders conventional restrictions moot. At¬ 
titudes toward such figures are necessarily ambivalent, 
as it is often difficult to distinguish between an en¬ 
lightened holy man, beyond the ken of ordinary 
morals, and a charlatan. 

Individual monks may be more drawn to one of the 
types of monks described above over another, but few 
monks would openly challenge the legitimacy of any 
of them: Ascetics, scholars, institutional leaders, and 
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even enlightened eccentric monks are all, for the most 
part, positive images. Equally prominent in ah cultures 
where Buddhism is practiced, however, is the negative 
image of the corrupt, degenerate monk. In Buddhist 
writings, perhaps the most famous bad monk was De- 
vadatta, cousin and disciple to the Buddha, who out 
of envy and ambition tried repeatedly to thwart the 
Buddha’s goals, at one point even attempting to poi¬ 
son him, an act for which he was, in the end, consigned 
to hell. Equally vile was Mahadeva, said to have had 
sex with his mother before killing both his parents, af¬ 
ter which he sought ordination in a desperate attempt 
to redeem himself. As a monk, his most significant act 
was to propose five controversial theses that led to dis¬ 
sension within the sangha. Legends such as these prob¬ 
ably grew out of attempts to vilify proponents of rival 
schools or factions. Descriptions of malicious, insin¬ 
cere monks are common in Buddhist writings, where 
they are condemned and employed as a pedagogical 
device to inspire more noble monks to avoid their ex¬ 
ample. Because of this rhetorical aspect in such stories, 
one must be cautious before accepting accounts of im¬ 
moral monks as accurate descriptions of real behavior, 
even when such accounts come from Buddhist sources. 

Outside of Buddhist sources, the corrupt monk is 
also a stock figure in non-Buddhist literature, where 
monks are often portrayed as only pretending to ac¬ 
cept Buddhist principles of renunciation and detach¬ 
ment in order to better achieve the most base and 
worldly aims. The characteristics of such monks de¬ 
pend in part on the mores of their country of origin. 
In China, for instance, where vegetarianism is an im¬ 
portant part of the monk’s identity, monks are often 
portrayed as secretly satisfying their cravings for meat 
and wine. And sexually depraved, insatiable monks ap¬ 
pear in the literature of all cultures where Buddhism 
is practiced. Again, it is often difficult to assess the ac¬ 
curacy of such characterizations. While from ancient 
times to the present there have no doubt always been 
monks of questionable ethics ready to violate their 
vows for selfish intent, many such accounts are prod¬ 
ucts of lay fantasy rather than accurate descriptions of 
actual monks. 

Grouping the entire monastic community into a few 
ideal types masks its diversity. In addition to joining 
the sangha for ascetic training, to investigate Buddhist 
doctrine, to promote Buddhist institutions, or for less 
lofty motives, some join because of social obligation, 
whether out of the custom of becoming a monk for a 
short period as in Thailand and Burma, or to fulfill a 
vow made by one’s parents. Men become monks after 


failing in the secular world or after becoming disillu¬ 
sioned with secular success. They may seek tonsure out 
of a yearning for tranquility, contempt for the materi¬ 
alism and pettiness of ordinary society, or out of a 
sense of boredom. In short, the list of reasons for be¬ 
coming a Buddhist monk is long and varied. It is in 
part because of this diversity of character and motive 
that the monastic vocation has held such an enduring 
appeal for so many and that monks have played such 
an influential role in all of the societies in which Bud¬ 
dhism is or was once prevalent. 

See also: Disciples of the Buddha; Nuns; Wilderness 
Monks 
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MOZHAO CHAN (SILENT 
ILLUMINATION CHAN) 

Used as a derogatory term by its critics, “silent illumi¬ 
nation” Chan (Chinese, mozhao Chan; Japanese, 
mukosho Zen) designates an approach to practice and 
enlightenment that strongly emphasizes the inherently 
enlightened buddha-nature (tathagatagarbha) in ah 
sentient beings. Silent illumination Chan advocates 
an objectless, stih meditation, in which all dualisms 
disappear and enlightenment naturally manifests itself. 

The term silent illumination was first used in Chi¬ 
nese Chan (Korean, Son; Japanese, Zen) circles in the 
first half of the twelfth century, probably introduced 
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by the great Chan master of the Caodong tradition, 
Hongzhi Zhengjue (1091-1157). However, the term 
was made infamous by Hongzhi’s contemporary 
Dahui Zonggao (1089-1163) of the Linji Chan tradi¬ 
tion, who vehemently attacked what he called the 
“heretical silent illumination Chan” of his day as a qui- 
etistic form of meditation, lacking in wisdom and en¬ 
lightenment. Dahui Zonggao countered with his own 
kanhua Chan meditation (literally “Chan of observing 
the key phrase” or “koan introspection Chan”), and 
he succeeded in imbuing the term silent illumination 
with strongly negative connotations that came to char¬ 
acterize it in all of East Asian Buddhism. 

Hongzhi is the only Chan master on record who 
used silent illumination in a positive sense, although it 
is possible that the term was expunged from the 
records of other Caodong masters after Dahui’s at¬ 
tacks. In his writings and recorded sayings, Hongzhi 
often lyrically extols the realm of enlightenment that 
manifests in quiet meditation, as in the opening lines 
of his famous poem “Mozhao Ming” (“Inscription on 
Silent Illumination”), where he writes: “In complete si¬ 
lence, words are forgotten; total clarity appears before 
you.” However, in this poem and elsewhere, Hongzhi 
stresses that although there is no need to strive for an 
enlightenment experience, the meditator must not fall 
into a murky and unthinking state of mind; transcen¬ 
dent wisdom will naturally manifest itself only in an 
alert mind. To Hongzhi, silent illumination was by no 
means a passive or thought-suppressing exercise. 

Other Caodong masters around the time of 
Hongzhi can be shown to have embraced similar 
teachings, beginning with the reviver of the Song- 
dynasty (960-1279) Caodong tradition, Furong 
Daokai (1043-1118). There is, however, no evidence 
that a special silent illumination approach character¬ 
ized the Caodong Chan tradition from the time of its 
reputed founder, Dongshan Liangjie (807-869), al¬ 
though this has often been assumed. 

In the thirteenth century the Japanese monk Dogen 
(1200-1253) received a transmission in the Chinese 
Caodong tradition and founded the Japanese Soto sect 
of Zen. Dogen did not use the term silent illumination, 
but his shikantaza (just sitting) meditation practice can 
clearly be seen as influenced by the silent illumination 
of the twelfth-century Caodong tradition, although 
there is no agreement among scholars as to the extent 
of this influence. The Japanese Rinzai (Chinese, Linji) 
sect of Zen, which became heir to Dahui Zonggao’s 
kanhua Chan, has occasionally accused the Soto sect 


of practicing silent illumination, but the Soto sect has 
never used the term for its own teachings. In Korean 
Son, kanhua (Korean, kanwha ) Chan dominated early 
on, and silent illumination Chan never had an impact. 
Although kanhua Chan became the standard for med¬ 
itation in China shortly after Dahui Zonggao and was 
even adopted in the late Song Caodong tradition, silent 
illumination style meditation is still recognized as le¬ 
gitimate in Chinese Chan. 

See also: Chan School 
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mudrA and visual imagery 

With the exception of the earliest phases of Indian Bud¬ 
dhist art, when the presence and achievements of the 
Buddha were represented by symbols, such as a stupa 
(burial mound), footprints, or an empty throne, the 
study of Buddhist art is generally that of figural repre¬ 
sentations. Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and other deities 
are invariably depicted as idealized anthropomorphic 
images, and their physical perfection—defined differ¬ 
ently in various places and times—reflects their spiri¬ 
tual advancement. Indian images of the Buddha 
emphasize intellectual concepts, represented by, for ex¬ 
ample, the wide breast and narrow waist of a lion, or 
the long legs of a gazelle. In addition, physical marks, 
such as the usnlsa (a cranial protuberance), the urna (a 
tuft of hair or “third eye” between the eyebrows), 
webbed fingers, and wheels on the soles of the feet, fur¬ 
ther distinguish a buddha from other beings. Symbols 
such as the lotus, emblematic of purity, or the wheel, 
indicative of preaching, are ubiquitous in Buddhist art. 

The first anthropomorphic images of the Buddha 
stressed his role as a teacher, showing him wearing the 
monk’s long skirt covered by a full shawl. By the eighth 
century, crowned and bejeweled buddhas were also 
represented. Such icons, which parallel monastic prac¬ 
tices in which a crown was placed on the head of a 
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monk during initiation, are one way of representing 
the numerous transcendent buddhas of the later pan¬ 
theon. Like the earlier icons, bejeweled buddhas are 
physically perfect. Gestures, postures, and implements 
are used to distinguish them from one another. 

Mudras in Buddhist imagery 

The enthroned Buddha seated in a meditative or lotus 
posture ( padmascina ) on a tenth- or eleventh-century 
Indian sculpture holds his proper right hand in a ges¬ 
ture of meditation and his proper left in the gesture of 
touching the earth ( bhumisparsamudra [Figure 1, d]). 
The earth-touching gesture illustrates a specific mo¬ 
ment in Sakyamuni’s sacred biography when he was 
challenged by Mara, the personification of evil. To de¬ 
fend his right to seek enlightenment, the Buddha-to-be 
Sakyamuni reached down to touch the ground, call¬ 
ing upon the earth as witness to validate the propri¬ 
ety of his quest. The earth responded thunderously, 
and Mara was vanquished. Known generically as mu¬ 
dras, such gestures, which have long roots in Indian 
culture, may derive from early dance traditions or 
from other forms of physical communication. Sakya¬ 
muni is known to have used one in an early JATAKA 
tale (a story detailing one of the lives he lived before 
he become a buddha) in order to communicate with 
a potential wife. Sixteen such gestures are listed in an 
early Buddhist text, while three hundred are found in 
a later work. 

The four smaller standing buddhas on this same 
sculpture illustrate additional moments in Sakya¬ 
muni’s life: Moving clockwise from the lower left are 
Sakyamuni’s descent from the Heaven of the Thirty- 
Three Gods (Trayastrimsa), which he visited to preach 
to his mother; the first sermon; the story of a mon¬ 
key’s offering of honey to the Buddha; and the taming 
of the mad elephant Nalagiri, sent by his evil cousin 
Devadatta to kill him. These events, from a stan¬ 
dardized group of scenes called the Eight Great Events 
in a buddha’s life, can be interpreted both as histori¬ 
cal records and as paradigms for the process of en¬ 
lightenment. For example, the taming of the mad 
elephant is sometimes understood as a symbol of the 
mastery of certain aspects of the self that must be dis¬ 
ciplined. 

The specific historical moments illustrated by the 
four smaller buddhas are identified by the postures of 
the figures, the objects they hold in their hands, and 
their hand gestures or mudras. For example, the ges¬ 
ture of fearlessness ( abhayamudra [Figure 1, a]) often 


identifies the moment when Sakyamuni tamed the 
mad elephant. In this mudra, the right hand is held 
upward with the palm facing outward, illustrating the 
act of teaching and signifying the Buddha’s ability to 
grant fearlessness to his followers. 

Most of the mudras found in Buddhist texts are not 
used in the visual arts, but instead are performed in 
personal devotions and as an aspect of ritual. In gen¬ 
eral, deities with their hands held up and open are ac¬ 
tively engaged in the cosmos, while those with closed 
hands, or hands held close to the body, are in a tran¬ 
scendent state. The gesture of appeasement or argu¬ 
mentation ( vitarkamudra [Figure 1, b[) in which the 
thumb and index, middle, or ring finger of the up¬ 
raised right hand are shown touching, indicates teach¬ 
ing, and is one of the most common in visual imagery. 
Teaching is also defined by upraised hands with the 
thumb and index fingers of both hands touching each 
other, a gesture known as “turning the wheel of the 
law” ( dharmacakramudra [Figure 1, f[). Hands placed 
on the lap, one above the other, with palms upward 
{dhyanamudm [Figure 1, e]) indicate concentration or 
meditation. Donors and other devotees have clasped 
palms, a universal symbol of prayer, known as the ges¬ 
ture of worship ( anjalimudra [Figure 1, c]). 

Bodhisattvas 

Hand gestures and postures are also used to identify the 
innumerable bodhisattvas found in the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon. In early Buddhism, the term bodhisattva is used 
to define an individual who, like Sakyamuni, is on the 
path to enlightenment. The aristocratic clothing and 
jewelry worn by these figures indicate their active en¬ 
gagement in the world, while the same accoutrements 
worn by the great bodhisattvas in later traditions sug¬ 
gest their transcendence. These later figures, a primary 
theme in the visual arts, are revered for their decision 
to remain accessible to and guide the devout. 

Maitreya is a bodhisattva in the present age, and 
will become a buddha in the next. As a bodhisattva, he 
is identified by the stupa that is found in his headdress, 
which indicates that he carries on the legacy of the cur¬ 
rent buddha Sakyamuni. The white lotus he holds and 
the small figure of the Buddha Amitabha in his head¬ 
dress identify Avalokitesvara, the personification of 
compassion. ManjusrI, the personification of wisdom, 
rides a lion and holds a blue lotus that bears a copy of 
a “perfection of wisdom” ( prajnaparamita ) text. Man¬ 
jusrI is sometimes paired with Samantabhadra (whose 
name means “universal kindness”) on an elephant. In 
addition, Ksitigarbha, or the Bodhisattva of the Earth 
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FIGURE 1 



Womb, who is generally portrayed as a monk, plays an 
important role in Central and East Asia, where he is 
revered as a guide to paradise, a protector from the 
torments of hell, and, at times, the special guardian of 
travelers, and women and children. 

By the sixth century, the major bodhisattvas 
had acquired multiple manifestations. For example, 
Avalokitesvara, who eventually became the most widely 
revered deity in Asia, has both an eleven-headed form 
( Ekadasamukha ) and one with one thousand hands and 
one thousand eyes ( Sahasrabhujasahasranetra ). In Chi¬ 
nese culture, Avalokitesvara occasionally takes female 
forms, which led to his misrepresentation as a Buddhist 
“madonna” in early Western studies of the religion. 
Manjusri and Samantabhadra also have manifestations 
distinguished by multiple arms and heads. The former, 
whose name means “pleasing to behold,” is invariably 
depicted as a young prince, and often wears a necklace 


made of tiger claws, commonly used in India to pro¬ 
tect children. 

Some images show Manjusri with one head and 
four hands, seated in a lotus posture. As befits his role 
as a bodhisattva, he is active, leaning slightly to the 
right. Manjusri brandishes a truncated sword in his 
primary right hand, and a lotus supporting a text in 
his left. His secondary right hand once held an arrow 
that was paired with a bow in the left. The first two 
implements illustrate his capacity to defeat egoism, the 
second his ability to confound ignorance. Often called 
Tlksna-Manjusri, this manifestation of the Bodhisattva 
of Wisdom is prevalent in the Himalayas and China, 
but not elsewhere in Asia. 

Female deities found in later Buddhist traditions are 
sometimes understood as buddhas and sometimes as 
bodhisattvas. Of these, Tara, who takes many forms, 
some green, some white, is the most prominent. She 
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is frequently linked with Avalokitesvara and is revered 
in Tibet. Others include Prajnaparamita, the personi¬ 
fication of wisdom, and Usnlsavijaya, the embodiment 
of the cranial protuberance on the Buddha’s head. 

Guardians and other figures 

A wide array of protectors is found in Buddhist 
iconography. The guardians of the four cardinal di¬ 
rections, derived to some extent from early Indian na¬ 
ture spirits known as yaksas, are the earliest and most 
longstanding. After the sixth century, they are usually 
shown wearing heavy armor and carrying weapons 
and other attributes in the arts of Central and East 
Asia. Door or entranceway guardians ( dvarapalas ), on 
the other hand, are shown in active, almost threaten¬ 
ing, postures, and wear only the dhoti, a skirtlike In¬ 
dian garment. The five wisdom kings ( vidyaraja ), who 
manifest the powers of the transcendent Buddha 
Vairocana, are commonly found in East Asian tradi¬ 
tions beginning in the eighth century. They are char¬ 
acterized by Indian clothing, weapons, and terrifying 
expressions. 

Related figures, often based on Hindu Saivism, 
such as Hevajra, Cakrasamvara, and Yamantaka- 
Vajrabhairava, are common in Tibetan traditions, 
where they serve as both protectors and the focus of 
individual practices. Yamantaka-Vajrabhairava is a ter¬ 
rifying manifestation of Manjusri, whose benign head 
appears at the top of his stack of nine faces. His pri¬ 
mary face, which is that of a buffalo, is a reference to 
Yama, the Hindu god of death, who rides this animal. 
Yamantaka-Vajrabhairava’s adoption of this face illus¬ 
trates his ability to transcend the state of death. He has 
thirty-four arms, many of which hold ritual imple¬ 
ments, and sixteen legs. The garland of severed heads, 
and the human beings and animals that he tramples, 
illustrate negative states that must be conquered in the 
quest for enlightenment. His embrace of Vaj ravetal i 
signifies the union of compassion and wisdom, the 
two penultimate Buddhist virtues. Known as father- 
mother, or yab-yum, such icons are common in Tibet. 

Tibetan Buddhism preserves the use of a system of 
five buddha families to help structure the enormous 
pantheon that had evolved by the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The Tibetan system derives from 
one used in eastern India (Bihar, West Bengal, and 
Bangladesh) during this period, and is loosely based 
on an earlier grouping of three families. Each family 
is headed by one of the five major transcendent bud- 
dhas: Aksobhya, Amoghasiddhi, Vairocana, Amitabha, 
and Ratnasambhava. Each of the five buddhas and the 


various members of his family have an associated 
color, vehicle, attribute, gesture, and direction. 

Sculpted and painted portraits of famous monks, 
both historical and semilegendary, are found in Tibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan. Other commonly portrayed 
figures include arhats, enlightened disciples of the 
Buddha who became popular in China in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and spread from there to Korea, 
Japan, and Tibet. In addition to representations in 
sculpture and painting, arhats are often shown as a 
theme in the decorative arts. Found in groups of six¬ 
teen, eighteen, or five hundred, they are depicted ei¬ 
ther as gruesome figures or as handsome young men. 
The mahasiddhas, a group of semihistorical adepts of¬ 
ten credited with the creation of the later esoteric tra¬ 
ditions practiced in Tibet, are commonly found in 
paintings from that part of Asia. 

See also: Bodhisattva Images; Buddha Images; Bud¬ 
dha, Life of the, in Art; China, Buddhist Art in; 
Himalayas, Buddhist Art in; Huayan Art; India, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Indonesia, Buddhist Art in; Japan, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Korea, Buddhist Art in; Robes and 
Clothing; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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MULASARVASTIVADA. See Sarvastivada and 

Mulasarvastivada 


MULASARVASTIVADA-VINAYA 

The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya is one of the six extant 
Buddhist monastic codes, or vinayas. There is some 
controversy about how to understand its title, and 
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thereby its place among the various vinayas. It could 
be read as “The Root (or Original) Monastic Code of 
the Group that Teaches that All Exists,” or it could be 
read as “The Monastic Code of the Root (or Original) 
Group that Teaches that All Exists.” However it be 
taken, it is almost certain that the presence of mula in 
the title reflects a polemical claim on the part of its 
compilers or their group. 

Although again there is some controversy, the best 
available evidence would seem to indicate that, in the 
form that we have it, it was probably compiled in the 
first or second century c.e. in northwest India. Several 
scholarly studies have suggested that, in comparison 
with the other vinayas, the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya 
often seems to contain some very early material or ac¬ 
counts that are markedly undeveloped when compared 
with those found elsewhere. “Very early,” however, is 
relative since this vinaya, like all the surviving vinayas, 
appears to have been redacted late, centuries after the 
time of the Buddha, and to presuppose a fully devel¬ 
oped and very sophisticated form of monasticism. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya is its enormous size. It has 
been called “monstrous” and has been said to be 
about four times longer than any other vinaya. Its Ti¬ 
betan version, in traditional format, fills thirteen 
large volumes and consists of more than four thou¬ 
sand leaves or eight thousand “pages.” In addition to 
this Tibetan version, which appears to be complete, 
the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya survives in a partial (but 
still massive) Chinese translation, and significant 
parts of it have also come down to us in Sanskrit. Very 
little of this monster has been translated into English; 
a little more has been translated into German. 

This vinaya, like all vinayas, contains a huge num¬ 
ber of major rules and minor regulations meant to gov¬ 
ern everything from ORDINATION to how to use the 
latrine. But this vinaya also contains rules detailing 
how monks should lend money on interest or borrow 
money from laymen, how they should warehouse and 
sell rice, take images in procession into town, make up 
parts of canonical texts, and a host of other things not 
commonly presented as integral parts of Buddhist 
monasticism. 

Rules per se, however, take up a relatively limited 
space in this huge collection. It also contains a signif¬ 
icant number of texts that elsewhere are found in the 
sutra collection. More importantly, perhaps, it is 
stuffed with stories and narrative tales. On this account 
one scholar has even called it “one of the masterpieces 


of Sanskrit literature,” and it has certainly been a 
source that later authors and artists drew on heavily 
for their subjects, and that scholars will be mining for 
a very long time. 

See also: Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
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MURAKAMI SENSHO 

Murakami Sensho (1851-1929) was a Jodo Shinshu, 
Otani branch cleric and scholar of Buddhism. He was 
born in Tanba (Hy5go prefecture) in Japan, the eldest 
son of an Otani-branch j5do Shin cleric. Murakami 
received a classical Confucian and Buddhist education 
at academies in Himeji and at the Higashi Honganji in 
Kyoto. He took the surname Murakami when he mar¬ 
ried into the family of Murakami Jokai, a Shin cleric 
in Mikawa. Murakami went on to hold teaching posi¬ 
tions successively at the Sotoshu Daigakurin, the 
Otani Kyoko, and finally, Tokyo Imperial University, 
where he became a lecturer in Indian philosophy. 

In an effort to further scholarship of Buddhism that 
was historically sound, pan-sectarian in scope, and 
sympathetic to the tradition, Murakami, together with 
Washio Junkyo (1868-1941) and Sakaino Koyo 
(1871-1933), founded the important journal Bukkyo 
shirin (Buddhist History), one of the earliest academic 
journals devoted to the humanistic study of Buddhism 
in Japan. Murakami also published the pathbreaking, 
pan-sectarian study of Japanese Buddhist history, 
Dainihon Bukkyoshi (History of Japanese Buddhism). 
Most controversially, in his book describing the doc¬ 
trines fundamental to all streams of Buddhism, 
Bukkyo toitsu ron (The Unity of Buddhism), and more 
fully in Daijo bussetsu ron hihan (Critique of the Ar¬ 
gument that Mahayana Is the Teaching of Sakyamuni 
Buddha), Murakami advanced the radical thesis that 
Mahayana Buddhism was not the direct teaching of 
Sakyamuni Buddha. Rather, he contended that Ma¬ 
hayana was a development of Sakyamuni’s teaching 
and that all other buddhas and bodhisattvas for 
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example, Amitabha (Amida) and Mahavairocana 
(Dainichi), were, unlike the historical Sakyamuni, ab¬ 
stract expressions of the historical Buddha’s ideal 
qualities. Hostile reactions to his book from the Bud¬ 
dhist establishment, particularly his own Shin de¬ 
nomination, forced Murakami to renounce his status 
as a Shin cleric in 1901. He reconciled with the Shin 
establishment, however, reclaiming his clerical status 
in 1911. 

See also: Buddhist Studies 
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MYANMAR 

The modern state of Myanmar, also known as Burma, 
is geographically the largest and westernmost country 
of mainland Southeast Asia. Its population of approx¬ 
imately forty-seven million as of the year 2000 is com¬ 
prised of more than one hundred nationalities, the 
largest of which include the majority Bamar or ethnic 
Burmans, the Rakhine (Arakanese), the Shan, the 
Kayin (Karen), and the Mon. As a convention in Eng¬ 
lish, members of all of these nationalities receive the 
designation Burmese as citizens of the country. The vast 
majority of the Burmese people, regardless of their eth¬ 
nic affiliation, subscribe to Theravada Buddhism as 
their traditional faith. So pervasive is the influence of 
this religion on the people of Myanmar that it is often 
said that to be Burmese is to be Buddhist. Indeed, his¬ 
torically it was Theravada Buddhism more than any 
other force that drew the many peoples of Myanmar 
together into a single civilization, so much so that even 
non-Buddhist citizens of the country acknowledge the 
centrality of Theravada ethical, social, and political 
conceptions to the fabric of Burmese life. 

Historical background 

Burmese chroniclers trace the origin of Theravada 
Buddhism in their country to the Buddha himself, who 
they assert personally converted the inhabitants of 
Lower and Upper Myanmar. These regions are the re¬ 
spective homelands of the Mon and the ancient Pyu 


people, precursors of the modern Bamar and the na¬ 
tionalities most closely associated with the evolution 
of Burmese Buddhism. Burmese sources further equate 
the Mon homeland with Suvannnabhumi and the Pyu- 
Bamar homeland with Aparanta, identifications that 
allow them to claim for their country two missions 
from King Asoka (ca. 300-232 b.c.e.). Reflecting a 
long-standing cultural rivalry with Sri Lanka, the same 
sources emphasize that the two missions restored an 
already established Theravada tradition in Myanmar, 
whereas the simultaneous single Asokan mission to Sri 
Lanka merely established Theravada Buddhism on the 
island for the first time. As a final claim to primacy, 
the Mon identify the great Pali commentator Bud- 
dhaghosa as a native son. 

Although Theravada Buddhism has a long history 
in Myanmar, there is little evidence of its presence in 
the country before the fourth century c.e. In addition, 
that which has been uncovered does not support the 
traditional portrayal of early Burmese Buddhism as 
uniformly Theravada. Rather it shows an eclectic mix 
of traditions that included multiple forms of Bud¬ 
dhism, Brahmanism, and indigenous animist cults. Ex¬ 
cavations at the ancient Pyu capital of Srlksetra, for 
example, unearthed images of Visnu, Mahayana bod- 
hisattvas, and Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist inscriptions. 
Seventh-century Chinese travelogues note that the city 
supported Sthaviravada (Theravada), Mahasamghika, 
Mulasarvastivada, and Sammatiya monks and that the 
Pyu observed the custom of ordaining all youths as 
novices in the Buddhist religion. 

During this early period Myanmar absorbed cul¬ 
tural influences chiefly from South India, though im¬ 
portant contacts were also maintained with Sri Lanka. 
Beginning in the ninth century, by which time the Ba¬ 
mar had begun to replace the Pyu in Upper Myanmar, 
Bengal emerged as a major source of Indian influence 
in the region. Large numbers of Buddhist votive tablets 
bearing Mahayana imagery and Sanskrit inscriptions 
written in north Indian script were imported and pro¬ 
duced locally at this time. Bengali influence waned by 
the twelfth century as a consequence of the Muslim 
conquest of north India, a development that encour¬ 
aged the expansion of Burmese ties with Sri Lanka. The 
Sri Lanka connection facilitated the introduction of 
new reformist strands of Sinhalese Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism that in time emerged as the majority Buddhist 
tradition of mainland Southeast Asia. This process 
proceeded incrementally and did not complete itself in 
Myanmar until the eighteenth century. 
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In 1057 C.E., the Bamar king of Pagan, Anawrahta 
(Pali, Anuruddha), conquered the Mon kingdom of 
Thaton in Lower Myanmar, inaugurating the first 
Burmese empire (1057-1287). Tradition states that he 
carried off to his capital Pali texts, relics, and ortho¬ 
dox monks, and that he adopted Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism as the sole religion of his domain. To prepare 
for this, Anawrahta suppressed an already established 
sect of heretical Buddhist monks known as the Ari, 
who, though notorious for their wickedness, had en¬ 
joyed the traditional support of his forefathers. What¬ 
ever the historical accuracy of the legend, epigraphic 
and archaeological evidence indicates that Anawrahta 
was more eclectic than portrayed. He assisted the Sin¬ 
halese king Vijayabahu I to reinstate a valid Therav¬ 
ada ordination line in Sri Lanka; at the same time he 
circulated in his own kingdom votive tablets adorned 
with Mahayana imagery. Anawrahta also supported a 
royal cult of nat or spirit propitiation dedicated to the 
very deities said to have been worshipped by the Ari 
monks. 

In 1165 the Sinhalese king Parakkamabahu I re¬ 
formed the Theravada sangha of Sri Lanka by abol¬ 
ishing the Abhayagiri and Jetavana monasteries and 
compelling all worthy monks to be reordained in the 
Mahavihara fraternity. Within two decades, this re¬ 
formed Sinhalese tradition was established at Pagan 
and elsewhere in the Burmese empire. The Burmese 
monarch extended patronage to the imported Sin¬ 
halese order but did not compel the native sangha to 
unite with it. As a consequence, the Burmese monas¬ 
tic community split into two groups, an indigenous 
unreformed faction called the Myanma sangha, and 
the reformed Sinhalese faction called the SIhala sangha. 
The SIhala sangha was revered for its discipline and 
scholarship, though it fractured repeatedly, giving rise 
to a pattern of sangha disunity that has been charac¬ 
teristic of Burmese monasticism ever since. 

In the thirteenth century a powerful community of 
forest-dwelling monks emerged from the Myanma 
sangha, whose discipline was lax when viewed by Sin¬ 
halese standards. Modern scholarship has identified 
these as the Ari monks of the chronicles. Ruins of their 
headquarters at Minnanthu near Pagan include tem¬ 
ples decorated with Mahayana and tantric imagery, 
suggesting that the forest dwellers were votaries of 
these traditions. The Tibetan historian Taranatha 
(1575-1634) states that Buddhist tantra was intro¬ 
duced to Pagan from Bengal by this time and inscrip¬ 
tions indicate that as late as the fifteenth century the 
Myanma sangha received, along with Pali scriptures 


and commentaries, Mahayana and tantric works as do¬ 
nations to its libraries. 

Ascendancy of Sinhalese orthodoxy 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century the Pagan 
empire began to disintegrate. The Mon broke away 
and established the kingdom of Ramanna in Lower 
Myanmar, while the Bamar divided Upper Myanmar 
into several smaller states, chief of which was the king¬ 
dom of Ava. The monastic community remained di¬ 
vided throughout the region. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, new waves of reformed Theravada 
Buddhism emanating from Sri Lanka were introduced 
into Southeast Asia via Lower Myanmar. In 1476 
Dhammazedi, the Mon king of Ramanna, adopted 
these reforms, compelling all monks in his realm to 
be reordained in the new more stringent Sinhalese or¬ 
der and to be educated according to a standardized 
curriculum. 

Dhammazedi’s reformed sangha was favored by two 
succeeding Burmese empires, the Taungoo (1531— 
1752) and the Konbaung (1752-1885), though rival 
monastic fraternities were allowed to flourish unmo¬ 
lested. It was during this period of relative stability that 
the village monastery became the basic institutional 
unit of the Burmese sangha and assumed its traditional 
role as village center and school for village youth. It 
was principally through this institution, which facili¬ 
tated literacy and the propagation of a standardized 
Buddhist ethos, that the cultural integration charac¬ 
teristic of Burmese civilization was achieved. In 1791 
the Burmese monarchy ordered Dhammazedi’s re¬ 
forms imposed uniformly throughout the empire, thus 
unifying the Burmese sangha for the first time. Al¬ 
though monastic unity was short lived and did not 
survive the demise of the Konbaung dynasty, all con¬ 
temporary monastic fraternities in Myanmar trace 
their lineages back to Dhammazedi’s reforms and share 
a common interpretation of the monastic code. Bud¬ 
dhism was disestablished as the state religion under the 
British colonial government (1885-1947) to the detri¬ 
ment of sangha discipline. State oversight of religious 
affairs was restored at Burmese independence in 1947, 
and has remained in place under both the original de¬ 
mocratic government and the subsequent military 
junta that has ruled the country since 1962. 

In addition to overseeing monastic affairs, Burmese 
kings devoted themselves to the acquisition of Bud¬ 
dha relics (Pali, dhatu; Burmese, dat-daw ) and to the 
preservation of Buddhist texts. These three together 
(relics, texts, and monks) are the physical embodiments 
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The golden spire of the Shwedagon pagoda in Yangon (Rangoon], 
Myanmar (Burma). © David Cumming; Eye Ubiquitous/Corbis. 
Reproduced by permission. 


of the Buddha, the dhamma (Sanskrit, dharma; teach¬ 
ings), and the sangha—the three jewels (Pali, 
tiratana) at the center of Buddhist devotional prac¬ 
tice. Within the precincts of every capital were grand 
pagodas (Burmese, zedi) housing relics that func¬ 
tioned as palladia of the state, and during periods of 
imperial unity, the shrines of subjugated territories 
were often restored and embellished as signs of the 
emperor’s piety and magnanimity. Myanmar’s most 
magnificent shrine, the gilded Shwedagon pagoda in 
Yangon (Rangoon), reached its present monumental 
dimensions through a process of repeated expansion 
at the hands of rival monarchs. Since Pagan times 
Burmese kings took upon themselves the task of pro¬ 
moting monastic learning and preserving accurate 
copies of the Theravada CANON— the Pali tipitaka. The 
most recent recensions of the tipitaka in Myanmar 
were produced during two Buddhist councils; the first 
convened by King Mindon in 1871 and the second 
convened by Prime Minister U Nu in 1954. Since at 
least the fifteenth century, officially edited tipitakas 


have formed the core curriculum of state administered 
monastic examinations. 

The Burmese synthesis of traditions 

Buddhism in Myanmar combines several key elements 
from its variegated past to produce a unique form of 
Theravada orthodoxy. Occupying the center is the Pali 
textual tradition with its beliefs, practices, and institu¬ 
tions as interpreted by the Burmese Theravada sangha, 
and supported by the state and the general populace. 
There are, in addition, important rites and beliefs that 
derive from non-Pali sources but are regarded as 
wholly orthodox. Prominent among these is the shin- 
pyu ceremony, the obligatory temporary ordination of 
boys as Buddhist novices, and the simultaneous ear¬ 
piercing ceremony for girls, rites of passage that can be 
traced back to the Buddhist initiation ceremonies of 
the ancient Pyu. The popular cult of Shin Upagot (San¬ 
skrit, Upagupta), an immortal arhat and remover of 
obstacles, and the cave-shrine of Alaung-daw Kathapa 
near the city of Monywa, which allegedly contains the 
sacred corpse of Mahakasyapa (Pali, Mahakassapa), 
both have their origins in Sanskrit Buddhist traditions. 
The famous water festival of Thin-gyan, which marks 
the Burmese New Year in April, was adapted from the 
Hindu New Year festival of Holi, with Buddhist ele¬ 
ments taken from Pali scripture interpolated into the 
festival’s legend. 

For purely worldly concerns, Burmese seek the as¬ 
sistance of a host of nats or spirits. Considered morally 
ambiguous at best, nats may be nature deities or the 
ghosts of legendary persons who died violent deaths 
and whose energies can be tapped in exchange for ven¬ 
eration. At the national level the belief system is orga¬ 
nized into the cult of the Thirty-Seven Lords, which 
originally was a royally administered cult of spirit pro¬ 
pitiation that tied pre-Buddhist regional deities and 
their human devotees into a hierarchical web of ritual 
obligation paralleling the political order. Nat worship 
often entails the offering of alcohol and blood sacri¬ 
fice (chickens), for which reason it is regarded even by 
its votaries as falling outside of Buddhism. Neverthe¬ 
less the nat pantheon is conceived of in entirely Bud¬ 
dhist terms and it is situated within the lower strata of 
the Buddhist cosmos as articulated by the normative 
tradition. 

Burmese Buddhism as a salvific system can be di¬ 
vided into three general types or paths. The first and 
most traditional of these is the path of merit-making 
whereby one strives to accumulate merit (Pali, punha\ 
Burmese, kuthol) through the observance of precepts 
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(Pali, sila), the performance of meritorious deeds, and 
acts of DANA (giving) directed especially toward reli¬ 
gious persons and objects, such as monks and pago¬ 
das. The goal of merit accumulation is repeated for 
happy rebirth as a human or god, with nirvana (Pali, 
nibbana) or final liberation at most a very distant goal 
in the mind of the practitioner. The majority of Bur¬ 
mese Buddhists, both lay and ordained, have happy re¬ 
birth as their preferred goal, an orientation that has 
been typical of Buddhists in Myanmar since at least the 
Pagan period. 

The second system is the path of vipassana (San¬ 
skrit, vipasyana) or insight meditation. Vipassana 
meditation, when successfully practiced, leads to the 
attainment of bodhi (awakening), or enlightenment, 
and nirvana, either in this life or in a not-too-distant 
future life. Practitioners of vipassana in Myanmar typ¬ 
ically meditate privately and join meditation centers 
(Burmese, wipathana yeiktha) during retreats. The ob¬ 
servance of precepts and a general moral lifestyle is 
considered a necessary foundation for insight practice. 
Vipassana meditation was revived in Myanmar in the 
early eighteenth century and by the late twentieth cen¬ 
tury was widely popular among all classes throughout 
the country. 

The third salvation system is called weikza-lam or the 
path of the Buddhist wizard. This is an esoteric system 
of powerful occult sciences requiring initiation by a 
master. The goal of this path is to become a weikza or 
weikza-do (from the Pali vijjadhara), which is a kind of 
semi-immortal magician or wonder-worker. The weikza 
vows to remain in the world for the benefit of the faith¬ 
ful until the advent of the future Buddha Maitreya 
(Pali, Metteyya), at which time the weikza will attain nir¬ 
vana or take a vow to become a perfect buddha himself. 
As a service, he acts as teacher to human disciples, in¬ 
structing them in the recitation of spells, the casting of 
runes, alchemy, and samatha (Sanskrit, samatha ) or 
tranquility meditation. Weikza practitioners typically 
eschew vipassana meditation on the basis that it could 
potentially cut short their career by causing them to at¬ 
tain nirvana too quickly. In its methodology and goals, 
the weikza-lam shows striking similarities to the tantric 
Buddhist mahasiddha tradition of medieval Bengal. 
Because it proposes an alternative soteriology to that 
contained in Pali sources, the weikza-lam is sometimes 
viewed with suspicion by the religious authorities. 

See also: Esoteric Art, South and Southeast Asia; Folk 
Religion, Southeast Asia; Southeast Asia, Buddhist 
Art in 
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MYANMAR, BUDDHIST ART IN 

Burma, renamed Myanmar in 1989, is the largest 
mainland country in Southeast Asia. Burma has a con¬ 
tinuous tradition of Buddhist art from the early cen¬ 
turies of the common era to the present. The principal 
forms of this art involve the construction of monu¬ 
ments, either stupas or temples, which embody the 
main artistic media: architecture, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture, in addition to the decorative arts. Despite the 
large number of monuments and other vestiges of this 
tradition, Burmese art history has remained a ne¬ 
glected area of study. 

Early history, 600-800 c.e. 

Between the fifth and eight centuries C.E. the Irrawaddy 
valley was settled by a people known as the Pyu, some¬ 
times described as the Proto-Burmese, who migrated 
from southwest China. Living in walled city-states, 
their civilization was documented by imperial Chinese 
chroniclers who marveled at the Pyu’s sophistication 
in matters of music, dance, jewelery making, textile 
production, and religious life. Archaeological finds at 
Sri Ksetra, the largest Pyu city near the modern town 
of Prome (Pyay), and Beik-than-myo, which literally 
translates as “Visnu City,” indicate a mixed religious 
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life derived from the Indian subcontinent. This had el¬ 
ements of Sanskritic and Pali Buddhism. In addition, 
various Hindu images have been found indicating that 
Pyu religious life incorporated a number of cults and 
movements. The workmanship of these images, par¬ 
ticularly the gold work on the reliquary casket found 
at the Khin Ba mound, is exquisite and bears testimony 
to the accounts of the Chinese chroniclers. The prin¬ 
cipal Buddhist monuments found at Sri Ksetra, large 
stupas like the Be-be-gyi, are said to derive from colos¬ 
sal Sri Lankan prototypes; cave temples, such as the 
Lei-myet-hna, were made of brick and are precursory 
to the monuments found at Pagan. They share similar 
structural systems, incorporating the pointed arch and 
voussoir brick patterns. 

Along the southern Burma coastline the Mon civi¬ 
lization enjoyed good maritime contacts with India 
and acted as a conduit for the ingress of Buddhism into 
the Irrawaddy valley. Iconographic finds at Thaton and 
the other Mon sites indicate a mixed religious life de¬ 
rived from the subcontinent. Portable votive plaques 
made of terra-cotta illustrate principal scenes from the 
life of the Buddha; relief stone sculptures are in the 
Mon-Dvaravati style, which is also found in southern 
Thailand. Bronzes and other portable images brought 
from the subcontinent also have been found. There are 
no surviving temples or original stupas from this pe¬ 
riod. The Mon possessed their own script, and their 
knowledge of Pali texts was significant to the develop¬ 
ment of art at Pagan. 

Pagan, 1000-1300 c.e. 

The Pyu city of Sri Ksetra fell to a Chinese raid in 832 
C.E., after which a new state emerged to dominate the 
middle part of the Irrawaddy valley at Pagan. Early Pa¬ 
gan stupas, such as the Nga-kywe-na-daung, or tem¬ 
ples, such as the Alo-pyi, are of Pyu origin. By the 
eleventh century c.e., Pagan under King Anawartha 
came to dominate much of the valley and annexed the 
Mon kingdom of Thaton. As a consequence, both Mon 
and Pali texts appeared for the first time at Pagan. 
These provided the basis for cycles of religious paint¬ 
ings and sculpture. Inside temples, Theravada texts, 
tales of the life of the Buddha, and jAtaka stories were 
depicted. Along the terraces of stupas, terra-cotta 
plaques, usually glazed, illustrated jataka stories. As 
with the Pyu cities, religious life at Pagan appears to 
have been mixed, even eclectic, with Theravada, Ma- 
hAyAna, and Brahmanic elements coexisiting. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Pagan’s rise coincided with the decline of 
Buddhism in India and elsewhere. The wealth and pa¬ 


tronage of Pagan kings attracted both scholars and 
artists to court, whether from the MahAyAna world of 
Pala Bengal or the Theravada heartland of Sri Lanka. 
By the beginning of the twelfth century the Pagan kings 
had firmly embraced Theravada, and epigraphy de¬ 
scribes the “purification” of the country’s religious life. 
Theravada notions of kingship styled the Pagan kings 
as dhammaraja and khammaraja —protectors of Bud¬ 
dhism granting them legitimacy in their imperial mis¬ 
sion to unite all Burma. Pagan kings in turn promoted 
the faith through the lavish and profuse construction 
of monuments. 

According to the United Nations Educational, Sci¬ 
entific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) survey 
completed in 2000 there are 2,217 standing monuments 
at Pagan; in addition there are numerous mounds in¬ 
dicating collapsed monuments. An earlier survey by an 
eighteenth-century king had listed over 4,000 monu¬ 
ments. The palace-city was walled and moated and 
covered a relatively small corner of the twenty-five- 
square-mile site. The principal architectural forms are 
the stupa and the temple, with a number of hybrid 
forms integrating both these types. Monastery com¬ 
plexes, library structures, and ordination halls are to 
be found, either as part of, or independent of, larger 
temple complexes. Nearly all of these monuments were 
constructed with brick. Monuments were endowed, 
whether by the king and royal family or by courtier 
families, with considerable grants of glebe land and 
“pagoda slaves” for the maintenance of these founda¬ 
tions into posterity. The greater dedications were col¬ 
legiate centers of study and scholarship. Most of the 
wooden monasteries, which, along with the palaces 
and domestic buildings, were made from perishable 
materials, have been lost. It may be that the decline of 
Pagan in the late thirteenth century was the result of 
the strain of having much of the national economy 
dedicated to the service of these monuments and their 
incumbents. Considerable information on the extent 
and costs of such dedications is contained in contem¬ 
porary epigraphy. 

Burmese Buddhism, from Pagan times to the pre¬ 
sent, has been described as kammatic, the main pre¬ 
occupation, from the king to humblest subject, being 
the earning of merit to ensure a favorable rebirth in 
the next existence. Coupled to this, the royal dedica¬ 
tion of colossal monuments was seen as an act of com¬ 
munal merit-earning that would benefit the entire 
nation. (This thinking has remained current with suc¬ 
cessive postindependence military regimes, who, like 
the kings of Pagan, dedicate a large part of the na- 
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tional product to Buddhist building activities.) Linked 
to this was the belief that enlightenment is too diffi¬ 
cult for most people to attain and therefore the ob¬ 
jective in merit-making is to be reborn when the 
future Buddha Metteya (Maitreya) appears on earth, 
for an encounter with Metteya brings instant and easy 
enlightenment. This messianic belief, whose origins 
can be found in Pyu sculptures, gave rise to a pentag¬ 
onal plan for monuments that reached its zenith in 
the construction of the virtuoso Dhamma-yazika 
stupa at Pagan. 

During the three centuries of artistic activity at Pa¬ 
gan there were three principal phases in which art and 
architecture evolved. During the early period, Pyu 
temple types, such as the Abe-yadana or Naga-yon, 
housed paintings and sculpture clearly derived from 
Pala Bengal that illustrate textual sources originating 
from Sri Lanka but captioned in the Old Mon lan¬ 
guage. Coupled with imperial expansion was a prose¬ 
lytizing movement of conversion to the Theravada 
way, and this art was essentially educational. By 1150, 
with the construction of the That-byin-nyu and 
Dhamma-yan-gyi temples under Sithu I, a transitional 
period becomes evident in the Pagan temple, whereby 
a clear Burmese idiom emerges in architecture, paint¬ 
ing, and sculpture. At the same time, the Old Burmese 
language is written for the first time as captions be¬ 
neath wall paintings. Bronze work, perhaps derived 
from the Arakan, achieves a succinct beauty rarely par¬ 
alleled in Buddhist art. Temples grow taller, lighter, 
and more spacious compared with the darker, more 
mystical early types. By 1200, late period temples, such 
as Sula-mani or Hti-lo-min-lo, with the main shrine 
on the upper level, display a virtuoso technical so¬ 
phistication and quality of craftsmanship. Likewise, 
painting and sculpture pass from an early period style 
that is, in spiritual terms, highly charged to a late pe¬ 
riod style that is supremely confident, yet in execution 
delicate and in effect delightful. 

Iconography from this period betrays the mixed 
origins of Pagan Buddhism and by the mid-eleventh 
century the dominance of the Theravada tradition. 
Bodhisattva, dvarapala, garuda, naga, and other “sa¬ 
cred beasts” of the Hindu-Buddhist pantheon abound 
mainly as decorative elements in great cycles of nar¬ 
rative paintings depicting the life of the Buddha, the 
jataka, and other Theravada tales. During the early pe¬ 
riod, Buddhist “purifications” of ancient animist cults 
were absorbed into the new state religion, as were 
Hindu deities, as supporters of the faith. These spirit 
or nat cults survive to this day, and such “folk art” 


combined with ritual, costume, and dance is a rich po¬ 
tential area of anthropological study. 

Post-Pagan, 1300-1752 

Following the Mongol incursion of 1278, Pagan fell 
into economic decline and into the power vacuum 
stepped Shan-Tai tribes who were responsible for 
much of the desecration of the temples at Pagan. Later 
converted to Buddhism, the art and architecture of the 
Shan states is a rich potential source of study with dis¬ 
tinct styles of architecture, sculpture, and decoration 
more akin to Thailand than Burma. Likewise for the 
Arakan, a kingdom on the Bay of Bengal that remained 
independent until the late eighteenth century with its 
capital at Mrauk-U and its own highly original styles 
betraying the proximity of India. By the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the Burmese under the First Ava dynasty had re¬ 
asserted itself at Toungoo. They established capitals at 
Pegu, which they captured from the Mons, who had 
regained lost territories following the decline of Pagan, 
and then at Ava in 1637. During this period the coun¬ 
try was reunified and Thailand invaded several times. 
Little of architectural interest survives from this pe¬ 
riod, with the exception of various royal stupas that 
have since been remodeled. Sculpture from this pe¬ 
riod can be heavy and crude in execution. The first 
mural paintings since the end of Pagan may be seen 
at the Thi-loka-guru (1672) caves at Sagaing and at 
the Hpo-win-daung caves in the Chindwin valley. 
These paintings, like the sculpture of this period, are 
naive yet vividly entertaining. Early carved wood 
monasteries at Mingkin show an excellence of decora¬ 
tive work, and Ava period temples, though technically 
less ambitious than Pagan temples, reveal fine stucco 
work in the Pagan tradition. 

The Konbaung dynasty, 1752-1885 

It was not until the rise of the Konbaung dynasty in 
1752 that a true revival of the arts in Burma is evident. 
The Konbaung kings were conscious of their own Pa¬ 
gan heritage; indeed, they set about the first restora¬ 
tions of monuments there and dedicated a number of 
new monuments at Pagan. Compared with the more 
restrained classical idiom of Pagan, the art of the Kon¬ 
baung has a distinctly rococo tendency. Decoration can 
be highly florid; stucco carvings adorning temple ped¬ 
iments tend to be flamboyant. The principal Konbaung 
monuments are found in the area around present-day 
Mandalay, in the vicinities of the sites of the three for¬ 
mer Konbaung capitals at Ava, Amarapura, and Man¬ 
dalay itself, established in 1855. Under the Konbaung, 
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Kyaiktiyo Pagoda hangs on a cliff top in Mon state, Myanmar 
(Burma). Pilgrims must hike seven miles up a jungle mountain path 
to reach it. The twenty-four-foot-tall stopa atop the rock is said to 
contain a hair from the Buddha's head. AP/Wide World Photos. 
Reproduced by permission. 

woodcarving flourished, as seen in a number of splen¬ 
did carved wood monasteries, including Shwe Kyaung 
in Mandalay and Bagaya Kyaung in Ava. The unfin¬ 
ished Mingun Pagoda, built by the megalomaniacal 
King Bodawhpaya in 1790, is said to be the largest brick 
structure in the world, and its bell is the largest work¬ 
ing bell in the world. Across the Irrawaddy from Man¬ 
dalay, the pilgrimage center of Sagaing contains a 
number of Ava, Konbaung, and colonial-period dedi¬ 
cations revealing the high levels of craftsmanship 
achieved in the decorative arts during these periods. Il¬ 
lustrated manuscripts (secular and religious), glass 
mosaic work, textiles, lacquer ware, and silversmithing 
are but a few of the crafts that flourished. 

The sixth conquest of Ayutthaya in Thailand in 
1767 resulted in the relocation of a number of Thai 
artists in Burma whose work includes the redecoration 
of the Upali Thein at Pagan. Chinese influences ap¬ 
peared in the works of Bagyidaw. The hand of Italian 
engineers employed by King Mindon can be seen in a 


number of Italianate pavilions at the new Mandalay 
palace and in a number of religious dedications, no¬ 
tably the Atu-ma-shi Monastery, destroyed by fire in 
an 1890 war and since reconstructed. Following the 
British annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, the Bud¬ 
dhist arts underwent something of a renaissance as a 
result of increased prosperity coupled with the libera¬ 
tion of a devout mercantile class from sumptuary con¬ 
trols. Splendid monastery complexes, such as the 
Ma-so-shin and Myin-wun-taik monasteries, were 
constructed in the 1890s with traditional ground plans 
and pseudo-Palladian facades. The classical arcades of 
the Yakhine Maha-myat-muni Hpaya-gyi, the princi¬ 
pal pagoda of modern Mandalay, dedicated in 1784 but 
largely rebuilt in the colonial period, again reveal this 
European influence. In the mural paintings found 
within the Hpaya-gyi, early portrayals of Europeans, 
railway trains, and steamboats are depicted in classical 
Konbaung style. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Merit and Merit-Making; 
Monastic Architecture; Myanmar; Shwedagon 
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NAGARJUNA 

The Indian philosopher Nagarjuna (ca. second century 
C.E.) is probably the single most important Buddhist 
philosopher. Nothing reliable is known about his life; 
modern scholars do not accept the traditional account 
whereby Nagarjuna lived for some six hundred years 
and became a Tantric wonderworker (siddha), al¬ 
though it is believed that Nagarjuna was the teacher of 
Aryadeva (ca. 170-270 C.E.). There is moreover a de¬ 
bate over which works can be attributed to this Nagar¬ 
juna, with some agreement on: 

Madhyamakakarika (Verses on Madhyamaka), 
Nagarjuna’s main work, still extant in Sanskrit; 

Vigrahavyavartam (CounteringHostile Objections), 
verses extant in Sanskrit together with an auto¬ 
commentary, a reply by Nagarjuna to his critics. 

Save for a few fragments, the following works survive 
only in Tibetan and, in some cases, Chinese translation: 

Yuktisastika (Sixty Verses on Reasoning)-, 

Sunyatdsaptati (Seventy Verses on Emptiness); 

Vaidalyaprakarana (The Treatise That Grinds into 
Little Pieces), an attack on the categories of the 
Hindu epistemologists; 

Ratnavali (The jewel Garland), a long epistle ap¬ 
parently to a king (a shorter royal epistle attrib¬ 
uted to Nagarjuna is the Suhrllekha [Letter to a 
Friend]); 

Catuhstava (four hymns). 


Nagarjuna saw his philosophy as itself part of the 
spiritual project of enlightenment, of “seeing things the 
way they really are” (yathabhutadarsana). His argu¬ 
ments should be placed in the context of Buddhist phi¬ 
losophy (preceding Abhidharma thought), which he 
both presupposed and the ontology of which he tren¬ 
chantly criticized. It was Nagarjuna who first explained 
philosophically the concept of sunyata (emptiness). Ac¬ 
cording to Nagarjuna, emptiness is a property (a -ness) 
possessed by each thing without exception. It is the 
property of lacking intrinsic existence ( nihsvabhavatd) 
as a result of being one way or another, the result of 
causal processes. Existing is nothing more than an in¬ 
tersecting point of causal factors. Nagarjuna sought to 
demonstrate this by asserting that if something—say, 
a table— were more than just an intersecting point of 
causal factors, it would prove resistant to analytical de- 
construction. Absolutely nothing can resist the process 
of analytical deconstruction, investigating its coherence 
through reasoning. Thus Nagarjuna’s works embody 
arguments in the style of a skeptic, debunking con¬ 
cepts like existence and nonexistence, causation, per¬ 
ception, time, motion, and even religious concepts 
like the Buddha, or enlightenment itself. Nagarjuna 
also offers methodological reflections on what he is do¬ 
ing, why he is not a nihilist or even really a skeptic, 
and how his practice fits into the overall Buddhist pro¬ 
ject. For Nagarjuna this project is a deep “letting-go,” 
which nevertheless also facilitates compassionate reen¬ 
gagement. 

Nagarjuna was enormously influential in India. The 
Madhyamaka school of philosophy, which he proba¬ 
bly founded, was the earliest of the two great Indian 
schools of Mahayana thought. In Tibet, Madhyamaka 
is said to represent the highest philosophical standpoint, 
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the final truth. In East Asian Buddhism, the influence 
of emptiness can be seen in Chinese and Japanese art, 
in poetry, in the martial arts, and even, ostensibly, in 
Japanese business practice. 

In the West, attempts have been made to compare 
Nagarjuna’s thought with Immanuel Kant, G. W. F. 
Hegel, or Francis Herbert Bradley, and more recently 
with Jacques Derrida (deconstruction, particularly of 
egocentricity) and Ludwig Wittgenstein (liberation of 
others from philosophical predicaments that result 
from fundamentally confused preconceptions; return 
to the everyday world of praxis). Emptiness has also 
been portrayed as a philosophy of relativity, or eco¬ 
logical cosubsistence. 
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NARA BUDDHISM 

The term Nara Buddhism refers to Buddhist scholar¬ 
ship and monasteries in Nara, the first permanent cap¬ 
ital of Japan, during the Nara period (645-794 C.E.). 
From the time of the official introduction of Buddhism 
to Japan in the mid-sixth century, the Japanese ac¬ 


quired a wide variety of Buddhist scriptures and other 
texts from Korea and China, where doctrinal schools 
had developed. By the Nara period, Buddhism in Japan 
was classified into six philosophical schools. These 
schools did not comprise exclusive sectarian organiza¬ 
tions, but were custodians of doctrinal traditions stud¬ 
ied freely by monks and nuns. 

The six doctrinal traditions were: (1) the Jojitsu, 
which denied the permanent reality of the self and the 
world; (2) the Kusha, which denied the permanent re¬ 
ality of the self but not the world; (3) the Sanron, which 
asserted that the self and the world are empty; (4) the 
Hosso, which asserted the nature of reality as a func¬ 
tion of the mind; (5) the Kegon, which linked all exis¬ 
tences into a web of connections; and (6) the Ritsu, 
which taught the precepts governing the lifestyle of 
monks and nuns. Large monasteries such as Todaiji, 
Kofukuji, and Toshodaiji served as home bases for 
these schools. 

Nara Buddhism was incorporated into the govern¬ 
ment, which enforced a legal code for monks and nuns. 
The code prohibited clergy from practicing and prop¬ 
agating Buddhism in the countryside and restricted 
them to their home monasteries. The government also 
limited the annual number of monks receiving ordi¬ 
nation, which could only be carried out at an officially 
sanctioned ordination platform. The court conferred 
ranks on leading monks, thus creating a sense of grat¬ 
itude and obligation as well as a chain of command 
used to regulate the clerical community. The official 
system gave rise to illegal monks, who were often self- 
ordained and worked freely among the people. 

The court also created a national system, the provin¬ 
cial temple system (kokubunji, rishoto). The cen¬ 
tral monastery was Todaiji, which established a branch 
monastery in each of the provinces. This national sys¬ 
tem emphasized the power of the court as the central 
political authority, and also placed Buddhism in the ser¬ 
vice of the nation. The provincial monasteries were 
dedicated to the ritual protection of the country. 

Large families and clans also built private monaster¬ 
ies. Kofukuji, for example, was the clan monastery for 
the powerful Fujiwara family. At the family level, Bud¬ 
dhist rites were conducted for the well-being of the clan, 
and for commemorating their ancestors. Nara Buddhism 
thus consisted of the national system, family monaster¬ 
ies, and illegal monks working among the people. 

Late in the Nara period, the monk Dokyo (d.u.-772) 
gained political power through an intimate relation¬ 
ship with a reigning empress, and attempted to usurp 
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the throne. The scandal highlighted the significant power 
and influence that the Nara Buddhist establishment had 
gained, and the court, for many reasons including its 
concern about Buddhist interference, decided to move 
the capital out of Nara. The new permanent capital was 
located in Heian-ky5 (now known as Kyoto), and while 
Nara continued to be an important site for Buddhist 
learning and practice, new forms of Buddhism, namely 
Tendai (Chinese, Tiantai school) and Shingon, arose 
in the succeeding Heian period (794-1185). 

See also: Japan; Japanese Royal Family and Buddhism; 
Nationalism and Buddhism; Shingon Buddhism, Japan 
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NAROPA 

Naropa (1016-1100) was an Indian tantric adept and 
scholar who is counted among the eighty-four MA- 
hasiddhas, or great adepts. He is widely revered in Ti¬ 
bet for his tantric instructions. According to one of his 
traditional biographies, Naropa was born to royal par¬ 
ents in a brahman family of Bengal. At the age of eleven 
he traveled to Kashmir in northwest India and after a 
brief period of Buddhist study, he was forced to marry 
at the age of seventeen. The marriage lasted only eight 
years, after which the couple divorced by mutual con¬ 
sent; Naropa’s former wife (or sister according to some 
sources) has been identified as Niguma, who became 
an influential tantric teacher in her own right. Naropa 
received monastic ordination and in 1049 entered the 
Buddhist university of Nalanda, in present-day Bihar. 
He excelled as a scholar and subsequently served a term 
as abbot and senior instructor at Nalanda, where he 
was given the name Abhayaklrti. 

In 1057, however, he reached a turning point in his 
career. One day, in the midst of his philosophical stud¬ 
ies, he was surprised by a vision of an old, haggard 
woman—in reality a dakin! goddess. She challenged 
the level of his spiritual insight and, through her 
provocative intervention, the prodigious scholar real¬ 


ized that although he understood the literal words of 
his religious texts, he did not yet fathom their under¬ 
lying meaning. The woman compelled Naropa to aban¬ 
don his post at the university and seek his destined 
spiritual master, the great tantric adept Tilopa 
(988-1069), a figure about whom scant historical in¬ 
formation exists. During his extended search across 
northern India, Naropa repeatedly encountered Tilopa 
in various guises, although he was unable to recognize 
the guru in his true form. Finally, as Naropa was dri¬ 
ven to the brink of despair and even suicide, Tilopa re¬ 
vealed himself and accepted the seeker as a worthy 
disciple. 

In the ensuing years, Tilopa famously subjected 
Naropa to a series of twelve greater and twelve lesser 
trials, inflicting upon him the most terrible forms of 
abuse and physical punishment. Naropa persevered, 
however, eventually coming to understand these or¬ 
deals as a means for purifying his past negative actions. 
Among the seminal instructions Tilopa taught were the 
Four Transmissions ( bka ’ babs bzhi). Although the list 
varies according to different sources, the four are of¬ 
ten enumerated as the transmissions of illusory body 
(sgyu lus), dreams (mi lam), radiantlight (’ odgsal ), and 
inner heat (gtum mo). Naropa later codified these in¬ 
structions and transmitted them to his own principal 
disciples, including the Tibetan translator Mar pa 
(Marpa; 1002/1012-1097), who then carried them to 
Tibet. This system, known in Tibetan as the Six Doc¬ 
trines (or Yogas) of Naropa (Naro chos drug), was pro¬ 
mulgated by numerous Buddhist sects, but became 
especially associated with the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu). 
The Bka’ brgyud sect subsequently came to view Naropa 
as an important founder of their lineage. Several works 
of spiritual songs and tantric commentarial literature 
attributed to Naropa are preserved in the Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhist canon. 

See also: Tibet 
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NATIONALISM AND BUDDHISM 

Buddhists traditionally maintained close ties with es¬ 
tablished political authority, which typically meant 
kingship. When the global system of nation-states be¬ 
gan to develop in earnest during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Buddhists too began to engage in nationalist 
imaginings. The linear, progressive, and essentialist 
concept of nation is a modern construct. Researchers 
have attributed the following characteristics to na¬ 
tionalism: global industrialization, the development of 
print capitalism and of modern science and technol¬ 
ogy, and the pursuit of status and respect. 

There is an affinity between modernity and nation¬ 
alism and between Buddhism and nationalism. For ex¬ 
ample, “Zen nationalism” was born through the 
process of interaction between Japanese Buddhism and 
Western modernity. As a way of defending Buddhism 
during the Meiji Buddhist reform, the Japanese cre¬ 
ated what they termed New Buddhism, a “modern, 
cosmopolitan, humanistic, and socially responsible” 
form of the tradition (Sharf, “Buddhist Modernism,” 
p. 247). Robert Sharf notes that the contemporary ver¬ 
sion of Zen Buddhism is an offspring of this New Bud¬ 
dhism. Japanese Zen Buddhists employed Western 
discourse to create the new tradition and eventually 
presented it as being superior to Western modernity. 
This universalizing discourse of Zen implied the cul¬ 
tural superiority of Japanese Buddhism. 

Similarly, the universalism of religion and the par¬ 
ticularism of nationalism go hand in hand, despite 
their apparent differences. Religion remains a strong 
force, if not an active accomplice, in the formation of 
nationalism. Kenneth Wells points out that Korean 
Protestants, for example, had no difficulty in retaining 
their identities as both Koreans and Protestants. Ko¬ 
rean Protestants fused their religion and nationalism 
by trying to incorporate their Christian beliefs into the 
process of nation building. The same may also be said 
for Buddhist nationalism. 

Buddhist responses 

During the latter half of the nineteenth and the first 
half of the twentieth centuries, most Buddhists in Sri 
Lanka, China, Korea, and Japan faced similar political 
and social changes due to the colonial expansion of the 
West. To these Asian Buddhists, who had theretofore 
enjoyed stability, Western invasions initiated crises 
that threatened the survival of the religion. The rapid 
influx of Western civilization brought about chaotic 


disturbances to the traditional social and political equi¬ 
librium; Asian Buddhists could no longer enjoy their 
privileged status in the traditional order. Some Asian 
intellectuals began to believe that their traditional re¬ 
ligions, including Buddhism, were superstitious and 
backward, and thus obstacles to the modernization 
process. Under these circumstances, Buddhist institu¬ 
tions throughout Asia soon became the target of attack 
and they found themselves surrounded by rapidly sec¬ 
ularizing societies. 

The survival of Buddhism depended largely on the 
capability and willingness of Buddhists to adapt their 
religion not only to Western modernity but also to the 
new political structure of nation-states that emerged 
as a result of interaction with the West. In particular, 
the rapid dissemination of Christianity awakened Bud¬ 
dhists to the imminent nature of the challenges they 
were facing. Whether Buddhism could demonstrate its 
viability in this new context became a pivotal point for 
the continuance of the religion. 

Buddhists participated in nationalist movements, 
often embracing nationalism in the name of modern¬ 
ization. Buddhism was reappropriated in terms of is¬ 
sues central to Protestantism and the Enlightenment, 
namely, anticlericism, this-worldly engagement, ra¬ 
tional and pragmatic inclination, and individualism. 
In this process of reappropriation, religious identity 
was formed and intensified. The emergence of reli¬ 
gious identity instilled national pride in many Bud¬ 
dhists. Buddhism was regarded as their indigenous 
heritage vis-a-vis the imported Western religion of 
Christianity. 

In Sri Lanka, the challenge of Christian missionar¬ 
ies sharpened the Buddhist sense of self-identity. It 
took much time and prolonged attack from Christian 
missionaries before the Sinhala Buddhists entered 
into polemical debates with them. Before the 1860s 
Buddhists did not react in any organized way to the 
hostile attacks of Christianity. With the developing 
self-awareness prompted by the need to respond to 
Christian inroads, however, Buddhists began to refute 
the coexistence of variant religious practices that char¬ 
acterized their traditional religion. Buddhists tried to 
purge such popular elements as spirit cults, magic, and 
astrology from their practices. They took a funda¬ 
mentalist approach, attempting to return to what they 
considered to be canonical Buddhism. 

Furthermore, the history of organized Buddhism in 
Sri Lanka was identified with the history of the nation, 
and Buddhism was promoted as a way to defend the 
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Monks carrying Vietnamese flags march past the mausoleum of Ho Chi Minh during an Independence Day parade in Hanoi, Vietnam, 
2000. AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 


nation from the colonial West. Anagarika Dharma- 
pala (1864-1933), a lay celibate, urged the Sinhalese 
to restore their true identity as Buddhists by discard¬ 
ing foreign influences. Buddhist intellectuals adopted 
nationalism in order to confer cultural identity and 
ethnic consciousness on the Sinhalese. 

In China, under the name of modernization, the 
state campaigned to eradicate “superstitious” practices 
and to convert religious properties for public purposes. 
The late Qing dynasty (1644-1911) targeted Buddhist 
properties as financial resources to rebuild the coun¬ 
try and to defend against the threat imposed by West¬ 
ern imperial powers. The Chinese Buddhist 
establishment, which already had suffered severe dev¬ 
astation during the Taiping rebellion in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, faced the persistent recurrence of 
violence. The state withdrew its official protection of 
Buddhism in 1900 and issued a general order to con¬ 
vert temple property to schools. 

Under these circumstances, Chinese Buddhists also 
presented Buddhism as their traditional religion and 
attempted to use their religion to counterbalance the 


challenges of Christianity and Western cultural en¬ 
croachment. Liang Qichao (1873-1929) contended 
that the Chinese made Buddhism their own by creat¬ 
ing their own indigenous schools of Buddhist philos¬ 
ophy and practice. In his presentation of the tradition, 
Chinese Buddhism encompassed both philosophical 
and religious attributes, while Christianity rested on 
the delusive beliefs of a shallow philosophy. 

In Japan, the Meiji state (1868-1912) supported the 
active importation of Western civilization. Under the 
guise of modernization, the state inflicted severe blows 
to the Buddhist establishment. Starting in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, anti-Buddhist measures had be¬ 
gun in individual domains. The Meiji government 
carried out these anti-Buddhist policies nationwide, 
equating Buddhism with the previous Tokugawa 
regime and forging a distinctive Shinto national ideol¬ 
ogy by separating Shinto from Buddhism. The Office 
of Proselytization was set up by Shinto propagandists 
in 1869 to promote Shinto as the national creed. The 
separation of Buddhism and Shinto led to a massive 
anti-Buddhist movement that resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of great numbers of Buddhist institutions. The 
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government further developed its policy of disestab¬ 
lishing Buddhism in 1871 and 1872. 

Japanese Buddhists offered their services to the gov¬ 
ernment in order to soften the ongoing persecution. 
They tried to prove Buddhism’s value by supporting 
national policies. Japanese Buddhists claimed that Bud¬ 
dhism was the indigenous religious practice of Japan 
and that the Japanese version of the religion was the 
consummation of all previous developments within 
Asian Buddhism. They also promoted Buddhism as a 
way to defend their nation against the incursions of 
Christianity. Along with growing nationalist senti¬ 
ments, they identified themselves as protectors of 
Japanese tradition against the encroachments of West¬ 
ern culture, including Christianity. 

Korean Buddhists developed their sense of national 
identity around the turn of the twentieth century, be¬ 
ginning with the opening of the nation to the Western 
world in 1876 and the subsequent colonization by 
Japan in 1910. Awakened by the influx of Western 
modernity, and threatened by the rapid growth of 
Christianity and Japanese Buddhism on the peninsula, 
Korean Buddhists developed a sense of their own in¬ 
dependent identity. They attempted to present Bud¬ 
dhism as a source of national identity by identifying it 
as the backbone of Korean history and culture. They 
began to consolidate their own identity as distinct from 
that of Japanese Buddhists, in particular, and to write 
their own history. 

Overall, Buddhist nationalism arose in response to 
the influx of Western civilization. Buddhists presented 
the religion as being useful to the nation and reclaimed 
its status as a traditional religion, in opposition to the 
imported Christian traditions of the West. 

The problematic nature of Buddhist nationalism 

For an understanding of Buddhist nationalism, how¬ 
ever, a more nuanced approach is needed. When the 
ethnicity of the rulers was the same as that of the 
governed, Buddhist nationalism posed no difficul¬ 
ties. Japanese Buddhists, for instance, became faith¬ 
ful followers of state policies, identifying themselves 
with the nation-state. By the mid-Meiji period, Bud¬ 
dhism managed to present itself as the essence of 
Japanese culture. Buddhist leaders actively joined the 
state’s military policies. They endorsed and rational¬ 
ized imperial policies during the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894) and the Russo-Japanese War (1904). They 
sent war missionaries to the battlefields to comfort 
soldiers. They also organized the Buddhist Society 


for the Defense of the Nation during World War I 
and became involved in the state’s war effort during 
the Pacific War. 

In contrast, Buddhists under colonial governments 
displayed confusing behaviors in their development of 
nationalism. The Buddhist clergy in Sri Lanka, for ex¬ 
ample, pursued formal recognition from, and the pa¬ 
tronage of, the colonial government. They asked 
persistently for state intervention in the maintenance 
and supervision of Buddhist temporalities. Kitsiri 
Malalgoda suggests that these ties with foreign rulers 
account for the fact that the Sinhala Buddhist revival 
movements did not develop into a concerted move¬ 
ment for national independence. The Chinese sangha 
also showed ambivalence when their religious interests 
and national interests diverged. Chinese monasteries 
voluntarily subjected themselves to Japanese Buddhist 
schools to protect their property. They rushed to reg¬ 
ister their monasteries with major Japanese Buddhist 
denominations to solicit protection from the Japanese 
consulate. The Chinese sangha was accused of collab¬ 
orating with the Japanese after the Japanese com¬ 
menced a campaign of military conquest in 1937. 

During the colonial period, the Korean Buddhist 
sangha also maintained close ties with the Japanese 
regime, seeking favors from it. The majority of Korean 
Buddhist leaders tacitly or overtly acquiesced to the 
Japanese policy of “Japan and Korea Are One Entity,” 
which aimed to eradicate Korean identity. Some Ko¬ 
rean monks gave lectures in support of the Japanese 
war effort during the 1940s and even made consola¬ 
tory visits to the Japanese imperial army, submitting 
to the demands of the Japanese regime. 

The political ambivalence and impotence of Bud¬ 
dhists resulted in liaisons with those in power, no 
matter who they were. Japanese Buddhists followed im¬ 
perialist policies out of their collective interest in pro¬ 
tecting their establishments and in consonance with 
their traditional subservience to political authority. The 
sangha’s traditional dependence on the ruling court 
produced further confusion among Sinhala, Chinese, 
and Korean Buddhists. This ambivalence toward the 
state attests to the complexity of Buddhist nationalism. 

This complexity derives partly from the fact that the 
concept of nation is unstable and a source of con¬ 
tention. There are many different versions of nation 
and nationalism, such as the nation-state and the “eth¬ 
nic nation.” Japanese Buddhists identified the state 
with nation, faithfully supporting its policies. In com¬ 
parison, Sri Lanka developed its own version of nation, 
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while recognizing the confinement of the colonial 
state. Likewise, Korean Buddhists also separated na¬ 
tion from state. At the same time, the Japanese colo¬ 
nial state did not entirely deny the development of 
ethnic nationalism, as long as the nation-state was not 
threatened. After 1930 the Japanese regime even par¬ 
ticipated in the creation of national identity for Kore¬ 
ans. For the efficient operation of the nation-state, the 
Japanese colonial government felt that it needed to cre¬ 
ate homogeneous national subjects, even as it treated 
Koreans as second-class citizens. 

Asian Buddhists forged their religious identity and 
redefined the role of Buddhism in response to West¬ 
ern modernity and the concept of the nation-state. 
Buddhists adopted social tactics and nationalist stances 
in order to prove the utility of the religion, so that the 
status of Buddhism in society would be improved. The 
accommodations they reached with colonial powers, 
however, account for the Buddhists’ insensitivity to, 
and occasional collaborations with, imperial war, so¬ 
cial injustice, and military occupation. 

See also: Christianity and Buddhism; Colonialism and 
Buddhism; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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NENBUTSU (CHINESE, NIANFO; 

KOREAN, YOMBUL) 

Nenbutsu, also transcribed as nembutsu (Chinese, ni¬ 
anfo', Korean, yombul), is the religious practice in Pure 
Land Buddhism of chanting or invoking the name of 
the Buddha Amida (Sanskrit, Amitabha or Amitayus; 
Chinese, Amituo). There are many buddhas whose 
names can be chanted, but in practice, nenbutsu typi¬ 
cally refers to chanting Amida’s name. In Japan, the 
practice consists of reciting the six-character formula 
Namu Amida Butsu (Chinese, Namo Amituo fo), 
“Homage to Amida Buddha.” This invocation can be 
spoken once or repeatedly. Commonly it is intoned as 
a melodic chant, but can also be uttered in ordinary 
intonation. It is sometimes used as an ancillary prac¬ 
tice in meditative trance or visualization, but more fre¬ 
quently it is performed as an independent and 
self-contained practice. Buddhist liturgy, especially of 
the Pure Land tradition, typically contains sections or 
interludes of nenbutsu chanting. 

Religious chanting, which was common in Bud¬ 
dhism from an ancient period, no doubt influenced 
the development of the nenbutsu. But another influ¬ 
ence was the practice of reflecting or meditating on the 
Buddha. In fact, nenbutsu literally means thinking on 
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the Buddha or keeping him in mind ( Buddhanusmrti ). 
To that extent, it does not explicitly denote verbal ac¬ 
tivity. But since chanting sacred syllables or names of¬ 
ten accompanied meditation, the practice of intoning 
the Buddha’s name coalesced with the idea of keeping 
him in mind. Over the centuries there emerged two 
primary views of nenbutsu chanting: One treated it as 
an aid to visualizing the Buddha, which was consid¬ 
ered a practice leading to enlightenment; the other 
treated it as an act resulting in birth in Amida’s Pure 
Land paradise. The two, however, often overlapped. 
In Japan, the verbal practice eventually overshadowed 
visualization, so that nenbutsu came to mean invok¬ 
ing Amida’s name without necessarily meditating on 
him, though mental awareness of the Buddha was al¬ 
ways considered one aspect of saying his name. 

See also: Buddhanusmrti (Recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha); Chanting and Liturgy; Pure Land Schools 
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NEO-CONFUCIANISM. See Confucianism and 
Buddhism 


NEPAL 

Like most of the Himalayan region, the valley called 
Nepal was a frontier zone until the modern state’s cre¬ 
ation in 1769. The area absorbed and interpreted In¬ 
die cultural influences from the south and, later, from 
the Tibetan region to the north. This entry will discuss 
the history of the early Indie traditions in the Kath¬ 


mandu valley, the Tibetan Buddhist lineages originat¬ 
ing from the Tibetan plateau, the Newar-supported 
Mahayana traditions, and the recently imported 
Theravada tradition. 

Early Buddhism in the Licchavi era 

The earliest historical records of the central Himalayan 
region—more than two hundred Sanskrit inscriptions 
made by kings of a ruling dynasty who referred to 
themselves by the name Licchavi—are found in the 
Nepal valley beginning in 464 c.e. These inscriptions 
indicate that Hindu temple institutions existed along¬ 
side Buddhist monastic traditions in a harmonious 
relationship confirmed by the Chinese pilgrim Xuan- 
zang around 640 c.e. This relationship has endured 
up to the present day. The Licchavi inscriptions reveal 
connections between the Nepal valley and the tradi¬ 
tions of monasticism and patronage that originated 
across the Gangetic plain from the time of the Bud¬ 
dha. There are references in the inscriptions to monks 
and nuns from over a dozen discrete sanghas residing 
in land-owning viharas (monasteries) and enjoying the 
support of prominent local merchants and caravan 
leaders. The most frequently mentioned sangha is that 
of the Mahasamghika school. 

These early monasteries were centers of a predom¬ 
inantly Mahayana culture, with the inscriptions pro¬ 
viding only a few hints of Vajrayana practice. Monastic 
precincts reveal verses of praise addressed to Sakya- 
muni and other buddhas, as well as shrines to the 
celestial bodhisattvas Manjusri, Vajrapani, Samanta- 
bhadra, and—most frequently—Avalokitesvara. Do¬ 
nations of stupas, in several instances by nuns, are also 
mentioned. Nepal’s earliest monasteries charged 
monks with maintaining law and civic order in settle¬ 
ments built on lands donated to them, a custom that 
is unattested in Indian sources. Examples of similar du¬ 
ties are also found in the records of the residents ( man- 
dalis) of contemporaneous Hindu temples. 

Tibetan monasticism across the 
Himalayan highlands 

Tibetan texts recount how great Indian sages came up 
through the Nepal valley to establish Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions on the Tibetan plateau. Later legends describe 
their subduing demons and establishing communities 
of devotees. Although the history of these first Hi¬ 
malayan monasteries remains obscure, some may have 
been established by the great siddha Padmasambhava 
(ca. late eighth century) or his disciples. Texts com¬ 
posed to recount the lives of Atisha (982-1054) and 
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Nepalese lay Buddhists circumambulate the Bodhanath Stupa in Kathmandu, Nepal, 1997. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. 
Reproduced by permission. 


Mar pa (Marpa; 1002/1012-1097) describe their so¬ 
journs visiting still-recognized valley locations. 

Once Buddhism was firmly established in central 
Tibet as a result of its second introduction (ca. 1050 
C.E.), the northernmost settlements of modern high¬ 
land Nepal became sites where monasteries were es¬ 
tablished by every major school of Tibetan Buddhism. 
These areas include Humla in the far west, as well as 
(from west to east) Dolpo, Lo-Mustang, Nyeshang, 
Nupri, Manang, Langtang, Helambu, Solu-Khumbu, 
and Walung. Local boys interested in training to be¬ 
come senior monks would travel to central Tibet and 
return to maintain local institutions that typically shel¬ 
tered, at most, a dozen or so monks whose main oc¬ 
cupation was ritual service. This same pattern occurred 
for the Bon faith in a few of these regions. 

There was a second level of connection with the 
monastic networks of central Tibet established among 
the Tibeto-Burman-speaking peoples living in the 
mid-hills, including the Magars, Gurungs, Tamangs, 
and Sherpas. Many of these peoples followed the 
Rnying ma (Nyingma) school and relied on house¬ 


holder lamas to perform Buddhist rituals for their vil¬ 
lages. To train for this service, young men typically 
lived for several years as apprentices with elder house¬ 
holder lamas or in the regional highland monasteries. 
Most returned to marry and maintain shrines estab¬ 
lished as their family’s own property. Thus, most “Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries” among Tibeto-Burman peoples 
were (and are) family shrine-residences, and sons usu¬ 
ally succeed their fathers as local Buddhist ritualists. 

By the early Malla era (1350 C.E.) Tibetan monks 
came to the Nepal valley to acquire tantric initiations, 
ritual practices, and texts from resident masters 
(Newars and others), traditions they conveyed up to 
the highlands. Some Tibetan monks also established 
branch monasteries affiliated with the main Tibetan 
schools; the first were located near the monumental 
stupas at Svayambhu and Bauddha. Notable Tibetan 
teachers probably influenced the practices of Newar 
Buddhists. 

Although the Hindu state of Nepal, which was es¬ 
tablished in 1769, did not favor Buddhism and tried 
to make Buddhists conform to brahmanical laws, the 
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traditions and loyalty of most Buddhist ethnic groups 
has endured, as have Nepal’s family-based monaster¬ 
ies. Since 1990 the strength of Buddhist identity that 
is held together by these institutions among the 
Tibeto-Burman groups has become the basis of eth¬ 
nic nationalism directed against the high caste dom¬ 
inated Hindu state. 

The Kathmandu valley is now one of the most im¬ 
portant centers of Tibetan Buddhism in the world for 
several reasons. First, one of the world’s largest con¬ 
centrations of Tibetan refugees has settled in the 
Kathmandu valley, where they have focused on build¬ 
ing institutions for their communities. Some of the 
profits generated by the carpet-weaving industry have 
been used to expand the initial structures and build 
new monasteries. Second, since about 1970, many of 
the most affluent Tibeto-Burman Buddhists from 
Nepal have chosen to establish homes in the valley, 
both for business and political purposes. Prominent 
donors from this community have bought lands and 
built monasteries that have drawn monks or nuns from 
their home regions. Finally, as Tibetan Buddhism has 
become increasingly attractive to Westerners, promi¬ 
nent Tibetan lamas funded by their donations have es¬ 
tablished “dharma centers” that in most ways resemble 
traditional monasteries. Here one can find textual 
study and meditation being pursued by both ethnic Ti¬ 
betans and Westerners clad in monastic robes. 

Newar Buddhism (1000 c.e. to the present) 

By the early Malla era, the valley had become an im¬ 
portant regional center active in domesticating an in¬ 
digenous Indie Mahayana Buddhism. Nepalese monks 
developed a highly ritualized Buddhist culture among 
the Newars, whose life-cycle rites, Mahayana festivals, 
and temple ritualism reached high levels of articula¬ 
tion. It was Vajrayana Buddhism and tantric initia¬ 
tion that assumed the highest position in local 
understanding, though only a few practiced esoteric 
traditions. Monastic architecture reflects this de¬ 
velopment: In the large courtyards that define the 
monastic space, the shrines facing the entrance have, 
on the ground floor, an image of Sakyamuni, but on 
the first floor above is the agama, a shrine with a Va¬ 
jrayana deity, with access limited to those with tantric 
initiation. 

By the later Malla era (1425-1769 C.E.), when Hindu 
shrines and law were in the ascendancy, Newar Bud¬ 
dhism underwent many changes and assumed roughly 
the form extant today. This era was marked by the 


building of many new viharas, but there was also a lit¬ 
eral domestication of the sangha, wherein former 
monks became householders. These Newar house¬ 
holder monks called themselves Bare (from the San¬ 
skrit term vande or vandana, an ancient Indie term of 
respect for monks), adopted the names sakyabhiksu, 
and vajrdcarya, and began to function as endogamous 
castes. This meant that one had to be born into the 
sangha and, with a few exceptions, everyone else was 
prohibited from being admitted. Thus, ordination into 
celibate monastic life was possible only in the local Ti¬ 
betan sanghas. The Newar sanghas were probably 
transforming their tradition to conform to caste laws 
and thereby preserve the social and legal standing of 
the Buddhist community, as well as their extensive 
monastic land holdings. Since that time, those want¬ 
ing to become adult members of the Newar sangha 
must first undergo (in local parlance) sravaka-styled 
celibate ordination (usually taking three days), then 
Mahayana-styled initiation into what is referred to as 
the bodhisattva sangha. 

Many contemporary Newar monasteries, especially 
in Patan, still bear the name of their founding patrons, 
some dating back to the early Malla period. Local Bud¬ 
dhist monks, like Hindu panditas (scholars), were es¬ 
pecially active in manuscript copying; by the modern 
era, Buddhist monastic libraries had became a vast 
repository of Sanskrit texts. 

Unlike the monastic institutions of Tibet that fos¬ 
tered in-depth philosophical inquiry and vast com- 
mentarial writings, Newar monks produced few 
original contributions to Buddhist scholarship. The 
Newar sangha’s focus was the performance of rituals 
drawing upon deities and powers of the Mahayana- 
Vajrayana Buddhist tradition. Like married Tibetan 
monks of the Rnying ma order, vajrdcarya priests serve 
the community’s ritual needs, with some specializing 
in textual study, medicine, astrology, and meditation. 
Lifelong ritual relations link householders to family 
vajrdcarya priests, which some have called “Buddhist 
brahmins.” Their ritual services are vast, including 
Buddhist versions of Hindu life-cycle rites (samskara), 
fire rites jhoma), daily temple rituals ( nitya pujd), 
mantra chanting protection rites, merit-producing 
donation rites, stupa rituals, chariot festivals (ratha 
jatra), and tantric initiation ( abhiseka ). Some of these 
cultural performances were noted centuries ago in In¬ 
dia. In Kathmandu’s Itum Baha one can still observe 
monks rapping on wooden gongs to mark time, a 
monastic custom begun over two thousands years ago 
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in ancient India. The “Mahayana cult of the book” en¬ 
dures as well. In this and many other respects, Newars 
continue the evolutionary patterns of ritual practice 
and lay ideals of later Indie Buddhism. Claims that “In¬ 
dian Buddhism died out” defy geography and ignore 
the ongoing survival of Newar Buddhism. 

Once the Newar kings were ousted by the Shah dy¬ 
nasty from Gorkha that unified the modern state in 
1769, discrimination against Buddhists and changes 
in land tenure laws undermined the tenancy system 
that had supported the domesticated Newar monas¬ 
tic institution. At its peak, Newar Buddhists had es¬ 
tablished over three hundred monasteries. Today, 
roughly 10 percent have all but disappeared and more 
than 50 percent are in perilous structural condition. 
The majority of the monasteries, however, still func¬ 
tion and most of the remainder can still be located us¬ 
ing modern records. 

The cities of Kathmandu and Patan both have a sys¬ 
tem of main monasteries {mu baha ), eighteen and fif¬ 
teen, respectively; each monastery is linked to one or 
more satellite monasteries. Every householder monk 
is ordained in one of these monasteries, though they 
may reside in one of the several hundred branch 
monasteries affiliated with the main monasteries. A 
system of rotation requires that each ordained male 
perform the monastic daily ritual duties periodically. 
Bhaktapur and other smaller towns in the Kathmandu 
valley also have bahas, but each is an independent en¬ 
tity. Newar monasteries are now ruled by the senior 
male members of their individual sanghas, which 
makes reform or innovation within the local sangha 
difficult. From the Shah-era conquest in 1769 until the 
present, Newar Mahayana Buddhism has been grad¬ 
ually weakening as a cultural force due to the loss of 
landed income and leadership. Yet despite the decline 
of the monasteries as buildings and institutions, much 
is still preserved in the elaborate monastic architec¬ 
ture, the thousands of archived texts, and the wealth 
of cultural observances. 

The typical Newar baha is situated around a court¬ 
yard. The main entrance, often ornamented by a tym¬ 
panum, usually has small shrines dedicated to the 
monastery guardians Ganesh and Mahakala, which 
flank the passageway leading into the main courtyard. 
Opposite the entrance is the main shrine building. On 
the ground floor is the kwapa dyah, usually Sakyamuni 
Buddha, flanked by images of his two great disciples, 
Mahamaudgalayana and Sariputra. Stairs within 
the main shrine building lead to the agama, a tantric 


shrine that is opened only to adults who have received 
the appropriate Vajrayana initiation. The windows and 
the door, including another tympanum, are often 
adorned by elaborate wood carvings. 

One of the most important changes that Shah rule 
brought to the middle hill regions of the country was 
the expansion of trade, and this was commonly in the 
hands of Newars who migrated to trade towns. The 
thousands who left the valley brought their promi¬ 
nently Buddhist culture with them. Thus, in towns 
such as (from east to west) Daran, Dhankuta, Chain- 
pur, Bhojpur, Dolakha, Trisuli, Ban dipur, Pokhara, 
Palpa, and Baglung, Newar Buddhists built bahas as 
branch institutions of those in their home cities. 

Theravada Buddhism 

Since the mid-twentieth century, Newars who have 
become disenchanted with their form of Mahayana 
monasticism have supported the establishment of 
Theravada Buddhist reform institutions in the Kath¬ 
mandu valley. Inspired by teachers from Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand, and India, Newars “entered the 
robes” and some founded institutions in the large 
cities that are dedicated to the revival of Buddhism 
based upon textual study, popular preaching, and lay 
meditation. 

Beginning with the AnandakutI Monastery at 
Svayambhu for monks and the Dharmakirti dormitory 
for nuns in central Kathmandu, Newars have been or¬ 
dained and have renounced the householder life to live 
in these institutions. Technically, the ancient order of 
nuns has died out in Theravada countries; the term 
anagarika is used locally, although the women conform 
to most vinaya rules, including celibacy. 

Theravada institutions have been instrumental to 
promoting the modernist “Protestant Buddhism” orig¬ 
inating in colonial Sri Lanka. These institutions have 
subtly critiqued Newar and Tibetan Mahayana beliefs 
and practices, while seeking to revive the faith by pro¬ 
moting textual study and vernacular translations, 
scheduling popular preaching, and spreading the prac¬ 
tice of lay meditation. Other independent meditation 
centers started by Goenka, a lay teacher from India, 
have since the early 1980s gained considerable popu¬ 
larity. Theravada monasteries and meditation centers 
are now found in most major towns of the Kathmandu 
valley of Nepal. 

See also: Himalayas, Buddhist Art in; Newari, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in 
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NEWARI, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Beginning with Sanskrit inscriptions dating from the 
fifth century C.E., the large mid-montane Himalayan 
valley called Nepal has been a vibrant cultural center 
where both Hindu and Buddhist traditions have flour¬ 
ished. What is called “Nepal” today was formed after 


1769 when the modern Shah state expanded across the 
region, conquering the valley city-states and making 
Kathmandu its capital. The first cities and religious 
monuments of this valley were built by the Newars, the 
earliest attested ethnic group of the region. Newars 
speak a nontonal Tibeto-Burman language called 
Newari in the Euro-American world, but referred to 
by Newars as Nepal Bhasa, using Sanskritic terminol¬ 
ogy, or Newa: Bhay in the spoken vernacular. This lan¬ 
guage has been thoroughly influenced by Sanskrit 
vocabulary, especially in the technical terms imported 
from the Indie traditions that shaped Newar culture. 
Newari texts have similarly been written using north 
Indian-derived scripts, the earliest on palm leaves ( tara 
patra), and from the seventeenth century onward on 
paper made from the daphne plant. In the latter form, 
the texts were written on stacked rectangular pages, or 
in the format of a folded book ( thy a saphu). Many such 
books were illustrated with finely rendered miniature 
paintings, some with fifty to one hundred images. 

Since this valley was from its origins a Himalayan 
trade and pilgrimage center, and later a refuge for Bud¬ 
dhist monks fleeing the destruction of north Indian 
monasteries in the wake of the Muslim conquests that 
ended in 1192 C.E., many monasteries in Kathmandu, 
Bhaktapur, and Patan became centers of manuscript 
veneration, archiving, and copying. From this era on¬ 
ward, Tibetan scholars visited Nepal to obtain San¬ 
skrit manuscripts and, in some cases, to confer with 
Nepalese panditas. There have been many Newar Bud¬ 
dhist scholars—especially among the “householder 
monk” groups calling themselves sdkyabhiksus and 
vajracaryas —who could read and utilize Sanskrit, 
making it an important local language for the indige¬ 
nous Buddhist elite. Some notable panditas up through 
the modern era also composed works in Sanskrit. 

The vast holdings of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Kathmandu Valley have remained central to the mod¬ 
ern academic study of Buddhism, beginning with the 
texts sent to Calcutta and Europe by the official British 
resident in Nepal from 1825 to 1843, Brian Hodgson. 
Many ancient Sanskrit texts survived only in Nepal. 
Though one might include these works as a literature 
used by the Newar Buddhist religious elite and other 
literati, the remainder of this entry focuses on the re¬ 
ligious texts composed in the Newari vernacular. 

The Newar sangha’s widespread familiarity with 
Sanskrit, and especially the use of Sanskrit mantras and 
religious terminology, explains the existence of the 
many hundreds of manuscripts rendered in a bilingual 
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(Sanskrit and Newari) format. While the elite ritualists, 
adepts, and scholars used Sanskrit texts to guide their 
ritual practices, tantric meditations, and philosophical 
studies, they also redacted relevant Indie works into 
their own language and composed treatises in their own 
lingua franca. The Newar literati devised over ten cal¬ 
ligraphic scripts, especially for manuscripts used for rit¬ 
ual “book puja” purposes: Newd Lipi since the ninth 
century, and Ranjana since the fourteenth century. 

Vernacular Buddhist literature in Nepal Bhasa mir¬ 
rors the distinctive cultural traditions of Newar Bud¬ 
dhism, which was centered on a sangha of “householder 
monks” and their focus on intricate ritual and popu¬ 
lar narratives more than scholasticism, with vajrayana 
practices important for the elite. Accordingly, no 
vinaya or early canonical works are extant in the bilin¬ 
gual collections and only fragments of any Buddhist 
scholastic treatises ( sastra ) have been identified. More 
common are MahAyAna “classics” such as the 
Prajhaparamita-sutra (Perfection of Wisdom Sutra), 
Bodhicaryavatara (Introduction to the Conduct That 
Leads to Enlightenment), and the Lotus Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarIka-sutra) . 

Especially numerous are texts devoted to the celes¬ 
tial bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, such as the Kdran- 
davyuha (Description of the Basket). The most locally 
influential text in this genre is the Gunakarandavyuha 
(Description of the Garlanded Basket), a Sanskrit work 
originally composed in Nepal that has been widely 
translated into Newari. 

Several other important works were composed by 
local scholars in Sanskrit and translated into numerous 
Newari editions. First is the Bhadrakalpa Avadana ( Glo¬ 
rious Stories of This Auspicious Era), a text that recounts 
the Buddha’s return to his hometown Kapilavastu. 
More important in the indigenous worldview is the 
Svayambhii Purana (The Sacred Account of Svayembhii, 
the Self-Existent). It has a curious title for a Buddhist 
text, indicating the strong influence of Hindu traditions 
in Nepal. But this text recounts the Buddhist origins of 
the valley as a hierophany of the Adi-Buddha as a flam¬ 
ing lotus in a lake, one subsequently visited by buddhas 
of former ages of the world. In the current era, this lake 
is finally drained by the Bodhisattva Manjusri to form 
the Kathmandu Valley and opened to settlement by his 
disciples, making the Svayambhu Purana a work si¬ 
multaneously of Mahayana Buddhology and ethnic 
origins. This text was later expanded to include the his¬ 
tory of tantric teachers entering the domain and to 
discuss the history of related sacred sites. Most im¬ 


portant among these is the sacred hilltop now called 
Svayambhu Mahacaitya. 

The most common manuscript genres in Newar 
Buddhist literature are popular narratives (jatakas and 
avadanas) and ritual texts. “Folklorists” in the Newar 
sangha collected, redacted, and “trans-created” (to use 
Kamal Prakash Malla’s term) the classical tales from the 
Jatakamala ( Garland of Jatakas), AvadAnasataka (A 
Hundred Glorious Deeds), and MahAvastu ( Great 
Story). Some stand alone due to their popularity. These 
include the SimhaUisarthabd.hu Avadana, the Manicuda 
Avadana, the Virakusa Avadana, the Kavirakumdr 
Avadana, and the Visvantara Jataka; such texts have 
been used up to the present day by pandit- storytellers 
who attract audiences for evening performances dur¬ 
ing the Newar Buddhist monsoon holy month, Gunla. 
Interestingly, several of these Newar avadana antholo¬ 
gies, such as the Vicitrakarnika Avadana, have no 
known classical source. 

Given the embedding of story recitations into many 
ritual texts, it is difficult to separate the genres. Newar 
panditas have typically labeled their ritual guides as 
vidhi (directive) or kriya (performance), and these span 
a vast repertoire from life-cycle rites and building con¬ 
struction rites to festival practices, temple observances, 
and tantric initiations. Special Mahayana rites called 
vratas have their own textual guides, including those 
dedicated to the beneficent Tara, the fierce protector 
Mahakala, the Buddhist earth mother Vasundhara, 
and many others. By far the most common text in this 
category is that outlining the Astami Vrata and dedi¬ 
cated to Avalokitesvara. Of special prominence in this 
Newar literature are guidebooks for making 100,000 
clay stupas, the Laksacaitya Vidhi, and for the old-age 
ritual ( bhlmaratha kriya) for elders reaching seventy- 
seven years and seven months, which includes making 
a stupa and reciting the Usnlsavijaya dharani. Also im¬ 
portant are after-death guidebooks for utilizing the 
Durgatiparisodhana Tantra’s salvific mantra and a sand 
mandala made by a vajraedrya ritualist. 

Even more numerous, and variable, are the mantra- 
dharanl collections. The most widespread single text is 
the Pahcaraksa (Five Protectors), which provides recita¬ 
tions and visualizations of five protectors, each with sto¬ 
ries testifying to their pragmatic efficacies. Other works, 
many reflecting the compiler’s own fields of ritual ex¬ 
pertise, are simply lists of recitations for specific pur¬ 
poses. These span all spheres of human experience: 
worshiping, memorizing, singing, healing, attracting 
love, rainmaking, injuring. Related to this are collections 
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of devotional songs that can be sung by priests or by 
worshipers playing drums and other instruments. 

Modem published literature 

The printing press expanded the possibilities of Newar 
Buddhist piety, as devotees continue to make books for 
merit, memorialize the dead, pen new translations, 
and create hundreds of new magazines that disseminate 
works of scholarly interpretation and Buddhist re¬ 
vivalism. In these forums, partisans of traditional Newar 
Buddhism, as well as advocates of the Theravada move¬ 
ment, have sought to promote their traditions. Leading 
vajracarya priests have continued their tradition of com¬ 
posing ritual guide pamphlets and anthologies for their 
colleagues, with such publications numbering over a 
thousand since 1950. Since about 1960, Theravadin 
scholars have published Newari translations of nearly the 
entire Pali canon. Traditional panditas and private 
scholars have likewise published their own new com¬ 
plete Newari translations of the Mahayana classics, in¬ 
cluding the Astasahasrika Prajndparamita by Jog Muni 
Vajracarya (Kathmandu, 1968), the Lalitavistara by 
Nisthananda Vajracarya (1978), the Bodhicaryavatara 
by Dibyabajra Bajracarya (1986), and the Saddharma- 
pundarlka-vaipulyasutra by Saddharmaraja Vajracarya 
(1989). Special mention should be made of Sugata 
Saurabha (The Sweet Fragrance of the Buddha), a 
book-length life of the Buddha that was written in 
Newari by Nepal’s greatest twentieth-century poet, 
Chittadhar Hridaya. Newar poets have also composed 
songs for bhajan singing that have been widely pub¬ 
lished and used. 

Finally, since 1950, a vast library of Newari schol¬ 
arly publications has come into being. These works 
concern local epigraphy, texts, temples, and cultural 
traditions. Most notable among indigenous scholars is 
Hem Raj Shakya, whose monographs on the Svayam- 
bhu stupa (1977), the Samyak festival (1980), and other 
monuments testify to the Newars’ vigorous love of their 
own culture and the continuing high regard in Newar 
society for literary works on Buddhism. The views of 
a medieval copyist are still discernible at the begin¬ 
ning of the twenty-first century: “I have written this 
manuscript painstakingly. Try your best to protect 
and preserve this MSS from oil stains, fire, and thieves. 
Look after it as you would your own offspring because 
while writing this mss my backbone, my head, and my 
eyesight have all bent downward” (Vaidya and Kam- 
sakar, p. iv). 

See also: Nepal 
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NICHIREN 

Nichiren (1222-1282) is regarded as the founder of 
the Hokke (Lotus) or Nichiren school, one of sev¬ 
eral new Buddhist movements that emerged in Japan’s 
Kamakura period (1185-1333). Of humble origins, 
Nichiren was ordained at age sixteen at Kiyosumi 
Temple in Awa province (now Chiba prefecture) and 
trained especially in the Tendai school’s teachings of 
the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra) 
and in esoteric Buddhism. Later he studied in Ka¬ 
makura, site of the new shogunate or military gov¬ 
ernment, and at the great Tendai center on Mount 
Hiei, as well as at other major Buddhist temples in 
western Japan. Eventually he based himself in Ka¬ 
makura and won followers among the eastern war¬ 
riors. Nichiren’s early writings are critical of Pure 
Land Buddhism, especially the newly popular Pure 
Land doctrine of Honen (1133-1212), which he saw 
as undermining traditional Tendai emphasis on the 
Lotus and esoteric teachings. Over time, however, 
Nichiren developed a doctrine of exclusive devotion 
to the Lotus Sutra, which he regarded as the Buddha’s 
highest teaching and the sole vehicle for realizing bud- 
dhahood now in the final dharma age ( mappo ). He 
advocated chanting the daimoku or title of the Lotus 
Sutra in the formula “Namu Myoho-renge-kyd,” and 
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he devised a calligraphic mandala, depicting the as¬ 
sembly of the Lotus Sutra, as an object of worship 
(horizon ) for his followers. While defining himself in 
opposition to the established Buddhism of his day, 
Nichiren also creatively assimilated into his Lotus ex- 
clusivism many older elements of both exoteric and 
esoteric Buddhist thought and practice. 

Based on Mahayana and especially Tendai teach¬ 
ings of the profound interrelationship between persons 
and their outer world, Nichiren saw contemporary dis¬ 
asters, including famine, epidemics, and Mongol inva¬ 
sion attempts, as karmic retribution for collective 
rejection of the Lotus in favor of “inferior” teachings; 
conversely, he asserted, the spread of faith in the Lo¬ 
tus Sutra would transform this world into a buddha 
land. This conviction underlay his commitment to 
shakubuku, an assertive approach to spreading the 
dharma by directly critiquing opposing views. 
Nichiren’s repeated criticisms of the Buddhist estab¬ 
lishment and of its patrons in government incurred the 
wrath of the authorities; he himself was twice exiled 
and attempts were made on his life, while his follow¬ 
ers were arrested, banished, and in a few cases exe¬ 
cuted. Undeterred, Nichiren urged defiance of worldly 
authority when it contravenes Buddhist truth, and he 
valorized encounters with harsh trials. Undergoing 
such persecution, he taught, serves to eradicate past 
evil deeds, proves the validity of one’s practice, and 
guarantees the realization of buddhahood. Nichiren’s 
ideal of establishing the buddha land in the present 
world has inspired modern followers, who have as¬ 
similated it to a range of political agendas as well as 
social and humanitarian projects. Today more than 
forty religious organizations claim association with 
him, including traditional schools and new religious 
movements. 

See also: Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Tiantai School 
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NICHIREN SCHOOL 

The term Nichiren school (Nichirenshu) broadly de¬ 
notes the entire Buddhist tradition deriving from the 
medieval Japanese teacher Nichiren (1222-1282). It 
comprises more than forty independent religious in¬ 
stitutions, including traditional temple denomina¬ 
tions, lay associations, and new religious movements. 
Originally a monk of the Tendai tradition, Nichiren 
did not regard himself as the founder of a new sect, 
nor did he designate his following by any particular 
sectarian name. Because he taught exclusive faith in the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), after 
his death, his following became known as the Lotus 
sect (Hokkeshu). The name Nichirenshu came into 
broad usage from around the late sixteenth century. 

Present organization and observances 

The largest of the Nichiren Buddhist temple denomi¬ 
nations takes Nichirenshu as its legal name and has its 
head temple at Kuonji at Mount Minobu in Yamanashi 
Prefecture, where Nichiren spent his last years. Other 
Nichiren Buddhist denominations include, for exam¬ 
ple, Hokkeshu (Shinmon, Honmon, and Jinmon 
branches), Honmon Butsuryushu, Honmon Hok¬ 
keshu, Kenpon Hokkeshu, Nichiren Honshu, Nichiren 
Khmonshu, Nichiren Shoshu, and Nichirenshu Fuju 
Fuse-ha. Many of these temple organizations trace 
their history back to the original monastic lineages es¬ 
tablished by Nichiren’s immediate disciples, which un¬ 
derwent repeated schisms during the fourteenth 
through sixteenth centuries due to geographic separa¬ 
tion, institutional rivalry, and differences of doctrinal 
interpretation. The nineteenth century saw the flour¬ 
ishing of Nichiren Buddhist lay associations ( kochu or 
kd), sometimes independent of priestly guidance, 
which were the predecessors of today’s Nichiren- or 
Lotus Sufra-based lay organizations. Of these latter 
groups, the most prominent are Reiyukai, Rissho 
Koseikai, and Soka Gakkai, which number among 
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A Nichiren priest paying respect to Mount Fuji from atop neighboring Mount Minobu, Japan, 1991. © Don Farber 2003. All rights re¬ 
served. Reproduced by permission. 


Japan’s largest “new religions.” To an extent not seen 
in other Buddhist sects, the religious energy of mod¬ 
ern Nichiren Buddhism has shifted to lay movements. 

Despite considerable differences of interpretation 
and ritual observance, all these various groups revere 
Nichiren and the Lotus Sutra and recite the title or 
daimoku of the Lotus in the formula “Namu 
Mydho-renge-kyo,” as Nichiren taught. (The actual 
pronunciation of the daimoku may vary slightly ac¬ 
cording to the particular group.) This practice, deemed 
especially suited to the present era, known as the 
“Final Dharma age” ( mappd ), is said to manifest indi¬ 
viduals’ innate potential for buddhahood and lead to 
positive transformation of the world. Reciting portions 
of the Lotus Sutra and chanting the daimoku are per¬ 
formed at all formal ceremonies and constitute the ba¬ 
sic practice of both clergy and laity. In addition to 
annual rites conducted by temples of all Buddhist sects, 
such as New Year’s observances and memorial services 


for the dead at the equinoxes and during the summer 
Obon festival, Nichiren Buddhist temples and lay so¬ 
cieties perform ritual observances on dates sacred to 
their tradition, usually transposed from the lunar to 
the Western calendar. These include Nichiren’s birth¬ 
day (celebrated February 16); the date of his first ser¬ 
mon, said to mark the founding of the Nichiren school 
(April 28); commemorations of various persecutions 
that Nichiren faced in propagating his teachings; and 
the day of his death or nirvana (October 13). 

The founder Nichiren 

Nichiren is often counted as one of the founders of the 
“new Buddhism” of the Kamakura period (1185— 
1333). He was born in Kominato in Awa Province 
(Chiba prefecture) in humble circumstances. At age 
twelve he entered a nearby temple, Seichoji or Kiyosu- 
midera, for study and was ordained four years later, in 
1237. Driven by a desire to understand the truth of the 
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Buddha’s teachings, he spent the next sixteen years 
studying at major monasteries, including the great 
Tendai Buddhist center at Mount Hiei near Kyoto, the 
imperial capital. Later he based himself in Kamakura, 
seat of the newly established shogunate or military gov¬ 
ernment, where he proselytized among warriors of 
middle and lower rank. Nichiren’s early teachings draw 
heavily on Tiantai/Tendai thought grounded in the 
Lotus Sutra and its commentaries, as well as on eso¬ 
teric Buddhism. His early teachings also championed 
traditional Buddhist institutions over and against the 
growing influence of the new Pure Land sect founded 
by Honen (1133-1212). Overtime, however,Nichiren 
increasingly stressed that only the Lotus Sutra leads to 
liberation during this Final Dharma age, and he be¬ 
gan to dissociate himself from the Tendai Buddhist 
establishment, which he saw as having adulterated de¬ 
votion to the Lotus with the practice of provisional 
teachings no longer suited to the times. Based on 
Tendai doctrines of the nonduality of persons and 
their environment, Nichiren interpreted the disasters 
of his day—including famine, epidemics, and Mongol 
invasion attempts—as karmic retribution for people 
having abandoned the Lotus Sutra in favor of lesser 
teachings; conversely, he held, the spread of faith in 
the Lotus would transform this world into the Bud¬ 
dha land. This theme informs his famous admonitory 
treatise, Risshd ankoku ron (On Establishing the Right 
[Dharma] and Bringing Peace to the Land), delivered 
to the shogunate in 1260, as well as his later writings. 

Convinced of the pressing need to communicate his 
message, Nichiren adopted shakubuku, a confronta¬ 
tional method of teaching the dharma by directly re¬ 
buking attachment to provisional teachings, whether 
through writing, preaching, or religious debate. 
Nichiren’s mounting criticism of other forms of Bud¬ 
dhism, and of government officials for supporting 
them, soon incurred the anger of the authorities. He 
was exiled twice, to the Izu peninsula (1261-1263) and 
to Sado island (1271-1274), and was once nearly be¬ 
headed during the so-called Ryukd or Tatsunokuchi 
persecution of the twelfth day, ninth month, 1271. Sev¬ 
eral of his followers were imprisoned or had their lands 
confiscated. Nichiren considered these trials a proof of 
the righteousness of his convictions and asserted the 
need to uphold the Lotus Sutra in the face of opposi¬ 
tion, even at the cost of one’s life. His mature teach¬ 
ings were developed during his exile to Sado and his 
subsequent reclusion on Mount Minobu (1274-1282), 
where he devoted his last years to writing and to train¬ 
ing successors. More than a hundred of his writings, 


including personal letters and doctrinal essays, survive 
in his own hand. 

Nichiren's teachings 

Nichiren adopted the Tiantai school doctrine of 
reality as “three thousand realms in a single-thought 
moment” ( ichinen sanzen) to explain the theoretical ba¬ 
sis upon which ordinary people can realize buddha- 
hood, and their surroundings become the buddha land. 
In terms of practice for the Final Dharma age, however, 
Nichiren understood “the single thought-moment be¬ 
ing three thousand realms,” not as a formless principle 
to be discerned within one’s own mind, as in Tiantai 
meditation, but as manifested in concrete form as the 
“three great secret dharmas” ( sandai hiho). Derived 
from the “origin teaching” ( honmon ) or latter half of 
the Lotus Sutra, regarded as the preaching of the orig¬ 
inal or primordially enlightened Buddha, these three 
constitute the core of Nichiren’s teaching. They are: 

(1) The daimoku. For Nichiren, the five characters 
Myo-ho-ren-ge-kyd (in Japanese pronunciation) that 
comprise the Lotus Sutra’s title are not merely a name 
but embody the essence of all Buddhist teachings and 
are the seed of buddhahood for all beings. All the prac¬ 
tices and resulting virtues of the primordial Buddha 
are encompassed in these five characters and are “nat¬ 
urally transferred” to the practitioner in the moment 
of faith and practice. That is, the practitioner and the 
original Buddha are identified in the act of chanting 
the daimoku. 

(2) The horizon, or object of worship. Nichiren’s 
honzon has the two inseparable aspects of the “Bud¬ 
dha,” the primordial Sakyamuni of the origin teach¬ 
ing, enlightened since the beginningless past, and the 
“dharma,” the truth of “Myoh5-renge-kyo,” to which 
this Buddha is awakened. Nichiren gave this object of 
worship iconic form as a calligraphic MANDALA of his 
own devising. “Namu My5h6-renge-ky6” is inscribed 
down its center, while to the left and right are written 
the characters for the names of the two buddhas, 
Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna, along with the names 
of other representatives of those present at the assem¬ 
bly of the Lotus Sutra. This mandala depicts the realm 
of the primordial Buddha, which, Nichiren taught, or¬ 
dinary persons can enter through faith. More than 120 
of these mandalas, inscribed for individual followers 
and their families, survive in Nichiren’s handwriting. 
Various configurations of sculpted images represent¬ 
ing the original Buddha and his Lotus assembly were 
also used by later Nichiren followers. 
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(3) The kaidan, or ordination platform. This des¬ 
ignates the place of practice. Nichiren’s own writings 
do not explain it in detail, and considerable contro¬ 
versy has surrounded its interpretation. Nichiren 
himself may well have envisioned the kaidan as an ac¬ 
tual physical structure, supplanting the other, court- 
sponsored ordination platforms of his day, to be 
erected by imperial authority at some future time 
when people had widely embraced faith in the Lotus 
Sutra. At the same time, the kaidan has often been 
interpreted metaphorically, to mean that wherever 
one embraces faith in the Lotus Sutra is the buddha 
land. 

Although he taught devotion to the Lotus as a self- 
contained, exclusive practice, Nichiren understood 
that practice as encompassing all possible benefits: re¬ 
alization of buddhahood, assurance for one’s next life, 
eradication of sin, cultivation of merit, and protection 
and blessings in this world. 

Contributions to Japanese culture 

A key element of Nichiren’s legacy is his doctrine of 
rissho ankoku (establishing the right [dharma] and 
bringing peace to the land), which holds that faith in 
the Lotus Sutra can manifest the buddha land in this 
present world. This ideal supports the value of posi¬ 
tive engagement with society and may have con¬ 
tributed to the growth of mercantile culture in Japan’s 
medieval cities. In the mid-fifteenth century, half the 
population of Kyoto—the majority of them manu¬ 
facturers, tradespeople, and moneylenders—is said to 
have belonged to the Nichiren school. Since the late 
nineteenth century, Nichiren’s goal of transforming 
this world into a buddha land has been assimilated to 
a range of political and social goals. During Japan’s 
modern imperial period (1868-1945), some Nichi- 
renist lay societies, such as the Kokuchukai (Pillar of 
the Nation Society), established in 1914 by Tanaka 
Chigaku (1861-1939), interpreted Nichiren’s rissho 
ankoku ideal in terms of Japanese nationalism and de¬ 
ployed it to legitimize the armed expansion of em¬ 
pire. In the post-World War II period, especially 
among the new religious movements, it has been 
interpreted as a spiritual basis for the antinuclear 
movement, efforts for global peace, and a range of hu¬ 
manitarian endeavors. Nipponzan Myohoji, a small 
Nichiren Buddhist monastic order, embraces absolute 
pacificism and engages in peace marches and civil 
protest, while Nichiren- or Lotus-based lay organiza¬ 
tions, notably S5ka Gakkai and Rissho Koseikai, sup¬ 
port the United Nations as NGO (nongovernmental 


organization) members and engage in relief work and 
civic projects. This side of Nichiren Buddhism lends 
itself to contemporary emphasis on Buddhist social 
engagement. 

Another, less well-recognized contribution of the 
Nichiren school lies in its history of committed indi¬ 
viduals, beginning with Nichiren himself, who risked 
official displeasure for the dharma’s sake. Once well 
established, most Nichiren Buddhist institutions, both 
past and present—like religious institutions more 
generally—have tended to take a conciliatory stance 
toward existing authority and support the status quo. 
Nonetheless, Nichiren’s teaching that one must uphold 
the Lotus Sutra even in the face of persecution from 
the country’s ruler created a moral space exterior to 
worldly authority, from which that authority could be 
criticized and, if necessary, opposed. This attitude of 
defiance has periodically resurfaced, often on the part 
of those who saw themselves as reformers within the 
Nichiren school, seeking to revive the founder’s spirit. 
Medieval hagiographies celebrate the stories of those 
monks of the tradition who, in imitation of Nichiren, 
admonished high officials to take faith in the Lotus 
Sutra for the country’s welfare and were imprisoned 
or tortured as a result. A later example is the Nichiren 
fuju fuse (neither receiving nor giving) movement of 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
monks—until driven underground—resisted official 
controls imposed on religious institutions, refusing 
to accept alms from rulers who were not Lotus devo¬ 
tees or to participate in public religious ceremonies 
for their benefit. Similarly, during the 1940s, leaders 
of both Honmon Hokkeshu and Soka Gakkai were 
imprisoned for their defiance of wartime government 
religious policy, which mandated displays of rever¬ 
ence for state Shinto. Nichiren’s intransigent spirit 
and his example of unwavering loyalty to a transcen¬ 
dent truth have also inspired individuals, linked only 
tenuously to the Nichiren tradition or even outside it 
altogether, who have faced official sanctions for their 
beliefs. These include the Christian leader Uchimura 
Kanzo (1861-1930) and the socialist activist Senoo 
Giro (1890-1961). 

See also: Engaged Buddhism; Kamakura Buddhism, 
Japan; Original Enlightenment (Hongaku) 
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NI KAY A . See Agama/Nikaya 


NINE MOUNTAINS SCHOOL OF SON 

The Nine Mountains school of Son (Korean, Kusan 
Sonmun) is a comprehensive term referring to the nine 
monastic centers of the Korean Son school (Chinese, 
Chan school), which were established from the 
eighth through the ninth centuries. Each of the nine 
schools takes its name from the mountain on which 
its central monastery is located: Kajisan, founded by 
Toui (d. 825); Silsangsan, founded by Hongch’ok (fl. 
826); Tongnisan, founded by Hyech’ol (785-861); Sag- 
ulsan, founded by Pomil (810-889); Pongnimsan, 


founded by Hyonuk (787-869); Sajasan, founded by 
Toyun (797-868); Huiyangsan, founded by Chison 
Tohon (824-882); Songjusan, founded by MuySm 
(799-888); and Sumisan, founded by lorn (869-936). 

According to tradition, Chan Buddhism was first in¬ 
troduced into Korea by the Silla monk Pomnang (fl. 
632-646), who putatively studied in China under the 
Fourth Patriarch Daoxin (580-651), then returned to 
Silla and transmitted the teachings to Sinhaeng (d. 
779), who also went to China, where he studied under 
Chigong (Chinese, Zhigong; 703-779), a Korean dis¬ 
ciple of Puji (651-739), the second patriarch of the 
Northern Chan school. Sinhaeng thus imbibed both 
the “gradual teachings” of the Northern school and the 
“sudden teachings” of the so-called Southern school, 
passing them on to his disciples Chunbom (d.u.), 
Hyeun (d.u.), and finally Chison Tohon (824-882), 
who founded the Huiyangsan school in 879. 

Though sectarian rivalries certainly existed, the un¬ 
derlying kinship of the nine schools was recognized, 
and they were referred to collectively as the Chogye 
(Tsao-hsi) school, an allusion to Caoxi mountain, the 
residence of the sixth patriarch Huineng (638-713). 
In point of fact, the Nine Mountains school was more 
doctrinally diverse than the name would indicate. This 
is because of the traditional emphasis placed on lin¬ 
eage in Korean Buddhism: For a new school to be in¬ 
cluded among the mountain schools, the founder had 
to have studied in China first; if he belonged to a 
mountain school before leaving for China, he was still 
considered a member of that school on his return, re¬ 
gardless of the new doctrine he brought back. A num¬ 
ber of Nine Mountains adherents brought back new 
doctrines that were taught and practiced in Korea but 
were not given separate identities as schools. 

One feature of Korean Son is the dominance of the 
“sudden teachings” of the so-called Southern Chan 
school. Seven of the nine schools were founded by 
monks who studied under first generation successors 
of Mazu Daoyi (709-788), the founder of the Hong- 
zhou school of Chan. Thus it was only natural that the 
“sudden teachings” became the dominant doctrinal 
feature of traditional Korean Son. This orientation 
continues in contemporary Korean Buddhism. 

See also: Chogye School; Korea 
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NIRODHA. See Four Noble Truths 


NIRVANA 

The most common term used by Buddhists to describe 
a state of freedom from suffering and rebirth, nirvana, 
is one of the most widely known Buddhist words out¬ 
side Asia. It is found in dictionaries as an English word, 
nirvana, and has acquired a patina that makes many 
assume its meaning is obvious. Yet, it is a word about 
which Buddhists themselves have never reached 
agreement. 

The term nirvana 

The quest for the real or original “idea of nirvana” of¬ 
ten masks our preconceptions about what is reason¬ 
able or desirable in religious doctrine and practice, or, 
for that matter, what we expect from Buddhism (Wel- 
bon). It may be that when we ask: “What is nirvana?” 
we seek to answer the wrong question. Instead we need 
to ask: How have Buddhists used the term? With what 
polemical or apologetic purposes? What human aspi¬ 
rations might these uses reveal? 

The word’s etymology already reveals the concept’s 
ambiguity and polysemy. The Sanskrit term nirvana is 
an action noun signifying the act and effect of blow¬ 
ing (at something) to put it out, to blow out, or to ex¬ 
tinguish, but the noun also signifies the process and 
outcome of burning out, becoming extinguished, cool¬ 
ing down, and hence, allaying, calming down, and also 
taming, making docile. Technically, in the religious 
traditions of India, the term denotes the process of ac¬ 
complishing and experiencing freedom from the un¬ 
quenchable thirst of desire and the pains of repeated 
births, lives, and deaths. 

The word contains a problematic metaphor, an im¬ 
age of denial that only suggests what nirvana is not 
(fire, heat, ardent craving, and repeated pain), but of¬ 
fers only limited clues as to what might be the term’s 
referents or discursive contexts. Furthermore, the se¬ 


mantic overlap between “extinguishing” and “cooling 
down” does not solve the question of what are the ex¬ 
act means and the end result of putting out this fire. 
These uncertainties encapsulate much of the doctrinal 
debates over nirvana. 

The religious uses of the term nirvana perhaps pre¬ 
cede the beginnings of Buddhism, and may have been 
imported into Buddhism with much of its semantic 
range from other sramanic movements. It has had wide 
currency in Indian religions as a more or less central 
concept among the Jains, the Ajlvikas, the Buddhists, 
and certain Hindu strands. In different religious tra¬ 
ditions its meanings range from composure in calm 
detachment (or in samadhi) to liberation from suffer¬ 
ing, and from “escape from this world to a world of 
bliss” to the utter “rest” of dying out (e.g., as in Jain 
ritual suicide). Nirvana can also be associated in the 
same breath with an impersonal absolute and a per¬ 
sonal deity (as it is in the Bhagavadglta). 

Early definitions 

For the most part, definitions found in Buddhist scrip¬ 
tural literature emphasize the cooling down of crav¬ 
ing, aversion, and unawareness ( Suttanipdta 4, 
251-252). In a typical scriptural passage a nun puts out 
an oil lamp and characterizes the act as a nibbdna (the 
Pali equivalent of Sanskrit nirvana ): “As I pull down 
the wick-pin and put out the flame of the lamp, ah, in¬ 
deed, it is like my mind made free!” ( Therlgdtha 116). 
The canonical explanatory metaphor speaks of a flame 
that is blown out, or of a fire that burns out when it 
runs out of fuel or is denied its fuel. However, in this 
context extinction means relief, calm, rest, and not the 
annihilation of being. In an Indian setting, fire is 
mostly hot and uncomfortable, or it is associated with 
a raging destructive forest conflagration during the dry 
months before the monsoon; it is not a symbol of life, 
but a symbol of painful desire. 

A passage depicting an encounter between the 
Buddha and the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta ex¬ 
plains that a buddha (here called a tathagata) is lib¬ 
erated when “all cogitation, all worry and rumination, 
all me-making and mine-making as well as the pen¬ 
chant to conceit are extinguished, no longer desired, 
stopped, abandoned, no longer grasped” ( Majjhi- 
manikaya 1, 486). When someone is liberated in this 
way one cannot say that he will reappear or that he 
will not reappear after DEATH. It is like a fire that dies 
out; it does not go anywhere ( Majjhimanikdya 1, 
486-487). In the same way the Buddha is free “from 
those bodily forms and sensory images which a per- 
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son seeking to characterize him would use to recog¬ 
nize [him as a] Tathagata. They are cut off at the root, 
... so that they will not rise again in the future. The 
Tathagata is free from any representations of bodily 
forms and sensory images, he is profound, immea¬ 
surable, unfathomable like the ocean” ( Majjhimani- 
kdya 1, 487-488). Needless to say, the same is declared 
about the other four constituents of the human per¬ 
son: sensations, thoughts, habits, and consciousness 
—that is, all five skandha (aggregates) have been 
uprooted by the TathAgata. 

As is often the case, here the question is what a bud- 
dha is after death. The connection of nirvana to death 
is central to understanding the term, and one of the 
most common contexts for its usage. The Buddha’s 
death is one of the defining moments of his life and 
person—one of the earliest events in the biography to 
be recorded, and the signal moment in the liberation 
from rebirth (and redeath). Especially with reference 
to the Buddha or persons regarded as having led an 
unusually holy life, nirvana is synonymous with death, 
needless to say, a death that is peaceful and liberating. 
When a saint dies he “puts out the fire” ( parinirvdti or 
parinirvdyati). 

In other contexts, terms expressing profound, sta¬ 
ble calm or mental concentration may be synonymous 
with nirvana. In both cases the word suggests an ideal 
and desirable state of detachment and the paradoxi¬ 
cally powerful presence of that which is absent: the 
dead saint or a serene demeanor. Thus, nirvana is sug¬ 
gested by both a tranquil demeanor and the presence 
or miraculous appearance of relics, or by a reliquary 
mound (stupa). Such monuments, like images of the 
reclining Buddha that serve as models for the way a 
monk must lie—ready for death and liberation— 
remind us of how real the absence that is nirvana can 
be and how close it is to relaxed sleep. 

Within this broader context, one must locate a 
range of meanings in the metaphor of “blowing out,” 
which suggests a number of different kinds of extinc¬ 
tion, cooling down, or freedom from the turmoil and 
raging fires of human existence. It is freedom from re¬ 
birth by virtue of the extinction of everything that de¬ 
fines the person as subject to birth, death, and suffering 
(that is, the skandhas). Yet, this extinction can be un¬ 
derstood as cessation or relinquishment, or both. Ad¬ 
ditionally, the encounter with Vacchagotta suggests 
that it is a freedom from a way of thinking, a type of 
self-definition and self-consciousness (and freedom 
from the attitudes generated by this way of thinking). 


Hence, “extinction” could also be freedom from the 
turbulence of the mind, from the fire generated by 
churning ideas of self and possession. This conception 
of nirvana as extinguishing a form of knowing one’s 
self (the fuel) overlaps with the notion of freedom from 
desire and aversion (the heat of the fire). Finally, nir¬ 
vana, like the extinguished fire, cannot be imagined: 
Such is the ineffable state of a liberated buddha, and 
the mysterious condition of being absent in death yet 
present as the tathagata. The tradition will waver be¬ 
tween all these meanings, sometimes integrating them, 
at other times preferring one over the other. 

Some of the most important components of the 
metaphor appear in what is arguably one of the earli¬ 
est strata of textual Buddhism, the Atthakavagga of the 
Suttanipata. Here, the preferred Pali term is nibbuti, a 
synonym for nibbana that is usually rendered in San¬ 
skrit as nirvrti (extinction, perfect rest, and content¬ 
ment). This word may be a distortion of nivrti (to put 
a lid on, to arrest), but is most likely a transformation 
of nivrtti (stop turning around, bring to rest), a form 
attested in the scholastic literature. A poem in the 
Atthakavagga (Suttanipata 915 ff.) links nibbuti to the 
state of peace ( santipadam ) attained by the person who 
cools down ( nibbati —perhaps “blows out his own 
fire”). The poem also describes the goal as a state of 
detached solitude ( viveka ) in which one gains a special 
insight ( Suttanipata 915), and one no longer dwells in 
or holds on to ( anupddiya.no ) anything in the world. 

Specifically addressed at monks, the poem advises 
that they mindfully dedicate themselves to the practice 
of putting away or taming (vinaya) the thirst within, 
uprooting the conceptions and mental fabrications 
( papancasamkha ) that depend on one’s ideas about 
oneself ( Suttanipata 916). The text describes the prac¬ 
tice that leads to peace as remaining mindful and dis¬ 
cerning the dharma. Significantly dharma in this poem 
is not some conception of truth or reality; it is rather 
a practice: observing with detachment common ideas 
about one’s self (being better or inferior to others, be¬ 
ing equal to others) and being mindful of the life of 
the world-renouncer. 

The connection with mindfulness ( smrtilsati ) re¬ 
minds us not only of the close connection of nirvana 
to ideas of mental cultivation, but also signals the fact 
that nirvana is also a term for the calm demeanor of 
the awakened or of those on the way to awakening. 
The young Gautama is said to be nirvrta (nibbuto ) in 
contexts describing his appearance or demeanor, and 
not his attainment of liberation. In such contexts, the 
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word means not only that he is “calm,” but also that 
he appears to be “serenely content.” This usage sug¬ 
gests the common Buddhist metaphor of the wild ele¬ 
phant or the elephant in rut that, once tamed, becomes 
calm and acquires the grace that derives from training. 

Tradition offers more than a definition by negation 
(i.e., what nirvana is not). Extinction is not only a state 
of absence of sorrow and absence of desire; it is bliss. 
But it is also an active process: a coming to rest, a stop¬ 
ping ( nirodha ), and a cooling down. Definitions by 
negation can be understood as apophatic moves, at¬ 
tempts to speak of the unknowable, the ineffable. One 
cannot speak of the Tathagata after he has left behind 
the conditions of rebirth, one can only say that he is 
not born and that he does not die, and so on. Finally, 
some descriptions come closer to telling us what nir¬ 
vana is: It is the unchanging ( Udana 80-81); it is the 
unconditioned, the true, the auspicious, the secure, the 
refuge, the pure state of health ( Suttanipata 4, 369- 
373). This range of perceptions corresponds to the am¬ 
biguity of the original metaphor, and, needless to say, 
becomes fertile ground for much speculation. One is 
always at liberty to try to imagine in what sense any 
given human being or human activity is closer to or 
further away from nirvana. 

Theories of nirvana 

In a constant struggle to understand the unfathomable 
state of the liberated Buddha, the tradition develops a 
number of theories. According to a classical view, 
“thirst” ( trsna , the insatiable craving for existence and 
sensual satisfaction), is completely eliminated with 
bodhi (awakening), and thus the root cause for fu¬ 
ture rebirth is destroyed. When this happens, the per¬ 
son experiences “nirvana with residual attachment 
factors” ( sopadhisesanirvana ); that is, freedom from 
desire has been attained and freedom from rebirth is 
assured, but the person must still remain in the world 
of suffering until the moment of death, when he will 
be free from any possibility of further rebirth. In other 
words, awakening causes the extinction of thirst and 
thus removes the causes for future rebirth, but does 
not remove the preexistent causes that continue to pro¬ 
pel the individual in his or her present existence until 
the moment of death. Some caveats apply to the idea 
that final nirvana is assured after awakening because 
one may bring a potent cause, a karmic condition that 
has not matured yet and will cause further rebirth un¬ 
til this cause bears its fruit. Hence, a person may 
achieve awakening and still be reborn once more in 
this world or in one of the heavens. 


However, when death occurs for a person who has 
achieved this first level of nirvana, the nirvana with 
residual factors, it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
there will be no more rebirth—at the moment of death 
this person will attain “nirvana with no residue of at¬ 
tachment factors” (nirupadhisesanirvana). In Western 
literature, this final state is sometimes called parinir- 
vana, but this special usage of the term may be rela¬ 
tively recent (Thomas). 

Full awakening implies, by necessity, the first level 
of nirvana, yet nirvana and awakening (bodhi) are not 
exact synonyms. Although the tradition itself at times 
blurs the distinction, one may separate the two as fol¬ 
lows. Nirvana is the affective, soteriological, and es¬ 
chatological dimension of buddhahood: It is release 
from passion, desire, agitation, anger, birth and death, 
and any future rebirth. Bodhi, on the other hand, is 
the cognitive dimension of the experience: It is insight, 
perfect understanding, freedom from the veils of de¬ 
sire, aversion, and confusion, and, in some interpreta¬ 
tions, omniscience. Despite their importance, 
throughout most of the history of Buddhism the con¬ 
cepts of awakening and nirvana have been neither the 
sole nor the orienting goals of Buddhist doctrine and 
practice. At times they appear as defining principles, 
in tandem or competing with each other, but often 
they occur as placeholders and signs of orthodoxy or 
as a background to complex webs of doctrines and 
practices. 

Turning provisionally to related scholastic formu¬ 
lations, one of the central concerns appears to have 
been the connection between the absolute or uncaused 
goal of nirvana and the practices that constitute the 
path (necessarily a chain of causes and effects). Ex¬ 
pressed abstractly, if nirvana is not caused, then how 
can it be attained? If it is the absence of birth and death, 
is it the absence of life? If it is not a form of existence, 
then, how can it be bliss? The Milindapanha attempts 
to address some of the problems, arguing that there is 
no cause for the arising of nirvana (it is ahetuja like 
empty space), but its attainment is the fruit of follow¬ 
ing the path ( Milinda 267-271). Similarly, the Abhi- 
dharmakosa (11.55) goes to great lengths to argue that 
nirvana has no cause and no effect: It is the saint’s at¬ 
tainment of nirvana that is caused by the practice of 
the path. 

The Abhidharmakosa (IV.8 and 11.55) argues that 
liberation in nirvana is the supreme good ( subhah 
paramatah) and yet is not an entity ( abhavamatra — 
“not a thing in any way”). It is a conscious or inten- 
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tional cessation, and yet it is somehow the goal of all 
the virtues and goodness of a buddha. Moreover, the 
Abhidharmakosa (11.55) seems to distinguish the ces¬ 
sation ( nirodha ) of dharmas that is the result of an in¬ 
tentional process (nirvana proper) from other forms 
of cessation or nonexistence (such as that of a burned 
out fire). 

The tendency to conceive of nirvana as a nonstate 
or a state that is not within the sphere of that which 
exists is also suggested by the classical Indian notion 
that a yogin in meditation can achieve a cessation of 
life (a subtle state of death, as it were) called niro- 
dhasamapatti (Griffiths). Although such mental states 
are not the same as the final liberation of nirvana, they 
are considered “analogous” to nirvana ( Abhidharma¬ 
kosa 11.44). This tallies well with common Indian ideas 
about the nature of samadhi as an alternative reality 
or a state that is outside the normal parameters of be¬ 
ing and life. A parallel association can be seen in the 
contemporary custom of calling the tombs of Hindu 
saints their “samadhi.” 

Despite the apparent synonymy of nirvana with the 
calm of meditation, the Buddhist tradition generally 
seeks a liberation that is for all time (or timeless) and 
not only a temporary state of serenity in samadhi. 
Thus, an early distinction separates liberation of mind 
(cetovimukti —perhaps liberation [only] in the mind) 
from liberation through insight (prajnavimukti). Tech¬ 
nically, the first is experienced by an arhat during the 
phase of traversing the path, and the second is attained 
at the moment of attaining the fruits of arhatship. This 
implies a distinction between an inner peace achieved 
during transitory states of mental recollection, and nir¬ 
vana proper, which is only possible after complete lib¬ 
eration through insight. 

Further developments and polemical issues 

However, the neatness of scholastic speculation may 
hide the disarray of competing views of nirvana. Al¬ 
though an exact chronology is not possible, a later 
summary of conflicting concepts of nirvana is found 
in a list of “mistaken ideas” in the LankavatAra- 
sutra, which criticizes those who conceive of nirvana 
as: 

A state in which thought and mental states are no longer 
active because the skandhas, dhatus and ayatanas have 
ceased ... or when one is no longer aware of past, pre¬ 
sent, or future, just as when a lamp is extinguished,. . . 
or when a fire runs out of fuel; others say liberation is go¬ 
ing to another place or state when one stops discriminat¬ 
ing sense objects, as when a wind stops blowing; others ... 


say it is the destruction of the view that there is a knower 
and a known . . .; others imagine nirvana to be the de¬ 
struction of the self, the living thing, the person . . .; oth¬ 
ers, the extinction of merit and demerit, the destruction of 
the afflictions by means of knowledge . . .; others, seeing 
the true nature of things as they are in their self-nature, 
such as the many colors on the peacock, variously formed 
precious stones, (pp. 182-187, § LXXIV) 

A variety of interpretations of nirvana can be attested 
historically as well, especially in Mahayana. But, ar¬ 
guably, major differences appeared at an early stage in 
the development of nikaya Buddhism (the so-called 
HInayana schools). Buddhists advocating teachings 
like those of the Lokottaravada, for instance, assumed 
that a buddha’s nirvana not only continues to exist be¬ 
yond or after temporary states of samadhi but that it 
exists before time and existence, in an atemporal state, 
attained as it were since beginningless time. 

Echoes of this view appear, for instance, in the so- 
called tathagatagarbha doctrine, whose propo¬ 
nents argued that the Buddha’s perfect nirvana was 
already present in every sentient being. Buddhas exist 
in a permanent state of bliss, a nirvana free from the 
self only in the sense that it lacks the negative quali¬ 
ties of selfhood. This state is the opposite of the 
impermanent, the impure, and the painful, and em¬ 
bodies the innate purity of a buddha-seed or buddha- 
nature present in most (if not all) sentient beings 
(an important polemic being fought over the presence 
or absence of this capacity in a particular group of 
people, the icchantika). 

Nirvana also becomes the focus of polemical at¬ 
tempts to define Mahayana by contrast to a purported 
HInayana. Mahayana apologetes distinguished the nir¬ 
vana of bodhisattvas from that of sravakas. The views 
of the latter are present in a polemical caricature to 
serve as the straw man for the promotion of Mahayana 
ideals: Sravakas are portrayed as aspiring to an imper¬ 
fect and selfish state of peace. While they seek release 
from suffering only for themselves, the bodhisattva 
seeks awakening for the sake of all sentient beings. 

This turn is arguably the beginning of a major shift 
in the position of nirvana within the Buddhist con¬ 
ceptual edifice. One sees this shift in Santideva’s reso¬ 
lution: “Nirvana means to renounce all things, and my 
mind is set on attaining nirvana; if I must renounce 
everything, it would be better to give it all to other sen¬ 
tient beings” ( Bodhicaryavatara III.11). 

At times this polemical stance is expressed by sug¬ 
gesting that bodhisattvas value awakening and com¬ 
passionate engagement far more than their own 
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liberation in nirvana. But, another formulation, per¬ 
haps stemming from a different polemic, states that 
in some sense samsara and nirvana are the same. This 
is usually traced back to aphorisitic statements of 
Nagarjuna (ca. second century c.e.), but it may be 
treated as another one of those background concepts 
that appear in many other formulations of Mahayana 
doctrine. The identity encapsulates both an ontology 
and a soteriology. As an ontology, it may be taken 
to imply that liberation from suffering takes place in 
the world (hence freedom from attachment to nir¬ 
vana), but in a world transformed by an awakened 
vision (hence detachment from samsara). The stage 
of such vision and freedom is liberation (hence, a 
“higher” nirvana). 

Yogacara scholastics proposed that the bodhi- 
sattva’s nirvana is a “nirvana that has no foothold” 
(i apratisthitanirvana ) in either nirvana (perfect peace, 
rest) or samsara (the turmoil of transmigration). This 
doctrine may be historically a spin-off of early ideas of 
the bodhisattvas’ activity in samsara or ontological re¬ 
flections on the bodhisattva vow, but doctrinally it can 
be conceived as a development of the principle of the 
identity of samsara and nirvana, and also it seems to 
be linked to the idea of nirvana as an act of generos¬ 
ity proposed by Santideva (ca. 685-763). 

The idea of nirvana with no foothold is also ex¬ 
tended to buddhas, whose compassion could not con¬ 
ceivably allow them to “depart into nirvana” while 
other sentient beings continue to suffer. As expressed 
succinctly by CandrakIrti (ca. 600-650) in one of the 
concluding verses to his Madhyamakavatara (XI.51): 
“With a mind to liberate those in pain, you have made 
the world the object of your compassion. Blessed, 
Compassionate One, out of love, you turn away from 
your own nirvana forsaking its peace.” The passage 
could be interpreted as an exhortation to forsake cer¬ 
tain notions of nirvana: doctrinal and practical con¬ 
ceptions of peace and relief from suffering that entail 
world-denial. 

Another common, perhaps background, Mahayana 
conception, which may in fact have ancient roots in 
nikaya Buddhism, is the doctrine of “innate or nat¬ 
ural” nirvana ( prakrtinirvana ), according to which all 
things are already, and have been since beginningless 
time, in perfect peace. The world as it is and has al¬ 
ways been is not polluted or polluting, does not cause 
our attachments and fettered relationships, does not 
cause suffering. This is taken to be synonymous with 
saying “all things are empty.” This doctrine may be 


implicit in early canonical teachings about the natural 
luminescence ( prakrtiprabhdsvaratd ) of the tranquil 
mind. 

However, many of the above ideas also overlap with 
so-called mind-only theories of liberation (sometimes 
subsumed under the rubric Yogacara), with their his¬ 
torical interconnections remaining obscure. The 
mind-only approach to liberation and reality is epito¬ 
mized in a statement of the Lankavatara-sutra: 

The all-knowing [buddhas] describe nirvana as a turn¬ 
ing back or stopping ( vyavrtti ) of the functions of con¬ 
sciousness, occurring when one understands that there is 
nothing but what appears as thought itself, when one no 
longer clings to external objects, existent or nonexistent, 

. . . when one sees the condition of things as they are . . . 
with the mind dwelling in neither subject nor object, (pp. 
184-185, § LXXIV) 

The conundrum implicit in the metaphors of extinc¬ 
tion has not been avoided, for the same text describes 
the Buddha’s liberation with another metaphor of the 
same family: 

[All functions of consciousness] are active (pra-vrt-) or 
cease ( ni-vrt -) impelled by the wind of sense objects, 
which are appearances in thought itself, like waves on the 
ocean. Therefore, when the mind consciousness ( manovi- 
jnana) has been turned back or stopped, all seven forms 
of consciousness are stopped... . When a flooded stream 
subsides and dries out, no waves arise; in the same man¬ 
ner when the multifarious manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness cease [consciousness] is no longer active, (p. 127 and 
stanza 181, § LIII) 

Mahayana doctrine in India contributed to the in¬ 
tellectual underpinnings of tantric theories of the 
process and goals of liberation. One can express the 
connection syllogistically, if not historically, by stating 
that, if all things are inherently or naturally already in 
nirvana, then the body and the passions perhaps are 
in some way expressions of liberation, embodiments 
of peace. Doctrinally, tantric views of nirvana fit within 
the range of Mahayana doctrines described above. 
Sometimes it is proposed that the bodhisattva, like a 
skillful magician, knows that the world is a magical ap¬ 
parition and hence is not tainted by the world, and, 
furthermore, can interact with the world in some way 
like a magician or wonder-worker. At other times, it is 
emptiness and compassion that define the bo- 
dhisattva’s and the yogin’s liberation, with compassion 
and a skillful use of liberating strategies (upaya) eclips¬ 
ing the renunciation and liberation as world denial. At 
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other times, the body as such is the location for nir¬ 
vana, so that a homology between the body, speech, 
and mind of the practitioner and that of the buddha 
becomes the basis for ritual and meditation, and 
emptiness replaces concepts of the serene ineffable. 

Whether the acceptance of the world and the pas¬ 
sions is seen as a skillful use of liberating strategies 
(upaya ) or as a redefinition of nirvana (as the peace of 
accepting the passions without clinging to them), a re¬ 
definition of traditional Buddhist ascetic views of the 
body took place, and some of the older ideas of nir¬ 
vana had to shift position within the puzzle of Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine. Such shifts in emphasis and perspective 
find expression today among a few pockets of Bud¬ 
dhists in Nepal, in Tibetan communities (in Tibet and 
in exile), and among East Asian Buddhists. 

Summary interpretation 

One may argue, by way of conclusion, that nirvana is 
one of those shifting foundations that believers see as 
solid rock, but history reveals as shifting sands. And 
yet, one must wonder how else it could have been with 
a concept that attempts to make intelligible so many 
questions about human presence and awareness, pas¬ 
sion and serenity, and passion and death. Abstractly, 
one may say that the idea of nirvana has had three dis¬ 
tinguishable, though overlapping, functions in the de¬ 
velopment of Buddhist belief and practice. First, 
nirvana appears to be the defining fulcrum for under¬ 
standing the path as a way to peace through calm abid¬ 
ing. Second, nirvana is the placeholder for various 
attempts at understanding a liberation that is peace 
and calm as something more than a temporary psy¬ 
chological state: liberation, timeless felicity, but, above 
all a deathless state that is nevertheless often associated 
with saintly death or the last moment in the holy path. 
Last, but equally important, nirvana served as a stable 
reference point, as placeholder, for the tradition as it 
struggled to define its own identity against competing 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist communities of belief. 
Thus, even if one’s main hope is rebirth in a paradise, 
that paradise must exist to facilitate nirvana. More gen¬ 
erally, nirvana is one of those words that also embody 
the struggle to understand the possibility of perfection, 
of inner peace, and of freedom from the turmoil of our 
own desires and conflicted views of ourselves. It is not 
surprising that for all the many attempts to understand 
nirvana as a psychological state or a state of body or 
mind, most traditions continue to give a special value 
to death in nirvana or nirvana in death, for the enig¬ 
mas of full freedom and unending bliss seem to push 


imagination to a realm beyond the normal range of the 
experience of living humans. 
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NIRVANA SUTRA 

The core text of the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra was completed in Kashmir around 300 c.e., but 
over the next century additional material enlarged it 
to three or four times its original length. Today only 
fragments remain of the original Sanskrit text, but 
we have a complete Chinese translation of the ex¬ 
tended sutra by Dharmaksema. Finished in 421, it 
became one of the most influential religious texts in 
East Asia. Tibetan translations appeared later (P. 788, 
D. 120), but this scripture had relatively little impact 
in Tibet. 

Echoing and at one point even citing the Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), the Nirvana 
Sutra affirms that the Buddha’s death or parinirvana 
did not mean his destruction, but occurred to illus¬ 
trate that the true body of a buddha ( buddhakaya) is 
uncreated ( asamskrta ) and eternal, and to provide 
relics for veneration. Arguing against the Yogacara 
categorization of sentient beings by their differing 
spiritual potentials, the Nirvana Sutra asserts that all 
sentient beings equally possess the same potential 
for buddhahood. Rendered in Chinese as buddha- 
nature, this far-reaching doctrine implies that the 
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core nature of each individual is that of a buddha, but 
mental afflictions ( klesa ) prevent most from realizing it. 

Although earlier Buddhist literature described sen¬ 
tient beings as plagued by anitya (impermanence), 
duhkha (suffering), nonself, and impurity, in this 
sutra, buddha, nirvana, and by extension the buddha- 
nature within everyone are all characterized by per¬ 
manence, joy, self, and purity. Despite our experience, 
there is thus another “great self’ within us, and the 
sutra even uses the term true atman. 

East Asian Buddhism was also profoundly affected 
by the Nirvana Sutra’s advocacy of vegetarianism and 
its overt inclusion of the icchantika in its doctrine of 
universal salvation. Icchantika are individuals devoid 
of faith or morality, some of whom even slander the 
dharma. Like most other sutras, the first part of the 
Nirvana Sutra excludes them, but beginning with 
chapter nine, the Nirvana Sutra repeatedly asserts that 
icchantika also have the buddha-nature. 
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NO-SELF. See Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self) 


NUNS 

Buddhist nuns, like nuns and MONKS of other religious 
orders, renounce sexual activity, marriage, and house¬ 
hold life. As renunciants, they voluntarily make a com¬ 
mitment to abide by a given number of precepts, or 
rules of conduct. To regulate their involvement with 
the affairs of the world, they agree to accept a subsis¬ 


tence standard of food, shelter, clothing, and medicine. 
The lay community provides these requisites; in return, 
the nuns provide teachings, advice, and a model of dis¬ 
cipline and contentment. 

To leave the household life ( pravrajya ) and become 
a member of the Buddhist order (sangha), a woman 
must first obtain the permission of her parents, hus¬ 
band, or guardian. There are four stages in the process 
of becoming a fully ordained nun (Sanskrit, bhiksunl; 
Pali, bhikkhunt). The first three stages of the process 
are administered by, and at the discretion of, the 
Bhiksunl Sangha. Candidates first receive the ten pre¬ 
cepts of a srdmanerika (novice), then the precepts of a 
siksamana (probationary nun), and finally the precepts 
of a bhiksunl (fully ordained nun). The purpose of the 
two-year probationary period as a siksamana, a stage 
that is not required for monks, is twofold. First, it en¬ 
sures that candidates for bhiksunl ordination are not 
pregnant and, second, it allows time to provide the 
candidates with thorough training. The final stage in 
the process of becoming a fully ordained nun involves 
receiving the bhiksunl precepts for a second time from 
the Bhiksu Sangha. ft is unclear whether this second 
bhiksunl ordination indicates that bhiksus have the fi¬ 
nal authority for bhiksunl ordinations or whether they 
simply confirm the ordination the candidates have al¬ 
ready received from the bhiksunls. 

Precepts and practice 

Bhiksunls and those in training abide by the precepts 
of the BhiksunTpratimoksa-sutra. The first five cate¬ 
gories of the precepts are common to both bhiksus 
and bhiksunls. Arranged according to the seriousness 
of the transgression, they are: (1) parajika (defeats that 
entail expulsion from the sangha); (2) sahghdvasesa 
(remainders that entail suspension); (3) nihsargika- 
pdtayantika (abandoning downfalls that entail forfei¬ 
ture); (4) pdtayantika (propelling downfalls or lapses); 
and (5) saiksa (faults or misdeeds). An additional 
category, the pratidesaniya (offenses requiring confes¬ 
sion), prohibits bhiksunls from begging for specific 
foods, unless they are ill. There are also seven 
adhikarana-samatha (methods of resolving disputes) 
for both bhiksus and bhiksunls. 

In all schools of vinaya (monastic discipline), there 
are considerably more precepts for bhiksunls than for 
bhiksus. Because the Bhiksu Sangha was already quite 
well organized by the time the Bhiksunl Sangha was 
established some years later, the bhiksunls were ex¬ 
pected to follow most of the bhiksu precepts. In addi- 
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tion, approximately one hundred precepts were for¬ 
mulated on the basis of wrongdoings that occurred 
among the nuns. The four parajikas, which are com¬ 
mon to both bhiksus and bhiksunls, are to refrain from: 
(1) sexual intercourse, (2) taking what is not given, (3) 
taking a human life, and (4) telling lies, especially about 
one’s spiritual attainments. There are four additional 
parajikas that bhiksunls are required to refrain from: 
(5) bodily contact with a lustful man; (6) arranging to 
meet a man with amorous intentions; (7) concealing 
a parajika of another bhiksunl; and (8) obeying a 
bhiksu who has been expelled from the sangha. (For a 
bhiksu, to touch a woman, sit in a secluded place with 
a woman, or follow an expelled bhiksu is an offense in 
the next suspension category.) In the second category 
of precepts, sahghavasesa, there are seventeen for 
bhiksunls in the Dharmaguptaka and Theravada 
schools and twenty in the Mulasarvastivada. The 
sahghavasesas in the Dharmagupta school prohibit 
bhiksunls from such actions as matchmaking, base- 
lessly accusing someone of a parajika, making an ac¬ 
cusation against a layperson, knowingly ordaining a 
thief, absolving a suspended bhiksunl without permis¬ 
sion, traveling alone, refusing to accept admonish¬ 
ments, creating a schism in the sangha, and so on. 

Bhiksunls, like bhiksus, are required to hold three 
primary ritual observances: (1) posadha, the bimonthly 
recitation of the pratimoksa; (2) pravarana, the invi¬ 
tation at the end of the rains-retreat ( varsa ); and (3) 
kathina, the distribution of robes that concludes the 
rains-retreat. Traditionally, bhiksunls primarily de¬ 
voted themselves to teaching, meditating, and other 
means of mental cultivation toward the goal of liber¬ 
ation. In modern times, they have also become active 
in translating, publishing, and a wide variety of other 
social welfare activities. 

The lineage of full ordination for women 

According to Buddhist accounts, the order of Buddhist 
nuns began five or six years after the order of monks 
when MahaprajapatI Gautam!, Buddha Sakyamuni’s 
maternal aunt and foster mother, requested admission 
to the sangha. After the Buddha refused her request 
three times, she and a contingent of five hundred 
noblewomen shaved their heads, donned mendicants’ 
robes, and walked barefooted to Vaisall to demonstrate 
their determination. When the Buddha’s attendant 
Ananda pressed their case and asked whether women 
were equally capable of achieving the fruits of the 
dharma, the Buddha confirmed that they were. He 
consequently granted Mahaprajapatl’s request to join 


the order, purportedly on the condition that she agree 
to accept eight special rules ( gurudharma ): (1) a 
bhiksunl ordained even one hundred years must rise 
and pay respect to a bhiksu even if he was ordained 
that very day; (2) bhiksunls must not hold their rains- 
retreat in a place where there is no bhiksu; (3) bhiksunls 
must request instruction from the bhiksus twice each 
month; (4) at the conclusion of the rains-retreat, 
bhiksunls must declare the faults they have seen, heard, 
and suspected before the order of bhiksus; (5) sus¬ 
pended bhiksunls must be reinstated before a quorum 
of twenty bhiksus and twenty bhiksunls ; (6) the ordi¬ 
nation of bhiksunls must be conducted by both orders 
(first by ten bhiksunls and then by ten bhiksus); (7) 
bhiksunls must not revile bhiksus; and (8) bhiksunls 
must not admonish bhiksus, although bhiksus may ad¬ 
monish bhiksunls. Although it is unlikely that these 
eight rules were actually imposed by the Buddha, they 
are cited as the source of the unequal status of nuns 
and monks in Buddhist societies. 

Accounts indicate that, following Mahaprajapatl’s 
ordination, thousands of women became nuns. 
Among these early nuns, many were renowned for 
their extraordinary attainments: Khema for wisdom, 
Dhammadinna for teaching, Patacara for monastic 
discipline, Kisa GautamI for asceticism, Nanda for 
meditation, Bhadda for past-life recall, and Uppala- 
vanna for supernormal powers. During the Buddha’s 
time, many nuns were said to have achieved the fruits 
of practice, including the state of an arhat, or libera¬ 
tion. Examples of their songs of realization are in¬ 
cluded in the Therlgatha (Verses of the Bhiksunl Elders). 

There is evidence that the Bhiksunl Sangha contin¬ 
ued to exist in India until about the tenth century, 
though in dwindling numbers and with less support 
than the order of monks. According to the Sinhalese 
chronicle Dlpavamsa, the Bhiksunl Sangha in Sri 
Lanka was established in the fourth century b.c.e. when 
Sanghamitta, daughter of King Asoka, traveled from 
India especially to transmit the bhiksunl precepts to 
Queen Anula and hundreds of Sinhalese women. 
Around the eleventh century, the Bhiksunl Sangha 
died out in Sri Lanka due to droughts and the Chola 
invasions from India. Before that time, however, in the 
fifth century c.e., the bhiksunl lineage was transmitted 
from Sri Lanka to China. Sri Lankan bhiksunls headed 
by a bhiksunl named Devasara traveled in two delega¬ 
tions to Nanjing, where they administered the ordina¬ 
tion to Jingjian and several hundred other Chinese 
nuns. From China, the bhiksunl lineage was gradually 
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Nuns of Jamyang Choling Institute, Dharamsala, India. Courtesy of Karma Lekshe Tsomo. Reproduced by permission. 


transmitted to Korea, Vietnam, and Taiwan, where it 
still thrives. 

Buddhist nuns in contemporary society 

In 2003 there were an estimated 125,000 Buddhist nuns, 
including at least 35,000 bhiksunls. Nuns in China, Ko¬ 
rea, Taiwan, and Vietnam follow the Dharmagupta lin¬ 
eage school of vinaya, which is the only bhiksunl 
lineage in existence today. In these traditions, a woman 
who wishes to become a nun first requests the rite of 
leaving home ( pravrajya ), shaves her head, dons the 
robes, and receives the ten precepts of a sramanerika 
(novice nun). After a period of training, a sramanerika 
who is at least twenty years old may then request 
bhiksunl ordination. The two-year probationary pe¬ 
riod as a siksamana is currently observed only in 
stricter monasteries. According to the vinaya, nuns are 
required to receive their novice ordination and monas¬ 
tic training under the guidance of qualified bhiksunl 
masters; in Taiwan, however, it is not uncommon for 
women to receive ordination and train under bhiksu 
masters. Ideally, bhiksunl ordination is conducted by 
a full quorum of ten bhiksunls and ten bhiksus, in rites 
supervised in the morning by the bhiksunls and in the 
afternoon of the same day by the bhiksus. Occasion¬ 


ally, bhiksunl ordinations are conducted by high-rank¬ 
ing bhiksus without the formal participation of 
bhiksunl ordination masters and such ordinations are 
accepted as legitimate, if not technically correct. 

As far as is known, the Bhiksunl Sangha was never 
officially established in Cambodia, Japan, Laos, Mon¬ 
golia, Thailand, or Tibet. Although there is evidence to 
document that bhiksunls existed in earlier times in 
Myanmar, Nepal, and Sri Lanka, these orders unfor¬ 
tunately died out long ago. In countries where bhiksunl 
ordination is not currently available, nuns do not have 
the same status, nor do they receive the same patron¬ 
age or access to religious education as monks. In re¬ 
cent years, inspired by an international Buddhist 
women’s movement, conditions for nuns in all coun¬ 
tries have begun to improve markedly. 

In the Theravada countries of Cambodia, Laos, 
Myanmar, Sri Lanka, and Thailand, and in Theravada 
communities in Bangladesh, Indonesia, and Nepal, 
nuns receive eight, nine, or ten precepts. These nuns 
are celibate, shave their heads, take no solid food after 
noon, and generally maintain the lifestyle of a bhiksunl, 
but are not regarded as members of the sangha. Nuns 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand wear white robes; in 
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Cambodia they are known as donchee, in Laos as 
maikao, and in Thailand as maechee. Nuns in Myan¬ 
mar wear pink robes with an orange underskirt and 
brown shawl over the left shoulder, and are known as 
tila shin (possessors of morality). Nuns in Sri Lanka 
wear orange or brown robes, and are known as dasasT- 
lamata (ten-precept mothers). In these traditions, em¬ 
phasis is placed on monastic discipline, meditation 
practice, and dissemination of the Buddha’s teachings. 

Recently, the standards of Buddhist education 
among Theravada nuns have improved considerably 
and the contributions that nuns have made and con¬ 
tinue to make to society are being more widely recog¬ 
nized. Interest in achieving equal opportunities for full 
ordination for women has increased, both among nuns 
and laypeople. In Sri Lanka, an estimated four hun¬ 
dred nuns have become bhiksunls since 1988, first by 
attending ordinations held in Los Angeles, Sarnath, 
and Bodh Gaya, and more recently in ordinations 
held in Sri Lanka itself. Many nuns in Theravada coun¬ 
tries hesitate to press for bhiksunl ordination for two 
primary reasons. First, bhiksunls are prohibited from 
handling money and are expected to maintain them¬ 
selves by a daily alms round. Thus, their survival liter¬ 
ally depends on receiving sufficient support from the 
lay community. Judging by the history of nuns in In¬ 
dia and Sri Lanka, where the Bhiksunl Sangha may 
have died out due, in part, to famine, sufficient sup¬ 
port for nuns is never certain. Second, according to the 
stipulations of the eight gurudharmas, bhiksunls are 
subordinate to the bhiksus in a number of ways. Some 
nuns have very legitimate fears that the independence 
nuns presently enjoy may be compromised if the 
bhiksunls are beholden to, or come under the domi¬ 
nation of, the Bhiksu Sangha. 

In Japan, nuns receive the bodhisattva precepts 
of the Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Sutra), which 
are similar to the ten precepts of a srdmanerika, and 
they follow a celibate monastic lifestyle. In 590 c.E., 
three nuns named Zenshin-in, Zenzo-ni, and 
Kenzen-ni traveled from Japan to the Paekche king¬ 
dom of Korea, where they received the srdmanerika, 
siksamdnd, and bhiksunl ordinations successively. 
These nuns returned to Japan, but were unable to con¬ 
duct a bhiksunl ordination there because they did not 
constitute the required minimum of five bhiksunl 
precept masters. When the Tiantai monk Ganjin 
(Jianzhen) came to Japan in 754 c.E., three bhiksunls 
accompanied him, but they were also too few in num¬ 
ber to conduct a bhiksunl ordination. Thus, the 
Bhiksunl Sangha was never established in Japan. Nev¬ 


ertheless, numerous nunneries and several thousand 
nuns exist throughout Japan today, primarily in the 
Jodo, Tendai, Shingon, Nichiren, Soto, and Rinzai 
Zen schools. Together with several million devoted 
laywomen, they play essential roles in preserving and 
disseminating Japanese Buddhist culture. 

In Tibet and, more recently, in Mongolia, nuns take 
thirty-six precepts, which are a detailed enumeration 
of the ten precepts of a srdmanerika. Although there is 
mention of bhiksunls in Tibetan historical records, 
there is no evidence that a Bhiksunl Sangha was ever 
established in Tibet. In the Tibetan tradition, which is 
followed by nuns throughout the Tibetan cultural re¬ 
gion, nuns wear robes identical to those of the monks. 
These nuns are recognized as members of the sangha 
but, as novices, they do not generally receive the same 
education, esteem, or material support as do monks. 
Nuns and devoted laywomen nevertheless receive the 
bodhisattva precepts, receive teachings on both the 
sutras and tantras, and engage in a variety of practices, 
including prostrations, meditation, MANDALA offer¬ 
ings, and mantra recitation. 

Conditions for study and practice seem to be most 
conducive for nuns in those traditions that have living 
bhiksunl lineages. In Korea, the training for a prospec¬ 
tive bhiksunl lasts up to six years, and places a high 
value on sutra studies, vinaya studies, and meditation. 
The monastic year is divided into four seasons. Sum¬ 
mer and winter are spent in intensive meditation and 
retreat; spring and autumn are spent cultivating, har¬ 
vesting, and preparing the food needed during the 
meditation seasons, as well as performing other tasks 
required to maintain the monastery. Educational stan¬ 
dards among Korean nuns have improved dramatically 
in recent decades and nuns are increasingly taking 
leading roles in Buddhist education, youth activities, 
and other social welfare programs. 

Nuns are also prominent in the resurgence of Bud¬ 
dhism that is currently taking place in Taiwan. Full 
ordination and a wide range of educational opportu¬ 
nities are available to Taiwanese nuns, including Bud¬ 
dhist studies programs in several hundred colleges, 
institutes, and universities. Nuns in Taiwan are active 
in social service activities, health care, and the arts. In 
addition to founding and directing numerous temples 
and institutions for Buddhist education and training, 
nuns have founded and maintain libraries, museums, 
orphanages, medical centers, care homes, and 
women’s shelters. Although nuns substantially out¬ 
number monks in Taiwan, monks generally hold the 
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Master Cheng Yen (Zhengyan), Buddhist nun and founder of the 
Tz'u-chi (Compassionate Relief) Society, the largest charity in Tai¬ 
wan, 1993. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced 
by permission. 

leadership positions in Buddhist organizations. Nev¬ 
ertheless, nuns in Taiwan are widely respected for the 
exemplary work they do to propagate Buddhism and 
benefit society. 

The unequal status of nuns in Buddhism has be¬ 
come a topic of concern in recent years, especially as 
Buddhist teachings gain popularity in Western coun¬ 
tries and encounter modern ideals of gender equal¬ 
ity. Although only a few hundred Western women 
have become Buddhist nuns so far, the subordinate 
status of women in Buddhist societies has stimulated 
efforts to improve conditions for women within the 
various Buddhist traditions by providing more equi¬ 
table opportunities for religious education, ordina¬ 
tion, and meditation training. With improved 
facilities, nuns will undoubtedly assume more posi¬ 
tions of spiritual and institutional leadership in the 
years to come. As nuns gain greater representation 
within the various Buddhist traditions, a reevaluation 
and restructuring of hierarchically ordered institu¬ 
tions is inevitable. 

See also: Ascetic Practices; Monasticism; Women 
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OM MANI PADME HUM 

Om mani padme hum is the mantra of the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. In recitation, rotation, and writing, the 
six-syllable mantra, as it is popularly known, is deeply 
embedded in daily life throughout the Tibetan cultural 
sphere. It is an invocation to the bodhisattva in the 
guise of Manipadma (the final e is a vocative case end¬ 
ing to the feminine noun). It might therefore be ren¬ 
dered “Om O [thou who] hast a jewel and lotus Hum.” 
This interpretation, though familiar to Tibetan ex- 
egetes since at least the ninth century, has largely 
eluded Westerners, who have commonly misconstrued 
its meaning as some variation of “Hail to the jewel in 
the lotus.” 

While multiple Avalokitesvara dharani and 
mantra were in circulation by the third century C.E., 
the six-syllable mantra seems to have first appeared in 
the Karandavyuha-sutra. This text, composed as early 
as the fifth century c.e., offers extensive description 
of the mantra’s power, chief among them rebirth in 
the pure realms contained within the hair pores of 
Avalokitesvara. According to legend, a copy of the 
Karandavyuha-sutra —or alternatively simply the six 
syllables contained in a jeweled casket (karanda means 
casket)—fell out of the sky onto the roof of the semi- 
historical sixth-century Tibetan king Lha tho tho ri. 
The sutra was translated some time before 812, as it is 
included in the Ldan dkar ma catalogue of imperial- 


period translations published in that year. Although 
comparable mantras associated with Avalokitesvara are 
found in several Dunhuang texts, usage of the six- 
syllable mantra appears to have gained wide popular¬ 
ity only in the eleventh century. 

Tibetans traditionally interpret the mantra and its 
six syllables in terms of numerical correspondences, 
such as to the six realms of existence. Oral recitations 
of the mantra, commonly counted on prayer beads, are 
said to prevent rebirth in the six realms and purify 
even the gravest of sins. Recitation is often supple¬ 
mented by simultaneous spinning of the well-known 
prayer wheel ( mani ’khor lo, chos ’khor lo, or lag ’khor). 
This is a device that allows the practitioner to acti¬ 
vate the mantra’s efficacy through spinning the wheel. 
According to tradition a single revolution produces 
an amount of merit equal to reading all of the Bud¬ 
dha’s discourses; ten revolutions purify an amount of 
sin equal to Mount Meru, and so forth. The mantra 
is also written, engraved, and painted on rocks, its 
physical presence understood to offer protection to 
those nearby. 

Western travelers to Tibet have been fascinated by 
the prevalence of the mantra since the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the Franciscan missionary William of 
Rubruck observed the continual chanting of on mani 
baccam, as he recorded it. The mantra, and its ubiqui¬ 
tous mistranslation, Jewel in the Lotus, has over the 
centuries worked its way into the Western fascination 
with all things Eastern, engendering any number of 
mystical (including sexual) interpretations, and seep¬ 
ing into various Western countercultural movements, 
spiritual and otherwise. 
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A trail of "mani" stones bearing sacred inscriptions along a Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrimage route in Kashmir in the Himalayas. © Hulton 
Archive by Getty Images. Reproduced by permission. 


See also: Heart Sutra 
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ORDINATION 

Ordination, the ceremony by which men and women 
accept the more than two hundred rules of the Bud¬ 
dhist vinaya and are thus defined as clerics, has been 
immensely important throughout the entire Buddhist 
tradition, even as its definitions, functions, and 
salience have differed over time and space. Ordination 
ceremonies are roughly the same for men and women, 
except that those for women often include additional 
requirements that subordinate nuns to monks. The 
ordination of women was completely halted in the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries in Southeast Asian 
Buddhism, and recent efforts to introduce the nun’s 
ordination from China and Taiwan have not yet been 
widely accepted. In ancient India and medieval Tibet 
and East Asia, the emergence of meditation and eso¬ 
teric (tantric) initiation lineages has reduced the 
salience of ordinations. Japanese Buddhism is well 
known—even infamous throughout the Buddhist 
world—as the only national tradition to have rejected 
celibacy and avoidance of intoxicants, a development 
that has had some impact on modern Korean and Tai¬ 
wanese Buddhism as well. 

In addition to conventional types of ordination, the 
ceremony was sometimes applied (or, more often, the 
five precepts administered) to gods and spirits as 
Buddhism competed with and amalgamated native re¬ 
ligious traditions during its expansion throughout 
Asia. In Japan from late medieval times on funerals 
for laypeople often included posthumous ordination, 
and in modern Southeast Asia the ordination of trees 
has been used to protect forests from logging. Given 
the diversity of attitudes and approaches, it is not sur¬ 
prising that modern Western Buddhists have gener¬ 
ally interpreted the ordination ritual and the 
associated vows abstractly, and only a few Western 
Buddhist have undertaken lifetime maintenance of the 
full monastic precepts. 

Description of the ordination ceremony 

Entrance into the sangha occurs in two stages, the 
first being the novice’s ordination involving ten pre¬ 
cepts, by which the novice becomes a sramanera or 
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sramanerika. In Southeast Asia this step may be taken 
as early as age seven; in East Asia one may not for¬ 
mally become a novice until age nineteen, even 
though one may have lived within the monastic com¬ 
munity from a very young age. Short-term novitiates 
of a few weeks or months are common in Southeast 
Asia. Short-term higher ordinations are also com¬ 
mon; the term is usually a summer rains-retreat pe¬ 
riod or longer. There is no particular onus on those 
who do not go on to full ordination. (The ritual de¬ 
scribed in this section is based on the unpublished 
translation by Gregory Schopen of the ordination rit¬ 
ual found in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya.) 

The full or higher ordination ( upasampada ), by 
which one becomes a bhiksu or bhiksunl, can occur 
only at or after age twenty (dated from conception). 
In the primitive sangha there was presumably a gen¬ 
erally accepted core of about 150 rules in the monas¬ 
tic code (pratimoksa), but the diversification of 
ordination lineages has led to divergences in many of 
the minor rules. Hence Theravada monks in South¬ 
east Asia observe 227 rules (Theravada nuns once ob¬ 
served 311), Tibetan monks observe the 258 rules (the 
nuns 354) of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, and Chi¬ 
nese and Korean monks observe the 250 rules (the 
nuns 348) of the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya. East Asian 
monks also accept the bodhisattva vows derived from 
the Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Sutra), a formal 
part of ordination, and in most Japanese schools these 
vows have entirely supplanted the pratimoksa rules. 

The ordination ceremony must involve all the 
monks in a given local sangha, and no one can enter 
or leave during the proceedings; usually a separate 
temporary boundary ( slma ) is established for the du¬ 
ration of the ceremony. There should be an assembly 
of ten or more fully ordained monks (or, in border re¬ 
gions, five monks) and a vinaya master to serve as pre¬ 
ceptor. The ceremony begins with the ordinand paying 
reverence to the monks, then entreating the preceptor 
to confer ordination on him. The ordinand then takes 
possession of his robes, or the cloth for their making, 
declaring to the preceptor that they are of appropriate 
material and cut. If the robes have not yet been made, 
the ordinand declares his intention to wash, cut, dye, 
and sew them properly from the material provided. 
The same process occurs for the bowl. 

The ordinand then moves out of hearing range but 
stays within sight so that the officiant can ask the or- 
dinand’s private instructor about his appropriateness 
for ordination. The private instructor then goes over 
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Buddhist novices from a hill tribe in northern Thailand pray as 
they walk past their families during an ordination ceremony in 
Bangkok, 2001. © AFP/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

to the ordinand and, after reminding him not to be 
embarrassed by the questions, ascertains whether the 
ordinand is free from any of the impediments to 
ordination. These include questions about the indi¬ 
vidual’s age, gender, genital completeness, and autho¬ 
rization by his parents (if living), and his identity as 
other than slave, criminal, eunuch, hermaphrodite, or 
despoiler of nuns. The questions also confirm that the 
ordinand has not been a member of another religious 
group or suffered expulsion from another sangha; has 
not murdered his father, mother, or an arhat; has not 
caused a split in the sangha or wounded the Buddha; 
is not a magically created phantom or animal; is not 
in debt (beyond the ability to pay at point of ordina¬ 
tion); is not suffering from any illness (giving a long 
list); and is someone who is now fully entered into the 
religious life, including the practice of chastity. 

Upon returning to the assembly the private in¬ 
structor informs them of the ordinand’s absence of 
any obstacles. The candidate is then brought forward 
and, after reverence to the Buddha and the elders of 
the community, the private instructor entreats the 
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assembly three times to confer ordination on him. As 
a member of the sangha in full standing, the officiant 
then restates this entreaty as a formal resolution to the 
community. Following this, the same questions placed 
privately are now posed to the candidate before the en¬ 
tire group, and upon his successful responses the offi¬ 
ciant formally moves that the assembly ordain him. 
The time of this event is measured (using pegs of spec¬ 
ified size) on a sundial, so as to determine the new 
monk’s exact seniority. 

The ordinand is then made to affirm that he can 
maintain his asceticism for the rest of his life, includ¬ 
ing the four supports ( nisraya ) of clothing, food, hous¬ 
ing, and medicine. He also confirms that he can 
maintain celibacy in both mind and body, and avoid 
stealing, killing, and lying. In the text of the Mulasar- 
vastivada ordination, the injunctions against such 
errors are lengthy and emphatic, with particular at¬ 
tention on the transgression of claiming false knowl¬ 
edge or attainment of spiritual truths, cosmic realities, 
meditative states or yogic powers, or achievement of 
arhatship. The ordinand affirms that he will not revile, 
offend, chastise, or deride others, even when others do 
so to him. 

After all this, the officiant finally declares that the 
ordinand has now been properly entered into the re¬ 
ligious life by a preceptor, two teachers, the agreement 
of the sangha, and a formal action (the ceremony) in¬ 
volving three inviolable motions. The ceremony does 
not immediately end with this declaration, but con¬ 
tinues with injunctions to the new monk to maintain 
his training, to treat his preceptor as his father just as 
the preceptor will treat the monk as son, to respect 
those senior to him, to strive for the direct realization 
of Buddhist truths, to learn the monastic rules not cov¬ 
ered yet in the bimonthly sangha meeting, and to 
maintain attentiveness with all aspects of the dharma. 

Historical variations in Buddhist ordination 

Ordination was used in the early years of Buddhism 
to define the membership of the sangha and induce 
members to adhere to a uniform religious lifestyle, 
both differentiating the Buddhist order from other re¬ 
ligious groups and inspiring its members with a 
shared sense of identity as formally accepted descen- 
dents of the Buddha. As the Buddhist movement 
diversified, there developed multiple ordination lin¬ 
eages, called nikayas (literally, segment or division), 
each with slightly different interpretations of the 
vinaya regulations. Since these nikayas also predom¬ 


inated in different geographical areas and developed 
sometimes very different sets of abhidharma philo¬ 
sophical texts, they functioned as separate main¬ 
stream Buddhist schools. 

There is no evidence for any variant approach to or¬ 
dination in the early Mahayana vocation, but with the 
emergence of master-student initiation lineages in the 
Kashmiri meditation tradition (fourth century C.E. and 
thereafter) and the Indian tradition of tantra (ca. 
sixth century c.E. and thereafter), the relative signifi¬ 
cance of ordination declined somewhat. The Tibetan 
sangha maintains the use of ordination as an impor¬ 
tant threshold of entry into the practice of Buddhism, 
but greater emphasis is placed on tantric initiation lin¬ 
eages and the identification of tulkus (reincarnated 
sages). In an analagous fashion, local monastery rela¬ 
tionships and both Chan school and esoteric (tan¬ 
tric) initiation lineages changed the religious salience 
of ordination in East Asia. More drastic changes oc¬ 
curred in modern Japan, where the Buddhist clergy 
have redefined ordination as a more lofty but less de¬ 
manding dedication to Mahayana ideals not requiring 
maintenance of the rules of celibacy. 

In the early years of Buddhism in each of the cul¬ 
tural realms of East Asia (China, Korea, Japan, and 
Vietnam), there was great emphasis on proper train¬ 
ing in Buddhist vinaya (monastic regulations) and the 
correct ordination of monks and nuns. Dao’an (312— 
385) devised a set of monastic rules himself, but was 
happy that it could be displaced by portions of the Sar- 
vastivada-vinaya introduced toward the end of his life. 
The entire Four Part Vinaya (Sifen lu) of the Dhar- 
maguptaka school, which was to become the most 
widely used version in China, was translated in 414 by 
Buddhayasas and Zhu Fonian; complete vinayas of 
four other mainstream Buddhist schools were trans¬ 
lated during the next decade or so. The insights of the 
pilgrim and translator XuANZANG (ca. 600-664) on 
contemporary Indian practices upon his return to 
China in 649, as well as his suggestion that all Chinese 
monks needed to be ordained anew, caused substan¬ 
tial uneasiness among his peers. This was one of the 
motivations behind an ordination platform movement 
initiated by the great historian and vinaya specialist 
Daoxuan (596-667), who in the very last year of his 
life had visions of the Buddha’s ordination platform at 
Jetavana. Although entirely contrary to Indian histor¬ 
ical realities, the slma boundary of the Indian ordina¬ 
tion was reinterpreted as a Chinese-style raised 
platform. Daoxuan’s example inspired other Chinese 
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monks to build platforms and confer ordinations on 
the surface of what was effectively a caitya or monu¬ 
mental embodiment of the Buddha. A famous account 
of just such an ordination, or at least the sermons as¬ 
sociated with it, is found in the Platform Sutra of 
the Sixth Patriarch (Liuzu tan jing). After a ma¬ 
jor rebellion in China in 755, both government and 
rebels sponsored the ordination of Buddhist monks for 
fund-raising purposes; each ordinand paid a hefty fee 
but then received a lifetime exemption from taxation. 
In the Song dynasty (960-1279) blank ordination cer¬ 
tificates were sometimes traded for financial specula¬ 
tion, but the government eventually eradicated all such 
abuses. It is generally held that government control of 
ordination negatively influenced the quality and inde¬ 
pendence of the Chinese sangha. 

Several developments contributed to a change in the 
status and function of ordination in Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism. Based on the voluminous vinaya writings of 
Daoxuan, the Chinese tradition consolidated on the 
use of the Dharmaguptaka school’s Four Part Vinaya. 
It was only during the Song dynasty, though, that the 
Chinese vinaya tradition really became formalized as 
an independent “school,” and even here this word de¬ 
notes a social reality very different from the nikdyas of 
Indian Buddhism. That is, a handful of major “public 
monasteries” in China were designated as vinaya cen¬ 
ters, meaning that they were the ones where most but 
not all sophisticated study of the vinaya tradition oc¬ 
curred, and where all Chinese monks and nuns were 
ordained. The official ordination process became a 
large-scale affair involving not only the ceremony of 
vow-taking and induction itself, but a lengthy period 
of preliminary training in liturgy (recitation of scrip¬ 
tures, use of bells, drums, and other ritual implements, 
etc.) and deportment (wearing of robes, monastic eti¬ 
quette, etc.). All Chinese monks and nuns were, and 
still are, united by their experience of this rite of pas¬ 
sage, but the scale and formality of the event came to 
mean a reduced significance in contrast with other 
monastic relationships. That is, monks and nuns are 
far more likely to identify with the “disciple lineages” 
based on the local monasteries and teachers where they 
initially trained in Buddhism, to which they often re¬ 
turned after the weeks-long ordination ritual. In addi¬ 
tion, elite segments of the monastic population also 
identify more profoundly with Chan and Mijiao 
(Esoteric) school initiation lineages. The use of 
moxa or incense to burn marks on the heads of Chi¬ 
nese ordinands seems to have begun around the six¬ 
teenth century. 


There are various accounts, if only from later 
sources, describing the efforts taken by fourth- to fifth- 
century Korean Buddhists to establish proper vinaya 
practices there. Missionaries from Koguryd (northern 
Korea) and Paekche (southwestern Korea) were the 
earliest ordained monks in Japan. The earliest ordained 
Japanese Buddhists were women sent to Paekche in the 
late sixth century, the choice of women perhaps de¬ 
riving from their function as priestesses or shama- 
nesses ( miko ) in ancient Japanese society. The quest 
for orthodox vinaya regulations and qualified ordina¬ 
tion masters preoccupied early Japanese Buddhists as 
much as it had their Chinese and Korean counterparts 
in earlier centuries, although here the source of canon¬ 
ical praxis was China rather than India. A great ad¬ 
vance occurred with the arrival of the vinaya specialist 
Jianzhen (Japanese, Ganjin; 688-763) in Japan in 753. 
He had been frustrated many times in his efforts to 
reach Japan, becoming blind in the process. Although 
the Japanese government installed him in a magnifi¬ 
cent monastery (Toshodaiji, still one of the most beau¬ 
tiful sites in Nara) and had him lead a spectacular 
ordination ceremony at a platform on the grounds of 
Todaiji, the “Great Eastern Monastery” that housed the 
Daibutsu or Great Buddha, Ganjin was frustrated by 
the Japanese refusal to consider ordination as much 
more than an elaborate ritual. 

This tendency to disregard the 250 regulations of 
the Four Part Vinaya was carried even further by 
Saicho (767-822), who argued that the government 
should allow his newly founded Tendai school to or¬ 
dain monks without reference to the vinaya, which Sai¬ 
cho rejected as being “hmayana.” Saicho’s goal was to 
maintain control over the training of his own students, 
who frequently did not return from their ordinations 
in Nara; his wishes were granted just after his death, 
and the subsequent growth of Mount Hiei and the 
Tendai school as a whole meant that fewer and fewer 
Japanese clergy took vows based on the vinaya. In the 
early thirteenth century the Pure Land priest Shinran 
(1173-1262), who like many important Kamakura- 
period figures had trained for a period at Mount Hiei, 
declared himself to be “neither priest nor layperson” 
and publicly married. Although there was a short-lived 
movement to revitalize Buddhism through strict main¬ 
tenance of the precepts at about the same time, mar¬ 
riage eventually became the norm for priests in 
Shinran’s True Pure Land school (Jodo shinshu). Al¬ 
though many Japanese priests in other schools main¬ 
tained widely recognized but technically illicit 
marriage relationships throughout the late medieval 
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period, it was only with the government’s disestab¬ 
lishment of Buddhism in 1872 that a broad spectrum 

of the Japanese clergy renounced celibacy. 

See also: Mahayana Precepts in Japan; Monasticism 
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ORIGINAL ENLIGHTENMENT 
(HONGAKU) 

The doctrine of original enlightenment (Japanese, hon¬ 
gaku) dominated Tendai Buddhism from roughly the 
eleventh through the early seventeenth centuries and 
profoundly influenced medieval Japanese religion and 
culture. This doctrine holds that enlightenment or the 
ideal state is neither a goal to be achieved nor a po¬ 
tential to be realized but the real status of all things. 
Not only human beings but ants and crickets, even 
grasses and trees, manifest innate buddhahood just as 
they are. Seen in its true aspect, every aspect of daily 
life—eating, sleeping, even one’s deluded thoughts— 
is the Buddha’s conduct. 

Especially since the latter part of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, considerable controversy has arisen over the cul¬ 
tural significance and ethical implications of this 
doctrine. Some scholars see in original enlightenment 
thought a timeless Japanese spirituality that affirms na¬ 
ture and accommodates phenomenal realities. Others 
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see it as a dangerous antinomianism that undermines 
both religious discipline and moral standards. Begin¬ 
ning around the 1980s an intellectual movement 
known as Critical Buddhism (hihan Bukkyo) has 
denounced original enlightenment thought as an au¬ 
thoritarian ideology that, by sacralizing all things just 
as they are, in effect bolsters the status quo and legit¬ 
imates social injustice. Such sweeping polemical 
claims, however, have tended to inflate the term orig¬ 
inal enlightenment beyond its usefulness as an analytic 
category and to ignore its specific historical context 
within medieval Tendai. 

Terms and texts 

No scholarly consensus exists as to the best way to 
translate the word hongaku. In addition to “original 
enlightenment,” the expressions “original awakening,” 
“innate awakening,” “primordial enlightenment,” and 
others are also used (for the pros and cons of various 
translations, see Jacqueline I. Stone, Original Enlight¬ 
enment and the Transformation of Medieval Japanese 
Buddhism, p. 369, n. 1). The term original enlighten¬ 
ment has its locus classicus in the Awakening of Faith 
(Dasheng QixiN lun), attributed to the Indian master 
Asvaghosa (ca. 100 c.E.), but was probably composed 
in China around the sixth century. There, original en¬ 
lightenment (Chinese, benjue; Japanese, hongaku) 
refers to the potential for enlightenment even in de¬ 
luded persons, and forms a triad with the terms 
nonenlightenment ( bujue, fukaku), the deluded state 
of those ignorant of that potential, and acquired en¬ 
lightenment ( shijue, shikaku), the actualizing of that 
potential through Buddhist practice. In medieval 
Japanese Tendai literature, however, original enlight¬ 
enment no longer denotes merely a potential but in¬ 
dicates the true status of all things just as they are. 

Original enlightenment thought as a distinct Tendai 
intellectual tradition appears to have had its inception 
around the mid-eleventh century, when hongaku 
teachings began to be passed down from master to dis¬ 
ciple in the form of oral transmissions ( kuden ). Even¬ 
tually, these transmissions were written down in a few 
sentences on single sheets of paper called kirikami, 
which were in turn compiled to form larger texts, at¬ 
tributed retrospectively to great Tendai masters of the 
past, such as Saicho (767-822), Ennin (794-864), or 
Genshin (942—1017). Thus the precise dating of any 
specific collection, or of the ideas contained in it, is ex¬ 
tremely difficult. In the thirteenth through fourteenth 
centuries, the doctrines of these oral transmission col¬ 
lections began to be systematized; Tendai scholars also 


began to produce commentaries on traditional Tiantai 
texts and on the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika- 
SUTRA) itself, reinterpreting them from a hongaku per¬ 
spective. It is only from about the fourteenth to 
fifteenth centuries that the dating and authorship of 
some of this literature can be established with relative 
certainty. 

Major ideas 

Original enlightenment doctrine has been described as 
a pinnacle in the development of Mahayana concepts 
of nonduality. In particular, it is indebted to the great 
totalistic visions of the Huayan school and the 
Tiantai school, in which all things, being empty of 
fixed substance, interpenetrate and encompass one an¬ 
other. Another important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of original enlightenment doctrine was tantric 
Buddhism, particularly its claim that all phenomena— 
forms, colors, sounds, and so on—are the activities of 
a primordial or cosmic Buddha who pervades the uni¬ 
verse. The noted scholar Tamura Yoshiro (1921-1989) 
observed that, in original enlightenment thought, the 
absolute realm of abstract truth or principle (ri) and 
the conventional realm of concrete actualities ( ji ) are 
conflated. In other words, there is no reality beneath, 
behind, or prior to the phenomenal world; the 
moment-to-moment arising and perishing of all things, 
just as they are, are valorized absolutely as the expres¬ 
sions of original enlightenment. This idea is commonly 
expressed by such phrases as “all dharmas are the bud- 
dhadharma,” “the defilements are none other than en¬ 
lightenment,” and “samsara is none other than 
nirvana.” 

From this perspective, the buddhas represented in 
the sutras, radiating light and endowed with excellent 
marks, are merely provisional signs to inspire the un¬ 
enlightened. The “real” buddha is all ordinary beings. 
Indeed, “he” is not a person at all, whether historical 
or mythic, but the true aspect of all things. This bud¬ 
dha is said to be “unproduced,” without beginning or 
end; to “constantly abide,” being always present; and 
to “transcend august attributes,” having no indepen¬ 
dent form apart from all phenomena just as they are. 
This view of the buddha is associated with the “origin 
teaching” ( honmon ) of the Lotus Sutra, which describes 
Sakyamuni Buddha as having first achieved awakening 
at some point in the unimaginably distant past. Rein¬ 
terpreted from the standpoint of hongaku thought, this 
initial attainment by Sakyamuni in the remote past be¬ 
comes a metaphor for the beginningless original en¬ 
lightenment innate in all. 
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Practice and enlightenment 

This reinterpretation has significant implications for 
Buddhist practice. According to conventional views, 
enlightenment is attained as the culmination of a lin¬ 
ear process in which the practitioner gradually accu¬ 
mulates merit, extirpates defilements, and eventually 
reaches awakening. Original enlightenment literature 
describes this view as the perspective of “acquired en¬ 
lightenment,” which “proceeds from cause (practice) 
to effect (enlightenment)”; it is judged to be, at best, 
an expedient to encourage the ignorant, and at worst, 
a deluded view. Original enlightenment doctrine re¬ 
verses this directionality to “proceed from effect to 
cause.” In other words, practice is seen, not as the cause 
of an enlightenment still to be attained, but as the ex¬ 
pression of an enlightenment already inherent. One 
could also express this as a shift from a linear to a 
mandalic view of time, in which practice and enlight¬ 
enment are simultaneous. 

Original enlightenment doctrine has often been 
criticized as leading to a denial of religious discipline: 
Why practice, if one is already enlightened? While the 
danger of this sort of antinomian interpretation cer¬ 
tainly exists, original enlightenment thought is more 
accurately understood as representing a transforma¬ 
tion in how practice is understood. It opposes instru¬ 
mentalist views of practice as merely a means to 
achieve something else, and instead redefines practice 
in nonlinear terms as the paradigmatic expression of 
the nonduality of the practitioner and the buddha. 

Moreover, despite its thoroughgoing commitment 
to a nondual perspective, original enlightenment doc¬ 
trine distinguishes between the experiential state of 
knowing (or even simply having faith) that “all dhar- 
mas are the buddhadharma” and that of not knowing 
it. It is only on the basis of insight into nondual orig¬ 
inal enlightenment that such statements as “samsara is 
precisely nirvana” can be made. Based on such insight 
or faith, however, not only formal Buddhist practice 
but all other activities of daily life can be seen as con¬ 
stituting the buddha’s behavior. 

Hongaku doctrine and medieval 
Japanese culture 

Original enlightenment teachings developed within, 
and also contributed to, a broader medieval tradition 
of “secret transmission,” deriving largely from private 
master-to-disciple initiation into the ritual procedures 
transmitted within lineages of esoteric Buddhism. In 
time, knowledge, not only of ritual and doctrine, but 
of poetry, the visual and performing arts, and also 


many crafts came to be handed down through master- 
disciple lineages. The “orally transmitted teachings” of 
original enlightenment thought were similarly elabo¬ 
rated and passed down within specific Tendai teach¬ 
ing lineages. Chief among these were the Eshin and 
Danna lineages; each had several sublineages. Despite 
conventions of secrecy, evidence points to consider¬ 
able exchange among lineages and to individual monks 
receiving transmissions from more than one teacher. 

The premises of original enlightenment doctrine 
were also assimilated to other vocabularies and influ¬ 
enced the broader culture. One such area of influence 
was Shinto theory. From around the mid-Heian pe¬ 
riod (794-1185), local deities (kami) had been under¬ 
stood as “traces” or manifestations projected by the 
universal buddhas and bodhisattvas as a “skillful 
means” to benefit the people of Japan. This view clearly 
subsumed kami worship within a Buddhist framework. 
Original enlightenment thought, with its emphasis on 
concrete actualities as equivalent to absolute principle, 
set the stage for a revalorization of the kami as equal, 
or even superior, to buddhas, and thus played a key 
role at the theoretical level in the beginnings of formal 
Shinto doctrine. 

Original enlightenment thought also influenced the 
development of medieval aesthetics, especially poetic 
theory. Though the composition and appreciation of 
verse were vital social skills in elite circles, many cler¬ 
ics saw poetry as a distraction for the committed Bud¬ 
dhist because it involved one in the world of the senses 
and the sin of “false speech.” Original enlightenment 
ideas provided one of several “nondual” strategies by 
which poets, many of whom were monks and nuns, 
reclaimed the composition of verse, not only as a le¬ 
gitimate activity for Buddhists, but, when approached 
with the proper attitude, as a form of Buddhist prac¬ 
tice in its own right. From this perspective, poetry, or 
art more generally, was seen, not as a second-level rep¬ 
resentation of a higher, “religious” truth, but as an ex¬ 
pression of innate enlightenment. 

See also: Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Poetry and Bud¬ 
dhism; Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Shinto (Honji Sui- 
jaku) and Buddhism; Shugendo; Tantra 
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OXHERDING PICTURES 

This is a series of Chan (Japanese, Zen) school illus¬ 
trations of a boy chasing and taming a wild ox that 
symbolizes the process of seeking and attaining en¬ 
lightenment by means of self-discipline and self¬ 
transformation. Through the ten paintings that are 
titled and accompanied by verse commentaries, a nar¬ 
rative of the awakening process unfolds. The boy rep¬ 
resents a seeker, and the ox represents the chaotic, 
unharnessed tendencies of the mind or ego that has 
the potential to be transformed into a vehicle for real¬ 
izing true spiritual awareness. 

What is known as the Ten Oxherding Pictures is not 
a single collection of illustrations, but multiple versions 
of the series of pictures and poems. The best known 
are two early versions developed in the eleventh or 
twelfth century during the Song dynasty of China: one 
by Puming, which is probably the oldest, and the other 
by Kuoan. These are included in the main supplement 


to the Chinese Buddhist canon, the Xu zangjing ( Sup¬ 
plemental Buddhist Canon), but they have been repro¬ 
duced and modified on numerous occasions. Revision 
of the paintings and comments was especially popular 
in Tokugawa-era Japan, and new versions have been 
produced in the modern period as well. A well-known 
version by Kuo’an is transcribed by Nyogen Senzaki 
and Paul Reps and illustrated by Tomikichiro Tokuriki 
in a way that is similar to the originals, but with some 
interesting differences. 

The early version by Puming is titled as follows: 

1. Undisciplined. 

2. Discipline Begun. 

3. In Harness. 

4. Faced Round. 

5. Tamed. 

6. Unimpeded. 

7. Laissez Faire. 

8. All Forgotten. 

9. The Solitary Moon. 

10. Both Vanished. 

The other early series by Kuo’an is titled as follows: 

1. Searching for the Ox. 

2. Seeing the Traces. 

3. Seeing the Ox. 

4. Catching the Ox. 

5. Herding the Ox. 

6. Coming Home on the Ox’s Back. 

7. The Ox Forgotten. 

8. The Ox and the Man Both Gone Out of Sight. 

9. Returning to the Origin. 

10. Entering the World. 

In both sets, subtle details in the landscape and the 
coloring of the boy, ox, trees, moon, and other back¬ 
ground elements change to reflect the changing state 
of mind of the seeker, who gradually attains enlight¬ 
enment. 

The main difference in the versions hinges on the 
sequence of events and the religious implications in the 
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final outcome. In the Puming version, the boy tames 
the ox and the two coexist in a paradisiacal state, and 
then move into a mystical realm. By the penultimate 
picture, the ox is gone, and in the last, the boy also dis¬ 
appears, leaving an empty circle. In the Kuoan version, 
the empty circle appears in the seventh picture, but by 
the end the boy, without the ox, reenters the ordinary 
world to apply his enlightenment in the marketplace. 

See also: Chan School 
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PADMASAMBHAVA 

Active in the late eighth century, Padmasambhava (Lo¬ 
tus Born) is widely revered throughout the Himalayan 
regions under the title Guru Rinpoche. He is of par¬ 
ticular importance to the followers of the Rnying ma 
(Nyingma) school of Tibetan Buddhism, who con¬ 
sider him the “Second Buddha” and a founder of their 
school. Today Padmasambhava is the focus of many 
rituals. The tenth day of each lunar month is devoted 
to him. At monasteries of the Rnying ma school, these 
days are observed with ritual feasting, and sometimes 
religious dances (’ chams ) are performed to pay homage 
to the Indian master’s eight manifestations (gu ru 
mtshan brgyad). Many Buddhist monasteries are dec¬ 
orated with paintings of these same eight forms. 

The influences of this renowned master on Tibetan 
Buddhism have been both historical and inspirational. 
Initially in the eighth century he seems to have played 
a crucial role in the establishment of Buddhism in 
Tibet. Since then he has appeared to Tibetans in rev¬ 
elations and visionary encounters. As a result of the 
latter inspirational role, visionary biographies of Pad¬ 
masambhava abound, and his historical activities have 
become heavily mythologized. 

Historically, relatively little is known of this master. 
He seems to have come from Oddiyana, a kingdom 
probably located in the northwest of India. The late 
eighth century was an unusually creative period in the 
development of tantric Buddhism. In particular, these 
years saw the arrival of the Mahayoga class of tantras. 
Remarkable for their transgressive practices and im¬ 
agery, the Mahayoga tantras taught the violent means 
for subjugating demons and harmful spirits. Pad¬ 


masambhava seems to have specialized in these new 
Mahayoga practices. Traveling through the Himalayan 
regions of India and Nepal, his reputation was en¬ 
hanced by his activities around Kathmandu valley, 
were he is said to have stayed in retreat for some years 
at Muratika, Yang le shod, and the Asura cave. Around 
this time, the Tibetan king, Khri song lde btsan (r. 
755-797), was working to construct Tibet’s first Bud¬ 
dhist monastery, Bsam yas (Samye). On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Indian scholar Santaraksita, the king 
invited Padmasambhava to assist with subjugating the 
indigenous Tibetan spirits opposed to the foreign re¬ 
ligion. Padmasambhava accepted the invitation, and 
his activities around Bsam yas were considered crucial 
to the establishment of Buddhism as the state religion 
of Tibet. 

This basic narrative is embellished with many leg¬ 
endary details in the later visionary biographies re¬ 
ceived as gter ma (treasure) texts after the eleventh 
century. One early biography that was particularly in¬ 
fluential was the Zanggling ma (Copper Colored Moun¬ 
tain) discovered by Nyang ral nyi ma’i ’od zer 
(1124-1192). Named after the paradise for which Pad¬ 
masambhava is believed to have departed Tibet, this 
biography describes the master’s miraculous birth 
from a lotus blossom at the center of Lake Danakosa 
in Oddiyana. Initially raised by the king Indrabodhi, 
the youth is said to have renounced his royal trappings 
to live as a Buddhist ascetic. Various legendary adven¬ 
tures are then recounted, including Padmasambhava’s 
meeting with his first consort, the Indian Mandarava, 
at the Lotus Lake (Mtsho Padma) in Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. While residing near Kathmandu, he is said to 
have gathered the scattered practice traditions for the 
deity Vajrakllaya into a single, all-powerful system. In 
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Padmasambhava, who played a crucial role in the establishment of Buddhism in Tibet in the eighth century. (Tibetan thang ka [scroll 
painting], nineteenth century.) The Art Archive/Private Collection Paris/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by permission. 
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Tibet, he used his tantric powers to convert the local 
spirits into protectors of the Buddhist faith. As reward 
for his work, the Tibetan king offered Padmasam- 
bhava a second consort, named Ye shes tsho rgyal. 
This powerful woman would eventually become a cult 
figure in her own right. Together with her, Padma- 
sambhava is said to have concealed his most secret 
teachings as hidden gter ma, to be revealed by later 
generations of Tibetans at the appropriate times. The 
future revealers of these gter ma were understood to 
be reincarnations of Padmasambhava’s students, so 
that the process of revelation was, in part at least, one 
of remembering long-forgotten teachings once re¬ 
ceived from the great master. 

Later biographies added still more detail, and the 
places visited by Padmasambhava continued to mul¬ 
tiply. Over the centuries the legend grew as Padma¬ 
sambhava’s myth was replayed in various border 
regions. As new regions were converted to Buddhism, 
narratives would often surface describing Padmasam¬ 
bhava’s alleged visits to sites crucial to those regions. 
According to such narratives, Padmasambhava visited 
these sites to subjugate the local non-Buddhist spir¬ 
its, thus preparing the ground for the future conver¬ 
sion of the regions to Buddhism. Many such sites have 
remained sacred and are still pilgrimage destinations 
for Buddhists throughout Tibet, Nepal, India, and 
Bhutan. Thus, Padmasambhava’s primary impor¬ 
tance has become twofold: as the inspirational source 
for the gter ma revelations and as a legendary tamer 
of local spirits. 

See also: Apocrypha; Tibet 
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PALI, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

The term Pali, used today in both Buddhist and West¬ 
ern cultures as a designation of a language, is a rela¬ 
tively modern coinage, not traceable before the 
seventeenth century. An earlier name given to this lan¬ 
guage in Buddhist literature is MagadhI, the language 
of the province Magadha in Eastern India that roughly 
corresponds to the modern Indian state Bihar. The 
only Buddhist school using this language is the Ther- 
avada in Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. Theravadins 
erroneously consider Pali to be the language spoken by 
the Buddha himself. 

During the nineteenth century, Western scholarship 
discovered that Pali is not an eastern Middle Indie lan¬ 
guage and has little relationship to MagadhI, which is 
known from other sources. By comparing the lan¬ 
guages used in the inscriptions of Asoka (third cen¬ 
tury B.C.E.), it is possible to demonstrate that Pali, 
while preserving some very old Eastern elements, is 
clearly based on a western Middle Indie language, one 
of the languages that developed out of Vedic Sanskrit, 
which was used in India roughly until the time of the 
Buddha (ca. fourth century B.C.E.). Although Pali is 
clearly younger than the time of the Buddha, it is the 
oldest surviving variety of Middle Indie. 

The dialect used by the Buddha himself when in¬ 
structing his disciples is unknown and irretrievably 
lost. It might have been some early variety of MagadhI. 
The oldest Buddhist language, which can be traced by 
reconstruction, is Buddhist Middle Indie, a lingua 
franca that developed much later than the lifetime of 
the Buddha. Buddhist Middle Indie is the basis of Pali 
and the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit used by the Ma- 
hasamghika Lokottaravadins. 

Even though Pali, as an artificial language, was never 
actually a vernacular of any part of India, it was by no 
means a “dead” language. Changes in the phonetic 
shape of Pali, most likely introduced by Buddhist 
grammarians at various times, can be observed, al¬ 
though dating them is problematic. None of these 
changes were far-reaching, although they seem to have 
continued well into the sixteenth century, if not later. 

The oldest literature preserved in Pali is the canon 
of the Theravada Buddhists, the only Buddhist canon 
extant in its entirety in an Indian language. Conse¬ 
quently, it is linguistically the oldest form of Buddhist 
scriptures known. This, of course, does not mean that 
other scriptures in different younger languages or 
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translations necessarily preserve only later develop¬ 
ments of Buddhist thought and tradition. Though gen¬ 
erally conservative, Pali literature probably developed 
over several centuries before it was committed to writ¬ 
ing. According to the Theravadins, this redaction hap¬ 
pened during the first century B.C.E. in Sri Lanka, when 
various disasters decimated the number of Buddhist 
monks and threatened the oral tradition. Like the 
Vedic texts, early Buddhist literature was composed 
during a period of pure orality in India, before script 
was introduced during the reign of Asoka. This early 
oral tradition has left obvious traces in the written lit¬ 
erature, particularly in the numerous formulas typical 
of oral composition, which were used to facilitate 
memorization. 

The writing down of the Theravada canon is related 
in Theravada church history as preserved in two 
chronicles (vamsa) composed in Pali: the Dlpavamsa 
(Chronicle of the Island, ca. 350 c.E.) and the later Ma- 
havamsa (Great Chronicle, late fifth century c.E.). Both 
give a legendary history of political and religious events 
in Sri Lanka; the latter, which was extended several 
times, ends with the British conquest in 1815. 

Tipitaka (Threefold Basket) 

According to the Theravada tradition, the texts com¬ 
mitted to writing comprised the complete Tipitaka 
(Sanskrit, Tripitaka), the Threefold Basket —the desig¬ 
nation for the canon in all Buddhist schools. Although 
a similar name is also used by the Jains for their holy 
scriptures, the choice of the term basket for a collec¬ 
tion of texts cannot be explained. The Threefold Bas¬ 
ket is, however, not the oldest division of the canonical 
texts. An earlier division into nine limbs (nava ahga) 
was abandoned at a very early date, most likely when 
the collection of texts grew into a large corpus and had 
to be regrouped following different principles. 

Vinayapitaka (Basket of Discipline). Each of the 
Tipitaka’s three parts are made up of collections of 
texts concerning three different aspects of Buddhist 
community life and teaching. The first part of the 
Tipitaka is the Vinayapitaka (Basket of Discipline), 
which is further divided into three parts. At the begin¬ 
ning is the Suttavibhahga (Explanation of the Sutta), an 
old commentary in which the sutta itself is embedded. 
Sutta here does not mean, as in later usage, a discourse 
of the Buddha, but a set of 227 rules ( Patimokkha ; 
Sanskrit, PrAtimoksa) regulating the life of each indi¬ 
vidual monk. Some of these rules are among the old¬ 
est Buddhist texts preserved, with parallels in the 
Vinaya or monastic codes of other schools. The mean¬ 


ing of the title Patimokkha is unclear. This text must 
be recited twice each month by monks in every 
monastery. In spite of its age, an early development of 
this text can be traced. Brief rules, such as “in drink¬ 
ing alcohol, there is an offense,” eventually developed 
into much longer and legally complicated formula¬ 
tions. The original brevity reflects the original mean¬ 
ing of sutta (Sanskrit, sutra), “[set of] brief rule(s).” 
The first four rules describe offenses entailing an ex¬ 
pulsion from the order ( parajika , concerning a chas¬ 
ing away [of a monk from the community]). The 
offenses described in the following rules are increas¬ 
ingly less grave. The seventh and last groups of offenses 
contain rules for general civilized behavior, and an ap¬ 
pendix enumerates methods to settle disputes. All the 
rules are embedded in frame stories, which describe 
the occasion that necessitates the creation of such a 
rule. The commentary explains single words of the 
rules and develops their legal applications. 

The second part of the Vinayapitaka, the Khan- 
dhaka (sections), contains rules governing the life of 
the community as a whole. The Khandhaka, which is 
divided into twelve parts, begins with the enlighten¬ 
ment of the Buddha and the founding of the Buddhist 
order (sangha) and ends with the reports on the first 
two councils at Rajagrha and Vaisall, respectively. The 
tenth part of the Khandhaka is devoted to the founda¬ 
tion of the order of nuns, to which the Buddha agreed 
only after much hesitation. 

The third and much later part of the Vinayapitaka 
is a handbook, the Parivdra (ca. first century C.E.). This 
handbook comprises a collection of texts containing 
brief summaries of the Vinaya, among them an inter¬ 
esting collection of difficult legal questions called 
Sedamocanakagdtha (Sweat Producing Verses). 

Suttapitaka (Basket of the Discourses). The sec¬ 
ond part of the Tipitaka, the Suttapitaka (Basket of the 
Discourses) is divided into four older parts, which are 
mentioned in the Vinayapitaka’ s report of the first 
council, and a fifth later addition. The name Sutta¬ 
pitaka, however, does not occur in the report on the 
council describing the formation of the canon. Single 
texts were called veyydkarana (explanation) or dhamma- 
pariyaya (discourse on the teaching) before the name 
sutta(nta) was introduced at an uncertain date. 

The first part of the Suttapitaka is made up of twenty- 
four texts called the Dlghanikaya (Group of Long Dis¬ 
courses). The Dlghanikaya contains, among other things, 
discussions with the six heretics, and one of the most 
famous Buddhist texts, the Mahaparinibbdna-sutta 
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(Sanskrit, Mahaparinirvana-sutra; Great Discourse 
on the Nirvana), the longest text in the canon and the 
first lengthy literary composition in ancient India. 

The second part of the Suttapitaka, the Majjhimanik- 
dya (Group of Middle Length Discourses), comprises 152 
texts in which different aspects of Buddhist teaching 
are explained in the form of dialogues. The last two 
groups ( nikaya), the Samyuttanikaya (Connected Dis¬ 
courses) and the Ahguttaranikaya (Discourses Increasing 
by One), are structurally unique; the mostly short texts 
(according to the tradition about 7,500 in the Samyut¬ 
tanikaya and almost 10,000 in the Ahguttaranikaya) are 
the first attempts to present the teaching in a more 
systematic form. Topics in the Ahguttaranikaya are 
arranged by number: The first book contains items 
existing only once, the last one items existing eleven 
times. (The last two suttantas of the Dlghanikdya fol¬ 
low a similar method for arranging texts.) The first part 
of the Samyuttanikaya, the Sagathavagga (Section Con¬ 
taining Verses), stands apart, containing some old 
views that are occasionally close to Vedic concepts. 

The Khuddakanikaya (Group of Small Texts), is an 
unsystematic collection of partly very old, partly very 
young texts. The Khuddakanikaya’ s famous Dhamma- 
pada ( Words of the Doctrine), a collection of 423 verses, 
is one of the most popular texts with Buddhist monks 
and laypersons. The Khuddakanikaya also includes one 
of the oldest parts of the canon, the Suttanipdta (Group 
of Discourses), a collection of small independent texts, 
mostly in verse. It seems likely that some titles quoted 
in an inscription of Asoka are in fact referring to texts 
of this collection. If correct, this is the oldest Indian 
epigraphical evidence for extant Buddhist texts. 

Another collection mentioned in early inscriptions 
are the iataka stories. Some of the 547 stories, which 
describe the former lives of the Buddha as Bo- 
dhisattva (Pali, Bodhisatta), are illustrated and pro¬ 
vided with titles in the bas-reliefs of Bharhut in India. 
Only the jataka verses are part of the Tipitaka. The 
collection of prose stories, called Jattakatthavannana 
(Explanation of the Birth Stories), is regarded as a com¬ 
mentary and was composed in its present form about 
a millennium later than the verses, which, for the most 
part, are not specifically Buddhist. The best known is 
the 547th, the Vessantara jataka (Sanskrit, Visvan- 
tara), which describes the last birth of the Bod- 
hisattva, before he ascends to the Tusita heaven, from 
where he is reborn on earth to reach enlightenment. 

Among the other collections in the Khuddakanik- 
dya are the Verses of the Elders ( Thera- and TherTgdtha), 


which are supposed to have been spoken by disciples 
of the Buddha. Those ascribed to “elder nuns” 
( TherTgdtha) are the oldest literature known from an¬ 
cient India supposed to have been composed by 
women. As such they are unique in Middle Indie as 
well as in Sanskrit literature. Some texts of the Khud- 
dakanikaya are early commentaries, with one text, the 
Patisambhidamagga (Path of Discrimination), which 
would fit better into the third part of the canon, the 
Abhidhammapitaka. 

Abhidhammapitaka (Basket Concerning the 
Teaching). The title Abhidhamma is interpreted later 
by Buddhists as “Higher Teaching.” The seven texts of 
this final part of the canon comprise the Kathdvatthu 
(Text Dealing with Disputes), where conflicting opin¬ 
ions on different points of the Buddhist teaching are 
discussed. According to tradition, this text was com¬ 
posed during the reign of Asoka by Moggalliputta Tissa. 
Therefore, this is the only text in the canon with an 
author and a date. The other texts of the Abhidhamma¬ 
pitaka mostly contain enumerations of different 
dhammas elaborated by unfolding a summary 
(matika), which appears at the beginning of the re¬ 
spective text, as the frame of an Abhidhamma text. 
Parts of the Vinayapitaka, and particularly the Samyut¬ 
tanikaya, can be similarly condensed and are handed 
down as “skeleton texts” to be unfolded in recitation. 
The last Abhidhamma text, the Patthana (Conditional 
Relations), can be expanded in such a way that it be¬ 
comes infinite, as the commentary says. 

Commentaries and subcommentaries 

The Tipitaka was the object of explanatory commen¬ 
taries at an early date. According to tradition, both 
Tipitaka and commentary, the Atthakatha ( Explana¬ 
tion of the Meaning), were brought to Sri Lanka by 
Mahinda during the time of Asoka (third century c.e.). 
The commentary actually preserved is a revision of an 
earlier, now lost, explanation of the Tipitaka composed 
in old Sinhalese Prakrit. 

During the fifth century c.e., Buddhaghosa com¬ 
posed his still valid handbook of Theravada orthodoxy 
for the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura. This Visud- 
dhimagga (Path to Purification) is the centerpiece of 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries on the first four nikayas. 
As stated in the respective introductions, each of the 
four commentaries comprises a full explanation of 
the Buddha’s teaching in combination with the Visud- 
dhimagga. Contrary to the claims of the Theravada tra¬ 
dition, Buddhaghosa wrote, or supervised the writing, 
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only of these texts, huge in themselves. The commen¬ 
taries on the Vinaya-pitaka, on the Abhidhammapitaka, 
and on part of the Khuddakanikaya are anonymous. 

A commentary of uncertain date (probably between 
450 and 600 c.E.) on seven of the collections of the 
Khuddakanikaya was composed by Dhammapala (al¬ 
though Lance Cousins has recently suggested Jotipala 
as the author of this commentary). It is important to 
note that Dhammapala’s sequence of Khuddakanikaya 
texts deviates from the one common in the Mahavi- 
hara, and that he used a different recension of two 
texts, suggesting that he was following traditions of 
South Indian Pali literature, which probably flourished 
through the first millennium C.E., but is now almost 
completely lost. 

Subcommentaries constitute another layer of Pali 
literature. After older subcommentaries on the Abhid¬ 
hammapitaka (ascribed to Ananda) and on Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries (ascribed to Dhammapala), the 
next subcommentaries were written during the reign 
of Parakkamabahu I (r. 1153-1186), who reformed 
and unified the Buddhist order in Sri Lanka. Conse¬ 
quently, much weight was put on explaining the 
Vinayapitaka. This task was entrusted by the king to 
Sariputta and his disciples. 

Pali literature in Southeast Asia 

With Theravada also firmly established in Southeast - 
Asia (Burma [Myanmar], Thailand, and Cambodia), 
new branches of Pali literature developed. During a 
short period in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, Pali literature flourished in Chiang Mai 
(Northern Thailand). A chronicle of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing concentrating on developments in Southeast Asia, 
the Jinakalamdlinl (Garland of the Epochs of the Con- 
querer ) by Ratanapanna, and subcommentaries to the 
Vinayapitaka and Abhidhammapitaka by Nanakitti 
indicate a remarkable, but short-lived, literary activity. 
At the same time, cosmological texts such as the 
Cakkavaladlpanl (Elucidation of the World Systems), 
composed in 1520 by Sirimangala, brought new ele¬ 
ments into Pali literature. 

Another literary genre that flourished in this period 
(and that remains particularly popular in Thailand) is 
the jataka. Numerous apocryphal jatakas were written in 
vernacular languages, as well as in Pali. The best known 
Pali collection is the Pahhdsajataka (Fifty Jatakas), 
which formally imitates the canonical collection. This 
was also the time when the oldest extant Pali manu¬ 
scripts were copied in ancient Lan Na (Northern Thai¬ 


land). Palm leaf manuscripts are also known from Sri 
Lanka and Burma, mostly copied during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. A singular exception is a 
fragment of a Pali manuscript preserved in Kathmandu 
containing four folios from the Vinayapitaka written 
during the eighth or ninth century in Northern India. 

In Burma, a long and fruitful philological activity 
began with Aggavamsa’s Saddanlti composed in 1154. 
This grammatical treatise deeply influenced the whole 
later Pali tradition. Strong emphasis was also put on 
explaining the Abhidhammapitaka and on writing 
handbooks on Abhidhamma matters. 

Conclusion 

It is striking that the older Pali literature is almost ex¬ 
clusively confined to the canon and its commentaries. 
Handbooks on the Vinayapitaka or Abhidhammapitaka, 
such as those written by Buddhadatta, a contemporary 
of Buddhaghosa, or on hermeneutics, such as the 
Petakopadesa (Instruction Concerning the Tipitaka) and 
the Nettipakarana (Guide to Interpretation), both pre¬ 
dating Buddhaghosa, are rare exceptions, as are the 
chronicles. It is only after the twelfth century that Pali 
literature began to develop outside (and beside) the 
canon. However, these later literary activities, particu¬ 
larly the later literature from Southeast Asia, are com¬ 
paratively little studied. When Pali studies began in 
Europe with the publication of a Pali grammar by 
Eugene Burnouf (1801-1852) and Christian Lassen 
(1800-1876) in 1826, emphasis was on research on 
older literature. The canon was first printed after T. 
W. Rhys Davids (1834-1922) founded the Pali Text 
Society in 1881; the society continues to publish trans¬ 
lations and canonical and commentarial texts in Pali. 

See also: Entries on specific countries; Commentarial 
Literature; Languages; Sinhala, Buddhist Literature in 
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PANCHEN LAMA 

The Panchen Lamas are the second most powerful re¬ 
ligious and secular figures in Tibet, after the Dalai 
Lamas. The word pan is a short form of the Sanskrit 
word pandita (scholar), and chen is a Tibetan word that 
means “great.” Although the institution of Panchen 
Lama, like the Dalai Lama, is part of the Dge lugs 
(Geluk) tradition in its origins, its power and author¬ 
ity extend beyond the confines of that particular sect. 

The line of Panchen Lamas begins with the abbots 
of Bkra shis lhun po (pronounced Tashilunpo) 
Monastery in Gzhi ka rtse (Shigatse), the largest city 
in Gtsang (Tsang) in west central Tibet. Bkra shis lhun 
po was founded by Dge ’dun grub (Gendun Drup, 
1391-1474), a student of the great scholar-saint Tsong 
kha pa (1357-1419). Dge ’dun grub, who was post¬ 
humously named the first Dalai Lama, was instru¬ 
mental in extending the influence of the fledgling Dga’ 
ldan pa (Gandenpa, later called Dge lugs pa) sect be¬ 
yond the east central region centered around Lhasa. 

The first named Panchen Lama was Bio bzang chos 
kyi rgyal mtshan (Lobsang Chokyi Gyaltsen, 1567- 
1662), the teacher of the fourth and fifth Dalai Lamas 
and the force behind the coalition that in 1642 defeated 
the Karma pas and their Gtsang patrons. Following 
that defeat, the center of power moved decisively from 
Gtsang to the new government called the Tusita Palace 
(Dga’ ldan pho brang) seated in the Potala palace in 
Lhasa. As an expression of gratitude for his help, the 
fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) named his teacher the 
abbot of Bkra shis lhun po Monastery and bestowed 
on him the title Panchen Lama. 

As with the Dalai Lamas, a number of important 
figures were subsequently and retroactively named 


earlier reincarnations of Bio bzang chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan. The most important of them was Mkhas grub 
dpal bzang po (Kaydrub Pelzangpo, 1385-1438), one 
of the two closest disciples of Tsong kha pa. Follow¬ 
ing him was Bsod nams phyogs kyi glang po (Sonam 
Chokyi Langpo, d. 1504?) and Bio bzang don grub 
(Lobsang Dondrub, 1505-1566). According to this 
manner of calculation, Bio bzang chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan became the fourth Panchen Lama, and the 
present disputed child incarnation of the Panchen 
Lama, Dge ’dun chos kyi nyi ma (Gendun Chokyi 
Nyima, b. 1990), is the eleventh. 

In some early English accounts the Panchen Lamas 
are called Tashi Lamas, a confusion between the name 
of the person and Bkra bzhis lhun po Monastery; in 
Chinese publications, they are called Panchen Erdini, 
a Mongolian word that means “precious jewel.” This 
latter title was first bestowed on the fifth Panchen 
Lama, Bio bzang ye shes (Lobsang Yeshay, 1663-1737) 
in 1731 by the Manchu-Chinese emperor Kangxi. 

After the death of the seventh Dalai Lama in 1758, 
the sixth Panchen Lama, Bio bzang dpal ldan ye shes 
(Lobsang Palden Yeshay, 1738-1780) was regarded by 
the Manchus as the foremost Tibetan spiritual leader 
because of his great learning and rectitude. He was re¬ 
peatedly invited to Beijing. He finally assented and died 
there from smallpox in 1780. 

Although the relationship between the Dalai Lamas 
and Panchen Lamas in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was cordial, the traditional antagonism be¬ 
tween western Gtsang and the east central regions of 
Tibet, centered in Gzhi ka rtse and Lhasa, respectively, 
soon reappeared. The Manchus, and later the Chinese 
Communist Party led by Mao Zedong, exploited this 
tension to counter the power of the Dalai Lamas. 

The relationship between the thirteenth Dalai Lama, 
Thub bstan rgya mtsho (Tubten Gyatso, 1876-1933), 
and the ninth Panchen Lama, Thub bstan chos kyi nyi 
ma (Tubten Chokyi Nyima, 1883-1937), was severely 
strained according to Melvyn Goldstein in A History of 
Modern Tibet (1989) when the Dalai Lama attempted 
to tax the Panchen Lama’s estates to help pay for a new 
modern army. The Panchen Lama’s retainers saw this 
as a veiled attack on the institution of the Panchen 
Lama, and this in turn led the Dalai Lama’s govern¬ 
ment to accuse the Panchen Lama of treason. The 
ninth Panchen Lama then fled to China where he re¬ 
mained until his death. 

The tenth Panchen Lama, Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
’phrin las rnam rgyal (Chokyi Gyaltsen Tinlay 
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In 1995 the Dalai Lama, in his Indian exile, announced that a 
boy named Dge 'dun chos kyi nyi ma was the new Panchen Lama. 
China, asserting its authority, repudiated the choice and later de¬ 
clared another boy to be the true Panchen Lama. Here the Chi¬ 
nese nominee, six-year-old Rgyal mtshan nor bu (Gyaltsen Norbu), 
is escorted into the Xihuang Monastery in Beijing in 1996. 
AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 

Namgyel, 1938-1989), like the fourteenth Dalai Lama, 
Bstan ’dzin rgya mtsho (Tenzin Gyatso, b. 1935), was 
born in ’A mdo, the far northeastern region of Tibet. 
The tenth Panchen Lama was educated traditionally 
and was given a position in the Chinese government. 
In 1959, when the Dalai Lama fled to India, the Chi¬ 
nese government urged the Panchen Rinpoche to as¬ 
sume the Dalai Lama’s position, but he declined to do 
so. He further antagonized the increasingly repressive 
Communist China government in 1962 with a seventy- 
thousand-character petition detailing the appalling 
conditions in Tibet and asking for an end to persecu¬ 
tion and a genuine acceptance of religious freedom. 
This petition, later published as A Poisoned Arrow: The 
Secret Report of the 10th Panchen Lama, eventually led 
to his imprisonment for ten years. After his release 


from prison in February 1981, the Panchen Lama was 
reinstated; until his death in Gzhi ka rtse in 1989, he 
worked with the central and regional authorities for 
the betterment of Tibet. Tibetans consider the tenth 
Panchen Lama a great patriot, and pictures of him, 
which are allowed by the Chinese government, are 
widely found. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, two 
claimants vie for the title of eleventh Panchen Lama. 
In May 1995 in Dharmasala, India, the fourteenth 
Dalai Lama announced that a six-year-old boy from 
Tibet, Dge ’dun chos kyi nyi ma, was the reincarna¬ 
tion of the Panchen Lama. He had named the boy cho¬ 
sen by Bya bral (Chadrel) Rin po che, a religious official 
from Bkra bzhis lhun po and the head of the commit¬ 
tee originally constituted by the Chinese government 
to search for the Panchen Lama’s reincarnation. To 
demonstrate its sole authority over important Tibetan 
institutions, China repudiated the choice and later that 
year declared another boy, Rgyal mtshan nor bu 
(Gyaltsen Norbu), a six-year-old from Hla ri ri in Nag 
chu in northeastern Tibet, to be the true Panchen 
Lama. Since 1996 Dge ’dun chos kyi nyi ma and his 
family have been detained despite the efforts of the in¬ 
ternational community to secure their release. 

See also: Lama; Tibet 
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PARAMARTHA 

Paramartha (Zhendi; 499-569) was one of the most in¬ 
fluential translators of Buddhist philosophical texts in 
China. Born Kulanatha in Ujjain in north central In¬ 
dia to a brahmin family, Paramartha traveled in 545 to 
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Funan (modern Cambodia), where there was active 
support for Buddhism. He was brought to Nanhai 
(modern Canton) in 546. From there he was sum¬ 
moned to the Liang capital at Jiankang (modern Nan¬ 
jing) by Emperor Wu, a great patron of Buddhism. 
Shortly after his arrival, the capital was sacked and Em¬ 
peror Wu was overthrown. Paramartha fled the chaos, 
traveling southeast to Fuchun in modern Zhejiang 
province, where his translation career appears to have 
begun in earnest. He translated the Shiqi di lun ( Trea¬ 
tise on the Seventeen Stages [of the Bodhisattva Career]) 
in 550 with the assistance of over twenty monks. Two 
years later he returned to Jiankang, now under the 
newly inaugurated reign of Emperor Yuan, and trans¬ 
lated the SUVARNAPRABHASOTTAMA-SUTRA ( Golden 
Light Sutra), again with the help of over twenty 
monastic assistants. A number of additional sutras 
and treatises are attributed to Paramartha and his as¬ 
sociates, including the Mile xia sheng jing (Sutra on 
Maitreya’s Descent [from Heaven]), the Renwang jing 
(Humane Kings Sutra), and the Awakening of 
Faith (Dasheng qixin lun). The latter two texts are 
widely believed by modern scholars to be apocrypha, 
that is, texts produced in China but claiming legiti¬ 
macy as authentic discourses of the Buddha. 

Paramartha’s most notable contribution is in being 
the first person to widely disseminate Yogacara 
school thought in China. To this end he translated 
several important treatises by the Indian founders of 
this school, Asanga (ca. 320-390) and Vasubandhu 
(fourth century c.E.). These include Vimsatika (Twenty 
Verses), Trimsika (Thirty Verses), Madhyantavibhaga 
(On Distinguishing the Extremes from the Middle), and 
Mahaydnasamgraha (Compendium of Mahayana). 
Scholars have long noted, however, that Paramartha 
was no mere translator; by all appearances he added 
much of his own commentarial exegesis. In particular, 
Paramartha attempted to synthesize Yogacara and 
tathagatagarbha thought into a single philosophi¬ 
cal system. One of Paramartha’s most notable contri¬ 
butions in this regard is the positing of a ninth level of 
consciousness (the amalavijhana, immaculate con¬ 
sciousness), which transcends the evolutionary con¬ 
sciousness and storehouse consciousness posited by 
the Yogacara school. For Paramartha, this immaculate 
consciousness is the true source of all reality, the means 
to overcome the defilements that afflict the lower lev¬ 
els of consciousness, and thus it is identified with the 
tathagatagarbha, the sine qua non for enlightenment. 

Despite a prodigious teaching and translation ca¬ 
reer, Paramartha deeply lamented the chaotic condi¬ 


tions of sixth-century China, culminating in a 
thwarted suicide attempt in 568. The death of his clos¬ 
est disciple later that same year further debilitated 
Paramartha; he died in February 569. Nonetheless, 
Paramartha’s work laid the philosophical foundation 
not only for the Faxiang (Yogacara) school in China, 
but for the intellectual developments of the Huayan, 
Tiantai, and Chan traditions of the Sui and Tang dy¬ 
nasties as well. 

See also: Chan School; Consciousness, Theories of; 
Faxiang School; Huayan School; Tiantai School 
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PARAMITA (PERFECTION) 

Paramita (Pali, paramr, Tibetan, pha rol tu phyin pa: 
Chinese, boluomi) refers to the spiritual practice ac¬ 
complished by a bodhisattva. The term has been in¬ 
terpreted variously as meaning, for example, 
“perfection,” “to reach the other shore,” or “to cross 
over.” In Japanese Buddhism the term has been used 
to indicate the spring and autumn equinox. The lit¬ 
eral meaning of the Tibetan pha rol tu phyin pa is “to 
reach the other shore,” a meaning with which the Chi¬ 
nese translation dao bian agrees. Traditionally, the 
term paramita comprises four groups: the group of six 
paramitas; the group of ten paramitas; the group of 
four paramitas; and the perfections of esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism. However, the constituents of each grouping 
differ according to the sutra or sastra in which they 
are discussed. 

The understanding of paramita in the sense of “to 
reach the other shore” suggests that one goes from the 
ordinary world of samsara (this shore) to the realm of 
nirvana (the other shore). Depending on the text, this 
formula may mean, for example, that a buddha is one 
who has reached the other shore already, while an or¬ 
dinary being is one who has not yet reached the other 
shore (Maitreyapariprccha-sutra) . “Reaching the other 
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shore” may mean that, in accordance with one’s prac¬ 
tice, one attains the final goal with nothing remaining, 
or that one reaches reality-as-it-is (just as all streams 
finally return to the ocean), or that one attains the in¬ 
comparable fruition (of awakening). 

The group of six paramitas includes dana (giv¬ 
ing), slid (ethical behavior), ksanti (patience), vlrya 
(endeavor or effort), dhyana (contemplation or 
meditation), and prajna (wisdom). Dana means to 
give an ordinary gift, to give the gift of the dharma, 
or to give the gift of mental peace and tranquility to 
another. STla means to honor and practice proper eth¬ 
ical behavior. Ksanti means to endure hardship. 
VTrya means to strengthen one’s mind and body and 
to practice continuously the other five perfections. 
Dhyana means to focus one’s mind and make it firm 
and stable. Prajna means to awaken to the defining 
characteristics of existence. Of these, the first five can 
be understood to describe the practices manifested in 
a bodhisattva’s activities of karuna (compassion) 
and the last a bodhisattva’s wisdom. Because prajna 
is so foundational to the other five perfections, it is 
referred to as the “mother of all buddhas.” 

When four more perfections— upaya (appropriate 
action), pranidhana (vow), bala (strength), and jnana 
(understanding)—are added to the former six, the 
grouping of ten paramitas is established. Upaya means 
that a bodhisattva assists sentient beings by means of 
utilizing his expertise ( updyakausalya ). Pranidhana 
means that having become awakened, a bodhisattva 
makes the highest vow to save all sentient beings from 
the round of samsara. Bala refers to the power to guide 
sentient beings to proper spiritual practices. Jnana 
refers to the attainment of peace that comes with awak¬ 
ening and the instruction of sentient beings to attain 
the all-inclusive wisdom. Along with perfecting one’s 
self, these ten perfections serve the purpose of bene¬ 
fiting all sentient beings. These comprise the bo¬ 
dhisattva’s spiritual practices completed on each of the 
ten stages of the Dasabhumika-sutra. 

The group of four paramitas refers to an expla¬ 
nation of the perfections found in the Surahgama 
(samadhi)-sutra and includes permanent perfection — 
a perfection that is completely everlasting; bliss 
perfection —a perfection that is completely peaceful; 
material perfection —a perfection that has the nature 
of being completely substantive; and pure perfection — 
a perfection that has the nature of being wholesome. 
These four can be understood to comprise the four 
virtues of one who has attained nirvana (the extinc¬ 
tion of the cause of suffering). 


The perfections of esoteric Buddhism are focused 
on Vairocana Buddha who is located at the center 
of the Vajradhatumandala. These postulate vajra- 
paramitd (diamond scepter perfection) in the East, 
ratna-paramita (jewel perfection) in the South, 
dharma-paramita (doctrine perfection) in the West, 
and kdma-paramitd (desire perfection) in the North. 

Aside from these, Theravada Buddhism, in texts 
such as Cariyapitaka, Buddhavamsa, and Dham- 
mapadatthakatha, postulates the following ten per¬ 
fections: dana (charity), sila (ethical behavior), 
nekkhamma (liberation), pahha (wisdom), viriya 
(endeavor or effort), khanti (patience), sacca (truth), 
adhitthana (resolve), mettd (loving kindness), and 
upekkha (equanimity). 

See also: Mahayana; Mandala; Prajnaparamita Litera¬ 
ture 
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PARISH (DANKA, TERAUKE) SYSTEM 
IN JAPAN 

Parish temples (alternately dannadera, dankadera, or 
bodaiji) constitute over 90 percent of Buddhist tem¬ 
ples in contemporary Japan. These terms have their et¬ 
ymology in the Sanskrit word dana (giving) and were 
used during the medieval period to refer to major tem¬ 
ple patrons. The broader concept of a “parish” in 
Japan, however, emerged during the Tokugawa period 
(1603-1868) as the predominant Buddhist temple 
affiliation method for ordinary lay members. The 
practice of organizing Buddhist adherents into 
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parishes stems from the Tokugawa government’s anti- 
Christian ( Kirishitan ) campaigns and ordinances of 
1613 and 1614. Christianity, which had achieved a 
foothold in certain regions during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury through the efforts of Portuguese and Spanish 
missionaries, was increasingly seen by the new Toku¬ 
gawa regime as a subversive force and a threat to their 
hegemony. The threat of Christianity, as seen from the 
perspective of government officials, lay less with its 
biblical teachings and doctrines, than with the issue of 
Christian loyalty to God and the pope rather than to 
the Tokugawa government’s secular authority. This led 
to a ban on Christianity in 1614. 

To ensure that no Japanese person remained a 
Christian, the government ordered “Investigations of 
Christians” ( Kirishitan aratame ) to be conducted in 
each domain. Former Christians were certified by the 
local Buddhist temple and village officials as no longer 
Christians but as parish members of a Buddhist tem¬ 
ple. The first surveys of Christians, begun in 1614, were 
followed by more extensive surveys ordered by the gov¬ 
ernment in 1659 in which not only the parish temple, 
but the village goningumi (a unit of five households 
sharing mutual responsibility) were required to attest 
that no one in their group was a Christian. By 1670 
the practice of temple investigation and registration 
( tera-uke seido) had become almost universal when 
a standardized temple registration certificate was 
adopted by Buddhist temples across all regions of 
Japan. This document certified that parishioners were 
neither Christians nor Nichirenfuju fuse members (a 
sect of Nichiren Buddhism banned by the government 
in 1669). Although the Buddhist temple held primary 
responsibility for monitoring and reporting on its 
parishioners to the village head, each village head had 
to gather these certificates in order to compile reports 
called shumon aratamecho (Registry of Religious Af¬ 
filiation), also known as shumon ninbetsucho or shiishi 
aratamecho. 

These registries helped authorities monitor and 
control the populace by using Buddhist temples and 
local authorities to maintain detailed records, weeding 
out any persons who might be a potential threat to the 
government. From the perspective of the average 
parishioner, the practice of temple registration legally 
obligated them ritually and economically to their 
parish temple under the threat of being branded a 
“heretic,” which continued to have meaning even as 
the possibility of Christian subversion of the govern¬ 
ment disappeared. 


Temple membership was not an individual affair; 
rather, the unit of religious affiliation was the emer¬ 
gent unit of social organization, the “household” ( ie). 
Thus, from the mid-Tokugawa period onward, the 
term danka (used interchangeably with danna ), which 
includes the Chinese character for household, became 
the dominant term for parish households. For each 
household, the main benefit of membership was the 
funerary and ongoing memorial services that temples 
provided for all household members. Temple grounds 
also served as the location for the family gravestones. 
Thus, once a family registered as a member of a par¬ 
ticular temple, that affiliation continued for successive 
generations during which sect changes were virtually 
impossible. 

Parish temples emphasized parishioners’ obligation 
toward the temple in terms of financial support and 
attendance of funerals and ancestral rites. Whether it 
be to pay for rituals or temple construction, it is clear 
that parishioners were not simply asked to support 
their parish temple, they were obligated to do so. The 
consequences of not doing so resulted in parishioners 
being branded heretics. 

In ritual terms, the parish temple also became vir¬ 
tually synonymous with “funerary Buddhism,” where 
death rituals, as opposed to meditation, sutra study, 
or prayers for worldly benefits, became the main rit¬ 
ual practice. Beyond the funeral proper, Buddhist 
parish priests performed death rites throughout the 
year. Memorial services were routinely performed for 
thirty-three years following a death. Services were also 
performed for various classes of deceased people, such 
as hungry ghosts (Sanskrit, preta), ancestors, and 
women and children who had died during childbirth. 
Large festivals for the dead, such as the summer Obon 
festival for ancestors or the Segaki festival for hungry 
ghosts, marked important moments in each temple’s 
annual ritual calendar. This preoccupation with ritu¬ 
alizing death was intimately tied to the emergence of 
the Buddhist parish temples during the Tokugawa pe¬ 
riod. Flereditary parishioners, who associated the 
parish temple with the proper maintenance of funer¬ 
ary rites and family customs, provided the ritual and 
economic backbone of Buddhist temples. The parish 
system in Japan, originally established as a method to 
monitor Christians, eventually became the basic orga¬ 
nizational structure for Japanese Buddhism into the 
modern period. 

See also: Nationalism and Buddhism; Temple System 
in Japan 
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PARITTA AND RAKSA TEXTS 

Paritta (protection) or raksa (Pali, rakka; protection) 
are protective texts that keep a person who chants them 
safe from evil spells, menacing other-worldly creatures, 
and the dangers of knives, guns, disease, betrayal, fire, 
and poison. Parittas like the Ratana, Mahgala, Mora, 
Dibbamanta, Khandha, Dhajagga, and Atandtiya suttas 
are some of the most common texts used in Southeast 
Asian Buddhism. Raksas like the Pahcaraksa and sec¬ 
tions of the Candragarbha-sutra also fall under this 
protective invocational genre and are well known by 
practitioners in India, Tibet, and East Asia. They are 
important in daily monastic and lay Buddhist life, and 
collections of these texts, such as the Pirit Pota in Sri 
Lanka or the Jet Tamnan in Laos, are found in most 
homes and monasteries. Any Buddhist who regularly 
attends monastic ceremonies, or requests monks to 
bless his or her property or endeavors is familiar with 
these Pali and Sanskrit texts, which often serve as sub¬ 
jects for sermons. Paritta and raksa literature has long 
been associated with ritual action and protective im¬ 
plements, such as sacred string, holy water, candles, 
amulets and talismans, incense, knives, engraved 
metal manta (Sanskrit, mantra) texts—rolled and 
worn around the neck (Thai, takrut )—and the like. 
Paritta and raksa literature is also the subject of deco¬ 
rative and ritual art in Tibet and East Asia. 

Primary textual sources abound for those inter¬ 
ested in Buddhist protective texts. There are several 
places in the earliest Pali suttas, chronicles, and com¬ 
mentaries from the third century b.c.e. to the sixth 
century c.E. that mention how parittas were employed 
during protective ceremonies. For example, the com¬ 
mentary on Ratana-sutta mentions that Ananda 
sprinkled water from the Buddha’s alms bowl as he 
went through Vesali reciting the sutta. Older canoni¬ 


cal texts from the third century B.C.E. to the third cen¬ 
tury c.E. that also describe parittas being used in cer¬ 
emonies are mentioned in the Mahdvamsa (VII 14) 
when the Buddha is said to have permitted the use of 
a protective chant to cure a snakebite in the Vinaya- 
pitaka (II 109-110). As Peter Skilling points out, the 
Atanatiya-sutta of the DTghanikaya is a protective 
paritta. The Milindapanha (150, 27) states that the 
Buddha himself sanctioned the use of these protective 
texts. The Dhammapadatthakatha (III 6) includes 
a story in which the Buddha recommends the use 
of a protective manta for monks who are afraid of 
tree spirits. 

Although the differences between the uses of 
paritta texts of South and Southeast Asia and their 
counterparts—the raksa texts of India, Tibet, and East 
Asia—have not been adequately explored, certain 
Mahayana sutras contain sections that could be called 
protective texts. Some texts that fall under this rubric 
are sections of the Siksdsamuccaya and Astasahasrikd- 
prajndpdramita, as well as tantric (Tibetan, rgyud ) 
texts in the Tibetan Kanjur, such as the Mahasitavana- 
sutra and Bhadrakara-sutra. In East Asia, chapter 21 
of the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), 
on the supernatural powers of the tathagata, is also 
considered a protective text. 

The five goddesses of Tibetan and East Asian Bud¬ 
dhism also are the focus of protective texts known 
loosely as the Pahcaraksa. These texts are hymns that 
praise and request the protective power of the five 
goddesses (Mahapratisara, MahasasrapramardinI, 
Mahamantranudharini, Mahamantranusarini, and 
Mahamayurl). The last, Mahamayurl, became the fo¬ 
cus of her own cult, and popular protective texts, such 
as the fourth-century MahdmdyurT-Vidydrajhi, were 
used to invoke her in ritual. These five deities are es¬ 
pecially popular among Newar Buddhists in the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley of Nepal, but they are also depicted on 
murals in the AjantA cave complex in India and are 
the subject of elaborate mandalas in Tibet and China. 
In the various mikkyo (esoteric) schools of Japan, Ma¬ 
hamayurl, in particular, is a myoo (radiant wisdom 
ruler) and she is depicted riding on the back of a pea¬ 
cock (who has the ability to kill snakes) and holding 
two fruits that ward off evil spirits and protect against 
illness. 

In Southeast Asia parittas are part of everyday Bud¬ 
dhist monastic and secular life. In modern Thailand 
parittas are chanted at a number of ceremonies and es¬ 
pecially at house, water buffalo, and even motorcycle 
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blessings. In northeastern Thailand these ceremonies 
often involve a quorum of four monks who chant while 
holding a white cord that connects their hands to 
everyone in the room. This cord is also wrapped 
around a Buddha image and often surrounds the whole 
room or even the whole house. One end of the cord is 
submerged in a bowl of water and, after the chanting, 
a handful of leaves is placed in the water and then used 
to flick water over those objects to be blessed and the 
people who attend the ceremony. Protective yan (San¬ 
skrit, yantra) are drawn with moistened white powder 
and sealed with small gold leaves and the exhalation of 
the monk who has chanted. The power of parittas lies 
in their sound and in their role in a protective cere¬ 
mony, and less (or not at all) in their semantic mean¬ 
ing. In fact, their meaning often has nothing to do with 
their role and result in a ritual. 

The numbers of mantras (Pali, manta) in the var¬ 
ious paritta collections varied widely before the print¬ 
ing of modern prayer books like the Royal Chanting 
Book of Thailand, the various Gw Men Phra Song of 
modern Laos, and the Catubhanavara in Burma 
(Myanmar). Still, the Ratana, Mahgala, and Dibba- 
manta parittas have remained at the core of these col¬ 
lections for centuries. The parameters of the Raksa 
genre in Tibet and East Asia are more difficult to de¬ 
fine and this genre overlaps in content and function 
with that of dharanl Both groups of texts play a sig¬ 
nificant role in the ritual life of Buddhists across the 
various schools in Asia. 
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PATH 

From the inception of their tradition, Buddhists have 
conceived of their soteriological regimens as analogous 
to a “path” (marga). Buddhists from different tradi¬ 
tions invariably believed in the power of the marga to 
provide a tested and viable passage to nirvana, and to 
replicate in those who followed its course verifiable 
transformative experiences. The idea that religious life 
primarily involves one’s own personal effort in walk¬ 
ing an explicit path of training distinguishes the main¬ 
stream Buddhist schools from those religions that 
place pride of place on adherence to stipulated doc¬ 
trines or the saving grace of a transcendent “other.” 

The teachings of the Buddha were often referred to 
as “traces of [the Buddha’s] footsteps or tracks” ( prati- 
pada), because they were seen as being deliberately left 
behind by him after he had personally traversed the 
highway to liberation. 

The path is more than a descriptive account of ab¬ 
solute paradigms of religious ideals in illo tempore; it 
also defines prescriptive parameters for religious be¬ 
havior and spiritual attainment in mundane time, 
which allows Buddhists of different traditions to artic¬ 
ulate their religious experiences in mutually intelligi¬ 
ble language. The notion of path helps to organize a 
highly illusive and subjective realm of personal expe¬ 
rience according to normative standards, and provides 
a heuristic model upon which Buddhist teachers could 
ground their pedagogy and claim a sense of continu¬ 
ity within the transmitted tradition. 

The notion of path contains the simultaneous im¬ 
plication of constancy and elasticity. The Buddha is 
said to have professed that he was but one of the many 
enlightened beings since time immemorial who had 
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walked on this same “ancient path,” making his role 
more that of a restorer than an innovator. Ever acces¬ 
sible and enduringly relevant to human quandaries, 
Buddhists describe this path as being discoverable even 
by those in future eons who were bereft of the benefit 
of direct Buddhist instruction, seeing the periodic res¬ 
urrections of the timeless Dharma by future buddhas 
as a virtual certainty and a reassuring prospect. In this 
regard, the metaphor of path represents something 
that is unalterably reliable, a constant that will forever 
exist, whether or not it is discovered. Since the co¬ 
nundrums besetting all sentient beings are presumed 
to be the same throughout the ages, attributable to pri¬ 
mordial nescience (avidya) and craving ( trsna ), the so¬ 
lution thereof is presumed to be immutable and 
eternally applicable as well. 

On the other hand, the path is also construed by 
some as elastic and open to potential elaborations and 
even modifications. It is more than the Buddha’s ac¬ 
count of an unchanging, settled course of action to be 
passively retraced by future generations. The Buddhist 
path was also seen as in some way originally and in¬ 
geniously devised by the Buddha, who had judiciously 
and expediently plotted its guideposts with considera¬ 
tions specific to both time and individual. This utili¬ 
tarian view of the path allows for the possibility of 
different paths with different approaches, so long as 
they lead to the appropriate goal or the general well¬ 
being and betterment of sentient beings. Many Bud¬ 
dhists therefore conceive the path as open to renewal 
and reinvention by the spiritually qualified in order to 
address changing religious needs, an approach consis¬ 
tent with the Buddhist strategy of employing diverse 
upaya (skillful means) in the edification of even the 
least spiritually inclined. The path as a historical real¬ 
ity, too, was never statically suspended outside the con¬ 
texts of history, but constantly evolves in dynamic 
interaction with social and cultural changes. This in¬ 
trinsic resilience is particularly evidenced by the new 
categories of soteriological schemata that Buddhism 
formulated as the religion was transplanted to differ¬ 
ent geographical regions or responded to the emer¬ 
gence of new traditions. 

This tendency to formulate marga systems as an 
afterthought to newly arisen doctrines and ideals is 
contrary to the common expectation that the path 
should exclusively provide practical guides to the real¬ 
ization of enlightenment. In actuality, the development 
of new programs of praxis has often been instigated by 
polemical agendas or by an impulse to provide a sense 
of coherence, self-containment, and legitimacy to an 


ideology that a faction was promoting. Rather than 
spiritual maps, then, path schemata could at times 
serve more as hermeneutical devices to relegate or pro¬ 
mote, to exclude or incorporate, different teachings 
and traditions, like Kukai’s ten abodes of the mind 
( jujiishin ), which subsumes the whole of Buddhism in 
a schema that privileges his own school of Shingon 
Buddhism (Buswell and Gimello, p. 20), or as cere¬ 
monies of ritualized and formalized behavior that in¬ 
voke and reaffirm ancient mystical paradigms, like the 
initiation procedures into the Soto Zen transmission 
of the mind (Bodiford, pp. 423-424). 

The emergence of the Mahayana movement led to 
a plethora of new, elaborate marga systems. Among 
these, the status traditionally assigned to the Buddha 
underwent significant upgrading as the gaping dis¬ 
tinction of the bodhisattva path and its goal of bud- 
dhahood from mainstream Buddhist soteriology 
and its ideal of arhatship became the hallmark of Ma- 
hayana’s dramatic self-idealization. Correspondingly, 
the path that led to such an infinitely more elevated 
religious goal was also framed quite differently in both 
quality and projected duration. The arduous and pro¬ 
tracted crucibles that a bodhisattva is supposed to en¬ 
dure are exemplified and organized in the uniquely 
Mahayana scheme of the ten stages or grounds ( bhumi ) 
of the bodhisattva path: the stages of joy, immaculacy, 
splendor, brilliance, invincibility, immediacy, tran¬ 
scendence, immovability, eminence, and dharma- 
cloud. In this schema, each stage is primarily defined 
by marvelous powers, transcendental wisdom, and al¬ 
truistic qualities in increasingly mythic proportion and 
is to be completed in exponentially greater numbers 
of eons. The Mahayana tradition’s understanding of 
its soteriological objectives similarly was expanded 
immeasurably to embody the loftiest inspirational 
models, rather than strictly prescribing something 
that is readily accessible in the here and now. Bud- 
dhahood, the radically reenvisioned product of this 
expansively reconstituted path, stood in the most hy¬ 
perbolic contrast to the now polemicized Hinayana 
ideal personality of the arhat, in terms of a buddha’s 
near-omnipotent capacity to save all beings and his 
myriad other wondrous qualities. 

Doctrinal implications of the path 

Just as a path is delineated according to fixed coordi¬ 
nates, the Buddhists maintained that their religious 
path is based on the bedrock of certain cosmically op¬ 
erative laws that are eternal, inviolate, and efficacious. 
According to Buddhism, these laws—such as karma 
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(action) and its fruition, anatman (no-self) and suny- 
ata (emptiness), and pratItyasamutpada (depen¬ 
dent origination) or the conditioned coarising of 
suffering and of psychophysical existence—are dis¬ 
cernible and logical, and open to rational and medita¬ 
tive scrutiny, because they are the organizing principles 
of reality itself rather than the haphazard and fantastic 
figments of personal mystical experiences. Since the 
Buddhist spiritual path was said to pattern itself after 
these universal principles, the path is also held out to 
be fundamentally rational and logical in that it is pro¬ 
pounded on the grounds of a proper diagnosis of hu¬ 
man problems, the accurate pinpointing of the source 
of those problems, the prognosis of a problem-free 
condition, and the solution tending to the eradication 
of the problem—the contents of the paradigmatic Bud¬ 
dhist soteriological formula, the four noble truths. 

In distinction to non-Buddhist soteriological 
solutions—which are seen as either futile or at least in¬ 
efficient because of their failure to properly identify 
and base their solutions on operative and governing 
natural laws—the four noble truths represent instead 
an attempt to plot religious development in accor¬ 
dance with certifiable causal relations so that the path 
is specifically and efficaciously tailored to target the 
real cause of suffering. The noble eightfold path by the 
same token is understood to be “right,” not so much 
because it stands in opposition to what is morally 
wrong but because it is proclaimed on the principle of 
the middle way—a religious attitude grounded on the 
experientially sensible, which is free from the extremes 
of such categorical assertions as eternalism and ni¬ 
hilism, dogmatism and skepticism, self-indulgence and 
self-denial, and so on (Kalupahana, pp. 121 and 152). 
Denouncing blind faith in hearsay, metaphysical rea¬ 
soning, and divine revelation, the Buddha was widely 
seen by his followers not as a purveyor of arbitrary rit¬ 
ual injunctions but as one whose direct experiential in¬ 
sight conforms well to both reason and the observable 
principles of all phenomena (Jayatilleke, pp. 169-204). 
Just as the word Dharma in its Indian religious and 
philosophical context represents both the underlying 
principles governing all phenomena and the religious 
teachings deriving thereon, the term marga to a large 
extent is synonymous and connotes the same dual im¬ 
plication. The four noble truths therefore anchor per¬ 
sonal religious action on external natural laws, making 
the realization of “the way things are” equivalent to the 
attainment of ultimate liberation and purification. 

Although reason and analysis were rarely presumed 
in the Buddhist tradition to be sufficient in themselves 


to engender liberating insight—in fact some schools of 
Buddhism at times saw them as impediments to be 
transcended before genuine, nonconceptual wisdom 
could set in—a consistent attempt was made to inte¬ 
grate the conative aspect of the path with its cognitive 
aspects. In other words, the four noble truths were enu¬ 
merated in such a way so as to make them congruous 
with the Buddha’s analysis of existential realities as en¬ 
capsulated in the scheme of, say, pratItyasamutpada, so 
that Buddhist praxis is presented as an ineluctable 
course of action deriving from the proper understand¬ 
ing of the way things are. 

These are not just “truths” in the sense that they are 
distinguished from what is rationally incoherent or in¬ 
compatible with epistemological facts. Buddhists have 
always viewed this “proper understanding” to be more 
than just a neutral intellectual assent to what is factual: 
It actually carries a compelling ethical dimension that 
informs and structures religious behavior so that the 
latter is carried out in accordance with the ethical ef¬ 
ficacy of the external natural laws. Thus, to see reality 
is to understand the imperative to walk the path, in the 
same manner that these reified Buddhist sets of truths, 
like the twelvefold chain of dependent origination and 
the four noble truths, were not intended to be meta¬ 
physical expositions, but instead psycho-ethical analy¬ 
ses that helped to galvanize spiritual action. This was 
the reason that the Buddha proclaimed that penetra¬ 
tion into any one of the noble truths amounts to pen¬ 
etration into all four: Since the fourth noble truth is 
the prescribed praxis (conative) after the diagnosis and 
prognosis of the problem were identified in the first 
three truths (cognitive), the conative and cognitive as¬ 
pects of the path are in this way seen to be comple¬ 
mentary and mutually validating. In this framework of 
understanding, to divorce one’s religious action from 
empirical insight is to continue to allow the assertion 
of, and the search for, the wrongly posited absolutis¬ 
ts substance ( svabhava ) to further create delusions 
that are in turn the propelling force of wrong actions 
and samsara. 

On the other hand, Buddhist soteriological pro¬ 
grams often conversely posit prajna (wisdom) as the 
consummating finality of the marga rather than the 
path’s initial guiding vision. This seeming ambiva¬ 
lence on whether cognitive exercise of insight or pu¬ 
rificatory practice constitutes the body of the path 
gives rise to variant explanations of bodhi (awaken¬ 
ing) as, alternatively, the result of a gnoseological re¬ 
alization of reality, the overcoming and abandonment 
of mental defilements, or the spontaneous maturation 
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of wholesome karmic seeds. Take, for example, the 
penchant of mainstream Buddhist schools to define 
spiritually accomplished people in four distinct grada¬ 
tions: the so-called four noble persons of stream - 
enterer , once - returner , nonreturner , and arhat . At least 
within this scheme, the completion of the path is char¬ 
acterized as entailing both an epiphanic instant of 
insight and the extended application of explicit proce¬ 
dures of mental purification. The progression from the 
first to the fourth grades of perfection is usually 
defined in terms of the eradication of ten specific psy¬ 
chological “fetters” ( samyojanaprahana ). The aban¬ 
donment of the first three fetters—the view of an 
(abiding) personality, belief in the efficacy of rites and 
rituals (and other religious exertions that are causally 
irrelevant to the removal of suffering), and skeptical 
doubt— is associated with the establishment of right 
view and is said to be achieved at the very moment 
when supramundane knowledge is ignited (once the 
false view of personality is eliminated, the other two 
fetters vanish instantly). But the remaining seven fet¬ 
ters, such as lust and ill will, are generally said to be so 
deep-seated and lingering that they could only be sub¬ 
dued, attenuated, and eventually eradicated through 
the enactment of a full soteriological regimen. 

Different models of the path 

The path’s functionality can be understood struc¬ 
turally in several models. The first assumes the path 
constitutes the simultaneous cultivation of various 
mutually balanced activities, each indispensably ad¬ 
dressing and governing a particular aspect of the spir¬ 
itual life. One such soteriological program is the noble 
eightfold path ( drya-astahgikamarga ) of right view, 
right intention, right speech, right conduct, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration. Its layout of the constituent practices 
on the path does not necessarily imply the sequential 
order in which these stages are to be cultivated, but is 
rather an indication that the Buddhist path enjoins a 
holistic lifestyle that comprehensively tends to all 
facets of an individual’s daily activity, whether men¬ 
tal, physical, verbal, or spiritual. 

The second model conceptualizes the path as a spi¬ 
raling, self-augmenting process, with each step in the 
soteriological program being implicitly embodied and 
reinforced by subsequent steps. Each round of this spi¬ 
raling path goes through the same constituent sets of 
practices, but with all of them becoming correspond¬ 
ingly strengthened in foundational and supportive 
power to the other sets. The rationale behind the work¬ 


ing principle of the “three trainings” ( trlni siksani ) is 
illustrative of this model of upwardly spiraling spiri¬ 
tual progression. The first of these trainings, morality 
( slla , consisting of basic ethical codes like nonviolence, 
rules on the use of daily requisites, such as moderation 
in eating, and the restraint of the senses and of other 
grossly distracting and disquieting activities), is un¬ 
derstood to condition one’s mental and physical states 
so that they become amenable to the second training: 
mental absorption (samadhi) or tranquility ( samatha ), 
whose highly refined cultivation of concentration and 
equanimity requires a pliant and elated psychophysi¬ 
cal state that is not dulled by immoderation or bur¬ 
dened with anguish. Minimizing mental hindrances 
correspondingly magnifies the mental clarity that is the 
direct result of tranquility practice; this makes possi¬ 
ble the exercise of the third training: prajna (wisdom) 
or insightful discernment (vipassana; Sanskrit, 
vipasyana) of the impermanent, unsatisfactory, self¬ 
less nature of existential reality. The transcendent 
wisdom kindled thereby in its turn deepens the prac¬ 
titioner’s conviction to establish himself or herself on 
a firm moral foundation, rendering in him or her a 
profoundly subtle and harmonious mindset that is 
reinforcing and naturally compatible with the first 
training. This positive loop feeds on itself, building 
momentum as each of the constituent trainings con¬ 
duces to more advanced ones and, at the same time, 
injects new vigor into, and qualitatively reorients, the 
antecedent ones. 

Since the noble eightfold path has often been orga¬ 
nized and interpreted in the framework of the three 
trainings (e.g., right intention as belonging to the first 
training in morality, right concentration to training in 
tranquility, and so on), it shows that traditional Bud¬ 
dhist hermeneutics sought to correlate at least some 
of these alternative marga schemata. In fact, all these 
modular understandings of the Buddhist path have 
large areas of overlap and each soteriological scheme 
could be readily classified into more than one model. 

Third, contrary to what the metaphor of a “path” 
would intuitively suggest, the Buddhist marga has been 
depicted in a “sudden,” or subitist, model by some tra¬ 
ditions, entailing a momentous spiritual vision that in¬ 
stantaneously transports the practitioner beyond the 
conditioned ( samskrta ) realm of gradual, deliberate ex¬ 
ertions. Robert E. Buswell, Jr., and Robert Gimello de¬ 
scribe several scenarios in which such an “anti- marga ” 
model prevailed: 

Thus do Buddhist texts abound in such seeming self- 

contradictions as the claim that the fruit ( phala ) of prac- 
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tice is actually a prevenient cause ( hetu ) of its own causal 
practices, the assertion that practice and realization are 
really indistinguishable from each other, the claim that 
sudden realization precedes and enables gradual practice, 
and even the conviction that all prideful confidence in 
the sufficiency of one’s “own power” ( jiriki ) as exercised 
in “difficult practices” ( nangyo ) must be relinquished 
humbly in the “easy practice” ( igyo ) whereby one accepts 
the “other power” ( tariki ) of the transcendent. (Buswell 
and Gimello, p. 24) 

The final proposed model conceptualizes the path as 
a linear sequence of increasingly refined stages of 
psycho-ethical amelioration from rudimentary to more 
advanced practices, with former steps succeeded by 
those that follow and abandoned after they have served 
their purpose. This pragmatic view of the nature of re¬ 
ligious practice lends itself to the traditional Buddhist 
reluctance to assign absolutistic and overriding value 
to any set of practices as an end in itself. Like the 
individual footsteps that form a track, the different 
practices suitable at different points in spiritual devel¬ 
opment are not to be mistaken as definitive endpoints, 
but only as onward-leading phases in a continuous 
process of development that one passes through rather 
than abides in. 

In this depiction of the path as a linear progression, 
the ultimate value of spiritual practices has little to do 
with insuperable religious ideals in and of themselves. 
Their worth lies instead in their value in producing and 
sustaining more advanced forms of cultivation. If one 
unduly clings to these transitional trainings after they 
have served their purpose, they would only become 
self-inhibiting affectations and conceptual burdens 
rather than the expedient, liberating devices they were 
meant to be—hence, the ubiquitous parable in Bud¬ 
dhist texts of the person letting go of the raft as soon 
as the river is crossed and the famous maxim “even 
what is good has to be abandoned, let alone what is 
evil” {dhamma pi. . . pahatabba pageva adhamma). 

Such a model of successive advancement is found 
in the so-called five paths paradigm: the path of equip¬ 
ment, the path of preparation, the path of seeing, the 
path of cultivation, and the path of completion (alter¬ 
nately called the path beyond instruction), with each 
“path” serving as a preparatory and prerequisite step 
to its immediately subsequent path. At the most ele¬ 
mentary path of equipment, one is expected to engage 
in meritorious actions that will plant the wholesome 
karmic seeds that are conducive and necessary to spir¬ 
itual maturation. But after one has arrived at the sec¬ 
ond path of preparation, where one is supposed to 
apply oneself to more refined, formal trainings, such 


as mental cultivation, the actions appropriate to the 
first path would now be a distraction, rather than a 
help. Once one has entered the stage of cultivation, 
which entails the actualization and implementation of 
the proper dharma one “sees” on the preceding path, 
one need not revert back to the former stage to repeat 
the awakening experience, because the insight engen¬ 
dered thereby is generally held out to be final and not 
liable to regression. 

It is practically inconceivable to try to understand 
the Buddhist doctrinal outlook and programs of prac¬ 
tice without appreciating and making reference to 
their conception of the path. Its modal varieties and 
richness in meanings were naturally the result of 
many centuries of development, reflecting the peren¬ 
nial Buddhist fascination with the theme and its di¬ 
verse interpretations, but the basic assumptions and 
spiritual ethos it carries, as outlined previously, have 
also given Buddhism whatever degree of consistency 
it has enjoyed. 

See also: Psychology 
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PERSECUTIONS 

Buddhism has been the object of persecution through¬ 
out its history. While this often involved direct reli¬ 
gious persecution (e.g., persecution at the hands of 
dominant iconoclastic religions because of the devo¬ 
tional focus on the Buddha image), if one investigates 
the context of any particular episode, one may detect 
nonreligious factors that led to, allowed for, or exac¬ 
erbated persecution. Such factors include the role of 
Buddhism in authorizing secular power and acting as 
the potential and actual supporter of political rivals; 
the power of Buddhist institutions as wealthy land- 
owners, including the suspected and actual use of 
fortresslike monasteries as banks or armories; the in¬ 
volvement of monastic groups in warfare, including 
militarized monks and monastic militias; Bud¬ 
dhism’s role as a mediator of political views at the 
grassroots level; Buddhism’s international dimension 
and potential representation of foreign rather than na¬ 
tional interests, along with its emphasis on pilgrim¬ 
age within and beyond national boundaries; the fact 
that important sacred sites, objects of devotion, or es¬ 
teemed religious leaders could develop into rival foci 
of power or could reflect local rather than national in¬ 
terests; and Buddhism’s traditional role in EDUCATION, 


making it the source of potentially conflicting views 
and independent thinking. The fact that it is possible 
to draw selectively on aspects of Buddhism to affirm 
virtually all types of governance and political ideology 
has also contributed to its continued entanglement in 
power struggles in the huge transformations that have 
swept the modern world. 

In some cases, persecutions were aimed against the 
representatives of the religion itself—the institutions, 
texts, sacred sites, or people. At other times, persecu¬ 
tions were waged against groups with which Buddhism 
overlapped or was coterminous. 

Bamiyan 

The relative roles of religious persecution and the 
broader factors listed above can be hard to identify. 
Let us take by way of example the well-publicized 
attack on the remaining traces of Buddhism in 
Afghanistan, the demolition in Bamiyan by the Tal¬ 
iban in March 2001 of the two colossal Gandharan 
Buddha statues from the third and fourth centuries 
C.E. Taliban foreign minister Wakil Ahmad Mutawakel 
described this act as an internal religious affair, stat¬ 
ing that “false idols” should be destroyed according to 
Islamic teachings. While some Islamic scholars point 
out that Islam does not prescribe the destruction of 
idols, and some demonstrate that the images of Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism are not idols in the sense in¬ 
tended in the Qur’an, iconoclasm within Islam can be 
based both on the injunctions on Muslims not to wor¬ 
ship idols and on repeated historic precedents, start¬ 
ing with Muhammad’s destruction of the images 
around the Ka’ba. A 1996 Taliban ruling against idol¬ 
atry prohibited portraits in public places. Neverthe¬ 
less, since the Bamiyan statues had been standing for 
centuries in a predominantly Muslim country, since 
some Islamic powers have advocated tolerance toward 
sacred objects of other religions, and since the Taliban 
had as recently as 1999 identified the statues as part of 
the pre-Islamic heritage of Afghanistan rather than as 
current objects of idolatry, one must look for further 
causes underlying this event. 

In addition to the reactionary Islam represented by 
the Taliban, there are two other significant factors. One 
is the Taliban’s long-standing suppression of the Haz¬ 
ara community in the region of Bamiyan. The other is 
the international isolation of the Taliban—only Pak¬ 
istan recognized the Taliban’s right to govern. In ad¬ 
dition, in February 2001 the United Nations imposed 
new sanctions on Afghanistan for harboring terrorists. 
The importance of the Bamiyan statues for world her- 
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A visitor in 1997 approaches one of the two giant Buddha stat¬ 
ues carved from the face of a cliff at Bamiyan, Afghanistan. 
© Muzammil Pasha-Files/Reuters/Getty Images. Reproduced by 
permission. 


Taliban soldiers and visiting journalists before a niche that had 
contained one of the giant Buddha statues at Bamiyan after their 
destruction in March 2001. © Sayed Salahuddin/Reuters/Getty 
Images. Reproduced by permission. 


itage meant that they were destroyed as “false idols” in 
a political sense; the destruction served as a message of 
the Taliban’s defiance to the world. 

Premodern persecutions 

Pusyamitra. Our ability to interpret the reasons be¬ 
hind a persecution depends very much on the nature 
of our sources. The earliest recorded episode of the 
persecution of Buddhism came at the hands of the In¬ 
dian king Pusyamitra in the second century b.c.e. The 
event is related in Buddhist literary works that reached 
their current form centuries later. Pusyamitra was a 
brahmin who murdered and usurped the position of 
the last king of the Mauryan empire. The most famous 
Mauryan king had been Asoka, who lived a century 
earlier. The legend of Asoka’s patronage of Buddhism 
has been perpetuated in Buddhist traditions and con¬ 
tinues to provide a role model for Buddhist rulers to 


this day. Among other great acts of piety, Asoka had 
the relics of the Buddha redistributed throughout his 
vast empire and re-enshrined under eighty-four thou¬ 
sand new stupas, the commemorative funerary struc¬ 
tures that form the fulcrum of the sacred landscape of 
Buddhism. Pusyamitra desired to become even more 
legendary than Asoka. Realizing that he could not 
compete in virtue, he decided to match virtue with 
vice, and set about destroying monasteries and stupas, 
burning books, and massacring monks and nuns. 

The destruction of the glories and institutions as¬ 
sociated with the royal lineage that Pusyamitra had re¬ 
placed can be understood in terms of his wish to 
undermine rival sources of authority. Pusyamitra him¬ 
self celebrated the horse sacrifice, the supreme ritual 
demonstration of dominion in brahmanical Hin¬ 
duism, the dominant rival of Buddhism for much of 
its history in South and Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, 
the narrative also reflects another model—that of 
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traditional Indian drama in which adverse events re¬ 
sult from the vices of the king. According to this nar¬ 
rative, Pusyamitra is driven by jealousy, and although 
the immediate victims of his persecutions are Bud¬ 
dhists, his acts backfire. Pusyamitra sets a bounty on 
the head of all Buddhist monks, and an ever growing 
number of heads are presented to him. But the inex¬ 
haustible supply of heads is the product of a miracle 
rather than real beheadings, and the resulting bounty 
payouts bankrupts the royal treasury. When Pusyami¬ 
tra later tries to destroy the bodhi tree, its protective 
spirit has Pusyamitra and his armies crushed to death 
beneath a mountain. 

This theme of the cruel but ultimately self¬ 
destructive whims of kings is widely attested else¬ 
where in Buddhist literature. It is a recurrent theme 
in the jataka tales, which teach morals through sto¬ 
ries of the Buddha’s former births. The vinaya also 
describes the dangers for monks of associating with 
kings, an association that has proved both a source of 
Buddhism’s success and a trigger for its suppression. 

Zoroastrian persecution. The earliest persecution 
for which there is contemporaneous historical evi¬ 
dence took place under the Sassanian dynasty, which 
came to power in Iran in the third century c.E. The 
context was the centralization of power. We know 
most about Sassanian efforts to reform and unify the 
indigenous Persian religion of Zoroastrianism by es¬ 
tablishing a single Avestan canon, destroying all royal 
sacred fires other than its own, establishing a new cal¬ 
endar, and replacing cult images with sacred fires. The 
iconoclasm extended to images of other religions. Al¬ 
though Zoroastrianism and Buddhism had coexisted 
peacefully in Iran since the Kushan period (first to 
early third century c.E.), the dominant Zoroastrianism 
felt increasingly threatened by other proselytizing 
religions, including Christianity, Buddhism, and Ju¬ 
daism. The Sassanian high priest Kirder proudly 
records in an inscription that Buddhists, along with 
Jews, Brahmins, various types of Christians, and 
Manichaeans were being removed from the land. The 
eleventh-century Muslim historian Al-Biruni, who 
made use of Zoroastrian sources, claims that Bud¬ 
dhism was widespread in Iran until this persecution. 
The long-term result of Sassanian iconoclasm and the 
subsequent rise to dominance of Islam, heavily influ¬ 
enced by Zoroastrianism, is that the only traces of 
Buddhism in the region are cave temples and place 
names, such as Naubihar, which means “new Buddhist 
monastery.” 


The White Huns. Further pre-Islamic persecution of 
Buddhism took place under the White Huns, also 
known as the Huna or Hephthatlites. This tribe, 
thought to have originated in southwestern Mongolia, 
invaded areas of Central Asia and India during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The invasion of Afghanistan in 515 
C.E. by Mihirakula (502-542) devastated Buddhist 
strongholds in the Gandharan region along the Silk 
Road. The resulting diminished state of Buddhism can 
be traced in the accounts of successive Chinese pil¬ 
grims. At the beginning of the fifth century c.E., the 
Chinese monk Faxian documents the flourishing state 
of Buddhism in the region. In 520, after the Mihirakula 
attacks, Song Yan records monasteries in ruins and 
heavy population losses, which had become total de¬ 
sertion and ruination by the time Xuanzang traveled 
that route in the seventh century. Nevertheless, finds 
of coins from later periods in stupas of the region in¬ 
dicate that patronage of Buddhism did continue be¬ 
yond this date. 

The demise of Buddhism in India. The most fa¬ 
mous persecution of Buddhism was that which led to 
its demise in India, namely, the series of Islamic ex¬ 
pansions into the subcontinent from the eighth to the 
fourteenth centuries. The conquest of the remaining 
Pala and Sena dynasties of Bengal and Bihar in the 
twelfth to the thirteenth centuries brought an end to 
the last powerful Buddhist kingdoms of India and sent 
many Buddhists fleeing to safer regions in the Hi¬ 
malayas and mainland Southeast Asia. Although the 
increasing popularity of other Indian religions, such 
as devotional Hinduism, and the merging of non- 
institutional Buddhist practice into the broader In¬ 
dian religious milieu are important factors in the dis¬ 
appearance of Buddhism in India, several Muslim 
chronicles of the time portray the impact of repeated 
massacres, the looting of monasteries, the destruction 
of Buddhist images, and the burning of books, peo¬ 
ple, and libraries. 

These events had a major impact on the shape of 
Buddhism in other regions. In particular, they elimi¬ 
nated the South Asian mainland as a source of Bud¬ 
dhism for East, Central, and Southeast Asia. Tibetan 
and Newar Buddhism preserved most fully the features 
of Indian Buddhism of the medieval period. Mean¬ 
while, the Sri Lankan victory over the Hindu kingdoms 
of South India, led Sri Lanka to become the dominant 
source of Buddhist authority in mainland Southeast 
Asia, while in insular Southeast Asia, Islam became the 
dominant religion. Buddhism was not completely 
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eliminated from the South Asian mainland at this time. 
It has continued to maintain a presence in peripheral 
regions in the Himalayas, mostly dominated by the cul¬ 
ture and Buddhism of Tibet. To a limited extent, Bud¬ 
dhism also retained a presence until the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in other pockets, including 
port areas on the southeast coast, where people traded 
with Theravada countries. 

Premodern East and Central Asia 

In regions often regarded as the strongholds of Bud¬ 
dhism beyond India, namely Tibet, China, Korea, and 
Japan, periods of flourishing patronage of Buddhism 
have nevertheless often given way to (sometimes se¬ 
vere) persecution. 

The first diffusion of Buddhism to Tibet ended with 
the ninth-century civil war between factions loyal to 
the indigenous Bon religion on the one side and Bud¬ 
dhism on the other, an episode remembered in Bud¬ 
dhist histories as the beginning of two centuries of 
persecution. 

In China, arguments against Buddhism almost al¬ 
ways related to its status as a foreign religion that there¬ 
fore undermined Confucian values, the emperor, and 
the state. The golden era of longevity of pre-Buddhist 
emperors is adduced as testimony to Buddhism’s in¬ 
trinsic threat to stability. The first recorded Chinese 
persecution took place under Emperor Wu or Taizi (r. 
423-452) of the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534). 
During the suppression of a rebellion in 446, a cache 
of arms was discovered at a Buddhist monastery, and 
Buddhism was seen as loyal to the rebels. Further dis¬ 
coveries indicative of lax monastic practices, including 
wealth banked at the monastery by locals, were cited 
as additional reasons for subsequent persecution in 
which monks and nuns were executed, as was any per¬ 
son who harbored them. Buddhist images were 
smashed, and monasteries, pagodas, and books were 
burnt. Although a gradual relaxation took place, Bud¬ 
dhism was proscribed again during the Northern Zhou 
dynasty (557-588). 

State domination of Buddhism continued under 
the Tang dynasty (618-907) and ordination was for¬ 
bidden in 845 during the so-called Huichang perse¬ 
cution. Over 260,000 monks and nuns were forcibly 
returned to lay life and hundreds of monasteries were 
destroyed. After this time, restrictions controlled the 
number of ordinations allowed and set age limits, pro¬ 
hibiting adult males under the age of forty from be¬ 
ing ordained. Periodic crackdowns on monasteries 


and ordinations occurred during the twelfth century 
under the Song dynasty (960-1279). The leaders of the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), which imposed hard la¬ 
bor for unauthorized ordinations in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, also persecuted Tibetan Buddhists in Chinese 
territories. Successive Chinese governments from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth century suppressed, of¬ 
ten brutally, intermittent rebellions led by the White 
Lotus Society, a secret millenarian religious group that 
appealed to the poor and predicted the advent of the 
future buddha Maitreya. 

Mongol invasions of Korea in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury devastated the country, destroying Buddhist 
monasteries, art, and the famous Koryo Buddhist 
canon. Because the wealth accumulated by the monas¬ 
teries during centuries of state support gave them too 
strong an influence in national affairs, the Chbson dy¬ 
nasty (1392-1910) officially promoted Confucianism. 
The dynasty’s anti-Buddhist sentiment developed into 
full-scale persecution in the fifteenth century. Bud¬ 
dhism suffered again, as did other aspects of Korea’s 
culture and economy, after the Japanese invasions in 
the sixteenth century. Further persecution occurred 
during the Japanese occupation beginning in 1910, 
during which Japanese forms of Buddhism were ad¬ 
vanced to supplant Korean forms, especially in urban 
centers. 

In Japan, the militarization of monasteries and their 
participation in feudal power structures led to compe¬ 
tition between schools. By the eleventh century, rival¬ 
ries among Tendai and Nara monasteries frequently 
resulted in armed conflicts. Buddhist figures that were 
regarded as threats to national stability, including 
Honen (1133-1212) and Nichiren (1222-1282), were 
suppressed or sent into exile. In further reaction to its 
militarization and political involvement, Buddhism 
was suppressed in the sixteenth to seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, particularly under the warlord Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-1582), who destroyed thousands of temples and 
massacred their inhabitants. 

The founding of the Tokugawa military government 
in 1603 brought stability to the Buddhist establishment 
in Japan. AJ1 families had to register with a Buddhist 
temple; affiliation became fixed and the temples ad¬ 
ministered taxes. This development came at the ex¬ 
pense of Christian missionaries who were associated 
with European political ambitions and were thus per¬ 
secuted as a first step in Japan’s two hundred years of 
isolationism. When the Meiji regime assumed power 
in 1868, its first act was to disestablish Buddhism and 
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to separate the worship of local gods from Buddhist 
temples. These policies, which created Shinto as an in¬ 
dependent religion, resulted in the destruction of thou¬ 
sands of Buddhist temples. 

School rivalry in Sri Lanka 

Persecution resulting from rivalries between different 
Buddhist traditions also occurred in Sri Lanka before 
the twelfth-century unification of the Mahavihara by 
Parakramabahu I. After unification, monks of rival 
schools took fresh ordination in the Mahavihara, los¬ 
ing all previous rank. The Pali canon came to be 
treated as orthodox, while the Abhayagirivihara and 
Jetavana became associated with the more inclusive 
Mahayana texts. 

The Nikayasangraha also records the third-century 
persecution of the Abhaygirivihara by Gothabhaya, 
who burned their books and branded (marked as crim¬ 
inals) the expelled monks. The Mahavamsa records 
how Gothabhaya’s successor, Mahasena, temporarily 
reversed royal patronage in favor of the Abhayagirivi¬ 
hara. The Nikayasangraha further records the decima¬ 
tion of the mysterious blue-robe sect, a form of tantric 
Buddhism, in Southern India under King Sri Harsa: 
“Pretending to be convinced, he sent for the blue- 
robed brethren and their books, and having got them 
with the books into a house, he made a fire-offering of 
house and all” (Fernando, p. 19). 

These chronicles, which are recorded in the Ma¬ 
havihara tradition, naturally attribute persecution of 
their own tradition to evil monks, and the persecution 
of rivals as a triumph over corruption. Nevertheless, 
the process described appears to be similar in each case. 
After consecration of a king, particularly after victory 
in a major military campaign, the king sought to “pu¬ 
rify” the sarigha in emulation of Asoka. 

European colonial period 

From the sixteenth to the twentieth century, the Eu¬ 
ropean colonial powers managed to undermine Bud¬ 
dhism through a subtle structure of institutional 
persecution. Mechanisms for the implicit promotion 
of Christianity included the establishment of secular 
and Christian education systems designed for colonial 
administration, the rewarding of conversion with pro¬ 
motion and employment, nonsupport for state- 
sarigha interaction, and failure to set protocols for lay 
support of Buddhism. Active persecution also oc¬ 
curred, particularly in the early days of European col¬ 
onization. These patterns were especially evident in 


Sri Lanka, beginning with the suppression of Bud¬ 
dhism by Portuguese Catholics in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and continuing through the active and then 
implicit promotion of Protestantism, first by the 
Dutch and later by the British. 

Attitudes favoring Christians continued to influence 
events even after the colonial period. Suppression of 
Buddhism by the American-backed government in the 
former French colony of South Vietnam led to the well- 
known Buddhist self-immolation protests in 1963. 
The Catholic government was in power in part because 
of Vatican pressure on the United States to prevent the 
democratic elections that would have given mandate to 
the moderate Marxist Flo Chi Minh. President Diem 
aimed to destroy rival religious groups by passing leg¬ 
islation that gave preferential status to Catholics and 
prevented the practice and teaching of other religions. 
The persecution of the majority Buddhist population, 
including the torture and murder of tens of thousands 
of Vietnamese and the incarceration in concentration 
camps of hundreds of thousands, came to a head when 
Diem prohibited the carrying of religious banners on 
the Buddha’s birthday. This restriction contrasted with 
the flying of the Vatican flag in celebration of the 
Catholic archbishop, who was Diem’s brother, only a 
few days earlier. Diem’s troops fired directly into Bud¬ 
dhist crowds, and mass hunger strikes and other 
protests followed. The self-immolation of the monk 
Thich Quang Due in 1963 in full view of the interna¬ 
tional press brought the plight of Vietnamese Bud¬ 
dhists to the world’s newspapers and television screens, 
eventually forcing the U.S. government to publicly dis¬ 
tance itself from Diem’s religious policies. 

Communism 

The most significant ideology affecting religions in 
twentieth-century Asia has been communism. Al¬ 
though Buddhism sometimes fared marginally better 
than other religions, the overall damage has been great 
because many of the areas affected by communism 
were traditional Buddhist strongholds. 

Some non-communist governments, such as those 
in Thailand and Indonesia, actively encouraged partic¬ 
ular forms of Buddhism byway of defense against com¬ 
munism. In Thailand this entailed undermining some 
forms of Buddhist practice, including wilderness 
monks whose traditional domain was the poor and re¬ 
mote northeast, which bordered countries with Marx¬ 
ist governments. This is an example of the persecution 
of a group within Buddhism because it was believed to 
be coterminous with a different target, namely com- 
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munist insurgents. Other governments, such as that of 
China, which occupied Tibet and eastern Southeast 
Asia, have actively persecuted Buddhism. Maoist ter¬ 
rorists in Nepal have also targeted religion. 

Communist China did not initially seek to wipe out 
religion, but to wean people from it gradually as eco¬ 
nomic and social reforms made the prop of religion 
unnecessary. In fact, the 1949 constitution advocated 
freedom of religious belief, and Buddhist institutions 
were harnessed for welfare work and to educate so¬ 
ciety about new government policies. The younger 
generation of monks was particularly enthusiastic, 
given that the highest ethical value of Buddhism— 
compassion—could find expression in the ideals of 
egalitarianism and social uplift, which communism 
espoused. 

Nevertheless, this cooperation with communism 
undermined the distinctive features of most forms of 
Buddhism. Monks and nuns had to abandon their tra¬ 
ditional “unproductive” roles and undertake activities 
that were traditionally prohibited for Buddhist monas¬ 
tics, such as farm and factory work. Through the land 
reform act of 1950, feudal land ownership was replaced 
by communalization, and monasteries and nunneries 
lost their sources of revenue. Monasteries were turned 
into factories, communal food halls, military bases, 
and government education centers. Furthermore, the 
government made little distinction between “religion” 
and “superstition” when attempting to suppress the 
latter. Government-controlled Buddhist organizations 
discouraged festivals, offerings to deities, and the burn¬ 
ing of paper money for the deceased—all key features 
of traditional Buddhism. The policy that loyalty to the 
state was a higher value than religious belief meant that 
religious activities could be discouraged as a hindrance 
to productivity. 

Moreover, measures taken to ensure that all religious 
statements were in line with party politics eliminated 
freedom of expression. The Communist government 
monitored the recruitment of monks, and their free¬ 
dom of movement, necessary for pilgrimage, was se¬ 
verely restricted. In a short time, Buddhism was 
effectively dismantled and transformed into an instru¬ 
ment of the state. By the commencement of the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution in 1966, any pretext of religious 
tolerance was abandoned, and all personal or material 
expressions of religion were outlawed and destroyed. 

The enactment of these policies in Tibet moved at 
a slower pace. Communist China’s 17-Point Plan, ne¬ 
gotiated with Tenzin Gyatso, the fourteenth Dalai 


Lama, in 1950, protected religion and monasteries 
from communalism, and China pursued a policy of 
gradual transformation from the top, with the in¬ 
volvement of highly esteemed Buddhist leaders. This 
approach changed when Mao Zedong encouraged 
rapid collectivization during the mid-1950s. Opposi¬ 
tion to these reforms led to a bloody uprising involv¬ 
ing monks from prestigious monasteries in Lhasa. The 
Chinese army responded with force, the Dalai Lama 
fled to India, and China abandoned its more lenient 
policy on Tibet. Religious property was confiscated, re¬ 
ligious buildings were destroyed, and monks and nuns 
were imprisoned, disrobed, or put to alternative work. 
Still, it was not until the Cultural Revolution that the 
practice of Buddhism by individuals, so central to Ti¬ 
betan culture, was banned outright in Tibet, as else¬ 
where in China. After the late 1970s, Chinese policy 
toward Tibetan Buddhism gradually softened in the 
hope of persuading Tibetans to accept Chinese rule. 
The failure of negotiations with the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment in exile, however, has triggered a hardening of 
control since the mid-1990s. 

The Chinese pattern of initially using Buddhism for 
its own ends, then suppressing it, has been mirrored 
in other communist countries. The sangha of Laos had 
already become politicized, with French encourage¬ 
ment, as part of its defense against the Japanese from 
the 1920s until the 1940s. When Laos was returned to 
French colonial occupation in 1946, active members 
of the Lao Issara, the national independence move¬ 
ment, sought refuge in Thailand. The sangha, mean¬ 
while, could promote anticolonial sentiment as an 
aspect of Buddhist teaching, while also collecting funds 
for Lao Issara under the cover of the traditional dona¬ 
tions given to temples on holy days. After indepen¬ 
dence, the royalist government of Laos formed a 
coalition with the Marxist party, the Pathet Lao, in 
1957. The Pathet Lao then negotiated the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs as one of its portfolios, allowing the 
Pathet Lao to further politicize the sangha in its favor. 

Monastic teachings reach all levels of society, and 
the infiltration of the sangha by Pathet Lao cadres was 
relatively straightforward because of the tradition of 
unrestricted ordinations. Those seeking ordination 
often came from the same groups most susceptible to 
Marxist ideology: young men from relatively poor 
rural backgrounds, who traditionally sought ordina¬ 
tion as a means of education and social advancement, 
but who were excluded from the secular education 
and economic development experienced by the urban 
elite. When the royalist government responded by 
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instituting tighter controls on monks, the Pathet Lao 
could play the defender of religious freedom. By this 
time, it was too late for the royalist party to regain the 
authority it once had amongst the sangha. When the 
Pathet Lao formed its own government in 1975, it 
used the sangha to legitimize its increasing monopoly 
on power. Monks fled to Thailand to avoid being sent 
to reeducation camps that effectively turned Buddhist 
preaching into education in government ideology, and 
the rigorously controlled sangha lost credibility 
among the laity, which had traditionally supported it 
and from whom its members were recruited. 

The persecutions of the Khmer Rouge in Cambo¬ 
dia were far more extreme than those of the Pathet Lao. 
As part of the Khmer Rouge goal to transform Cam¬ 
bodia into a truly socialist republic within the space of 
a few years, Pol Pot oversaw the wholesale destruction 
of Cambodian society and culture between 1975 and 
1978. People were reeducated to not give alms to 
monks, monks were forcibly laicized, Buddhist rituals 
were forbidden, and monasteries and libraries were de¬ 
stroyed. Any monk suspected of resistance was exe¬ 
cuted. Few Cambodian monks survived these years of 
hard labor, mass starvation, and extermination, which 
saw the death of an estimated one quarter of the Cam¬ 
bodian population. Although some monks found 
refuge abroad, more than 90 percent of Cambodia’s 
Buddhist literary heritage was extirpated. 

Religion continued to be heavily controlled under 
the Vietnamese-backed government after 1979, and it 
is only since the reinstatement of the monarchy in 
1991 that Buddhism entered a phase of revival in 
Cambodia. 

The modern world’s improved communications, 
the attendant potential for state intervention, and the 
mass availability of educational systems that embody 
an intellectual disdain toward religion, have meant 
that, to some extent, Buddhism had already begun to 
lose esteem even before communists came to power. 
Even where Buddhism is not under attack, modernity 
has undermined the dominant traditional Buddhism 
of ritual and worship in favor of philosophy and those 
aspects of Buddhism that can be mapped onto mod¬ 
ern scientific thought and global ethics. To some ex¬ 
tent Buddhism has been defended because of the role 
it has played as a motivating force and as a form of 
cultural identity. During the twentieth century, these 
aspects of Buddhism were harnessed both by inde¬ 
pendence movements that brought to an end the Eu¬ 
ropean colonial era and by nationalist governments 


that drew their mandate from an ethnically Buddhist 
majority. 

See also: Christianity and Buddhism; Colonialism and 
Buddhism; Communism and Buddhism; Decline of 
the Dharma; Islam and Buddhism; Meiji Buddhist 
Reform; Millenarianism and Millenarian Move¬ 
ments; Modernity and Buddhism; Politics and Bud¬ 
dhism; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism; 
Syncretic Sects: Three Teachings 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Within the Buddhist tradition there exist enormously 
sophisticated systems of thought. Whether these sys¬ 
tems should be regarded as “philosophy” or “theology” 
or something else is a difficult question and a topic of 
much debate. Philosophy is a Western word and con¬ 
cept, derived from the Greek origins of Western think¬ 
ing, and no traditional Buddhist language had a word 
analogous to philosophy prior to the modern era. The 
Buddhist term most closely related is dharma, which 
means something like truths or teachings, especially 
teachings about how to live. 

It is often said that the Buddhist teachings are more 
philosophical than religious because of their open 
spirit of inquiry and their lack of a central concept of 
God. In this sense, philosophy means “overarching 
ideas about the nature of the world and the meaning 
of human life that guide daily living.” By this defini¬ 
tion, much Buddhist dharma is indeed philosophy. But 
it is important to recognize that this is not what pro¬ 
fessional philosophers in the modern West mean by 
that term. For most contemporary philosophers, phi¬ 
losophy is concerned with logical analysis and the 
structure of human thinking. Although a few Bud¬ 
dhists have taken up these issues, especially in India, 
they have done so under the guidance of what they take 
to be larger and more important questions that are ul¬ 
timately ethical and spiritual (e.g., What is excellence 
of human character? What is enlightenment and how 
can it be achieved?). Logic and analysis have no stand¬ 
ing on their own as Buddhist concerns. One reason for 
this is that early Buddhist sutras depict the Buddha re¬ 
jecting abstract philosophical speculation in preference 
for practical techniques of self-transformation. An¬ 
other reason is that very early in the Buddhist tradi¬ 


tion philosophers attained a high level of psychologi¬ 
cal sophistication. Through the rigors of meditative 
practice, they came to realize that what one considers 
to be true—no matter how good one is at logical analy¬ 
sis—is shaped and conditioned by the state of one’s 
character. What this means is that desires, intentions, 
and thoughts of a certain kind will inevitably lead a 
person to reason out the truth of the matter in ways 
that are in part preshaped by those same desires, in¬ 
tentions, and thoughts. 

Therefore, in much Buddhist thought, truth is not 
simply a matter of logic or reason, since both logic and 
reason are themselves dependent on other factors. For 
Buddhists, realizing the truth is the result of a great 
deal of internal work beyond analytical reasoning, and 
it is for this reason that philosophy in the Buddhist tra¬ 
dition is best classified as a subcategory under “means 
to awakening” or, more appropriately, under “medita¬ 
tion.” Most analytical thinking in the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion takes place in the context of meditation, which can 
be divided into two overarching categories: samatha 
(calming) and vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana; con¬ 
templation). Contemplation, or insight meditation, is 
a conceptual practice focusing on the analysis of the 
world and one’s internal conceptions of it. Most Bud¬ 
dhist philosophical writings are intended to be used in 
this kind of meditative practice, and most of them were 
written within a monastic setting. Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy, therefore, has a practical intention: It is meant to 
open and transform the mind of the meditator and 
lead, ultimately, to bodhi (awakening). The idea of 
philosophical thinking outside of that spiritual and 
ethical setting is utterly foreign to Buddhist culture. 

Issues 

Among the many issues prominent in Buddhist “phi¬ 
losophy,” the following are most instructive for get¬ 
ting a sense of how this tradition of thought is shaped: 
No-self, change and causality, morality and ethics, and 
philosophy and truth. 

No-self. The idea for which Buddhists are perhaps best 
known is the claim that there is no self (anatman); that 
what we take to be the true inner core of a human be¬ 
ing is actually an illusory process of constant change. 
This idea runs against the grain of ordinary thinking, 
not just in Western cultures but in Asia as well. The 
Buddhist critique of the concept of the self is based on 
the conclusion that in fact people never experience an 
unchanging inner core, and that their ideas about that 
core are derived from a quite natural tendency to 
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understand themselves through their desires and at¬ 
tachments. Although the idea of the self that was re¬ 
jected in early Buddhism was quite specific—the 
concept of atman in the Hindu Upanisads, the un¬ 
changing core that undergirds all experience—the de¬ 
velopment of this critique in the history of Buddhist 
philosophy extends far beyond the specifics of that ini¬ 
tial rejection. The basic anatman position is that there 
exists no controller, no possessor, no constant self be¬ 
hind experience, which means that it is not that “I” 
have a body and thoughts and feelings but that “I am” 
these elements at any given moment in the process of 
life. Rejecting the unchanging self does not mean that 
no one is here; the idea of no-self is the Buddhist ef¬ 
fort to explain who or what is here, and how that per¬ 
son can best live. 

In order to clarify the rejection of self, early sutras 
posit the five skandha (aggregates), the five com¬ 
ponents that make up a person: physical body, feel¬ 
ings, conceptions, volition, and self-consciousness. 
Sutras explain how these five components of the self 
are always changing, always dependent on one another, 
and therefore not constant, not stable, and not the un¬ 
changing foundation that one assumes. Although lan¬ 
guages posit an “I” behind these fluctuating states, no 
such background possessor is ever present to experi¬ 
ence. Buddhist sutras challenge meditators to examine 
their own experience, and to locate the truth of the 
posited self. The Buddhist critique of the concept of 
the self is unique among the world’s religions, and it 
provided a powerful starting point for the history of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Change and causality. Perhaps the most basic philo¬ 
sophical principle in Buddhist philosophy is the claim 
that all things are characterized by anitya (imperma¬ 
nence); that is, all things are subject to change, in¬ 
cluding birth and death. The initial context for this 
realization was the four noble truths, where suffer¬ 
ing is caused by desires for and attachments to things 
that are always changing and passing away. Failure to 
recognize the ubiquity of impermanence and failure to 
adjust one’s life accordingly lead inevitably to poor 
judgment and subsequent suffering. 

That moral context for reflection on change was just 
the beginning. Later Buddhist philosophers took the 
basic principle of impermanence as the starting point 
for a wide variety of reflections on the nature of the al¬ 
ways changing world. Closely associated with the idea 
of impermanence was the concept of pratityasamut- 
pada (dependent origination), the Buddhist expla¬ 


nation for how it is that things change. Change is not 
random; it is caused and conditioned by other sur¬ 
rounding factors. The principle of dependent origina¬ 
tion states that all things arise, change, and pass away 
dependent upon the influence of other things. Noth¬ 
ing, therefore, is self-sufficient; everything depends. 
Buddhist thinkers took this principle to be an example 
of the “middle way” between two logically unacceptable 
views—eternalism, the view that things exist perma¬ 
nently and on their own, and annihilationism, the view 
that things have no existence at all. Pratltyasamutpada 
falls between those extreme views by affirming that 
things exist within a larger process of dependence. Al¬ 
though these ideas certainly could be applied to the 
natural world, and on occasion were, their most im¬ 
portant application concerned the workings of the 
mind. How is it possible, Buddhist philosophers asked, 
to live an enlightened life, in touch with the way things 
really are and free of delusion, greed, and hatred? That 
possibility, like any other, they concluded, arises de¬ 
pendent on the requisite conditions. Living your life 
in accordance with those conditions gives rise to the 
state of nirvana. The principles of impermanence and 
dependent origination are the most basic ideas in Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy. 

Morality and ethics. Like all Buddhist philosophy, 
Buddhist ETHICS is articulated in the context of medi¬ 
tation, and set in the framework of the quest to elim¬ 
inate the devastating effects of suffering by achieving 
the state of human excellence called nirvana. Suffering 
and enlightenment are the central ethical issues. Ethics 
is a practical matter of shaping one’s life in accordance 
with the wisdom of the Buddha’s realization. Far from 
making Buddhist ethics simple, this setting in the do¬ 
main of practice gave rise to a voluminous philosoph¬ 
ical literature on how it is that human life ought to be 
lived. One difference between Buddhist ethics and 
modern Western moral philosophy is the Buddhist 
focus on everyday life, on choices that people habitu¬ 
ally make all of the time. The idea behind this focus is 
that one’s character is formed in every act one under¬ 
takes, especially in the acts that one performs over and 
over. This is where the Buddhist concept of karma 
(action) functions most forcefully. Modern Western 
ethics has focused almost exclusively on exceptional 
situations, on perplexing moral dilemmas that arise 
occasionally in a person’s lifetime when major choices 
need to be made. As a consequence of this focus, very 
little attention has been given to how one achieves a 
state from which major decisions will be made with in¬ 
tegrity. From a Buddhist ethical perspective, how one 
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makes major choices in life depends almost entirely 
on how one has cultivated oneself throughout one’s 
life. Buddhist enlightenment, therefore, depends on 
daily acts of morality and meditation on the virtues 
that sustain them. This focus can be seen clearly in the 
lists of virtues that function in the context of medita¬ 
tion, including, for example, the “four immeasur- 
ables” (loving kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy, 
and equanimity) or the “six paramita (perfections)” 
(generosity, morality, tolerance, effort, concentration, 
and wisdom). 

Philosophy and truth. The pursuit of truth in Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy is not so much an effort to formulate 
general doctrines about the world as it is to change 
people’s lives, to enlighten. Philosophy is therefore not 
a theoretical activity abstracted from life, but rather a 
practical matter of articulating a way of living, placed 
in the service of human liberation. As a form of med¬ 
itation, theoretical thinking is linked to other forms of 
spiritual practice. The link is important in Buddhism 
because truth is not simply the product of logical 
analysis. The quality of someone’s analysis of the world 
depends for Buddhists on the purification of their 
minds and characters. It is not possible, they reason, 
for someone entangled in personal desires and self- 
centeredness to encounter the truth, no matter how 
intelligent they are. Truth in Buddhist meditative con¬ 
texts is more a matter of how clearly someone can see 
the ways in which their own minds falsify reality based 
on attachments and self-absorption. Understanding 
this psychological prerequisite to truth, calming and 
insight meditation begin to open the mind to the pos¬ 
sibility of truthful understanding. 

Traditions and styles 

Buddhist philosophy has unfolded over a two- 
thousand-year history, and continues today, perhaps 
as strongly as ever. Over these many centuries, nu¬ 
merous traditions and styles of philosophy have 
thrived. The following are a few of the best known and 
most representative. 

Abhidharma. Abhidharma, meaning higher or ex¬ 
tended dharma, is an early Buddhist philosophical lit¬ 
erature that has scriptural status. These texts differ 
from sutras in the same way that systematic philo¬ 
sophical analysis differs from practical religious teach¬ 
ings. Abhidharma is “extended” beyond the first 
communication of dharma by pursuing a comprehen¬ 
sive vision and analytical rigor. Abhidharma works, 
such as Buddhaghosa’s famous Pali text Visud- 


dhimagga (Path to Purification), attempt to lay out the 
underlying structures of the Buddhist dharma by pro¬ 
viding lists, definitions, and descriptions of what might 
be encountered in meditative experience. Abhidharma 
breaks ordinary experience down into its component 
parts—dharmas—the final building blocks of human 
experience. The Abhidharma is the earliest and most 
widely known form of Buddhist philosophy. 

Madhyamaka. Nagarjuna, the second century c.e. 
founder of the Madhyamaka school, is the most fa¬ 
mous of all Buddhist philosophers. His philosophical 
tradition, which developed for many centuries in Ma- 
hayana Buddhist cultures such as China and Tibet, 
began as an extension and correction of Abhidharma 
thinking. Nagarjuna’s philosophy of SUNYATA (empti¬ 
ness) is derived from a systematic thinking through of 
the earlier concept of dependent origination. From this 
point of view, the Abhidharma effort to list the ulti¬ 
mate building blocks of human experience was mis¬ 
guided. If all things lack independence, arising 
dependent on other equally dependent things, then 
nothing can be found to possess the secure and per¬ 
manent status that earlier Buddhists had sought. In this 
sense, Madhyamaka extends the Buddhist analysis of 
existence one step further—all existing things are 
“empty” of permanent and self-constituting natures. 
Although things do indeed exist, this philosophy seeks 
to articulate the way in which they exist, and, like other 
forms of Buddhist philosophy, to use this analysis for 
the purpose of awakening. 

Yogacara. Often considered the culmination of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy in India, the Yogacara school rep¬ 
resented a renewed effort to accomplish a systematic 
account of experience in the style of Abhidharma, but 
now employing the Madhyamaka critique. Granting 
that all components of experience are “empty,” 
philosophers such as Asanga (ca. 320-390 c.e.) and 
Vasubandhu (fourth century c.e.) sought to explain 
how it is that impermanent and dependent factors 
come together to shape the world as it is. Their basic 
thesis was that the primary factor upon which experi¬ 
ence depends is the mind; since all experience is the 
mind’s experience, understanding the complexities of 
the mind was the most important philosophical task. 
Well-known for their thesis that reality is “mind only,” 
Yogacarins based their analysis on meditative experi¬ 
ence. They broke the mind down into eight types of 
consciousness and the three fundamental “natures” of 
mind, constructing what is perhaps the most sophisti¬ 
cated statement of Buddhist psychology. 
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Huayan. One of several innovative philosophical 
schools that began in China and subsequently influ¬ 
enced Buddhism throughout East Asia, the Huayan 
school came to prominence during the early Tang dy¬ 
nasty (618-907) as a philosophical articulation of the 
meaning of certain Mahayana sutras, most notably 
the Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-sutra, Flower Garland 
Sutra). This sutra is unusual in communicating the 
experiences of enlightened bodhisattvas, rather than 
the Buddha, but the focus of the text is on what the 
world looks like from the perspective of awakening. 
Reality is “emptiness,” articulated in Huayan as the 
enormously complex interplay of all elements in exis¬ 
tence, each dependent on all others. Each aspect of the 
world receives its particular shape through the influ¬ 
ence of all other aspects, while its seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant influence radiates out into every dimension of the 
universe. Huayan philosophy is staggering in its com¬ 
plexity and sophistication, and it is currently exerting 
a profound theoretical influence on the field of eco¬ 
logical studies. 

Kyoto school. Working under the influence of mod¬ 
ern Western philosophy, a group of twentieth-century 
Buddhist philosophers in Japan has attained interna¬ 
tional recognition. Nishida Kitaro, Tanabe Hajime, 
and Nishitani Keiji, all former professors at Kyoto Uni¬ 
versity, are the most famous thinkers in this school. 
Although their philosophical writings are too complex 
and diverse to summarize, all of them sought to artic¬ 
ulate a philosophical vision of reality in the modern 
Western sense, while simultaneously subordinating 
this vision to the quest for spiritual awakening, as has 
been the custom throughout the history of Buddhism. 
Philosophical thinking has its goal in self-awakening, 
and its truth is the effectiveness with which it accom¬ 
plishes that primary task. The translation of these 
works of philosophy into Western languages has pro¬ 
vided non-Buddhists throughout the world with sub¬ 
stantial examples of the sophistication of the long and 
impressive tradition of Buddhist philosophy. It may 
very well be that the influence of Buddhist philosophy 
on world affairs is only now in its opening stages. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Conscious¬ 
ness, Theories of; Dharma and Dharmas; Logic; Psy¬ 
chology 
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PHOENIX HALL (AT THE BYODOIN) 

The extant Phoenix Hall (Hoodo) of Byodoin is lo¬ 
cated on the west bank of the Uji River southeast of 
Kyoto. Regent Fujiwara Yorimichi (990-1074) trans¬ 
formed an inherited villa into the (now lost) Main Hall 
of Byodoin in 1051, his sixtieth year. The unprece¬ 
dented Phoenix Hall, consecrated in 1053, was built as 
a three-dimensional representation of the depiction of 
Amida’s Sukhavatl Pure Land, as found in the Guan 
Wuliangshou jing (Visualization Sutra). With its bird¬ 
like wings and tail, the Phoenix Hall faces east and was 
designed to be viewed from a small palace on the 
opposite shore. The hall and its central Amida 
(Amitabha) icon served as the focus of meditation and 
as a backdrop to ceremonies. Narrative paintings de¬ 
picting the nine stages of rebirth adorned the doors 
and walls surrounding the icon, each showing a sea¬ 
sonal landscape as the setting for a “descent of Amida” 
(raigo) to recognizably Japanese devotees. Above the 
walls, fifty-two small wood-carved bodhisattvas and 
musicians complete the effect of Amida’s descent. 

Mimi Yiengpruksawan has made a convincing case 
that the Phoenix Hall was the private domain of 
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Yorimichi and his descendants, rather than the quasi¬ 
public focus of the temple. Esoteric Tendai ceremonies 
were carried out in front of the Main Hall icon, 
Dainichi Nyorai, while the Phoenix Hall appears to 
have been Yorimichi’s private devotional chapel where 
he himself could meditate upon Sukhavatl. After his 
death, his daughter Kanshi lived at Byodoin and car¬ 
ried out ceremonies on behalf of her father and other 
relatives, both at the temple’s sutra repository and at 
the Phoenix Hall. 

See also: Japan, Buddhist Art in 
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PILGRIMAGE 

The practice of journeying to locations of special sig¬ 
nificance is a common feature of many religious tra¬ 
ditions and it has played a formative role in the history 
of Buddhism. Given this rich pilgrimage tradition, 
there are several ways to approach the subject of pil¬ 
grimage in Buddhism. These range from analytical per¬ 
spectives that highlight the distinctive histories and 
social dynamics of individual pilgrimage sites in the di¬ 
versity of cultures shaped by Buddhism, to perspec¬ 
tives reflecting a broader comparative framework. 
These latter approaches emphasize features common 
to a number of Buddhist pilgrimages, and to religious 
pilgrimage in general. This entry examines Buddhist 
pilgrimage from several angles and is organized in 
three sections: historical overview, pilgrimage prac¬ 
tices, and contemporary perspectives. 

Historical overview 

We cannot say with assurance when pilgrimage first be¬ 
came a part of Buddhist tradition. However, the fact 
that the canonical collections of several early Buddhist 
schools include a sutra in which Gautama Buddha him¬ 
self exhorts his followers to visit sites associated with 
his life indicates the centrality that pilgrimage came to 
have in the early centuries of the Buddhist movement. 


This passage occurs in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra, 
which narrates the Buddha’s last days before his final 
passing away. In the Pali version, four places identified 
with pivotal events in his life (birth, enlightenment, 
first teaching, and final passing away) are described as 
worthy of being seen and productive of strong religious 
feeling, and the passage concludes by promising that 
anyone who dies while undertaking such a journey with 
serene joy will be reborn in a blissful heavenly realm. 

The earliest archeological evidence of Buddhist pil¬ 
grimage comes from inscriptions commissioned by the 
Indian emperor Asoka in the third century b.c.e. 
There are also later textual traditions that give Asoka 
a formative role in the creation of a Buddhist sacred 
geography through the enshrinement of Gautama 
Buddha’s relics in eighty-four thousand relic monu¬ 
ments throughout his empire. According to the Rum- 
mindei pillar edict in Nepal, Asoka visited the site of 
the Buddha’s birth and erected a commemorative pil¬ 
lar there. Another inscription may refer to Asoka’s pil¬ 
grimage to the site of the Buddha’s enlightenment at 
Bodh Gaya, and a third, located at Nigall Sagar in 
Nepal, tells of Asoka’s visit to and enlargement of the 
relic monument of the former Buddha Konagamana, 
suggesting that a devotional cult centered on the lives 
of previous buddhas had also emerged at this time. 

The history of Buddhist pilgrimage becomes clearer 
during the Sunga period (second to first centuries 
b.c.e.) with the relic monuments at Bharhut and SancI, 
where we also find extensive donative inscriptions. 
These remains suggest the existence of well-developed 
regional pilgrimage centers supported by a wide range 
of donors, including lay and monastic men and women. 
Significantly, neither Bharhut nor Sand is identified 
with the presence of Gautama Buddha during his life¬ 
time. Instead, the sites have been rendered religiously 
powerful through the enshrinement of relics, and 
through vivid artistic representations of scenes from the 
Buddha’s biography, including his past lives. 

The sites attested in the Asokan inscriptions and in 
the Sunga-era monuments point to the two primary 
means through which particular locations became the 
focus of special religious devotion: claims that the 
Buddha himself visited them during his lifetime and 
later enshrinements of physical objects that represent 
him, either through alleged historical continuity (bod¬ 
ily remains or objects he used) or visual evocation 
(sculptures and paintings). These were not mutually 
exclusive options, as many sites were associated with 
events in the Buddha’s life and with later relic and 
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Husband-and-wife pilgrims praying on their way to a Nichiren temple in Japan, around 1925. © Hulton Archive by Getty Images. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 


image enshrinements; some were associated with the 
presence of previous buddhas, as well. As many schol¬ 
ars have noted, there was a close relationship between 
the development of a comprehensive Buddha biogra¬ 
phy, which was not a part of the earliest tradition, and 
the emergence of pilgrimage sites. 

Buddhism was first transmitted into China around 
the beginning of the common era. Beginning around 
400 c.E., we find the earliest surviving accounts of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist pilgrims to India. These testify to the 
emergence of major pilgrimage routes, extending 
through Central Asia and northwest India into the 
Ganges basin, which attracted pilgrims from distant 
lands. Among the most prominent of these monk- 
pilgrims were Faxian (ca. 337-418) and Xuanzang 
(ca. 600-664), each of whom traveled to India through 
Central Asia and spent many years collecting texts and 
visiting important religious centers throughout the In¬ 
dian subcontinent and beyond. Faxian’s account testi¬ 
fies to the great proliferation of places that had come 
to be associated with events in Gautama Buddha’s life, 
particularly those of a miraculous character, and to the 


number of relic monuments attributed to Asoka’s great 
relic distribution. 

Faxian also spent two years in Sri Lanka, and he 
mentions the tradition that Gautama Buddha visited 
the island in order to pacify the nagas residing there, 
a tradition narrated in detail in the monastic histories 
of the island (e.g., Dlpavamsa, Mahavamsa). On one 
of his sojourns, the Buddha is said to have visited and 
consecrated a number of different locations around the 
island and these form the nucleus of what was even¬ 
tually defined as an authoritative list of sixteen Sri 
Lankan pilgrimage sites. Narrative traditions of a sim¬ 
ilar character later developed in Southeast Asia, link¬ 
ing the movement and enshrinement of relics and 
images with locations in the region already sacralized 
by legendary visits of Gautama Buddha. 

As Buddhist traditions spread throughout Asia and 
became institutionalized through royal patronage and 
popular support, the network of Buddhist pilgrimage 
expanded in two senses. On the one hand, monks and 
nuns throughout the Buddhist world traveled back to 
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the Buddhist heartland for access to texts, to places of 
religious power associated with buddhas and other 
powerful religious figures, and to centers of Buddhist 
learning (thus a centripetal force). An analogous, cen¬ 
trifugal movement drew Buddhist relics and images 
(and in some cases, Gautama Buddha himself, as re¬ 
counted in later texts) outward to create new centers 
of pilgrimage in what had been the territorial margins 
of Buddhist tradition. In many cases these new devo¬ 
tional centers were established in places long regarded 
as religiously powerful because of the presence of lo¬ 
cal or regional deities, places often marked by striking 
natural features such as mountains, lakes, and caves. 
Typically, these “pre-Buddhist” beings were not sim¬ 
ply replaced, but instead subdued and converted into 
guardians of Buddhist sacralia. Such centers of pil¬ 
grimage undoubtedly brought together devotees with 
diverse religious identities and forms of practice, thus 
facilitating the integration of Buddhist ideas and prac¬ 
tices into broader religious milieux. 

The fluidity of interaction that pilgrimage so effec¬ 
tively orchestrates has contributed greatly to the ex¬ 
pansion and adaptation of Buddhist traditions outside 
the land of its origins. Buddhist pilgrimages are gen¬ 
erally voluntary undertakings motivated by a range of 
individual concerns, including the acquisition of merit, 
the need for purification and expiation, and hopes for 
healing, increased prosperity, fertility, and so on. They 
also commonly bring together people from diverse so¬ 
cial and religious groups. As a result, they have fre¬ 
quently encouraged the interplay of different symbolic 
systems and behaviors, thus facilitating the adaptation 
of Buddhist traditions to new historical circumstances. 
In the case of Chinese pilgrimage sites, for example, it 
is difficult to determine what defines a “Buddhist” pil¬ 
grimage, since popular beliefs and practices were 
drawn from Daoism and Confucianism, as well as Bud¬ 
dhism, and these seemingly exclusive religious desig¬ 
nations are meaningful only when referring to 
professional elites. Thus these sites have commonly en¬ 
abled a multivocality of meanings and a diversity of 
practices to flourish side by side with varying degrees 
of integration. 

Pilgrimage practices 

Certainly the most salient feature of pilgrimage is 
movement. A minimal definition of pilgrimage is a 
journey to a place of special religious significance, and 
movement here means the movement of individual 
bodies away from the places where they typically re¬ 
side and toward a center of intensified religious power. 


A pilgrimage is usually an exceptional undertaking, of¬ 
ten involving significant disruption of the pilgrim’s or¬ 
dinary life and frequently entailing some element of 
physical discomfort or ordeal. Among the more strik¬ 
ing examples are the protracted journeys of the early 
Chinese pilgrims to India; Faxian was away for fifteen 
years, Xuanzang for sixteen. The degree of difficulty 
and danger faced by the pilgrim obviously varies 
widely; in addition, specific Buddhist pilgrimage sites 
have been more or less accessible at different histori¬ 
cal periods. The availability of cars, buses, and planes 
has clearly transformed the pilgrimage experience for 
many modern participants. 

As was the case for the early Chinese pilgrims, the 
goal of the journey was often not a single site of reli¬ 
gious significance, but rather the completion of a pil¬ 
grimage route punctuated with a succession of sites, 
each with its distinctive associations. Japanese Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrimages, such as those to Shikoku and Sai- 
koku, typically involve the clockwise completion of an 
extensive pilgrimage circuit; these reflect the common 
Buddhist practice of circumambulation (Sanskrit, 
pradaksina) in which one ritually honors a person or 
object of religious authority by circling them clockwise, 
thus keeping the right side of the body facing them. 
Circumambulation of sacred mountains is a promi¬ 
nent feature of Tibetan Buddhist pilgrimage, with 
some pilgrims going so far as to complete an entire cir¬ 
cuit, sometimes hundred of miles long, with a succes¬ 
sion of full-body prostrations. 

Other forms of ritualized devotion include various 
forms of offering, such as flowers, incense, light in the 
form of candles or lamps, gold leaf, and so on, as well 
as the recitation of appropriate chants or mantras. Of¬ 
fering rituals are often not limited to the Buddhist fig¬ 
ures represented at Buddhist shrines; as noted above, 
other supernatural beings and forces are commonly 
believed to reside in pilgrimage sites and these are also 
venerated, sometimes in fulfillment of a special vow 
to honor the deity in return for a specified benefit. 
Finally, a broad range of Buddhist figures are deemed 
worthy of veneration by pilgrims, including buddhas, 
bodhisattvas, and arhats. In some Chinese Chan 
Buddhist communities, the miraculously mummified 
bodies of deceased teachers became the object of 
pilgrimage. 

One of the fundamental organizing principles of pil¬ 
grimage is the contrast between the heightened power 
and purity of the pilgrimage site and the space around 
it, and this is reflected in special modes of bodily 
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Tibetan Buddhist pilgrims circle Kailasa (Mount Kailash) in south¬ 
western Tibet. © Galen Rowell/Corbis. Reproduced by permis¬ 
sion. 

deportment. Many pilgrims wear special clothing that 
clearly distinguishes them from non-pilgrims. The hi¬ 
erarchical classification of the body according to stan¬ 
dards of purity, with right favored over left and higher 
over lower (head/feet), structures much devotional be¬ 
havior, such as circumambulation and offering rituals. 
Social hierarchy is present, as well, in the authority ex¬ 
ercised by experienced pilgrims over novices, and by 
local officiants and guides who mold the behavior of 
the visiting devotees. Hierarchies of purity and sacral- 
ity are also commonly reflected in the spatial and ar¬ 
chitectural organization of pilgrimage centers; this may 
explain why mountains and other elevated locations 
are so frequently the “natural” settings for pilgrimage. 
Pilgrimage traditions in some cases also define time, 
as well, by their connections with calendars of reli¬ 
gious observance. Many Tibetan pilgrimages operate 
on a twelve-year cycle, while visits to a number of Sri 
Lankan pilgrimage sites are organized around a cal¬ 
endar of full-moon-day observances. 


Contemporary perspectives 

Considerable scholarship has been devoted to pilgrim¬ 
age, much of it focused on Christianity. Victor Turner’s 
theory of pilgrimage as a “liminoid phenomenon” has 
been the most influential general theory of pilgrimage. 
Turner asserts that pilgrimage places its participants in 
an ambiguous social status that frees them from some 
of the dominant social structures of their regular lives 
and enables particular kinds of personal transforma¬ 
tion to occur. In part this transformation takes the 
form of a heightened group identification among peo¬ 
ple who would normally be socially distinguished. The 
“betwixt and between” character of pilgrims’ social sta¬ 
tus also renders them more emotionally vulnerable to 
the powerful symbolic systems that dominate pilgrim¬ 
age sites, a vulnerability often heightened by physical 
ordeal. This model, which knits together social and psy¬ 
chological factors, and which attempts to take into ac¬ 
count both the cognitive and affective dimensions of 
pilgrim’s experiences, is sufficiently flexible to illumi¬ 
nate many specific pilgrimages from various religious 
traditions. As many scholars have noted, however, this 
approach also emphasizes the commonality of pil¬ 
grims’ experience, and may mask the divisive social and 
political forces that often constellate around pilgrim¬ 
age centers. 

In Sri Lanka, for example, Buddhist pilgrimage tra¬ 
dition played an important role in the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Buddhist revival in response to 
British colonial rule; it has also heightened conflict 
between Sinhalas and Tamils. In Tibet, the pilgrimage 
tradition centered on Mount Kailasa (Kailash), 
which identifies it as Mount Meru and Siva’s abode, 
has long drawn pilgrims from Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain traditions who venerate it with circumambulation. 
In the wake of the Chinese occupation of Tibet, how¬ 
ever, pilgrimage was prohibited for nearly two decades 
beginning in 1962; since the early 1990s restrictions 
have been relaxed somewhat, and increasing numbers 
of Western practitioners of Buddhism are making this 
arduous pilgrimage to the “center of the world” as new 
Buddhist communities are established in Europe and 
North America. 

See also: Merit and Merit-Making; Relics and Relics 
Cults; Space, Sacred 
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PLATFORM SUTRA OF THE SIXTH 
PATRIARCH (LIUZU TAN JING) 

The Liuzu tan jing (Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patri¬ 
arch) is the capstone text of the early Chan school of 
Chinese Buddhism. The sutra resolves hotly contested 
issues of earlier decades in a charmingly instructive 
narrative. At its heart is a verse competition between 
Shenxiu (ca. 606-706) and Huineng (ca. 638-713), in 
which the latter becomes sixth patriarch in spite of be¬ 
ing an illiterate and socially declasse layman from the 
far south of China. The entire story is fictional— 
Shenxiu had long since left the “fifth patriarch” 
Hongren’s (601-674) monastic training center when 
the events supposedly took place—but the text’s imag¬ 
inative dramatization of Chan spiritual training has 
been almost universally accepted. Composed originally 
around 780 (the approximate date of the Dunhuang 
version), the Platform Sutra is an important source for 
understanding both the Chinese monastic institution 
and the state of evolution of Chan mythology at that 
time. Although the text did not remain universally 
popular throughout the medieval and premodern 
period—the Japanese Zen master Dogen (1200-1253) 
was particularly critical of it—it is widely read and 
cited throughout East Asian Buddhism today. 

In the opening anecdote, Hongren instructs his stu¬ 
dents to compose verses demonstrating their under¬ 
standing of Buddhism, with the author of the best verse 
becoming his successor. After some consternation, 
Shenxiu submits: 


The body is the bodhi tree. 

The mind is like a bright mirror’s stand. 

At all times we must strive to polish it 

and must not let dust collect. 

The response by Huineng, a menial laborer at the 
monastery for the preceding eight months, reads: 

Bodhi originally has no tree. 

The mirror also has no stand. 

The buddha-nature is always clear and pure. 

Where is there room for dust? 

The Dunhuang manuscript actually contains two 
slightly different versions of Huineng’s response. Fur¬ 
ther editorial adjustment is shown in later versions 
from the tenth and thirteenth centuries, which reduce 
this contribution to a single verse with a famous third 
line, “Fundamentally there is not a single thing.” 

The Platform Sutra has generally been misread as a 
clear-cut validation of a subitist “Southern school” as¬ 
sociated with Huineng. However, the text actually out¬ 
lines a three-level movement from an initial assertion 
about Buddhist practice, through a deconstruction of 
that assertion using the rhetoric of sunyata (empti¬ 
ness), to a profoundly nuanced restatement of the ini¬ 
tial assertion. Shenxiu taught the constant or perfect 
practice of the path of the bodhisattva, by which he 
meant that one should always remain in meditation 
and always work to help other sentient beings. If he 
had actually used the metaphor of the mirror as given 
here, polishing the mirror would be a standard proce¬ 
dure of ethical training, not a gradualistic device for 
progressing toward enlightenment. 

Huineng’s verse contains no reference to sudden¬ 
ness, but is rather a deconstructive move implying a 
more profound understanding of Shenxiu’s initial 
“perfect teaching.” The balance of the Platform Sutra 
explains this more profound understanding using such 
expressions as the “formless precepts” and metaphoric 
reinterpretations of “sitting in meditation.” 
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POETRY AND BUDDHISM 

The effect of Sanskrit Buddhist poetics and prosody on 
Chinese language and culture is one of the most pro¬ 
found characteristics of the introduction of Buddhism 
to East Asia. Indian Buddhist poetry formally begins 
with the poet and philosopher Asvaghosa (ca. first or 
second century c.E.), who composed the earliest sur¬ 
viving examples of the kavya literary style of Sanskrit po¬ 
etry, the Buddhacarita ( Acts of the Buddha ) and 
Saundarananda. Prior to Asvaghosa, Buddhists em¬ 
ployed Pali and other local languages in metrical 
arrangement. The Sanskrit used in Asvaghosa’s poetry, 
however, is highly literary and displays linguistic artistry 
more in accordance with later Jaina or Hindu poets of 
the Gupta period (320-540). Sanskrit kavya poetry and 
poetics spread to Burma (Myanmar), Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia, and the Malay Archipelago before affecting the 
reception of Buddhism in China, Japan, and Tibet. 

Buddhists introduced notions of resonance, repeti¬ 
tion, a system of four tones (as opposed to five or 
seven), meter, and poetic defects (Sanskrit, dosa) —all 
of which generated discussion on the mechanics of po¬ 
etics among East Asian aristocrats. Indian and Central 
Asian Buddhist literature incorporated religious verse 
or gathas (Chinese, jie or jietuo), one of the twelve di¬ 
visions of the tripitaka according to genre. In addition 
to gathas, geya (Chinese, qiye) —the verse summaries of 
tenets presented in sutra literature—captivated monas¬ 
tic and lay Buddhists in China because of the sloka me¬ 
ter, with four quarter verses of eight syllables each. 

Because of the difficulty in dating most Indian texts, 
it is nearly impossible to ascertain which specific In¬ 
dian texts or figures were influential in China. But, 
scholars do know that the genre of composing poems 
of eulogy or praise (Chinese, zan or jiesong) for reli¬ 
gious or secular reasons, with five to seven Chinese 
characters to a line, was instigated on the basis of San¬ 
skrit gathas. 


During the period of disunion of the Wei, Jin, and 
Northern and Southern dynasties (220-589), Buddhist 
ideas and literature spread throughout East Asia as 
composing poetry became the principal literary art. 
While most East Asian poets did not study the Sanskrit 
language, many familiarized themselves with the prin¬ 
ciples of accurately rendering the sounds of Sanskrit 
into Chinese—using Indian Siddham (Chinese, xitan ) 
script in order to chant sutras or dharanL In the 
monastic estates, where lay and monastic elites assem¬ 
bled, the massive project of translating Buddhist texts 
into Chinese prompted men like the Buddhist poet Xie 
Lingyun (385-433) to work on a standardized system 
for the transcription of Sanskrit sounds. Xie’s system 
was later used by literati to compose standard rhyme 
dictionaries for composing poetry. 

Chinese literati came to write about poetics and the 
mechanics of composition in a genre of writing called 
shihua. Although it was not until the Song (960-1279) 
dynasty that the genre became pervasive, early authors 
in China based their theories on Sanskrit analogues 
transmitted through Buddhism. Kukai (774-835), 
the famous transmitter of exoteric-esoteric (ken- 
mitsu) Buddhism in Japan, composed the most com¬ 
prehensive treatise on both Sanskrit and Chinese 
poetics in his Bunkyd hifuron (A Treatise [Comprising] 
a Mirror for Literature and a Repository of Rare [Verses 
and Expressions]). Kukai’s mastery in languages has 
made his Bunkyd hifuron the principal reference work 
on Buddhist poetry and inspired generations of East 
Asian poets. 

The Tang (618-907) and Song dynasties are tradi¬ 
tionally recognized for their poets and poetry. During 
these dynasties, Buddhist monks and lay officials like 
Hanshan, Guanxiu, Juefan Huihong (1071-1128), 
Wang Wei (701-761), and Su Shi (1036-1101) all as¬ 
sociated with the emergent Chan school (Korean, 
Son; Japanese, Zen) to make poetry a conspicuous and 
permanent aspect of Buddhist practice. 

See also: Canon; Chinese, Buddhist Influences on Ver¬ 
nacular Literature in; Japanese, Buddhist Influences 
on Vernacular Literature in; Languages; Sanskrit, 
Buddhist Literature in 
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POLITICS AND BUDDHISM 

Siddhartha Gautama was himself a prince, who 
nonetheless rejected political power, abandoning his 
royal inheritance along with his family and material 
comforts. In the biographies of the Buddha there is thus 
a strong sense of dichotomous contrast: The “world” 
(of family, wealth, and politics) must be renounced in 
the pursuit of enlightenment. Monks and nuns were 
instructed to refuse or minimize involvement with the 
political leadership. Nonetheless, ordination was a 
political statement with political consequences, since 
the ordinand claimed to be opting out of the power 
structures of the (lay) world. Indeed one measure of the 
holiness of a Buddhist saint has been a distance from 
the centers of political power. Even monks who were 
intimately involved in political lobbying and who lived 
lives of urban comfort nonetheless retained some of the 
symbolism of the poor mountain or forest renunciant. 

There are scriptural cases of the Buddha’s dealings 
with rulers, generally in the contexts of teaching them 
the dharma and receiving donations. Bimbisara, king 
of Magadha during the Buddha’s lifetime, is remem¬ 
bered as a pious disciple and generous donor who gave 
land for the sangha and sponsored the creation of the 
first Buddha image. 

More influential was the example of King Asoka 
(third century b.c.e.), ruler of the Mauryan dynasty, 
who converted to Buddhism and promoted its spread 
throughout much of India. His conversion came after 
a famously bloody war campaign, and the violence of 
his earlier military career is often thought to lie behind 
his religious fervor. His policy of conquest by force 
( digvijaya ) was replaced by an idea of conquest by 
righteousness {dharmavijaya). Much of the image of 
Asoka as personally pious dates from later sources, 
which blend into hagiographic idealization. Asoka’s of¬ 
ficial pronouncements are known from the extant 
edicts carved in rocks and distributed throughout his 
empire, often on display in Buddhist monasteries. He 
also sponsored religious sects other than Buddhism, 
and the dharma teachings that the edicts emphasize are 
fairly nonspecific exhortations to law-abiding social 
conduct. Asoka did recommend sutras to read, and he 
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A monk participating in a Mother's Day protest against nuclear 
weapons testing prays at the entrance to the Nevada test site in 
2000. AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 


seems to have intervened in a schism, forcing schis¬ 
matic monks to wear white robes and be removed from 
the orthodox sangha. According to traditional Sin¬ 
halese accounts, he took a role in the Council of 
Pataliputra (250 b.c.e.), which formalized a schism be¬ 
tween the Sthaviras (elders) and the Mahasamghikas 
(Great Assembly). Asoka became a model of the right¬ 
eous Buddhist king, and temples to King Asoka were 
founded throughout East Asia. 

Some kings have chosen to be ordained as monks. 
Some of the Japanese emperors lived as monk-recluses 
(in their palaces). As another example, King Mongkut 
of Siam (1804-1868) was hurriedly ordained a monk 
a week before his father’s death, and was thereby shel¬ 
tered from succession struggles. Instead, Mongkut’s 
half-brother reigned for twenty-seven years, and upon 
his death, Mongkut disrobed and ascended the throne 
for a further seventeen-year reign. During his time as 
a monk, Mongkut founded a reform sect of Thai Bud¬ 
dhism, which has continued to enjoy royal favor. 

The ideal ruler 

The ideal ruler was described as cakravartin (wheel¬ 
turning king or universal ruler) and dharmaraja, or as 
a bodhisattva. Cakravartins have the thirty-two marks 
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of a great man, rule in accordance with dharma, and 
preside over an age of peace. Buddhist rulers have 
claimed the right to purify the religion and to judge 
the teachings. In China, the emperor presided over de¬ 
bates between representatives of Buddhism, Daoism, 
and Confucianism, pronouncing the winner at the end 
of the day. Various state laws provided some legal 
backing, such as tax exemptions, to monastic institu¬ 
tions. Conceding that the ruler has a legitimate role to 
play in reducing the bad karma of crime, the sangha 
has performed rituals to protect the ruler and the state. 

Many rulers in Asia, even pro-Buddhist rulers, 
have sought to control aspects of the sangha. Taking 
on the role of the cakravartin, rulers have at times 
“purged” the sangha of its “impurities” by enforcing 
stricter controls on entry (quotas on ordinations, or 
added stipulations), by extending secular law into the 
jurisdiction of the vinaya (monastic code), and by 
expelling certain monks and nuns. In some cases, 
then, attacks on clerical institutions have been 
phrased in pro-Buddhist terms. In other cases, there 
was no such rationalization and the goal was simply 
the extermination of the sangha. Such violent anti¬ 
clerical persecutions have occurred sporadically 
throughout history, but perhaps the best known in¬ 
clude the persecution during the Huichang period in 
China (ca. 842-845), the Communist-inspired icono- 
clasm of the Chinese Cultural Revolution (1966- 
1976), and the violence in Tibet since the 1950s. In 
Japan, the slaughter of monks during the civil warfare 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
anti-Buddhist movements of the early Meiji (1868- 
1870s), come to mind. 

The ideal ruler is a lavish patron, funding monastery 
construction and large publication projects. Many 
rulers in Asia have indeed donated land and other 
wealth for the establishment of monasteries, with a va¬ 
riety of motives. Undoubtedly the popular perception 
of the ruler as pious, the complicity of the monastic 
institutions in state propaganda, and the conspicuous 
displays of wealth all helped to legitimate the reign. 
The doctrine of merit (Sanskrit, punya; Chinese, 
gongde) made economic wealth religiously significant, 
as donations became the very substance of the sangha. 
The construction of large Buddha images, such as the 
colossal Buddha at Todaiji in Nara, dedicated in 752 
C.E., was also a powerful means of asserting political 
jurisdiction. The Todaiji image was built from dona¬ 
tions gathered throughout the imperial domain, and 
in both its material contributions and its iconographic 


symbolism, consolidated the sense of a unified impe¬ 
rial nation. 

The imperial states of Asia were often intimately 
involved in the process of importing the dharma. 
Even when the state ideology was non-Buddhist or 
anti-Buddhist in orientation, rulers made donations 
out of political expediency, and many officials of the 
state were committed to Buddhism in a “private” ca¬ 
pacity. Imperial women in particular were often spon¬ 
sors of Buddhism. 

Monks were sometimes desirable subjects for rulers. 
The great translator of Sanskrit texts, KumArajiva 
(350-ca. 409/413), was one of the spoils of war in 
conflicts between Chinese and Central Asian states. 
Well-traveled monks lent prestige and foreign intel¬ 
ligence to a regime; they also embodied a certain mag¬ 
ical auspiciousness. According to the account by 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) of his travels to India, rulers 
of the kingdoms he passed through often wanted him 
to stay. King Harsha (r. 606-647) paid his respects to 
Xuanzang, convened a debating tournament and de¬ 
clared him the winner, and released him only after 
much delay. When Xuanzang returned to China, he 
was welcomed by Emperor Gaozong (r. 649-683), 
who attempted to press the monk into political ser¬ 
vice. Failing that, he urged Xuanzang to record his 
travels. 

Buddhism as a political problem 

Buddhism has at times been perceived as a political 
danger. Various versions of millennial Buddhism have 
been seen as challenges to the state, and in some cases 
truly were. The idea of the decline of the dharma 
(also known by the Japanese term mappo) described 
the declining, or degenerating, capacity of human be¬ 
ings to achieve enlightenment as they grew increas¬ 
ingly remote from Sakyamuni Buddha. Various time 
frames were projected, with most orthodox estimates 
placing the decisive “end of the dharma” in the dis¬ 
tant future. However, some popular millennial move¬ 
ments have posited the arrival or imminence of the 
end. In some cases Buddhists concluded that faith in 
Amitabha Buddha was the only viable option in such 
a degenerate age, but in other cases it was believed that 
the messianic figure Maitreya was present or soon 
would be present. 

Mappo assumed political importance both as a cri¬ 
tique of government, since corrupt government was 
one indication of the decline, and also as an element 
of movements actively opposing the state. Though or- 
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thodox traditions posit the arrival of the next buddha, 
Maitreya, in the remote future, the notion of a mes- 
siah who incarnates in a corrupt world to wash away 
the existing order has been taken more immediately at 
a popular level. In the fourteenth century, the White 
Lotus society developed expectations of the imminent 
arrival of Maitreya that required a cleansing of the evil 
political regime. The White Lotus Rebellion, which oc¬ 
curred in China from 1796 to 1805, was just such an 
attempt. Many states have been suspicious of religious 
secret societies, including those with Buddhist roots. 
In some cases Buddhist institutions openly maintained 
large standing armies; in Japan, powerful monasteries 
accumulated land holdings so large that they effectively 
became feudal domains, complete with taxation and 
militias. When Japan was unified by force in the six¬ 
teenth century, it was inevitable that warlords such as 
Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) came to face Buddhist 
institutions in battle, especially the j5do shinshu. Dur¬ 
ing the Tokugawa period (1600-1868), local monas¬ 
teries and temples came to function as organs of the 
state, so that anti-Buddhism overlapped with nativism 
and new versions of Shinto. The strong association of 
Buddhism and the Tokugawa regime led to a persecu¬ 
tion and widespread destruction of Buddhism in the 
years after the Meiji restoration of 1868. 

The relations of monk and ruler 

Although the sangha has had much to gain from good 
relations with political rulers, in an ideal sense monks 
are supposed to be uninterested in material wealth. 
The legendary story of Bodhidharma meeting Em¬ 
peror Wu of the Liang (r. 502-550) has the great pa¬ 
triarch of the Chan school bluntly dismissing the 
salvific potency of all the emperor’s wealth: All the 
donations to build temples and copy scriptures pro¬ 
duced no merit at all. Furthermore, the ideal monk 
was supposed to be unaffected by the threat of vio¬ 
lence represented by the ruler. Lore has developed in 
which the heroic monk casually brushes aside any 
hint of fear. The monk Sengzhao (374-414), for ex¬ 
ample, faced with the threat of execution, recited a 
verse to the ruler: 

The four elements originally have no master; 

The five skandhas are basically empty. 

When my head meets the white blade, 

It will merely be like beheading the spring 
wind. 


Placed in a situation of conflict with the civil author¬ 
ities, threatened with the possibility of physical pun¬ 
ishment and death, Sengzhao used his words to convey 
a simple message: The body is empty, so killing me 
would be useless and cannot even frighten me; you ul¬ 
timately cannot kill me, because there is no “me” to 
kill. The basic trope then, is the use of the idea of suny- 
ata, (emptiness) during a display of virtuous bravado 
in the face of an overbearing ruler. 

This ability to speak truth to power was in part de¬ 
rived from Buddhist anthropology and the cultivation 
of nonattachment, but also from the position of the 
monk as “outside” or “beyond” the world. Indeed, at 
times the foreignness of Buddhism was embraced 
and displayed: Monks—even native-born monks— 
described themselves as fangwai zhi bin (guests from 
outside the boundaries) who come from outside the 
imperial domain. The analogy of exteriority is evident 
also in the term chujia (left the household), although 
this was also quite literally true—clerics were indeed 
absent from the home. As Stephen Teiser remarks: 
“The power of monks—their ability to enrich sub¬ 
stantially the welfare of the family—depends upon 
their social placement outside of the family” (p. 205). 
The same could be said of their placement outside of 
the political realm. 

There were moments when the ritual practices of 
clerics were in direct physical contact with other, in¬ 
compatible, systems of behavior. For example, in 
China, Confucian imperial guest ritual conflicted with 
the vinaya—as when a monk refused to bow to the 
ruler. Yet at these moments of obvious physical pres¬ 
ence, we find the otherness of the monk admitted, in¬ 
deed emphasized. The claim of belonging to some 
authority “outside the boundaries” was at the same 
time the claim to a site within the realm, from which 
to speak of the ruler as if from outside his realm. 

The strength of this assertion relied on the tradition 
of legal privileges accorded to foreign visitors (for ex¬ 
ample, visiting princes). Hereditary kinship with the 
ruler of a foreign state brought a number of privileges, 
such as partial noncompliance with imperial ritual, 
and partial extraterritoriality. Buddhist discourses of¬ 
ten analogized monks to high-ranking representatives 
of a “ruler,” the Buddha. Monks are the Buddha’s 
“sons,” his “crown princes,” and so should, by anal¬ 
ogy, have diplomatic immunity or extraterritoriality. 
Buddha is an emperor (of the dharma), and monks 
(his heirs) are princes, and thus the authoritative 
ambassadors of his words. In China, even as heaven 
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Tibetan monks demonstrating in front of the U.S. Capitol for the cause of religious freedom in Tibet in 1998. AP/Wide World Photos. 
Reproduced by permission. 


mandates just rulership ( tianming ), the just ruler re¬ 
ceives Buddha’s charge or mandate for improving so¬ 
ciety and maintaining moral conduct: The model ruler 
is a “wheel-turner” who is responsible for law and or¬ 
der. There was a division of labor between the Buddha 
and the cakravartin, with the Buddha delivering beings 
from the world to a salvation “outside the world” 
( fangwai ), and the cakravartin working “in the world” 
to reduce bad karma. 

Law and party politics 

Imperial domain requires territory and more or less 
demarcated spatial boundaries (physical or imagined), 
within which there is jurisdiction; applicable laws were 
those determined by the emperor and his ministers, 


scholars, and magistrates, and the military and police 
power needed to enforce those laws. At times the 
monastic institutions and the state contested areas of 
jurisdiction. For example, if a monk commits murder, 
the sangha is entitled to disrobe him, but not to send 
him to prison; the state may wait until the monk is dis¬ 
robed before arresting him, or may claim a right to 
reach directly into the monastery. Similarly, state law 
codes have recognized the status of the cleric in a 
variety of ways, sometimes affording the ordained a 
dispensation not to perform military service, or ac¬ 
knowledging the Buddhist educational qualification as 
equivalent to secular educational degrees. In Thailand, 
degrees from Buddhist universities have gained quali¬ 
fied recognition from the government; for example, 
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these degrees are fully accredited for those who disrobe 
and serve as military chaplains. Thai law prescribes 
penalties on those who impersonate a monk. 

There have also been explicitly Buddhist political 
parties. Soka Gakkai, a Nichiren Shoshu-derived 
movement founded in 1930 in Japan, has been politi¬ 
cally active, especially after World War II. In 1964 Soka 
Gakkai leader Ikeda Daisaku established the political 
party Komeito, formally unaffiliated but closely 
aligned with Soka Gakkai. Officially dissolved in 1994 
but reformed in 1998 as the New Komeito, it has re¬ 
mained small but influential. In Sri Lanka as well, Bud¬ 
dhist nationalism has become a powerful political 
force. In India, the lawyer and politician B. R. Ambed- 
kar (1891-1956) campaigned for the rights of un¬ 
touchables, and shortly before his death led a mass 
conversion to Buddhism. There has also been a global 
mobilization of Tibetan Buddhist adherents against the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet. These and many other 
cases show that despite elements of other-worldly 
rhetoric, Buddhism is easily enlisted in political causes. 

See also: Communism and Buddhism; Councils, Bud¬ 
dhist; Japanese Royal Family and Buddhism; King- 
ship; Law and Buddhism; Meiji Buddhist Reform; 
Millenarianism and Millenarian Movements; Monas¬ 
tic Militias; Nationalism and Buddhism; Shinto 
(Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism 
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PORTRAITURE 

Representations of monks, nuns, and members of the 
LAITY flourished in East Asian and Tibetan Buddhist 
traditions. In pre-Buddhist Han China, portraits of 
exemplary figures past and present derived from his¬ 
torical, biographical, and eulogistic texts. Ancient 
Chinese concepts of portrait are encompassed by the 
words xiang (Japanese, zo), zhen (Japanese, shin), and 
ying (Japanese, ei). Where a caption named a figure, 
both words and image called to mind the larger story 
of that individual; a likeness was not essential. Yet 
most modern definitions of portraiture mandate that 
the subject be an individual, and that the representa¬ 
tion be based on observed reality. Within Buddhist 
contexts, the word xiang also denotes buddha images 
( foxiang, Japanese, butsuzo ), as well as representations 
of local deities ( shen ; Japanese, kami). Combinations 
like zhenxiang (Japanese, shinzo), and yingxiang (Japan¬ 
ese, eizo) stress the importance of resemblance and 
truth, not merely to appearances but also to the spirit. 
Like devotional icons, portraits consecrated in formal 
ceremonies embodied the living aura of their subjects. 
As such, they too, served as the focus of offerings and 
ceremonies. 

Lineages and patriarchs 

In China early Buddhist portraiture featured genealo¬ 
gies or lineages that trace a particular history of dharma 
transmission. At the Kanjingsi cave chapel at Long- 
men (ca. 720-730), a procession of twenty-nine patri¬ 
archs of the “western lands” (i.e., India) carved in 
larger than life relief surround the central image of 
Sakyamuni. This artificial group, found in a text of the 
Northern Chan school, begins with Sakyamuni’s se¬ 
nior disciple Mahakasyapa and ends with Bodhi- 
dharma, putative founder of Chan in China. Although 
individually lifelike and varied, these depictions recall 
the Han tradition of exemplar portraits. Lineage por¬ 
traits, in both painting and sculpture, spread to both 
Japan and Tibet. In mid-eighth century Japan at 
Todaiji, the patriarchs of each of the six competing 
schools of Buddhism were painted on wooden cabi¬ 
nets holding sutras promoted by each school. Zhang 
Shengwen’s Long Roll of Buddhist Images (1173—1176, 
National Palace Museum, Taipei), painted for the 
kingdom of Dali in southwestern China, incorporated 
a succession of Chan portraits showing each master 
seated in a landscape setting. In Tibet, the founders of 
the four Tibetan orders appeared as the large central 
figure in thang kas (thanka ; painted hanging scrolls), 
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surrounded by smaller depictions of their teachers and 
Buddhist deities. No matter how convincing or lifelike, 
such images were imaginary and deified representa¬ 
tions of semilegendary and long-dead masters created 
to legitimize particular lineages. 

The impulse to remember and venerate the sanctity 
of one’s own teacher led to the creation of individual 
portraits from life and the writing of hagiographies. 
Numerous Chinese tales and images exemplify efforts 
to preserve the corpses of venerated saints, both 
through natural mummification and a complex prac¬ 
tice of preservation by desiccation and cloth soaked in 
lacquer. Corpses encased in such a coating, placed 
within sutra-mausoleums or separate temple halls, be¬ 
came objects of veneration for both temple and pil¬ 
grims. The mummy of the sixth Chan patriarch 
Huineng (ca. 638-713) is the most famous extant ex¬ 
ample, while the life-sized hollow dry lacquer image of 
Ganjin (Chinese, Jianzhen; 688-763) may be an ex¬ 
ample of a sculpted image substituted for a “failed 
mummy.” At Toshodaiji in Nara, Japan, Ganjin’s por¬ 
trait served as a relic of the strong connection between 
a revered teacher and his surviving students, as well as 
a portrait of the temple’s founder. In the thirteenth 
century, Vinaya school revivalists venerated Ganjin as 
their patriarch and erected a portrait hall for the im¬ 
age. Many portraits of individual monks commemo¬ 
rate their leadership talents and patronage activities, as 
for instance Hongbian (late ninth century), whose clay 
portrait was installed in a small chapel at Dunhuang. 
Not a mummy, the image contained a bag of ashes, 
while a record of his activities was inscribed in a neigh¬ 
boring chapel. 

A conflation of these strains of portraiture appears 
with Kukai (774-835), who studied Zhenyan (Shin- 
gon Buddhism, Japan) teachings in Chang’an from 
804 to 806. Kukai brought back to Japan seven life-size 
individually painted portraits of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors that incorporated written biographies. After 
Kukai’s death, his followers added his own portrait to 
make a set of eight Shingon patriarchs. These paint¬ 
ings were copied and disseminated to Shingon temples 
throughout Japan, where they became an essential 
component in main halls and on pagoda walls. 

Portraiture blossomed in thirteenth-century Japan 
as a result of an increased awareness of Buddhist his¬ 
tory and fresh contact with Chinese teachers. Students 
of Pure Land, Vinaya, and Chan teachings brought 
back portraits of their teachers from China. These de¬ 


picted formally dressed abbots seated in elaborate 
cloth-decorated chairs, holding attributes of their sta¬ 
tus and character. Often drawn from life, these paint¬ 
ings frequently bore inscriptions by the sitter. These 
individual portraits were venerated in Japanese mo¬ 
nasteries, and when the subject died, they became the 
focus of memorial ceremonies. As the lineages of these 
teachers spread throughout Japan, copies prolifer¬ 
ated. At some temples, separate portrait/memorial 
halls enshrined painted or sculpted images of 
founders. Perhaps the strongest manifestations of the 
lineage/memorial portrait tradition are the countless 
portraits of Chan abbots. Abbot portraits occupied 
central altar space in the various subtemples of Zen 
monasteries in Japan, where sculpted founder por¬ 
traits replaced buddha images as the central object of 
devotion. 

Donors and lay believers 

Buddhist portraiture was not confined to representa¬ 
tions of lineages, patriarchs, and abbots. In ancient In¬ 
dia, famous lay patrons, both men and women, 
abound in illustrated narratives, occasionally with 
identifying inscriptions. Relief carved images of lay pa¬ 
trons also appear on the gates to stupa mounds. While 
neither of these types of representation qualify as por¬ 
traiture, they can be seen as precursors to donor im¬ 
ages of royalty and prominent families found in the 
cave-chapels of Dunhuang and Longmen in China. At 
the Potala in Lhasa, a large ninth-century sculpted 
statue of King Srong btsan sgam po (Songtsen Gampo, 
ca. 627-649) suggests that the making of sculpted 
donor portraits may have been more common than 
extant evidence suggests. Many of the workshop- 
produced paintings found at Dunhuang depict generic 
lay donors, with space left to record names, dates, and 
vows. The genres of ancestor and commemorative 
portraits flourished in China long after Buddhism 
waned among the elite classes. 

In Japan, however, portraits of the lay elite survive 
in considerable numbers. Numerous sculpted portraits 
of Prince Shotoku (574-622) at different ages com¬ 
memorate his role in establishing Buddhism. The hol¬ 
low bodies of the sculptures often contain copies of the 
sutras he promulgated, as well as donations from pa¬ 
trons. Several pious emperors received the tonsure 
upon abdicating the throne; thus their portraits show 
them with shaven heads in monk’s clothing. Their de¬ 
scendants enshrined these portraits in private chapels 
or in temples they founded. 
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Throughout Japan’s medieval period, numerous 
portraits of the aristocratic and military elite were cre¬ 
ated at their deaths to be hung in mortuary temples 
( bodaiji ). Documentary sources tell of painters sum¬ 
moned to sketch their likenesses, either before or after 
death. These sketches served as the basis for life-size 
portraits, usually painted but occasionally carved. 
Family memorial portraits also included representa¬ 
tions of prominent women, retired empresses and mil¬ 
itary wives, and even boys who had died young. The 
portraits frequently incorporated written biographies 
or eulogies, or the Buddhist name conferred on the de¬ 
ceased. Although memorial portraits depict their sub¬ 
jects in finery appropriate to their station, such 
portraits were not secular in function or place of dis¬ 
play. The families of the deceased provided material 
support, often including the personal possessions of 
the deceased, to these mortuary temples for memorial 
ceremonies as well as care of family burial sites. 

See also: Arhat Images; Bodhisattva Images; Buddha, 
Life of the, in Art; Chan Art; China, Buddhist Art in; 
Japan, Buddhist Art in 
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POTALA 

The Potala palace, one of Tibet’s largest and best 
known landmarks, is an enormous fortresslike struc¬ 
ture located in the Tibetan capital Lhasa. The Potala 
served as the winter residence of the Dalai Lamas and 
as the locus of the Tibetan government from the sev¬ 
enteenth century to the fourteenth Dalai Lama’s flight 
from Tibet in 1959. In thirteen floors said to contain 
more than one thousand rooms, the Potala encom¬ 
passes an elaborate conglomeration of residential 
chambers, reception and assembly halls, temples, reli¬ 
quary chapels, monastic quarters, and offices. Located 
atop a small hill called Mar po ri on the northwestern 
edge of Lhasa, the palace’s full name is the Summit 
Palace of Potala (Rtse po ta la’i pho brang). The name 
refers to Mount Potalaka in India, which is revered 
as the abode of the compassionate bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, who is believed to manifest in the fig¬ 
ure of the Dalai Lamas. 

The earliest foundations of the palace date to the 
Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po (r. ca. 614-650), 
who moved his capital to Lhasa from the south, erect¬ 
ing an eleven-storied structure on Mar po ri in 637 that 
served as the center for his court. Some ten centuries 
later, in 1645, the fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) began 
renovations to this structure, planning a new ecclesi¬ 
astic residence and offices for the Dga’ ldan pho 
brang—the central Tibetan government—all to be 
moved from the nearby ’Bras spungs (pronounced 
Drepung) Monastery. These additions included the so- 
called White Palace, composed mainly of administra¬ 
tive and residential quarters, and the upper Red Palace 
containing rooms used for religious purposes, which 
now include the reliquary tombs of the fifth and sev¬ 
enth through thirteenth Dalai Lamas. Construction 
continued for many decades and was not finished un¬ 
til the close of the seventeenth century. According to 
Tibetan histories, the fifth Dalai Lama’s adroit regent 
Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho (1653-1705) kept news of the 
hierarch’s death secret for more than twelve years in 
order to bring this monumental project to completion. 
Jesuit missionaries Albert Dorville and Johannes Grue- 
ber published sketches of the partially erected Potala 
palace, which they witnessed while passing through 
Lhasa in 1661. 

For nearly three hundred years, the Potala served as 
an epicenter of Tibetan religious and political power. 
The outer facade was shelled by occupying Chinese 
troops in 1959, the time of the fourteenth Dalai Lama’s 
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The Potala palace is the traditional residence of the dalai lamas in Lhasa, Tibet. © Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


flight into exile in India. Since then, much of the Shol 
village, a frequent destination of the flamboyant sixth 
Dalai Lama (1683-1707), located at the palace’s foot, 
has been systematically dismantled. Although the 
Potala’s structural damage was subsequently repaired, 
the vacant palace remains a potent symbol for the ab¬ 
sence of Tibet’s principal religious and political leader. 

The Potala’s massive structure also continues to play 
a central part in contemporary Tibetan religious prac¬ 
tice. It forms the northern boundary of the large cir- 
cumambulation route around Lhasa called the gling 
skor (pronounced ling khor) or sanctuary circuit. Pil¬ 
grims visit the palace daily, winding through its many 
inner chambers, reciting prayers and presenting offer¬ 
ings at its many hundreds of shrines. In 1994 the Potala 
was named a UNESCO World Heritage Site. 

See also: Tibet 
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PRAJNA (WISDOM) 

With karuna (compassion), prajna (wisdom) is one of 
two virtues universally affirmed by Buddhists. Broadly, 
prajna is correct discernment of any object; specifi¬ 
cally, it is intellectual and experiential insight into so- 
teriologically significant truths, whether metaphysical 
(e.g., categories of dharmas, the functioning of karma, 
the realms of samsara) or ontological (e.g., no-self, 
emptiness, the natural purity of mind). Virtually all 
Buddhist traditions affirm that wisdom is a prerequi¬ 
site to enlightenment, and that a buddha possesses the 
maximum possible wisdom, or gnosis (jnana). 

Like many Indian religious teachers of his era, the 
Buddha apparently regarded the “sentient condition” 
(repeated, uncontrolled rebirth in unsatisfactory 
realms) as rooted primarily in misapprehension of 
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reality. For early Buddhists, ignorance (avidya) was, 
with desire and aversion, one of the three poisons that 
perpetuate SAMSARA, the cycle of rebirth; it was also 
the first of the twelve factors of pratityasamutpada 
(dependent origination) that account for continued 
rebirth. This ignorance misconstrues both the details 
and the ultimate nature of the world and of persons. 
In particular, the belief that one is or has a permanent, 
independent self leads to desire and aversion, thence 
to unskillful actions and unpleasant results, including 
rebirth. In fact, both philosophical and meditative in¬ 
vestigation reveals that, because there is nothing any¬ 
where in the conditioned world that is permanent, 
there can be no such self. The recognition of this fact 
of no-self (anatman) is the antidote to ignorance, that 
is, wisdom. When one realizes experientially, with in¬ 
sight meditation founded on one-pointed concentra¬ 
tion, that there is no self, one no longer creates desire 
or aversion for the sake of that self, and one begins to 
uproot defilements, becoming an arya, whose enlight¬ 
enment is assured. 

In Theravada and other mainstream Buddhist 
texts, both canonical and commentarial, wisdom is, 
with morality ( slla) and concentration (samadhi), one 
of three indispensable Buddhist trainings. Wisdom it¬ 
self is commonly divided into that gained through 
study of written and oral teachings, reflection upon the 
meaning of those teachings, and meditative internal¬ 
ization of those meanings. This list and its sequencing 
show that in most Buddhist contexts both philosoph¬ 
ical and experiential wisdom were valued, but that 
experiential wisdom, gained through insight medita¬ 
tion, was considered superior. Most great Theravada and 
Sravakayana texts—from the Sutra and Abhidharma 
Pitakas to scholastic masterworks such as Bud- 
dhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga (Path to Purification) and 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya (Treasury of 
Abhidharma) (both ca. fifth century c.E.)—provided a 
more or less systematic categorization of the dharmas 
or phenomena into which Buddhists analyze reality, 
while also stressing the limitations of intellectualism 
and the necessity for meditative scrutiny of oneself and 
the world, especially so as to negate the idea of a sub¬ 
sisting self. 

Despite caveats about scholasticism, Theravada and 
Sravakayana philosophers sometimes reified dharmas 
and their categorizations, and many Mahayana texts 
evidently were written to counter this tendency. The 
earliest and most influential was the Prajnaparamita 
literature, which focused on wisdom as the sixth and 
culminating paramita (perfection) that a bod- 


hisattva must master en route to full buddhahood. 
This literature described wisdom as the nonconceptual 
realization that not just the self, but the very dharmas 
that constitute the person and the world are intrinsi¬ 
cally empty. The bodhisattva must also perfect such 
methods (upaya) as generosity, morality, patience, ef¬ 
fort, and contemplation, but does so while bearing in 
mind their emptiness. Other Mahayana sutras pro¬ 
moted wisdom in other ways, seeing it as the realiza¬ 
tion of nonduality, sameness, lack of intrinsic nature, 
mind-only, the interpenetration of all dharmas, or the 
stainless primordial mind. However they described the 
object of wisdom, these sutras shared an emphasis on 
the ultimate inconceivability of reality and the primacy 
of experiential over intellectual approaches to wisdom. 

Far from ending philosophical debate, however, the 
Mahayana sutras spawned countless commentaries 
and treatises, which systematically analyzed both the 
subjective and objective aspects of wisdom, from Yo- 
gacAra school enumerations of types of conscious¬ 
ness, to Pramana school analyses of epistemic 
authority, Madhyamaka school debates about the 
place of reason in arguments for emptiness, and 
TATHAGATAGARBHA- tradition evocations of a pure 
buddha-wisdom lying dormant in every sentient be¬ 
ing. Scholar-monks examined the relation of wisdom 
to bodhicitta, compassion, and skillful means; the way 
to arrive at a “middle view” that avoided the extremes 
of eternalism and nihilism; the balance to be struck in 
meditation between concentration and analysis; and 
what is known by a buddha’s perfect gnosis. By the late 
first millennium C.E., north India was dotted with great 
monastic universities emphasizing a scholarly ap¬ 
proach to wisdom. 

Not surprisingly, countercurrents developed. East 
Asian Chan traditions focused on direct transmission 
and nonconceptual realization of perfect wisdom. In¬ 
dian and Tibetan tantric movements developed dra¬ 
matic ritual and meditative practices to bring about 
a wisdom consciousness that simultaneously realizes 
emptiness, sees forms, and experiences bliss. Chan and 
tantric traditions themselves sometimes embraced 
scholasticism, and were in turn reformed by contempla- 
tives, such as Huineng (638-713) in the Chan school 
and Saraha (late first millennium c.e.) in Tantra, 
who sought to return wisdom to its home in non¬ 
conceptual meditative experience. Meditative schools, 
however, sometimes adopted irrationalism or anti- 
nomianism, and so were opposed by others, includ¬ 
ing Zongmi (780-841) in China and Tsong kha pa 
(1357-1419) in Tibet, who insisted that philosophical 
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training was a prerequisite to attaining experiential 
wisdom through meditation. 

Wisdom was not restricted to philosophers and 
contemplatives; it became accessible to ordinary Bud¬ 
dhists through art and ritual. Content aside, texts were 
often believed to impart wisdom and protective power 
simply by virtue of being containers of the dharma, 
and they were worshipped accordingly. Certain doc¬ 
trinal formulas were inscribed on steles and statuary; 
for example, “Of those dharmas arising from causes, 
the tathagata has described the cause, and also their 
cessation—thus spoke the Great Ascetic.” Wisdom was 
condensed into dharanIs and mantras, which evoked 
power and knowledge in the practitioner, and served 
as purifiers in confession rituals. Wisdom also was 
deified, sometimes as male, as in the bodhisattva 
Manjusri, whose widespread cult is centered at Wu- 
taishan in China, but more often as female, as in Pra- 
jnaparamita, who is “mother of the Buddhas,” or 
VajrayoginI, who symbolizes the tantric gnosis experi¬ 
encing emptiness and bliss simultaneously. 

Wisdom remains central to contemporary Bud¬ 
dhism, especially as Buddhist traditions enter the mod¬ 
ern world. Insight meditation ( vipassana ) is practiced 
more widely than ever before, Buddhist views are com¬ 
pared with one another and with Western ideologies, 
and old debates continue about how to describe the 
object of wisdom, balance intellectual and experiential 
approaches to wisdom, and apply wisdom to living life 
in the world with real intelligence and freedom. 

See also: Bodhicitta (Thought of Awakening) 
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PRAJNAPARAMITA LITERATURE 

One of the earliest records of the Mahayana school’s 
discourse in Indian Buddhism is to be found in the 
family of texts known as the Prajhaparamita, often 
translated as “Perfection of Wisdom.” These texts ap¬ 
pear in several forms. Some were similar in content but 
were characterized by expansion. Titles were later 
added to these expansions, based on the length of each. 
The oldest of this group was designated as 8,000 lines 
and the largest as 100,000. There were those number¬ 
ing 18,000 and 25,000 lines. Another group of texts was 
formed in the opposite fashion, by contraction. The 
great length of the earlier texts created problems of 
how to preserve and use documents that covered hun¬ 
dreds of palm leaves or strips of birch bark. One 
solution was to look for ways to present the core of 
the teaching in shortened formats. Out of this grew 
the texts that are most often recited in monasteries 
and Buddhist ceremonies in East Asia, the so-called 
Diamond Sutra and Heart Sutra. One further de¬ 
velopment was added by the tantric movement. In this 
form, mantras and dharani dominated, and the 
smallest of the contractions appeared in which the 
doctrine of the Prajhaparamita was contained in the 
single letter A. 

There is very little known about the community of 
monastics who produced these texts that were to be¬ 
come a primary source for Mahayana development. 
The lack of inscriptions, archeological finds, and 
mixed reports from early Chinese pilgrims suggest 
that the documents were not the result of a large in¬ 
stitutional structure. From internal evidence within 
the texts that gave high praise to the practice of mak¬ 
ing written copies, it may be that this discourse was 
transmitted mainly through the emerging technology 
of writing. The early years of Buddhism, after the time 
of the Buddha, was based on an oral tradition and a 
large organization of monasteries. The use of written 
manuscripts may have allowed a small group to dis- 
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seminate these particular ideas without reliance on 
more traditional oral methods. 

Within the texts, the teaching is mainly done 
through the use of dialogue between well-known fig¬ 
ures, including the Buddha and his major followers. 
The subject matter revolves around long established 
debates over the nature of perception and cognition. 
The list of terms seldom varies from the Matrka (seed) 
categories set up in the abhidharma groups. The in¬ 
novation found in the Prajnaparamita is the emphasis 
given to the momentary and unique nature of each 
moment of cognition and the insights regarding this 
process achieved by a special group of adepts known 
as BODHISATTVAS. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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PRATIMOKSA 

The pratimoksa (Pali, patimokkha), presumably the old¬ 
est section of the vinaya, contains the disciplinary code 
that regulates the life of the sangha, the Buddhist 
monastic community. The etymology of the term 
pratimoksa is uncertain, but it denotes the highest stan¬ 
dard of conduct for Buddhist monastics. In the early 
days of the Buddhist community, the pratimoksa was 
apparently a simple profession of faith in the Buddha’s 
primary teachings that was recited periodically by the 
expanding sangha. Later, the term came to refer to the 
corpus of disciplinary rules that developed gradually 
over time as the sangha grew and regulations were for¬ 
mulated in response to specific incidents of misconduct. 

The pratimoksa is recited twice a month, on the 
full moon and new moon days, at an observance 
known as sangha posadha (Pali, uposatha). This ob¬ 


servance is a rite of confession in which the actual con¬ 
fession of faults precedes the recitation of precepts and 
declaration of purity. The Bhiksupratimoksa is recited 
by fully ordained monks and the BhiksunTpratimoksa 
is recited by fully ordained nuns in separate obser¬ 
vances; novices and laypeople are not permitted to at¬ 
tend. The semimonthly obligatory recitation of the 
pratimoksa is a means of reviewing the ethical guide¬ 
lines and rules of etiquette that the monks and nuns 
voluntarily agree to observe, and a time for them to 
reaffirm their purity with regard to the prohibitions. 
This liturgical observance, conducted within a slma 
(ritually established boundary), is a way to ensure har¬ 
mony within the sangha and between the sangha and 
the laity. Rituals of REPENTANCE and CONFESSION and 
specific procedures for expiating offenses are pre¬ 
scribed. The importance of the precepts is evident in 
the Buddha’s declaration that the pratimoksa would 
guide the sangha after he passed away. 

The pratimoksa precepts found in the vinaya 
(monastic discipline) regulate the lives of Buddhist 
monastics who have received the upasampada (full 
ordination), as well as novices and probationers who 
are in training. The precepts give detailed instructions 
that regulate ethical decision making, food, clothing, 
shelter, furnishings, and other material requisites, as 
well as the rules that govern etiquette and personal in¬ 
teractions. The extant texts of all schools of vinaya list 
five categories of precepts that are common to both 
bhiksus and bhiksunls: (1) parajika (defeats that en¬ 
tail expulsion from the sangha, such as killing a hu¬ 
man being or engaging in sexual intercourse); (2) 
sahghavasesa (remainders that entail suspension, 
such as acting as a go-between or baselessly accusing 
someone of a parajika); (3) nihsargika-pdtayantika 
(abandoning downfalls that entail forfeiture, such as 
keeping excess robes or engaging in business activities); 
(4) patayantika (propelling downfalls or lapses, such 
as intentionally telling a lie or eating at an improper 
time); and (5) saiksa (faults or misdeeds, such as wear¬ 
ing the robes improperly or eating in a careless fash¬ 
ion). There is one additional category for bhiksus, the 
two aniyatadharma (individually confessed downfalls), 
and one for bhiksunls, the eight pratidesanlya (offenses 
requiring confession). The seven adhikarana-samatha 
(methods of resolving disputes) are included in the 
pratimoksas of both bhiksus and bhiksunls. These 
seven methods include assembling the parties to the 
dispute, remembering events, admitting one’s respon¬ 
sibility, resolving matters by a majority decision, and 
so forth. 
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Diverse schools of vinaya ( nikayas ) developed in In¬ 
dia within a few hundred years after the Buddha’s 
parinirvana, but the pratimoksa rules and procedures 
of all these schools are thought to derive from the rules 
of discipline that were originally recited at the first of 
the Buddhist councils. Although the substance of the 
precepts is fundamentally the same, the specific num¬ 
bers of precepts vary slightly from one school to an¬ 
other, for a variety of reasons. For example, (1) local 
communities had different interpretations of monas¬ 
tic discipline and there was no central authority to ad¬ 
judicate them; (2) the precepts were transmitted orally 
and in different languages for several hundred years 
before they were written down; and (3) as the Bud¬ 
dhist community spread to different geographical and 
cultural areas, some precepts were adjusted in accor¬ 
dance with local customs. These schools are in almost 
complete agreement concerning the precepts, exhibit¬ 
ing only minor differences. 

Of the roughly eighteen schools of vinaya that de¬ 
veloped in India, three lineages of pratimoksa are still 
in existence today. The Theravada Vinaya is preserved 
in Pali and practiced by bhiksus in Bangladesh, Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Sri Lanka; although the 
Bhiksunlpratimoksa exists in Pali, there is no living 
lineage of bhiksunls in the Theravada tradition. The 
Dharmaguptaka-vinaya is preserved in Chinese and 
practiced by bhiksus and bhiksunls in China, Japan, Ko¬ 
rea, Taiwan, and Vietnam. The Mulasarvastivada- 
vinaya is preserved in Tibetan and practiced by 
bhiksus in Bhutan, the Indian Himalayas, Mongolia, 
Nepal, and Tibet; although the Bhiksunlpratimoksa ex¬ 
ists in Tibetan, there is no living lineage of bhiksunls in 
the Tibetan tradition. In the Theravada tradition, there 
are 227 precepts for bhiksus and 311 for bhiksunls; in 
the Dharmagupta, there are 250 for bhiksus and 348 
for bhiksunls; and in the Mulasarvastivada, there are 
258 for bhiksus and 354 for bhiksunls. 

The Bhiksunlpratimoksa-sutra exists in all three of 
these vinaya schools, but a living lineage of bhiksunls 
exists only in the Dharmagupta school. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of bhiksunls in China, Korea, Taiwan, and 
Vietnam today regulate their lives by the Bhiksunl- 
prdtimoksa of the Dharmagupta school. In all three 
extant vinaya schools, the number of precepts for 
bhiksunls is considerably greater than for bhiksus. The 
Bhiksu Sangha was quite well organized and influen¬ 
tial by the time the Bhiksunl Sangha was established 
five or six years later, so the bhiksunls were naturally 
expected to follow the majority of the bhiksus pre¬ 
cepts, in addition to new precepts occasioned by spe¬ 


cific misbehavior among the nuns. In the first cate¬ 
gory of precepts, the pdrdjikas, there are four that are 
common to both bhiksus and bhiksunls. They are to 
refrain from: (1) sexual intercourse, (2) taking what 
is not given, (3) taking a human life, and (4) telling 
lies, especially about one’s spiritual attainments. The 
four additional pdrdjikas for bhiksunls are to refrain 
from: (5) bodily contact with a lustful man; (6) ar¬ 
ranging to meet a man with amorous intentions; (7) 
concealing a pdrajika of another bhiksunl; and (8) 
obeying a bhiksu who has been expelled from the 
sangha. Of the second category of precepts, sahgh- 
avasesas, bhiksus in all schools have thirteen, whereas 
bhiksunls in the Dharmagupta and Theravada have 
seventeen, and bhiksunls in the Mulasarvastivada have 
twenty. Some sahghavasesas are similar for bhiksus 
and bhiksunls (e.g., acting as a go-between, baselessly 
accusing someone of a pdrajika, refusing to accept ad¬ 
monishments, creating a schism in the sangha), while 
others are dissimilar. 

Broadly interpreted, there are eight types of 
pratimoksa precepts: bhiksu (fully ordained monk), 
bhiksunl (fully ordained nun), siksamand (probation¬ 
ary nun), sramanera (male novice), sramanerika (fe¬ 
male novice), updsaka (layman), upasikd (laywoman), 
and upavdsatha (one-day lay observance). There is no 
counterpart to the siksamand (probationary nun) or¬ 
dination for monks. The first seven categories of 
pratimoksa precepts generally entail a lifetime com¬ 
mitment, except in countries such as Thailand where 
temporary ordination is offered. The eighth type of 
pratimoksa precepts, upavdsatha, is the observance of 
eight precepts for twenty-four hours by laypeople. The 
aim of all types of pratimoksa precepts is to cultivate 
restraint of the senses as a means to achieve liberation. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; Festivals and Calendri- 
cal Rituals 
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PRATlTYASAMUTPADA 
(DEPENDENT ORIGINATION) 

The theory of dependent origination ( pratityasamut- 
pada; Pali: paticcasamuppada), which literally means 
“arising on the ground of a preceding cause,” could 
well be considered the common denominator of all 
Buddhist traditions throughout the world, whether 
Theravada, Mahayana, or Vajrayana. The canoni¬ 
cal texts of the Theravada tradition portray Sariputra 
(the Buddha’s disciple) as saying that “whoever un¬ 
derstands dependent origination understands the 
teaching of the Buddha, and whoever understands the 
teaching of the Buddha understands dependent origi¬ 
nation” (M. i, 190-191). In the Vajrayana tradition, a 
similar view is expressed by the fourteenth Dalai Lama 
(1935- ) who stated in his 1990 book, Freedom in Ex¬ 
ile, that the fundamental precept of Buddhism is this 
law of dependent origination. No matter what the tra¬ 
dition, one can clearly see the importance attributed 
to the theory: It renders it a fundamental tenet of Bud¬ 
dhism, indispensable for realizing and understanding 
the implications of Buddhist philosophy. 

The theory of dependent origination is usually 
divided into twelve links ( nidana ), each of which 
conditions the following link. The order presented in 
Table 1 is traditionally refered to as the normal order 
(anuloma ), which illustrates the process of the devel¬ 
opment of samsara. The pratityasamutpada is also 
often presented soteriologically in reverse order 
(pratiloma ), which simply indicates that if one link is 
eradicated, the next is also eradicated. 

The chain of dependent origination is often ap¬ 
proached as a causal theory. One usually speaks of 


TABLE 1 


The twelve links of the chain of dependent origination 

1.Ignorance 

2. Karmic activities 

PAST 

3. Consciousness 

4. Mind and matter 

5. Six sense-doors 

6. Contact 

7. Sensation 

8. Craving 

9. Attachment 

PRESENT 

10. Becoming 


11. Birth; rebirth 

12. Old age, death 

FUTURE 


causality when one says “there being this, that ap¬ 
pears.” Yet it is necessary to stress that a substantial 
“cause” from which the “effect” was generated cannot 
be deduced from dependent origination. The Samyut- 
tanikaya (Connected Discourses; S.ii.87-88) explains 
that fertile soil, water, and light are necessary condi¬ 
tions for the growth of a sapling, but none of these 
factors alone will yield the expected result. Similarly, 
each of the links of the chain of dependent origina¬ 
tion is necessary for the production of the next ele¬ 
ment, yet none can definitely be perceived as sufficient 
on its own. 

Since this complex chain of causation is always said 
to give rise to suffering, the deactivation of any of the 
twelve links of this chain is bound to break the causal 
process and to eliminate suffering. According to the 
Pali canon, both the chain of dependent origination 
and the five skandha (aggregate) are responsible for 
suffering. The Buddha stated repeatedly that the root 
of all suffering lies in the five aggregates, which repre¬ 
sent the psychophysical constituents of the individual. 
This is further evidenced by the Mahdvagga of the 
Anguttaranikaya (Discourses Increasing by One), where 
an intimate relation between the five aggregates and 
the theory of dependent origination is established. In 
this specific discourse, a description of the four no¬ 
ble truths is offered in terms of dependent origina¬ 
tion. Therein, the first noble truth follows the standard 
canonical rendering and ends with the following 
phrase: “in short, the five aggregates are suffering” (A. 
i, 177). Yet the description of the two following truths 
does not comply with the paradigmatic rendition. 
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Instead, they are depicted in terms of the theory of de¬ 
pendent origination. The noble truth concerned with 
the arising of suffering is simply explained by the 
pratltyasamutpada in normal order ( anuloma ), while 
the noble truth of cessation of suffering is defined by 
dependent origination in reverse order ( pratiloma ). It 
is clear then that dependent origination, traditionally 
seen as an explanation for the arising and the eradica¬ 
tion of suffering, is intimately related to the theory of 
the five aggregates. 

The Theravada tradition holds that certain links of 
the chain of causation are limited either to the past, 
present, or future. In other words, and as illustrated in 
Table 1, different links constitute different temporal 
divisions. Although this chronological division is not 
expressed explicitly in the Pali canonical literature it¬ 
self, it is supported by the Abhidhammatthasangaha 
(Compendium of Philosophy ) of Anuruddha, a South 
Indian Buddhist philosopher (ca. eleventh-twelfth 
century c.e.). What is unclear, however, is the delin¬ 
eation and theoretical distinction among these three 
divisions. Since the past is nothing but the aging of the 
present, and the present the actualization of the future, 
each temporal division has to be seen as the para¬ 
phrasing of, or a different perspective on, the two other 
divisions. Since these divisions are merely arbitrary, the 
links of dependent origination that were classified un¬ 
der a certain time period could have been easily clas¬ 
sified under another. What comes under “past” could 
have been under “future” or “present,” and vice versa. 
Therefore, it becomes evident that elements belonging 
to a specific time period represent a process similar to 
the one reflected by the elements belonging to another. 
Ignorance and karmic activities operate on the same 
principles as birth and old age and death, and as the 
eight middle links. The physical and psychological el¬ 
ements at work in the individual remain the same 
whether in the past, present, or future. Stated differ¬ 
ently, the theory of dependent origination could run 
thus: Within one life span (links 11-12; birth and old 
age and death), one keeps generating karmic activities 
(link 2) because of ignorance (link 1), and this gener¬ 
ation of karmic activities due to ignorance is more eas¬ 
ily understandable by examining the process described 
by the eight middle links. 

Equally striking is that the division of the chain of 
causation into three time periods implies the presence 
of the five aggregates in each of these periods, since an 
“individual” (composed of the five aggregates) must 
experience this process within each of the periods; this 
is the perspective put forth by Vasubandhu (fourth 


century c.e.) in his AbhidharmakOsabhasya (AbhK. 
iii, 20). This suggests that the theory of dependent 
origination is not merely a soteriological tool, indi¬ 
cating how the individual ought to proceed in order 
to attain liberation from the causal process of samsara, 
but also a psychological chart mapping the working 
of the mind. 

See also: Duhkha (Suffering) 
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PRATYEKABUDDHA 

In the early tradition of the Pali canon the paccek- 
abuddha (Sanskrit, pratyekabuddha) refers to a male 
individual who has attained enlightenment or insight 
(bodhi ; hence, buddha) by himself. In contrast to a sam- 
masambuddha (Sanskrit, samyaksambuddha ), which is 
a completely enlightened person, a pratyekabuddha 
keeps enlightenment for himself ( pratyeka ) and does 
not embark on a career of preaching it to others. In 
early Buddhist cosmology, buddha era and non- 
buddha era follow each other. During a buddha era, 
an enlightened being like the historical Buddha (Sid- 
dhartha Gautama) is born, attains enlightenment, and 
eventually preaches the four noble truths that he 
has discovered. He then starts a dispensation on the 
basis of his compassion for other suffering beings. A 
pratyekabuddha also attains enlightenment by his 
own effort, but does not have the energy to preach or 
establish a Buddhist dispensation because, as the 
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canonical texts explain, he lacks the compassion of a 
fully enlightened buddha. Even so, he is considered a 
teacher, albeit a silent one, teaching by the example of 
his life and actions. 

The figure of the pratyekabuddha may have been 
the result of integration in early Buddhist history of 
pre-Buddhist ascetics, who had been revered by the 
people as saints and sages. By incorporating them into 
Buddhist history, early Buddhist communities were 
able to establish a kind of continuity with the pre- 
Buddhist period. At the same time, they were able to 
acknowledge the possibility of enlightened persons in 
other eras and cultures. 

Pratyekabuddhas therefore have a special, but lim¬ 
ited, place in Buddhist ideology. A fully enlightened 
person, a buddha, finds the eternal truths of the Bud¬ 
dhist message by himself and starts a period of Bud¬ 
dhism. A pratyekabuddha, on the other hand, will not 
preach and will have no followers. Like a pratyek¬ 
abuddha, an arhat is a person who attains the high¬ 
est state of enlightenment. However, according to 
Buddhist tradition, the arhat did not reach this stage 
by his or her own efforts, but rather came to under¬ 
stood the four noble truths and traveled the path as 
taught by the Buddhist tradition. In the Mahayana 
tradition, the paths of arhat, pratyekabuddha, and 
buddha are initially all considered as leading to nir¬ 
vana, but the path of a buddha is believed to be the 
only worthy goal, the One Vehicle of Supreme Bud- 
dhahood, which will eventually be attained by all. 

See also: Ascetic Practices; Buddhahood and Buddha 
Bodies 
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PRATYUTPANNASAMADHI-SUTRA 

Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra, an early Mahayana med¬ 
itation text, was first translated into Chinese by 
Lokaksema in 179 c.E. The full Sanskrit title is Pratyut- 
panna-buddha-sammukha-avasthita-samadhi-sutra, 


which translates as “the scripture of the meditation in 
which one comes face-to-face with the buddhas of the 
present,” that is, buddhas now inhabiting other worlds. 
The principal objectives of this encounter are to hear 
the dharma from the buddha of one’s choice and to be 
reborn with him in his world after death. The text’s 
use of Amitabha in Sukhavatl as a paradigm case sug¬ 
gests links with Pure Land Buddhism, but practi¬ 
tioners may seek to encounter and be taught by any 
buddha of the present. The sutra thus provides a means 
and a rationale for continuing scriptural revelation. 
After purifying themselves, practitioners meditate on 
the buddha’s virtues and visualize his physical person 
(using the standard list of thirty-two marks and eighty 
features), while seated facing the appropriate direction 
(e.g., west for Amitabha). Doing this continuously for 
up to seven days and nights, they eventually see the de¬ 
sired vision, either in the waking state or in dreams. 
Interestingly, the sutra itself undercuts an excessively 
literal understanding of the process or undue emo¬ 
tional attachment to its results by deconstructing them 
in terms of the doctrine of sunyata (emptiness), thus 
representing a merging of various currents of Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhist thought and practice. 

Evidence for the practice in India is slim, although 
many sources extol the salvific value of such visions of 
the buddhas. In East Asia, however, the pratyutpan- 
nasamadhi and its derivatives are well attested elements 
in the meditative and ritual repertoire of Buddhism. 
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PRAYER 

Buddhists, like many other religious people, usually 
pray to someone or something, and they pray for the 
realization of certain goals. Sometimes Buddhists pray 
using their body alone (a simple bow in front of an 
altar); sometimes they use words (the recitation of a 
verse of homage or devotion, a verbal petition or a 
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supplication). Buddhist prayer can also be done in the 
mind. Buddhists pray in private, individually in pub¬ 
lic, or together with others as a joint activity. 

Buddhists pray to a variety of beings, both human 
and nonhuman. The object of prayer can be the his¬ 
torical Buddha, or one of a seemingly infinite number 
of transhistorical buddhas or bodhisattvas. When 
Theravada Buddhists, for example, prostrate before a 
Buddha statue, this might be considered an act of pray¬ 
ing with the body. If, in addition, they chant the most 
famous Pali worship formula, “Homage to the worthy 
one, the lord, the completely awakened one,” that 
might be considered to involve a verbal prayer as well. 
If this is further accompanied by thoughts of the Bud¬ 
dha’s greatness, or by feelings of gratitude or devotion, 
this might be considered to involve the mind in prayer. 
In the Chinese and Japanese Pure Land tradition, the 
practice of nenbutsu ( nianfo ), the recollection of the 
Buddha Amitabha and his pure land, is quintessen- 
tially a mental action, but it is usually accompanied by 
the repeated recitation of a prayer-formula, “Homage 
to the Buddha Amitabha.” 

Prayers can also be directed to human beings, both 
living and not. For example, Tibetan Buddhists prac¬ 
tice what is popularly called guru devotion. Mentally, 
this involves the cultivation of an attitude in which the 
teacher comes to be seen as a buddha. Verbally, guru 
devotion can be done through the simple repetition of 
the guru’s name. In more elaborate rituals, for exam¬ 
ple, in the “worship of the guru” (bla ma mchod pa), 
the living or deceased guru, whose presence is ritually 
invoked, becomes the object of the adept’s devotions: 
Offerings are made, the guru is requested not to for¬ 
sake the world and to continue to teach the doctrine, 
and he or she will also be asked to impart blessings on 
the adept. 

Buddhists also direct their prayers at special things. 
For example, the widespread practice of “going for 
refuge to the three jewels” can be seen not only as a 
prayer to the buddha and the sangha, but also to the 
dharma (a holy, but inanimate, object). Sometimes a 
specific scripture will become an object of prayer and 
devotion, as in the Sino-Japanese cults of the Lotus 
Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra). The worship 
of stupas or relics might also be said to be forms of 
prayer directed at something, rather than at someone. 

Besides praying to what we might call “transcen¬ 
dental” objects, however, Buddhists also pray to the 
various divinities (devas) that are believed to inhabit 
the world. These can be quite extraordinary beings, like 


the great gods of the Hindu pantheon, or the protec¬ 
tors of the dharma. They can also be lesser, though 
nonetheless powerful, spirits associated with a partic¬ 
ular region or place. Tantric Buddhists developed elab¬ 
orate prayer rituals to propitiate both dharma 
protectors and indigenous spirits. In many of these rit¬ 
uals practitioners visualize themselves in the form of 
an enlightened deity, who then demands, rather than 
requests, the cooperation of the protector. This is im¬ 
portant, lest it be thought that all forms of Buddhist 
prayer requires the adept to assume a position of hu¬ 
mility and submission before the object to whom the 
prayer is directed. 

Finally, Buddhists pray for a variety of things that 
range from worldly goals (e.g., a good harvest, chil¬ 
dren, protection from harm, health, money, erudition, 
love) to the most sublime (enlightenment). They pray 
for a better rebirth (e.g., as a human or god) or, as is 
widespread in Mahayana Buddhism, they pray to be 
reborn in a pure land. When one engages in prayer for 
one’s own sake, this is often conceptualized in terms 
of the dual activities of purification and the accumu¬ 
lation of merit. For example, Tibetan Buddhists spin 
prayer wheels, metal cylinders that rotate on their axes 
and that contain mantras (Tibetans themselves call 
these objects mani wheels). The spinning of prayer 
wheels is often done during other activities, almost as 
a reflex, and would appear not to involve any conscious 
goal. However, Tibetans generally believe that the 
movement of sacred objects (in this case, printed 
mantras) generates merit for the mover, and so the goal 
of merit-making is at the very least implied in the spin¬ 
ning of prayer wheels. 

Buddhists also believe in the efficacy of prayers for 
the sake of others, both living and dead. The Mahayana 
in particular stresses the importance of praying for oth¬ 
ers, as in the practice of “dedicating one’s merits” for 
the benefit of all sentient beings, which can also be seen 
as an act of prayer. 

See also: Merit and Merit-Making; Nenbutsu (Chinese, 
Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); Refuges; Relics and Relics 
Cults 
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PRECEPTS 

Precepts within Buddhism are rules and guidelines in¬ 
tended to properly shape the mind and its manifesta¬ 
tions in physical and verbal behavior so as to facilitate 
progress on the path to liberation. The term precepts , 
although a valid rendering of one sense of the Sanskrit 
word slla (Pali, slid ), fails to convey the full range and 
force of that word, which properly refers to the moral¬ 
ity or virtue that constitutes one of the prerequisite 
foundations for ultimate spiritual attainment. The cul¬ 
tivation of sila in this broad sense represents one of 
three required forms of training ( trim siksani ), along 
with concentration and wisdom, that correspond to 
the noble eightfold path. Although the precepts appear 
as external prescriptions and are often couched in neg¬ 
ative terms, their goal and the proper thrust of Bud¬ 
dhist morality is the natural and positive embodiment 
of right action, speech, and livelihood. The various cat¬ 
egories of precepts that will be discussed below are 
therefore not to be seen as ends in themselves, but 
rather as necessary steps in training for awakening. As 
steps, these categories distinguish between the lay and 
monastic life stations, between males and females, as 
well as between different levels of progress and com¬ 
mitment in religious life. 

The five, eight, and ten precepts 

The most basic moral prescriptions in Buddhism are 
often identified with the categories of five, eight, and 
ten precepts, which are generically known as rules of 
training (Sanskrit, siksapada ; Pali, sikkhapada ). The 
five precepts address the moral obligations of all Bud¬ 
dhist laypersons and are sometimes taken along with 
the three refuges in a formal ceremony. They are thus 
viewed, much like monastic precepts, as a set of vows 
that call for abstention: (1) from the taking of life, (2) 
from stealing, (3) from sexual misconduct, (4) from 
lying, and (5) from intoxicants. Laypersons seeking to 
express greater dedication to the Buddhist path and 
further growth in moral training can take on obser¬ 
vance of the eight precepts. Besides adopting a stricter 
interpretation of the first five precepts in which ob¬ 


servance of the third precept requires complete absti¬ 
nence from sexual activity, adherence to the eight pre¬ 
cepts further entails: (6) refraining from eating after 
midday, (7) avoiding singing, dancing, and music, as 
well as use of perfume, and (8) refraining from the use 
of luxurious beds. Observance of these eight rules con¬ 
ventionally takes place only for limited periods, 
often on six days each month, arranged around the 
full and new moon days that coincide with the bi¬ 
monthly confessional ceremonies (Sanskrit, posadha ; 
Pali, uposatha ) in the monastic community. 

In contrast to the categories of five and eight pre¬ 
cepts that pertain to the moral training of laypersons, 
the category of ten precepts sets forth a basic moral 
vision for Buddhist monastics. Those entering the 
monastic order take these ten precepts in a “going- 
forth” ceremony ( pravrajyd , pabbaja ) through which 
they become novices ( sramanera , samanera ). The ten 
precepts resemble an expanded form of the eight pre¬ 
cepts, which involves adherence to the five precepts, 
including a strict ban on all sexual activity, and fur¬ 
ther entails vowing to refrain: (6) from eating after 
midday, (7) from singing, dancing, and music, (8) 
from wearing jewelry and using perfumes, (9) from 
sleeping on luxurious beds, and (10) from handling 
gold and silver. 

The monastic disciplinary code 

Whereas the ten precepts set forth a basic moral com¬ 
pass for monks and nuns, the monastic disciplinary 
code (pratimoksa, pdtimokkha ), consisting of a greatly 
enlarged number of more than two hundred precepts, 
historically has been a determining factor in shaping 
the Buddhist monastic order (sangha) as an institu¬ 
tion. These precepts, which constitute the central con¬ 
tent of the ViFSAYA-pitaka in the Buddhist CANON 
(Tripitaka, Tipitaka), function on different levels. 

On the one hand, the monastic code has an obvi¬ 
ous moral dimension. Many of these precepts are sim¬ 
ply a further elaboration of the moral principles laid 
out in the ten precepts, and therefore reinforce the 
continued moral training of monastics after their OR¬ 
DINATION. At the same time, the aim of these precepts 
has been to preserve the Buddhist sangha’s image as a 
model of rectitude in the eyes of the lay community. 
Thus, the Buddha is recorded as having established 
some of the precepts as a result of incidents in which 
the conduct of monks threatened to cause scandal in 
those for whom the monastic community was to pro¬ 
vide moral guidance and upon whom the monastic 
community relied for its physical support. 
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From another perspective, these precepts have an in¬ 
stitutional dimension. In practical terms, many of the 
precepts in the pratimoksa have the concrete goal of 
ensuring order and smooth functioning in the every¬ 
day affairs of the community. More fundamentally, 
however, the very existence of the whole Buddhist com¬ 
munity is premised upon the stability of the sangha, 
which in turn is dependent upon the valid conferral of 
the precepts in ordination. The vinaya specifies that the 
pratimoksa are to be formally taken ( upasampada ) in 
the presence of a requisite number of properly or¬ 
dained monks. Furthermore, the candidates were re¬ 
quired to fulfill conditions that were ascertained 
through a set of questions during the ceremony. Fi¬ 
nally, there were specifications with regard to the site 
of ordination, which Daoxuan (596-667), founder of 
the Chinese Vinaya school (Liizong), developed into a 
detailed set of specifications for the erection of an or¬ 
dination platform. Absence of these key conditions was 
thought to invalidate this crucial ceremony that marks 
the passage to status as a fully ordained monk or nun. 
Great attention, therefore, has been paid through his¬ 
tory to ensure the validity of this process. A striking ex¬ 
ample of such concern took place in Japan in the eighth 
century when questions about proper ordination cast 
the validity of the whole Buddhist order, which had 
existed in Japan for over a century, into doubt. Con¬ 
sequently, the Chinese ordination master Ganjin (Jian- 
zhen, 688-763) was invited to Japan. After five failed 
attempts, he finally arrived in Japan in 754, erected an 
ordination platform according to specifications in Nara 
before the great Todaiji, and performed a properly pre¬ 
scribed ordination, thus ensuring the legitimacy of the 
sangha in Japan. 

The centrality of the pratimoksa for the moral dis¬ 
cipline of monks and nuns and the cohesion of the 
sangha is symbolically expressed through fortnightly 
confessional ceremonies ( posadha, uposatha ) at which 
monastics in a locality are required to gather together 
(with monks and nuns meeting separately) for a recita¬ 
tion of the precepts of the pratimoksa. The recital of 
each precept is accompanied by a required confession 
before the community of any instance of transgression. 
The shared recognition and adherence to a particular 
articulation of the pratimoksa evident in these cere¬ 
monies has been the token of unity for communities 
of the sangha through history, while disagreement with 
regard to the precepts has led historically to the cre¬ 
ation of new communities with their own separate 
pratimoksa. Unlike Christianity, in which doctrinal 
disagreements often inspired the rise of new groups, 


sectarian division within early Buddhism is thought to 
have been largely premised on differing approaches to 
the discipline. 

One of the historical results of these divisions was 
the production of divergent pratimoksa contained 
within different versions of the vinaya-pitaka. There 
currently exist in various languages versions of the 
vinaya from six different schools: Sarvastivada and 
Mulasarvastivada, Dharmaguptaka, MahAsAm- 
ghika, Mahisasaka, and Thera vAda. Of these, three 
have contemporary relevance: The Theravada tradi¬ 
tion observes the precepts in its Pali version of the 
vinaya; the East Asian tradition of Buddhism has 
largely adhered to the precepts of the Dharmagup¬ 
taka Vinaya ( Sifen lu) for over a thousand years; and 
discipline in the Tibetan Buddhist tradition is based 
on the vinaya of the Mulasarvastivada. Each of these 
differs with regard to the number of precepts consti¬ 
tuting the pratimoksa. For full ordination, the Ther¬ 
avada Vinaya contains 227 rules for monks (or 311 
for nuns), the Dharmaguptaka 250 (or 348), and the 
Mulasarvastivada 258 (or 354). Today only East Asian 
Buddhism continues to preserve a tradition of fully 
ordained nuns. 

The precepts of the pratimoksa are grouped in cat¬ 
egories that are arranged in descending order of seri¬ 
ousness according to the gravity of an offense. The 
most serious category ( parajika ) contains offenses that 
require immediate expulsion from the sangha with no 
possibility of reinstatement in one’s lifetime. For 
monks, this category involves four major offenses: sex¬ 
ual intercourse, stealing, murder, and false claims with 
regard to one’s spiritual attainment. The pratimoksa 
for nuns legislates four more offenses in this category, 
including intimate touching of men, holding hands 
with men, hiding the serious offenses of other nuns, 
and following a censured monk. The second category 
(sanghavasesa ) concerns offenses that call for discipline 
falling short of expulsion but requiring temporary for¬ 
feiture of one’s full status as a monk or nun and re¬ 
moval from the community for a period of time. This 
category contains thirteen offenses for monks that in¬ 
clude sexual impropriety, erecting dwellings, slander, 
and causing dissension in the sangha. For nuns, this 
category in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya holds seven¬ 
teen precepts, including prohibition from serving as 
a marriage broker. The remaining categories of the 
pratimoksa address less serious offenses calling for 
punishments that range from confiscation of inappro¬ 
priate items and confession before the whole commu¬ 
nity to confession before one person. Although the 
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different versions of the vinaya listed above vary in the 
number of categories and precepts, they nevertheless 
manifest a remarkable similarity. 

Mahayana precepts 

The Mahayana tradition from its inception paid great 
heed to training in morality and the observance of pre¬ 
cepts. This emphasis was incorporated into the bo- 
dhisattva path as an essential element of the paramita 
(perfection) that the bodhisattva was expected to cul¬ 
tivate. The second of these perfections calls for dedi¬ 
cation to morality and strict adherence to the precepts. 
This dedication has often been expressed simply 
through observance of traditional precepts. Mahayana 
monks and nuns, for example, have ordinarily taken 
and adhered to the full precepts of the pratimoksa. In 
time, however, Mahayana came to develop precepts 
that were unique to the bodhisattva vocation. The most 
famous articulation of such precepts is that found in 
the Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Sutra), an apoc¬ 
ryphal text thought to have been produced in China. 
This scripture sets forth fifty-eight precepts, dividing 
them into ten major and forty-eight minor rules that 
besides emphasizing the basic moral orientation of the 
five precepts also stress the bodhisattva’s obligation 
to care for all beings. They further call for extreme as¬ 
cetic practices, such as the burning of limbs, thus 
marking a significant departure from the discipline of 
the pratimoksa. 

These bodhisattva precepts were administered to lay 
persons and monastics alike. Monks and nuns cus¬ 
tomarily would take these precepts in a separate cere¬ 
mony following the administration of the pratimoksa 
in ordination. Historically, the Mahayana tradition 
rarely called attention to the disparity between these 
“Mahayana precepts” and the “precepts” of the vinaya. 
The founder of the Japanese Tendai school, Saicho 
(767-822), however, made just such a distinction. In 
attempting to firmly establish the Tendai teaching that 
he had brought back from China, Saicho asked per¬ 
mission of the court to build an ordination platform 
on Mount Hiei. Tendai monks ordained on this plat¬ 
form were not to receive the customary precepts but 
only the bodhisattva precepts, thereby ensuring that 
their ordination was a purely “Mahayana” one. When 
the Japanese court granted Saicho’s request shortly af¬ 
ter his death, the Japanese Tendai school and the tra¬ 
ditions that grew out of it adopted an approach to 
precepts that differed from that taken by the rest of the 
Buddhist world. 


See also: Councils, Buddhist; Ethics; Festivals and Cal- 

endrical Rituals; Mahayana Precepts in Japan; Repen¬ 
tance and Confession 
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PRINTING TECHNOLOGIES 

Since at least the eighth century c.E., printing tech¬ 
nologies have been used to promulgate Buddhist 
teachings, preserve Buddhist literature, and protect 
Buddhist people and their sacred sites and possessions. 
Most of the techniques that will be discussed below 
were not developed originally by Buddhists, but were 
an outgrowth of the rich cultural, intellectual, and re¬ 
ligious traditions of China and their spread eastward 
to Korea and Japan and, subsequently, to the West. 

Dharanl and the origin of Buddhist 
print culture 

The earliest technique employed for printing Buddhist 
texts was xylography, which used reverse-image char¬ 
acters carved on woodblocks to print pages of text. The 
exact process that led to the development of wood¬ 
block printing is unknown, although the earliest ad¬ 
vances in print culture and technology took place in 
medieval China after the invention of paper in about 
105 C.E. Printing from blocks of wood is commonly 
considered to be the first true printing technology, al¬ 
though printing with stamps and seals (yin), from 
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A monk holds a hand-carved wooden printing block of the Buddhist canon in the xylograph repository at Haeinsa in Taegu, South Ko¬ 
rea. © Leonard de Selva/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


which the common term for printing is derived, had 
long been performed. The process leading to the de¬ 
velopment of xylography is presumed to be an exten¬ 
sion of the practice of cutting wooden Daoist charms 
in order to make impressions on clay (early fourth cen¬ 
tury c.e.) and, later, covering them with the red ink of 
cinnabar or vermilion to make imprints on white pa¬ 
per (early sixth century c.e.). 

The earliest examples of Buddhist printing involve 
a type of charm or spell called a dharanI. To date, the 
oldest printed material that has been discovered is the 
Korean Mugu chonggwang taedarani kyong (Chinese, 
Wugou jingguang datuoluoni jing, Great Dharani Scrip¬ 
ture of Flawless, Pure Light), a scroll, nearly twenty feet 
long and three and a half inches wide, produced from 
about twelve woodblock pages printed on bamboo pa¬ 
per. Executed with great skill, it was rolled together and 
placed in the relics container of a stone pagoda at Pul- 
guk Monastery in Kyongju, Korea, in 751, and was dis¬ 
covered in 1966. Scholars believe that it was printed 
sometime between 704 and 751 in either KySngju or 
Luoyang, China. The next oldest examples of printed 
material are the remnants of the Japanese Hyakuman- 


to darani (Dharani of the Hyakuman Pagodas), which 
were printed around 770 to commemorate the end of 
a long civil war. These dharani are copies of the first 
four of the six dharani included in the Great Dharani 
Scripture of Flawless, Pure Light. They were made from 
copper blocks printed on small scrolls of yellowish 
hemp paper. Although technically inferior to the Ko¬ 
rean dharani, the Hyakuman-td darani was a great 
achievement; 3,076 of the printed dharani are pre¬ 
served at Horyuji in Nara, Japan. 

Xylography 

Most Buddhist texts in traditional East Asia were 
printed using xylography or woodblock printing. 
After the dharani scriptures, the Diamond Sutra 
( Vajracchedikdprajnapdramitd-sutra) of 868, which was 
discovered at Dunhuang in 1907, is the oldest known 
printed book. It was printed for merit and for every¬ 
day use on seven woodblock pages and pasted on a 
foot-wide scroll sixteen feet long. Other dharani texts 
and versions of the Diamond Sutra that were placed 
as relics in Buddhist sculptures and pagodas during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries have been discovered 
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in China, Korea, and Japan. Pasting printed pages 
onto scrolls gave way to the folded book in the ninth 
or tenth century. Stitched books, bound with such 
materials as bamboo and horsehair, were introduced 
in the tenth or eleventh century and are still used for 
some Buddhist writings. 

The impetus for carving the entire Buddhist canon 
on woodblocks may be traced to an imperially sanc¬ 
tioned xylographic edition of Confucian classics made 
between 932 and 953 under the auspices of the Later 
Shu state in Sichuan. During the early Song period, an 
official edition of the Chinese Buddhist canon was 
carved on woodblocks between 972 and 983 in 
Chengdu—5,048 volumes in 130,000 blocks. A dy- 
nastically sponsored printing revolution followed in 
Asia for the next several hundred years. The Khitans, 
Jurchens, Tanguts, and Koreans all carved and printed 
Buddhist canons either in Chinese characters or in na¬ 
tive scripts. 

Lithography 

Long before the development of xylography, exact 
copies of important literature and beautiful calligra¬ 
phy were produced by making rubbings from stone in¬ 
scriptions. The Confucian classics were carved in stone 
in 175 c.E. The first stone carvings of Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures were made during the Northern Qi period 
(550-577) around the capital at Ye. A grand project of 
preserving the Buddhist scriptures was begun during 
the end of the Sui period (581-618) at Yunju 
Monastery on Fangshan in northern China southwest 
of present-day Beijing. In dread of the impending de¬ 
cline of the dharma ( mofa) and the corruption and 
loss of the Buddhist religion, the monk Jingwan (d. 
639) vowed to carve the entire canon of Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures onto stone as a means of preserving them for all 
time. The stone tablets were stored in mountain caves 
and underground caches near the monastery at Shijing 
shan (Stone Scripture Mountain). The project contin¬ 
ued through the Tang (618-907), Liao (907-1125), and 
Jin (1125-1234) dynasties due to both imperial and lo¬ 
cal support. More than four thousand stone tablets 
from nine caves and ten thousand buried tablets of the 
Fangshan lithic canon have been identified. 

Movable type 

Although movable type was invented in China, Korean 
artisans perfected the techniques associated with this 
method of printing. In China, movable earthenware 
type was made in the mid-eleventh century; later, type 
made of tin was cast, but it is not known whether these 


were used by Buddhists. Movable wooden type was in¬ 
vented by the beginning of the fourteenth century (at 
the latest), but examples of printing by this process are 
difficult to differentiate from xylography. Pieces of a 
wooden Uigur-script font were found at Dunhuang 
and dated to about 1300. 

The type mold was invented in either China or Ko¬ 
rea, probably during the early thirteenth century prior 
to the Mongolian invasions. The earliest reference to 
printing with movable metal type is found in the 
colophon to a woodblock print of the Korean Nam- 
myong Ch’on hwasang song chungdo-ga sasil (Buddhist 
Master Nammyong Ch’on’s Laudatory Commentary on 
the “Song Verifying Enlightenment”). The colophon 
says that the text was originally printed with cast metal 
type in Korea in 1234. The oldest extant example of 
metal type printing is the Pulcho chikchi simch’e yojol 
(Essentials in which the Buddhas and the Patriarchs 
Point to the Essence of the Mind), which was printed 
in 1377 at Hungdbk Monastery in Ch’ongju in cen¬ 
tral Korea. The type was made using the lost-wax type¬ 
casting method, which seems to have been the earliest 
process for making movable metal type. One draw¬ 
back to this method is that each piece of type has a 
slightly different shape, so the printed result lacks aes¬ 
thetic balance. 

During the late fourteenth and early fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, a more advanced method of casting metal type 
using wooden models, called mother type (moja ), was 
developed by the Choson government of Korea. The 
precision of the wooden mother types was such that 
the shapes of all the pieces were alike. The technology 
of movable metal type was transmitted from Korea 
back to China and later to Japan. The first book printed 
with movable type in Japan was made in 1595. After 
the creation and promulgation of the Korean alphabet 
in 1446, some of the earliest books published with 
movable metal type in the Korean vernacular were 
episodes of the Buddha’s life and hymns honoring 
Sakyamuni written and printed in 1447 and 1448. Dur¬ 
ing the ensuing centuries in Korea, metal type editions 
of Buddhist scriptures and illustrated vernacular ex¬ 
positions of Buddhist scriptures were produced, the 
most common being the Lotus Sutra (Saddharma- 
pundarIka-sutra), the Diamond Sutra, and the Fumu 
enzhong jing (Sutra on the Profound Kindness of Par¬ 
ents; Korean, Pumo unjung kyong). These same scrip¬ 
tures, as well as the Shiwang jing (Sutra of the Ten 
Kings), were also printed widely in contemporary 
China and Japan, usually from woodblocks, with a few 
printed from movable type. 
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Computer-age print culture 

Computer technology’s coming of age at the end of the 
twentieth century has created new possibilities for pre¬ 
serving Buddhist literature, and making it accessible 
electronically over the Internet. Many web sites pro¬ 
vide access to Buddhist scriptures in a variety of canon¬ 
ical languages and vernacular translations that are 
machine readable and easily searchable. The develop¬ 
ment of Unicode fonts and digital imaging in the late 
1990s made it possible to digitize the Chinese Buddhist 
canon. The Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Associ¬ 
ation (www.cbeta.org) has developed a searchable elec¬ 
tronic text of the Taisho shinshu daizokyo (Revised 
Version of the Canon, Compiled during the Taisho Era, 
1924-1935). The Research Institute of the Tripitaka 
Koreana (www.sutra.re.kr) has created an electronic 
font that duplicates exactly the calligraphy of the 
Koryo taejanggyong (Korean Buddhist Canon or 
Tripitaka Koreana), enabling researchers to view the 
texts of the canon as though they were original wood¬ 
block prints. 

See also: Canon; Merit and Merit-Making; Relics and 
Relics Cults; Scripture 
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PROVINCIAL TEMPLE SYSTEM 
(KOKUBUNJI, RISHOTO) 

Twice in Japanese history the state has established a 
provincial temple system for the purpose of political 
unification and state legitimation. In emulation of the 
national temple network instituted in seventh-century 


China, Emperor Sh5mu (701-756 C.E.) set out in 741 
to enhance the state’s power through the authority of 
Buddhism. One official temple ( kokubunji ) was desig¬ 
nated in each of the sixty-seven provinces; Todaiji in 
Nara was the network’s central temple. These were 
each to be staffed by twenty clerics who would pray for 
the state’s protection. Provincial nunneries ( kokubun- 
niji) were also established, each housing ten nuns to 
pray for the atonement of wrongdoing. This system de¬ 
clined when the capital was moved from Nara to Ky¬ 
oto in 794. None of the provincial kokubunji emerged 
as temples of national importance. 

The brothers Ashikaga Takauji (1305-1358) and 
Tadayoshi (1306-1352), the founders of the second 
shogunate, implemented another system of provincial 
temples. At the urging of Zen cleric and shogunal 
adviser Muso Soseki (1275-1351), temples called 
ankokuji were designated between about 1338 and 
1350 in every province to mourn victims of ongoing 
warfare. Pagodas containing religious relics con¬ 
tributed by the imperial court were also constructed in 
each province. Called rishoto, they were usually five 
stories in height and were erected at Shingon or Tendai 
(Chinese, Tiantai) temples. Ankokuji were mainly 
family temples of prominent local warriors within the 
Five Mountain (Gozan) Zen network. The conceptual 
precedent for this temple-pagoda system was the 
kokubunji, but there were also antecedents in Chinese 
and Indian Buddhist practice. The countrywide estab¬ 
lishment of temples and pagodas also bespoke territo¬ 
rial control, reflecting Ashikaga political ambitions. 
With the shogunate’s decline at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the temple-pagoda system weakened; today 
twenty-eight pagodas remain, but no temples. 

See also: Horyuji and Todaiji; Japan 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

It has become so common, if not trite, to speak of 
“Buddhism as a psychology” that the idea no longer 
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seems peculiar or surprising in either Asia or the 
West. The parallel is not totally spurious or devoid of 
heuristic value: Important aspects of Buddhist doc¬ 
trine and practice may be construed as efforts at un¬ 
derstanding human psychology. Yet, it would be 
imprudent to accept uncritically the accuracy of this 
parallelism. The present entry summarizes some of 
the reasons why we have come to assume that there 
are overlaps in perspective and goals that seem to ar¬ 
gue for an interpretation of Buddhism as a “psychol¬ 
ogy,” and some of the reasons why this seeming 
parallelism can be misleading. 

Why Buddhism and psychology? 

Early in the twentieth century Buddhism became 
associated in the Western imagination with the objec¬ 
tives of Western psychology. This presumed connec¬ 
tion has also been accepted by many Asian exponents 
of Buddhist doctrine. In suggesting a parallel we often 
imagine “psychology” as an idealized source of unas¬ 
sailable truths about better living and human happi¬ 
ness, and perhaps with the mythic, almost mystical, 
power that many Westerners attribute to the disciplines 
and discourses of Buddhism. The vagueness of many 
of these comparisons may also be attributed in part to 
the fact that there is no autonomous Buddhist disci¬ 
pline of psychology—that is, a discrete genre of dis¬ 
course (let alone a scientific discourse) corresponding 
to the many meanings that the term psychology has in 
contemporary academic and popular conversation. 
Conversely, contemporary scientific discourse does not 
as yet have a language to speak reliably about the wide 
range of concepts and practices that we intuitively call 
“Buddhist psychology.” 

The temptation to link observations and normative 
conceptions about Buddhism with our ideas about psy¬ 
chology does not reflect a single view of Buddhism. 
“Buddhism as psychology” is usually grounded on 
ideas that include a number of separate, at times over¬ 
lapping, and at times competing, conceptions about re¬ 
ligion and spirituality. First, it is common to imagine 
Buddhism as a therapy, as a way to heal a sick soul— 
a mind in error or a person in pain. Second, some con¬ 
sider Buddhist theories of mind parallel to Western 
psychological inquiry—perhaps conflating somehow a 
broad spectrum of Buddhist doctrines with the equally 
diverse set of Western philosophical and empirical psy¬ 
chologies. Third, since the inception of the Western 
discipline of psychology, religion has been seen as one 
among other objects to be understood with the meth¬ 
ods of scientific psychology (e.g., in both Wilhelm 


Wundt and Sigmund Freud). Yet, simultaneously, re¬ 
ligion (and perhaps Buddhism in particular) has been 
regarded as somehow coextensive with many of the 
doctrines and goals of popular psychologies. Hence, as 
a fourth historical connection, one must note that sev¬ 
eral of the above factors have helped to anchor in our 
collective mind the otherwise imprecise modern ideal 
of an ahistorical “spirituality” that transcends the “tra¬ 
ditional dogmas” of institutional religions. 

Buddhism as psychology: Traditional views 

Traditional Buddhist sources often compare the Bud¬ 
dha to a physician; his dharma is the prescription that 
cures all ills. The preferred interpretation of this 
metaphor imagines this cure as a healing of the mind— 
repairing a mind otherwise immersed in an error that 
leads to repeated, almost interminable, suffering across 
many lives. But the cure also entails a transformation 
of other aspects of the person: bodily demeanor, be¬ 
havior toward others and care of self, emotion and de¬ 
sire. In other words, Buddhists may be suggesting that 
important parts (if not the most important or core as¬ 
pects) of their religious practice can be seen as a pro¬ 
ject of comprehensive behavioral modification, with 
“behavior” including body, speech, and mind. How¬ 
ever, this transformation of body and mind is also 
taken to entail the development of extraordinary pow¬ 
ers that are not within the usual Western conception 
of the mental. Such special faculties include the ca¬ 
pacity to transform and replicate the body, the power 
to know past lives, and so forth. 

Even if it is conceived as purely the healing of an af¬ 
flicted human mind, the Buddha’s cure is believed to 
have the power to remove all suffering, because the to¬ 
tal removal of the error, and of the mental turmoil aris¬ 
ing from the error, leads to the end of rebirth and the 
elimination of all duhkha (suffering) of mind and 
body. In this sense, Buddhism is primarily a psychol¬ 
ogy if we assume that the cure is fundamentally a men¬ 
tal cure, or if we imagine the desired state of health as 
being “psychological” in the sense that it encompasses 
the totality of the human being as a sentient being ca¬ 
pable of intentional behavior. Or, one may also adopt 
the popular notion that all physical ills are ultimately 
psychosomatic, so that “psychological” mental culture 
is simultaneously a technique of the whole person. Ad¬ 
ditionally, the concept of “psychology” may be applied 
to Buddhism by extending the notion of mental dis¬ 
ease beyond the apparent limits that death imposes on 
an individual body, and beyond the limitations of the 
mind of a single individual in a single existence. 
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Thus, generally speaking, the Buddhist tradition 
may be interpreted as a religious tradition with a 
prominent emphasis on the mind and liberation of the 
mind, but still a tradition for which the release from 
all suffering—if not the total release from an inher¬ 
ently painful embodiment—is the ultimate goal. Sig¬ 
nificant exceptions are found in traditions that have 
either sidelined the schemata of rebirth or have de- 
mythologized it. This is the case, for instance, with the 
Madhyamaka school and traditions that adopt sim¬ 
ilar rhetorical or dialectic understandings of the di¬ 
chotomy between rebirth (samsara) and liberation 
(nirvana). In such traditions it is not at all clear that 
belief in “rebirth” is to be taken to imply the accep¬ 
tance of a psychosomatic process existing outside of, 
or independently from, the imaginative faculties of the 
individual. The Madhyamaka school, for instance, of¬ 
fers tantalizing, yet paradoxical and baffling claims that 
rebirth and all the suffering that it brings is only the 
construction of mind or language, and that suffering 
disappears when it is shown to be a mistaken notion. 

Be that as it may, the most common normative 
principle in elite Buddhism is the belief that liberation 
is the consequence of a cognitive and affective shift, 
brought about not so much by an intellectual effort, 
but by contemplative exercises, and ascetic and moral 
training, that entail radical transformations of the per¬ 
son. In other words, changes in behavior and belief are 
understood to derive their liberating power from 
changes that can be described as “psychological” only 
in the broadest possible sense of the idea of “psychol¬ 
ogy”: shifts in the way in which a person perceives what 
is real, worthy, desirable, or satisfying, or changes in 
passion and affect, in behavior and demeanor, and in 
the bodily, sensory, and intellectual faculties. Such 
changes are “psychological” also in the sense that they 
are behavioral, they require modifications in the mode 
and orientation of a person’s mental, verbal, and bod¬ 
ily action. 

A certain “primacy of mind” is a common, and at 
times dominant, orientation in elite Buddhist doc¬ 
trines of self-cultivation, soteriology, and ontology. 
One may also state with a certain degree of confidence 
that this elite characterization of the tradition has a 
mythic value even outside the small circles of monas¬ 
tic specialists who engage in the practice of medita¬ 
tion or in formulating the theory of meditation and 
sainthood. This makes Buddhism a tradition in which 
ideals and techniques of psychological or psychoso¬ 
matic self-cultivation play a central role as markers of 
religious identity and continuity of tradition. 


A philosophy of mind 

But the question then arises as to whether or not there 
will be any heuristic or practical value in understand¬ 
ing this psychological orientation—or, for that matter, 
explicit Buddhist theories about the structure and the 
vicissitudes of the “mental”—as significantly parallel 
to Western psychological inquiry, or as viable alterna¬ 
tives that can be compared by means of common 
criteria of truth or effectiveness. The systematic explo¬ 
ration of such parallels can take us simultaneously in 
various directions and across difficult issues of episte¬ 
mology and the philosophies of mind and science. This 
is fertile ground for future research, but we shall ex¬ 
plore in this entry only cursorily what there is in the 
Buddhist tradition, if anything, that may be called a 
“psychology.” 

Buddhism shares with other Indian systems of reli¬ 
gion and philosophy an interest in how the human self 
is constituted, including the nature and origin of the 
mental and the bodily broadly understood ( namarupa ), 
as well as the nature of awareness ( vijnapti ) and con¬ 
sciousness ( vijndna ). Early Buddhist speculation sepa¬ 
rated itself from other early sramanic systems by 
formulating unique theories about the embodied self 
(jlva and kayo) and the state of a liberated being 
(tathagata), as well as by formulating critiques of 
those who denied the consequences of intentional ac¬ 
tions ( kriya ), or of those who overemphasized the per¬ 
vasiveness of moral causation. 

Related to these broad issues were, on the one hand, 
early theories of liberation and the path, and, on the 
other, structural conceptions of the mind-body com¬ 
plex, which sought to explain the origins, processes, 
and ultimate liberation of this complex by identifying 
the components and arrangement of mental states and 
processes. Some, presumably early, texts show at¬ 
tempts to reduce the sentient person to elementary 
substances, such as water, fire, earth, air, and space. 
But, among the most influential of the protoscientific 
theories are the structural theories of skandha (ag¬ 
gregate), dhatu (sensory domains), and dyatana 
(sense faculties). The three theories show obvious signs 
of having originated independently from each other, 
but one can still treat them, as the tradition does, as 
three components of a single theory, which is sum¬ 
marized below. 

We may assume naively that each human person 
(pudgala ) is a single living {jlva) and a sentient entity 
(sattva ) that is the objective referent of the word “self’ 
(atman). Buddhist introspection and inference, how- 
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ever, claim that the real referent for this idea is a con¬ 
stellation of phenomenal, transient entities that can be 
summarized under five headings or “sets” (skandha). 
Strictly speaking, these sets are “aggregates” of related 
phenomena held together in the idea of a single self by 
our own persistent grasping ( upadana). The five— 
matter, sensation, conceptions/perceptions, habitual 
tendencies, and awareness—include body (matter, 
sensations, habitual tendencies) and mind (sensation, 
conception, habitual tendencies, and awareness). The 
mental components can also be analyzed in terms of a 
sensorium that includes a mental sense sphere and or¬ 
gan (manas), resulting in a hierarchical system of six 
senses ( ayatana ), with mind as gatekeeper. The system 
is further analyzed into twelve sensory elements, each 
sense faculty being paired with an organ and an object 
(the object being internal for the mind sense). These 
twelve are called dhatu (perhaps “domain” or “basis”). 

The system of the twelve sense dhatus maintains the 
close connection between body and mind already 
noted (organ and input, in fact, appear to be placed 
on a similar ontological plane). The connections are 
further developed by proposing three faculties and 
processes of awareness ( vijhana ) for each domain 
(dhatu). This additional layer of analysis emphasizes 
the privileged status of the mind, insofar as mental 
awareness (consciousness proper) occupies a higher 
position in the hierarchy, serving as the center for both 
sensory and mental processes. 

Early speculations about the constitution of the self 
used these analytic categories to explain how a human 
person ( sattva ) could be constituted, in the absence of 
a simple, autonomous, and unitary self (atman). In 
psychological terms, this may seem to undermine our 
experience of being an autonomous agent capable of 
its own perceptions, ideas, sensation, and feelings, with 
the capacity to choose the path to liberation. But the 
tradition insists that intentionality, moral responsibil¬ 
ity, and personal continuity can be explained by using 
the above building blocks. 

Attempts to explain the natural illusion of the ele¬ 
mental reality of self and will led to the creation of the¬ 
ories of mind. Such theories developed as speculation 
entered the more systematic stage of the abhidharma 
and as the Buddhist philosophical schools engaged 
other Indian philosophical systems in a centuries-long 
polemical dialogue. In the abhidharma literature the 
psychological categories of the sutra literature were or¬ 
ganized according to canonical sets and analytic cate¬ 
gories. Systems of terminological matrices ( mdtrka ) 


helped organize sets of terms in concepts like the 
DhammasahganT and the Dhdtukaya (Taisho 1540). In 
the latter work, for instance, canonical terms for men¬ 
tal states are reorganized under categories such as uni¬ 
versally present states and states only present when the 
mind is confused and afflicted (klista). The universally 
present states or processes (sensation, conception, vo¬ 
lition, etc.) are also organized into six groups of six 
each (so-called hexads) that correspond to the inner 
and outer spheres ( ayatana ) of sentience: factors of 
consciousness, of sense contact, of sensation, of per¬ 
ception, of conception, and of drive (or DESIRE, trsna). 

In the abhidharma, the apparent unity of the self is 
explained by a variety of theories, but the most com¬ 
mon types (which are not necessarily mutually exclu¬ 
sive) are theories of causal continuity and theories of 
the location of awareness. The first is epitomized by 
the concept of santana —the cause and effect series of 
bodily and mental events that constitutes a human life 
and personality. The second is illustrated by the con¬ 
cept of adana or alaya (site, container, holder), ac¬ 
cording to which past experiences leave traces on a 
foundation or base of the personality (the asraya), so 
that their proximity and interaction can create the il¬ 
lusion of a single person. 

Ethics and liberation as theories of mind 

Both types of theories share in varying degrees a gen¬ 
eral Buddhist tendency to see intentionality or will 
(cetana) as the governing force behind the causal se¬ 
ries, and various levels of the mind as the locus for the 
encoding and “storage” of karma and its consequences. 
These models generate, and attempt to explain, a va¬ 
riety of problems that can be covered only briefly in 
this entry. One may mention, as representative exam¬ 
ples, the doctrine of vasana (traces), the theory of un¬ 
manifest processes ( avijhapti ), and the problem of 
mentation and mental construction (prajhapti). 

The doctrine of vasana was fundamental to Bud¬ 
dhist “moral psychology” in India, and represented an 
attempt to explain both moral habits (propensities) 
and the process of karmic traces and consequences. 
The interaction between mental states and consequent 
suffering was seen as a process whereby intention and 
its behavioral manifestations left faint traces (bija, 
planted seeds) that constituted a system of habitual and 
mostly unconscious drives. The process was summa¬ 
rized in the metaphor of a cloth impregnated by a per¬ 
fume or a dye (the technical sense of the term vasana). 
In the same way that the perfume instills some of its 
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properties on the cloth, and that the cloth retains the 
faint aroma, intentional action leaves traces in the hu¬ 
man causal chain. The predisposition as trace is known 
as anusaya, and as manifest character and mental state 
it is known as klesa (a term that means both “stain” or 
“dye” and “torment”). The character state and the ac¬ 
tion generate and maintain habitual tendencies and 
cause future karmic effects. The klesas may be regarded 
as a psychological condition, whereas karma (action) 
is an ostensive or behavioral cause, although it too 
generates latent or potential consequences. The two 
constitute the pervasive ruling conditions ( adhipati- 
pratyaya) for all suffering, and of the sentient being’s 
beginningless wandering in the realm of rebirth. 

The category of klesa subsumes under a single rubric 
habits of emotion, intentionality, and cognition, such 
as three fundamental unhealthy mindsets: concupis¬ 
cence, animosity, and delusion (the Dhatukaya’s in¬ 
ventory includes five: the cravings of sense desire, 
craving for nonsensuous pleasures, craving for dis¬ 
embodied bliss, animosity, and doubt). The idea is 
found outside Buddhism (e.g., in the Yogasutras) and 
constitutes a common assumption of religious moral 
psychology in India: Unhealthy frames of mind are at 
the root of suffering; healthy mindsets are at the root 
of liberation. The idea presupposes a virtue episte¬ 
mology in which attitudinal character flaws are inter¬ 
twined with errors of cognition, and error is 
abandoned and replaced with certainty only if the 
whole person cultivates and masters the highest moral, 
attitudinal, attentional, and cognitive virtue. 

However, Buddhist philosophers often separate, at 
least theoretically, the processes that transcend the 
klesas (meditative processes, or bhavana) from those 
that transcend error (cognitive-meditation process of 
correct seeing and discernment, or darsana ). In the Ma- 
hayana tradition, the distinction is summarized in the 
idea that rending the veil of the klesas ( klesa-dvarana) 
is only part of the process of liberation. A separate cog¬ 
nitive shift is needed, overcoming the obscuration 
caused by a veil that covers the objects of cognition (the 
veil called jneya-avarana), a veil maintained by the ha¬ 
bitual tendency to cognize by way of dualities: being/ 
nonbeing, self/object, and so forth. 

The preceding theoretical constructs sometimes 
parallel and sometimes overlap with the idea that acts 
of mentation and acts of manifest behavior generate 
bodily changes that, although unseen, are powerful 
determinants of future experience and behavior. This 
unmanifest transformation is known as avijnapti 


(“lacking the capacity to make itself noticeable,” hence, 
that which is “unnoticed, unreported, latent, not man¬ 
ifest”) and is a type of material or bodily change. Gen¬ 
erally mental states are, by definition, nonmanifest, 
and Buddhist thinkers do not appear to have explored 
the possibility of unconscious conflicts or processes. 

The theory of the avijnapti and the vasanas do not 
appear to have cross-fertilized in any significantly 
productive manner. Although both theoretical con¬ 
structs explain in part how contradictory, unexpected, 
or unwilled behavior can occur, they were not used to 
explain inner conflict or struggles between the for¬ 
bidden and the tolerated. Nonetheless, one may argue 
that Buddhist philosophers, especially in India, strug¬ 
gled with the idea that some of the most potent de¬ 
terminants of human experience and behavior are not 
readily accessible to consciousness, much less to will¬ 
ful control. Thus, suffering in general was understood 
to be more than simply the awareness of painful states, 
cognitions, and vicissitudes: The most powerful and 
pervasive form of suffering is understood only by the 
saints, for it is the innately or inherently painful na¬ 
ture of the very construction ( samskara-duhkhata ) of 
the person’s psychosomatic makeup. It is the pro¬ 
found ache behind the conscious and unconscious, 
the ever-frustrated attempt to hold on to the false idea 
of a self. Suffering is, therefore, like desire and delu¬ 
sion, a pervasive free-floating drive, a thirstlike un¬ 
quenchable drive that pushes us not only toward 
sense-enjoyment, but toward wanting to be and want¬ 
ing not to be. 

These principles help explain in part the process by 
which a sentient being effects psychosomatic move¬ 
ments in the direction of either psychic health or psy¬ 
chic “dis-ease.” However, to explain the possibility of 
liberation, the scholastics had to propose explanations 
for the possibility of error. With regard to this prob¬ 
lem, the fundamental question for the Buddhist 
philosopher was how one could see a self where there 
was none, or see an object of desire and pleasure in 
phenomena that were inherently undesirable and 
painful. Furthermore, if our perception of the world is 
in essence a construct of mentation ( abhisamskrta ), 
one needed to explain the process of verbal and men¬ 
tal reification that led to delusion and suffering. 

The theory made a common assumption that con¬ 
vention constructs, or at the very least, distorts reality 
—either through a process of discursive elaboration 
(prapanca ) or conceptual imagination ( vikalpa ). A key 
term behind such theories was that of “conventional 
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designation” or “provisional conceptual distinctions” 
(prajnapti ). The idea led in some schools to the denial 
of a correspondence theory of truth and to a phe- 
nomenalistic theory of perception and conception. 

The idea of conventional reality as construct seems 
to have followed three distinct, but at times overlap¬ 
ping, lines of inquiry: one epistemological-linguistic, 
one phenomenalistic, and the other mentalistic (some¬ 
times called idealistic). The linguistic view is relevant 
to psychology in the sense that it presupposes that 
mind itself is constructed ( vikalpita ), or, at the very 
least, conditioned by discursive thought (so that, for 
instance, we will perceive what words tell us to per¬ 
ceive or what the inner interplay between desire and 
mental chatter drive us to think). This is generally the 
tendency in the Madhyamaka traditions. The phe¬ 
nomenalistic view, represented by schools that have 
been identified with the Sautrantika traditions, is a 
theory of representation: Perception is an inner, men¬ 
tal process in which one becomes aware of the mental 
representation of external things (an almost natural 
derivative of the hierarchy of the six senses). From ex¬ 
treme phenomenalistic positions one can easily slide 
into an idealistic understanding of how the apparently 
real can feel real yet be an illusion: If the mind needs 
only an inner representation of the world to feel like 
it knows an external world, then all of conventional re¬ 
ality may very well exist in the mental sphere, perhaps 
only as mere mentation ( vijnapti ). 

Perhaps the most significant derivatives of this third 
line of speculation were the positions adopted among 
followers of the Yogacara school. The idea of the 
real as mere mentation ( vijnaptimatrata ), originally 
proposed by Asanga (ca. 320-390 c.E.) and Va- 
subandhu (fourth to fifth century c.E.) was developed 
by Dharmapala (sixth century c.E.), who attempted to 
explain how there could be both an ultimately real in¬ 
ner world (consciousness) and a world that is objec¬ 
tive (external to the mind) and ordered (subject to 
causes and conditions). Dharmapala developed further 
the school’s idea of a consciousness that is the reposi¬ 
tory (alayavi jnana) of karmic traces, manifesting it¬ 
self in eight forms of consciousness: the consciousness 
corresponding to each of the five sense organs, men¬ 
tal consciousness (manovijndna) , a foundational but 
still deluded consciousness ( klistamanovijnana ), and 
the ground consciousness (alayavijnana). 

This eightfold division of consciousness has been 
arguably the most influential Buddhist topography of 
the mind. Its applications extend, naturally, into the 


questions of what makes the mind become pure, and 
whether or not there is an inherently pure level of con¬ 
sciousness ( amalavijndna ) or a mind that is inherently 
awakened. The schema was central to theories of the 
path, even among those East Asian Buddhists for 
whom the theory of karma and the doctrine of rebirth 
had lost its earlier importance—as was the case, for ex¬ 
ample, in the use of the theory to explain Zen SATORI 
(awakening) in Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1768). 

Also important in scholastic theories of the devel¬ 
opment of mind was the difficult concept of the “ba¬ 
sis” (asraya) for the action and transformations of 
karma. According to this conception, all aspects of the 
psychosomatic person are in constant transformation; 
if the person follows the path of the buddhas to its 
completion, this basis is transformed or inverted 
(asrayaparavrtti ), so that it is perfectly pure and the 
normal faculties become the special powers and knowl¬ 
edges of a buddha. 

Systematic reflections on the nature of mind over¬ 
lap with ontological speculation, but the above three 
theories of error and true knowledge also provide at 
least part of the foundation for the ethical, contem¬ 
plative, and soteriological dimensions of Buddhist the¬ 
ory and practice. For instance, the transformation of 
the psychosomatic basis ( asrayaparavrtti) is believed to 
result, predictably, in a radical transformation of cog¬ 
nition (jnana): body and mind become the living wis¬ 
dom (active cognition) of a buddha. This wisdom has 
five aspects. It is perfectly and constantly aware of the 
true nature of things ( dharmadhatu-jnana ); it is a 
serene, mirrorlike reflection of all things ( adarsa- 
jnana); it cognizes the semblance and equivalence 
of all things (samata-jnana); yet, it discerns clearly 
( pratyaveksa-jnana) and engages freely in the work of 
a buddha (krtyupasthana-jnana). Furthermore, this 
wisdom is all-knowing, all-compassionate, and free 
from any notion of a self. With such implications to 
be derived from at least one Buddhist theory of mind, 
the Western observer needs to be constantly aware of 
the nuances that separate the intent and underlying 
question in Buddhist speculation from those that tend 
to drive Western psychological research. 

Comparing psychological theories 

What may appear as a similar interest in the disphase 
between conscious and unconscious storage and re¬ 
trieval is not understood in Buddhism as a question of 
psychoneurology or intrapsychic conflict, but as a dis¬ 
tinction between memory and karmic causation. The 
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contemporary reader may understand karma as a kind 
of memory—an inscription of a trace upon the self, 
which, once recovered informs consciousness of a pre¬ 
vious psychic event—but one needs to note the ethi¬ 
cal and soteriological meanings that the Buddhist 
discovers in such processes. One may imagine (by pro¬ 
jecting on the Buddhist tradition a psychodynamic 
schema) that the process by which awareness is fos¬ 
tered and transformed to achieve awakening is some 
sort of transformation of the repressed; but even grant¬ 
ing this stretching of Buddhist doctrine, the most com¬ 
mon Buddhist conceptions of what is “healthy” 
(kusala ) about this process would not come close to 
contemporary views of mental health as autonomy, ac¬ 
ceptance, and enjoyment of human sexual desire, and 
the like. 

Furthermore, for most traditional Buddhist elites, 
the traces left on consciousness by human action re¬ 
main and develop as part of an inexorable law of moral 
responsibility and retribution that is only transcended 
by a path out of our imperfections, not by a simple ac¬ 
ceptance of human shortcomings or a celebration of 
the body and the emotions. Moreover, the final dis¬ 
covery of the forgotten and the unraveling of its mean¬ 
ing is reached through extrasensory perception, and 
only by those who attain the yogic power of the re¬ 
membrance of past lives ( jati-smara ). Most traditional 
Buddhist philosophers, unlike Western empirical psy¬ 
chologists, took it as a given that the extrasensory per¬ 
ception of a yogi ( yogipratyaksa ) is a valid source of 
empirical evidence—in fact, one that needs no cor¬ 
roboration and is not open to falsification when the 
cognizer is one of those deemed awakened. 

Nonetheless, one could argue that it is precisely in 
the soteriological and moral dimensions of Buddhist 
psychology that one may find avenues of thought that 
complement or challenge some contemporary views of 
mental health. Of particular theoretical and historical 
importance are those Buddhist theories dealing with 
the techniques of meditation—arguably the most typ¬ 
ically Buddhist “therapeutic” techniques and the place 
where Buddhism as religion and ethical system can be 
said to become a way of overcoming “dis-ease,” and 
therefore, as perhaps a psychological cure or a therapy. 
Theories of meditation often attest to the keen psy¬ 
chological awareness of those who reflected on Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine and practice. In their application, these 
theories at times suggest the techniques of Western 
psychosocial healing practices, despite an apparent dif¬ 
ference in their presuppositions and goals. 


Meditation, consciousness, and healing 

Buddhist theories of meditation are concerned with 
the transformation of rigid habits and turbulent states 
of mind that may roughly correspond to contempo¬ 
rary notions of maladaptive or dysfunctional behav¬ 
iors; but the underlying theory and questions hiding 
behind diverging ideas of dysfunction maybe disparate 
enough to make comparison difficult. The meditator 
seeks to make the mind pliable, aspiring to achieve a 
“tranquil flow of mind” ( upeksd ) that is effortless and 
free from the extremes of mental turpitude and exci¬ 
tation {laya and auddhatya). A mind that is in such a 
state is no longer dominated by the mind’s usual ten¬ 
dencies toward inertia ( dausthulya ) and unrest ( klesa). 
Nonetheless, although the goal is a state free of confu¬ 
sion and anguish, freedom from distress and dyspho¬ 
ria is not here a condition for increased autonomy and 
adaptation in negotiating inner drives and outer social 
reality, as it is generally understood in Western psy¬ 
chologies, but a condition often described as desire¬ 
less, free of conceptual constructs, and empty (the 
three “doors to liberation,” vimoksamukha). 

Defects of thought ( dosa) are superseded by culti¬ 
vating antidotes or opposite states ( pratipaksa ) that 
lead to a removal of both the veils (of klesa and of the 
object of knowledge), and hence lead to liberation. But 
such antidotes are also substitute behaviors, that is, 
they are virtues, and they transform the confused per¬ 
son into the person of serene insight. But the state of 
liberation, at least as understood by the major scholas¬ 
tic systems, is not comparable to Western ideas of in¬ 
dividual autonomy, adaptive acceptance of the body 
and its drives, and resolution of intrapsychic and in¬ 
terpersonal conflict. It is liberation from rebirth, 
hence, from birth, aging, and death, as well as from de¬ 
sire and suffering. Furthermore, in systems following 
traditional Mahayana scholastic definitions, liberation 
is accompanied by the omniscience and the miracu¬ 
lous powers of a buddha, or at the very least the supe¬ 
rior wisdom and wonder-working powers of the 
BODHISATTVA. 

In the classical Buddhist view of “mental health,” 
most normal desires are seen as a sort of madness, and 
as a “delusion” originating in a beginningless round of 
past lives; full health is accomplished only when one 
becomes a full buddha, or when it is approached grad¬ 
ually as one matures in the bodhisattva’s spiritual ca¬ 
reer. It is difficult to imagine how such a view of 
“mental health” (perhaps, better: “absence of dis-ease”) 
is commensurable with contemporary Western no- 
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tions, which do not value the renunciation or the de¬ 
nial of desire. 

However, some Buddhist doctrinal positions deviate 
in varying degrees from the above characterization. Im¬ 
portant currents within the Chan and Tantric traditions 
qualify their understanding of renunciation (or are 
openly critical of the denial of desire) and tend to fo¬ 
cus on the problems of self-deception and the tyranny 
of conceptual constructs and dualities, including the 
duality between desire and desirelessness, holy and 
mundane. Nonetheless, even these traditions tend to 
preserve monastic institutions and practices that draw 
a boundary between the transcendence of duality of the 
religious specialist and the need to negotiate dualities 
and ambivalences in lay life. In this context, acceptance 
of desire appears to be a stepping stone in the direction 
of a different form of desirelessness, and not necessar¬ 
ily an acceptance of our instinctual drives in the sense 
that the West has come to conceive of it after the psy¬ 
choanalytic revolution. 

An ambiguous acceptance of desire may be postu¬ 
lated in the case of the Chan tradition, where despite 
its iconoclastic rhetoric of immediacy and nonduality, 
a strict ethos of self-control and unrelenting effort 
points at least toward a transcendence of individual 
will (pace radical or mad monks like the fifteenth- 
century fapanese Zen monk Ikkyu). In Tantra, where 
desire is to be transformed rather than abandoned, the 
transformation is framed in ritual and symbolic con¬ 
texts that can hardly be assimilated into contemporary 
notions of the tolerance of strong affect and intrapsy¬ 
chic conflict (such framing occurs even in the radical 
antinomian rhetoric of the Caryaglti). In both tradi¬ 
tions it may be more accurate to speak of a paradoxi¬ 
cal inversion of the normal order of ascetic denial, but 
not of an acceptance of desire as conceived in the more 
common contemporary assumptions about psycho¬ 
logical well-being. 

Nonetheless, much needs to be explored if we are 
to be able to understand the significance of the in¬ 
sights offered by Buddhist concepts of self-deception 
and delusion. Such insights include the recognition of 
a connection between suffering and misuses of lan¬ 
guage and conceptual labeling, as well as the obsessive 
quality of unawareness or error. These are elements 
suggested, for instance, by the speculations of the 
Madhyamaka school, where desire and unawareness 
seem to coalesce in the concept of obstinate dwelling 
in error (abhinivesa). This idea of an inertia that fa¬ 
vors a persistent dwelling in distorted perception 


seems to echo Western concepts like those of neurotic 
paradox and the repetition compulsion. 

The above digressions suggest that much remains 
to be understood, not only about the history of Bud¬ 
dhist understanding of desire and its obstinate cling¬ 
ing to imagined objects, but also about the 
implications of variations within Buddhism. It is not 
at all clear, for instance, that we are yet in a position 
to understand the psychological implications (or for 
that matter, the health valence) of the full spectrum of 
Buddhist attitudes toward cognition and emotion, and 
the role of ethical and contemplative discipline in the 
relief of distress. 

Perhaps as an attempt to circumvent some of the 
above difficulties, some researchers have looked at only 
one narrow cross section of Buddhist practice by 
studying selected meditative states. In the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, researchers investigated the 
effects of meditation practice on psychophysiological 
states. Using contemporary physiological and psycho¬ 
logical measures, Japanese researchers established a 
connection between Zen meditation and neural and 
physiological states associated with rested, wakeful at¬ 
tention (Kasamatsu and Hirai 1966; Hirai 1978 and 
1989). Subsequent studies have confirmed and ex¬ 
panded on their results (summarized in Murphy and 
Donovan). 

The most interesting and robust result of these stud¬ 
ies was the accumulation of evidence that showed that 
meditation is not a type of hypnosis, catalepsy, or a 
“catatonic state,” as had been proposed earlier in the 
twentieth century. By measuring the brain waves of 
meditators, these experimenters determined that the 
brain of a subject in deep meditation (especially, but 
not exclusively, an experienced meditator) emits pat¬ 
terns of alpha and theta waves that are distinct from 
those emitted by subjects that were anxious, under 
hypnosis, or in deep sleep. This result of electroen- 
cephalographic (EEG) measurements suggests that the 
meditator is in fact in a state of “calm awareness,” as 
claimed by Buddhist tradition. Subsequent MRI and 
SPECT studies suggest similar conclusions (Newberg 
et ah). 

These investigations suggest that meditation tech¬ 
niques affect the body as well as the mind, lowering, 
for instance, blood pressure and galvanic skin pressure. 
The studies also confirm something noted by the tra¬ 
dition: The obvious importance of the body does not 
diminish the importance of the mind; a particular way 
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of controlling the body is a precondition of, and per¬ 
haps entails, a particular state of mind. 

For the tradition, even for those branches that give 
the body an explicit central role, the mind is para¬ 
mount; and yet, paradoxically, the goal of Buddhist 
meditation is often presented as an experience of no¬ 
mind. Something about the presumed psychological 
makeup of the meditator is lost, erased, or shown to 
be an error or an illusion. Hence the theme of “ex¬ 
tinction” or “cessation” that is so common to many 
theories of meditation. One attains a serene and clear 
awareness of a state that may be legitimately described 
as “mindless.” Yet, different Buddhist traditions un¬ 
derstand the “mindless” in different ways—from a lit¬ 
eral absence of thought (P. J. Griffiths) to various 
notions of freedom from speech in speech (as in the 
Chan and Tantric traditions). And even in the latter 
traditions there is much room for variation, from the 
early Chan notion that the arising of a single thought 
generates a world of conceptual constructs and confu¬ 
sion to the acceptance of a higher form of discrimina¬ 
tion that gains new value after one awakens to 
nonduality—as in the Yogacara’s five buddha-jnanas or 
in the mahamudra stage of noncultivation (sgom med). 

However, these studies have not looked at a num¬ 
ber of potential sources for disconfirming evidence or 
falsification. For instance, it is not clear that they have 
considered the significance of failure to progress in 
meditation (who succeeds and when) or cases of psy¬ 
chological distress or physical illness due to meditation 
(phenomena that are amply documented in Buddhist 
literature), or the significance of differences among ex¬ 
pert meditators regarding the meaning and content of 
the experiences that correspond to the brain measure¬ 
ments and readings. In fact, it is not at all clear that 
even expert meditators agree on the significance of var¬ 
ious states of mental concentration or samadhi (Sharf 
1995 and 1998). One may argue that the psychologi¬ 
cal significance or goals of meditation point to using 
body and mind to re-create a new self; one assumes a 
specific bodily and mental posture, persisting in it un¬ 
til the mind is serene and focused, or one focuses the 
mind on what appears at first to be the self, in order 
to dissolve misconceptions about the self, including the 
misconception of imagining that who we are is iden¬ 
tical to this self whom we hold so dear. But this sum¬ 
mary of traditional understandings raises a number of 
questions regarding the significance of neuropsycho¬ 
logical and physiological studies of meditation. First, 
where in these studies do we find any evidence about 
self and conceptions of the self? Second, the tradition 


itself is not in complete agreement as to what it is that 
remains or comes to light once the delusions of self are 
removed. 

Furthermore, the neurological focus still needs to 
explain what to the Buddhist is paramount: Transfor¬ 
mations of mind and self have significant ethical and 
soteriological implications. Such implications include 
a vast and complex path theory explaining how one 
becomes a buddha, and, for instance, acquires the three 
modes of wisdom described above. These expectations 
cannot be dismissed or demythologized by assuming 
an objective cerebral or psychological referent. 

Buddhism and scientific psychology 

As a corollary to the above, one returns to the ques¬ 
tion of what in Buddhism may be considered parallel 
to Western ideas about how one heals intrapersonal 
and interpersonal distress—and to the related question 
of whether or not there is a Buddhist tradition similar 
to Western clinical psychology and psychiatry. Despite 
the existence of medical traditions in Buddhist coun¬ 
tries (T. Clifford), little was done until recent times to 
create a dialogue between medicine and Buddhist prac¬ 
tice, let alone a systematic study of mental diseases and 
the Buddhist goal of relieving all “dis-ease.” There are 
multiple cultural and institutional reasons for this ap¬ 
parent lack, including the fact that the very notion of 
mental disease is a relatively recent Western creation. 
Nonetheless, some Buddhist practices and systems of 
belief may be considered parallel to Western tech¬ 
niques for healing through the modification of thought 
and behavior, and conversely, Western specialists have 
adapted Buddhist ideas with greater or lesser open ac¬ 
knowledgment of their depth. 

Historically, one should mention the Swiss psychi¬ 
atrist Carl G. Jung (1875-1961) as the pioneer. De¬ 
spite certain ambivalence about “the Orient” (Gomez 
1995), Jung borrowed generously, especially in his 
analysis of “mandala symbolism,” which combined 
traditional Buddhist and Hindu understandings 
about the significance of the mandala with keen clin¬ 
ical observations. 

In recent times we have seen the development of 
biofeedback and behavioral techniques that involve 
ideas of self-monitoring (Rokke and Rehm) and 
mindful reassessment of experience (Smyth), and of 
relaxation as a natural response to specific stimuli 
(Benson and Klipper), techniques that echo, explicitly 
or implicitly, Buddhist serenity and MINDFULNESS 
techniques (de Silva 1984, 1985, and 1986). These ef- 
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forts go well beyond some of the soft formulations 
found in the literature of self-help, spirituality, New 
Age, and pop psychology. In fact, the implicit and the 
avowed recognition of the influence of Buddhist ideas 
and attitudes extends beyond associations with con¬ 
temporary popular expectations. We now count sev¬ 
eral systematic, and successful attempts to integrate 
aspects of Buddhist theories of cognition and medita¬ 
tion into empirically testable clinical theory. The most 
explicit use of Buddhist models is seen in Zindel Se¬ 
gal’s mindfulness-based cognitive therapy for depres¬ 
sion (Segal et ah). This technique incorporates both 
the behavioral and the cognitive aspects of mindful¬ 
ness meditation into the treatment of depression, 
including the practice of mindfulness of breath 
( anapanasati ) as a way to refocus or shift attention 
away from distorting patterns of cognition and emo¬ 
tion toward adaptive schemas. 

Less explicitly linked to Buddhist practice, but now 
amply tested as an effective therapy is Marsha Line- 
han’s dialectic cognitive-behavioral therapy or DBT 
(Linehan 1993a and 1993b). This system is a subtle in¬ 
tegration of empirically based cognitive-behavioral 
strategies and a number of elements of Buddhist the¬ 
ory of knowledge and meditation. Linehan, for in¬ 
stance, conceives the processes of dysfunction and 
therapy in part through the lens of her own experience 
with Zen practice, but also through her own nontra- 
ditional understanding of the practice. The process is 
a dialectic because it assumes and relies on the “fun¬ 
damental interrelatedness or wholeness of reality” and 
the placement of individual experience within a whole 
of relationships. This means, on the one hand, that 
the client needs “to accept herself as she is in the mo¬ 
ment and the need for her to change” (1993b, pp. 
1-2), but also that change requires the cultivation of 
“core mindfulness skills” through which the client 
learns to observe and accept without judgment even 
those behaviors or interpersonal deficits that need to 
be changed. 

Jeffrey Schwartz, who was also inspired in part by 
his Buddhist practice, has adapted similar mindfulness 
techniques into the treatment of obsessive-compulsive 
disorder. In this particular technique, one may posit 
that Schwartz’s behavioral strategy is a variant of Bud¬ 
dhist uses of attention and selective inattention, in¬ 
cluding the confrontation of disgust and negative 
emotions while in a serene state. Here Buddhist tech¬ 
niques may be understood as equivalent to Western 
systematic desensitization, and exposure with response 


prevention. Yet, although both traditions follow sim¬ 
ilar paths in reorienting the suffering individual to¬ 
ward a revaluation of the causes of distress and 
disgust, Schwartz highlights the Buddhist practice of 
detached, nonjudgmental awareness, rather than the 
purposeful increase in anxious tension built into ex¬ 
posure techniques. 

Unlike attempts to link Buddhism to psychology by 
demanding a softening of the strictures of scientific 
research, these applications respond to a critical re¬ 
flection on Buddhist conceptions followed by system¬ 
atic clinical trials and empirical testing. But they also 
represent a willingness to follow the theory and tech¬ 
nique in whichever direction is required to achieve ef¬ 
fectiveness, including the use of techniques and belief 
systems that would have been totally foreign to tradi¬ 
tional Buddhists. 

However, one should note that the danger of miss¬ 
ing a valid parallel is as great as the danger of ac¬ 
cepting spurious correspondences. An important 
component of Linehan’s technique called “distress 
tolerance skills” (1993a) parallels psychodynamic 
concepts of affect tolerance and affect dysregulation 
(Riesenberg-Malcolm). One would be tempted to re¬ 
gard these principles as unrelated (at least genetically) 
to any Buddhist technique of self-cultivation, except 
that a wide range of Buddhist practices pursue simi¬ 
lar goals. One may mention, in passing, the contem¬ 
plation of objects of disgust (corpse meditation or 
asubhabhavana ), as well as the use in the Tiantai 
school of repentance rituals that both move away 
from distress and remorse by contemplating empti¬ 
ness and approach emptiness by contemplating the 
passions and their effects. 

Commensurability and dialogue 

The use of Buddhist techniques or beliefs as points of 
departure for contemporary psychologies or as a part¬ 
ner in scientific dialogue raises issues of commensura¬ 
bility: Are Buddhist psychological conceptions in some 
way commensurate with Western ideas of psychology 
and can there be a fruitful dialogue between the two? 
An obvious risk is to read psychological (scientific) lit¬ 
erature the same way one reads religious literature: as 
statements of eternal truth. But equally tempting is the 
tendency to read psychological studies as confirma¬ 
tions or equivalents to Buddhist doctrinal speculation 
and religious practice. 

Psychological “conclusions” are essentially provi¬ 
sional heuristic tools, with two functions: prediction 
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and explanation, which are in turn validated (the prob¬ 
ability of their disconfirmation reduced) when they 
themselves set the direction for further research and 
observation. There are, of course, good reasons to 
doubt their total independence from culture and the 
sociology of knowledge, but one risks misunderstand¬ 
ing their scope if one chooses to ignore the research 
protocols that underlie scientific statements about hu¬ 
man psychosomatic processes. 

Similarly, religious discourse and practice has its 
own protocols, and these must be thoroughly under¬ 
stood before one draws comparisons. Even today, 
practicing Buddhists tend to reject an interpretation of 
their beliefs and practices that may feel “reductionis- 
tic.” As already noted, a psychoneurological explana¬ 
tion may ring true, but for it ultimately to have 
heuristic value or applicability beyond its conceptual 
conclusions it must account for the belief systems (the 
truths and myths of tradition) and the actual practices 
(ritual and contemplative patterns and events) cher¬ 
ished by the believers themselves. 

Nonetheless, one may begin to consider, specula¬ 
tively at this point in our understanding of the issue, 
ways in which Buddhist traditions may be seen to con¬ 
tain insights or techniques that may help illuminate 
contemporary problems of psychology. As suggested 
above, such illumination could be in a number of ar¬ 
eas of philosophical and psychological inquiry: theo¬ 
ries of consciousness and the unconscious, such as the 
theories of perception, emotion, and mental health. 
Some of these issues have been discussed in an ongo¬ 
ing series of symposia involving Western scholars, sci¬ 
entists, and the fourteenth Dalai Lama. 

The discussions point toward interesting possibili¬ 
ties for the future, and the participation of the Dalai 
Lama also reminds us of the frame of reference within 
which Buddhist psychological theories have developed 
—and arguably will continue to develop. Buddhist the¬ 
ories of mind speak of health and “dis-ease,” but they 
also have ethical concerns that do not always overlap 
with the concerns of Western psychologists. The Bud¬ 
dhist may, for instance, be concerned with total liber¬ 
ation from the bonds of desire that have enslaved us 
for millions of rebirths, whereas the Western psychol¬ 
ogist may be seeking an adaptive compromise in this 
single life. The Buddhist meditator may value unques¬ 
tioned acceptance of a teacher’s wisdom, whereas the 
Western psychologist may be interested in the matter 
of power differentials and authority in the relationship 
between therapist and client. 


Most likely the majority of scientific psychologists, 
whatever their theoretical leanings, would not want to 
describe Buddhist doctrine and practices as equivalent 
to any one of the Western psychologies. Conversely it 
is difficult to imagine how a person committed to Bud¬ 
dhism in belief, practice, or both would want to reduce 
his or her preferred set of beliefs and practices to any¬ 
thing similar to what is considered scientific or em¬ 
pirical. And yet, if history is an effective teacher, we 
may expect to find an increasing cross-fertilization be¬ 
tween both styles of studying and healing the human 
being as a unity of body and mind. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Chan School; 
Consciousness, Theories of; Sentient Beings 
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pudgalavAda 

The Pudgalavada was a group of schools sharing the 
doctrine that the person ( pudgala ) or self (atman) is 
real. The earliest Pudgalavada school was the 
Vatslputrlya; from the Vatslputrlya came the Dhar- 
mottarlya, Bhadrayanlya, Sammitlya, and Sanna- 
garika. Of these schools, the Vatslputrlya and 
Sammitlya were the most important. 

Very little of their literature has survived. This cir¬ 
cumstance, together with their apparent denial of the 
Buddhist doctrine of nonself, has created the impres¬ 
sion that they were an eccentric minority on the fringe 
of Buddhism. But in fact they were in the mainstream; 
Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) tells us that roughly a quar¬ 
ter of the monastic population in India in the seventh 
century C.E. was Pudgalavada. 

They agreed with other Buddhists that the self is nei¬ 
ther the same as the five skandha (aggregates) nor 
separate from them, but affirmed the self as “true and 
ultimate.” They thought of the self as conceptual yet 
real, real because for the purposes of kindness and 
compassion the self was not reducible to the skandhas, 
and apparently because the self was a reflection of the 
timeless reality of nirvana in the flux of the skandhas. 
As a fire can exist locally only through its fuel, so the 
self can exist as a particular person only through the 
skandhas. As the fire vanishes when the fuel is ex¬ 
hausted, but cannot be said to be either existent or 
nonexistent, having “gone home” to its timeless 
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source, so the self that has attained nirvana, vanishing 
at death, cannot be said either to exist or not to exist. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Mainstream 
Buddhist Schools 
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PURE LAND ART 

Visions of pure lands are premised upon the Ma- 
hayana cosmology of multiple worlds in “ten direc¬ 
tions,” each presided over by one buddha and each 
constituting a blissful alternative to the Saha world of 
impurity in which we live. The Western Land of Bliss 
(Sukhavatl) associated with Amitabha Buddha epito¬ 
mizes the notion of the pure land. The term pure land 
is thus used in a narrow sense to refer to Amitabha’s 
Land and in a broader sense to refer to domains asso¬ 
ciated with buddhas of other directions. Visual rep¬ 
resentation of pure lands, a major theme in the 
Buddhist art of East Asia, takes three major forms: (1) 
sculptural representations of Amitabha Buddha with 
his retinue; (2) bianxiang (transformation 
tableaux) showing paradise scenes or pictures of the 
descent of Amitabha to usher the deceased to the Land 
of Bliss; and (3) landscape and architectural simula¬ 
tion of the Western Paradise. 

Western Pure Land evoked through the 
Amitabha image 

The Amitabha image, with its evocation of the West¬ 
ern Pure Land, dates back to at least the fourth cen¬ 
tury in China, culminating in its veneration by 
Huiyuan (334-416) and his followers on Mount Lu. 
There was a remarkable lack of doctrinal coherence un¬ 
derlying the early practice, which took its cues largely 
from sutras tangential to Amitabha’s Pure Land. Chief 
among them is the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra, 
which emphasizes the role of buddha images, includ¬ 
ing images of Amitabha, as an expedient agency for 
achieving the state of contemplation, rather than as 


cultic icons in their own right. In early cases involving 
Amitabha images, stone chambers were chosen as the 
topographic setting for such meditative activities, as a 
means of “traveling,” in the words of a devotee named 
Liu Yimin around 400 C.E., “to the most distant region 
(of the Western Paradise) ... to settle for the great re¬ 
pose (of Nirvana) as the final term.” 

Such pure land aspirations gained momentum dur¬ 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries in China. However, the 
majority of buddha icons made during this period 
depicted Sakyamuni, Maitreya, and the Sakyamuni/ 
Prabhutaratna pair. A new trend emerged in northern 
China in the 460s: Of the variety of buddha images 
made by lay commoners, about 17 percent were 
Amitabha icons, which received little patronage from 
monks and nuns. It was not until a century later that 
the sangha’s interest in Amitabha icons overrode their 
interest in icons of Sakyamuni and Maitreya. The 
change suggests that the pure land cult associated with 
Amitabha was a movement that began from the bot¬ 
tom up. It largely tallied with the early indifference 
shown by the learned Buddhist community during this 
period toward Amitabha Pure Land sutras, as indicated 
by the initial absence of scholarly commentary re¬ 
garding them. Early donors of Amitabha images were 
unclear about the location of Amitabha’s Pure Land in 
the Buddhist cosmological scheme. Amitabha images 
were often integrated into the imagined afterlife en¬ 
counter with Maitreya, the future Buddha. In south¬ 
ern China, Amitabha images were cast in gilded 
bronze, with the largest statues reported to be sixteen 
feet tall. In the north, stone was the favored medium. 

Transformation tableaux of the Western 
Pure Land 

It is not clear when pure land pictures first appeared 
in China. A mural in cave 169 at Binglingsi, executed 
in 420, contains the earliest painted icon of Amitayus, 
but shows no topographic features of the Western Par¬ 
adise. The earliest surviving example of a pure land 
picture in China is a set of topographic tableaux carved 
on the back of the nimbus of icons from the Wanfosi 
at Chengdu. The oldest of these survives in an ink rub¬ 
bing, dated 425, with the pure land scene largely miss¬ 
ing. A sixth-century relief carving, similar in design, 
on the back of double bodhisattvas from the same site, 
preserves a complete composition. It is based on the 
“Life Span” and “The Universal Gateway” chapters of 
the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). In 
the middle is the assembly gathered at the bird-shaped 
Vulture Peak, where Sakyamuni announces that, at the 
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end of a kalpa, fire and terror engulf the human world, 
while his pure land remains intact, where halls, pavil¬ 
ions, gardens, and groves are “adorned with gems,” 
and “jeweled trees abound in flowers and fruit, and liv¬ 
ing beings enjoy themselves at ease.” The composition 
is thus divided into two contrasting parts: below, 
scenes of calamities; above, the pure land. Human fig¬ 
ures appear in the lotus pond, a scene of rebirth asso¬ 
ciated with a pure land. The carving is often hailed as 
a precursor to later representations of the Western 
Pure Land. The composition also anticipates pictures 
of the “White Path to Paradise,” which are typically di¬ 
vided into two realms: Below is the impure mundane 
world of the east, teeming with suffering beings from 
the six realms OF EXISTENCE; above is the Western Pure 
Land. In between is a symmetrically divided river. To 
the left and south is the pool of fire of anger and vio¬ 
lence; to the right and north is the river of greed and 
desire. Flanked by these two engulfing rivers is a thin 
white path that leads to the Western Paradise. Sakya- 
muni, on one side of the river, urges the devotee to 
cross, while Amitabha and his retinue beckon on the 
other shore. Shandao’s commentary on the Guan Wu- 
liangshou jing (Contemplation of the Buddha of Limit¬ 
less Life Sutra) presents a matching textual account. 
However, pictures of this kind are found only in sur¬ 
viving Japanese hanging scrolls of the Kamakura pe¬ 
riod (1185-1333). 

Another notable early painting of a pure land, exe¬ 
cuted around the early seventh century, appears in cave 
420 at Dunhuang. Based in part on the Lotus Sutra, 
the mural shows Vulture Peak on the right and Sakya- 
muni passing into nirvana in the middle. Issuing from 
the foot of Vulture Peak is a winding river dotted with 
lotuses, with a boat and numerous ducks crossing to 
the other shore. Flanking the river are an array of nine 
buddhas and various buddha-lands. The scene draws 
on the “Life Span” chapter of the Nirvana Sutra, 
translated by Dharmaksema in 423 C.E., which de¬ 
scribes an “Eastern world named Joy and Beautiful 
Sound,” a pure land. Both the Wangfosi carving and 
the Dunhuang mural demonstrate the tenuous rela¬ 
tionship between early pictures of pure lands and the 
Amitabha sutras. The pictures arose out of a topo¬ 
graphic imagination that was driven by soteriological 
interest and cued by scriptures. 

As the cult of the Amitabha Pure Land gained cur¬ 
rency during the second half of the sixth century, its 
pictorial representation took more definitive shape. 
Two compositional prototypes emerged during the 
Northern Qi period (550-577). The first is the 


“Amitabha with Fifty Bodhisattvas,” a picture allegedly 
acquired by the five bodhisattvas of the Kukkutarama 
Monastery from the Western Paradise, and dubiously 
claimed to have been transmitted by the Indian monk 
Kasyapa-matanga (d. 73 c.E.) to China. Cao Zhongda 
of the Northern Qi is said to have specialized in pic¬ 
tures of this type, which continued to appear into the 
seventh century. A painting on the east wall of cave 
332 at Dunhuang shows a gigantic tree dominated by 
the Amitabha triad. Fifty reborn souls appear as bo¬ 
dhisattvas perched on various tree branches; two other 
figures are each wrapped in a lotus bud. 

The second compositional prototype represents the 
more popular model. It is exemplified by a large spread 
of relief sculpture from cave 2 of South Xiangtangshan, 
now at the Freer Gallery in Washington, D.C. The 
composition contains all the key elements of subse¬ 
quent Western Paradise tableaux. Three haloed 
deities—Amitabha in the middle, with Avalokitesvara 
and Mahasthamaprapta on each side—constitute the 
Western triad. In front of them are three ponds. In the 
middle pond, four human figures emerge respectively 
from a lotus—the extent to which they break out of 
the lotus bud indicates the ranking order of their 
classes in the merit-based three-tiered hierarchy of re¬ 
birth, as described in the Larger SukhavatIvyuha- 
sutra. Each of the two side ponds shows a figure— 
either a bodhisattva or a Buddha disciple—bathing in 
the “jeweled ponds” to cleanse the impurities of the 
world of transmigration before entering the Land of 
Bliss. The pond motif has since become a distinctive 
feature of Amitabha’s Pure Land. This design grew into 
a major compositional form in the seventh century, as 
exemplified by the Amitabha tableau in cave 220 at 
Dunhuang, dated 642 c.E., and in the Golden Hall of 
Horyuji in Japan. 

Western Pure Land pictures developed new forms 
in the seventh and eighth centuries. The threefold gra¬ 
dation of rebirths in the pure land based on the Larger 
SukhavatTvyuha-sutra evolved into a ninefold scheme 
—three grades, each subdivided into three degrees— 
as pure land tableaux incorporated the Guan Wu- 
liangshou jing. An early example is a seventh-century 
wall painting in cave 431 at Dunhuang, which contains 
vignettes of the descent of Amitabha or his delegates 
to fetch the dying person to the Western Paradise. In 
its early phase, the composition took the form of a hor¬ 
izontal band measuring 1 by 15.4 meters, a form ap¬ 
parently adapted from the hand scroll format, and it 
emphasizes narrative actions rather than pure land 
scenes. In the early eighth century, a triptych form took 
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A bas-relief in limestone representing Amitabha's Western Paradise. (Chinese, Northern Qi dynasty, sixth century.) Freer Gallery of Art 
Library. Reproduced by permission. 


shape. The two side panels depict the story of 
Ajatasatru, a prince who puts his father, King Bimbi- 
sara, and his mother, Queen Vaidehl, under house ar¬ 
rest. In response to the queen’s appeal, the Buddha 
appears and teaches her sixteen ways of visualization. 
This royal family drama and the scenes of visualization 
often occupy two side columns that flank the central 
paradise scene in triptychs. The side vignettes set the 
Guan Wuliangshou jing tableau apart from the 
Amitabha tableau. Their identification on the basis of 
sutra(s) is in fact tenuous since the Guan Wuliangshou 
jing does not include the description of the Western 
Pure Land that appears in the Amitabha sutras. 


Other pure lands 

Pure land tableaux are not limited to the Western 
Paradise. In Mahayana cosmology, there are “pure 
lands of ten directions.” Tableaux depicting other 
pure lands include those of the Medicine Buddha 
(Bhaisajyaguru) of the East; Maitreya, often associated 
with north; and those described in sutras not per¬ 
taining to particular pure lands. There is even a 
tableau of pure lands of the ten directions as identi¬ 
fied by its cartouche in cave 158 at Dunhuang. The 
tableau of the Pure Land of the Bhaisajyaguru of the 
East features scenes of lamp-lighting, “Nine Violent 
Deaths,” and “Fulfillment of Twelve Great Vows” 
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FIGURE 1 


Pure land tableaux 

North: Tableau of Maitreya s Pure Land 


West: Tableau of Amitabha's Pure Land 


East: Tableau of Bhaisajyaguru s Pure Land 

source: Author. 

South: Tableau of Sakyamuni's Buddha Land 



made by the Bodhisattva Bhaisajyaguru before he be¬ 
comes a buddha. The tableaux of Maitreya Pure Land 
(a somewhat misleading term since Maitreya’s do¬ 
main is considered by some scriptures as an impure 
land) are of two types: Maitreya’s ascent to Tusita 
Heaven, and Maitreya’s descent into Jambudvlpa to 
preach under the dragon-flower trees. Gaining popu¬ 
larity in the Tang dynasty, the tableau of Maitreya’s 
descent includes miracle scenes, such as “Seven Har¬ 
vests after One Sowing,” “Clothing Growing Out of 
Trees,” “Five-Hundred-Year-Old Women Getting 
Married,” and so on. Regardless of the kind of pure 
land being depicted, most of the tableaux largely fol¬ 
low the compositional model of Amitabha’s Pure 
Land, with the exception of certain distinctive features 
associated with a particular buddha realm. 

Pictorial programs of pure land tableaux 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, tableaux of 
pure lands were integrated into larger pictorial pro¬ 
grams. The documented set of pure land tableaux in 
the five-story pagoda at the Kofukuji in Japan is a typ¬ 
ical example current in the eighth century (Figure 1). 
A temporal scheme, mapped out by way of spatial op¬ 
position, underlies the iconographic program. The 
Bhaisajyaguru tableau suggests the present, the 
Amitabha tableau the future (afterlife); the Sakyamuni 
land signals the present, the Maitreya land the future 
(afterlife). Thus, the entire program maps out a sym¬ 
bolic cosmos for the spirit of the deceased to cross the 
boundary between this and the other world. The topo¬ 
graphic continuum may also underlie the spatial op¬ 


position between different pure land tableaux. Placing 
the Lotus Sutra tableau opposite the Western Pure 
Land scene may imply a progressive transition from 
the wilderness of the earthly terrain to the order of the 
afterlife domain. It is therefore misleading to identify 
these pure land tableaux on the basis of the sutras they 
appear to “illustrate.” 

Pictures of the Buddha's welcoming descent 

A significant detail of the Guan Wuliangshou jing 
tableau forms the basis of a new development. The last 
three of the sixteen visualizations, as exemplified by 
seventh-century vignettes in cave 431 at Dunhuang, 
show the descent of the Buddha or his delegates to dy¬ 
ing devotees to escort their spirits to the Western Par¬ 
adise. These vignettes anticipated the pictures of the 
Buddha’s welcoming descent ( raigo ), which became 
popular in Japan beginning in the twelfth century. The 
early descent paintings, exemplified by a set of three 
hanging scrolls in Juhakka-in at Mount K5ya, show the 
frontally seated Amitabha, surrounded by his en¬ 
tourage on a swirl of clouds, descending toward the 
implied viewer. A compositional variation of this im¬ 
age gained popularity, especially in the Kamakura pe¬ 
riod. In this variation, Amitabha and his heavenly 
attendants on streaming clouds sweep down diagonally 
from the upper left to the lower right toward the 
dwelling of the dying devotee. Their swift movement 
is dramatized by sharp-angled trailing clouds blazing 
through space, often set against precipitous peaks, as 
shown in a scroll at Chion-in. Amitabha’s seated pos¬ 
ture also changes to an upright stance to reinforce the 
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The Phoenix Hall at the Byodoin, Kyoto, Japan. Built in 1053, it was intended as a three-dimensional representation of the Sukhavati 
Pure Land—the Western Paradise—of Amitabha. © Archivo Iconografico, S.A./Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


sense of his instantaneous arrival. Amitabha in such a 
composition may also be replaced by other buddhas, 
such as Maitreya. 

Related to the descent pictures in the Kamakura pe¬ 
riod is a new type of design known as “Amitabha 
Crossing the Mountains.” The composition shows the 
radiant bust-length Amitabha trinity towering over 
mountain peaks in the horizon. Premised upon the as¬ 
sociation of Amitabha Pure Land with the west, the ra¬ 
diant icon evokes the setting sun. Standard textbook 
accounts correlate the development of the descent pic¬ 
tures to the doctrinal lineage of Pure Land school 
teaching laid out by Shandao and explicated and prop¬ 
agated in Japan by Genshin (942-1017), Honen 
(1133-1212), and Shinran (1173-1262). It is more fit¬ 
ting to see teachings by Genshin and his followers not 
as the determining source for image-making, but as 
collaborative testimony to the collective aspiration that 
finds different channels of expression. 

Spatial installation of pure lands 

Both sculptures and paintings are often integrated into 
spatial simulation of pure lands. An early-seventh- 
century Chinese monk named Zhenhui is said to have 
built a “pure land” dominated by a square high altar 


overlooking a ground of lapis lazuli with crisscrossing 
paths bounded by golden ropes. An elaborate surviv¬ 
ing example of a pure land simulation is the Phoenix 
Hall (at the Byodoin) near Kyoto, built in the mid¬ 
eleventh century. Its interior houses an Amitabha 
statue in the center, surrounded on four sides with 
wooden panels depicting painted scenes of the nine de¬ 
grees of rebirth. In front of the hall is a pond, a key 
feature of the topography of the Western Paradise. 
Moreover, the architectural design of the Phoenix Hall 
itself evokes a winged bird, another feature associated 
with the Amitabha land. 

As the general trend of Buddhist art gradually 
turned more toward esoteric charms and invocations, 
Amitabha Buddha was increasingly assimilated into 
mandala designs; written characters invoking prayer 
formulae replaced iconic images and visionary 
tableaux. With the loss of its topographic character, 
pure land art also lost its distinction. 

See also: Central Asia, Buddhist Art in; China, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Horyuji and Todaiji; Japan, Buddhist Art 
in; Korea, Buddhist Art in; Pure Land Buddhism; Pure 
Land Schools 
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PURE LAND BUDDHISM 

Pure Land Buddhism signifies a wide array of prac¬ 
tices and traditions within Mahayana Buddhism di¬ 
rected to the Buddha Amitabha (Amitayus) and his 
realm, Sukhavatl (Land of Bliss), which came to be 
referred to in Chinese as the Pure Land ( jingtu ; Japan¬ 
ese, jodo). Mahayana recognized the existence of in¬ 


numerable buddhas and even bodhisattvas who 
presided over their own buddha-fields ( buddhakse - 
fra), realms that they had purified or were in the 
process of purifying. Early on, some of these buddhas 
and their pure lands were singled out as the objects of 
particular scriptural and liturgical distinction. For ex¬ 
ample, the Asksobhyavyuha-sutra suggests that Akso- 
bhya and his buddha-field Abhirati in the eastern 
quadrant of the universe achieved a significant cultic 
status in Mahayana’s early period. It was, however, 
Amitabha and his buddha-field in the west that ulti¬ 
mately came to attract the overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of attention, particularly in East Asia, and to a 
modified extent in the Vajrayana Buddhism of the 
Tibetan cultural area. It is to this tradition, focused 
on Amitabha and his paradise Sukhavatl, that the term 
Pure Land Buddhism conventionally applies. 

Pure Land and Mahayana Buddhism 

The Buddha Amitabha and his Land of Bliss were al¬ 
ready amply attested to in early Mahayana scriptures. 
The story of Amitabha as found in the Longer 
Sukhavativyuha-sutra rehearsed elements that 
were fundamental to the Mahayana vision: the bod- 
hisattva vocation with its initial set of vows and sub¬ 
sequent accumulation of merit through austerities, 
the attainment of supreme enlightenment, and the 
creation of a land through stored merit for the salva¬ 
tion of all sentient beings. Consequently, the prac¬ 
tices affiliated with the Pure Land tradition were 
reflective of Mahayana values and were inextricably 
embedded within a complex of cultivational and litur¬ 
gical regimens that prevailed throughout the Ma¬ 
hayana tradition. 

Mahayana contains a soteriological paradox that 
historically led to wide disparities with regard to Pure 
Land practice, as well as to contrasting views on the 
nature and function of that practice. On the one hand, 
Amitabha’s Pure Land itself was the result of cultiva¬ 
tion of the bodhisattva PATH, thus serving as an ex¬ 
ample that encouraged emulation in all of those 
seeking the Pure Land. They too were expected to as¬ 
siduously follow that path, rigorously engaging in the 
requisite spiritual disciplines and austerities, all the 
while attending to the welfare of all sentient beings. On 
the other hand, the Pure Land as a place of refuge and 
liberation was a creation of Amitabha’s beneficent 
vows to save all sentient beings and as such became a 
goal for those seeking liberation not through their own 
effort but through faith in Amitabha’s salvific power. 
Strengthening this latter view was the belief that grew 
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up in some Mahayana circles that the dharma had en¬ 
tered into an age of decline in which the diminished 
capacities of adherents were no longer adequate to 
meet the rigorous demands of the traditional bod- 
hisattva path. Thus, only through easier practices and 
through Amitabha’s assistance could people hope to 
attain liberation. While the sectarian Pure Land move¬ 
ment that developed in Japan embraced the latter per¬ 
spective, an overall examination of Pure Land tradition 
reveals that both of these seemingly contradictory per¬ 
spectives have prevailed alongside each other for most 
of the tradition’s history, and therefore both must be 
taken into account for a balanced approach to Pure 
Land developments. The requirement for an even- 
handed historical view in Pure Land also necessitates 
avoiding the facile distinction between monastic and 
lay practice that associates members of the monastic 
community with the rigors of the bodhisattva path and 
lay adherents with an easier course. Indeed, the very 
argument for easier practice came from members of 
the monastic community, while, conversely, we find 
laics in history emulating liturgical and meditative 
practices that had monastic origins. 

Mindful recollection of the Buddha 

Pure Land practice was initially predicated on the as¬ 
piration common throughout Mahayana to achieve 
proximity to a buddha either through a meditative vi¬ 
sion or through rebirth in his Pure Land. This aspi¬ 
ration derived from a latent sense of regret frequently 
voiced in Buddhist scriptures with regard to Sakya- 
muni’s departure and subsequent absence from this 
world, as well as from the abiding hope that liberation 
could be more easily achieved in the presence and un¬ 
der the tutelage of a buddha. This goal of seeking ac¬ 
cess to a buddha was thought to be best achieved 
through a practice known as “mindful recollection of 
the Buddha” (buddhanusmrti), a discipline that had 
roots in early Buddhism and became a common fea¬ 
ture in Mahayana scriptures. This meditative disci¬ 
pline most simply refers to the practice of calling to 
mind and concentrating on the qualities of a buddha, 
but in reality it embraces a wide range of contempla¬ 
tive objects and techniques. In the Pure Land tradi¬ 
tion, the practice sometimes entailed concrete 
visualization of the Buddha Amitabha, his attendant 
bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta, 
or the Land of Bliss. Then again, in contrast to these 
tangible visualizations, the practice at other times re¬ 
quired a meditation on the formless and empty nature 
of the Buddha’s ultimate reality, the dharmakaya. 


Meditative concentration was achieved by such diverse 
practices as fixing the mind on one or many aspects 
of the Buddha Amitabha’s appearance, concentrating 
on the name of the Buddha, or vocally intoning that 
name through chant or speech. Furthermore, the prac¬ 
titioner could engage in the process through a variety 
of postures including sitting, standing, walking, or ly¬ 
ing down. 

The practice of buddhanusmrti was accorded a 
central cultivational role in sutras that dealt with 
Amitabha and his Pure Land. An early Mahayana 
scripture, the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra, called 
for an uninterrupted meditation on the Buddha 
Amitayus for seven days and nights, promising that 
the Buddha would appear before the adherent at the 
end of that period. The previously mentioned Longer 
SukhavatTvyuha-sutra, in presenting the conditions for 
rebirth, set forth the exclusive recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha of Measureless Life (Amitayus), if even for ten 
moments of thought, as a requirement for all levels of 
spiritual capacity. Another scripture of non-Indian 
provenance, the Guam Wuliangshou jing {Contempla¬ 
tion of the Buddha of Limitless Life Sutra), had as its 
main content the explication of thirteen different vi¬ 
sualizations on various attributes of the Buddha and 
his Pure Land. 

Meditative practice in East Asia and Tibet 

The Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word bud- 
dhanusmrti was nianfo (Japanese, nenbutsu), a term 
burdened with ambiguity as to the form of practice it 
denotes. In many contexts, nianfo commonly signifies 
a mental recollection of a Buddha’s attributes. This dis¬ 
cipline was also called nianfo sanmei (the samadhi of 
buddhanusmrti), an expression that reinforced a con¬ 
templative emphasis by alluding to the meditative 
trance in which the Buddha would appear. In yet other 
contexts, the term nianfo came to refer to invoking the 
Buddha’s name vocally. Despite this seeming contrast, 
it must be kept in mind that the recitation of the name, 
whether voiced or silent, chanted or spoken, was orig¬ 
inally but one method of several in the mindful recol¬ 
lection of the Buddha. Steering away from this 
contemplative emphasis, the sectarian traditions of 
Japanese Pure Land Buddhism, Jodo shu and Jodo 
Shinshu, appealed to a distinction made by the Chi¬ 
nese monk Shandao (613-681), assigning recitation of 
the name a separate and superior status among the var¬ 
ious practices. This recitation conventionally expressed 
as Namo Amituo Fo (Japanese, Namu Amida Butsu), a 
formula that was drawn from the Guan Wuliangshou 
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jing, therefore came to eclipse all other practices within 
the sectarian Pure Land traditions. Western scholar¬ 
ship until recently has focused largely upon these tra¬ 
ditions and therefore has tended to overlook the 
ongoing importance of the meditative tradition in East 
Asia, as well as in Tibet. Since the centrality of the vo¬ 
cal invocation as a distinct practice within the sectar¬ 
ian traditions is treated in other entries, the discussion 
below will avoid the bifurcation of the two practices 
and assume that the invocatory practice constituted 
one method of several within the practice of mindful 
recollection. 

In China the practice of recollecting the Buddha was 
present from the outset of Pure Land belief. The 
scholar-monk Huiyuan (334-416), whom the Chinese 
Buddhist tradition came to regard as the initiator of 
the Pure Land movement and therefore its first patri¬ 
arch, founded a society of monks and elite gentry in 
402 c.E. that adopted the buddha recollection of the 
Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra as its core practice. More 
than a century later, Zhiyi (538-597), the founder of 
the Tiantai school, incorporated the same sutra’s 
practice into his four-fold system of meditative prac¬ 
tice. Zhiyi’s system, which had as its goal the contem¬ 
plative apprehension of ultimate reality, integrated the 
meditations into liturgical regimens performed in daily 
ritual cycles. These performances often included 
preparation of the ritual site, personal purification, of¬ 
ferings of flowers and incense, invitation and invoca¬ 
tion of the deities, physical obeisance, confession of 
sins, and application of merit. In the Constantly Walk¬ 
ing Samadhi, the second of the four practices, Zhiyi 
structured the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra’s practice 
of mindful recollection around a strenuous ordeal that 
required the practitioner to continuously circumam¬ 
bulate an image of Amitabha in a dedicated hall 
throughout a period of ninety days, leaving the 
premises only to attend to bodily functions. 

Zhiyi’s liturgical and contemplative regimens con¬ 
tinued to exert influence on the development of Pure 
Land in the Tiantai school in China, as well as its Japan¬ 
ese counterpart, the Tendai school. Zhiyi’s ninety-day 
retreat was promoted by such prominent Tang- 
dynasty (618-907) figures as Chengyuan (712-742) 
and Fazhao (d. 822), who also created a musically 
based ritual for the community on Mount Wutai. Dur¬ 
ing the Song dynasty (960-1279), the Tiantai monk 
Zunshi (964-1032), emulating the liturgical patterns 
established by Zhiyi, developed a number of rites and 
practices dedicated to Amitabha and to the achieve¬ 
ment of rebirth in his Pure Land. Zunshi’s rituals, 


which included a longer and a shorter penitential cer¬ 
emony, came to hold a place of honor in subsequent 
ritual practice that has survived into the modern era. 

During the aforementioned historical develop¬ 
ments within the Tiantai school, the practice of rec¬ 
ollection on Amitabha shifted in focus from the 
Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra to emphasis on the Guan 
Wuliangshou jing. Members of the Tiantai school in 
the Song dynasty consequently constructed retreats 
called Sixteen Visualization Halls that were based on 
the Guan Wuliangshou jing and consisted of a central 
hall at the middle of which stood an image of 
Amitabha. Around this cubic focal point were 
arranged a series of cells for retreatants dedicated to 
extended periods of ritual and contemplative practice. 

The Tiantai school was not alone in promoting the 
practice of recollecting the Buddha as a Pure Land dis¬ 
cipline. Members of the Huayan and Chan traditions 
also contributed to the understanding of the practice. 
Common to all these traditions, however, was a hier¬ 
archical ranking of the various practices signified by 
the term nianfo. Characteristic of this type of ranking 
was the fourfold distinction set forth by the great 
Chan—Huayan scholar Zongmi (780-841), who as¬ 
signed the recitation of the name to the lowest posi¬ 
tion, with contemplation of a sculpted or painted 
image, visualization either of a single attribute or of the 
whole body of the Buddha, and contemplation of the 
truly real (that is, apprehension of the dharmakaya ) fol¬ 
lowing in ascending order. Implicit in this categoriza¬ 
tion and others like it in other traditions is the notion 
that what is ultimately apprehended in contemplation 
is the identity of Buddha and his field with one’s own 
mind. This identity constituted part of a comprehen¬ 
sive idealistic philosophical system embraced by some 
members of the Tiantai, Huayan, and Chan traditions. 
These philosophers saw all reality as ultimately re¬ 
ducible to mind, and in some cases applied this ideal¬ 
istic approach to Pure Land. One of the most famous 
of such articulations of mind-only Pure Land was that 
produced by the Chan scholar Yanshou (904-975). 
Members of the Chan school sometimes adopted this 
view as the basis of a polemic that argued for the su¬ 
periority of the goals and practices of Chan over the 
aspiration to rebirth and its attendant practices found 
within Pure Land. 

In Tibetan Buddhism, although the devotion to 
Amitabha did not acquire the same degree of promi¬ 
nence as in East Asia since his cult coexisted alongside 
practices dedicated to other buddhas and their pure 
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lands, the contemplation of Amitabha and his realm, 
nevertheless, historically has come to occupy a signif¬ 
icant position in tantric practice. During the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries, Sukhavatl figured promi¬ 
nently in visions of Rnying ma (Nyingma) masters 
among whom Dam pa Bde gshegs (1122-1192) devel¬ 
oped a tantric sadhana for visualizing Amitabha, along 
with a prayer for rebirth in his land. The Bka’ brgyud 
(Kagyu) tradition accorded special significance to a 
tantric technique called “transference” (‘pho ba ), in 
which consciousness at the moment of death could 
be projected to a desired realm of rebirth. Later in his¬ 
tory this goal was explicitly linked to the attainment of 
Sukhavatl. Yet another type of Pure Land contempla¬ 
tion is found in a “sleep exercise” ( nyal bsgom ), made 
popular by the Sa skya (Sakya) order. In this practice, 
the adept before sleep visualizes himself as a deity in 
Sukhavatl before a seated Amitabha. The visualization, 
which culminates in a dissolving of Amitabha into the 
adept, is practiced with the belief that it will lead to 
eventual rebirth in Sukhavatl. 

Other practices 

The various meditative disciplines described above 
have occupied a significant but by no means exclusive 
position in the tradition of Pure Land practice. Some¬ 
times, general Buddhist merit-gaining activities, such 
as the strict observance of precepts, the chanting or 
copying of scriptures, the commissioning of carved 
images, and other forms of donative activity, have 
been imbued with Pure Land significance. Also 
throughout Mahayana traditions are found prayers 
and, in Vajrayana, the recitation of dharanI that seek 
rebirth for oneself and members of one’s family. More 
proper to the original Mahayana vision, Pure Land 
practice has often been integrated into the larger con¬ 
text of the bodhisattva vocation with its concomitant 
host of activities aimed at the acquisition and trans¬ 
ference of merit as well as at the aiding of all sentient 
beings. In Pure Land accounts, we find devotees tak¬ 
ing the bodhisattva precepts and engaging in bod¬ 
hisattva acts, such as the building of bridges and the 
digging of wells, the releasing of living creatures des¬ 
tined for slaughter, the conversion of people from tak¬ 
ing of life, the eating of meat, the providing of hostels 
for travelers, and the burial of the dead. On a more 
extreme note, some Pure Land adherents undertook 
the physical austerities ( dhilta ) enjoined in the bod¬ 
hisattva precepts and Mahayana scriptures, such as the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra). Prac¬ 
titioners burnt fingers, limbs, and sometimes even 


their entire person both as acts of devotion to the 
Lotus Sutra and as deeds done in the hope of rebirth 
in Pure Land. Beyond these acts of self-immolation, 
religious suicide within Pure Land found expression 
in Kamakura Japan when devotees drowned them¬ 
selves in expectation of rebirth. 

The goal of rebirth in the Pure Land made the pe¬ 
riod directly preceding and that immediately follow¬ 
ing death a critical time fraught with both danger and 
opportunity in the determination of one’s future des¬ 
tiny. This resulted in the creation of deathbed and fu¬ 
nerary practices that aided the dying and the newly 
deceased in the attainment of Pure Land. The content 
of one’s last thoughts were thought to be the crucial 
factor in determining one’s next rebirth, and thus 
deathbed rites were designed to assist the dying in forg¬ 
ing a karmic link with the Pure Land by fixing their 
mind on Amitabha. Depending on the dying person’s 
disposition, deathbed rituals might involve repen¬ 
tance, the chanting of sutras, or, most importantly, 
mindful recollection of Amitabha ( nianfo , nenbutsu), 
deriving largely from the promise of the Guan Wu- 
liangshou jing that ten uninterrupted thoughts on the 
Buddha would lead to rebirth even for those who had 
accumulated a lifetime of evil karma. Increasingly, this 
latter practice was interpreted in terms of vocally recit¬ 
ing the Buddha’s name. The dying person was en¬ 
couraged to intone the Buddha’s name, and, if that was 
no longer possible, it was done for him or her by as¬ 
sistants. He or she would be often placed in front of 
an image of Amitabha and given a cord to hold that 
was attached to Amitabha’s right hand. This symbolic 
link portended both the aspirant’s hope for rebirth and 
the grace and power of the Buddha flowing through 
the connection. Funeral rites in East Asia and in the 
Tibetan cultural area have often attended to the theme 
of rebirth in Sukhavatl through liturgical expression 
and prayers. 

Underpinning deathbed and funeral practices was a 
promise articulated in Amitabha’s nineteenth vow that 
at the moment of death Amitabha and his attendant 
bodhisattvas would appear before the devotee. In 
Japan, this belief inspired the creation of artistic and 
ritual representations of this crucial event signifying 
the attainment of rebirth. Raigozu, paintings depicting 
Amitabha and his retinue descending on a white cloud 
to meet the dying devotee, became popular during the 
Heian period. The same period also witnessed the 
widespread enactment of mukaeko, a ceremony in 
which the Buddha’s coming was recreated in song and 
dance accompanied by verbal chanting of the nenbutsu. 
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The focus upon the events surrounding a devotee’s 
death similarly gave rise to prognosticatory practices 
aimed at discerning evidence confirming the success¬ 
ful attainment of rebirth. Among the numerous signs 
accompanying the death of a devotee, deathbed and 
postmortem accounts report apparitions, dreams, the 
presence of fragrances or auras at the moment of death, 
the preservation of the devotee’s body, or the discov¬ 
ery of relics ( sarira) in the ashes of the adherent’s cre¬ 
mated body. The narration of these auspicious signs 
became a central element in collections of Pure Land 
biographies that proliferated in China and Japan with 
the development of Pure Land belief. 

These compendia offer windows through time on 
Pure Land adherents from a wide range of religious 
and social positions. The biographical collections in¬ 
clude hagiographies of monks and laity, men and 
women, elite and poor. Besides their edificatory role, 
the collections were historically instrumental in creat¬ 
ing a sense of Pure Land as a unified tradition, a per¬ 
ception that was reinforced by the Chinese Pure Land 
biographical collections of the Song period, which con¬ 
structed a patriarchal lineage for the tradition. 

Pure Land societies 

Although the meditative practices enumerated above 
could be understood as suited for solitary cultivation, 
it is equally important to emphasize the communal set¬ 
tings in which Pure Land came to flourish. Chinese 
Buddhists traditionally traced the origins of Pure Land 
in China back to the aforementioned Huiyuan, who in 
402 c.E. on Mount Lu organized a society of 123 mem¬ 
bers drawn from the monastic community and the 
gentry elite. The members of this society took a solemn 
vow before an image of Amitabha that whoever 
achieved the Pure Land first would aid those remain¬ 
ing behind in attaining rebirth. This association, which 
was later named the White Lotus Society ( Bailian she), 
became a paradigm in the formation of societies 
(jieshe) that proliferated particularly during the Song 
dynasty. Many of these later societies differed from 
Huiyuan’s confraternity in a number of significant 
ways. Their membership was drawn not from the elite 
alone but from a wider societal spectrum, including 
women and people of the lower classes. The size of 
these societies was sometimes in the thousands, far 
exceeding the modest size of Huiyuan’s society. Fur¬ 
thermore, these associations often engaged in practices 
that did not always explicitly or exclusively address 
Amitabha and the Pure Land or that differed from the 
meditative emphasis in Huiyuan’s group. Lastly, some 


of these societies were founded and led by lay people 
rather than monks. This is notably the case of the 
White Lotus movement founded by Mao Ziyuan (d.u.) 
in the twelfth century. 

This period in which Pure Land associations mul¬ 
tiplied in China also witnessed a proliferation of sim¬ 
ilar associations in Korea and Japan. The Korean monk 
Chinul (1158-1210), who is best known for the Ko- 
ryd period (918-1392) revival of the Son (Chan) tra¬ 
dition, is credited with initiating a movement of 
religious societies ( kyolsa ; Chinese, jieshe) that drew in¬ 
spiration from the Chinese movement of the same era. 
In Heian Japan, the scholar Yoshishige Yasutane (d. 
1002), who is famous for compiling the first Japanese 
collection of Pure Land biographies, and the Tendai 
monk Genshin (942-1017), renowned for his seminal 
work on Pure Land, the Ojoyoshu (Essentials of Re¬ 
birth), were active in establishing and participating in 
societies such as the Kangakue (Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning) and the Nijugozammaie 
(Twenty-five [Member] Samadhi Assembly) that had 
a Pure Land orientation. Besides regular gatherings in 
which the name of Amitabha was recited, the Niju¬ 
gozammaie also provided support for sick and dying 
members, adopting many of the deathbed practices 
discussed above. In contrast to these associations with 
elite membership, groups with members from all so¬ 
cial strata were enlisted by the itinerant holy men (hi- 
jiri) who spread Pure Land practice among the masses. 
Perhaps the most famous of these was Kuya (903-972), 
who proclaimed the vocal recitation of the Buddha’s 
name from street corners. 

See also: Buddhanusmrti (Recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha); Decline of the Dharma; Nenbutsu (Chinese, Ni- 
anfo; Korean, Yombul); Pure Lands; Pure Land 
Schools 
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PURE LANDS 

The English term Pure Land is used as a handy equiv¬ 
alent for the East Asian notion of a purified buddha- 
field, a large extent of space made pure and beautiful 
by the presence of a buddha or bodhisattva. In its 
specific usage the phrase “the Pure Land” is one such 
purified world, the buddha-field of the Buddha 
Amitabha. The English term has no Indian antecedent 
and is a direct translation of Chinese jingtu (pure field, 
pure land), or its Japanese equivalent jodo. 

Buddha-fields, pure and impure 

Buddhist cosmology depicts a universe formed of mul¬ 
tiple worlds ( lokadhatu ) of varying sizes and charac¬ 
teristics. Some of these worlds have never had a 
buddha, but others are the special fields of practice 
(ksetra ) of individual bodhisattvas, who, upon attain¬ 
ing awakening, will make this territory the field within 
which they exert their saving power and share their 
immeasurable merit in their role as perfect buddhas. 

Called buddha-fields (buddhaksetra ), these worlds 
are made beautiful and perfect by the meritorious 
power of the buddhas that inhabit them and by the 
power of that buddha’s solemn bodhisattva vows. 
However, buddha-fields may have varying spiritual cli¬ 
mates or degrees of perfection, and they are accord¬ 
ingly classified as pure or mixed. Worlds where the 
saving action of a buddha has not yet had its effect, or 


those that lack a buddha and are therefore technically 
not yet buddha-fields, are sometimes known as im¬ 
pure worlds. The world we inhabit, known as the Sa¬ 
ha World, is considered one such imperfect world, 
despite the effects of Sakyamuni’s awakening and min¬ 
istry. Other worlds have been completely “purified” 
by various buddhas and bodhisattvas, and are held as 
models of what a fully purified world, a pure land, 
would be. 

As long as a bodhisattva is still seeking full awak¬ 
ening, his “field” is not a “pure land”; thus, pure or pu¬ 
rified denote the result of a long process by which the 
bodhisattva transforms a common world into a par¬ 
adise or an ideal and marvel-filled world. This realm 
is “pure” in the sense that evil, disease, and suffering 
have been eliminated by the bodhisattva’s vows and 
actions; but it is also said that the field is “adorned” 
because it is made rich and beautiful with extraordi¬ 
nary marvels and treasures (jewel trees, charming 
ponds, spiritually uplifting music, etc.). Such a perfect 
world is a paradise-like place in which believers hope 
to be reborn after they die at the end of their present 
life of suffering. 

Those pure lands are places of maximum bliss (Chi¬ 
nese, jile; Japanese, gokuraku), paradisiacal lands, but 
they must be distinguished from other Indian notions 
of heavenly and earthly paradises. The imagery used to 
describe pure lands is indeed similar to the language 
used to describe the heavenly blissful realms of the gods 
(devaloka ), the royal cities of universal monarchs, and 
the carefree life in the mythical land of Uttarakuru. 
However, unlike a pure land, these other paradisiacal 
realms are not completely free from the pains of re¬ 
birth, nor are they places favorable to the attainment 
of the final rest of nirvana. 

Buddhist paradises 

The conception of a pure land is also different from 
Western notions of paradise: A pure land is not tech¬ 
nically a place of pristine innocence before “the Fall,” 
nor is it the place or time for the souls or resurrected 
bodies of the blessed to dwell with a creator after death 
or after the restoration of the original paradise at the 
end of time. Pure lands are worlds parallel to ours, ex¬ 
isting at the same time as our world, but perfected for 
the express purpose of allowing living beings the op¬ 
portunity to pursue liberation in a favorable environ¬ 
ment. They are places where one can escape from (in 
fact one will dwell outside of) the six realms of exis¬ 
tence described in Buddhist cosmology. Perhaps one 
point of similarity to some Western conceptions of 
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heavenly glory is the idea that pure lands are commu¬ 
nities of saints, and that their inhabitants may influ¬ 
ence the course of life in our world—primarily through 
the saving power of the buddha presiding over the pure 
land, but also because, as bodhisattvas, the inhabitants 
of a pure land may descend upon our lowly world or 
travel outside the pure land to worship buddhas and 
save sentient beings in many faraway universes. 

Although the purification of a world system is the 
work of only one bodhisattva, and there can be only 
one buddha presiding over a pure land, the number of 
pure lands in the universe is as great as many times the 
grains of sand in the Ganges River. Scriptural texts, 
however, usually mention only ten pure lands by name, 
one for each of the main and intermediate points of 
the compass, and at the zenith and the nadir. But a 
more common number of pure lands is four, one for 
each of the main directions of the compass. 

Only a few of these lands seem to have a clear 
mythology associated with a system of worship and be¬ 
lief. Among the purified fields associated with specific 
myths and texts or connected to special practices one 
must mention above all the western Pure Land of Bud¬ 
dha Amitabha, called Sukhavatl (Blissful). But also of 
historical significance are the eastern Pure Land of 
Aksobhya, Abhirati (Enchantment), and the eastern 
land of Bhaisajyaguru, Vaiduryanirbhasa (Shining like 
Beryl). Still, the most famous is unquestionably Ami¬ 
tabha’s Sukhavatl; it is the most common referent of 
the phrase “the Pure Land” (Chinese, jingtu; Japanese, 
jodo, or for that matter, jile and gokuraku). Thus, the 
hope of being reborn in Amitabha’s Pure Land is of¬ 
ten synonymous with “Pure Land belief.” 

The Buddha Amitabha (Japanese, Amida) obtained 
this pure land as the result of the solemn vows (in East 
Asia traditionally counted as forty-eight) he made 
when, as the bodhisattva Dharmakara, he promised to 
seek enlightenment in order to create a paradise where 
those who heard his name and believed in him could 
be reborn. The hope of rebirth in Sukhavatl and faith 
in Amitabha’s saving grace, like beliefs and practices 
associated with other pure lands, is firmly grounded in 
generalized Mahayana beliefs such as the bodhisattva 
vows, the saving powers of buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
the theme of bodhisattvas traveling to visit distant 
buddha-fields where they worship myriad buddhas, 
and the power of the transfer of merit. 

Sukhavatl is depicted as a paradise, that is, a garden¬ 
like enclosure, the inhabitants of which know nothing 
but beauty and bliss. In marvelous gardens and groves, 


birds and plants preach the dharma, and the presence 
of the Buddha Amitabha is accessible to living beings 
in varying degrees and guarantees the effortless attain¬ 
ment of nirvana. Living beings from impure lands who 
hear the name of the Buddha Amitabha and have faith 
in his vows will be reborn in his pure land immedi¬ 
ately after they die in their own world. 

In some cases the mythology allows for pure lands 
that are not technically purified worlds—thus, Mai- 
TREYA, the buddha of the future, transforms the place 
he inhabits into a pure land by virtue of his presence. 
Yet his place of dwelling forms part of our world, for 
it is the heaven of the deities known as Tusita, located 
among the heavenly planes that rise above Mount 
Meru; once reborn in this world Maitreya will inhabit 
a royal city, Ketumatl, that also shares some features 
with conceptions of the pure lands. East Asian Bud¬ 
dhists have identified other locations in our world as 
technically pure lands; this is the case, for instance, of 
the Vulture Peak near Rajagrha, where it is said that 
Sakyamuni preached the Mahayana sutras, or of 
Avalokitesvara’s mythic island dwelling called Potalaka. 
Additionally, the literature mentions many more ab¬ 
stract notions of purified worlds, such as Vairocana’s 
Lotus Pure Land. 

Imagining pure worlds 

Of course, even pure lands presumed to be outside our 
world are given a concrete, if mythical, location 
(Sukhavatl is trillions of worlds away), and they have 
very concrete topographic and material characteristics 
(Sukhavatl is completely flat, Abhirati has mountains). 
Yet, this does not preclude metaphoric or atopic un¬ 
derstandings of the reality of the pure land. Many Bud¬ 
dhists have rejected or qualified the notion of a distant 
pure land, or at the very least have emphasized the im¬ 
portance of “purifying” or transforming our own 
world. Some equate the purification of one’s own mind 
with the purification of society at large, so that this, 
our world of suffering and conflict, can or should be¬ 
come the pure land. These views were particularly im¬ 
portant in the development of traditions fusing 
meditation with faith in the pure land, but the idea 
of the pure land as a state in this life rather than, or in 
addition to, being a distant place recurs throughout 
the history of Mahayana Buddhism. Buddhists have ar¬ 
gued at times that our world can be a pure land, either 
by virtue of the power of a pure mind (a key concept 
in the Vimalakirtinirdesa ), or because the practice of 
the dharma can transform a human society into a holy 
land (a common theme in the mythology of Buddhism 
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Amitabha in the Western Paradise, from a painting at Dunhuang. (Chinese, ca. 618-907.) © Pierre Colombel/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 


generally). The first of these ideas is not only an ana- 
gogic understanding of the concept, but also a psy¬ 
chological or epistemological understanding of the 
ideals of purity, beauty, and perfection. The second 
conception has social implications and may overlap 
with millenarian hopes that have appeared throughout 
the history of Buddhism. 

The idea of a “pure land of the mind” pervades the 
Chan school tradition even among those who do 
not adopt pure land practices. In his Zazen wasan 
(Hymn in Praise of Zazen) the Japanese Zen Master 
Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1768) states that “the pure land 
is near at hand” for one who practices dhyana, and 
that for one who experiences no-mind, “this very 
world is the Pure Lotus Land.” In a more systematic 
way the idea appears in Tiantai theological writings, 
and even among the Chinese founders of pure land 
theology and practice. Thus, Shandao (613-681) ex¬ 
plains that even while still in this world one is reborn 
in the pure land the moment one recites the nianfo 
(Japanese, nenbutsu ). Such conceptions may resurface 
under favorable social conditions, as may have been 
the case among the reformers of Buddhism during the 


Chinese Republican period, or some of the Meiji and 
Taisho Japanese Pure Land thinkers, and perhaps in 
the myokonin movement of the same period of rapid 
modernization and rising nationalistic fervor. 

The East Asian concept of the pure land does not 
have an exact equivalent in the Buddhist literatures of 
Tibet and Southeast Asia. However, one may speak of 
a pan-Asian Buddhist belief in a purified and beauti¬ 
fied paradise that offers ease of life, freedom from suf¬ 
fering, and the opportunity for a long life dedicated to 
spiritual pursuits in the presence of a buddha. In Ti¬ 
bet this belief is generally firmly set in the scholastic 
edifice of Mahayana and tantric ritual practice, and 
does not take the independent life that it took in East 
Asia. The pure land figures prominently in appeals to 
Amitayus (Amitabha’s alter ego) for long life, and for 
a sojourn in the pure land as a respite from the sor¬ 
rows of this world. 

Graphic representations of different pure lands 
played an important role in East Asian iconography 
and religious architecture, such as on the murals at 
Dunhuang. Similar motifs appear as mandalas 
(Japanese, mandara) or schematic representations of 
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the pure land, be it Amitabha’s land, as in the Taima 
Mandara (based on the Guan Wuliangshou jing, Con¬ 
templation of the Buddha of Limitless Life Sutra), or 
one of the representations of mythic geographies, as 
in the Kumano Mandara. The practice of using im¬ 
ages of Amitabha for making believers at the moment 
of their death mindful of their hope of being reborn 
in his pure land also resulted in a variety of repre¬ 
sentations. The most famous among these are depic¬ 
tions of Amitabha’s descent with his retinue of 
bodhisattvas “coming to meet” ( raigo) and welcome 
believers who are on their deathbeds. 

The idea of a pure land plays a symbolic and iconic 
role that goes well beyond the technical theological 
sense of the concept. The concept has a more general 
manifestation: a paradisiacal or utopic place in which 
bliss and enlightenment are possible through the 
beneficent agency of a supremely enlightened and vir¬ 
tuous being, namely a buddha. In this broader sense, 
earthly locations and religious monuments may be 
seen as equivalents or embodiments of pure lands. For 
instance, the temple of Byodoin in Uji, Japan, repre¬ 
sents a pavilion in Amitabha’s Pure Land. The Potala 
in Lhasa represents the pure abode of Spyanras gzigs 
(Chenresik; Avalokitesvara); the Potala is itself repro¬ 
duced in the summer palace of the Manchu emperors 
in Jehol. A combination of several of these themes is 
seen in the temple complex of Joruriji, near Nara, 
Japan, a Shingon temple named after Bhaisajyaguru’s 
Pure Land. In this complex, two buildings arranged 
around a pond represent the pure lands of Amida 
(Amitabha—to the west) and Yakushi (Bhaisajyaguru— 
to the east); believers position themselves on the east¬ 
ern bank of the pond, which represents our impure 
world, and look across to the Amida temple (iconically 
representing the pure land as depicted in the Guan Wu¬ 
liangshou jing. Additionally, specific topographic con¬ 
figurations may be understood as pure lands. This is 
the case in Japan where, for instance, the Jodosan peak 
in Tateyama and the three mountains of the Kumano 
shrine are regarded as literal and ritual pure lands. 

The great variety of conceptions and representa¬ 
tions of the concept need not be interpreted as an 
overflowing of the narrow boundaries of the more 
technical conception of a purified buddha-field. In 
earthly or iconic representations the idea of a pure 
land retains its mythic and metaphoric sense of a place 
made pure and beautiful by the saving presence of ex¬ 
traordinary holiness, especially the marvelous effects 
of the sacred presence—in person, icon, or memory— 
of a buddha or a bodhisattva. One may nevertheless 


summarize the above themes within five categories of 
pure land: (1) extraterrestrial pure lands of the future, 
objects of faith and goals of hope for rebirth—today 
the most common conception of the pure land; (2) 
cosmographic pure lands, that is, adorned extrater¬ 
restrial fields of the many buddhas and bodhisattvas 
of the universe; (3) topographic pure lands, which 
form part of concrete locations within mythic geo¬ 
graphies; (4) millenarian, utopic, or ideal pure lands 
requiring a radical transformation of the present 
world in which we live; and (5) metaphoric or psy¬ 
chological pure lands, which are summarized by the 
phrase “a pure mind is the pure land.” 

See also: Dhyana (Trance State); Heavens; Hells; Pure 
Land Art; Pure Land Buddhism; Pure Land Schools 
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PURE LAND SCHOOLS 

The Mahayana sutras developed considerable lore 
based on the idea of different buddhas and bo¬ 
dhisattvas dwelling in buddha-fields {buddhaksetra). It 
is common for practitioners to meditate on, make of¬ 
ferings to, chant sutras about, and recite the name or 
mantra of a particular buddha or bodhisattva. These 
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Mahayana expressions developed out of the darsana 
complex, which is well documented in the earliest ma¬ 
terials, and were seen as part of the overall institutional 
fabric of Indian Mahayana. (Buddha darsana refers to 
“seeing” the buddha and entering his nirvanic power, 
which leads to spriritual progress.) The core Mahayana 
idea is to cultivate a darsanic relationship with the bud¬ 
dha and thus gain awakening, or one could aim at fu¬ 
ture birth in the buddha-field. The genre of Mahayana 
literature that developed these ideas was instrumental 
in the formation of the tantras. Amitabha Buddha and 
his accompanying bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and 
Mahasthamaprapta, are the focus of the Pure Land tra¬ 
dition in East Asia. 

Pure Land teachings in China 

In China, the institutionalization of the Pure Land 
teachings and the first line of transmission began with 
the founding of the White Lotus Society by Huiyuan 
(334-416) on Mount Lu. This society’s practice was 
based on the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra. The lead 
devotee was Liu Yimin, one of the eighteen sages of 
Mount Lu, who wrote the society’s manifesto and a 
collection of chants. The area became a center of Pure 
Land teachings. 

The Larger SukhavatIvyuha-sutra, a major text in 
the tradition, had been translated twice by the mid- 
third century. In 402 the Amitabha Sutra (also called 
the Amida Sutra or Smaller SukhavatIvyuha-sutra ) and 
later the Dasabhumikavibhasa (Treatise on the Ten 
Stages), attributed to Nagarjuna (ca. second century), 
were translated by Kumarajiva (350-409/413). The 
Guan Wuliangshou jing (Contemplation of the Buddha 
of Limitless Life Sutra ) is claimed by tradition to have 
been translated between 424 and 453, though it is 
probably a Chinese or Central Asian composition. 
Once these three major sutras and one main com¬ 
mentary became available, the Pure Land teachings 
moved away from being solely based on the Pratyut- 
pannasamadhi-stitra. 

Tanluan (476-542) became interested in Pure Land 
teaching through the influence of Bodhiruci (sixth cen¬ 
tury), who translated the Jingtu lun (Discourse on the 
Pure Land) attributed to Vasubandhu (fourth cen¬ 
tury) in 531. Tanluan wrote an extensive commentary 
to this work, as well as Zan Amitofo ji (Verses in Praise 
of Amida Buddha ) and Liie lun anlejingtu yi (An 
Abridged Discourse on the Pure Land of Peace and Bliss). 
Tanluan accepted the Dasabhumikavibhasa s distinc¬ 
tion of the difficult path (the path of sages) and the 
easy path (the Pure Land path). He believed that 


Amitabha’s Pure Land was the ultimate reality; that 
reciting Amitabha’s name (Chinese, nianfo; Sanskrit, 
buddhanusmrti) eliminates negative karma; and that 
the practice of nianfo requires a mind of true “confi¬ 
dence.” He also described how an accumulation of 
positive karma aids rebirth and is distributed when re¬ 
turning to aid sentient beings, and he accepted the di¬ 
visions of the dharmakaya into a dharma-nature aspect 
and an expedience aspect. Tanluan coined the term 
other power, meaning not relying on one’s false notion 
of a self and its abilities but on the nirvanic power of 
Amitabha, a refinement of the Mahayana concept of 
adhisthana (base, power, approach, establish). Ac¬ 
cording to Japanese sources, this constitutes a second 
transmission lineage. 

One of the greatest successors in Tanluan’s line is 
Daochuo (562-645), who, inspired by Tanluan’s writ¬ 
ings, wrote Anleji (A Collection of [Passages Concern¬ 
ing Birth in the Land of] Peace and Bliss), and 
promoted the idea of the decline of the dharma and 
the idea that the nianfo samadhi was the highest sam¬ 
adhi. Shandao (613-681) was the most influential 
master in this lineage. At first he studied on Mount 
Lu and achieved some success practicing according to 
the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra. He later became 
Daochuo’s disciple and was able to attain the nianfo 
samadhi. Shandao reaffirmed Tanluan’s and 
Daochuo’s positions while developing further the 
overall doctrine. Although he discussed many Pure 
Land practices, he placed great emphasis on nianfo; he 
taught that nianfo was sufficient for rebirth in the Pure 
Land and that Amitabha was a sambhogakaya buddha. 
Shandao delineated three types of confidence: sincere 
confidence, deep confidence, and confidence that 
seeks rebirth. Shandao also taught visualization meth¬ 
ods and repentance, and developed the famous para¬ 
ble of the two rivers (fire-anger and water-greed) and 
the white path (the Pure Land path leading from 
samsara to nirvana) over the rivers. On the near side 
Sakyamuni stands, indicating that we should cross. On 
the far side, Amitabha stands, indicating that we 
should come. 

A third line of Pure Land began with Cimin (680— 
748), who had traveled in India and began spreading 
Pure Land teachings after his return. Cimin composed 
Jingtu cibei ji (The Pure Land Compassion Collection; 
partially extant), Xifang zan (Western Quarter Chant), 
and Pratyutpannasamadhi Chant. His teachings em¬ 
phasized meditation, study, recitation, and precepts. 

The line that developed from the Pratyutpannasamadhi- 
sutra also become part of the Tiantai school as Zhiyi 
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(538-597) incorporated it into his system of practice. 
Zhiyi was a devotee of Amitabha (and other buddhas). 
In addition, he worked on the problem of classifying 
the different types of Pure Lands and developed the 
constant walking samadhi, which is focused on 
Amitabha, a core practice for Tiantai. 

From the Tang dynasty on, Tiantai forms of Pure 
Land practice were influenced by developments both 
within the school and from outside. Tiantai followers 
helped make Pure Land part of daily life during the 
Song dynasty (960-1279) and thereafter by forming 
White Lotus societies and engaging in other activities 
to spread the tradition. 

The Pure Land teachings were also influential in 
the Chan school. The Tiantai form influenced the 
fourth Chan patriarch Daoxin (580-651). Xuanshi, a 
disciple of the fifth patriarch, Hongren (688-761), 
founded the Southern Mountain Chan of the Nian Fo 
Gate school. Baizhang (749-814) incorporated Pure 
Land practices into his Chan rules, which are the be¬ 
havioral code for Chan monasteries. Yanshou 
(904-975) was influenced by Cimin’s line. Of partic¬ 
ular note is Yinyan Longqi (1592-1673), who became 
the founder of the Obaku Zen school in Japan. The 
idea of Pure Land practice even becomes the koan, 
“Who recites the nian fo .” 

There were many significant figures in Chinese 
Buddhist history who, although masters of different 
teachings such as Huayan and Sanlun, were influential 
in the overall development of Pure Land thought and 
practice. In fact, Pure Land teachings became so ubiq¬ 
uitous in Chinese Buddhism that to speak of them as 
a school is a misnomer. 

Pure Land teachings in Japan 

Gyogi (668-749), while cultivating donations for the 
building of Todaiji in Nara, spread the Pure Land 
teachings to the populace by publicly reciting the nen- 
butsu (Chinese, nianfo) and teaching people about the 
Pure Land in their homes. Chiko (709-780), a resident 
of Nara’s Gangoji, wrote a now lost commentary to 
Vasubandhu’s Discourse and had a mandala painted 
after his vision of the Pure Land. These are the major 
Pure Land activities during the early period. 

Saicho (767-822), the founder of Tendai (Chinese, 
Tiantai) in Japan, introduced the teachings on 
Amitabha associated with this line of transmission. En- 
nin (794-864), Saicho’s main disciple in addition to 
those mentioned above, learned the “ nianfo in five 
movements” while in China. Upon his return to Japan, 


he blended the “constant walking samadhi” with the 
“five movements” and created the nonstop ( fudan) 
nenbutsu. He also seems to have known some esoteric 
aspects of Amitabha lore. With these beginnings 
Tendai became the fountainhead of Pure Land teach¬ 
ings in Japan for many centuries with masters like 
Ryogen (912-985), Ryonin (1072-1134), and many 
more. Of special distinction is the great master and 
prolific writer Genshin (942-1017), who composed 
some twenty works on Pure Land teachings, including 
the celebrated Ojoydshii (Essentials for Birth). 

The Heian period witnessed Amitabha sages who 
helped spread the teachings to the general population. 
Several of these are historically significant. Koya (903— 
972), a Tendai monk, performed many good works and 
taught the nenbutsu in the Nagoya, Kyoto, and north¬ 
ern Japan. Senkan (918-983), Koya’s disciple, wrote 
Gokurakukoku Mida wasan (Sukhavatl Realm Amida 
Chant) and many other works. Koya strictly observed 
the precepts and established eight rules and ten vows 
for his disciples. In addition, masters associated with 
many other schools of Japanese Buddhism also prac¬ 
ticed and promoted Pure Land teachings. 

The Kamakura period saw an emphasis on finding 
the one primary practice that was sufficient for awak¬ 
ening, an effort that brought theretofore exclusive 
practices to the fore and led to a simplification of con¬ 
siderable lore throughout Japanese Buddhism. The 
first major figure to address this effort as it related 
to Pure Land teachings was Honen (1133-1212), a 
learned Tendai priest. He wrote a commentary to Gen- 
shin’s work, which became the standard of interpreta¬ 
tion. In 1198 Honen wrote Senchaku hongan nenbutsu 
shu (Passages on the Selection of the Nenbutsu in the 
Original Vow), which explained the essentials of the 
nenbutsu way, including exclusive recitation, theory of 
the Pure Land lineage, emphasis on the three sutras, 
and welcoming by Amitabha at the time of death. 
Honen’s writings generally accepted the interpretation 
of the Shandao line. He also transmitted the bo- 
dhisattva precepts, and his teachings formed the basis 
of the Jodo school. 

Among Honen’s important disciples, Shinran 
(1173-1262) is of particular note. Like Honen, Shin¬ 
ran was first trained as a Tendai scholar-practitioner. 
He lived as an openly married priest and propagated 
Pure Land teachings near eastern Tokyo. He wrote a 
number of works including Kyogydshinsho (Teaching, 
Practice, Faith, and Attainment). A new sect (Jodo Shin- 
shu) was based on his interpretations of the Pure Land 
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teachings. Shinran considered Amitabha to be the Adi 
Buddha, and he emphasizes “other power,” exclusive 
nenbutsu, crosswise transcendence (instant and grad¬ 
ual attainment of awakening with Pure Land birth), the 
disadvantages of the path of sages, and the advantages 
of the Pure Land path. He also emphasized one vehi¬ 
cle (the nenbutsu), the dharma ending age, and that 
“confidence” or “faith” is endowed by the Tathagata, 
is Buddha-nature, and is the key to liberation. 

The last great Pure Land master of the Kamakura 
period was Ippen Chishin (1239-1289), who studied 
under a second-generation disciple of Honen. Ippen 
had an awakening while in retreat at Kumanojin-ji and 
afterward spread the “dancing nenbutsu” teaching, 
which expresses the joy of the liberating power of 
Amitabha. The Ji school is based on his teachings. 

Although Chinese and Japanese practices and in¬ 
terpretations have developed along different lines, 


taken as a whole they help form a rich fabric for the 
tapestry of the greater Pure Land tradition. 

See also: Buddhanusmrti (Recollection of the Bud¬ 
dha); Horyuji and Todaiji; Kamakura Buddhism, 
Japan; Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); 
Pure Land Buddhism 
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RAHULA 

Rahula was the son of Siddhartha Gautama, the 
Buddha-to-be. On hearing the news of Rahula’s birth, 
according to paracanonical literature, Siddhartha Gau¬ 
tama immediately decided to renounce the world and 
go forth into homelessness, considering the birth of a 
son an obstruction in his search for truth. The name 
Rahula literally means “little Rahu”; Rahu is the de¬ 
mon formerly believed to obstruct the sun and the 
moon and thus cause eclipses. When the Buddha vis¬ 
ited his hometown for the first time after his realiza¬ 
tion of buddhahood, his former wife sent Rahula to 
his father to ask him for his inheritance. Not receiving 
any response, Rahula followed the Buddha, repeating 
his request, until eventually the Buddha had his son 
ordained by his chief disciple Sariputra. 

As a monk, Rahula proved extremely conscientious, 
well-behaved, and eager to put into practice what he was 
taught. The Pali canon contains a number of important 
discourses addressed to Rahula, and it was while listen¬ 
ing to the Buddha’s Cula-Rahulavddasutta (Shorter Dis¬ 
course of Advice to Rahula ) on not-self (anatman) and 
disenchantment ( nirvida ) that Rahula realized arhat- 
ship. The account of his winning ultimate freedom that 
is given in the Chinese version of the Ekottaragama ( Dis¬ 
courses Increasing by One ) differs: Having received from 
the Buddha the decisive advice, Rahula practiced mind¬ 
fulness of breathing, experienced dhyana (trance 
state), and obtained the three kinds of abhijna (higher 
knowledges), culminating in penetrating insight. Thus 
his mind was freed from all malign influences. 

Tradition has it that Rahula died before his father. 
In his lifetime, he was esteemed foremost among the 
Buddha’s disciples in his eagerness to train. 


See also: Disciples of the Buddha 
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REALMS OF EXISTENCE 

The Sanskrit term gati (literally “manner of going”) 
refers to the different “destinies” or realms of existence 
that await beings at death and into which they will be 
reborn as a result of the particular karma (action) that 
has dominated their lives. The older Buddhist texts (fol¬ 
lowed by the exegetical texts and manuals of such 
schools as the Theravada and Sarvastivada) preserve a 
list of five basic realms: HELLS, hungry ghosts, animals, 
human beings, and gods. But it was always recognized 
that these five—and especially the last—represented 
broad categories. Thus we find different hells listed and 
different types of hungry ghosts distinguished, as well as 
a whole hierarchy of gods (deva). 

Some Buddhist schools and some Mahayana sutras 
speak of six basic realms of existence, adding the asuras 
(jealous gods) to the list. Other schools, although in 
effect also recognizing rebirth as an asura as a signifi¬ 
cant and distinctive form of existence, refused to allow 
an actual list of six gatis on the grounds that such a list 
was not given in the earliest sutras. 
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There is an old tradition (continued now especially 
in Tibetan Buddhism) of representing the six realms 
graphically as forming six segments of a wheel of exis¬ 
tence: at the top, the heavenly realms of the gods, and 
moving clockwise, the jealous gods (separated by the 
wishing tree), animals, hells, hungry ghosts, and hu¬ 
mans. The outer rim of the wheel is formed of the 
twelve links of pratityasamutpada (dependent orig¬ 
ination). At the hub, driving the whole process, are a 
cock (greed), a snake (hatred), and a pig (ignorance). 

See also: Cosmology; Divinities; Ghosts and Spirits; 
Heavens 
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REBIRTH 

Rebirth (Sanskrit, punardvrtti, punarutpatti, punarjan- 
man, or punarjlvatu), also called transmigration and 
reincarnation, is the belief common to all Buddhist tra¬ 
ditions that birth and death occur in successive cy¬ 
cles driven by ignorance (avidya), desire ( trsna ), and 
hatred ( dvesa ). The cycle of rebirth, termed samsara, 
is beginningless and ongoing, and it is determined by 
the moral quality of a person’s thoughts and karma 
(action). The effects of good moral actions lead to 
wholesome rebirths, and the effects of bad moral ac¬ 
tions lead to unwholesome rebirths. 

Origins of the doctrine 

Scholars have long debated the origins of the theory of 
rebirth among the religions of India. Some trace the 
belief to the ritual models inscribed in the ancient 
literature of the Vedas and Brahmanas, which rested 
firmly on belief in the efficacy of ritual sacrifice as a 
means to secure a place in heaven. To guarantee pos¬ 
itive future results these sacrificial acts were required 
to be perpetually reenacted. The conceptual parallels 
in this ancient model of a continuous cycle of ritual 
action have led some scholars to suggest that the me¬ 
chanics of Vedic ritual should be seen as the precur¬ 


sor to later Indian theories of karma, samsara, and re¬ 
birth. Other more controversial suggestions have been 
that rebirth doctrine originated among the ancient 
non-Aryan tribal groups of India. Still others theo¬ 
rize that the doctrine was formulated by followers of 
the samnydsin (renouncer) traditions affiliated with 
the broad-based sramana (mendicant) movement that 
began to emerge in India around the sixth century 
b.c.e., a movement that included the early Buddhists 
and Jains. 

Rebirth and the problem of no-self 

The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth differs fundamentally 
from the idea generally upheld in Hinduism and Jain¬ 
ism, both of which accept the existence of an eternal 
and substantial self or soul (atman in Hinduism, jlva 
in Jainism) that transmigrates from life to life. Bud¬ 
dhism, by contrast, rejects the notion of an absolute 
self. Fundamental to its understanding of rebirth is 
the doctrine of no-self (anatman)—the idea that in 
samsara, which is forever in flux, impermanent, and 
constantly changing, there can be no permanent, un¬ 
changing, independent self or soul. 

But if there is no absolute self, how does Buddhism 
resolve the problem of transmigration and of the con¬ 
tinuity of karma between one life and the next? The 
early Buddhist schools in India offered a variety of re¬ 
sponses to this conundrum. One school, the Vatslpu- 
triya (also known as the Pudgalavada), went so far 
as to propose the concept of an inexpressible personal 
entity ( pudgala ) that traveled from life to life, a con¬ 
cept that seemed to contradict the fundamental tenet 
of anatman. Other schools, such as the Sarvastivada, 
posited the existence of an ethereal entity (called a 
gandharva ) composed of subtle forms of the five 
skandha (aggregates) that passed through an in¬ 
termediate state ( antarabhava ) between death and 
the next birth. In the early period of Buddhism in In¬ 
dia, concepts like pudgala and antarabhava were sub¬ 
jects of much controversy. 

Not all of the schools accepted such ideas. The 
Theravada, for example, denied the existence of an 
intermediate state and argued instead for the existence 
of an inactive mode of deep consciousness ( bhavahga ) 
that forms a causal link (Sanskrit, pratisandhi; Pali, 
patisandhi) between one life and the next. In this view, 
the first moment of consciousness in a new birth is 
simply the direct conditioned effect of the final mo¬ 
ment of consciousness of the immediately previous 
existence. 
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Rebirth and cosmic causality 

In basic Buddhist doctrinal terms, an answer to the dif¬ 
ficult question of rebirth in light of the cardinal teach¬ 
ing of “no-self’ is to be located in how Buddhism 
understands causality, the way one thing leads to an¬ 
other. One Buddhist formula describes it as follows: 
“When this exists, that exists; from this arising, that 
arises. When this does not exist, that does not exist; 
from this ceasing, that ceases.” Technically speaking, 
this principle of causality is explicated by the formal 
doctrine of pratityasamutpada (dependent origi¬ 
nation), which holds that all phenomena, including 
the “self’ and the surrounding world, arise out of a net¬ 
work of relationships dependent upon other causes and 
conditions. The self, therefore, is not to be understood 
as an essential, independent entity moving from one 
life to the next, but rather as a manifestation of a com¬ 
plex of causes and conditions, both mental and physi¬ 
cal, themselves interdependent and continually in flux. 

The doctrine of dependent origination is graphically 
depicted as a circular chain consisting of twelve condi¬ 
tioned and conditioning links ( nidana ): (1) ignorance, 
the inability to perceive the truth of anitya (imperma¬ 
nence) and dependent origination, conditions (2) 
karmic formations, from which comes (3) conscious¬ 
ness, which leads to (4) mind-and-body (name and 
form) and then (5) the six senses (sources); the gateway 
of the six senses leads to (6) sensory contact that creates 
(7) sense impressions or feelings; these lead to (8) at¬ 
tachment; attachment leads to (9) grasping, which in 
turn gives rise to (10) becoming; becoming culminates 
in (11) birth, from which follow (12) aging and death, 
and the cycle begins again. In sequence, these twelve 
links generate life cycles within the perpetual process of 
samsara driven by karma. In this way, the twelvefold 
chain of dependent origination describes the process of 
rebirth. Birth and death, then, are to be understood as 
nothing more or less than oscillating links in the ongo¬ 
ing chain of cause and effect. Rebirth is a configuration 
of a new cluster of causes and conditions propelled by 
previous karmic impulses. The process is compared to 
lighting one candle with the flame of another; the for¬ 
mer flame is not the same as the latter and yet there is 
still a transfer of the flame. Like lighting a new candle, 
rebirth is simply the movement of a continuum of ever- 
changing mental and physical complexes from one 
physical support to another. It is this particular notion 
of causality that lies at the heart of the Buddhist under¬ 
standing of rebirth. 

The engine of rebirth is karma, the good and bad 
actions of body, speech, and mind that have been per¬ 


formed not only in the immediately preceding life but 
also many lifetimes ago. The cumulative moral qual¬ 
ity of a person’s karma determines the quality of each 
successive life. There is widespread consensus among 
Buddhists everywhere, however, that the state of a per¬ 
son’s mind at the moment of death can actually be the 
most significant factor in setting the course for the fu¬ 
ture rebirth. It is usually the case that the mind at death 
tends to be occupied by whatever habitual thoughts 
and actions were most familiar in life or by whatever 
actions are performed just prior to death. For this rea¬ 
son, Buddhism recommends the cultivation of proper 
mindfulness and the performance of virtuous activi¬ 
ties at the time of dying, which are all designed to in¬ 
sure a favorable rebirth. To be sure, the concern of the 
vast majority of ordinary Buddhists is less about the 
achievement of liberation from the cycle of samsara 
and more about the attainment of a better position 
within that cycle. A good rebirth, according to Bud¬ 
dhism, is birth in one of the three higher realms of 
samsara, that of gods (deva), demigods (asura), and 
human beings ( manusya ), with human birth deemed 
the most precious. Rebirth in the other three realms, 
of animals ( tiryak ), ghosts (preta), and hell beings 
( naraka ), is regarded as terribly unfortunate. In all 
Buddhist cultures, certain merit-enhancing actions are 
performed at death to assure favorable circumstances 
in the next life. In the most general terms, these ac¬ 
tions include the dedication of merit, almsgiving, and 
the recitation of Buddhist scriptures. 

Methods for ensuring a wholesome rebirth 

In China and Japan, much emphasis is placed on re¬ 
birth in a buddha’s pure land, such as Amitabha’s 
pure land of Sukhavatl, the Land of Bliss. Although 
there are multiple explanations for how best to en¬ 
sure rebirth in one of these pure lands, in general it 
requires faith and a sincere aspiration to be reborn 
there. The repeated chanting of the name of the par¬ 
ticular buddha of that realm or the recitation of his 
scripture at the moment of dying is also recom¬ 
mended. In addition, Chinese Buddhists at the time 
of death sometimes offer ritual paper money, popu¬ 
larly called “spirit money,” to the postmortem bu¬ 
reaucrats and executive officers who are believed to 
abide in the afterlife. It is thought that this monetary 
offering will lessen the deceased’s karmic debts and 
secure passport to a more favorable rebirth. The 
burning of such “hell notes” as an offering for the 
benefit of the dead is also practiced among Buddhists 
in Burma (Myanmar) and Vietnam. 
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In Japanese Buddhism, posthumous ordination, 
the monastic ordination of the dying on their death¬ 
bed, is commonly practiced as a means to guarantee 
salvation and a better rebirth. In this way it can be said 
that all Buddhists in Japan die as monks or nuns. 
Tibetan Buddhism also recognizes the value of virtu¬ 
ous actions and proper mindfulness at the moment 
of death. In Tibet, special rituals are performed to ac¬ 
tually guide the deceased’s consciousness through the 
perilous pathways of the intermediate state (Tibetan, 
bar do) and into the next life. These funerary rituals 
are inscribed in specific Tibetan Buddhist liturgical 
manuals, some of which have achieved notoriety in 
Western-language translations, such as the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead. 

In all of these Buddhist deathbed practices an un¬ 
derlying principle is at work. Virtuous actions per¬ 
formed at the moment of death by the dying and by 
surviving relatives can positively affect a person’s fu¬ 
ture destiny. In other words, a good death leads to a 
good rebirth. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Cosmology; 
Death; Hinduism and Buddhism; Intermediate States; 
Jainism and Buddhism 
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REFUGES 

At the beginning of virtually every Buddhist ritual per¬ 
formed in South and Southeast Asia, whether public 
or private, the following Pali invocation is chanted: 


Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Dhammam saranam gacchami. 

Sangham saranam gacchami. 

The translation is: 

I go to the Buddha as a refuge. 

I go to the dhamma as a refuge. 

I go to the sangha as a refuge. 

Taking refuge in the triratna (triple gem) is usually 
first chanted by a monk and then repeated by the laity. 
It is a collective confessional statement in which the 
three “jewels” of the sasana (tradition or teaching) are 
publicly affirmed, a declaration that the Buddha dis¬ 
covered the truth and made it known to the SANGHA, 
who have preserved and embodied it. 

Taking refuge in the triratna is often a prelude to 
the acceptance of basic precepts. Observing the pari- 
casila (fivefold morality) is regarded as normative for 
all pious Buddhists. Indeed, it is an ancient moral for¬ 
mula shared with other Indian religious sramana (re- 
nunciant) and Brahmana (priestly) traditions and 
comprises the cardinal principles encoded within the 
monastic Vinayapitaka (Book of Discipline). This code 
includes prohibitions against taking life, against taking 
what is not given, against lying about spiritual achieve¬ 
ment, against engaging in sexual misconduct, and 
against imbibing intoxicants—five basic precepts for 
Buddhists. AtthasTla, the taking of eight precepts by 
laity on full-moon days, includes observing the five 
precepts plus three more: not taking solid food after 
noon, wearing only white clothes without ornamenta¬ 
tion, and sitting and lying only on mats. 

See also: Ordination; Vinaya 
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RELICS AND RELICS CULTS 

Relic veneration has been virtually ubiquitous in the 
history of Buddhist traditions. The reputed remains of 
the historical Buddha, as well as those of other Bud¬ 
dhas, bodhisattvas, and even disciples of the Bud¬ 
dha, have been the objects of worship in a variety of 
locations and eras. Such remains have usually taken 
the form of granulated ashes or bones, and have often 
been seen as possessing a sheen similar to, if not iden¬ 
tical with, jewels. In some contemporary Buddhist tra¬ 
ditions, believers search for relics among the cremated 
remains of deceased masters; if found, such remains 
will sometimes be divided for distribution among af¬ 
filiated monasteries. 

Meaning and early historical context 

The term that is usually used to refer to relics in San¬ 
skrit Buddhist literature is sarlra, which refers to the 
body. Less frequently, dhatu, a word with multiple and 
complex senses, is used. Relics have been a focus of 
veneration for Buddhists since, it would seem, the 
passing of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni himself. 
The Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Pali, Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta; Great Discourse on the Extinction) depicts the 
relics of the Buddha as remaining at his cremation 
pyre. Monarchs of northern India vied to obtain the 
relics for enshrinement, leading to a dispute that was 
prevented only by a Brahman named Drona, who di¬ 
vided the remains into eight portions for distribution. 
Archaeological investigations at reliquary sites, such as 
Vaisall and Piprahwa in northern India, have further 
confirmed that the practice of relic veneration existed 
prior to the time of King Asoka (third century b.c.e.). 

According to the Pali Kalihgabodhi-jataka, funerary 
mounds housed three types of relics of the Buddha: 
bodily relics ( sarlrika-cetiyam ), use or contact relics 
( uddesika-cetiyam ), and commemoration relics ( pari- 
bhogika-cetiyam). In general, Buddhist traditions have 
interpreted the bodily relics to be granulated ashes, as 
well as remains of teeth, hair, and flesh. Use or con¬ 
tact relics were objects believed to be associated with 
the Buddha, such as his begging bowl and staff. The 
relics of commemoration, a category that presumably 
developed later than the others, consisted of images of 
the Buddha. 

Relics were signs that simultaneously represented 
death and the conquest of death. As emphasized by 
Peter Brown in the context of the veneration of saints’ 
relics in Western Mediterranean Christendom of the 


third to sixth centuries, the reputed remains of saints 
provided believers with hope; the presence of the relic, 
as an instantiation of the “special dead,” provided a 
kind of proof of existence beyond death and alleviated 
anxieties concerning what seemed to be radical fini- 
tude. For Buddhists, relics, especially those of the his¬ 
torical Buddha, served as a sign of death and the 
subjugation of death. 

On the one hand, the Buddha was subject to the 
universal law of anitya (impermanence), like all other 
beings. Moreover, relics, like the living community of 
monks, constituted a “field of merit,” so that making 
offerings to relics and reliquaries enabled believers to 
accumulate great merit (punya). Indeed, a conceptual 
relationship existed in Buddhist literature between 
relic veneration and the actions of the Buddha during 
previous lives as a bodhisattva. In particular, jataka 
tales describe acts of giving on the part of the bo¬ 
dhisattva, such as the offering of his body or other 
valuable objects on behalf of other beings, which 
served as a model of ideal giving. Thus, sites associated 
with the offering of the bodhisattva’s body became lo¬ 
cations for construction of relic stupas, and Buddhist 
literature depicted the construction of reliquaries in re¬ 
sponse to such actions. In fact, homilies that invoked 
tales of the Buddha’s sacrifice were probably made at 
stupas in order to encourage believers to give lavish of¬ 
ferings to reliquaries. 

On the other hand, relics represented the Buddha’s 
conquest of death through his attainment of parinir- 
vana\ they were an index of his former presence. In¬ 
deed, as Gregory Schopen has noted, the relics and the 
reliquary constituted a “legal person” because the Bud¬ 
dha was viewed as a living entity on the site and the 
rightful owner of objects offered at the stupa. One Bud¬ 
dhist text forbade the appropriation of even a robe 
given to a reliquary, warning against its exchange for 
money, because no object of the stupa could have a 
price. Other writings went so far as to identify the theft 
of reliquary property with the five acts of immediate 
retribution within the Buddhist community (Schopen 
1987, pp. 206-208). 

In addition, the transfer of relics to increasingly dis¬ 
parate locations made it possible for Buddhists to ven¬ 
erate holy figures without going on long-distance 
pilgrimages. Buddhists throughout Asia were clearly 
concerned about their access to sites associated with 
the historical Buddha, and remains reputedly of him 
or those close to him were highly valued. Through the 
local veneration of relics, Buddhists could gain merit 
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A monk carries a miniature stupa containing a tooth believed to have been the Buddha's. It was put on display in Taiwan in 1998. 
Here it is escorted from the airport by an official party led by the Taiwanese prime minister. AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by 
permission. 


equivalent to that accrued through pilgrimage to sa¬ 
cred sites like Bodh Gaya and LumbinI Garden. Thus, 
the presence of reputed relics bridged the temporal gap 
between contemporary believers and the historical 
Sakyamuni, whose life grew increasingly distant with 
the passage of time. 

In fact, for Buddhists, the mobility of relics offered 
a new mode of relationship with Sakyamuni, the early 
disciples, and later Buddhist saints. Insofar as relics 
could be easily transported across long distances, these 
objects (like the images and amulets studied by Stan¬ 
ley Tambiah in contemporary Thai Buddhism) were 
“repositories of power.” They constituted the burning 
energy ( tejas ) manifested in the body of the Buddha 
and other holy beings, as well as in images of them. In¬ 
deed, the transfer of relics to, and their discovery in, 
Southeast Asia and East Asia became so common that 
one might argue, as Brown has noted in the context of 


Christendom, that “Translations—the movement of 
relics to people—and not pilgrimages—the movement 
of people to relics—hold the center of the stage in late- 
antique and early-medieval piety” (pp. 89-96). 
Throughout the history of early Buddhism, as well as 
later Mahayana and Tantra Buddhism, relics of one 
form or another were venerated in a vast variety of lo¬ 
cales, and constituted a form of veneration that com¬ 
plemented efforts at pilgrimage. 

The increasing dissemination of sar/ra 

The categories of Buddhist relics include not only 
bodily remains of the historical Buddha and other 
saints, but a variety of other objects. For example, im¬ 
age consecration in Buddhism included the common 
practice of inserting relics inside of the images. 

In works associated with the rise of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, the words of the Buddha as embodied in sutras 
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were represented as sarTra or dhatu. As the Mahayana 
came to prioritize worship of “the book” as manifest¬ 
ing the presence of the Buddha, sutras as relics came 
to be considered superior to physical remains. More¬ 
over, insofar as the practice of venerating bodily relics 
had developed earlier and was historically dominant, 
the discussions of relics in sutras of the early and mid¬ 
dle Mahayana were ambivalent, both antagonistic to¬ 
ward the practice and modeling it. Scriptures such as 
the early Astasdhasrikdprajndparamitd-sutra ( Perfec¬ 
tion of Wisdom in 8,000 Lines) thus stressed the fun¬ 
damental importance of relic veneration, while at the 
same time emphasizing that because sutras are the 
dharma of the Buddha, their veneration is, ultimately, 
superior to that of physical remains. 

In this context, such “dharma” relics came to be in¬ 
serted in stupas throughout Asia by the early centuries 
of the common era. In most cases, only portions of the 
scripture were included. The verse most often en¬ 
shrined described pratityasamutpada (dependent 
origination): “Those dharmas which arise from a 
cause: the Tathagata has declared their cause, and that 
which is the cessation of them; thus the great renun- 
ciant has taught.” Thus, the words of the Buddha, 
when inserted in reliquaries, revivified his presence, 
and works such as the PratTtyasamutpada-sutra de¬ 
scribed the great merit of inserting such verses even 
into miniature stupas. 

By roughly the middle of the first millennium, the 
emergent Mahayana dharani sutras (incantatory for¬ 
mulae scriptures) proclaimed that dharani should be 
deposited in stupas and interpreted as relics. Indeed, 
as noted by Yael Bentor, the contents of scriptures such 
as the Guhyadhatu equate their very presence with that 
of the Buddha and his relics (p. 252). The practice of 
inserting dharani in stupas occurred in parts of China, 
Tibet, Korea, and Japan, in addition to the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

The Shingon school of the Japanese tantric tradi¬ 
tion, which inherited the practice of venerating relics 
from Chinese Buddhism, stressed the importance of 
the bodily relics that the founder Kukai (774-835) 
brought back from China. Over time, the Shingon 
school developed innovative interpretations of relics. 
The so-called Last Testament ( Go-yuigo ) of Kukai, 
from roughly the tenth century, describes how Bud¬ 
dha relics and a variety of precious substances and 
herbs can be combined to produce a wish-fulfilling 
“jewel” (Japanese, nyoi hdju; Sanskrit, cintdmani ). 
Likewise, some scriptures describe how, in the event 


that “authentic” relics cannot be obtained for ritual 
use, relics can be constructed from a variety of pre¬ 
cious stones, pebbles, or medicines. 

Buddhist kingship and the ritual use of relics 

As noted above, Buddhist tradition told of the efforts 
of monarchs to obtain relics of the Buddha on the oc¬ 
casion of his cremation. Moreover, King Asoka’s con¬ 
struction of reliquaries, and the wealth of literature 
describing him constructing eighty-four thousand 
stupas throughout the Indian subcontinent, consoli¬ 
dated the narrative foundations for a long history of 
royal patronage of relics, as well as for a wide variety 
of ritual uses. 

The Asokavadana (Legend of Asoka) had the great¬ 
est influence on the development of Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions concerning the ideal of the wheel-turning king 
(cakravartin) and his relationship with relics. In par¬ 
ticular, the motif of the ruler’s construction and pro¬ 
tection of reliquaries arose out of Asoka’s effort to give 
exhaustively to the Buddhist community, and the cen¬ 
terpiece of his actions is his construction of stupas. As 
a wheel-turning king, Asoka is the chief supporter of 
the “wheel of dharma,” the teachings of Buddhism; to 
fulfill that duty, he cares for the body of the Buddha 
in the form of relics. In symbolic terms, as suggested 
by Paul Mus, when a king constructs stupas to house 
relics, he and his kingdom become a kind of living reli¬ 
quary. To the extent that stupas constitute mesocosms 
(cosmic centers for the ritual invocation of the absent 
Buddha), the Buddhist king may also be conceived of 
as a symbol of the Buddha. 

The construction of stupas and their veneration by 
rulers and aristocrats continued with the spread of 
Buddhism. Rulers in China, especially those of the Wei 
of the mid-fifth to sixth centuries, gave elaborately to 
the Buddhist community, a relationship epitomized by 
the sponsorship of the construction of stupas and im¬ 
ages. Emperor Wen (r. 581-604) of the Sui dynasty 
took imitation of Asoka’s patronage to great lengths, 
going so far as to sponsor the construction of multi¬ 
ple stupas enshrining Buddha relics for distribution to 
monasteries throughout the land. 

Imperial patronage of relic veneration in China, Sri 
Lanka, and other areas of Asia constituted both a 
demonstration of the rulers’ largess and a response to 
the fervor of local Buddhists. For example, the writ¬ 
ings of Chinese pilgrims such as Faxian (ca. 337-418) 
indicate that the Chinese were aware of the practice 
among Asian rulers of conducting relic processions to 
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The Buddha's finger relic, in a miniature gold pagoda. In 2002 it was taken from Famensi in Xi'an, China for display in Taiwan. 
AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 


bolster their authority, and the large crowds that at¬ 
tended such processions gave evidence of faith among 
the populace. Indeed, a famous tract by Han yu 
(768-824) argued forcefully against welcoming the 
relic of the Buddha’s finger from Famensi into the Chi¬ 
nese imperial palace in 819. Han yu demonstrated in 
his criticisms of believers’ behavior the extent of their 
devotion, whereby some burned their heads and fin¬ 
gers, and discarded clothing and large numbers of 
coins. On the occasion of another procession of Bud¬ 
dha relics in 873, worshippers variously offered their 
arms, fingers, and hair in acts that symbolically 
matched the bodily sacrifices that Sakyamuni as a 
bodhisattva had made in the jataka tales. 

In Japan, the royal government, in a gesture simi¬ 
lar to that of Emperor Wen, sponsored the presenta¬ 
tion of Buddha relics throughout the land. In this case, 
however, the offerings were made to celebrate royal ac¬ 
cession to shrines of the native deities ( kami ), with relic 
veneration being incorporated directly into cults asso¬ 
ciated with royal authority. Moreover, clerics of the 
Shingon school held an annual royal rite in the palace 
Shingon’in chapel in veneration of the relics brought 


back by Kukai, suggesting that monastic Buddhists, to¬ 
gether with the royal family and aristocracy, saw the 
veneration of relics as key to the annual renewal of the 
ruler’s body and of the realm. At the same time, pos¬ 
session of the relics legitimized the Shingon lineage in¬ 
ternally and vis-a-vis the royal family. By at least the 
thirteenth century, the relics of Shingon were seen as 
indispensable to royal authority; by the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, clerics of both the Shingon and Tendai tan trie 
traditions identified the wish-fulfilling jewel with the 
regalia of the sovereign. 

See also: Merit and Merit-Making; Printing Technolo¬ 
gies; Reliquary; Self-Immolation 
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RELIQUARY 

As the focus of worship in early Buddhist monasteries, 
every stupa or pagoda had a foundation deposit, usu¬ 
ally sealed within a stone casket or small chamber be¬ 
neath the central mast, and hence inaccessible once the 
stupa was raised above it. 

Reliquary deposits were placed either in a vault 
centrally located in the foundations of a pagoda or 
higher up in a chamber within the structure. Such de¬ 
posits were made at the time of construction, but 
those in the foundation vault would be recovered and 
reconsecrated whenever it became necessary to re¬ 
build the structure above them (e.g., when a pagoda 
built of wood burnt down and was rebuilt). Excep¬ 
tionally, as at Famensi, the vault would be accessible 
on other occasions. 


Many deposits have been revealed through excava¬ 
tion and conservation projects in the second half of the 
twentieth century. The earliest examples, like the ear¬ 
liest pagoda (Songyuesi ta at Dengfeng in Henan 
province, dated 520) are from the Northern Wei dy¬ 
nasty (386-534). At this date, the reliquary container 
is a cubical stone chest, no more than thirty centime¬ 
ters in height, with a chamfered stone lid. The relics or 
shell (the Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit sarlra) are 
tiny crystalline grains, usually enclosed in a very small 
glass bottle. This in turn is enclosed within other con¬ 
tainers, and accompanied by wrappings of silk and of¬ 
ferings of various kinds, including precious objects and 
coins. Among the latter it is common to find coins 
minted a decade or so earlier in Byzantium or the Sas- 
sanian empire, which had come to China through trade 
along the Silk Road. 

In the seventh century, the shape of the reliquary 
was changed into the form of a Chinese coffin, with 
arched lid, higher at one end than the other, a Sini¬ 
cized form that was to persist until the end of the twen¬ 
tieth century, when clear plastic containers of this form 
were used to reconsecrate the four relics found in the 
Famensi pagoda deposit. 

The most recently discovered reliquary deposit was 
recovered during excavation of the Leifengta, on the 
shores of the West Lake in Hangzhou, the brick core 
of which collapsed in 1924. Excavated in 2001, the 
foundation chamber contained an iron chest (the 
domed and flat-sided one-piece cover extending to the 
flat square base with raised inner flange) with its con¬ 
tents intact. The relics inside were contained in a 
miniature one-story stupa of silver, dedicated by the 
ruler of the eastern state of Wu-Yue in the tenth 
century, set on a gilt-bronze circular tray with floral 
decoration. A seated bronze image of Sakyamuni sup¬ 
ported on a dragon, bronze mirrors, coins, and ex¬ 
quisite jade carvings were also found inside the iron 
chest. The rulers of Wu-Yue are said to have dedicated 
eighty-four thousand such miniature stupas. One reli¬ 
quary deposit, the Wanfosi at Jinhua in Zhejiang 
province, contained no fewer than twenty-one of them. 

Relic deposits, often dated and containing, besides 
the relic grains themselves, Buddhist images and scrip¬ 
tures; wooden, lacquered and inlaid containers; and 
countless objects made of precious materials, provide 
some of the most fascinating evidence of Buddhist de¬ 
votion. In the eyes of Buddhist devotees, relics were of 
equal if not greater importance than scriptures and im¬ 
ages. The great traveler and translator Xuanzang (ca. 
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600-664) brought 150 relic grains, as well as seven im¬ 
ages and 657 chapters of Buddhist scriptures, from his 
sixteen-year journey to India. 

See also: Relics and Relics Cults; Ritual Objects 
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RENNYO 

Rennyo (1415-1499) was the eighth head of the Hon- 
ganji temple of the Jodo Shinshu tradition of Pure 
Land Buddhism in Japan. The Shinshu, which origi¬ 
nated in the teachings of Shinran (1173-1263), 
emerged during Rennyo’s period as the largest and 
most powerful Buddhist movement in Japan. Rennyo 
is largely credited with the Shinshu’s expansion and 
success in the fifteenth century and with building Hon- 
ganji from a minor temple in Kyoto into a formidable 
institution. 

Early in his career Rennyo’s initiatives incensed ri¬ 
vals at the Tendai monastic complex on Mount Hiei 
outside Kyoto, which dominated religious affairs in the 
region. Its agents attacked and destroyed Honganji in 
1465, and sent Rennyo fleeing into the provinces, 
where he spent the next decade and a half proselytiz¬ 
ing. Gradually, he built up a massive following, espe¬ 
cially among peasants, and he popularized Shinshu 
teachings though his ofumi (pastoral letters), which 
were circulated and read aloud in congregational meet¬ 
ings. The message he proclaimed was that faith in 
Amida (Amitabha) Buddha assures birth in the Pure 
Land where Buddhist enlightenment is certain. Ren¬ 
nyo also taught that the nenbutsu, the Pure Land prac¬ 
tice of reciting Amida’s name, was a palpable 
expression of coalescence with the Buddha and in¬ 
debtedness to him. People in this religious state, he 


claimed, live a life of peace and assurance, and are in¬ 
spired to follow rules of upright conduct. This mes¬ 
sage lay behind the popularization of the Shinshu 
throughout Japan. In the early 1480s Rennyo fulfilled 
his dream of rebuilding Honganji as a magnificent 
temple complex on the outskirts of Kyoto. It became 
the site of a huge annual memorial service on the an¬ 
niversary of Shinran’s death, in which Shinshu pil¬ 
grims came from around the country to participate. 

See also: Nenbutsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); 
Pure Land Schools 
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RENWANG JING (HUMANE KINGS 
SUTRA) 

The Renwang jing (Humane Kings Sutra) is one of the 
more influential of the East Asian “apocryphal” scrip¬ 
tures—texts that purported to be translations of In¬ 
dian works, but were actually composed in China and 
Korea. Although its full title indicates that it is a tran¬ 
scendent wisdom ( prajhaparamita ) text, it is better 
characterized as a blend of transcendent wisdom, Yo- 
gacara school, and Tathagatagarbha teachings. 
The Renwang jing is unusual in that its target audience 
is the rulership, rather than lay practitioners or the 
community of monks and nuns. Thus, whereas the in¬ 
terlocutors in most scriptures are arhats or bod- 
hisattvas, the discussants in this text are the kings of 
the sixteen ancient regions of India. The foregrounded 
teachings, rather than meditation and wisdom, are hu¬ 
maneness and forbearance, these being the most ap¬ 
plicable religious values for the governance of a 
Buddhist state. 
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A second “translation” was supposedly carried out 
a few centuries after the appearance of the original 
version by the monk Amoghavajra (Pukong, 705-774), 
one of the most important figures in the Chinese 
Mijiao (Esoteric) school. But this new version was 
actually just a rewrite, since there was no original San¬ 
skrit version. This second version of the text (T 246), 
while based mostly on the original version (T 245), 
contains new sections that include teachings on 
mandala, mantra, and DHARANi. In the same way that 
other apocryphal works, such as the Fanwang jing 
(Brahma’s Net Sutra), came to hold a special au¬ 
thoritative position in the subsequent development of 
Buddhism in Korea and Japan, as well as China, the 
Renwang jing became the standard model text in these 
East Asian countries for Buddhist-based state protec¬ 
tion and statecraft. 

See also: Apocrypha; Kingship; Politics and Bud¬ 
dhism; Prajnaparamita Literature 
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REPENTANCE AND CONFESSION 

Repentance and confession have been a part of the 
practice of Buddhism from its beginning, and several 
distinctive forms have evolved for different contexts. 
Indian Buddhism developed at least three forms: (1) 
communal repentance and confession within the 
monastic sangha; (2) metaphysical repentance of 
one’s karmic past to a supramundane buddha; and (3) 
meditational repentance of incorrect attachments and 
understanding. Chinese Buddhists developed public 
and elaborate forms of repentance and confession; 
these have cosmic dimensions to relieve the suffering 
of both the living and the dead. 

Indian Buddhism 

When disciples of the Buddha first left their family lives 
for full-time practice, they adopted a set of guidelines 
that were recited in a twice-monthly ceremony called 
posadha (Pali, uposatha). During this gathering, monks 
recited the rules of discipline (Pratimoksa) as a check 
and support for their individual practice. Participation 


in the group recitation required purity, so prior confes¬ 
sion and restitution were required by monks and nuns 
if they had violated any rules. Although expulsion re¬ 
sulted from violation of the more serious parajika rules 
(no killing, stealing, sexual intercourse, or lying about 
one’s spiritual achievements), lesser rule violations 
could be remedied by confession and other support¬ 
ive behavior. 

When sanghadisesa (Sanskrit, sahghavasesa ) rules 
were broken, for example, recovery required confes¬ 
sion to a community of at least twenty monastics, plus 
a probationary two-week seclusion for reflection and 
reform. Sanghadisesa rules set prohibitions against dis¬ 
ruptive behaviors, such as failing to accept admoni¬ 
tions, speaking in envy, gossiping about another, or 
repudiating the Buddha, dharma, and sangha. Viola¬ 
tion of the nissaggiya pacittiyas (Sanskrit, naihsargika- 
prayascittika) rules also required confession, but only 
to a minimum of five monastics, plus forfeiture of an 
article that had been wrongly obtained, such as a robe, 
bowl, or rug. Confession was required to only one or 
more monastics for breaking rules against telling laity 
about the misbehavior of monks, bad manners, care¬ 
lessness, not keeping an accepted invitation, or abus¬ 
ing others by scolding, tickling, or degrading them. 
Similarly, violations of a fifth category of rules dealing 
with food required only confession. Lesser rules deal¬ 
ing with etiquette did not require confession at all. 

Confession did not excuse the violator from the 
penalties of rule breaking; rather, confession was a 
matter of truth-telling and of inviting appropriate 
penalties for rectifying the situation. A monk or nun 
could confess only to other monastics, and confession 
was not a public event open to the laity. By contrast, 
the rite of pavarana, which occurred after the annual 
rainy-season retreat, publicly examined the wrongs 
that monks and nuns had committed during the three- 
month retreat. The confession and public repentance 
involved in pavarana differed from the private whis¬ 
pered confession of the pratimoksa. Thus, repentance 
and confession within the Buddhist monastic com¬ 
munity served not only to support individual practice, 
but also to maintain the unity of the monastic com¬ 
munity and its good reputation with the laity. 

A second form of repentance and confession arose 
as a way to cope with bad karma (action) and had a 
very different goal from maintaining monastic purity. 
These confessions referred to unexpiated guilt result¬ 
ing from unknown or unremembered past wrongs, 
and were a plea for forgiveness to alleviate suffering 
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and harm in the present life. The goal was not merely 
to escape the social penalties of rule breaking, but to 
avoid the larger karmic consequence of wrongful ac¬ 
tions, thoughts, and attitudes. Such a confession of 
karmic wrongs is given a mythological framework in 
the “Chapter on Confession” in the Mahayana Su- 
varnaprabhasottama-sutra (Sutra of Golden Light). 
According to this chapter, during the vision of a shin¬ 
ing drum, verses came forth that proclaimed the power 
of the drum to suppress many woes, and a confession 
of all previous wrongs was uttered to supramundane, 
compassionate buddhas. Even the name Survarnaprab- 
hdsa (Golden Light) was believed to destroy all evil 
deeds done over thousands of eons. But the most 
striking feature of this form of Buddhist confession 
was the theistic function of the buddhas, who were 
asked to give protection and to forgive all evil deeds. 
This text presents an endless time span, the recogni¬ 
tion of possible unexpiated guilt, a request for for¬ 
giveness, supramundane compassionate buddhas as 
sources for forgiveness, and the use of the name of the 
Suvarnaprabhasa to destroy all evil actions and their 
consequences. 

The worldview expressed by this ritual extends be¬ 
yond the present social world of the monastery to in¬ 
voke karmic history and draw on supramundane 
powers, such as the force of compassionate buddhas 
and the magical power of dharanl, to rectify a harm¬ 
ful situation. In this worldview, wrongs from previous 
rebirths not only affect one’s present rebirth, but also 
relate directly to the Buddha, who can intercede and 
offer relief and support. Repentance is not primarily 
communal, but rather devotional and directed to a cos¬ 
mic, transhistorical figure, and thus it can be called 
“metaphysical repentance.” It was this kind of repen¬ 
tance that later evolved into large public rituals in 
China. 

A third form of repentance and confession is based 
on the Siitra of Meditation on Bodhisattva Samantab- 
hadra. In this text, the wrongs to be eliminated are 
from both the remembered and the unknowable past, 
but the method of repentance and confession goes 
beyond pleading for mercy and help. Instead, the text 
offers instruction for visualization of the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra, and leads to instruction about all the 
karma and wrongs of former lives that can then be con¬ 
fessed. In addition, the devotee systematically reviews 
the functioning of each of the sense organs, followed 
by a recitation of ritual repentance (said three times) 
for all inner attachment and external wrongdoing. 
Samantabhadra’s “law of repentance” says that attach¬ 


ment to phenomena perceived by the senses causes one 
to fall into the cycle of birth and death. 

Whereas meditative inspection of the sense-fields is 
the main basis for regretting and rectifying past 
wrongs, the final dimension of personal transforma¬ 
tion is the development of a new understanding based 
on contemplating the “real mark of all things,” namely, 
their emptiness of enduring distinguishing attributes 
(laksana ). This contemplation of the emptiness and 
signlessness of dharmas is the locus classicus for the 
idea of “formless repentance” found in Chinese Chan 
school texts like the Platform Sutra of the Sixth 
Patriarch (Liuzu tan jing). Since this contempla¬ 
tion removes bad karma and frees one from past 
wrongs and present attachments based on exposure to 
enlightened awareness, just as “the sun of wisdom dis¬ 
perses dew and frost,” then this could be called insight 
repentance. 

Insight repentance differs from the confessional 
model of early Buddhism to correct wrong actions in 
the present through penance, exclusion, probation, 
restitution, or confession. Instead, for Chan Buddhists, 
wrongs are to be “cast aside by your own true Buddha 
nature” through an inner change, and inner transfor¬ 
mation by enlightenment corrects all “past, future, and 
present” wrong actions and thoughts. As a result, many 
Zen practitioners in the West daily recite: “All the evil 
karma ever created by me since of old, on account of 
my beginningless greed, hatred, and ignorance, I now 
confess openly and fully.” 

Chinese Buddhism 

All three forms of Indian repentance were adopted in 
China. The great Chinese vinaya master Daoxuan 
(596-667) grouped the causes of repentance into three 
categories: violations of monastic codes, violations of 
phenomena (immoral behavior), and violations of 
principle (wrong attitudes, perceptions, and under¬ 
standing). The Tiantai monk Zhiyi (538-597) was in¬ 
fluential in developing the metaphysical and insight 
repentance methods. In his Fahua sanmei chanyi (Lotus 
Samadhi Techniques), Zhiyi presents the Lotus Samadhi 
ritual as a dialectic between the Meditation on Samantab¬ 
hadra Sutra and the “Chapter on Peaceful Practices” 
in the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). 
The first text instructs practitioners to repent sins from 
the six senses, whereas the second text states that bod- 
hisattvas do not make distinctions, nor do they prac¬ 
tice any dharmas. Zhiyi argues that these two texts 
complement one another, and he shows how they 
switch positions, with the second advocating remem- 
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bering, reciting, and explaining the scriptures, while 
the first advocates “formless repentance,” as in the 
statement “Since one’s own mind is void of itself, there 
is no subject of demerit or merit.” This “formless re¬ 
pentance” not only became popular in Chan Bud¬ 
dhism, but also led to a reduction of repentance in 
Japanese Buddhism to the single act of recognizing the 
emptiness of all things—doer, deeds, and karma. 

Zhiyi emphasized, however, that both “practices of 
form” and “formless practice” are preliminary, but at 
the time of realization, both methods are discarded. 
Instead, based on the statement in the Nirvana Sutra 
that “In the mind that is ‘one moment of thought’ one 
is able to name and evaluate each of the incalculable 
birth-and-deaths,” Zhiyi asserts that at every moment 
one is to understand three truths: emptiness, the value 
of provisional worldly truth that includes precepts and 
repentance, and an inclusive middle path. As a result, 
one empathizes with the pain of all beings and causes 
them to cross over to unboundedness. 

This inclusion of others into one’s repentance 
caused a dramatic increase in repentance rituals in 
China. Shioiri Ryodo (1964) observed the remarkable 
fact that the Chinese pilgrims who traveled most ex¬ 
tensively in India— Faxian (ca. 337-418), Xuanzang 
(ca. 600-664), and Yijing (635-713)—reported only 
two public Buddhist repentance rituals in India and 
Southeast Asia. By comparison, Chinese Buddhist re¬ 
pentance rituals are prominent as regular public cere¬ 
monies, so that more than one-fourth of the ritual texts 
collected among contemporary Chinese Buddhist 
practitioners by Kamata Shigeo (1986) are repentance 
texts. These ceremonies pervade the Chinese Buddhist 
liturgical year and constitute a major bond between the 
monastic elite and the laity, and between the world of 
Buddhism and Chinese society. 

The Chinese transformed Buddhist repentance 
practices because they believed that the sufferings of 
the dead can be visited upon the living, and the ac¬ 
tions of the living can transform the sufferings of the 
dead. Chinese Buddhists also assumed that a con¬ 
spicuous public display of regret and anguish over 
previous wrongs would influence cosmic powers to 
show mercy. As a result, public repentance during the 
Ghost Festival to relieve the suffering of deceased 
family members became a major ritual in Chinese so¬ 
ciety from medieval times to the present (Teiser, 
1988). 

See also: Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; Precepts 
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RITUAL 

In the Pali nikayas there are four stages to final liber¬ 
ation: (1) stream-enterer ( sotapanna ), who has 
glimpsed nirvana and will attain full liberation in no 
more than seven rebirths; (2) once-returner ( saka- 
dagamin), who will be reborn only once more; (3) non¬ 
returner ( andgdmin ), who will have at most one more 
lifetime in a celestial pure abode; and (4) arhat, who 
is fully liberated in this life. Each of these stages is as¬ 
sociated with the elimination of progressively more 
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subtle fetters ( samyojana ). The three lower fetters are 
removed upon entering into the stream: (1) wrong 
view in the reality of the self ( sakkayaditthi ); (2) 
doubt concerning the Buddha and his teaching; and 
(3) attachment to rules and observances (Pali, sllab- 
bataparamasa; Sanskrit, sTlavrataparamarsa) , whether 
ritual or ascetic, in the belief that these themselves are 
liberative. 

During the nineteenth century, modernizing apol¬ 
ogists emphasized the rational and ethical qualities of 
Buddhism and, in keeping with assumptions common 
to Western religious culture, focused on issues of be¬ 
lief and doctrine. This version of Buddhism interpreted 
the elimination of the fetter of attachment to rules and 
observances as a comprehensive rejection of ritual 
practices. Based on this selective reading of Pali 
sources, Buddhism was portrayed as a tradition in 
which ritual played no role. Claiming that Sakyamuni 
Buddha rejected all ritual practice, this interpretation 
of Buddhism gave privileged position to meditation, 
so much so that today Buddhism is often simply iden¬ 
tified with meditation. The distinction of meditation 
and ritual as mutually exclusive categories, however, is 
an artificial one that has its roots in Western religious 
culture rather than in Buddhism. 

Rather than rejecting ritual, however, Sakyamuni 
appears to have rejected animal sacrifice, which forms 
the core of Vedic ritual and the religious authority of 
the brahman priests who perform such sacrifices. 
Historically, many Buddhist activities, such as the 
pratimoksa recitation, were ritualized early in the his¬ 
tory of the tradition. By the third through sixth cen¬ 
turies c.E. ritual practices were well established among 
Indian Buddhist practitioners. 

While use of the term ritual seems to indicate a spe¬ 
cific category, such that there ought to be a clear way 
in which one can identify what is and what is not a rit¬ 
ual, scholars still do not agree on a general definition 
of ritual. It is instead more useful to think in terms of 
ritualization, that is, a process by which certain activ¬ 
ities are regularized both in performance and period¬ 
icity. Rather than a bounded category, or a simply 
stipulative definition, ritualization suggests a range of 
degrees to which activities have been regularized. Over 
the course of Buddhist history, important activities, in¬ 
cluding individual religious practices (sadhana), have 
been ritualized. 

Basic model for Buddhist rituals 

Elements of what became known as the unexcelled 
worship ( anuttarapuja ) are found as early as the late 


second century c.E. The other name for this is the 
seven-limbed puja ( saptanga puja), since rituals of this 
kind often employed seven elements. This latter name 
is somewhat misleading in that the number of possi¬ 
ble elements was more than seven, and the number of 
elements in particular rituals might be more or less 
than seven. The standard elements from which ritu¬ 
als could be constructed include: praise ( vandana ), 
worship ( pujana ), confession of faults ( desana ), re¬ 
joicing in the merits of others ( modana ), requesting 
the buddhas to teach ( adhyesana ), requesting the bud- 
dhas to remain in this world ( yacana ), transfer of 
merit ( parinamana ), arising of bodhicitta ( bodhicittot- 
pada), taking refuge ( saranagamana ), making vows 
( pranidana ), and sacrifice of oneself ( atmatyaga ). 

Another kind of ritual organization is found in 
many tantric Buddhist rituals. These rituals are con¬ 
structed symmetrically around the symbolically cen¬ 
tral action of ritualized identification between the 
practitioner and the deity evoked; this is called deity 
yoga. The five steps of these rituals are: 

• purification —preparation of the practitioner 

• construction —preparation of the ritual site 

• encounter —inviting, greeting, and feasting the 
deity 

• identification —meditative union, or ritual iden¬ 
tification 

• dissociation —recapitulates the first three steps: 

• departure of the deity: corollary of encounter 

• dissolution of the ritual site: corollary of con¬ 
struction 

• departure of the practitioner: corollary of purifi¬ 
cation 

A number of different categories of ritual practice 
are known. Early eighth-century translations into 
Chinese by Bodhiruci list three categories: sdntika, for 
protection; paustika, for increase of benefits; and 
abhicaraka, for domination. By the end of the ninth 
century, an additional two categories are evidenced: 
vaslkarana, for attraction; and ankusa, for acquisition. 
These categories inform both the Indo-Tibetan and 
East Asian traditions. In Tibetan ritual traditions, a 
set of four appears to have become the standard 
grouping, while in East Asia the standard grouping 
comprises all five. These categories establish a com¬ 
plex set of associations for ritual performance: for ex- 
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A Shingon priest performs a homa ritual ceremony at Takamuruin, Koyasan, Japan. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Repro¬ 
duced by permission. 


ample, the time of day for performing the ritual, the 
color of the practitioner’s clothing, and the kind of 
altar to be employed. 

An exemplary ritual: homa 

Originating in the Vedic tradition, homa, or fire ritual, 
is found in both Hindu and Buddhist tantra. Within 
the Buddhist world homa is found wherever the tan trie 
tradition has taken root, including Mongolia, China, 
Tibet, Japan, and Bali. The ritual comprises a series of 
offerings made into a fire built on the altar. The mouth 
of the altar hearth is homologized to the mouth of the 
deity and to the practitioner’s mouth, while the fire is 
the deity’s digestive fire and the fire of wisdom 
(prajna) that purifies defilements ( klesa ). 

The homa ritual demonstrates the way in which rit¬ 
uals are organized according to a basic metaphor. 
Homa is a feast for the deities who are evoked in the 
course of the ritual. This ritual metaphor is found in 
many tantric Buddhist rituals, and evidences the con¬ 
nection between them and their Vedic sources, which 
also serve as ritual feasts. 


In addition to the ritual metaphor and homa s or¬ 
ganization, specific elements within the ritual highlight 
the continuity of practice across more than three mil¬ 
lennia and multiple religious cultures. These include 
an opening offering to Agni, the Vedic god of fire and 
sacrifice; implements used (e.g., two ladles for making 
offerings); and the varieties of materials offered, most 
emblematically, clarified butter (ghee). The processes 
of cultural adaptation are reflected in the use of vari¬ 
ous substitutes, such as sesame oil (Japanese, goma 
abura ) for ghee. The widespread practice of the homa 
ritual indicates the central place that ritual holds in 
much of the Buddhist tradition. Rather than being 
purely rational and ethical, Buddhism has therefore al¬ 
ways maintained a crucial role for ritual in its religious 
culture and practice. 

See also: Initiation; Ordination; Ritual Objects; Tantra 
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RITUAL OBJECTS 

The vinaya relates that the historical Buddha permit¬ 
ted his ordained mendicants only four possessions— 
three robes and a begging bowl. These simple, 
functional objects served as the first Buddhist ritual 
implements since they were the primary material 
means to clearly distinguish the members of the 
monastic community from the laity. Initiates could not 
be ordained until they had properly received them. 
Over the succeeding centuries, as Buddhism was trans¬ 
mitted throughout Asia, the number of permissible 
possessions increased to six—three robes, a begging 
bowl, a stool, and a water strainer—and then to eigh¬ 
teen, including a censer and staff. Moreover, as the rit¬ 
uals of the religion became increasingly elaborate, 
greater numbers of implements were required. Al¬ 
though different regions frequently interpreted the 
forms of these objects in culturally specific ways, im¬ 
plements often had their origins in secular Indian 
modes of veneration and ornamentation. 

Implements of ornamentation 

Indian Buddhists correlated sacred adornment with 
the manifestation of the supernatural. In decorating 
the interior of halls that housed the object of worship, 
they hoped to realize the appearance of the paradises 
in which the deities were believed to dwell, as described 
in the sutras. Thus, elaborate decoration and exquisite 
craftsmanship came to characterize the implements 
that adorned the halls. 

As images of the Buddha and other members of the 
Buddhist pantheon became the focus of worship, im¬ 
plements were employed to demarcate the sacred space 
in which they were enshrined. For example, canopies, 
which derived from the parasols used by the ancient 
Indian elite, were suspended over the deity. Garlands 
of flowers that likewise had been used by the South 
Asian nobility for personal adornment were draped 
over images. In northern climates the festoons were 
reinterpreted in openwork plaques of fabric, leather, 
or metal, and ornamented with semiprecious stones. 
Today in Japan these symbolic floral offerings, which 
are known as keman, continue to be hung from the 
beams of the interiors of image halls. In addition ban¬ 
ners known as ban, which had been adapted in luxu¬ 
rious textiles or gilt bronze from ancient battle 
standards signifying victory over one’s enemies, fly 
from dragon-headed poles both in the interior and ex¬ 
terior of the halls. 
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A monk holds prayer beads at the Rumtek Monastery near Gang¬ 
tok, Sikkim, seat of the Bka' brgyud (Kagyu) school of Tibetan 
Buddhism. © Ric Ergenbright/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


practice in Japan, which closely follows that on the 
continent in earlier centuries, reveals that most sectar¬ 
ian differences ultimately are outweighed by funda¬ 
mental similarities. The ceremonies begin with a call 
to worship, marked by the striking of a large bronze 
bell. During the procession of monks into the hall, the 
chief officiant holds a long-handled censer—an em¬ 
blem of his authority. In the Chan school (Zen) the 
chief officiant may alternatively wield an animal-hair 
wisk or a scepter with a foliate end. After making obei¬ 
sance to the deity, he seats himself on a raised, square 
ritual platform ( raiban ). To his left and right are two 
small tables, generally crafted from lacquer, which hold 
ritual implements and texts. 

During the introductory section of the service, styl¬ 
ized chanting is accompanied by the shaking of a 
monk’s staff ( shakujo ) and the strewing of flower petals 
from openwork baskets ( keko ) in order to purify the 
ritual space. During the main part of the ceremony the 
deity is summoned, praised, and hosted, after which 
prayers are made. Expressions of appreciation are then 
communicated to the deity and the celebrant then 
promises that the benefits accrued from the ritual will 
be shared with others. During the service the celebrant 
frequently strikes a metal chime ( kei ), which is sus¬ 
pended from a lacquer stand to the right of the raiban, 
to punctuate the different sections of the liturgy. This 
percussion instrument generally takes the form of an 
inverted chevron with a raised lotus boss. 


Vessels for offerings 

In India the primary offerings made to the Buddha and 
stupas were incense, flowers, and candles. The Japan¬ 
ese Darani jikkyd (Sutra of Collected DharanT ) explains 
that incense and perfumed water were used to purify, 
flowers to pay homage, and light to illuminate the 
darkness of ignorance. Offerings of food symbolized 
the giving of alms. In East Asia a set of three metal ves¬ 
sels for these offerings—a candlestick, incense burner, 
and flower vase—were placed on the main altar in 
front of an image. In some Buddhist sects the set of 
three was replaced by a more elaborate set of five, in¬ 
cluding two candlesticks, two flower vases, and an in¬ 
cense burner. 

Ritual implements in the Japanese 
liturgical context 

The great diversity in the practice of Buddhism in Asia 
has resulted in a great variety of rituals and of ritual 
implements. Study of contemporary Buddhist ritual 


Esoteric ritual implements 

Implements are essential to the performance of eso¬ 
teric Buddhist rituals. Derived in form from ancient 
Indian weapons, esoteric ritual implements are be¬ 
lieved to imbue the officiant with extraordinary pow¬ 
ers and thus assist the individual in the quest to join 
Buddhist deities in the quest for enlightenment. 

As in Mahayana ritual, the practitioner sits on a 
ritual dais, but esoteric ritual employs a ritual plat¬ 
form, on which are placed a great variety of imple¬ 
ments and which in turn is placed in front of the 
painting or sculpture that is the focus of the rite. In 
India this platform would have been formed from 
earth over a seven-day period and then later destroyed. 
In China and Japan it took a more permanent form in 
wood. The implements used in esoteric rituals can 
generally be divided into four categories: those for 
protecting the practitioner, those for purifying the de¬ 
ity and officiant, those for holding offerings, and those 
for providing musical accompaniment. The most 
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Monks rotate prayer wheels at the Ivolginski Datsan Temple in Buryatiya, eastern Siberia. © Oleg Nishikin/Getty Images. Reproduced 
by permission. 


important are those that protect and empower the 
practitioner and the ritual space. These are placed on 
the ritual altar and include the various forms of vajra, 
the vajra spikes placed at the four corners to support 
a five-colored rope, the cakra placed in the center, and 
crossed vajra at the four corners. 

Most frequently composed of clawlike opposed 
outer prongs and a sharply notched profile, vajra re¬ 
semble stylized thunderbolts. The most common form 
is one with three prongs on each end, said to symbol¬ 
ize the three mysteries of body, speech, and mind. 
Other vajra include the five-prong form, symbolizing 
the five wisdoms of the five buddhas, and the single¬ 
prong form, symbolizing the universal truth. The im¬ 
plements are usually fashioned from gilt bronze, but 
esoteric texts specify that they may also be made from 
gold, silver, copper, iron stone, rock crystal, acacia, 
sandalwood, and purple sandalwood. 

The cakra was believed to be one of the seven trea¬ 
sures of a cakravartin or universal monarch. Said to 
miraculously precede him into battle, conquering foes 
in the four directions, the cakra resembles a wheel. Dif¬ 


ferent texts mention cakra with a varying number of 
spokes. Those with four spokes symbolize the four 
noble truths and those with six symbolize the realms 
of existence. In Japan, where it is called a rimpo, the 
wheel most often takes an eight-spoked form that was 
thought to symbolize the eightfold path. The crossed 
vajra (known in Japanese as katsuma ) resembles two 
intersecting three-pronged vajra. Based upon an In¬ 
dian weapon that was hurled, this metal implement is 
believed to provide protection in the four directions. 

The second category of implements used in esoteric 
rituals are those that hold various materials used in 
the ritual to purify the deity and the officiant. Most 
often they consist of a set of covered containers for 
water and powdered incense, which are placed near 
the ritual dais. A third category includes vessels for 
holding the offerings to be made to the deity. These 
consist of a censer for burnt incense offerings and the 
six vessels, which hold offerings of sacred water, floral 
garlands, powdered incense, and light. Generally made 
from gilt bronze, they are placed in sets along the four 
sides of the ritual dais. Vases for offerings of flowers 
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A monk holding a vajra rings a small bell as an aid to ritual chant¬ 
ing at a monastery in Bhutan. © Hulton/Archive by Getty Images. 
Reproduced by permission. 

and vessels for offerings of food are positioned in the 
four corners. 

The final group includes various musical imple¬ 
ments such as bells and cymbals used to gain the at¬ 
tention of the deity, entertain it with sound, and then 
to provide it with melodious accompaniment upon its 
departure. Bells are also used to awaken the enlight¬ 
ened mind of the practitioner. Although single exam¬ 
ples are frequently used in rituals, handheld bells also 
occur in sets of five, consisting of a single-pronged 
vo/ra-handled bell, a three-pronged vo/ra-handled bell, 
a five-pronged vo/ra-handled bell, a jewel-handled bell, 
and a pagoda-handled bell. The five bells are placed on 
the ritual altar, along with vajra of similar forms. The 
five vajra represent the samaya form of the five wis¬ 
dom buddhas and their secret wisdom, while the five 
bells represent their outwardly directed teachings. 

A metal ritual tray, frequently raised, is placed on 
the ritual altar in front of the practitioner. On it is 
placed a set of implements to be utilized during the 


ceremony. Usually a single-pronged vajra, a three¬ 
pronged vajra, and a five-pronged vajra surround a 
vo/ra-handled bell, but the arrangement of the imple¬ 
ments and the placement of the tray itself vary ac¬ 
cording to sect and to school. 
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RINZAI ZEN. See Chan School 


RNYING MA (NYINGMA) 

The Rnying ma (ancient) school is one of the four 
main schools of Tibetan Buddhism, the other three 
being the Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu), the Sa skya (Sakya), 
and the Dge lugs (Geluk). According to the Tibetan 
historical tradition, Buddhism arrived into Tibet in 
two waves. The “early spread” (snga dar) arrived over 
the seventh to the ninth centuries, during the height 
of the Tibetan empire, and the “later spread” {phyi 
dar ) came after the late tenth century. Adherents of 
the Rnying ma school trace their roots back to Bud¬ 
dhism’s early spread, while followers of the three 
newer (gsar ma) schools adhere to those traditions 
that arrived during the later spread. In this way, the 
Rnying ma school is defined in juxtaposition to the 
other schools of Tibetan Buddhism; Rnying ma as a 
term only began to be used in the eleventh century, 
after the later spread had begun. 

From an early date, criticisms were leveled against 
the tantric traditions of the Rnying ma pa (adherents 
of the Rnying ma school). The period that separated 
the two waves of Buddhism (roughly 842-978 c.e.) 
witnessed the collapse of the Tibetan empire and a 
subsequent breakdown of any centralized authority. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Tibet lost their of¬ 
ficial patronage and were closed down. Traditional 
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Tibetan histories unanimously portray these years as 
a “dark period,” a time of degeneration for Buddhism 
when, freed from the watchful eye of authoritative 
Buddhist institutions, the scattered local communities 
went astray. The response among the new schools was 
to reimport Buddhism from India, while the Rnying 
ma pa claimed that their Buddhism was a pure strand 
that had survived intact since the glory days of the Ti¬ 
betan empire and Buddhism’s earlier spread. In the 
competitive atmosphere of Buddhism’s later spread, a 
tantra’s legitimacy depended on its being a transla¬ 
tion from an Indian original. Many Rnying ma tantras 
came under suspicion for being Tibetan apocrypha. 
A fair number of new works were certainly composed 
in Tibet, particularly during the creative disorder of 
the dark period. 

Perhaps the most successful of the post-tenth- 
century Rnying ma pa responses to these accusations 
was their development of the “treasure” ( gter ma) rev¬ 
elation system. Received in visionary encounters or 
discovered hidden in the physical landscape, these rev¬ 
elations were timely teachings attributed to the leg¬ 
endary (usually Indian) masters of the early imperial 
period. In this way, new Rnying ma works could sur¬ 
face under the protection of a canonical Indian origin. 
The Rnying ma school shares the system of treasure 
revelation with the non-Buddhist Bon religion of Ti¬ 
bet, but generally speaking, none of the other schools 
made use of this strategy. 

Also unique to the Rnying ma school and Bon is 
their highest category of Rnying ma teachings, called 
Atiyoga or Rdzogs chen (Great Perfection). This was the 
highest of the Rnying ma school’s nine vehicles {theg 
pa dgu), a hierarchical schema for organizing Buddhist 
teachings according to the sophistication of the view 
each advocated. After the eleventh century, the Rny¬ 
ing ma pa focused increasingly on the Atiyoga class of 
teachings, and the writings from this period are some 
of the most creative in Rnying ma literature. The de¬ 
velopment of Rdzogs chen culminated in the system¬ 
atizing works by Klong chen pa (Longchenpa) 
(1308-1363). This fourteenth-century master was also 
instrumental in sealing a new relationship between 
Rdzogs chen and Padmasambhava, the eighth- 
century tantric master who was instrumental in bring¬ 
ing Buddhism to Tibet. Since the eleventh century, the 
Rnying ma pa had looked to Padmasambhava as their 
principal founding father, but this master does not ap¬ 
pear to have enjoyed a particularly close association 
with Rdzogs chen until the fourteenth century. Before 


that, the most influential Rdzogs chen works were usu¬ 
ally attributed to two other masters of Tibet’s early im¬ 
perial period, Vairocana or Vimalamitra. By the end 
of the fourteenth century, however, Padmasambhava 
reigned supreme in the minds of the Rnying ma pa, 
over almost all aspects of their school. 

In the seventeenth century the Rnying ma school be¬ 
came embroiled in the political turmoil that led to the 
fifth Dalai Lama’s takeover of Tibet. The family of the 
fifth Dalai Lama (1617—1682) had maintained close 
contacts with the Rnying ma pa, particularly with the 
followers of the Northern Treasures ( byanggter ). As the 
Dalai Lama rose to power in the mid-seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, he brought his Rnying ma pa associates with him. 
Under his patronage, the period witnessed a sudden 
surge in large, new Rnying ma monasteries being 
founded throughout central and eastern Tibet. 

This proliferation of monasteries engendered a shift 
in the character of the Rnying ma school toward large- 
scale monastic institutions and elaborate public festi¬ 
vals. The changes were spearheaded by a close associate 
of the Dalai Lama, Gter bdag glingpa (1646-1714), the 
founder of Smin grol gling Monastery. This master, to¬ 
gether with his brother, Lochen DharmasrI (1654— 
1717), conducted extensive historical research into the 
Rnying ma school’s past; on the basis of his findings 
he formulated a new ritual tradition that could be 
shared by all of the new monasteries. 

With the death of the fifth Dalai Lama and his re¬ 
gent, the Rnying ma pa lost their protection, and in 
1717 the Mongolian Dzungars, themselves dogmatic 
supporters of the Dalai Lama’s own Dge lugs school, 
invaded central Tibet. During their short time there, 
the Dzungars looted the new Rnying ma monasteries 
of Rdo rje brag and Smin grol gling, executing the head 
lamas. But the work accomplished at Smin grol gling 
survived this blow, and the Rnying ma pas’ resolve to 
consolidate their school only strengthened over the 
next two centuries. An important element in this trend 
came with the late-eighteenth-century revelation of the 
Klong chen snying thig treasure cycle by ‘Jigs med gling 
pa (1730-1798). ‘Jigs med gling pa came from Khams 
in eastern Tibet, and his teachings were quickly 
adopted by all of the large new monasteries through¬ 
out this region. 

The Klong chen snying thig (Seminal Heart of the 
Great Expanse) also inspired many of the great nineteenth- 
century lamas of eastern Tibet who were involved in 
the new nonsectarian (ris med) movement. This move¬ 
ment was based in Sde dge, the cultural capital of the 
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region. In reaction to the growing sectarianism 
throughout Tibet, those involved sought out common 
ground between the schools and developed massive 
new literary collections that could be shared by all the 
schools of Tibetan Buddhism. The Rnying ma philos¬ 
ophy of Rdzogs chen played a particularly important 
role in this movement. The shape of today’s Rnying 
ma school derives directly from the efforts of these 
nonsectarian masters of the nineteenth century. 

See also: Tibet 
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ROBES AND CLOTHING 

Buddhist robes ( kasaya ; Chinese, jiasha; Japanese, 
kesa) originally reflected the ideals of a life of poverty 
and simplicity. The Vinaya or monastic codes per¬ 
mitted a monk only three rectangular pieces of cloth 
of different sizes for use as religious robes. The small-, 
medium-, and large-sized robes were worn alone or in 
combination with each other. These rectangular man¬ 
tles had no tailoring and simply wrapped around the 
body. They resembled the clothing of ordinary people 
and therefore used distinctive colors, materials, and 
fabrication to distinguish the wearer as one who had 
left the ordinary world to embark upon the path to en¬ 
lightenment. As Buddhism spread throughout Asia, 
the robes delineated in greater detail such things as 
rank and sectarian affiliations through further varia¬ 
tions in color, materials, and fabrication. The robes 
also came to be regarded as merit-making objects 
themselves, requiring special treatment, much like any 
other ritual object. 


Regulations for early Buddhist robes 

To differentiate Buddhist robes from the ordinary 
white robes of common people, the robes were dyed. 
Texts do not concur on the exact colors to be used, but 
most prohibit the use of undiluted primary colors. 
However, there is consensus that the preferred color is 
kasaya, which literally means impure, and came to re¬ 
fer to a reddish-yellow or brownish-yellow saffron or 
ocher color. Theravada monks still regularly wear this 
color; Mahayana monks wear it less often. The actual 
shades vary, but the use of impure or mixed coloring 
is essential and emphasizes the teaching of nonattach¬ 
ment and nonpreference even for the color of one’s 
robes. The use of impure or muddied color was such 
an important characteristic that the word, kasaya, be¬ 
came the common name for the robes themselves. 

According to the precepts, the actual material for 
Buddhist robes was not as important as the humble 
origins of the material. The best material was that 
which had no value to others, such as unwanted and 
soiled rags. The precepts urged monks to be wearers 
of robes taken from the dust heap. While acceptable 
materials included silk, cotton, wool, hemp, and even 
fur, the most important characteristic was that they be 
tattered and defiled in some way, such as having been 
charred by fire, gnawed by rats, used as a shroud for 
the dead, or stained with menstrual blood, mucus, 
urine, or feces. Texts also caution against the use of 
embroidery and ornate weaving, a proscription later 
ignored. Plain, common materials are best, but the 
primary requirement is that they should not engender 
covetousness or attachment. 

The third distinguishing feature of Buddhist robes 
is that they should be sewn from many pieces. Against 
charges that robes of whole cloth might reflect sensual 
enjoyment, the Buddha announced that robes made of 
uncut cloth should not be worn. Although in later pas¬ 
sages of the Vinaya the Buddha allowed two of the 
three robes to be made of whole cloth, the standard 
kasaya was a patchwork marked by horizontal and ver¬ 
tical divisions. The Vinaya reference to patterns of rice 
fields bordered by embankments inspired the patch- 
work design of the kasaya. 

Robes were patched together in vertical columns, 
always odd in number, and edged by a binding. The 
smallest of the three regulation robes had five columns, 
each comprised of one long and one short panel; the 
medium-sized robe had seven columns, each com¬ 
prised of one short and two long panels; and the largest 
and most formal robe either had nine columns, each 
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made up of two long and one short panel, or twenty- 
five columns, each comprised of four long and one 
short panel. Figure 1 shows the pattern for a seven- 
columned medium-sized kasaya. Variations based on 
odd numbers of columns between nine and twenty- 
five also exist, and there are legends of unusual robes 
with more columns. Small square patches reinforce the 
material at the four outer corners and at spots where 
cords are attached. Buddhist robes did not have any 
kind of fastening until the disciple Ananda’s robes 
were blown by a breeze, and in order to maintain mod¬ 
esty the Buddha permitted the use of cords and buck¬ 
les of wood, bone, or shell. Braided cords and buckles 
were common in East Asia, but not in Southeast and 
South Asia. 

The precepts also reinforce the idea of the robe as 
ritual object regulated in size, shape, and methods of 
stitching. Moreover, various texts recommend that 
each stitch be accompanied by a bow or a mantra (in¬ 
cantation), and advise that robes be cleaned with pu¬ 
rified water and stored on high shelves surrounded by 
flowers and incense. Before Japanese Soto Zen monks 
don their robes, for example, they make three pros¬ 
trations, place the folded robe on top of their heads 
and chant a verse in praise of the robe as a garment of 
liberation. Clearly the color, materials, and fabrication 
transform common robes into mantles of piety that 
represent humility and require respect. 

Buddhist robes as insignias of status, occasion, 
and sectarian affiliation 

Despite the Buddha’s exhortations, changes occurred. 
One of the most noticeable was the East Asian prac¬ 
tice of bordering the patched panels with a dark ma¬ 
terial, forming a robe of striking contrasts. Most 
significantly, the colder climates and customs of dress 
in East Asia led to the use of tailored garments worn 
beneath the kasaya. Established by the sixth century in 
China, these underrobes consisted of an upper gar¬ 
ment that had neckband sleeves falling to the wrist, and 
a piece of pleated cloth used for a skirt, which Indian 
Buddhists had also used. In East Asia these two pieces 
eventually were sewn into a single kimono-like gar¬ 
ment. In Japan a culotte type of skirt was also worn. 
The use of these underrobes changed the function of 
the kasaya in East Asia. Kasaya were no longer needed 
for warmth and modesty, but rather were used to con¬ 
vey rank, status, occasion, and sectarian affiliation. 

The colors of a kasaya distinguished rank, status, 
and the level of formality of the occasion. To move 
from white to saffron robes signaled the advance from 


layman to monk in Thailand, just as the first level of 
novices in Japan today wear black and are permitted 
ocher robes only after receiving the formal transmis¬ 
sion. East Asian Buddhists created complex systems of 
ecclesiastical ranks and offices modeled after those 
used at the imperial court, and they assigned certain 
colors to specific ranks. Martin Collcutt in Five Moun¬ 
tains (1981) describes the ranks and titles within 
medieval Japanese Zen monasteries. He notes that or¬ 
dinary monks wore black underrobes and kasaya, but 
abbots wore robes of color. These colors depended not 
just on the individual’s rank but also on the status of 
the particular monastery. For example, only abbots of 
the senior monastery of the highest status were per¬ 
mitted to wear deep-purple robes. 

The propriety of colorful robes was debated at var¬ 
ious times. However, religious leaders as divergent as 
Paramartha (499-569), an Indian monk and transla¬ 
tor of the sixth century, and Dogen (1200-1253), the 
founder of Soto Zen Buddhism in thirteenth-century 
Japan, affirmed that while muddy ocher may be best, 
robes of blue, yellow, red, black, purple, or a combi¬ 
nation of these colors were permissible. Occasion also 
governed the selection of the robe’s color. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1561 the New Pure Land sect decreed that 
henceforth their monks would wear white underrobes 
for happy events such as weddings, black underrobes 
for solemn occasions such as funerals, and colored 
underrobes for other ceremonial functions. 

Another indication of a monk’s rank was the qual¬ 
ity of the kasaya material. Many kasaya for high- 
ranking monks in East Asia were made of exquisite 
brocades decorated with gold leaf, gold threads, and 
embroidery. These refinements were justified as marks 
of respect appropriate for robes that were devotional 
objects rather than ordinary garments. The precepts 
themselves also permit the use of donated materials, 
which could be refined, and this led to greater diver¬ 
sity of materials. The Vinaya relates the story of JIvaka, 
who received an especially beautiful cloth from a king. 
When he asked the Buddha if it were permissible to 
wear such a cloth, the Buddha approved, saying that 
the monks were free to wear rag robes or to accept 
householders’ garments, although it would be best to 
cut them. The status and fervor of the donor as well as 
the rank of the recipient were reflected in the quality 
of the donations, and thus donors contributed the 
most valuable materials they could afford. During the 
seventeenth through nineteenth centuries in Japan, for 
example, believers donated fragments of bright and 
richly decorated theatrical garments for monks to 
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FIGURE 1 


Seven-columned kasaya 



source: Adapted from Kyuma (1994), p. 48. 
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patch together for robes. In modern times, Japanese 
congregations sometimes solicit funds to provide their 
monks with beautiful and expensive kasaya, which can 
cost up to $100,000. Even these fabrics, however, are 
still cut or overstitched to resemble the patchwork re¬ 
quired by the Buddha’s directive. 

Other indications of rank and formality of occasion 
include the number of columns in the kasaya, five 
columns for ordinary monks and occasions, and seven 
and nine columns for high-ranking monks and more 
formal events. Even the fastening cords were color 
coded to rank. Certain accessories also emphasized 
rank. The head scarf or hood that was worn initially 
by important Tiantai monks, for example, originated 
from the story that Zhiyi (538-597), the Chinese 
founder of Tiantai school Buddhism, received a gift 
of a sleeve from the emperor to wear on his head for 
protection against the severe cold as he administered 
the precepts. Recalling this legend, the Japanese em¬ 
peror also gave a sleeve for use as a hood to Saicho 
(767-822), who introduced Tiantai (Japanese, Tendai) 
Buddhism to Japan. Later, other sects adopted the 
sleevelike headdress. 

Sectarian regulations were complex and underwent 
many revisions in the twentieth century. Japanese un¬ 
derrobes, for example, often have crests that symbol¬ 
ize particular sects, and sometimes kasaya incorporate 
scenes from the life of the sect’s founder. Also in Japan, 
the abbreviated, folded kasaya forming long narrow 
bands vary in style according to sect. They are worn 
across the chest in the Nichiren school or sect, and 
as circlets around the neck in the New Pure Land sect, 
while Zen sects retain the use of a biblike abbreviated 
kasaya. Laypeople also wear the abbreviated kasaya 
around their necks as badges of affiliation and piety. 
While Buddhist robes convey shared ideals and mean¬ 
ings, it is clear that the color, materials, and fabrica¬ 
tion can also distinguish the wearers from one another. 

Buddhist robes as devotional objects 

Kasaya are also objects of spiritual charisma that func¬ 
tion as devotional objects and amulets. The robes of 
great religious teachers are passed down to disciples as 
evidence of transmission of the teachings, and they 
function as proof of spiritual lineage. Dogen, in the 
chapter on “The Merits of the Buddhist Robe” in his 
Shobogenzo (Treasury of the True Dharma Eye), argues 
that kasaya are more important than Buddhist relics. 
The association of robes with relics is suggested too by 
the occasional deposit of robes within Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures along with sutras and other valuable objects. 


Dogen further argues that the Buddha himself told his 
monks to think of their robe as a stupa, that is, as a 
reliquary. And, in fact, relics and other precious ob¬ 
jects were sometimes sewn into the backs of the robes. 
Kasaya were also visualized as altars, with the patches 
in the four corners representing the four Heavenly 
Kings that protect the four corners of the altar. The 
central patch was considered the seat of the Buddha, 
and the two patches on either side as the attendants to 
the Buddha. 

The kasaya derives its spiritual worth from its abil¬ 
ity to induce enlightenment and create merit. Tales of 
its power abound from India to Japan. Two famous 
examples include the story of Utpalavarna, a prostitute 
in a previous life, who had once dressed herself in a 
kasaya as a joke. Despite her many sins, this action, 
even though it was in jest, produced sufficient merit 
to eventually lead her to enlightenment. Similarly, a 
jataka tale tells of the Buddha’s previous life as a lion 
that was tricked into allowing a hunter to approach be¬ 
cause the hunter had disguised himself and hid his 
weapons within a kasaya. Realizing the ruse, the lion 
nevertheless sacrificed himself rather than hurt a per¬ 
son dressed in Buddhist robes. In short, the kasaya pro¬ 
duced merit and provided protection, and laypeople 
sometimes made miniature kasaya to carry with them 
as amulets at all times. 

The Buddhist robe is layered with meanings. It can 
symbolize simplicity or splendor and can convey iden¬ 
tities of place and position. As Dogen suggested, its es¬ 
sential importance lies in the fact that wearing this 
humble robe plants the seed of enlightenment and de¬ 
stroys the poisonous arrows of delusion. 

See also: Etiquette; Merit and Merit-Making; Relics 
and Relics Cults 
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RYOKAN 

Ryokan (Taigu, 1758-1831) was the eldest son of a 
prosperous family in a port town of northwest Japan. 
He was ordained at the age of seventeen as a Soto Zen 
monk. After ten years of monastic training and five 
years of wandering Ryokan returned to his home dis¬ 
trict, where he lived alone in a mountain hermitage. 
He maintained no ties to the Buddhist institutions, 
preferring a life of simplicity and poverty, writing po¬ 
etry and practicing solitary meditation. He supported 
himself by the traditional practice of begging for alms, 
often stopping to play with children or to drink with 
the farmers. Gradually his fame spread and he became 
widely known as a poet and calligrapher. Scholars and 
writers traveled from far away to see him. The last 
three years of his life he became close friends with 


Teishin, a beautiful young nun who was an accom¬ 
plished poet. 

Ryokan’s poetry describes the fleeting details of his 
rural life with both joy and sadness, adding occasional 
references to Buddhism and classical allusions. He 
wrote in both Japanese and literary Chinese, often 
bending or ignoring rules of composition in favor of 
common speech. Beneath this surface of transparent 
simplicity is Ryokan’s great erudition in the most an¬ 
cient classics of both Japanese and Chinese poetry. His 
unparalleled popularity in contemporary Japan comes 
both from his poetry and from the ideal of his life. 
Ryokan is seen as one who achieved religious awaken¬ 
ing in the midst of ordinary events, living a life that 
embodied the ideal of the unity of the mundane and 
transcendent. 

See also: Japanese, Buddhist Influences on Vernacular 
Literature in; Poetry and Buddhism 
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SAICHO 

Saicho (767-822), posthumously known as Dengyo Dai- 
shi, was the founder of the Japanese Tendai (Chinese, 
Tiantai) school. He was a prolific scholar, and is best 
known for his efforts to reform monastic regulations 
and to create a new system of ordination for monks. 

Soon after he was ordained in the capital city of 
Nara, Saicho began studying and meditating at Mount 
Hiei, just northeast of Kyoto, in 785. When the capi¬ 
tal moved to Kyoto in 794, Saicho was no longer dis¬ 
tant from the political center. Enryakuji, which he built 
atop of Mount Hiei, became the training ground for 
Japan’s most illustrious Buddhist monks for the next 
four centuries. Although Enryakuji was a Tendai 
monastery, Saicho’s original interests, as well as later 
developments, incorporated a diverse body of Bud¬ 
dhist practices, including Japanese Zen and Pure Land, 
and a strong emphasis on tantric Buddhism. Saicho’s 
initial vision for a monastic center was motivated by 
his desire to purify and strengthen the spirit of Bud¬ 
dhist practice in Japan. He eventually proposed that 
Tendai monks be exempted from the government re¬ 
quirement to be ordained in Nara and, moreover, that 
Mount Hiei should house a center where monks could 
be ordained under Mahayana precepts that tradition¬ 
ally made no distinction between monastic and lay 
practitioners. His criticism of the doctrine and prac¬ 
tice of the Nara Buddhist schools, particularly Hosso, 
resulted in strong opposition to his proposals. None¬ 
theless, the new ordination center was built shortly af¬ 
ter his death. As a result, the Tendai school became a 


sectarian institution independent from Nara, and its 
monks became free from the vinaya. 

See also: Mahayana Precepts in Japan; Nara Buddhism; 
Tiantai School 
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SAMDHINIRMOC AN A-S UTRA 

Probably originally composed sometime around the 
fourth century B.C.E. in India, the Samdhinirmocana- 
sutra (Discourse Explaining the Thought or Sutra on 
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Unfurling the Real Meaning) is today extant only in 
Chinese and Tibetan versions (Chinese, Jie shenmi jing, 
Tibetan, Dgongs pa nges par ’grel pa’i mdo). As its title 
indicates, the text claims to provide definitive expla¬ 
nations for contradictory statements in earlier sutras. 
ft is divided into ten chapters, each of which has a main 
interlocutor who asks the Buddha to explain the in¬ 
tentions behind earlier statements attributed to him. 
All of the interlocutors are identified as bodhisattvas 
on the tenth stage ( bhiimi ), and the discourse is set in 
a heavenly realm. These tropes are apparently intended 
to establish the text as the definitive statement on con¬ 
tentious doctrinal issues. 

The first four chapters focus on a discussion of the 
ultimate truth (paramartha). The fifth contains a sem¬ 
inal description of the storehouse consciousness (alaya- 
vijnana), and the sixth explains the notion of the three 
characteristics (trilaksana) of phenomena (imputational, 
other-dependent, and thoroughly real). The seventh 
chapter is mainly concerned with outlining principles of 
Buddhist hermeneutics, and the eighth focuses on 
meditation theory and practice. The ninth chapter de¬ 
scribes the bodhisattva PATH, and the final chapter is 
concerned with the characteristics of buddhahood, the 
culmination of the practices the text describes. 

The Samdhinirmocana-sutra became the main 
scriptural source for the Yogacara school, one of the 
two main philosophical traditions of Indian Ma- 
hayana Buddhism (the other being Madhyamaka). It 
figures prominently in the thought of Asanga (ca. 
320-390), Vasubandhu (fourth century c.E.), and 
their commentators, and inspired a voluminous liter¬ 
ature in Tibet that is based on Tsong kha pa’s Legs 
bshad snyingpo (Essence of Good Explanations). 
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SAMGUK YUSA (MEMORABILIA OF 
THE THREE KINGDOMS) 

The Samguk yusa (Memorabilia of the Three Kingdoms) 
is a collection of myths, anecdotes, and short stories 
from ancient Korea, mostly from the kingdom of Silla. 
The text was compiled around 1285, after the Mongol 


subjugation of Korea, by the Buddhist monk Irydn 
(Kim Kyonmydng, 1206-1289) and contains at least 
one later insertion by his disciple Muguk (d.u.). Little 
is known about the text prior to 1512. The title word 
yusa (Chinese, yishi) suggests that the text was meant 
to serve as an unofficial supplement to an official work, 
perhaps the Samguk sagi (Historical Records of the Three 
Kingdoms), compiled by Kim Pusik between 1136 and 
1145. Samguk yusa is roughly modeled after the Lidai 
fabao ji (Record of the Dharma-Jewel over Successive 
Generations, ca. 780) and the Taiping guangji ( Ex¬ 
panded Tales of the Taiping Era, compiled 977-978) in 
form and content. 

The Samguk yusa is comprised of five chapters. The 
first chapter begins with a dynastic chronology and fol¬ 
lows with the foundation myths of the native Korean 
kingdoms and other traditional narratives dating from 
before Silla’s conquest of the other kingdoms. The sec¬ 
ond chapter contains tales from the peninsular wars 
for unification, as well as postunification dynastic and 
other tales. The third chapter is comprised of two sec¬ 
tions subtitled “The Flourishing of the Dharma” and 
“Stupas and Images,” which present the Buddhist per¬ 
spective of the transmission of the religion to the 
peninsula and tales about the miraculous founding and 
history of particular sacred or cultic sites. The fourth 
chapter, “Exegetes,” contains hagiographies of emi¬ 
nent Silla scholastic monks. The fifth chapter is divided 
into four subsections titled (1) “Divine Spells,” ha¬ 
giographies of Buddhist monks who specialize in work¬ 
ing miracles through chanting dharani and sutras; (2) 
“Thaumaturges,” stories of individuals, particularly 
Buddhist monks, who possess magic powers; (3) “Es¬ 
cape and Seclusion,” stories of people who escaped this 
mortal realm; and (4) “Filial Piety and Virtue,” tradi¬ 
tional narratives of filial sons and virtuous daughters. 

See also: Korea; Korean, Buddhist Influences on Ver¬ 
nacular Literature in 
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SAMSARA 

Samsara (wandering) is a term referring to the begin¬ 
ningless cycle of birth, death, and rebirth and a 
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process characterized by mental and physical duhkha 
(suffering). This ongoing series of lives is determined 
by the moral quality of an individual’s thoughts and 
karma (action) in this life and in previous lives. It is 
generally postulated that within samsara the effects of 
good moral actions lead to wholesome rebirths, while 
the effects of bad moral actions lead inevitably to un¬ 
wholesome rebirths. Liberation (nirvana), release 
from the cycle altogether, is achieved only by those in¬ 
dividuals who gain correct insight and realization of 
the truth of the Buddha’s teachings. 

Samsara is divided cosmologically into five (some¬ 
times six) distinct realms of existence, within which 
living beings are reborn in dependence upon their 
karma. These places of rebirth include the realms of 
divinities (deva), human beings ( manusya ), animals 
(tiryak ), spirits of the dead or hungry ghosts (preta), 
and the hells ( naraka ). When the list of five realms is 
expanded to six, the place of demigods (asura) is added 
below the god realm. Life in any one of these realms 
is never eternal and never free from the prospect of 
suffering. Whether wandering temporarily in the 
higher realms of gods and humans or in the lower 
realms of animals, ghosts, and the denizens of hell, all 
living beings experience the sufferings of birth, death, 
and rebirth. Samsara and the realms of rebirth are de¬ 
picted in paintings of the wheel of life ( bhavacakra ), 
which are especially common in Tibet. 

Liberation from the cycle of samsara is not always 
the immediate goal of Buddhism. In some Buddhist 
traditions, particularly in East Asia, greater emphasis 
is placed on rebirth in a buddha’s pure land (Chinese, 
jingtu; Japanese, jodo). The pure lands are purified 
buddha-fields (Sanskrit, buddhaksetra) or paradises, 
which are free from mental and physical suffering and 
watched over by a particular buddha. Dissenting opin¬ 
ions exist about the exact location of the pure lands. 
Some place them within the realms of samsara, and 
others place them outside the cycle altogether. Rebirth 
in one of the pure lands is determined less by karma 
and more by sincere faith and aspiration to be reborn 
there. The compassionate assistance of the buddha 
who resides in the pure land is also a decisive factor in 
securing rebirth in such an auspicious realm. Among 
the most popular pure lands are Amitabha’s Land of 
Bliss (Sukhavatl) and Aksobhya’s Land of Delight 
(Abhirati). 

See also: Cosmology 
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SANCI 

Sand’s extensive monastic complexes occupy a hill¬ 
top near the prosperous Indian town of Vidisa, where 
major road and river routes intersect. Its many free¬ 
standing pillars, stupas, temples, assembly halls, and 
monastic residences (viharas) date from the reign of 
King Asoka (third century b.c.e.) to around 1200 C.E., 
making it one of the oldest and most constantly occu¬ 
pied extant Buddhist sites. A small flat-roofed Gupta 
temple (ca. fourth century c.e.) is probably the earli¬ 
est extant stone temple in South Asia. Many structures 
were erected on the foundations of earlier ones. Begun 
during Asoka’s rule, an apsidal temple complex (no. 
40) was enlarged in Sunga times (ca. second to first 
centuries b.c.e.) and again later. Four quadrangular 
dry-masonry viharas belong to the seventh century c.e. 
Two of these were double-storied, while another in¬ 
corporated a stone-faced temple with a northern-style 
tower in its eastern wall. As at Aianta, Sand’s early 
stupas are unadorned and austere, while a Buddha im¬ 
age graces its Gupta stupa. Here too, Buddha images 
do not replace stupas; rather the two coexist. 

Dominating the hilltop, the Great Stupa’s core of 
Mauryan bricks and the edict pillar beside it suggest 
Asoka may have built it as part of his legendary re¬ 
distribution of the Buddha’s bodily relics ( sarlra ). 
During the Sunga period, the stupa was doubled in 
size to its present diameter of thirty-six meters. A 
railed berm accessed by a double staircase was also 
added to the dome, and an identical but more mas¬ 
sive stone railing with openings at the cardinal direc¬ 
tions enclosed the sacred precinct. These unadorned 
railings defined circumambulatory passages where 
Buddhist devotees could perform the basic rite of wor¬ 
shiping their lord’s relics. 
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In the Satavahana period (ca. 150 C.E.), towering 
gateways consisting of two pillars bearing three archi¬ 
traves were erected at each railing opening. Every sur¬ 
face was carved with tumultuous and naturalistic 
reliefs that constantly threaten to break free from their 
architecturally defined, linear frames and the rock ma¬ 
trix. In comparison with Bharhut (first century B.C.E.), 
Sand has proportionately more narrative scenes of 
Asoka and of animals worshiping the Buddha’s living 
presence in relics such as the bodhi tree and the stupas, 
as well as more scenes from the Buddha’s life and far 
fewer jatakas. Sand’s narratives typically include 
scenes of worshiping crowds moving freely in space. 
Style and meaning cohere in expressing the unself¬ 
conscious and unrestrained joyousness that often char¬ 
acterizes devotional worship (bhakti). Loaded up with 
auspicious actions, motifs, and figures, Sand’s gates 
simultaneously honor the sacred precinct and protect 
its liminal openings against negative powers seeking to 
enter. What better way to do so than by representing 
and invoking the power of worship? 

The Great Stupa’s six hundred short inscriptions in 
Prakrit attest to a pattern of collective, multiple dona¬ 
tion typifying early Buddhist patronage. Accounting 
for a third of all donations, monks and nuns form the 
largest donor group. Next come merchants crisscross¬ 
ing the subcontinent. Donors include a guild of ivory- 
carvers and the Satavahana king’s chief artisan. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; India, Buddhist Art in; 
Monastic Architecture; Relics and Relics Cult 
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SANGHA 

The sangha (community) is the third of the three Bud¬ 
dhist refuges, or jewels ( triratna ), of Buddha, 
DHARMA, and sangha. The word sangha literally means 
“that which is well struck together”; it derives from a 
Sanskrit root, han (to strike), with the prefix sam con¬ 
veying a sense of togetherness and completeness. The 
idea is that the true Buddhist community is well ham¬ 
mered together, impervious to schism, and in perfect 
harmony. From the very earliest period the undisputed 
focus of Buddhist worship has been the sangha, to¬ 
gether with the Buddha and dharma, and the statement 
buddham saranam gacchami, dharmam saranam gac- 
chami, sahgham saranam gacchami (I go for refuge to 
the Buddha, I go for refuge to the dharma, I go for 
refuge to the sangha) has been the primary, shared af¬ 
firmation of Buddhists. 

Idealized community 

The traditional explanation of sangha describes it not 
as a community of ordinary monks and nuns belong¬ 
ing to a Buddhist order, but as a special community of 
eight noble beings called aryas (Pali, ariyas) who carry 
in their hearts the liberating dharma. They are de¬ 
scribed in the Ratana-sutta of the Cullavagga of the 
Sutta Nipata (II.1.6-7), one of the very earliest Bud¬ 
dhist teachings: “The eight persons praised by the vir¬ 
tuous are four pairs. They are the disciples of the 
Buddha and are worthy of offerings. Gifts given to 
them yield rich results. . . free from afflictions they 
have obtained . . . the state beyond death. This is the 
precious sangha jewel.” 

The first pair of noble beings are those who have 
reached, or are on their way to, the state of the arhat 
(one worthy of praise and offerings). The arhats, like 
the Buddha, have found liberation from unending 
samsara (the cycle of birth and death). The three other 
pairs of noble beings are those who, if not arhats, have 
reached, or are on their way to, the state of andgamin; 
that is, they are nonreturners to this ordinary world, 
which is dominated by sense gratification. If they are 
not yet at that stage of development, they have reached, 
or are on their way to, the state of sakrddgdmin (once- 
returners), and they will return once more to this or¬ 
dinary world. The fourth pair of noble beings are 
srota-apannas, stream-enterers, who have obtained, or 
are on their way to obtaining, a state where they may 
return to this ordinary world up to seven more times 
before they reach the goal of liberation at the end of 
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the path. They are called stream-enterers because the 
stream of the dharma, the understanding of the FOUR 
noble truths that systematize the content of the Bud¬ 
dha’s liberating teaching, has become one with the 
stream of their minds. In this traditional understand¬ 
ing of the sangha, the Buddha, as an arhat, is a mem¬ 
ber of the sangha, and embodies the dharma as well. 

The salvific function of the sangha has been much 
discussed. Traditional explanations liken it to a nurse 
who helps a patient take the medicine (the dharma) 
that is prescribed by the Buddha, who is likened to a 
perfect doctor. Early Indian Buddhism ( Majjhimani- 
kaya 75,105), perhaps drawing on ancient Indian med¬ 
ical theory (e.g., Caraka-samhita 9.19), claims that the 
Buddha or Tathagata (one who knows things as they 
are) can only teach disciples the path to the end of suf¬ 
fering, he cannot “wash away the sufferings of others 
by hand” ( Udanavarga ). The suffering person effects 
his or her own cure by putting into practice the eight¬ 
fold path to freedom taught by the Buddha. Salvific 
power resides in the dharma, not in the Buddha or in 
the sangha, and according to early Buddhist texts, not 
in monks or nuns, either as individuals or as a group. 

History of the early community 

The earliest parts of the Buddhist canon extant in Pali 
suggest that the original historical community con¬ 
sisted of those engaging in ascetic endeavors as sra- 
manas (Pali, samana ) and pravrajika (Pali, pabbajita; 
those gone forth into homelessness). Buddhist ascetics 
were distinguishable from other similar groups of 
mendicants primarily by their dislike of intellectual 
disputation, their avoidance of extreme asceticism, 
their shared admiration for Gautama Sakyamuni, and 
a commitment to mental cultivation or meditation 
(Sutta Nipata 2). Whereas the very earliest members 
of the community had no fixed monasteries, and shel¬ 
tered under trees or in caves, the difficulty of traveling 
during the rainy season soon led members to take shel¬ 
ter in permanent buildings. It is likely that house¬ 
holders and wealthy patrons who originally gave alms 
without discrimination to all religious mendicants, be 
they Jainas, Ajlvikas, or orthodox followers of the 
Veda, over time began to favor the followers of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha and to understand themselves as re¬ 
sponsible for their sustenance and well-being. This led 
to the basic division of the community into bhiksu 
(Pali, bhikkhu; monks) and bhiksum (Pali, bhikkhunf, 
nuns), words that literally mean “beggars,” and upasaka 
and upasika (male and female laity). According to tra¬ 


dition, Ananda, the personal attendant of Gautama, 
asked that women be admitted into the community, 
and the first Buddhist nun was MahaprajapatI Gau- 
tami, the Buddha’s aunt. 

Entrance into the community was originally earned 
simply by answering the Buddha’s call to come for¬ 
ward. When charismatics like Sariputra and Maha- 
maudgalyayana, with considerable followings of their 
own, became Gautama’s disciples, the community 
grew considerably larger. Even before Gautama’s 
demise it is probable that senior members of the com¬ 
munity were allowed to induct new members by hav¬ 
ing them recite the refuge formula (I go for refuge to 
the Buddha, etc.) three times. Gradually a more com¬ 
plex upasampada (ritual ordination) came into being. 
By that time, ordination meant ordination as a monk 
or nun, and for practical purposes the Buddhist com¬ 
munity became equivalent to the community of monks 
and nuns, though the community of the four assem¬ 
blies (monks, nuns, and male and female laity) was also 
recognized. 

The history of the community of Buddhist monks 
and nuns over its first five hundred years is primarily 
a history of samglti (councils) and nikaya (ordination 
lineages or schools). Immediately after the death of 
the Buddha, members of the fledgling community met 
in what was later called the First Council to record the 
Buddha’s teachings. Probably the earliest codification 
of community rules, the pratimoksa, was formulated 
at about that time. Pratimoksa may originally have 
meant “anti-dissipatory,” and its recitation was the 
main factor connecting the various nikayas, which 
were already growing separate because of geography, 
loyalty to particular charismatic monks, and minor 
disagreements over discipline. 

The Second Council took place about a hundred 
years after the death of the Buddha. By that time the 
basic constitution of the community of monks and 
nuns, and most of the rules and rituals relating to 
monastic discipline and procedure, had already been 
codified. The texts in which this codification is found 
are together called the vinaya (discipline). These texts 
comprise the first of the three sections of the tripitaka 
(the Buddhist canon). The Vinaya Pitaka consists of 
three main sections: (1) the Vinaya-vibhanga, a list of 
personal rules for the different levels of ordination 
along with stories about how they came into being; (2) 
the Skandhaka (Pali, Khandhaka ), an explanation of 
the rules governing community procedures, such as 
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admission to the order and the conducting of the rains- 
retreat; and (3) the Parivara, a compendium of addi¬ 
tional materials. 

The vinaya texts list seven different sets of rules for 
junior and senior members of the community. Besides 
the rules for the bhiksus and bhiksunls (fully ordained 
monks and nuns), there are also sets of rules for male 
and female novices. The further special set of rules for 
probationary nuns probably reflects a stage in the grad¬ 
ual elimination of the female component of the com¬ 
munity. The bhiksuni component of the community 
eventually died out in India, though it has continued 
in China and Korea to the present day. 

The morality expected of all members of the monas¬ 
tic community is given in the pratimoksa. At its core 
are four basic rules of defeat ( pardjika ): to refrain from 
taking life, from taking what is not offered freely, from 
sexual activity, and from lying about spiritual attain¬ 
ments. Transgression of any of these rules entails ex¬ 
pulsion from the order. The different nikayas list 
slightly different totals for the number of rules, rang¬ 
ing from about 350 for the full bhiksuni down to about 
thirteen for novices. Among these rules are some that 
enjoin on members of the community the yellow-, ma¬ 
roon-, or blue-colored robes, the begging bowl, the 
kuti (monastic cell), and dietary habits such as not eat¬ 
ing in the afternoon and not keeping food overnight. 

The first major split in the sangha occurred between 
the Mahasamghikas (the Great Assembly, or Majori- 
tyists) and the Sthaviras (elders). Since most of what 
we know about the early history of the Buddhist order 
comes from the Mahavamsa (Great Chronicle), a his¬ 
tory written in Pali from the particular viewpoint 
of monks of the ancient Mahavihara monastery in 
Sri Lanka (the nikaya from which the present-day 
Theravada school understands itself to originate), 
there has been a tendency to overemphasize the dif¬ 
ferences between different Buddhist nikayas, and to see 
them as sects fundamentally opposed to each other, 
rather than as different sanghas, each connected 
through the same basic pratimoksa. 

The community of Buddhist monks and nuns has 
never been a monolithic entity. It is possible that its 
basic decentralized structure, characterized by the ab¬ 
sence of a strong central ruler in favor of consensual 
assemblies, reflects the customs of the Sakyas, part of 
the Vrji (Pali, Vajji) confederation in the area of north- 
central India where Sakyamuni (“the sage of the 
Sakyas”) was born. Although diversity was an integral 
part of the Buddhist community from an early period, 


the early nikayas were careful to formulate themselves 
in ways that avoided formal schism. Even after the 
Mahasamghika/Sthavira schism, there was no funda¬ 
mental split in the sangha, and it is an error to imag¬ 
ine that the split into HInayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism was based on irreconcilable differences be¬ 
tween these early nikayas. 

There were at least eighteen early Buddhist nikayas, 
some of which give their names to later schools of Bud¬ 
dhist practice and philosophy. Many, if not all, recited 
the pratimoksa in their own vernacular language, and 
it is likely that each also had a vinaya, and perhaps an 
entire tripitaka. The complete tripitaka of the Ma¬ 
havihara nikaya, or Theravada school, written in Pali, 
became available to European-language scholars in the 
nineteenth century. 

Although the original versions of the Vinaya Pitaka 
of many of the other schools have been lost, except 
for occasional texts and fragments, some are extant in 
Chinese and Tibetan translation. Among them, the 
Dharmaguptaka-vinaya in particular was followed in 
China and countries strongly influenced by Chinese 
Buddhism, and the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya was 
followed in Tibet and the regions influenced by it. 

Each sangha was (and still is to a great extent) defined 
by a shared recitation of the pratimoksa at a bimonthly 
posadha (Pali, uposatha ; confession or restoration-of- 
morality ceremony) carried out while scrupulously fol¬ 
lowing karmavacana (Pali, kammavaca, prescribed 
formula) and ritual action dictated by tradition. Also 
defining of a community are two other ritual activi¬ 
ties: setting up the slmd (established boundaries) for 
the varsavasa (rains-retreat; Pali, vassavasa) and the rit¬ 
ual crossing of those boundaries at the end of the re¬ 
treat. This custom probably dates back to the original 
followers of Gautama and to the places where build¬ 
ings were located for groups of monks and nuns to 
spend the rainy season. A minimum of ten, or in some 
cases five, fully ordained members of a sangha consti¬ 
tute the required quorum. The presence or absence of 
these defining acts of a sangha is the basic criterion for 
deciding whether or not the sasana (Pali, sasana; Bud¬ 
dhist teaching) is or is not present in a particular re¬ 
gion. Members of different communities keep basically 
the same rules, but they do not attend each others’ cer¬ 
emonies and they do not form a single sangha, except 
in the sense that they symbolize, through their clothes 
and adherence to the rules in the pratimoksa, the com¬ 
munity of noble beings described above. 
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Tibetan monks sitting together during a ceremony at a monastery in Himachal Pradesh, India. © Lindsay Hebberd/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 


Mahayana and Tantric sanghas 

We can see clearly in Edward Conze’s translation of 
the Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom (p. 66 ff.) that the 
idealized Mahayana community is based on the eight 
noble beings. In addition to the eight noble beings 
of earlier Buddhism, however, the Mahayana com¬ 
munity also includes bodhisattvas and buddhas. 
These are theoretically infinite in number, but best 
known amongst them are the eight bodhisattvas, in¬ 
cluding Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, Ksitigarbha, and 
so on, and the buddhas Aksobhya, Amitabha, and 
Vairocana. These noble bodhisattvas and buddhas 
are sometimes called “celestial” because they are lo¬ 
cated not in this ordinary world, but on a bhumi 
(high spiritual level) or in a fabulous buddhaksetra 
(buddha-field or pure land). 

Mahayana tradition holds that bodhisattvas and 
buddhas are not motivated by nirvana, the partial 
freedom from rebirth attained by the eight noble be¬ 
ings. They instead produce bodhicitta (thought of 
enlightenment), attain samyaksambodhi (right and per¬ 
fect enlightenment), become buddhas, and work for 
countless ages for the benefit of the world. Noble bo¬ 


dhisattvas are on their way to attaining, and buddhas 
have actually attained, an everlasting enlightenment 
that shows itself in manifold ways appropriate for the 
benefit of the world. The Mahayana scriptures there¬ 
fore claim that the Buddhist community is present in 
the world to a much greater degree and in many dif¬ 
ferent forms compared to the community of the eight 
noble beings that is described in the scriptures of the 
MAINSTREAM BUDDHIST SCHOOLS. 

In Buddhist Tantra, the idealized community is 
understood to be pervaded by the nature of the guru 
and further augmented by vidyadhara (knowledge 
holders or sorcerers). Vidyadhara are said to be highly 
motivated bodhisattvas who utilize esoteric medita¬ 
tion, including sexual pleasure, to quickly attain high 
spiritual goals. Also given importance in the idealized 
tantric community are wrathful female figures 
(dAkini), personal meditation deities ( istadevata ), and 
dharma protectors (dharmapala). 

The differences between actual historical Mahayana 
and pre-Mahayana communities have not been con¬ 
clusively determined. The records of early Chinese 
travelers in India suggest that both functioned equally 
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as communities of monks, sometimes even including 
members of the same nikdya. As for the historical 
tantric communities, they are also largely an object of 
speculation. Ronald Davidson has suggested tribal ori¬ 
gins for some of them. It is likely that some tantric 
sanghas formed around charismatic tantric masters 
(vajrdcarya ) and held ritual meetings ( ganacakra ) and 
other rites as a group. David Gellner has shown that 
such groups still exist amongst the Newar Buddhists 
of Nepal. 

Modern Buddhist communities 

There has been a tendency in European writing since 
the end of the colonial period to associate Buddhist 
sanghas with the emergence and legitimization of the 
nation-state. Thus it is customary to talk about the 
Thai sangha, Burmese sangha, Tibetan Buddhists, Chi¬ 
nese Buddhists, and so on. While this approach clearly 
has some descriptive value, it is misleading if it sug¬ 
gests a basic change from earlier nikdya structure. For 
example, in modern Sri Lanka the three nikayas are di¬ 
vided on the basis of caste and do not cross each other’s 
boundaries; in Tibet nikayas are divided on the basis 
of regions, monastic colleges, or sects that may have 
strong antipathy to each other. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that for the majority of Buddhists in those countries 
such differences do not preclude the various commu¬ 
nities from being perceived as equally authentic Bud¬ 
dhist sanghas; taken together in an undifferentiated 
manner, each sangha is esteemed as highly as the ide¬ 
alized community of the eight noble beings itself. 

Among new converts to Buddhism in Western 
countries there are widely differing views about what 
a Buddhist sangha entails. It is probably best under¬ 
stood as any group that meets together and that is 
joined by a shared Buddhist faith, or any group linked 
by its members’ devotion to a particular Buddhist 
teacher. The British founder of the Friends of the West¬ 
ern Buddhist Order is particularly insistent that his 
group’s Aristotelian friendship between members of 
the same sex is what makes his an authentic Buddhist 
community. Groups strongly influenced by Western 
Christian notions define the sangha as a group with a 
shared level of commitment to social action. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist 
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SANJIE JIAO (THREE STAGES SCHOOL) 

The Sanjie jiao (Three “Levels” or “Stages”) movement 
begun by the Chinese monk Xinxing (540-594 c.E.) is 
perhaps best known because its teachings and practices 
were suppressed as heretical numerous times over the 
two-hundred-plus years of its history. Banned from the 
official scriptural canon as apocryphal ( weijing ), San¬ 
jie writings were lost until discoveries of numerous 
manuscripts at Dunhuang and elsewhere in the early 
twentieth century. In spite of opposition, the move¬ 
ment remained popular for several centuries, attract¬ 
ing the aristocracy as well as throngs of commoners. 

The movement takes its name from its central 
teaching, which divides sentient beings into three 
levels of spiritual capacity: the “wise, the in-between, 
and the stupid,” as the Wei-Shu (eighth century) put 
it. Xinxing taught that the people of his era were en¬ 
tirely of the third level, blinded by prejudice and ha¬ 
tred and therefore incapable of a correct understanding 
of the Buddha’s teachings. Whereas sentient beings of 
superior capacity could benefit from the varied teach¬ 
ings of the different schools ( biefa ), the degenerate be¬ 
ings of the third level needed to rely on the universal 
teachings ( pufa ) of ultimate truth that transcend dis¬ 
tinctions of truth and falsity, purity and impurity. 
Xinxing was also influenced by the doctrine of the DE¬ 
CLINE of the dharma, according to which people’s ca¬ 
pacity for practice decreases as the time from the 
historical Buddha increases. 

Equally important for Xinxing was the doctrine of 
universal buddha-nature or tathagatagarbha. This 
teaching asserts that all sentient beings are fundamen¬ 
tally of the same nature as the fully awakened buddha 
and will one day realize that nature. From these doc¬ 
trines came the Sanjie practice of “recognizing the evil” 
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in oneself while cultivating “universal respect” for the 
inherent buddhahood of all other sentient beings. 

The Sanjie community was headquartered at Huadu 
and four other monasteries in the capital city of 
Chang’an, though it had communities throughout 
China. In their monastic life, members followed a typ¬ 
ical regimen that included a wide variety of contem¬ 
plative practices, penitentiary rituals, veneration of the 
buddhas, devotional liturgies, chants, the seeking of 
alms, and the like. Perhaps reflecting their emphasis 
on recognizing the evil in oneself, Sanjie communities 
were extremely rigorous in these practices and pun¬ 
ished even small infractions. The best-known Sanjie 
institution was the charitable Inexhaustible Storehouse 
( Wujinzang ), which lent goods free of interest to the 
poor and needy. 

In spite of its popularity, Sanjie was suppressed five 
times between 600 and 725. It is hard to know the ex¬ 
act reasons behind the suppressions, for there was 
nothing particularly radical or socially dangerous 
about Sanjie teachings, practices, or institutions— 
indeed, they were typical of many other groups of the 
time. There was also no common theme linking the 
suppressions: Some edicts banned Sanjie texts from the 
canon, others aimed at its institutional base at Huadu 
Monastery, and others attacked unspecified practices. 
The reign (684-705) of Empress Wu saw both imper¬ 
ial support for the Inexhaustible Storehouse and sup¬ 
pression of Sanjie scriptures, though none of the 
attacks ever actually eliminated the movement. The 
treatment Sanjie received does show the political na¬ 
ture of religious institutions and the important yet 
ephemeral nature of orthodoxy. 

See also: Apocrypha; China; Persecutions 
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SANSKRIT, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Buddhist literature in Sanskrit is a large and diverse 
category. It consists of both canonical and non- 
canonical materials, the latter ranging from anony¬ 


mous narrative collections and ritual manuals 
through technical treatises, poetry, and plays written 
by known individuals. Two distinct languages are used 
in this category: Sanskrit and so-called Buddhist Hy¬ 
brid Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the ancient prestige language 
of Indian culture, first known through collections of 
hymns called Vedas dating from the second millen¬ 
nium b.c.e., and later systematized in a generative 
grammar by Panini (fourth century B.C.E. ). In brah- 
manical Hindu religion, Sanskrit is seen as the natural 
language, that which would be spoken by any person 
if not trained in a vernacular as a child, and as such 
represents reality more closely than external phe¬ 
nomena perceived through the senses. The ability to 
compose in Sanskrit—requiring precise control of its 
complex inflectional system, and in verse the capacity 
to reproduce artfully a variety of metrical patterns— 
was seen as the epitome of educated civilization. Bud¬ 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit (hereafter BHS) is the language 
of a text called the Mahavastu and of most Mahayana 
sutras, that is, discourses attributed to the Buddha. It 
has been denoted by this name since the publication of 
a dictionary and grammar of the language by Franklin 
Edgerton, but has also been called “Buddhist Sanskrit,” 
“mixed Sanskrit,” and “the gatha dialect” (reflecting the 
fact that it is most commonly found in the verses, gatha, 
of Mahayana discourses). The origin and nature of 
BHS is disputed, Edgerton preferring to view it as the 
result of an incomplete process of translation into San¬ 
skrit of materials originally composed in a vernacular, 
prakrit. This was not a formal attempt at translation 
but a gradual process of influence reflecting the pres¬ 
tige of Sanskrit proper in the broader community 
(Edgerton, sect. 1.34). BHS texts vary in character, par¬ 
ticularly in the degree to which they employ vernacu¬ 
lar grammatical forms. Later BHS texts are identified 
as such largely through their vocabulary, their gram¬ 
mar being that of standard, if simple, Sanskrit. In the 
eyes of traditionally trained pandits and even some 
Western scholars, BHS has appeared to be a highly in¬ 
correct, even barbaric, language requiring correction. 
The work of defining BHS continues, as texts are edited 
anew with greater sensitivity. 

Canonical literature 

Whereas for the mainstream Buddhist schools, the 
canon was defined in terms of an exclusive tripitaka, 
both the Mahayana and Vajrayana traditions utilized 
a more flexible, inclusive concept of canon that al¬ 
lowed, alongside the tripitaka, the incorporation of a 
large number of texts claiming to be buddhavacana, 
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(word of the Buddha). This is indicated by their 
opening with the phrase evam maya srutam (“Thus 
have I heard”), indicating that each text is understood 
to have been recited by the Buddha’s disciple Ananda 
at the First Council. Modern scholarship situates these 
texts as new if anonymous compositions, the chronol¬ 
ogy of which tracks the evolution of Mahayana and 
Vajrayana, respectively. The inclusiveness of later In¬ 
dian Buddhism regarding canonicity also means that 
it is difficult to know the precise total extent of the lit¬ 
erature. The Pali canon by tradition has been fixed 
since the first century b.c.e. and the exact content is 
well known, as revealed in the fifth-century c.E. com¬ 
mentaries attributed to Buddhaghosa and others. 
There is no comparable clarity for the Mahayana or 
Vajrayana, and even now there exists no comprehen¬ 
sive catalogue of works for either tradition. The near¬ 
est we have are the ancient CATALOGUES OF SCRIPTURES 
of the Chinese and Tibetan translated canons, none of 
which are exhaustive. This situation makes it difficult 
to write with conclusive authority on many aspects of 
this literature as a whole. 

This situation is further complicated in that the ma¬ 
jor portion of canonical Buddhist literature in Sanskrit 
has been lost since the time of Muslim depredations 
in northern India (eleventh through twelfth centuries 
C.E.) and is now known only through ancient transla¬ 
tions made into Tibetan, Chinese, and other languages. 
The exceptions to this have come from two sources: 
archaeological or antiquarian recovery of ancient man¬ 
uscripts or their active preservation through copying 
in Nepal. Notable among the former are numerous 
manuscripts recovered from the oases of Central Asia, 
the small library of about fifty texts found in Gilgit in 
the 1930s, Rahula Sankrtyayana’s photographs made 
in the 1930s in Tibet of very early Sanskrit manuscripts 
originally transported there in the medieval period to 
assist translation work, and the recovery in the 1990s 
of very early manuscripts from Afghanistan, such as 
those in the collection of Martin Schoyen in Oslo 
(Braarvig). Typical of the latter category from Nepal 
are numerous manuscripts of nine canonical texts 
called the navadharma (the nine teachings), along with 
a wide range of tantric ritual texts. The bulk of Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit literature known today has been pre¬ 
served in Nepal (Mitra). 

Agama collections. The agama collections are the 
functional equivalents of the nikayas of the Pali canon— 
thus there were long ( dlrgha ), middling ( madhyama ), 
thematic ( samyukta ), incremental ( ekottara ), and mis¬ 


cellaneous ( ksudraka ) collections in Sanskrit. The 
agama collections contain Sanskrit versions of many 
of the texts found in the Pali collections, and are un¬ 
derstood to have been the sravaka canon as utilized on 
the Indian subcontinent by sravaka lineages other than 
that of the Theravada school. Overall the agamas con¬ 
tained a larger number of texts than the nikayas and 
arranged them in a different sequence. Unlike other 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit that has no sravaka par¬ 
allels, this category offers enormous potential for com¬ 
parative study to differentiate the ideas and concerns 
of the sravaka schools. Regrettably, the agamas do not 
survive in their entirety and are largely known through 
translations of them made into Chinese (Lamotte, pp. 
153 f.). Until recently the only exceptions to this were 
individual sutras—for example, the Mahaparinir- 
vana-sutra (Waldschmidt) and fragments recovered 
from long abandoned Buddhist sites in Central Asia— 
but this has changed with the discovery in Afghanistan 
in the late 1990s of an almost complete manuscript of 
the Dlrghagama, probably belonging to the Mulasar- 
vastivada school (Hartmann). 

Vinaya and abhidharma. Although there were 
seven canonical abhidharma texts in Sanskrit belong¬ 
ing to the Sarvastivada school, these are now lost in 
their original language. The Sanskrit VINAYA collec¬ 
tions have fared better, and two works in particular 
warrant mention. The first of these is the Mulasar- 
vastivada-vinaya, which has mostly survived in a sin¬ 
gle manuscript discovered at Gilgit. This massive text 
is a compilation of narratives and case law offering nu¬ 
merous insights into the preoccupations and realia of 
monastic life in medieval India (Panglung). With this 
we can compare the Mahavastu, a wonderful collec¬ 
tion of narratives and lore built around a biography of 
the Buddha that describes itself as belonging to the 
vinaya of the Lokottaravada branch of the Ma- 
hasamghika school (Jones). This too contains inter¬ 
esting and important parallels to material found in the 
Pali canon. 

Mahayana. Mahayana sutras form a diverse body of 
literature produced between the first century b.c.e. and 
the fifth century c.E. The earliest examples are thought 
to be the perfection of wisdom texts, Astasahasrika- 
prajndpdramita and Ratnagunasamcaya-gatha, in prose 
and verse, respectively. These expound a critique of the 
abhidharma and the teaching of the real existence of 
dharmas and promote the bodhisattva as the ideal 
Buddhist. While many Mahayana sutras are now only 
known in Tibetan and Chinese translations, we are well 
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endowed with manuscripts of the navadharma, which 
includes the following sutras: Saddharmapundarlka 
(Lotus Sutra), Astasdhasrikd-prajnapdramita, Lanka- 
vatara-sutra, Dasabhumisvara, Gandavyuha, Sam- 
adhiraja, and SuvarnaprabhAsottama-sutra; plus 
the Lalitavistara, a sravakayana biography of the 
Buddha that is built around guides to the main pil¬ 
grimage sites of the Buddha’s life (Foucher), and the 
Guhyasamdja-tantra, a Vajrayana work. These texts 
and others express a range of doctrinal views and a 
number of them were among those considered au¬ 
thoritative and thus expounded by Mahayana doctri¬ 
nal traditions, such as the Madhyamaka school and 
the Yogacara school. 

Vajrayana. From the middle of the first millennium 
C.E. until the demise of institutional Buddhism in In¬ 
dia in the twelfth century, there began to appear Bud¬ 
dhist tantric works, written in Sanskrit, employing 
instrumental magic and ritual to achieve specific goals. 
Retrospectively these have been assigned to four 
classes: kriyd or “action” tantras; carya or “conduct” 
tantras, dominated by the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi 
Tantra (Tantra on the Perfect Awakening of Maha- 
Vairocana)-, yoga or “meditation” tantras, dominated 
by the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha (Compendium on 
the Essence of all the Tathagatas); and the anuttarayoga 
or “supreme meditation” tantras, among which is in¬ 
cluded the Guhyasamdja Tantra (Tantra on the Secret 
Assembly). The last tantra composed in India before 
the final demise of institutional Buddhism there was 
the eleventh-century Kalacakra Tantra, a major work 
seeking not just soteriological goals but also offering a 
defense against contemporary Muslim domination. 
Texts in the higher classes of tantra tend toward assert¬ 
ing feminine representations of the ideal, employing an- 
tinomian practices (e.g., consumption of forbidden 
substances, sexual transgression of monastic rules and 
caste boundaries), and, although written in relatively 
normal Sanskrit, employ a secret or allusive vocabu¬ 
lary called sandhyabhasa, in which actual referents are 
disguised by euphemisms and elaborate symbolism. A 
minor example of this appears in the opening phrase 
of the Guhyasamdja Tantra, which forgoes the famil¬ 
iar formula and asserts instead that the Buddha deliv¬ 
ered the tantra while residing in the “vagina of the 
Vajra Lady,” which is understood to mean “while re¬ 
siding in the wisdom of enlightenment.” 

Commentaries. This entire body of canonical mater¬ 
ial inspired commentarial literature usually com¬ 
posed by known historical individuals, although this 


too has fared badly and relatively little survives in its 
original language. There is no definitive catalogue of 
Sanskrit commentaries, but it has been estimated in re¬ 
lation to the Tibetan canon that, of 120 commentaries 
translated into Tibetan, only ninety remain current; al¬ 
lowing for duplications, these offer comment on only 
thirty-four, or 10 percent, of the sutras extant in the 
same canon (Schoening). Commentaries vary widely 
in length, from single folios to several volumes, and 
some sutras have attracted much more attention than 
others—the Heart Sutra, a short Perfection of Wis¬ 
dom text, having seven commentaries. There are also 
subcommentaries on primary commentaries, the 
Abhisamayalamkdra apparently inspiring something in 
excess of twenty. 

Noncanonical literature 

Canonical materials alone do not exhaust Buddhist lit¬ 
erature in Sanskrit. In fact, the larger part of the field 
is made up of noncanonical materials, which are even 
more diverse than their canonical counterparts. In the 
following survey, the subcategories employed are by no 
means exclusive, merging in some cases with each 
other and with canonical materials. 

Narrative. Narrative is a, if not the, dominant genre 
of Buddhist literature, and happily many examples 
have survived into the present day. The canonical lit¬ 
erature already reviewed is replete with narrative ma¬ 
terials that were redacted to form new compilations of 
pure narrative, such as the Avadanasataka (One Hun¬ 
dred Stories of Edifying Deeds) and the Divyavadana 
(Divine Stories of Edifying Deeds), the latter probably 
redacted from the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya. The 
Avadanasataka subsequently inspired further cycles of 
verse renderings of sets of its stories, which were com¬ 
posed probably in the second half of the first millen¬ 
nium c.E. These texts, clearly the result of a concerted 
attempt to revise the entire Avadanasataka by what was 
probably a tradition of specialists in this kind of nar¬ 
rative literature, were termed mala (garlands), and typ¬ 
ically employ a frame story involving a dialogue between 
the emperor Asoka and a monk named Upagupta 
(Strong). 

Ritual texts. The Nepalese community has preserved 
a host of ritual texts of a variety of kinds. Many of these 
are transmitted from Indian originals and include com¬ 
pendia of meditation texts giving guidance on the vi¬ 
sualization and worship of buddhas, bodhisattvas, and 
various tantric figures, such as the Sadhanamala and 
Nispannayogavall There are also more miscellaneous 
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collections covering a range of activities, such as build¬ 
ing monasteries (e.g., the Kriyasamgraha). 

Treatises. Often attracting attention before the more 
extensive narrative and ritual materials, there are im¬ 
portant treatises, sastras, compiled by known histori¬ 
cal individuals in order to expound specific doctrinal 
positions, sometimes doctrines voiced in sutra sources. 
Among these we should note the encyclopedic Abhi- 
dharmakosabhAsya ( Treasury of Higher Teaching ) of 
Vasubandhu, which sets out a survey of Sarvastivada 
doctrine, which it then critiques from a Sautrantika 
viewpoint in an autocommentary. Some treatises offer 
exegeses of the work of earlier scholiasts; thus Can- 
drakIrti’s Prasannapada is effectively a commentary 
on Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamakakarika ( Founda¬ 
tional Verses on the Middle Way), both being core tex¬ 
tual authorities in the exegesis of Madhyamaka 
doctrine. By contrast, Vasubandhu’s Vimsatikd and 
Trimsika (Twenty Verses and Thirty Verses) expound 
doctrine de novo. SAntideva’s BodhicaryAvatAra 
(Introduction to the Conduct of a Bodhisattva) system¬ 
atically outlines in evocative poetry the nature of a 
bodhisattva’s practice and exemplifies the crossover 
into material that we might otherwise classify as purely 
poetic (Crosby and Skilton). 

Poetry and drama. Sometimes undeservedly attract¬ 
ing less attention are splendid works of self-consciously 
high literary merit. These include Asvaghosa’s second- 
century C.E. Buddhacarita, a verse biography of the 
Buddha, and Saundarananda, the earliest examples of 
Sanskrit kdvya (high poetry) that have survived. Re¬ 
grettably we have lost Asvaghosa’s dramas, which in¬ 
cluded an account of the conversions of SAriputra and 
MahAmaudgalyAyana, and they are known now only 
through manuscript fragments from Central Asia. 
Similar to these are the prose and verse kdvya JAtaka- 
mAlA of Aryasura (fourth century c.E.), a retelling 
of thirty-four jataka stories in elegant court style. His 
Paramitdsamasa (Compendium of the Perfections) is an 
important parallel to Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara 
(Meadows). Another important work is the Nagananda 
of Harsa, a seventh-century king, a complete drama 
that retells the story of the bodhisattva as Jimu- 
tavahana. This last is notable in that its author was not 
a Buddhist, a distinction shared with the Avada- 
nakalpalata, a cycle of 108 Buddhist stories retold in 
verse by the eleventh-century Kashmiri poet Ksemen- 
dra. All these examples are characterized by the re¬ 
working of existing narratives from canonical sources, 
but this crossover can also be seen in the elegant kdvya 


meters sometimes employed in the composition of 
some canonical literature. Numerous original compo¬ 
sitions in verse survive mainly in translation. Often 
concerned with praise, they are called stotra (hymns), 
chief among which must be the works of Matrceta 
(second century c.E.), two of which were memorized 
by all monks in India, according to the Chinese pil¬ 
grim Yijing (635-713). 

Nepalese Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. While 
the composition of Buddhist literature died out in In¬ 
dia after the Muslim conquests of the twelfth century 
C.E., it continued in Nepal, where cultural continuity 
was retained and in fact heavily augmented by refugees 
from the Buddhist homelands in northeastern India. 
Of later composition in Nepal are various pdrajika 
texts, describing ritual means whereby one might avoid 
the negative consequences of various kinds of killing, 
and demonstrating a Hindu-Buddhist syncretism. Of 
greater literary merit are seven large verse composi¬ 
tions that retell materials familiar from Indie sources, 
such as the Avadanasataka and Mahavastu, but which 
also borrow heavily from sastra-type material, such as 
the Bodhicaryavatara. These include the Svayambhu- 
purdna, Bhadrakalpavadana, Vicitrakarnikavadana, 
and the Gunakarandavyuha. These all reuse the frame 
story of Upagupta and Asoka, familiar from the Indian 
avadanamalas, but supplement it with a further fram¬ 
ing device involving two monks, JinasrI and Jayasri. 
These texts also incorporate values of Nepalese Bud¬ 
dhism, while the Svayambhupurana goes so far as to 
localize the Buddhist sacred landscape and mythology 
in Nepal. 

See also: Agama/Nikaya; Languages; Pali, Buddhist 
Literature in 
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SANTIDEVA 

The Madhyamaka school philosopher and poet San- 
tideva is generally thought to have lived some time be¬ 
tween 685 and 763 C.E., although this is by no means 
conclusive. The claim that he was a prince from North 
India who fled royal consecration repeats a traditional 
Buddhist theme and has no independent support. San- 
tideva adhered to the Mahayana tradition. His spiri¬ 
tual poem the Bodhicaryavatara ( Introduction to the 
Conduct That Leads to Enlightenment) indicates that he 
was particularly devoted to the bodhisattva Manjusri. 
His other great work is the Siksdsamuccaya ( Com¬ 
pendium of Doctrines), which consists in the main of 
valuable quotations from many Mahayana Buddhist 


scriptures (sutras) arranged to illustrate aspects of the 
Mahayana PATH. The Siksdsamuccaya is an important 
Sanskrit source for sections of sutras that no longer 
survive in their Sanskrit originals. 

In the traditional (mainly Tibetan) hagiographies, 
Santideva appears to be quite ordinary although actu¬ 
ally a figure of advanced spiritual attainment. One 
story goes that he seemed to the monks of Nalanda 
Monastery simply to laze around doing nothing. They 
asked him to give a recitation before the monastery, 
then tried to erect the teacher’s seat so high that San¬ 
tideva could not reach it. With one hand he magically 
lowered the seat, sat on it, and asked what they wanted 
him to recite. At the request for something new (for a 
change) Santideva began to create spontaneously his 
Bodhicaryavatara, undoubtedly the single greatest In¬ 
dian poem about cultivating the Mahayana spiritual 
life. When he had nearly reached the end he ascended 
into the air and disappeared, although his voice could 
still be heard. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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SARIPUTRA 

Sariputra (Pali, Sariputta), a disciple of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, attained the enlightened status of an arhat, 
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or saint. Sariputra is renowned for his wisdom and his 
expertise in abhidharma. 

Because of his reputation for wisdom, Sariputra fre¬ 
quently appears in Mahayana sutras as a prime repre¬ 
sentative of the HInayana. The Buddha predicts 
Sariputra’s future buddhahood in the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra), a famous Mahayana 
scripture. Originally Sariputra and his childhood friend 
Mahamaudgalyayana were students of Sanjayin, a 
non-Buddhist teacher. Sariputra and Mahamaudgaly¬ 
ayana promised each other that whoever attained 
knowledge of liberation first would inform the other. 
One day Sariputra met a Buddhist monk named 
Asvajit (or Upasena in some texts). Attracted by Asva- 
jit’s serene countenance and flawless comportment, 
Sariputra converted to Buddhism. Sariputra attained 
the dharma-eye when Asvajit recited a four-line verse 
summary of Buddhist teachings on anitya (imperma¬ 
nence). Mahamaudgalyayana converted to Buddhism 
upon seeing a physically transformed Sariputra, ex¬ 
claiming: “Venerable One, your senses are serene, 
your face is at peace, and the complexion of your 
skin utterly pure. Did you reach the deathless state?” 
(Catusparisatsutra , quoted in Strong, 2002, p. 50). 

At Sariputra’s and Mahamaudgalyayana’s ordina¬ 
tion, the Buddha proclaimed that they would be his 
two chief disciples in accordance with a prediction 
made to that effect many eons ago by a previous bud- 
dha. Thus the two are sometimes depicted flanking the 
Buddha in Buddhist art. Sariputra predeceased the 
Buddha. Like other arhats, Sariputra was already the 
focus of worship in ancient and medieval India. In 
Burma (Myanmar) he is one of a set of eight arhats 
propitiated in protective rituals and he is also believed 
to grant his worshippers wisdom. 

See also: Disciples of the Buddha 
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SARVASTIVADA AND 
MULASARVASTIVADA 

The term Sarvastivada means “those who claim that 
everything exists”; Mulasarvastivada means “root Sar¬ 
vastivada.” The Sarvastivada school, one of the largest 
and most important mainstream schools of Indian 
Buddhism, a subschool of the Sthavira branch, is first 
attested in inscriptions dating from the first century 
C.E. and was to become prominent throughout north¬ 
ern India and Central Asia, in particular in the north¬ 
western regions of Kashmir and Gandhara and the 
north central region of Mathura. Traditional sources 
connect each of these regions with a prominent early 
Sarvastivada teacher: Kashmir with Madhyantika, and 
Mathura with Upagupta. Later, both regions became 
strongholds of the Sarvastivada school, but scholarly 
disagreement persists as to which region was the orig¬ 
inal home of the sect. 

A substantial portion of the Sarvastivada version of 
the Buddhist canon is preserved in Chinese translation, 
including the complete monastic disciplinary code 
(vinaya), a portion of the dialogues (sutra), the com¬ 
plete collection of canonical scholastic treatises (ab¬ 
hidharma), as well as other postcanonical scholastic 
texts and commentaries that contain detailed exami¬ 
nations of virtually all aspects of early Indian Buddhist 
doctrine. The most important of these doctrinal dis¬ 
cussions is the hallmark position, “everything exists” 
(.sarvam asti), from which the name, Sarvastivada, de¬ 
rives. Here the Sarvastivadins suggest that “every¬ 
thing,” that is all conditioned factors (dharma), “exist” 
and can exert causal efficacy in the three time periods 
of the past, present, and future. This position was at¬ 
tacked by rival Buddhist groups as a violation of the 
fundamental Buddhist position of anitya (imperma¬ 
nence). In response, the Sarvastivadins developed an 
elaborate ontology that specified the manner in which 
past and future factors exist while attempting to pre¬ 
serve their impermanent character. 

Multiple recensions of extant Sarvastivada texts, as 
well as references in their scholastic literature to the 
variant doctrinal positions of different groups of Sar¬ 
vastivadins, indicate that internal divisions existed 
within the larger Sarvastivada school. These divisions 
reflected regional, chronological, doctrinal, and possi¬ 
bly other differences. Regional variation might also ex¬ 
plain the origin of one notable Sarvastivada group, the 
Mulasarvastivada. The Mulasarvastivadins possessed 
their own separate monastic code, extant in Sanskrit, 
and can also possibly be affiliated with certain sutra di- 
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alogues and other miscellaneous texts extant in Chi¬ 
nese translation. While the exact relationship between 
the Sarvastivadins and the Mulasarvastivadins remains 
unclear, it is possible that the Mulasarvastivadins rep¬ 
resented either a later phase in the development of the 
Sarvastivada sectarian stream or perhaps specifically 
those Sarvastivadins who were centered in the region 
of Mathura. After the decline in prominence of the Sar¬ 
vastivadins within the northwestern region of Kashmir 
and Gandhara, the Sarvastivadins of Mathura may 
have adopted the name Mulasarvastivada, or “root Sar¬ 
vastivada,” to assert their status as the preeminent or 
original Sarvastivadins. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools; Mulasarvasti- 
vada-vinaya 
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SA SKYA (SAKYA) 

The monastery of Sa skya (Sakya) was founded in 
southern Tibet in 1073 by the master Dkon mchog 
rgyal po (Konchog Gyalpo, 1034-1102), a member of 
the ancient ’Khon (Khon) family from which the lead¬ 
ers of the Sa skya tradition have always come. Begin¬ 
ning with Dkon mchog rgyal po’s son, Sa chen Kun 
dga’ snying po (Sachen Kunga Nyingpo, 1092-1158), 
the next five great patriarchs of the ’Khon lineage are 
known as the Five Early Patriarchs of Sa skya (so skya 
gong ma Inga). 

Sa chen Kun dga’ snying po mastered a huge vari¬ 
ety of Buddhist teachings, both in the sutra-based 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle) tradition and the Tantra- 
based Vajrayana (Adamantine Vehicle). The Sa skya 
school that developed after his time is distinguished by 
the teaching and practice of the various transmissions 
collected by Sa chen. For example, at the age of twelve 
Sa chen experienced a vision of the bodhisattva 


ManjusrT, from whom he received a teaching known 
as “Parting from the Four Attachments” ( Zhen pa bzhi 
bral ). These instructions became the basis of the prac¬ 
tice of “mind training” ( bio sbyong) in the Sa skya 
school, and have continued to be used for meditation 
on the key points of the Mahayana tradition. 

The most significant tantric systems of the Sa skya 
tradition are connected to the Hevajra Tantra and the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra. From among these, the esoteric 
instructions of the great Indian adept Virupa’s “Path 
with the Result” ( Lam ’bras) are a complete system of 
theory and meditation based on the tantric scriptures 
associated with the Hevajra Tantra. Sa chen received 
these teachings from the yogin Zhang ston Chos ’bar 
(Zhangdon Chobar, 1053-1135), and the “Path with 
the Result” has continued to be the most important 
Vajrayana transmission practiced in the Sa skya school. 
Sa chen wrote the first texts to explain the “Path with 
the Result,” which had previously been an oral tradi¬ 
tion in both India and Tibet. 

Sa chen was succeeded by two of his sons: Bsod 
nams rtse mo (Sonam Tsemo, 1142-1182) and then 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan (Trakpa Gyaltsen, 1147-1216). 
Bsod nams rtse mo wrote a number of important 
works, especially in the field of tantric study and prac¬ 
tice. Grags pa rgyal mtshan wrote many extremely in¬ 
fluential treatises concerning the esoteric instructions 
of the Sa skya tradition, and his works formed the ba¬ 
sis for the development of the Sa skya approach to 
tantric study and meditation. During the lifetime of Sa 
chen and his sons, the Sa skya school remained con¬ 
centrated at Sa skya Monastery, but during the fol¬ 
lowing generations a major expansion occurred. 

Sa skya Pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan (Sakya 
Pandita Kunga Gyaltsen, 1182-1251) succeeded his 
uncle, Grags pa rgyal mtshan, as the head of the Sa skya 
tradition. Several of Sa skya Pandita’s literary compo¬ 
sitions became very important for the Sa skya school, 
including his Sdom gsum rab dbye (Clear Differentia¬ 
tion of the Three Codes). In about 1244 Sa skya Pandita 
was summoned to the court of the Mongol prince Go- 
den Khan at Liangzhou in China. During the final years 
of his life, Sa skya Pandita taught Buddhism at the 
Mongol court, where he also completed an important 
treatise on Mahayana Buddhism entitled Thub pa’i 
dgongs gsal (Elucidating the Intention of the Sage). 

Sa skya Pandita was succeeded by his nephew, 
’Phags pa Bio gros rgyal mtshan (Pakpa Lodro Gyalt¬ 
sen, 1235—1280), the fifth Early Patriarch of Sa skya. 
In 1253 ’Phags pa met QubilaiKhan (1215-1294), who 
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later became the first emperor of the Yuan dynasty in 
China. Qubilai Khan requested from ’Phags pa the 
complete Hevajra initiation in 1258, marking the be¬ 
ginning of Vajrayana Buddhism in Mongolia. Three 
years later Qubilai Khan granted ’Phags pa the title of 
national preceptor ( guoshi ), thereby appointing him 
the leading Buddhist master in the empire. This prece¬ 
dent for a patron-priest relationship between Chinese 
emperors and Tibetan Buddhist masters would have 
great repercussions in subsequent centuries. 

Several important subdivisions later developed 
within the Sa skya tradition. Two of these are most sig¬ 
nificant: the Ngor pa (Ngorpa) subsect established by 
Ngor chen Kun dga’ bzang po (Ngorchen Kunga 
Zangpo, 1382-1456) and the Tshar pa (Tsarpa) sub¬ 
sect following the teachings of Tshar chen Bio gsal rgya 
mtsho (Tsarchen Losel Gyatso, 1502-1566). It is cus¬ 
tomary to refer to the Sa skya, Ngor pa, and Tshar pa 
traditions when discussing the entire range of the Sa 
skya school. 

In 1429 Ngor chen established the monastery of E 
warn Chos ldan (Ewam Choden) at Ngor, where he in¬ 
stituted strict monastic rules. Ngor chen specialized in 
the tantric systems practiced in the Sa skya school and 
wrote many treatises based on the definitive works of 
the early ’Khon masters of Sa skya. His compositions 
formed the basis for the distinctive interpretations of 
the Ngor pa school, the first lasting subdivision of the 
Sa skya tradition. The Ngor pa tradition became ex¬ 
tremely influential in the eastern regions of Tibet, 
where it enjoyed the royal patronage of the ruling 
house of Sde dge (Derge). 

The Tshar pa tradition takes its name from the great 
yogin Tshar chen Bio gsal rgya mtsho. This tradition 
is distinguished by its emphasis on a special esoteric 
transmission of the ancient tantric teachings of Sa skya, 
which came to be known as the “explication for disci¬ 
ples” (slob bshad ), in contrast to the “explication for 
the assembly” (tshogs bshad). This esoteric transmission 
had previously been taught only to small groups of stu¬ 
dents and was seldom written down until the time of 
Tshar chen and his main disciples, who wrote a num¬ 
ber of crucial texts. Some of the specific points of the 
Tshar pa explication were at first quite controversial, 
but they were eventually accepted by all Sa skya and 
Ngor pa teachers and taught more widely than before. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century the Sa 
skya school is perhaps strongest in the Tibetan com¬ 
munities of India and Nepal, where most of the great 
teachers of the tradition resettled in the 1960s follow¬ 


ing the Chinese occupation of Tibet. In the modern es¬ 
tablishments of India and Nepal, teaching, study, and 
meditation continue to be freely practiced according 
to the ancient traditions of Sa skya. The leader of the 
Sa skya school, His Holiness Sa skya Khri ’dzin (Sakya 
Trizin), Ngag dbang kun dga’ theg chen dpal ’bar 
(Ngawang Kunga Tegchen Palbar, b. 1945), is the 
forty-first patriarch of Sa skya. From his residence in 
India, he frequently travels in Southeast Asia, Europe, 
and North America, constantly spreading the tradi¬ 
tional Sa skya teachings. 

See also: Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita); Tibet 
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SA SKYA PANDITA (SAKYA PANDITA) 

Sa skya Pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan (Sakya Pandita, 
1182-1251) was revered as the greatest early scholar of 
the Sa skya (Sakya) sect of Tibetan Buddhism. He is 
accorded the distinction of being the fourth of the five 
great Sa skya teachers, and is noted for his conserva- 
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tive polemics against what he saw as unwarranted Ti¬ 
betan innovations. 

Precocious as a youth, Sa skya Pandita was identi¬ 
fied early to follow in the footsteps of his ’Khon clan 
predecessors. His great-grandfather, ’Khon Dkon- 
mchog rgyal po (Khon Konchok gyelpo, 1034-1102) 
had founded Sa skya Monastery in 1073 C.E., and the 
edifice had increased in fame and fortune under suc¬ 
ceeding teachers. Sa skya Pandita’s uncle, Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan (Drakpa Gyeltsen, 1147-1216), directed 
much of his early education and was concerned mostly 
with the tantric system. In distinction, his nephew’s in¬ 
terest clearly moved toward the scholastic texts that 
had gained much currency and authority in Tibet 
throughout the twelfth century. Accordingly, Sa skya 
Pandita was sent to Central Tibet in 1200 c.E. to study 
with Tibetan teachers who emphasized the texts of Yo- 
GACARA SCHOOL idealism, the philosophical works of 
the Madhyamaka school, and the works on logic 
and epistemology of DharmakIrti (ca. 650 C.E.) and 
his followers. The greatest influence, though, on Sa 
skya Pandita was destined to come through his meet¬ 
ing with the Kashmiri master Sakyasribhadra 
(1140s—1225) and his retinue of Indian and Kashmiri 
teachers fleeing the Muslim persecution of Buddhism 
taking place in India at the time. 

Together with the other scholars, Sakyasribhadra 
instructed Sa skya Pandita in the Sanskrit curriculum 
employed in the great Indian monasteries of the pe¬ 
riod. The topics emphasized the scholastic syllabus 
(abhidharma, vinaya, Prajnaparamita literature, 
Madhyamaka, logic and epistemology, etc.), as well as 
a well-rounded education in the literature and, espe¬ 
cially, poetics current in India. Scholastic pedagogy 
emphasized the memorization of texts and the debate 
of their contents, so that the learned were expected to 
become expert in the defense of specific propositions. 

In the more than one hundred compositions of his 
received oeuvre, Sa skya Pandita demonstrated his com¬ 
mitment to Indian scholastic Buddhism. David Jackson 
in his 1987 book The Entrance Gate for the Wise (vol. 
1, pp. 39-48) identifies five works of special influence: 

1. Mkhas pa mams ’jug pa’i sgo (Entrance Gate for 
the Wise) is a pedagogical text that instructs the 
student in the primary skills—composition, ex¬ 
position, and debate—of late Indian monasteries. 

2. Legs par bshad pa rin pa che’i gter (Treasury of 
Aphoristic Jewels ) is a delightful collection of 
homilies and remains Sa skya Pandita’s best 


known work; it is still memorized by Tibetans 
and establishes a common discourse for much of 
Tibetan culture. 

3. Tshad ma rigs gter (Treasury of Epistemology), 
with its autocommentary, is Sa skya Pandita’s 
major statement on epistemology; it is dedicated 
to the refutation of the innovations of Tibetan 
scholars, especially Phywa pa Chos kyi seng ge 
(Chapa Chokyi Senge, 1109-1169). 

4. Thub pa’i dgongs gsal (Clarifying the Sage’s In¬ 
tention) is dedicated to the bodhisattva path as 
understood in late Mahayana scholasticism. 

5. Sdom gsum rab dbye (Clear Differentiation of the 
Three Codes) is a synthetic work on the vows of 
the monk, the bodhisattva, and the tantric prac¬ 
titioner. 

Through these and other works, Sa skya Pandita chal¬ 
lenged what he perceived as non-Indian innovations, 
especially those he identified as coming from Chinese 
influence or indigenous Tibetan sources. 

Sa skya Pandita’s reputation for learning and sanc¬ 
tity eventually drew Mongol interest, and he was or¬ 
dered by Goden Khan to the Mongol camp in 1244 
C.E. He spent his last days in Mongol hands, instruct¬ 
ing his nephew, ’Phags pa (Pakpa, 1235-1280), who 
was destined to become the first monk ruler of Tibet 
and the fifth of the five great Sa skya teachers. 

See also: Tibet 
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SATIPATTHANA-SUTTA 

The Satipatthana-sutta (Discourse on the Foundations 
of Mindfulness) is one of the most important exposi¬ 
tions of Buddhist meditation in the Pali canon and in 
the Theravada school. The discourse enumerates 
twenty-one meditation practices for the cultivation of 
mindfulness (Pali, satv, Sanskrit, smrti) under a four¬ 
fold rubric called the four foundations of mindfulness. 
The four foundations are extolled as the one path lead¬ 
ing to the realization of NIRVANA. The first foundation, 
“contemplation of the body” ( kdyanupassand ), in¬ 
cludes fourteen practices: mindfulness of breathing, 
mindfulness of postures, full awareness of bodily ac¬ 
tions, contemplation of bodily impurities, contempla¬ 
tion of elements, and nine cemetery meditations. The 
second foundation, “contemplation of feeling” ( veda- 
nanupassana), consists of one practice: mindfulness of 
sensations (pleasant, unpleasant, neutral). The third 
foundation, “contemplation of mind” ( cittanupassana) 
is also a single practice: mindfulness of states of mind, 
such as lust, hatred, and liberation. The fourth foun¬ 
dation, “contemplation of mind-objects” ( dhammanu- 
passana), includes five meditations on specific 
categories of dharmas: the five hindrances, the five 
skandha (aggregates), the six sense bases, the seven 
enlightenment factors, and the four noble truths. 
In every exercise, the practitioner is directed to observe 
the object of meditation simply as it is with bare at¬ 
tention and without attachment. 

The text claims that correct practice of the four 
foundations of mindfulness will lead to enlightenment 
in as little as seven days. An expanded version of this 
text named the Mahasatipatthana-sutta is also found 
in the Pali canon. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the Satipatthana-sutta has become especially 
influential as the scriptural foundation for the modern 
revival and popularization of insight meditation prac¬ 
tice ( vipassana ) in the Theravada countries of South 
and Southeast Asia. 


See also: Vipassana (Sanskrit, Vipasyana) 
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SATORI (AWAKENING) 

Satori (Chinese, wu) is a term used principally in the 
Chan school to designate momentary episodes of 
transforming disclosure or insight that prompt further 
progress on the path. A practitioner may experience 
multiple satori, which may be of greater or lesser in¬ 
tensity. One’s first satori, sometimes defined as “seeing 
one’s [buddha] nature” (Chinese, jianxing, Japanese, 
kensho), is typically regarded as especially important. 
Popular conceptions of Zen tend to portray satori as a 
sudden breakthrough in which intuition solves an oth¬ 
erwise intractable problem or dilemma. In Japanese 
Buddhist contexts, satori and its verb form satoru (to 
discern, to comprehend) frequently translate the Chi¬ 
nese terms jue (to become aware), wu (to compre¬ 
hend), and zheng (to authenticate). Although satori is 
commonly translated as “awakening” or “enlighten¬ 
ment,” it is to be distinguished from the related term 
BODHI (AWAKENING). 

See also: Zen, Popular Conceptions of 

Robert M. Gimello 


SAUTRANTIKA 

The term Sautrantika means “those who rely upon the 
sutras.” The Sautrantika mainstream Indian Buddhist 
school represented a dissenting doctrinal party within 
the Sarvastivada school, which was referred to by their 
Sarvastivadin opponents as Darstantika. The Sautran¬ 
tika school rejected the authority of a separate abhid- 
harma collection and adopted a doctrinal position of 
extreme momentariness, whereby only present activ¬ 
ity exists. 
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SCRIPTURE 

The word scripture (from the Latin scribere, “to write 
or to compose”) is typically used to refer to written 
texts, usually the written, foundational texts of a reli¬ 
gious tradition. But few religions had written texts in 
their earliest historical period. Instead, those funda¬ 
mental texts were committed to writing only after they 
had been transmitted orally, often for several hundreds 
of years. Buddhism fits this pattern of development. 
According to the tradition, immediately after the death 
of the Buddha, Mahakasyapa, one of the Buddha’s se¬ 
nior disciples, convened a council of five hundred 
arhats. At that time, those monks who had heard the 
Buddha speak were said to have recited all of the Bud¬ 
dha’s discourses from memory, and specific monks 
were then charged with the responsibility of transmit¬ 
ting specific discourses verbatim to their students. Ac¬ 
cording to traditional historical accounts, this is the 
way in which Buddhist scripture was preserved in the 
earliest period. Whether this narrative represents his¬ 
torical fact or whether it is an attempt on the part of 
the tradition to legitimize the authenticity of its scrip¬ 
tures by tracing them back to the original source in an 
unbroken lineage is, of course, uncertain. However, it 
would appear that in India monks did orally transmit 
texts attributed to the Buddha from master to disciple 
in distinct lineages over several hundreds of years. This 
continued to be the case even after these oral texts were 
finally committed to writing and compiled into, for ex¬ 
ample, the Pali Buddhist canon sometime in the first 
century b.C.e. The fourth century C.E. scholar monk 
Vasubandhu speaks of such oral lineages of trans¬ 
mission (and of their corruption) in his important text, 
the Vyakhyayukti (Science of Exegesis). 

What are the Buddhist scriptures? The simple an¬ 
swer is that scriptures are texts that have the status of 
being considered buddhavacana (word of the Bud¬ 
dha). Sutras are paradigmatic examples of scriptures. 
A sutra (literally “thread,” “measuring line,” or “stan¬ 
dard,” from the Sanskrit root sutr, “to string together,” 
“to compose”) in its most general sense is a discourse 
of a buddha. However, the category of scripture is ac¬ 
tually much broader than that of sutra. Thus, while all 
sutras are scripture, not all scriptures are sutras (see 
below). Scriptures are often distinguished from sastras, 


which are works, usually of a more synthetic and com- 
mentarial nature, that are based on, in the sense of be¬ 
ing second-order expositions of, scriptural material. 
Not all scriptures are considered to be the word of the 
historical Buddha Sakyamuni, since there are some 
scriptures that are said to be spoken by other buddhas. 
Moreover, not everything that is spoken by a buddha 
is considered to be scripture. For example, the Tibetan 
tradition generally considers the works attributed to 
Maitreya, the future Buddha, to be sastras, and not 
sutras. What is more, it is often the case that a work 
that is not a scripture may have a more exalted status, 
playing a more pivotal role in a particular Buddhist 
tradition than do actual scriptures. Take once again the 
works of Maitreya, or those of Nagarjuna (ca. second 
century c.E.), which, despite their status as sastras, are 
immensely important for much of the later Indian, 
Chinese, and Tibetan traditions. All of this is to say 
that there is a certain arbitrariness concerning what is 
and what is not a Buddhist scripture, and that in the 
end a “scripture” may be no more and no less than 
what a specific Buddhist community considers to fall 
within the purview of that category. 

Scriptures and canons 

By comparison to the Torah, Bible, and Qur’an, the 
set of texts that comprise the Buddhist scriptural 
canon is mammoth. The Pali canon, for example, con¬ 
sists of over forty large volumes, and the scriptural 
portions of the Chinese and Tibetan canons are over 
twice that size. Given the heterogeneous nature of 
Buddhism, moreover, different Buddhist schools have 
different collections of texts that they consider to be 
the Buddha’s word. For example, the Theravada tra¬ 
dition of Southeast Asia generally considers only those 
works contained in the Pali canon ( tipitaka ) to be the 
Buddha’s word. The tipitaka, or “three baskets,” con¬ 
sists of the sutta (Sanskrit, sutra), the vinaya, and the 
abhidhamma (Sanskrit, abhidharma). The sutta bas¬ 
ket, although the most thematically heterogeneous 
collection in so far as it deals with a wide range of sub¬ 
jects, is nonetheless relatively coherent in terms of 
style. A sutta or sutra is a discourse or sermon usually 
on a specific topic delivered by the Buddha at a par¬ 
ticular time, in a particular location, and to a specific 
audience. All of these—time, place, and audience—are 
identified in the preamble of a sutra. Sutras also tend 
to begin characteristically with the opening line, “Thus 
have I heard,” signaling once again the oral/aural na¬ 
ture of the original transmission of scripture. The 
vinaya basket is more thematically coherent in so far 
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as it is a collection of texts dealing with the monastic 
discipline of monks and nuns. It contains texts that 
discuss the life of the Buddha and the history of the 
order, texts that list monastic vows, narrative accounts 
of how the various vows were set forth by the Buddha, 
ritual formulas (for example, for ordination), and so 
forth. The abhidharma basket, by contrast, is more 
philosophical, often elaborating lists of technical terms 
(for example, the psychophysical constituents of the 
self and the world), their definitions and their group¬ 
ing. Since it is a more derivative, manipulated, one 
might almost say artificial genre, there arose the ques¬ 
tion even in ancient times of whether or not abhi¬ 
dharma texts should be considered the actual word of 
the Buddha, with different schools taking different po¬ 
sitions on the issue. 

Although there were questions even from very early 
times about which texts should and should not be con¬ 
sidered the buddha’s word (and hence scripture), the 
issue truly came to the fore with the rise of the Ma¬ 
hayana, or Great Vehicle. The Mahayana emerged (or, 
according to the tradition, reemerged) in the first cen¬ 
turies of the common era in India. It maintained that 
the Buddha had actually taught a much wider set of 
doctrines and practices than those preserved in the ear¬ 
lier scriptures, but that these texts had been hidden un¬ 
til the world was ripe for their revelation. Mahayanists 
thus made a case for an expanded scriptural corpus 
that included a wider range of texts. Although it is not 
clear whether this new corpus of texts ever achieved a 
canonical completeness or finality as a separate and 
distinct collection that had the same level of authority 
as the earlier canon, there is evidence that some Ma¬ 
hayanists did have a notion of the so-called Vaipulya 
(Extensive Works ) as a kind of Mahayana canon, pos¬ 
sibly subsumed within the sutra basket. 

Following this same pattern, several centuries later 
the tantra (also known as the Mantrayana or Vaj- 
rayana) emerged as a movement within Indian Bud¬ 
dhism (more specifically, as a submovement within the 
Mahayana), claiming scriptural status for its own set 
of texts, this time called not sutras but tantras. Like the 
former, the tantras were considered to be the word of 
the historical Buddha, or else the word of one or an¬ 
other of a variety of deities that, like the buddha, were 
fully enlightened beings. And here too one sometimes 
finds use of the “hidden text” trope to explain why 
these scriptures had not existed in the world hereto¬ 
fore. But tantrics also at times resorted to other strate¬ 
gies to explain why their scriptural texts had never 


existed in this world, strategies that were not unknown 
to the earlier Mahayana. For example, in some in¬ 
stances, rather than having been hidden, the texts were 
claimed to have been revealed anew to accomplished 
yogis or siddhas in visions or in otherworldly journeys 
to heavenly realms. In this way one finds in some 
tantras a theme that is common to other religious tra¬ 
ditions, namely, the notion of a heavenly library, ac¬ 
cess to which is granted only to spiritually advanced 
individuals. 

As mentioned above, the corpus of texts that came 
to have the status of "scripture” varied from one Bud¬ 
dhist tradition to another. Hence, the Pali, the Tibetan, 
and the Chinese canons, to take three examples, are 
quite different, even if there is some overlap between 
the three. For example, the Chinese canon has a sec¬ 
tion called dgama, which contains many of the sutras 
also found in the Pali canon (even if the Chinese texts 
are translations of different—Sanskrit, and not Pali— 
versions of these texts). Likewise, the Tibetan canon 
contains a great deal of vinaya material that is the¬ 
matically similar to material found in the vinaya sec¬ 
tions of both the Chinese and the Pali canons, even if 
the texts are not exactly the same. But of course both 
the Chinese and the Tibetan canons include Mahayana 
sutras that are absent from the Pali canon, and the Ti¬ 
betan canon, in addition, includes many tantras that 
are not found in any other collection of Buddhist scrip¬ 
tural material. Theravada Buddhists, who follow the 
Pali canon, consider much of what is found in the Chi¬ 
nese and Tibetan scriptural collections to be apoc¬ 
ryphal, that is, inauthentic because it is not the 
Buddha’s word. And likewise, Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhists will consider much of the scriptural mater¬ 
ial found in the tantric portions of the Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhist canon to be apocryphal. And even among 
Tibetans there were controversies over whether certain 
texts were authentic, such as certain tantras of the Rny- 
ing ma (Nyingma) school, and the so-called treasure 
texts (gter ma) that were said to have been hidden and 
later found in a variety of sites in Tibet. This is im¬ 
portant to point out, lest it be thought that there is 
consensus among different Buddhists concerning what 
constitutes scripture. Despite the fact that there are 
some contemporary collections of translated texts that 
bear this name, there is in reality no such thing as a 
single “Buddhist Bible.” 

The uses of scripture 

That being said, there is a great deal of similarity in the 
ways that different Buddhist traditions use scripture. 
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First, scriptures are memorized. Sometimes they are 
memorized for no other reason than that memorizing 
the Buddha’s word is considered a virtuous activity 
that brings much merit. In Thailand, for example, 
those (albeit few) monks who have managed to mem¬ 
orize the entire Pali canon have an exalted status in the 
society, even being recognized with an official title by 
the government. Sometimes scriptures are committed 
to memory so as to be used liturgically, as is the case 
with the Heart Sutra in the East Asian Tibetan tra¬ 
ditions. In each of these cases it is possible that the per¬ 
son who is memorizing the text will not understand 
the meaning of the scripture, and this tells us that scrip¬ 
tures cannot be reduced to their content or meaning, 
since they are put to many uses that have nothing to 
do with their meaning. For example, scriptures are of¬ 
ten displayed on altars, where they serve as a repre¬ 
sentation of the second of the three jewels, the jewel of 
the dharma, and where, in that capacity, they serve as 
an object of worship and devotion. In large monaster¬ 
ies in Tibet, for example, it is common for ambulato¬ 
ries to exist below shelved scriptures, permitting the 
devout to receive the merit and blessing of the dharma 
by walking underneath (in a squatting position that in¬ 
dicates subservience to and respect for) the physical 
texts located above them. In addition, in some Bud¬ 
dhist traditions scriptures are often taken in proces¬ 
sion into the fields before sowing or harvesting as a 
way of blessing the earth and assuring a good crop. 
Sometimes portions of scripture will be tattooed onto 
the body, sometimes they are worn in the form of 
AMULETS AND talismans, and sometimes they are 
burnt and ingested, all of this as a way of protecting 
the bearer or consumer of the text from evil or harm. 
All of these might be called “magical” or “popular” uses 
of scripture, wherein the physicality of the text (its 
sound and its material quality) are the principal focus 
of the various practices. It would be mistaken to con¬ 
sider these practices to belong exclusively to the laity, 
since monks and nuns also engage in them. 

In addition to these popular practices, however, 
there are also what might be called the more elite uses 
of scripture. Here it is the content or meaning of the 
text that is the focus, and this is the object of concern 
of religious virtuosi, usually, though increasingly not 
exclusively, male monastics. In India the process of ap¬ 
propriating scriptural material in this fashion was sys¬ 
tematized in the doctrine of the “three ways of gaining 
knowledge”: through hearing, thinking, and medita¬ 
tion. First, the scripture is heard. Since the earliest 
form of scripture was oral, the only access that monks 


had to scripture was through hearing it spoken or re¬ 
cited. This spoken text was then usually memorized, 
and thus internalized linguistically. Once this had been 
accomplished, the monk was expected to begin the 
process of critically scrutinizing the meaning of the 
words. This would involve questioning the text, al¬ 
lowing doubts to emerge, and resolving those doubts 
through reasoning. Finally, once a stable form of cer¬ 
tainty had been reached by pondering the meaning of 
the text, it was expected that that meaning would be¬ 
come the focus of one’s meditation, so that the doctri¬ 
nal content of the scripture would be internalized in 
such a way that it had a permanent transformative im¬ 
pact on the person of the practitioner. This process that 
begins with language and proceeds through critical re¬ 
flective practices culminating in transformative expe¬ 
rience is paradigmatic of the Buddhist scholastic 
approach to the study of scripture. It became the quin¬ 
tessential mode of elite appropriation of scriptural texts 
in much of later Indian, Tibetan, and East Asian Bud¬ 
dhism, and it is in large part what gave rise to the vast 
commentarial tradition, that is, to scriptural exegesis. 

Although most Buddhist scholastics tended to fol¬ 
low the pattern of scriptural study just mentioned, it 
must be pointed out that there were also differences. 
For example, Indian and especially Tibetan Buddhist 
institutions tended to develop broad curricula that en¬ 
couraged the study of many different scriptural texts 
(or their at times quasi-canonical commentaries). By 
contrast, in East Asia one finds that, rather than seek¬ 
ing diversified scriptural curricula, specific schools 
tended to focus on a particular scriptural text or on 
a small group of texts. Hence we find a focus on the 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra) on the 
part of the Tiantai school of East Asia. In a similar 
fashion, the Chinese Huayan school developed an 
elaborate system of metaphysics and hermeneutics 
around the Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-siitra , Flower 
Garland Sutra). Pure Land schools likewise had 
their own canon-within-the-canon in the form of the 
SUKHAVATIVYUHA-SUTRA. 

It would be mistaken to think that all Buddhist 
schools are univocally in favor of scriptural study, how¬ 
ever. For example, those forms of Japanese Buddhism 
that derive from Nichiren (1222-1282) tended to 
downplay the study of the content of the Lotus Sutra, 
believing, rather, that the appropriate practice in the 
present “degenerate age” should be the recitation of 
the daimoku title of the sutra ( Myoho-renge-kyo in 
Japanese). An even more ambivalent attitude toward 
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scriptural study is found among certain (though by no 
means all) branches of the Chan school, wherein the 
study of scripture (especially for the beginning practi¬ 
tioner) is seen as having the potential to mire the mind 
in language and in the dichotomies of thought. In these 
traditions, then, scriptural study is eschewed in favor 
of meditation, or else permitted only after the adept has 
a strong foundation in meditative practice. Interest¬ 
ingly, this inverts scholastic Buddhism’s classical order 
of praxis by advocating a movement from experience 
to words. 

See also: Agama/Nikaya; Apocrypha; Canon; Cata¬ 
logues of Scriptures; Commentarial Literature; Merit 
and Merit-Making; Printing Technologies; Relics and 
Relics Cults 
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SELF. See Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self) 


SELF-IMMOLATION 

Self-immolation refers to ascetic practices that in¬ 
clude the voluntary termination of life or the offering 
of parts of the body. The most commonly encoun¬ 
tered types of self-immolation in Buddhism are auto¬ 
cremation (the deliberate incineration of one’s own 
body) and the burning off of fingers. Buddhist litera¬ 
ture refers to such practices by a variety of terms that 
may best be rendered as “abandoning the body.” In the 
popular imagination, the best-known examples of self- 
immolation are the Vietnamese monks who burned 
themselves to death between 1963 and 1975 to protest 
the anti-Buddhist policies pursued by the government 
of South Vietnam. The autocremation of Thlch Quang 
Du’c on June 11, 1963, was captured by the American 
reporter Malcolm Browne in a series of photographs 
that have been frequently reproduced. Autocremation 
by Vietnamese Buddhists continues to be reported in 
the 1990s and early years of the twenty-first century. 

Self-immolation is best attested in Chinese Buddhist 
sources, which record hundreds of cases dating from 
the late fourth to the mid-twentieth century. Very few 
of these acts can be understood as political protest. The 
offering of fingers is still recognized and carried out as 
an ascetic practice by monks in China and Korea. 

Chinese Buddhist sources contain many accounts 
of monks, nuns, and laypeople who encouraged insects 
to feed on their blood, cut their own flesh (particularly 
the thigh), burned incense on their skin, or burned 
their fingers, toes, or arms. These practices did not al¬ 
ways result in death, but they were still classified as 
heroic examples of “abandoning the body.” There are 
also accounts of people who starved themselves to 
death, disemboweled themselves, drowned in rivers or 
oceans, leapt from cliffs or trees, or fed themselves to 
wild animals. Although drowning seems to have been 
more common in Japan, autocremation was the most 
commonly attested form of self-immolation in China. 
The preparations for autocremation usually involved 
the construction of a funeral pyre, inside which the 
monk or nun would sit. The body was often wrapped 
in oil-soaked cloth to expedite the burning process, 
and frequently the autocremator would also consume 
oil and incense for several days or even months be¬ 
forehand. Autocremation was usually a public event 
witnessed by a large audience. In the early medieval 
period (fifth to seventh centuries c.e.) Chinese em¬ 
perors and senior officials often attended and later eu¬ 
logized these dramatic acts. 
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Autocremation was primarily a Sinitic Buddhist cre¬ 
ation that first appeared in late fourth-century China. 
As practiced in China, autocremation was not a con¬ 
tinuation of an Indian custom. Rather, it developed af¬ 
ter a particular interpretation of certain Indian texts was 
combined with indigenous traditions, such as burning 
the body to bring rain, a practice that long predated the 
arrival of Buddhism in China. The most influential tex¬ 
tual models were some of the bloodier jataka tales and 
the twenty-third chapter of the Lotus Sutra (Chinese, 
Miaofa lianhua jing, Sanskrit, Saddharmapundarlka- 
sutra), in which the Bodhisattva Bhaisajyagururaja 
(Medicine-King) burns his body in offering to the bud- 
dhas and to the sutra itself. The literary precedents for 
the practice of self-immolation found in Indian Bud¬ 
dhist sources are often extremely graphic, even if they 
were intended only rhetorically. These have been well 
studied by Hubert Durt and Reiko Ohnuma. The va¬ 
lidity of self-immolation was reinforced by the pro¬ 
duction of Chinese apocryphal sutras that vindicated 
the practice, by the composition of biographies of self- 
immolators, and, in time, their inclusion in the Bud¬ 
dhist canon as exemplars of heroic practice. 

Self-immolation was often controversial and at¬ 
tracted opposition from Confucians and sometimes 
from the state. The Confucian revivalist Han Yu 
(768-824), in his famous Lun Fogu biao (Memorial on 
the Buddha Relic), warned Emperor Xianzong (r. 
805-820) in 819 that he should not honor the Buddha’s 
relic because this would trigger a mass outbreak of re¬ 
ligious fervor, causing people to burn the tops of their 
heads and set fire to their fingers. An edict promulgated 
in 955 by Emperor Shizong (r. 954-959) of the Later 
Zhou explicitly prohibited self-immolation for both 
sangha and laity. Within Buddhism, the strongest ob¬ 
jection came from the eminent monk Yijing (635—713), 
who wrote a lengthy diatribe against autocremation in 
his Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan (An Account of the Dharma 
Sent Back from the Southern Seas). Much later the Ming 
dynasty cleric Zhuhong (1532-1612) included a heart¬ 
felt and extremely critical essay on the practice of burn¬ 
ing the body in his Zheng’e ji (Rectification of Errors, 
1614). The most coherently and passionately argued de¬ 
fense of self-immolation is that of Yongming Yanshou 
(904-975) in his Wanshan Tonggui ji (The Common 
End of the Myriad Good Practices). For Yanshou self- 
immolation is primarily a manifestation of DANA (giv¬ 
ing), and as the ultimate expression of this paramita 
(perfection) it is grounded in ultimate truth rather 
than at the level of conventional phenomena. 
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SENGZHAO 

Practically the entire life of the important early Chi¬ 
nese Madhyamaka school philosopher Shi Sengzhao 
(374-414 c.E.) was connected to KumarajIva (350- 
409/413) and Kumarajlva’s translation workshop in 
Chang’an. Coming from a poor family, Sengzhao 
earned his living as a copyist. This provided him with 
an excellent education in the Chinese classics, as well 
as Daoist and Buddhist scriptures. Recognized as a dis¬ 
tinguished literatus by age twenty, he was fascinated 
with KumarajIva even before KumarajIva arrived at 
Chang’an. In fact, according to his biography, Sen¬ 
gzhao traveled to Guzang to meet his world renowned 
mentor, by whose side he spent the next twenty years 
serving as disciple and interpreter. 

Many of Kumarajlva’s translations bear the literary 
style of Sengzhao, who is said to have had the primary 
responsibility for editing Kumarajlva’s translations, 
adapting them to the taste of the literary elite in 
Chang’an. Sengzhao is also responsible for putting to¬ 
gether a catalogue of Kumarajlva’s translations, in¬ 
cluding some ninety titles, which circulated in 
Chang’an as late as the sixth century and which were 
later absorbed into the comprehensive catalogues Chu 
sanzang jiji (Collection of Records about the Production 
of the Tripitaka) and Kaihuang Sanbao lu (Catalogue 
of the Three Treasures of the Kaihuang [Era]). 
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Sengzhao made multiple contributions to the world 
of early medieval Chinese Buddhism. One is his ten- 
fascicle commentary to the Weimojie suo shuo jing 
(Sutra of Vimalaklrti’s Discourses', Sanskrit, VimalakJr- 
tinirdesa-sutra), which elevates lay Buddhism above the 
monastic path of the clergy. Sengzhao is known to have 
been converted to Buddhism by this sutra. His com¬ 
mentary, written to Kumarajiva’s translation of this text, 
reportedly inspired hundreds of Chang’an literati to 
practice Buddhism. Another contribution is a collection 
of philosophical treatises in which the Madhyamaka 
philosophy of Nagarjuna (ca. second century c.e.) was 
expounded through the use of devices and language pro¬ 
vided by traditional Chinese thinkers, particularly those 
of the Xuanxue (Dark Learning) school. Several such 
treatises were collected by later editors of the Tripitaka 
under the name of Zhao lun ( The Treatises of [Seng] 
zhao). Other works attributed to Sengzhao, such as 
Zongben yilun (Treatise on the Foundational [Principles 
of the Doctrine]) and the apocryphal Baozanglun ( Trea¬ 
sure Store Treatise), circulated as independent treatises. 
The greatest philosophical importance of Sengzhao’s 
writings is the introduction to China of the Madhyamaka 
ideas of Nagarjuna as they were shaped by Kumarajiva’s 
understanding of these issues. Sengzhao’s own Daoist 
mystical inclinations contributed to the great emphasis 
placed on the idea of the tathagatagarbha (buddha- 
nature) in Kumarajiva’s translated texts, thus paving 
the way for the next phase in the development of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist thought. 

See also: Catalogues of Scriptures 
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SENTIENT BEINGS 

Sentient beings is a term used to designate the totality 
of living, conscious beings that constitute the object 


and audience of the Buddhist teaching. Translating 
various Sanskrit terms ( jantu, bahu jana, jagat, sattva), 
sentient beings conventionally refers to the mass of liv¬ 
ing things subject to illusion, suffering, and rebirth 
(samsara). Less frequently, sentient beings as a class 
broadly encompasses all beings possessing conscious¬ 
ness, including buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

The Pali nikayas and the Sarvastivada Abhidharma 
differentiate the mass of deluded beings subject to 
samsara into a hierarchy of five paths or destinations 
of rebirth based upon karma (action): divinities 
(deva), humans ( manusya ), animals ( tiryak), spirits 
of the dead (preta), and denizens of hell ( naraka ). An 
alternative list of six categories, which was attributed 
to the Vatslputrlyas and gained popularity in East 
Asian and Tibetan Buddhism, places a class of de¬ 
monic beings (asura) between humans and gods. 

All of these beings reside in the three realms of ex¬ 
istence ( tridhatu) that comprise the entirety of the 
Buddhist universe. The realm of desire ( kamadhatu) is 
residence for beings from all the categories, while the 
realm of form ( rupadhatu) and the realm of formless¬ 
ness ( aruypadhatu) are reserved for gods of higher 
achievement. Among these paths of rebirth, the 
denizens of hell, spirits of the dead, and animals are 
regarded as unhappy destinies, while rebirth as hu¬ 
mans and gods (as well as asura in the list of six) are 
considered desirable, most importantly because it is 
only through the human and deva destinies that en¬ 
lightenment can be obtained. 

Although the Buddhist message from its inception 
held as its goal the liberation of sentient beings from 
the cycle of rebirth, the concern for sentient beings 
took on even greater urgency with the emergence of 
the Mahayana tradition, since all called to this tradi¬ 
tion’s bodhisattva vocation were entrusted with the 
welfare and ultimate liberation of all sentient beings. 
The compassion, transfer of merit, and cultivation of 
upaya (skill in means) that are central in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the bodhisattva path are all concerned with the 
salvation of sentient beings. The Mahayana tradition 
furthermore came to maintain that all sentient beings 
possessed the buddha-nature, which meant that all in¬ 
herently had the potential to become enlightened. In 
later developments in East Asian Buddhism the pos¬ 
session of this nature was extended to insentient exis- 
tents as well. 

See also: Cosmology; Ghosts and Spirits; Karuna 
(Compassion); Merit and Merit-Making; Tathagata¬ 
garbha 
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SEXUALITY 

From the earliest beginnings of the religion, Buddhist 
thinkers have recognized the human drive for sensual 
gratification as an extremely powerful force. This 
recognition, however, is difficult to characterize. While 
sexuality has usually been viewed suspiciously, as a pri¬ 
mary obstacle on the path to salvation, some Bud¬ 
dhists have claimed that, used properly, desire and 
pleasure can offer a shortcut to enlightenment for the 
advanced practitioner. Also, since laypeople have al¬ 
ways been an essential part of the Buddhist commu¬ 
nity, fertility cults embracing a fecund sexuality have 
played an important part in the repertoire of ritual and 
iconography. 

This entry outlines the tension in Buddhism be¬ 
tween antipathy toward sex and the celebration of it. 
As a religious tradition that has spread widely to di¬ 
verse geographical regions over the course of some two 
and a half millennia, Buddhism cannot be said to have 
one fixed view of sex and sexuality. While it is impos¬ 
sible to delineate a single Buddhist attitude regarding 
sexuality, one can observe in specific doctrinal and his¬ 
torical moments tendencies typical of the tradition as 
a whole. 

The celibate ideal: Buddha, arhat, monk, 
and nun 

Hagiographies of the Buddha, in their treatment of his 
early years as the prince Siddhartha Gautama, place 
great emphasis on the sensual nature of his royal 
amusements. Having received a prophecy that the 
prince would either become a universal monarch or a 
great renunciant, Siddhartha’s father, King Sud- 
dhodana, uses every means at his disposal to keep his 
son’s mind firmly focused on the pleasures of this 
world. Essentially, the young man is held prisoner in 
a garden of earthly delights. With sumptuous palaces 
and a large harem, Siddhartha has every opportunity 


to indulge in the pleasures of the flesh. The women of 
celestial beauty who dote on the young prince, fore¬ 
most among them his lovely wife, Yasodhara, are quite 
prominently featured. Lavish gyneceum scenes are de¬ 
picted in the written, illustrated, and carved biograph¬ 
ical representations of the Buddha’s life. Every libidinal 
urge he may have is gratified immediately. And yet, he 
feels malaise in this paradisiacal setting. 

Life in the palace compound is cloying and confin¬ 
ing, so Siddhartha asks his charioteer to take him on 
a tour outside the gates. There he sees various signs of 
impermanence, which further disturb him, and he de¬ 
cides to leave his life of royal ease and with it the world 
of sexuality. As the prince escapes the palace by night, 
he sees his women, usually so poised and bewitching, 
sleeping in various states of dishevelment. Like so 
many corpses they lie, their poses wholly unflattering, 
threads of drool hang from the corners of their lolling 
mouths. The sight fills him with disgust as he beats a 
hasty retreat. After years of hard work in mental, spir¬ 
itual, and physical cultivation, Siddhartha finds him¬ 
self on the verge of enlightenment. Mara, wishing to 
entice Siddhartha from the fulfillment of his aim, sends 
his daughters to tempt the great man. Although they 
are beautiful as they dance provocatively and flirt with 
him, Siddhartha is unmoved. Even after the women 
undergo a series of transformations in an attempt to 
accord with a full range of male tastes in women, Sid¬ 
dhartha remains steadfast in his pursuit of the goal of 
enlightenment. 

Vulnerability to sexual temptation remains a 
barometer of spiritual fallibility in the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion far beyond this foundational story. Some accounts 
suggest that the first schism in the Buddhist monastic 
community was occasioned in large part by a debate 
concerning the nature of the enlightened person, the 
arhat. In the course of the debate, a monk named 
Mahadeva proposed that arhats are limited in their 
powers of omniscience, clairvoyance, and continence. 
Among the five assertions this monk made is that al¬ 
though the arhat has put an end to rebirth, escaping 
the round of samsara, he is still subject to nocturnal 
emissions or so-called wet dreams. To make such a 
claim was to suggest that the perfected person was still 
subject to lustful thoughts, if only in his dreams. For 
some members of the community, this was heresy. 
Similarly, the story of the One-Horned Saint, a tale well 
known in Buddhist Asia from India to Japan, describes 
a religious virtuoso who has obtained many magical 
powers ( abhijna ) as a result of his training and aus¬ 
terities. While flying through the air one day, he is 
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distracted by the sight of the white thighs of a woman 
who has hiked up her dress to wash clothes by a river. 
The sage tumbles from the sky, bereft of his supernat¬ 
ural abilities. In one moment of sexual arousal, all the 
fruits of years of discipline are lost. He marries the 
washerwoman and settles down to a life more ordi¬ 
nary. In this story, the control of sexual urges is pre¬ 
sented as a kind of litmus test for spiritual attainment. 

For the monastic community, the threat of sexual 
temptation was recognized as a serious obstacle to 
progress on the Buddhist path. For this reason, the dis¬ 
ciplinary codes for monks and nuns, the vinaya, are 
quite explicit and exhaustive in the varieties of sexual 
activity they proscribe. The monk’s rule clearly states 
that genital, oral, manual, or anal sex is absolutely pro¬ 
hibited, be it with humans, divine beings, or animals. 
These acts will result in expulsion from the Buddhist 
order (sangha), as will making a lustful remark to a 
woman about her pudenda or her anus. Intentionally 
emitting semen (nocturnal emissions excepted) or 
causing someone else to do so will result in temporary 
suspension from the order. The nun’s rule is similarly 
detailed. 

Yet, while celibacy and complete sexual abstinence 
was an ideal for the clergy, for the laity, sexuality was 
an essential and celebrated aspect of life. In the differ¬ 
ent geographical and cultural areas where it flourished, 
Buddhism often assimilated itself to autochthonous 
fertility cults, enlisting local deities into the Buddhist 
pantheon. Thus, although proscribed for monks and 
nuns, lay sexuality was not merely tolerated as a nec¬ 
essary evil, but could, in fact, be lauded as a positive 
good. In some parts of Southeast Asia, where tempo¬ 
rary ordination of young men is common, time spent 
as a monk is understood to increase one’s fertility and 
virility. 

Sexuality and the lay Buddhist 

The earliest surviving Buddhist stupa, the great stupa 
at Sanci in central India, was built around the third 
century B.C.E. In its richly carved decorative railings 
and gates, which date from a few centuries later, the 
modern viewer is afforded a glimpse into the sumptu¬ 
ous world of ancient Buddhist sexuality. These stone 
fences and doors are adorned with frankly seductive 
statues of female tree sprites ( yaks !) and male-female 
pairs in attitudes of erotic play or union ( maithuna ). 
The gracefully arched pose of the yaksl as she grasps 
the branches of a mango tree is echoed in ancient In¬ 
dian representations of the Buddha’s mother, Maya, as 
she painlessly delivers the bodhisattva from her side. 


The person of Lady Maya is a telling indicator of Bud¬ 
dhist ambivalence toward sexuality. The bodhisattva, 
the Buddha-to-be, must choose for his mother a 
woman who is the epitome of sexual attractiveness and 
fecundity, and yet she must die ten days after bearing 
him so that there can be no chance of her being de¬ 
filed by any subsequent sexual intercourse. 

In every Buddhist culture, lay donors and support¬ 
ers of Buddhism far outnumbered monastics. The in¬ 
stitution of the family has been a focus of Buddhist 
theory and practice in every context—from India, to 
Thailand, to Korea. Lay worshippers who visited the 
Sand stupa and similar sites like Bharhut, while they 
no doubt also sought proximity to the relics of the Bud¬ 
dha enshrined within the monument, would have been 
keenly interested in these visual representations of gods 
and goddesses who had ensured sexual fulfillment and 
safe childbirth long before the advent of Sakyamuni. 

New stories were created to demonstrate the Bud¬ 
dhist nature of such deities. These deities, whom peo¬ 
ple were accustomed to worshipping, were given new 
Buddhist identities and thus existing loyalties and de¬ 
votions were brought into the Buddhist fold. One pop¬ 
ular pairing was Pancika (Kubera), King of the Tree 
Sprites, and Hariti, a ravenous demoness converted by 
Sakyamuni. Statues of this couple, often surrounded 
by small children, gave the laity a positive vision of 
their own sexually engaged lives with the attendant 
blessings of progeny that belies the stereotype of Bud¬ 
dhism as a pessimistic and world-denying faith. 

Wherever Buddhism spread, a similar kind of con¬ 
quest through assimilation occurred. For instance, in 
Japan, popular tales recounting the origins of Buddhist 
deities often incorporated local gods and goddesses 
and more often than not involved a story of star- 
crossed lovers. Medieval Buddhist interpretations of 
Japan’s cosmogonic myth placed particular emphasis 
on the lesson of the creative power of sexual union. 
Laypeople saw no contradiction between adherence to 
the Buddhist teachings and an active sex life; native fer¬ 
tility cults survived in Buddhist guise. 

And yet, it was not only the laity who sought sex¬ 
ual fulfillment. In many Mahayana countries, mem¬ 
bers of the sangha, specifically monks, saw fit to 
embrace women as wives or lovers either in secret or 
publicly. The bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is said to have 
visited the thirteenth-century Japanese monk Shinran 
(1173-1263) to assure him that she would remove 
from him the obstacle of sexual desire by transform¬ 
ing into a woman and becoming his wife. In today’s 
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Japan, most Buddhist monks (often called priests in 
English to distinguish them from celibates) are mar¬ 
ried. In the Vajrayana or tantric contexts of Nepal and 
Tibet, there has long existed a special class of married 
clergy. While to some, both within and outside the 
Buddhist community, this may seem like a violation 
of the rule of the sangha, by many it is understood as 
much more than a mere concession to human nature. 
For Shinran, the attempt to live a life unsullied by sex 
marked a kind of striving that smacked of hubris. For 
others, particularly within the Vajrayana, sexuality is a 
powerful force for transformation, an aspect of the 
path of purification, an aid to enlightenment. 

Sexuality as obstacle, sexuality as opportunity 

While sexuality was often understood as a negative 
force associated with desire, some attempted to har¬ 
ness its power as a tool. As a fundamental drive num¬ 
bered among the klesa (afflictions, passions), sexuality 
was regarded with much disdain and suspicion, but 
there were those who felt that sensual desire was a door 
to liberation. Others used the senses to distance them¬ 
selves from sexual instincts. One meditation practice 
that spread, in one form or another, across Buddhist 
Asia, sought to cut off sexual desire at its root. Here, 
in typically androcentric fashion, sexual desire figured 
as the desire of a man for a woman. 

In these graveyard meditations, the monk would 
observe the fresh corpse of a young woman, a poten¬ 
tial object of lust, as it proceeded through the stages of 
decomposition. As the body would begin to bloat, the 
skin to discolor, as maggots and wild animals hastened 
the process of the dissolution of the corpse, the monk 
was invited to reflect upon the true nature of the body. 
What had been so bewitching became an object of re¬ 
pulsion. A strain of misogyny that locates the origins 
of male desire in the female body is common to monas¬ 
tic legal codes and didactic literature. Thus, men’s lust 
for sexual gratification is blamed on the women who 
are the objects of their attraction. Behind this is the in¬ 
sistence in orthodox or mainstream Buddhism that 
sexual desire must be suppressed in order to attain the 
goal of awakening. A common description of the body 
is that it is a bag of skin filled with blood and pus, urine 
and excrement. 

Some Buddhists, primarily those of the Mahayana 
schools, have taken a different tack, at least rhetori¬ 
cally. While actual sexual activity was always the 
exception within the monastic community, the non¬ 
dualist doctrines of the Mahayana called the traditional 


preoccupation with purity into question. In the tantric 
conception of the Vajrayana and the transcendentalist 
philosophy of immanence advocated by some in the 
Chan school, the afflictions (klesa) themselves are 
equivalent to bodhi (awakening), the realm of suf¬ 
fering (samsara) in which one lives is no different than 
the goal of enlightenment (nirvana). The phenomenal 
world is, just as it is, sunyata (emptiness). In such a 
philosophical context, it is impossible to define sex as 
“dirty,” or as somehow able to impede enlightenment, 
which is understood to be an indwelling and imma¬ 
nent quality of mind. Awakening has nothing to do 
with stifling urges like sexuality; what is essential is to 
transform one’s outlook on the world. Correct under¬ 
standing is, therefore, more important than what one 
does with one’s body. To the person who has deeply 
understood emptiness, no act creates attachment, no 
act is defiling. In fact, when used properly, sex can 
teach the practitioner about nondualism and the erad¬ 
ication of the sense of an independent self. 

In some traditions sex has been understood as a lib- 
erative technique, numbered among the upaya (skill¬ 
ful means) of the bodhisattva. In tantric Tibetan 
Buddhism in particular, there is an elaborate system of 
sexual yoga. Whether the sexual encounter between the 
male practitioner and the dakini is properly meant to 
be understood as taking place in the physical world or 
in the mind of the devotee or in some other realm is 
a matter subject to much debate, but the literature out¬ 
lining these practices is rich in sensual imagery and de¬ 
tailed in its description of the male and female body. 
Considerable attention is focused on sexual techniques 
and postures. Also remarkable is the iconography as¬ 
sociated with this practice of union. While most often 
associated with the Tibetan cultural region, ideas of the 
religious benefits of conscious and controlled sexual 
union also appear in other contexts, for instance, the 
Tachikawaryu school of Japanese tantra, which was 
persecuted as heretical. 

Buddhist views of homosexuality 

The question of Buddhist views toward homosexual¬ 
ity is a complex one. One might want to argue that 
homosexuality is for the Buddhist problematic in pre¬ 
cisely the same way that heterosexuality is; desire is, 
ipso facto, nonconducive to liberation and contributes 
to a false notion of the independence and permanence 
of the self. In the monastic codes there are sanctions 
against almost any imaginable kind of sexual activity, 
and homosexual acts are by no means exempt. How¬ 
ever, male homosexuality is given special attention. 
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This is evident in the extensive vinaya discussion of the 
somewhat ambiguous figure of the pandaka. While this 
term has often been translated as “eunuch,” there is 
good reason to understand it to mean a man who is 
sexually inclined toward other men. 

In Japan there is substantial evidence that some Bud¬ 
dhists understood homosexuality, or more specifically 
relationships between adult male monks and their boy 
pages, to be a natural part of the monastic life. There 
are numerous popular tales from the medieval period 
describing these affairs. Usually the stories end in 
tragedy and the monk regrets his excessive attachment 
to the boy, but nowhere is the propriety of the homo¬ 
sexual relationship per se called into question. 

See also: Family, Buddhism and the; Gender; Women 
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SHINGON BUDDHISM, JAPAN 

Shingon refers to a major Japanese Buddhist school 
devoted to esoteric Buddhism. Shingon’s doctrine is 
built around two essential theories developed by 
Kukai (774-835), based on his interpretation of the 
Mahavairocana-sutra (Japanese, Dainichikyd ) and the 
Tattvasamgraha or Vajrasekhara-sutra (or Tantra; 
Japanese, Kongochokyo): the dharmakaya’s preaching 
of the dharma (hosshin seppo), and the practice of the 
three mysteries (sanmitsu gyd ). According to Kukai, the 


cosmic Buddha Mahavairocana, whose body consists 
of the six great elements (earth, water, fire, wind, space, 
and consciousness), is none other than the dharma¬ 
kaya (law body). The constant, harmonious interac¬ 
tion between the six elements creates all things in the 
universe; everything in the world, made up of the six 
elements uniquely combined, is the manifestation of 
the dharmakaya. Thus, the dharmakaya permeates the 
universe, and all sorts of movements in the world 
are understood as the dharmakaya’s manifestation of 
the dharma. 

This secret revelation of the dharma can be captured 
by the study of the ritual system of the three mysteries: 
the mysteries of the body (mudra), speech (mantra), 
and mind (mandala). The study of mudras teaches 
practitioners to recapture in their bodies the cosmic 
movement of the six great elements by forming sa¬ 
cred gestures with their hands, arms, and legs. 
Mantras enable practitioners to manipulate the sylla¬ 
bles that symbolically represent the six elements and 
their combinations, and to create the intertwining of 
the elements in the phonic actions of the mantras 
chanted. Meditation on the mandala creates in the 
minds of practitioners sacred images whose colors and 
shapes illustrate the six elements in their constant, con¬ 
certed, engendering acts. The mastery of the discipline 
of the three mysteries therefore teaches Shingon prac¬ 
titioners not only to decipher dharmakaya Mahavairo- 
cana’s secret language, but also to engage in the 
dhamakaya’s eternal creation of the universe. 

This mode of understanding the relationship be¬ 
tween the universe and individuals, the macrocosm 
and microcosm, led to the development of Shingon as 
a spiritual and religious “technology.” When applied 
to the area of physiology, the practice of the three mys¬ 
teries enables practitioners to ritually simulate the 
body, speech, and mind of the cosmic Buddha, which, 
because of the intrinsic identity between the creating 
force and created objects, effaces the distinction be¬ 
tween the practitioner and the dharmakaya (sokushin 
jobutsu; literally, “to achieve buddhahood in this very 
body”). The same technology can be employed as med¬ 
icine in that it can serve as a method to restore the op¬ 
timal balance between the six elements in the body of 
a patient. When applied outwardly to the environment, 
the practice of the three mysteries provides the means 
to change the course of natural events. Or, in the field 
of human affairs, it serves as a political technology to 
be used in diplomacy and warfare. All these elements 
have influenced the course of the development of the 
Shingon school in Japanese history. 
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The incipient Shingon school in the early Heian pe¬ 
riod of the ninth century grew rapidly due largely to 
the adoption by the royal court of esoteric Buddhist 
rituals for performing diverse ceremonies, especially 
the rites for the emperor’s coronation, legitimation, 
and empowerment. The Shingon school also built an 
alliance with the schools of Nara Buddhism, which 
found Shingon’s orientation toward ritual studies 
complementary to their doctrinal, text-based study of 
Buddhism. Tonain’in subtemple at Todaiji was estab¬ 
lished in 875 as a center for the combined study of the 
Shingon and Sanron schools by the monk Shobo (832— 
909). In the mid-Heian period (tenth and eleventh 
centuries), new centers of Shingon ritual studies, such 
as Daikakuji, Kajuji, Ninnaji, and Daigoji, in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Heiankyo (Kyoto), were founded by the em¬ 
perors and members of the imperial family. Shingon 
monks at these monasteries vied with one another in 
developing sophisticated and complex theories and 
practice of esoteric rituals to better serve the imperial 
court and the aristocracy. Ningai (951-1045) is cele¬ 
brated for his rainmaking ritual, which is said to have 
been used during the great droughts of 1015 and 1018, 
and on nine other occasions. These developments dur¬ 
ing the Heian period were important in forming the 
Shingon school’s strong orientation in ritual studies. By 
the end of the period, thirty-six ritual lineages within 
Shingon had been established, with each lineage hold¬ 
ing its own distinct claim for its dharma transmission. 

The study of Shingon doctrine developed only from 
the latter part of the Heian period. Kakuban (1094- 
1143) was the first to develop a systematic interpreta¬ 
tion of Kukai’s doctrinal works. During the Kamakura 
period (1185-1333), Kakukai (1142-1223), Dohan 
(1178-1252), Raibo (1279-1330), and other scholar- 
monks of Mount Koya and Toji, two institutions 
founded by Kukai, took the lead in developing a gamut 
of doctrinal treatises and exegeses on the essential 
scriptures of the Shingon school. Raiyu (1226-1304) 
inherited Kakuban’s scholarship and founded Mount 
Negoro Monastery as another major center for Shin¬ 
gon doctrinal studies. Negoro later developed into the 
headquarters of the Shingi Shingon school, which was 
largely responsible for the spread of Shingon into the 
provinces of eastern Japan in the medieval and early 
modern periods. 

During this period the spread of numerous legends 
depicting Kukai as a charismatic, miracle-making sav¬ 
ior further raised the prestige of Mount Koya and Toji. 
The alliance of the Shingon school with the Nara Bud¬ 
dhist schools continued to grow. It was often the 


scholar-monks of the Nara monasteries whose com¬ 
bined mastery of Shingon gave rise to the most inno¬ 
vative use of the knowledge of esotericism; they 
include Hosso master Jokei (1155-1213), Kegon mas¬ 
ter Myoe Koben (1173-1232), and Shingon-ritsu nun 
Shinnyo (1211- ?). Master Eizon of Saidaiji 
(1201-1290) and his disciple Ninjo (1217-1303) are 
particularly renowned for saving beggars, lepers, and 
outcasts. This was also the time in which kami, the lo¬ 
cal Japanese gods, became integral within the esoteric 
Buddhist pantheon, playing the role of the guardians 
of Buddhism. Eizon’s esoteric Buddhist ritual service 
in 1281 at Iwashimizu, where the god Hachiman is 
enshrined, was praised by the court, the warrior gov¬ 
ernment, and the masses for its claimed power to pro¬ 
tect the nation from the Mongol invasion. 

Political turmoil during the Muromachi and Sen- 
goku periods (1333-1600) significantly weakened the 
institutional and economic foundation of the Shingon 
monastaries. However, the influence of Shingon on 
late medieval culture and art, especially in Japanese po¬ 
etry and poetics, remained essential. A significant 
number of celebrated waka and renga poets of the pe¬ 
riod, including Shinkei (1406-1475) and Sogi (1421— 
1502), were esoteric Buddhists. In the early modern 
period, the religious policy of the Tokugawa shogunate 
prohibited Buddhists from studying more than one 
discipline. Thus, one significant characteristic of Shin¬ 
gon since inception—its combined study with exoteric 
schools—ceased, and the Shingon school was reduced 
to a sectarian institution. The forceful separation of the 
worship of local gods from Buddhism and the creation 
of Shinto as the official religion of the nation by the 
Meiji government deprived Shingon of another im¬ 
portant quality. In 1868 the Shingon ritual was elimi¬ 
nated from the emperor’s coronation ceremony, and 
the esoteric ritual lost its relevance to the official busi¬ 
ness of the state. At the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, Shingon continues to exist as an affiliation of 
eighteen independent subschools—the largest among 
them are the Mount Koya school, the Chizan school, 
and the Busan school. However, with its sophisticated 
symbolism of visual signs and representations that are 
grounded in unique semiotic and linguistic theories, 
Shingon continues to exert its influence on modern and 
contemporary Japanese art, literature, and philosophy. 

See also: Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Japan; Japanese Royal Family and Buddhism; 
Kamakura Buddhism, Japan 
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SHINRAN 

Shinran (Zenshin, Shakku; 1173-1263) was a Pure 
Land Buddhist teacher of medieval Japan and founder 
of the Jodo Shinshu (Shin Buddhism) tradition. His 
teachings focused on faith ( shinjin ) in conjunction 
with the practice of the nenbutsu, invoking Amida 
(Amitabha) Buddha’s name, as the basis for birth in 
the Pure Land, where he believed Buddhist enlighten¬ 
ment is immediate. Shinran considered the Buddha’s 
power, rather than human effort, to be the motive force 
behind all true religious practice and behind enlight¬ 
enment itself. The Shinshu, in accord with Shinran’s 
own example, broke with the Buddhist tradition of 
clerical celibacy, and allowed priests to marry and have 
families. Three centuries later, Shinran’s modest fol¬ 
lowing grew into a huge and powerful Buddhist school 
headed by Honganji in Kyoto, which originated at his 
gravesite. 

Shinran spent the first twenty years of his career as 
a Tendai monk on Mount Hiei, but in 1201, after a 
hundred-day religious retreat at the Rokkakudo chapel 
in Kyoto, he abandoned monastic life and became the 
disciple of Honen (1133-1212). In 1207 Shinran was 


banished to Echigo province (present-day Niigata pre¬ 
fecture) in a general suppression of Honen’s Pure Land 
movement that occurred after provocative behavior by 
certain followers. Shinran never saw his teacher again, 
and for over twenty-five years he lived away from Ky¬ 
oto. The last two decades of this period were spent in 
the Kanto region (around modern-day Tokyo), where 
Shinran became a peripatetic Pure Land teacher. His 
marriage occurred shortly before, or soon after, his 
banishment. Shinran continued to dress in Buddhist 
clerical robes and shaved his head as priests do, even 
while living with his wife, Eshinni (1182-ca. 1268), and 
their children. 

The gist of Shinran’s teaching is that Amida Bud¬ 
dha has vowed to bring all living beings to enlighten¬ 
ment, and the power of his vow surpasses any religious 
practice humans can perform. Thus, the consummate 
religious state is single-hearted reliance on Amida, or 
faith. This faith is none other than the Buddha oper¬ 
ating in a person, rather than a person’s own created 
mental condition. The nenbutsu, likewise, is an act ini¬ 
tiated by Amida, as well as an extension of him in the 
world. When people hear Amida’s name it awakens 
them to his grand vow, and when they intone the nen¬ 
butsu their practice coalesces with Amida’s compas¬ 
sionate activity. The upshot of this teaching is that 
Amida’s saving power extends to everyone without dif¬ 
ferentiation: clerical or lay, male or female, good or 
evil. In fact, evildoers are a prime object of Amida’s 
vow ( akunin shoki). 

Shinran returned to Kyoto in the early 1230s. By 
that time he had completed a preliminary draft of his 
magnum opus, Kydgydshinsho ( Teaching, Practice, 
Faith, and Attainment). He spent the rest of his days 
in Kyoto, but remained in touch with his Kanto fol¬ 
lowers through letters and occasional visits on their 
part. In old age he dedicated himself to study and writ¬ 
ing, completing his Kydgydshinsho and composing a 
variety of other Buddhist works, including wasan 
hymns. His wife and most of their children moved to 
Echigo in the 1250s to live on property she inherited. 
But Shinran remained in Kyoto with their youngest 
daughter Kakushinni (1224-1283), who looked after 
him in his last years. He died in Kyoto in 1263, chant¬ 
ing Amida’s name and surrounded by followers. Many 
revered him as an earthly manifestation of Amida Bud¬ 
dha or of Kannon (Avalokitesvara) Bodhisattva. 

See also: Japan; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Nen¬ 
butsu (Chinese, Nianfo; Korean, Yombul); Pure Land 
Buddhism; Pure Land Schools 
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SHINTO (HONJI SUIJAKU) 

AND BUDDHISM 

Any investigation into the relationships of Shinto and 
Buddhism in Japan cannot ignore the effects of the 
anti-Buddhist persecutions and forced separation of 
Buddhist monasteries and kami shrines that occurred 
during the Meiji era (1868-1912). Such an inquiry can 
be further strengthened by understanding the pre¬ 
modern contexts. This entry will attempt to do pre¬ 
cisely that by discussing how Buddhist concepts and 
ritual techniques served (or were adapted) to articu¬ 
late the significance of various kinds of gods and spir¬ 
its in premodern Japan. 

Received interpretations and their problems 

According to received definitions, Shinto is the au¬ 
tochthonous religious tradition of Japan. Its origins 
can be traced to animistic beliefs dating from the re¬ 
motest antiquity. Its main features are an animistic be¬ 
lief in the sanctity of nature, shamanic practices, 
ancestor cults, respect for authority and communal 
value, and a strong capacity to integrate and homoge¬ 
nize foreign elements. Standard accounts also present 
the history of Japanese Buddhism as a gradual process 
of “Japanization,” that is, of Buddhism’s integration 
within the supposedly dominant Shinto system of be¬ 
liefs and ritual practices. These kinds of accounts are 
heavily influenced by a nativist ideology of Japanese 
religion and do not reflect actual historical processes. 
In order to disentangle the complex relationships be¬ 
tween Buddhism and local cults in the Japanese arch¬ 
ipelago from ideological stereotypes, it is necessary to 
begin with an analysis of the term Shinto itself. As 
Kuroda Toshio has made clear, Shinto did not mean 


the same things throughout history. In particular, it 
did not designate an established system of religious in¬ 
stitutions and their beliefs and rituals until after the 
eighteenth century. 

Shinto, most likely pronounced “jindo” until at least 
the fifteenth century, was essentially a Buddhist con¬ 
cept indicating the realm of local deities as related to, 
but distinct from, Indian deities of the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon, which were usually referred to as ten or tends. 
It was only since the second half of the Edo period 
(1600-1868) that more or less autonomous Shinto in¬ 
stitutions began to develop, mainly centered on the 
Yoshida house in Kyoto (see below) and several schools 
of Confucian studies. However, Shinto as an indepen¬ 
dent religious tradition begins only in 1868 with the 
so-called separation of kami and buddhas ( shinbutsu 
hunri). This forceful separation, carried out upon or¬ 
ders emanating from the government, was one of the 
first acts in the Japanese process of modernization, and 
amounted to the artificial creation of two separate 
religious traditions, namely, Shinto and Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism. Subsequently, Shinto’s development was di¬ 
rectly related to the policy and imperial ideology of the 
new Japanese state in what is known as State Shinto 
(kokka Shinto )—a formation that was disbanded after 
the end of World War II. 

In practice, shinbutsu bunri was not a mere “separa¬ 
tion.” It defined what was “Buddhist” and what was 
“Shinto,” meaning that which was supposedly au¬ 
tochthonous in the religious world of the time. “Bud¬ 
dhist” elements (such as images with Buddhist flavor 
worshiped as the body of a kami, architectural elements, 
Buddhist scriptures offered to the kami, and so forth) 
were set apart and, in many cases, destroyed. “Shinto” 
elements, on the other hand, were systematized and 
“normalized.” Many local shrines were destroyed; the 
kami enshrined in several others were replaced by kami 
listed in the Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters), an early 
eighth-century text that had become the bible of the 
nativists. Sacerdotal houses that had been in charge of 
services to the kami in certain locales for several gen¬ 
erations were replaced by state-appointed officers who 
were followers of the nativist scholar Hirata Atsutane’s 
(1776-1843) brand of religious nationalism. Local rit¬ 
uals were replaced by authorized ceremonies that were 
related to a newly created cult for the emperor. People 
were forced to attend to new holidays that were related 
to state-sanctioned events. In this way, a new religion, 
supposedly autochthonous and with roots in a remote 
Japanese past before the arrival of Buddhism, was 
created and propagated among the people. After a few 
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years of prohibition, Buddhism reorganized itself as a 
religion that was concerned with funerals and the moral 
education of the citizens of the new Japanese state. 

Buddhist appropriation of Japanese 
local deities 

The Buddhist appropriation of local kami is not a typ¬ 
ically Japanese phenomenon: Local guardian gods and 
fertility gods are worshiped at Buddhist monasteries 
throughout Asia. Monastery gods are perhaps the orig¬ 
inal forms of adoption of local divinities in a Buddhist 
context. The interactions between Buddhism and lo¬ 
cal deities in Japan went through several phases, ac¬ 
cording to patterns that seem to be common to most 
Buddhist cultures. Japanese kami were first subjugated 
or converted to Buddhism, then transformed into 
dharma protectors, and finally organized in a hierar¬ 
chical structure, a phase that involved a redefinition of 
the place of the kami in the Buddhist cosmology as 
manifestations of buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

At first, local kami were envisioned by Buddhists as 
dangerous entities that needed to be saved from their 
deluded condition and guided toward enlightenment; 
this implied acts of subjugation or conversion. Two 
legends exemplify this stage well. One day in 763 the 
kami of Tado village is said to have manifested itself 
through an oracle and requested to be converted so as 
to be liberated from its kami condition. A Buddhist 
monastery ( jinguji ) was built in the area where the 
kami resided, and special services were held for the 
kami s salvation. Another tale reports how a giant tree, 
believed to be the abode of a kami, fell to the ground 
and rolled into a river, where it was carried by the cur¬ 
rent. Every time the tree was stranded, epidemics 
struck the area. Finally, a Buddhist monk cut the fallen 
tree into pieces and carved three images of the Bo- 
dhisattva Kannon (Avalokitesvara) out of them (one 
of these images is said to be the Kannon at Ishiya- 
madera near Kyoto). Immediately, the epidemics 
ceased and the images generated good fortune and 
miracles. In both tales local kami are described as dan¬ 
gerous, violent entities, and sources of calamity to the 
local people. In contrast, Buddhism is presented as a 
pacifying and ordering force. At a subsequent stage, 
converted kami turned into protectors of the Bud- 
dhadharma and guarantors of the peace and prosper¬ 
ity in their respective locales. Kami were also gradually 
organized into a hierarchical structure, with the deities 
of twenty-two imperially sponsored shrines at the top, 
regional shrines at the middle, and village shrines at 


the bottom. There were in addition various orders of 
local deities that granted particular kinds of protection. 

These stages (subjugation or conversion of local di¬ 
vinities, their inclusion within the Buddhist system as 
protectors, and their redefinition as manifestations of 
sacred, translocal Buddhist entities) are usually pre¬ 
sented as moments in a linear process of evolution, but 
it is important to emphasize that in practice they 
amounted to different modes of interaction rather than 
separate historical stages. As such they often over¬ 
lapped. A local kami could be seen as a manifestation 
of a buddha or a bodhisattva, but at the same time it 
functioned as the protector of a specific locale, and 
Buddhist rituals were performed in front of it to se¬ 
cure its salvation. 

The field of Japanese local deities and 
its complexity 

Kami are usually understood as local, autochthonous 
Japanese deities. They are often described in animistic 
terms as supernatural forces abiding in natural entities 
such as trees, rocks, mountains, and waterfalls. How¬ 
ever, the situation in premodern Japan was more com¬ 
plicated. Not all kami were animistic entities. In fact, 
scholars can identify a historical variety of kami, in¬ 
cluding royal deities, divinities of local clans (more or 
less related to royal deities), village spirits (which often 
had no name and no clearly defined shape), and im¬ 
ported deities (from India, Korea, and China). Royal 
deities, in particular those listed in the Kojiki and the 
early eighth-century Nihon shoki (Chronicles of Japan), 
were worshipped by the emperor as part of his sacer¬ 
dotal duties. Interestingly, Buddhism was largely 
unconcerned with those deities, except for the most im¬ 
portant ones among them—the kami of the Ise shrines. 
Japanese Buddhists devoted great efforts instead to do¬ 
mesticate and incorporate within their system local 
tutelary spirits. Clan divinities were largely treated as 
tutelary deities, and as such they were included in the 
Buddhist system in the ways discussed above. 

In premodern Japan there were a large number of 
local tutelary deities ( chinju ), ranging from household 
gods (such as the deities of the hearth), to village gods 
(such as paddy deities, ta no kami), to provincial and 
national protectors such as Hachiman, Kumano, Ka- 
suga, and Sann5. The sanctuaries of these gods were 
normally affiliated with major Buddhist institutions 
(such as the large monasteries in Nara and Kyoto), 
were sponsored by the royal court and local gentry, 
and were often centered in sacred mountains where 
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Shugendo mountain ascetics resided. In addition 
there were monastery gods ( garanjin , such as Idaten, 
the son of Siva, but also arhats) and dharma protec¬ 
tors ( gohojin ), even though this distinction was, in 
most cases, purely theoretical. These orders of deities 
were not clearly distinguished and, in practice, they of¬ 
ten overlapped. The case of Nichira is particularly in¬ 
teresting. Originally a Korean general who became the 
tutelary deity of Mount Atago, which was considered 
a Japanese manifestation of bodhisattva Jizo (Ksiti- 
garbha), Nichira came to be treated as an arhat. The 
name Nichira was interpreted as an abbreviation for 
the Japanese words nichi from Nippon (Japan) and ra 
from rakan (arhat). Arhats were the protectors of some 
Zen monasteries in Japan. 

As the case of Nichira indicates, not all kami were 
autochthonous, or originally Japanese. Buddhist 
priests brought to Japan deities from India, Korea, and 
China. Some of them were quickly “naturalized” and 
became very popular. Even today, many popular kami 
include foreign deities such as Benten (Sanskrit, Saras- 
vatl), Daikokuten (Sanskrit, Mahakaka), Shinra (Ko¬ 
rean, Silla), Myojin (probably of Korean origin), and 
other minor deities of Chinese origin related to yin- 
yang and polar star cults. In addition, new deities were 
created under the influence of Buddhism. The two 
most popular kami in modern times, Hachiman and 
Inari, were produced by Buddhist combinatory doc¬ 
trines and rituals. Hachiman, in particular, is said to 
have been the tutelary deity of a clan in southern Japan, 
but was recognized by the state in the eighth century 
as a great bodhisattva ( daibosatsu ) who promised to 
protect the country and ensure the diffusion of Bud¬ 
dhism there. He was also one of the protecting deities 
of the Todaiji, the largest monastery in Nara. Since 
then, he has always been one of the main protecting 
deities of Japan. 

Finally, premodern kami were usually not singular 
subjectivities, but plural entities that combined histor¬ 
ical human beings, deities from various places in Asia, 
and Buddhist supernatural beings. Hachiman, for ex¬ 
ample, is both a kami and a bodhisattva, a king and a 
holy being: He is the deified aspect of Emperor Ojin 
(who is said to have reigned in the late fourth to early 
fifth centuries) and at the same time a Japanese man¬ 
ifestation of Amida (Sanskrit, Amitabha), or, accord¬ 
ing to some sources, of Sakyamuni. Analogously, the 
kami Inari began as an agricultural spirit bringing pros¬ 
perity, later became the tutelary deity of the Fushimi 


area near Kyoto, and finally was envisioned as the 
Japanese manifestation of the Indian cannibal ogresses 
known as dakini. Inari is variously represented as an 
old man, a white fox, or a beautiful woman. 

With the development of increasingly complex hi¬ 
erarchies of protection and classification of divinities, 
we also see the formation of new interpretations about 
their functions and their modes of interaction with hu¬ 
man beings. In general, buddhas and bodhisattvas were 
in charge of supramundane benefits (such as better re¬ 
births and ultimate salvation), whereas the kami dealt 
specifically with worldly benefits and material pros¬ 
perity. Furthermore, buddhas were normally benevo¬ 
lent, whereas the kami were in charge of punishing 
those who did not respect the deities. However, in 
medieval Japan a more nuanced vision developed, ac¬ 
cording to which buddhas and kami together admin¬ 
ister punishments against their enemies. On the other 
hand, in some cases, such as in certain Shinto esoteric 
rituals, the kami provided a form of soteriology. In ad¬ 
dition, refusal to worship the kami was considered a 
subversive act by the establishment and a revolution¬ 
ary act by reform movements. In this way, the struc¬ 
ture of the Buddhist pantheon was directly connected 
with visions of social order and morality. 

Japanese kami as manifestations of Buddhist 
sacred beings 

Buddhism interacted with Japanese deities in a way 
that finds no equivalent in most other Buddhist cul¬ 
tures (though there are very few comparative studies 
of Buddhist interactions with local deities). Around the 
eleventh to twelfth centuries, kami began to be envi¬ 
sioned as Japanese manifestations (Japanese, gongen; 
Sanskrit, avatara) of bodhisattvas or other deities of 
the Indian pantheon brought to Japan by Buddhism. 
The capacity of manifesting themselves in many forms 
is a feature of the gods of classical Indian mythology 
that was later attributed also to buddhas and bod¬ 
hisattvas; in Japan, this feature was used to explain the 
status of the kami. This logic of manifestation was 
commonly defined as honji suijaku and wako dojin. The 
term honji suijaku (literally, “the original ground and 
its traces”) was originally used by the Chinese Tiantai 
patriarch Zhiyi (538-597) in his exegesis of the Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). According to 
Zhiyi, the first fourteen chapters of the scripture con¬ 
tain the provisional “trace-teaching” of the historical 
Buddha, whereas the final fourteen chapters are the ul¬ 
timate “original teaching” of the eternal Buddha. In 
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medieval Japan, honji suijaku was employed to mean 
that Indian and Buddhist entities constitute the “orig¬ 
inal ground” (honji) of their Japanese manifestations 
as local kami, defined as “traces” (suijaku). 

The expression wako dojin (literally, “to soften one’s 
radiance and become the same as dust”) can originally 
be found in the Chinese classic Daode jing (The Way 
and Its Power), where it refers to the way in which the 
Dao, the supreme principle, manifests itself in the 
world. The idea here is that the supreme principles (in 
this case, buddhas and bodhisattvas) cannot show their 
true forms in this world, but require a “coarsening” 
that makes them understandable to human beings. The 
“coarse” forms of buddhas and bodhisattvas were, of 
course, those of the Japanese kami. The underlying im¬ 
plication of both these expressions, as explained by sev¬ 
eral medieval texts, was that the Japanese people are 
too difficult to convert and too ignorant to understand 
buddhas and bodhisattvas in their “normal” forms. 
Therefore, they require rough manifestations to guide 
them to salvation. For example, according to honji sui¬ 
jaku logic, the sun goddess Amaterasu was envisioned 
as a manifestation of Mahavairocana, the universal 
Buddha of esoteric Buddhism; Hachiman was a man¬ 
ifestation of Amitabha; and so forth. 

The idea that Japanese deities were local manifesta¬ 
tions of translocal deities proved enormously produc¬ 
tive. By the fifteenth century, some Buddhist authors 
were arguing that the kami were in fact the primary, 
original forms of divine beings, while buddhas and 
bodhisattvas were Indian local manifestations of these 
original Japanese models. This reversal of dominant 
Buddhist ideas was at the basis of a new Shinto move¬ 
ment, of a strong nativist character, that stressed the 
superiority of all things Japanese against imported cul¬ 
tural elements. The center of this nativist reversal of the 
honji suijaku paradigm was the Yoshida shrine in Kyo¬ 
to. Its priest, Yoshida Kanetomo (1435-1511), had col¬ 
lected a number of doctrines and rituals about the kami, 
mostly related to the then dominant esoteric Buddhism 
(mikkyd ), and tried to establish his own tradition by 
getting rid of the most visible Buddhist features. Grad¬ 
ually, the Yoshida tradition became the point of refer¬ 
ence for nativist thinkers, anti-Buddhists, and kami 
priests disgruntled with the Buddhist establishment still 
dominating their shrines. These were the people and 
the groups that contributed to the constitution of a 
Shinto discourse as distinct from Buddhism during the 
Edo period in a process whose final stage was the early 
Meiji separation of Shinto from Buddhism. 


However, in medieval Japan not all kami were con¬ 
sidered manifestations of Indian sacred entities. In the 
second half of the Kamakura period (1192-1333), the 
kami were divided into three categories that were based 
on ORIGINAL ENLIGHTENMENT (HONGAKU) thought: (1) 
kami of original enlightenment, such as Amaterasu of 
Ise; (2) kami of nonenlightenment (fukaku), such as 
the violent kami of Izumo shrine; and (3) kami of ac¬ 
quired enlightenment (shikaku), such as Hachiman. 
Even though this classification was probably devised 
to enhance the status of the Ise shrines and their deities, 
it is interesting to note that the kami are here thought 
to embody modalities of Buddhist soteriology and that 
some of them represent an obscure realm of ignorance 
and violence untouched by Buddhism. 

This latter point was further developed during the 
Kamakura period when authors began to define a dis¬ 
tinction between “provisional deities” (gonsha) and 
“true deities” (jissha). Whereas provisional deities were 
considered to be benevolent, true deities were de¬ 
scribed as violent and dangerous entities that threat¬ 
ened the peace and security of local people. This 
distinction indicates that in medieval Japan divinities 
still existed that had not been integrated within the 
Buddhist system and that were described as chaotic 
forces (much as local deities before the arrival of Bud¬ 
dhism). The attitude of the Buddhists toward true 
deities was complex. Some warned local people not to 
worship them, since they were outside of Buddhism 
and therefore were irrelevant to the process of salva¬ 
tion; others suggested that these deities should be pro¬ 
pitiated, while still others argued that human beings 
could not easily tell the difference between one cate¬ 
gory of deities and the other, and it was thus best to 
worship them all. 

Esoteric Buddhism and kami cults 

Honji suijaku and original enlightenment (hongaku) 
were essential parts of premodern Japanese esoteric 
Buddhism (mikkyd), especially in its configuration 
known as exoteric-esoteric (kenmitsu) Buddhism. 
In fact, esoteric Buddhism played a fundamental role 
in the transformation of the kami and their inclusion 
within the Buddhist cosmology and salvation process. 
In particular, esoteric Buddhist MANDALA provided an 
important model for the systematization of the realm 
of sacred beings in Japan. The external sector of the 
Womb Mandala (taizokai mandara) contains a num¬ 
ber of non-Buddhist divinities ranging from Brahma, 
Siva, and Indra, to more animistic entities such as the 
gods of fire, water, and wind, and violent spirits and 
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demons (yaksa). These divinities constituted the tem¬ 
plate for the organization of the premodern Japanese 
pantheon: As part of mandala they were provisional 
manifestations of the Buddha, and therefore entitled 
to a place in the Buddhist cosmos. In other words, Bud¬ 
dhism provided in Japan a new and broader cosmo¬ 
logical framework in which to insert all (or most) 
forms of local sacred entities. During the Middle Ages, 
furthermore, mandalas were also used as conceptual 
models to represent the sacred space of kami shrines. 
In these images, the kami are usually represented both 
as “traces” ( suijaku ) with their earthly forms (animals, 
human beings) and as “original grounds” ( honji ), that 
is, buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

Esoteric Buddhism also influenced doctrines and 
rituals concerning the kami. Several schools of esoteric 
Shinto teachings developed at major cult sites, such as 
the Ise outer shrine, Hie shrine (affiliated with the 
Tendai monastery Enryakuji), and the Shingon 
monastery Omiwadera (or Daigorinji). They all dis¬ 
cussed issues of the honji suijaku paradigm, each from 
its own sectarian perspective and with its own Bud¬ 
dhist vocabulary. At the same time, these centers also 
developed a vast body of esoteric rituals dealing with 
the kami. Especially significant among them were ini¬ 
tiation rituals on kami matters (jingi kanjo or shinto 
kanjo), directly modeled on esoteric initiation rituals 
(denbo kanjo), but also rituals for specific professions 
(e.g., carpenters, merchants, farmers) involving deities 
of the honji suijaku universe. In this respect, the pre¬ 
viously discussed Yoshida tradition has a particular po¬ 
sition in that it absorbed several elements from esoteric 
Buddhism (such as the goma fire ceremony and the 
notion of originals and traces), but developed them in 
an anti-Buddhist direction. 

See also: Cosmology; Folk Religion, Japan; Ghosts and 
Spirits; Japanese Royal Family and Buddhism; Local 
Divinities and Buddhism; Meiji Buddhist Reform; 
Shingon Buddhism, Japan; Shugendo; Space, Sacred 
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SHOBOGENZO 

Shobogenzo (Treasury of the Eye of the True Dharma) 
is a collection of essays, in several premodern redac¬ 
tions, by the early Japanese Zen monk Dogen 
(1200-1253). The title, which denotes the Chan 
school (Japanese, Zen) tradition, derives from an ex¬ 
pression indicating the awakening traditionally said to 
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have been transmitted by the Buddha Sakyamuni to 
his disciple Mahakasyapa. 

Carl Bielefeldt 


SHOTOKU, PRINCE (TAISHI) 

Prince Shotoku ( taishi , 574-622) was a semilegendary 
prince who from the earliest stages of Japanese history 
has been revered as a cultural hero, as a Buddhist 
patron, as a civilizing ruler, and as a Japanese incar¬ 
nation either of the Chinese Tiantai school monk 
Huisi (Japanese, Eshi; 515-577) or of the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. The earliest written accounts (dating 
from the eighth century) credit Shotoku with master¬ 
ing Buddhism and Confucianism under the tutorage 
of the Korean teachers Hyeja (Japanese, Eji) and 
Kakka (Japanese, Kakuka); serving as regent for his 
aunt, Suiko (r. 593-628); establishing a system of 
twelve court ranks to replace ranks based on familial 
status; composing a Seventeen Article Constitution that 
expresses basic governmental ideals along with pious 
Buddhist and Confucian sentiments; constructing stat¬ 
ues of the Four Heavenly Kings ( shi tenno, gods of the 
four directions who protect Buddhist kingdoms); as 
well as lecturing on or authoring commentaries on 
three Mahayana Buddhist scriptures: the Lotus Sutra 
(SaddharmapundarIka-sutra; Japanese, Hokekyd), 
the Vimalaklrtinirdesa (Yuimagyd ), and Queen Srimdla 
Sutra {Shomangyo). Significantly, the central figure of 
the Vimalakirti Sutra is a wise layman (like Shbtoku), 
and the central figure of the Queen Srimdla Sutra is a 
female ruler (like Suiko). In addition, many Buddhist 
temples important in early Japanese history tradition¬ 
ally have claimed Shotoku as their founding patron. 
These temples include Shitennoji, Gangoji (also 
known as Hokoji or Asukadera), Horyuji, Chuguji, 
and countless others. These claims helped to legitimate 
the strong relationship between the royal court and in¬ 
stitutional Buddhism throughout most of premodern 
Japanese history. Moreover, reverence for Shotoku 
played a significant role in the lives of many subse¬ 
quent Japanese Buddhist leaders, such as Saicho 
(767-822) and Shinran (1173-1263). 

In modern times Shotoku has been promoted as a 
paradigm of ideal Japanese virtues, especially those of 
harmony ( wa ), nationalism, and a strong imperial rule. 
The prominence afforded him by many modern text¬ 
book accounts of ancient Japan can sometimes foster 
a one-dimensional view of the complex process by 
which the early Japanese state emerged. 


See also: Horyuji and Todaiji; Japanese Royal Family 

and Buddhism; Kingship; Nationalism and Buddhism 
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SHUGENDO 

Shugendo is a syncretistic Japanese Buddhist tradition 
of mountain ascetic practices that incorporates ele¬ 
ments from shamanism, indigenous Japanese folk be¬ 
liefs concerning mountains and spirits of the dead, and 
Daoist magic. The word Shugendo literally translates as 
“the way of cultivating supernatural power.” Its prac¬ 
titioners are known as yamabushi (those who “lie 
down” in the mountains) or shugenja (ascetics, or 
“those who cultivate power”). Although their role has 
evolved and changed over the years, these figures were 
expected to accumulate religious power by undergoing 
severe ascetic practices in the mountains, such as fast¬ 
ing, meditating, reciting spells or Buddhist texts, sit¬ 
ting under waterfalls, gathering firewood, abstaining 
from water, hanging over cliffs to “weigh” one’s sins, 
retiring in solitary confinement to caves, and per¬ 
forming rituals such as fire ceremonies. Shugenja then 
drew on this power to provide services, such as guid¬ 
ing pilgrims, performing religious rites, and demon¬ 
strating superhuman feats like walking on fire, as well 
as divination, exorcism, and prayers. 
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Historical development and characteristics 

In pre-Buddhist Japan, religious activities included 
shamanistic trances, communication with spirits, and 
festivals and rites celebrating the descent of the agri¬ 
cultural deities from the mountains in the spring and 
their return to the mountains after the autumn har¬ 
vest. Mountains were also believed to be the residence 
of the dead. As Buddhism was being assimilated into 
Japanese society in the sixth century (if not earlier), as¬ 
cetics entered mountainous areas to undergo religious 
austerities. These persons were not always Buddhist 
monks, but included an assortment of solitary hermits, 
diviners, exorcists, “unordained” Buddhist specialists 
(nbasoku ), and wandering religious figures ( hijiri ). The 
most famous of these was En-no-Gyoja (En the As¬ 
cetic, also known as En-no-Ozunu; ca. seventh cen¬ 
tury), a prototypical ascetic with shamanic powers and 
the semilegendary founder of Shugendo, stories of 
whose activities are in evidence at almost every moun¬ 
tainous area with an ascetic tradition. 

By the early Heian period (ninth century) many 
Buddhist ascetics, especially those associated with the 
tantric schools, entered Mount Hiei and Mount Koya 
(the headquarters of the Tendai and Shingon Buddhist 
schools), as well as other mountains such as Mount 
Kimbu in the Yoshino region. Various mountainous 
areas throughout Japan developed their own tradi¬ 
tions, among them Hakusan and Mount Fuji in cen¬ 
tral Japan, the Haguro peaks in the north, Mount 
Ishizuchi in Shikoku, and Mount Hiko in Kyushu. 
Each had its own religious history, its own set of deities, 
its own web of associations with other sacred sites, and 
its own community of Shugendo practitioners. Shu- 
genja from these areas performed religious services and 
guided pilgrims to popular sacred sites like Mitake and 
Kumano. These shugenja gradually became organized 
by the middle of the Heian period (tenth century), usu¬ 
ally in connection with the pilgrimages of retired em¬ 
perors and aristocrats. In time its institutional 
structure formed two major pillars: the Honzan-ha 
headquartered at Shogo-in and affiliated with Tendai 
Buddhism, and the Tozan-ha headquartered at Kofu- 
kuji and Daigoji and affiliated with Shingon Bud¬ 
dhism. In this way the older shamanistic and mountain 
ascetic practices were incorporated within the teach¬ 
ings and practices of tantric Buddhism, and Shugendo 
came to represent a large portion of the dominant syn- 
cretistic worldview of medieval Japan. In the early 
modern period (lasting from the seventeenth century 
to the nineteenth century) the role of most shugenja 
shifted from that of ascetic wanderer to that of some¬ 


one settled in a local society as oshi (teacher) or kitoshi 
(a diviner who offers “prayers”). 

Today Shugendo represents only a shadow of its for¬ 
mer self, though Shugendo-related activities, such as 
the kaihogyd Tendai practice of “circumambulating the 
peaks” on Mount Hiei and Shugendo-influenced ritu¬ 
als and activities in some of the new religious move¬ 
ments of Japan, are still practiced. A syncretistic mix 
of traditions, Shugendo was outlawed in the late nine¬ 
teenth century as part of the attempt by the Japanese 
government to “purify” Shinto of its “foreign” ele¬ 
ments. Shugendo specialists were forced to identify 
themselves either as Buddhist monks or Shinto priests. 
With the postwar declaration of religious freedom in 
the second half of the 1940s, Shugendo organizations 
recovered their independence and many activities, 
such as the Yoshino-Kumano pilgrimage along the 
Omine range and the seasonal retreats at Haguro, have 
been revived by their former institutional centers. 

Buddhist aspects of Shugendo 

Buddhist aspects of Shugendo are reflected in its doc¬ 
trinal and ethical teachings, rituals, cosmology, and 
ascetic practices. These are based mainly on tantric 
Buddhism as it evolved in the Tendai and Shingon tra¬ 
ditions in Japan. Examples include the reinterpretation 
of traditional Buddhist categories, such as the ten 
realms of existence (from hell to Buddha) and the six 
paramita (perfections), in terms of the physical and 
spiritual progress made by ascetics as they advance 
through the mountain trails and trials. Fire ceremonies 
(goma ) and other Buddhist rituals also underwent 
transformation. Cosmological and symbolic signifi¬ 
cance was assigned to Shugendo geographical sites 
based on the configuration of the womb realm 
(taizokai ) and diamond realm ( kongokai ) mandalas. 
In this way the mountains came to be identified with 
the body of the cosmic Buddha Mahavairocana 
(Japanese, Dainichi), and entering the mountains took 
on the added meaning of becoming integrated with the 
Buddha and attaining enlightenment. The belief that 
buddhahood can be attained within this life is a cen¬ 
tral tenet of Shugendo faith and a major goal of its 
practice. Traditional Buddhist and Buddhist-like fig¬ 
ures (buddhas, bodhisattvas, and guardian deities) 
were incorporated into Shugendo worship, along with 
completely new figures. Especially important is Fudo 
(mydo; the unmovable), a fiery and angry looking 
representation of the role of the cosmic Buddha in de¬ 
stroying the passionate afflictions of this world. Fun¬ 
damental Buddhist practices such as meditation 
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(seated, walking, or otherwise on the move) and the 
recitation of sutras belong to the basic activities of 
Shugendo. Thus, while it is misleading to speak of 
Shugendo only in terms of Buddhism, its adherents 
consider themselves Buddhists and it is not inaccurate 
to consider it part of the Buddhist tradition. 

See also: Japan; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism; 
Space, Sacred 
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SHWEDAGON 

According to Burmese accounts the Shwedagon 
pagoda was constructed in 585 b.c.e. It has since been, 
and is still being, much embellished. Successive Mon 
and Burmese kings and queens added their weights in 
gold to the spire as it rose higher and higher through 
the centuries. The finial or hti is encrusted with enor¬ 
mous rubies and diamonds. The Shwedagon finally 
reached its present height of 326 feet in the fifteenth 
century under the patronage of the Pegu queen Shin 
Sawbu. According to tradition, the Buddha gave eight 
of his hairs to two Mon merchants who returned to 
their land and dedicated the pagoda. The Shwedagon 
is now the most famous shrine in Burma and truly a 
wonder of the world. Best visited at night, one enters 
another world of gilded spires and tinkling bells, flick¬ 
ering candles, and reverberating gongs. 


The pagoda rises from the 190-foot high Dagon Hill 
and has four main entrances—one to each cardinal 
point—with long covered stairs, commanded at their 
feet by giant chinthe lions, and lined with pagoda shops 
selling flowers and religious paraphernalia. The south 
and east stairs have been remodeled recently. The main 
terrace was leveled by the Pegu kings in the fifteenth 
century; it covers fourteen acres and is paved with mar¬ 
ble slabs. The main stupa has a circumference of 1,421 
feet; the base is octagonal, each side lined with eight 
subsidiary stupas for a total of sixty-four. At each cor¬ 
ner is a manothiha or sphinx. Octagonal terraces rise 
for eighty feet; only one terrace above the main plat¬ 
form is accessible, and only to monks and male Bud¬ 
dhists. Above these are the circular bands that rise to 
the hti finial. 

Opposite the covered zaung-dan (stair halls) are the 
four principal shrines dedicated to each of the four 
buddhas who have manifested themselves during the 
present eon. Filling the platform are several hundred 
shrines and temples, mostly dating from the colonial 
period and Rangoon’s development as a mercantile 
capital. There are shrines erected by various merchant 
guilds, including the Chinese Buddhist Community. A 
fire in 1931 destroyed many of these pavilions and they 
were subsequently rebuilt. There are many fine exam¬ 
ples of traditional wood carving. Surrounding the main 
stupa are planetary shrines for the days of the week 
with their corresponding animals. There are countless 
other shrines, statues, and symbolic objects on site. Di¬ 
vine beasts are everywhere, as are nats (spirits). The 
Maha Ghanta, a great bell cast by King Singu in 1779, 
is especially notable. It weighs twenty-three tons, has 
a diameter of over six feet, and stands seven feet high. 
In 1825 the British attempted to send the bell to Lon¬ 
don as booty, but while loading it onto a ship it fell 
into the Rangoon River and was abandoned there. 
Later an association of pious Burmese salvaged it from 
the riverbed and were allowed to replace it in the 
Shwedagon. There is another larger bell, the Mahati- 
sadda Ghanta, that weighs forty tons; it was donated 
by King Tharawaddy in 1848 and is the second-largest 
bell in Burma. 

See also: Monastic Architecture; Myanmar; Myanmar, 
Buddhist Art in; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in 
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SIKSANANDA 

Siksananda (652-710), a native of Khotan, was one of 
the major translators of Mahayana sutras into Chi¬ 
nese. Conversant with both Mahayana and mainstream 
Buddhist scriptures, as well as with non-Buddhist texts, 
Siksananda came to China with a complete set of the 
Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka-sutra, Flower Garland Sutra) 
in Sanskrit after learning that Empress Wu (r. 690- 
705) had sent envoys to Khotan to search for the San¬ 
skrit edition of the scripture and its translators. Under 
Empress Wu’s auspices, Siksananda joined the trans¬ 
lation team that undertook the translation and re¬ 
translation of nineteen Mahayana scriptures, including 
the Huayan jing and the Lanka vat ara-sutra ( Dis¬ 
course of the Descent into Lanka). The newly translated 
Huayan jing, completed in 699 in a total of eighty fas¬ 
cicles, was said to be a literal translation, closer in both 
style and language to Buddhabhadra’s sixty-fascicle 
translation from the early fifth century than to the 
more recent translation of Xuanzang (ca. 600-664). 

In 704 Empress Wu allowed Siksananda to return 
to Khotan, but he was summoned back to Chang’an 
in 708. Zhongzong (r. 705-710), then the reigning em¬ 
peror, and all the monks in the capital greeted Sik¬ 
sananda at Kaiyuan Gate with banners and parasols. 
Apparently in poor health at this time, Siksananda was 
unable to take on any additional translation assign¬ 
ments and died in 710 at the age of fifty-nine. His body 
was cremated and his remains were escorted back to 
Khotan. His followers built a seven-story pagoda at the 
cremation site and named it “Pagoda of the Trepitaka 
Huayan” to commemorate him. 

See also: Kumarajlva; Paramartha 
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SILENT ILLUMINATION CHAN. See Mozhao 

Chan (Silent Illumination Chan) 


SILK ROAD 

Buddhism spread from India to Central Asia and 
China via an overland network of major and minor 
routes popularly called the Silk Road. This network 
connected Buddhist centers in Northwest India, west¬ 
ern Central Asia, the Tarim basin, and China during 
the first millennium c.E. In the broadest sense, the silk 
routes extended from China to the Mediterranean, in¬ 
corporating routes through Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Iran. Primary routes in western Central Asia ran 
through Margiana and the Oxus River (Amu Darya) 
valley, reached Bactria in northern Afghanistan or 
branched northward to Sogdiana, and continued to the 
Tarim basin in eastern Central Asia. Capillary routes 
through the Karakoram mountains in northern Pak¬ 
istan directly linked the silk routes of eastern Central 
Asia with the major arteries for trade and travel in 
Northwest India. Northern and southern routes 
around the Tarim basin rejoined at Dunhuang, the 
westernmost outpost of the Chinese empire, and pro¬ 
ceeded through the Gansu corridor to central China. 

The transmission of Buddhism from India to Cen¬ 
tral Asia and China corresponded with the develop¬ 
ment of the silk routes as channels for intercultural 
exchanges. Chinese contacts with the “Western Re¬ 
gions” ( Xi-yu ) of Central and South Asia expanded 
during the Han dynasty (206 b.c.e.-220 c.e.). By 111 
b.c.e., the Han controlled the Gansu corridor to Dun¬ 
huang, and garrisons and irrigated agricultural oases 
around the Tarim basin were established in the first 
century b.c.e. Although Chinese control of these areas 
fluctuated, prosperous trade in luxury items (includ¬ 
ing silk) and dynamic cultural exchanges continued. 

Chinese historical chronicles of the Han period re¬ 
fer to the gradual migration of Yuezhi nomads from 
the area around Dunhuang through the Tarim basin 
to Bactria in the second century B.C.E. The Kushans, a 
branch of the Yuezhi, advanced from Bactria across the 
Hindu Kush into Northwest India in the first century 
C.E. By the second century c.e. during the reign of 
Kanishka, the Kushan empire controlled the routes 
that connected northern India with the silk routes. 
Kushan control accelerated economic and cultural 
contacts and stimulated the movement of Buddhism 
beyond South Asia to Central Asia and China. 
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Translators of early Chinese Buddhist texts came to 
China from western Central Asia and Northwest India 
via the silk routes. An Shigao, Lokaksema, and other 
Parthian, Sogdian, and Indian translators arrived in 
Luoyang beginning in the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury c.E. Buddhist monasteries emerged near irrigated 
oases at Khotan, Kucha, Turfan, and Dunhuang on the 
northern and southern branches of the silk routes dur¬ 
ing the third to fifth centuries C.E. Certain scholarly 
monks, including Dharmaraksa (ca. 233-310 c.E.) 
from Dunhuang and Kumarajiva (350-409/413 C.E.) 
from Kucha, came directly from Buddhist centers in 
the Tarim basin. Many anonymous monks who trav¬ 
eled between India and China along the silk routes 
were responsible for the transmission of Buddhism 
outside the monastic community. Chinese pilgrims to 
India returned with manuscripts, relics, and stories 
about sacred places in the Buddhist heartland. Faxian 
(ca. 337-418 C.E.) and Xuanzang (ca. 600-664 c.E.) 
were the most famous Chinese pilgrims; their accounts 
contain valuable details about social political, and re¬ 
ligious conditions in Central Asia and India. 

Stupas (reliquaries), cave paintings, and manu¬ 
scripts discovered by Aurel Stein and other explorers 
in the early twentieth century illustrate the role of the 
Silk Road as a path for the expansion of Buddhism. 
Stupas at Buddhist sites on the southern route in the 
Tarim basin adopted architectural features from 
Northwest India. A Gandharl manuscript of the 
Dharmapada (Pali, Dhammapada) from Khotan and 


approximately one thousand KharosthI documents 
from Niya, Endere, and Loulan show that the Gan¬ 
dharl language continued to be used along the south¬ 
ern silk route until the fourth century c.E. Numerous 
Buddhist paintings in caves along the northern silk 
route display close stylistic affinities with the art of 
Gandhara, western Central Asia, and Iran, while oth¬ 
ers incorporate Chinese and Turkish elements. The 
distribution of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from 
the second to sixth centuries C.E. indicates that Bud¬ 
dhist centers along the northern silk route were gen¬ 
erally affiliated with mainstream Buddhist schools 
(particularly the Sarvastivada), but the Mahayana tra¬ 
dition was prevalent in southern silk route centers such 
as Khotan. After the sixth century, Buddhist literature 
was written in Central Asian vernacular languages, in¬ 
cluding Khotanese Saka, Tocharian, Sogdian, Uighur, 
Tibetan, and Mongolian. Buddhist artistic and literary 
traditions continued to flourish in Central Asia along 
with Zoroastrian, Manichaean, and Nestorian Christ¬ 
ian traditions in the middle to late first millennium C.E. 

Despite this historical legacy, with the exception of 
the surviving Buddhist traditions in Tibet and Mongo¬ 
lia, Buddhism disappeared from the Silk Road regions 
of Central Asia as these areas gradually Islamicized in 
the second millennium C.E. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Central Asia; Central Asia, 
Buddhist Art in; China; Gandharl, Buddhist Literature 
in; India, Northwest; Languages; Pilgrimage 
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SINHALA, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Sinhala is the language of 72 percent of the population 
of Sri Lanka. Sinhala is considered part of the Indo- 
European family of languages, but recent scholarship 
has revealed a strong Dravidian influence as well. No 
written documents exist of the period before the com¬ 
ing of Buddhism in the third century B.C.E.; with Bud¬ 
dhism, a written literature developed. The earliest 
extant records are cave and rock inscriptions in a 
Brahml script dating from around 200 B.C.E., which 
list the names of Buddhist donors who supported cave 
dwelling monks. This connection between the lan¬ 
guage and the religion, established very early, gave rise 
over time to a vigorous Buddhist literature. 

As far back as the first century b.c.e., Buddhist 
monks at Aluvihare in central Sri Lanka committed 
Buddhist texts to writing. Monasteries quickly devel¬ 


oped into centers of literary and intellectual activity, 
and a substantial collection of religious works, com¬ 
mentaries, exegetical writings, and historical records 
appeared in Pali, Sanskrit, and the local vernacular. 
Most of the early works have not survived, but schol¬ 
ars know of their existence from references in later 
texts and from rock inscriptions. The only extant 
works from before the eighth century C.E. are the his¬ 
torical chronicles the Dlpavamsa (fourth century C.E.), 
the Mahavamsa (sixth century c.e.), and its continua¬ 
tion the Culavamsa (twelfth century C.E.), which were 
all written in Pali, though based on records from the 
Sinhala. These chronicles, written by monks, consti¬ 
tute a chronology of Sinhala kings (from the time of 
the founder Vijaya to the time of the authors), their 
major victories and defeats, and their peacetime activ¬ 
ities, especially their meritorious deeds in support of 
Buddhism. The chronicles present a blend of histori¬ 
cal information, religious exhortation, and political 
nationalism, all done with remarkable literary skill, 
thus constituting a record of what the authors per¬ 
ceived as the establishing of a Buddhist nation on the 
island of Sri Lanka. 

The evidence of the chronicles, and references in 
later works and inscriptions, all suggest the existence 
of a flourishing literary tradition, even during this early 
period. Jayabahu Dharmakirti, writing in the thir¬ 
teenth century in his Nikayasamgrahaya (Collection of 
Writings on the Books of the Doctrine), lists the names 
of twenty-eight monks and nine lay writers well known 
for composing religious works, commentaries, glos¬ 
saries, translations, and other works between the fifth 
and thirteenth centuries. Unfortunately, all that re¬ 
mains from the first to eighth centuries C.E. are graf¬ 
fiti poems on the mirror wall of the rock fortress at 
Sigiriya. These short casual scribbles of visitors to Si- 
giriya between the seventh and ninth centuries c.e. 
(many of whom included their names and identities) 
do not represent the major literary tradition of the 
time. However, their skill and verve indicate the wide¬ 
spread nature and vitality of a tradition where soldiers, 
artisans, monks, and women (in addition to more tra¬ 
ditional scholars) could all write poems. 

Sinhala literature from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries was strongly influenced by the classical court 
literature of India. The major Sinhala poetical works 
of the period are the Muvadevavata (The Story of the 
Bodhisattva’s Birth as King Mukhadeva, [twelfth cen¬ 
tury]), the Sasadavata (The Story of the Bodhisattva’s 
Birth as a Hare, [twelfth century]), and the Kavsilumina 
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(The Crown Jewel of Poetry), attributed to King 
Parakramabahu II (thirteenth century). These works 
are classical in style, and present stories of the past 
births of the Buddha. 

The oldest extant prose work in Sinhala is on 
rhetoric, the Siyabaslakara (The Ornaments of One’s 
Language), ascribed to King Sena I (r. 832-851). The 
Dhampiyatuva gatapadaya (Commentary on the Blessed 
Doctrine), a commentary on words and phrases in the 
Pali Dhammapada, was composed in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. The Sikhavalanda {The Mark of Sign of the Pre¬ 
cepts) and Sikhavalanda vinisa {An Examination of the 
Signs of the Precepts), a summary of precepts on priestly 
discipline, also belong to this period. 

Sinhala prose works from the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries can be described as “intermediate 
texts.” Though still classical in form they were closer 
in idiom to the spoken vernacular. The Saddhama- 
ratnavaliya {The Jewel Garland of the True Doctrine) 
by the monk Dharmasena, the Amavatura (The Nec¬ 
tar Flow or The Flowing Nectar [of the Doctrine] ) and 
Dharmapradlpikava {The Light of the Doctrine) by the 
monk Gurulugomi, the Butsarana {The Protection [or 
Refuge] of the Buddha) by Vidyacakravarti, the Sinhala 
Thupavamsa {The Chronicle of the Stupas), the Dal- 
adasirita {An Account of the Tooth Relic [of the Bud¬ 
dha]), the Pujavaliya (The Garland of Worship), the 
Pansiya Panas Jdtaka Pota {The Book of Five Hundred 
and Fifty Birth Stories [of the Buddha]), the monk 
Vldagama Maitreya’s Budugunalamkaraya {An Elabo¬ 
ration of the Buddha’s Virtues), and the Lovada samgra- 
haya {A Collection of Writings for the Betterment of the 
World) all belong to this tradition. They are Buddhist 
works intended for the edification of ordinary people 
and so had the flavor and style of popular sermons. 
Works on rhetoric, such as the Sidat Samgarava {A Col¬ 
lection of Writings on Grammar), the Siyabas lakuna 
{The Marks or Signs of One’s Language), and the Dan- 
dyalamkara sanna {Commentary on Dandin’s Theory of 
Alamkara) and works on prosody, such as the Elu- 
sandas lakuna {The Mark of Signs of the Original Sin¬ 
hala [elu]), were also composed during this period. 

If the thirteenth century saw a flowering of Sinhala 
prose literature, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
saw a flowering of poetry as the process of seculariza¬ 
tion that had begun with prose continued into poetry. 
These Sinhala poems were written by monks using 
Buddhist themes, but they were modeled on classical 
Sanskrit court literature and thus became more secu¬ 
lar in content. The most famous of a spate of sandesa 


(message poems) from this period were the Salalihini 
sandesaya {The Message Poem Carried by the Salalihini 
Bird) and the Parevi sandesaya {The Message Poem Car¬ 
ried by the Pigeon) by the monk Totagamuve Sri 
Rahula, who also wrote the Kavyasekhera {The Crown 
of Poetry). Two other well-known writers of the age 
were the monk Vidagama Maitreya, who wrote the 
Budugunalamkaraya, and the monk Vetteve, who 
wrote the Guttila Kavya {The Poem of Guttila). In¬ 
creasing secularization resulted in a shift away from 
the earlier heavy Sanskritization of the language. 

Unfortunately, Sinhala literary and linguistic cre¬ 
ativity was short lived. The arrival of Western Euro¬ 
pean powers and subsequent colonial conquest by the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British in succession from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth centuries resulted in a period 
of decadence in Sinhala literature. The only poet of sig¬ 
nificance during the sixteenth century was Alagiya- 
vanna Mohottala, who wrote the Kusa Jdtaka {The Story 
of the Birth of the Bodhisattva as King Kusa), the Da- 
hamsonda kavya {The Poem on the Good Doctrine), the 
Subhdsita {Auspicious Thoughts), and some panegyrics. 

In the mid-eighteenth century there was a brief lit¬ 
erary and religious revival in the central kingdom of 
Kandy, which had not yet been conquered by West¬ 
ern powers. It was spearheaded by the monk Welivi- 
tiye Saranakara, and produced a considerable body of 
work in Pali, Sanskrit, and Sinhala. This literary re¬ 
naissance was short lived, however; the British con¬ 
quered the entire island in 1815, colonial rule was 
established, and Sinhala language and literature be¬ 
came stagnant once again. 

When the first stirring of political nationalism oc¬ 
curred in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies it took the form of a literary and religious revival, 
and the long-standing Sri Lankan connection between 
religion, literature, and the national identity resur¬ 
faced. The phenomenal increase in literary activity was 
at first entirely religious, but eventually newer genres 
influenced by Western contact came to prominence, 
and a modern secular literature was born. 

See also: Pali, Buddhist Literature in; Sri Lanka 
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SKANDHA (AGGREGATE) 

According to Buddhist texts, the entire universe, in¬ 
cluding the individual, is made up of different phe¬ 
nomena (dharma). Although all these phenomena of 
existence are reduced to transitory entities by the the¬ 
ory of anatman (no-self), Buddhism classifies these 
phenomena into different categories, including the 
conventionally accepted concept of “person.” The 
three concepts of bases ( dyatana ), elements ( dhatu ), 
and aggregates (skandha; Pali, khandha) constitute dif¬ 
ferent schemes for classifying the various phenomena. 
Although the aggregates are nothing but a “convenient 
fiction,” the Buddha nevertheless made frequent use 
of the skandha when asked to explain the elements at 
work in the individual. 

According to this scheme, what is conventionally 
called a “person” can be understood in terms of five 
aggregates, the sum of which must not be mistaken for 
a permanent entity since beings are nothing but an 
amalgam of ever-changing phenomena. The five ag¬ 
gregates are variously translated as matter or form 
(rupa ); sensation, emotion, or feeling ( vedana); recog¬ 
nition or perception ( samjna ); karmic activity, forma¬ 
tion, force, or impulse (samskara); and consciousness 
( vijnana). Riipa is made of four primary elements ( ma- 
habhuta ): air, fire, water, and earth. It is also described 
as an amalgam of twenty-three secondary elements, 
which include the five sense organs, as well as their re¬ 
spective objects. Vedana, on the other hand, refers to 
the actual experience of the senses, always qualified as 


being either pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. The term 
samjna is assigned to the mental faculty that imposes 
categories upon the sensory stimuli, which interprets 
what is sensed. The fourth aggregate, samskara, is 
probably the hardest to grasp because of the various 
meanings associated with the term. It is a force, karmic 
energy, that generates all the other aggregates; the the¬ 
ory of pratItyasamutpada (dependent origina¬ 
tion), for example, stipulates that on account of 
samskara, vijnana and the other links of the chain 
emerge. Samskara can therefore be seen as the driving 
force, the fuel, or the energy that keeps the five aggre¬ 
gates bound together within the cycle of life and death 
(samsara). Samskara is not only a causal factor; its sig¬ 
nification includes everything that has been caused. 
Each of the five aggregates is therefore a samskara in 
the sense that it is conditioned. The last aggregate is 
vijnana (consciousness), the faculty responsible for ap¬ 
prehending what manifests itself through each of the 
six senses. 

As with each of the links of the theory of dependent 
origination, the five aggregates are mutually dependent 
on one another. They need to be perceived from a 
cyclical perspective, where the last ( vijnana) is a key 
factor in the emergence of the first (rupa). This causal 
process points to the everlasting cycle of samsara as 
opposed to nirvana, which, in the Theravada tradi¬ 
tion, is defined as a state totally devoid of the aggre¬ 
gates, beyond mind and matter. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Conscious¬ 
ness, Theories of; Dharma and Dharmas 
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SLAVERY 

The definition of the word slavery and the identifica¬ 
tion of terms such as Sanskrit dasa and corresponding 
vocabulary in other languages is contentious. If one 
understands the concept in terms of obligations, or 
power relations, however, slaves may be seen as those 
who owed obligations to many, but were owed few or 
none by others, thus avoiding the complications in¬ 
troduced by seeing slaves, as in classical law, as things 
(res). Of course, since the socioeconomic systems of 
different places and periods vary radically, it is impos¬ 
sible to generalize; in particular, the ties that many peo¬ 
ple in the premodern world had to the land meant that 
donations of property to Buddhist monasteries in¬ 
cluded the labor of those attached to that land. 
Whether or not such individuals are called serfs, their 
limited autonomy with respect to the state and to so¬ 
ciety is clear. In this sense, discussions of slavery can 
hardly be separated from those of land ownership or 
practices such as corvee labor, and in each case the 
whole complex must be investigated in light of the 
large-scale economic systems within which Buddhist 
institutions existed. 

While it is important to distinguish actual practices 
within Buddhist institutions from attitudes toward 
these practices as found in Buddhist literature, what 
can be said clearly is that there is almost no indication 
in any premodern Buddhist source, scriptural or doc¬ 
umentary, of opposition to, or reluctance to partici¬ 
pate in, institutions of slavery. It is true that the 
Buddhist monastic codes (vinaya) of all sects are 
unanimous in stipulating that it is not permissible to 
ordain a slave, but the reasons for doing so clearly lie 
not in any opposition to slavery but rather in the well- 
recognized reluctance of the Buddhist communities to 
interfere in previously established relations of social 
obligation, since it is also forbidden to ordain debtors, 
those in royal or military service, and so on. Again, 
when Buddhist texts speak of restrictions on the 
monastic ownership of slaves, they do so virtually with¬ 
out exception in the context of restrictions on indi¬ 
vidual rather than corporate ownership of wealth in 
general, and not with the intention of singling out slave 
ownership as somehow different from any other type 
of ownership. Indeed, in Buddhist literature of all va¬ 
rieties, stock descriptions of wealth, even that gifted to 
the Buddha, regularly include both male and female 
slaves along with silver, gold, fields, livestock, and so 
on. Some texts, emphasizing the moral obligation to 


receive whatever is given in reverence, declare that it 
is an offense not to accept such offerings, the lists of 
which regularly include slaves. 

Although there is a lack of sufficient sources to of¬ 
fer detailed proof, references in the accounts of Chi¬ 
nese pilgrims, as well as several inscriptional sources, 
make it clear that at least some Buddhist monasteries 
in India owned slaves. The sources are much better for 
other areas of the Buddhist world, and here too they 
are virtually unanimous. There is copious inscriptional 
and documentary evidence for the institutional 
monastic ownership of slaves from Sri Lanka, Cam¬ 
bodia, Burma, Thailand, Korea, China, and Japan; 
Central Asian documents frequently refer to slaves pri¬ 
vately owned by individual monks. For example, in 
Koryo-period Korea (918-1392), the Buddhist monas¬ 
tic institution was one of the major slaveholders on the 
Korean peninsula during the late fourteenth century; 
the founders of the succeeding Choson dynasty 
(1392-1910) transferred eighty-thousand monastery 
slaves to public ownership, leaving “only” one slave for 
every twenty monks. Slaves were also, however, owned 
by individual monks, and these remained unaffected 
by this legislation. Although it is worth stating that the 
general socioeconomic situation in theocratic Tibet 
was such that direct parallels are difficult to draw, there 
can be little doubt that comparable institutions existed 
there, whether or not the individuals in question were 
always called bran (slave). 

Although the details of every circumstance are dif¬ 
ferent, we are compelled to conclude that here, as in 
so many other cases, individual Buddhists and Bud¬ 
dhist institutions were, much more frequently than 
not, fully integrated into the societies in which they ex¬ 
isted, not challenging the structures or customs of 
those societies, but on the contrary, often working to 
strengthen them. 

See also: Economics; Monasticism; Persecutions 
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SOKA GAKKAI 

Soka Gakkai (Society for Value Creation), Japan’s 
largest lay Buddhist organization, was founded by 
the educator Makiguchi Tsunesaburo (1871-1944) 
in 1930 and reestablished after World War II by its 
second president, Toda Josei (1900-1958). In 2002 
it claimed 8.21 million member households; its 
worldwide umbrella organization, Soka Gakkai In¬ 
ternational (SGI), headed by the Soka Gakkai’s spir¬ 
itual leader and former third president Daisaku Ikeda 
(1928- ), claimed more than twelve million mem¬ 
bers in 185 countries and territories. Beginning as a 
lay association of Nichiren Shoshu, a small sect 
within the Nichiren school, Soka Gakkai became 
independent in 1991 after longstanding tensions 
with the Nichiren Shoshu priesthood. In ethos and 
organizational style, it bears more similarity to 
Japan’s so-called New Religions than to traditional 
temple denominations. 

Soka Gakkai stresses faith, practice, and study of 
the teachings of Nichiren (1222-1282) as the key to 
personal happiness and world peace. Members en¬ 
shrine a copy of Nichiren’s mandala in their homes 
and twice daily recite portions of the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra) and also chant the 
Lotus Sutras title, or daimoku, Namu Myohd-renge- 
kyo. (In Soka Gakkai, as in some other Nichiren 
groups, “Namu” is usually pronounced “Nam” in ac¬ 
tual recitation.) This practice is said to manifest in¬ 
nate buddhahood, bringing about a positive character 
transformation known as “human revolution,” and to 
contribute directly to realizing an ideal society. To 
help implement its social vision, Soka Gakkai estab¬ 
lished a political party, the Komeito (Clean Govern¬ 
ment Party), in 1964, sparking controversy over 
religion-state relations. Soka Gakkai officially sepa¬ 
rated from Komeito in 1970 but remains the party’s 
chief supporter. The organization encourages prose¬ 
lytizing, chiefly through personal contacts and neigh¬ 
borhood discussion meetings. Soka Gakkai also 
undertakes a range of cultural, educational, and hu¬ 
manitarian activities and is an NGO (nongovern¬ 
mental organization) member of the United Nations. 
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SOKKURAM 

Sokkuram (Stone Grotto Hermitage) is a Buddhist 
shrine located in Korea on the slope of Mount T’oham 
in Kyongju City in South Kyongsang province. Ac¬ 
cording to the Samguk yusa (Memorabilia of the 
Three Kingdoms, 1279), Prime Minister Kim Tae- 
song (d. 774) constructed Sokkuram in 751 C.E. dur¬ 
ing the reign of King Kyongdok (r. 742-776) to honor 
his mother from a previous incarnation. 

The manmade, keyhole-shaped, cavelike structure 
is constructed with granite blocks covered with earth. 
The inner sanctuary is circular with a hemispherical 
domed ceiling containing a lotus capstone and twenty- 
eight clump-stones representing the sun and the stars 
of the cosmos. The Mahayana Buddhist iconographic 
program is mixed with esoteric elements. The main 
buddha, perhaps an image of Sakyamuni, seated in the 
padmasana position with the earth-touching mudra, 
is a monumental sculpture in the round. Carved in re¬ 
lief on the sanctuary wall are fifteen standing deities: 
an eleven-headed Avalokitesvara, Samantabhadra, 
Manjusri, Indra, Brahma, and ten arhat disciples of 
Sakyamuni. The upper niches of the wall contain ten 
seated figures: Vimalaklrti, Ksitigarbha, Avalokitesvara, 
and other esoteric bodhisattvas, one of whom holds 
a three-prong vajra. Fourteen guardian deities are 
depicted in the front area: four heavenly kings, two 
Dvarapala guardians, and the eight-set guardians, in¬ 
cluding Asura, Garuda, and Naga. 

The Buddha’s full fleshy face is softly modeled with 
a benign spiritual expression. The tribanga (three- 
bending)-posed bodhisattvas are elegantly tall figures 
wearing three-plaque crowns with double-U pattern 
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scarves. The international Tang style is apparent in the 
thin clothes and fluid folds. The complex but precise 
iconometry of the cave and the figures creates a sense 
of harmony in the monument. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Huayan Art; Korea, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Monastic Architecture; Stupa 
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SOTERIOLOGY 

Soteriology (from Greek soter, “healer”) is the study of 
salvation. Soteriology is an important area of theology, 
especially in Christianity. Although it is a problematic 
term for Buddhists, most of whom (with the notable 
exception of Pure Land Buddhists) do not see salva¬ 
tion as occurring primarily through the agency of an 
external power, soteriology is being adopted in con¬ 
temporary Buddhist scholarship to denote the study of 
the Buddhist path. 

Dan Cozort 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

The earliest Buddhist art in Southeast Asia dates to 
about the sixth century c.E. These sculptures, primar¬ 


ily Buddha images, show close stylistic and icono- 
graphical relationships with Indian images. Contact 
between Southeast Asia and India occurred earlier, by 
the beginning of the common era as attested by Chi¬ 
nese literary sources and small scattered finds, such as 
Indian coins and glyptics. The motivation for contact 
was trade, primarily between India and China, with 
Southeast Asia being initially less a destination than a 
stopover between them. Southeast Asia was exposed to 
both Indian religions—Buddhism and Hinduism— 
during this process, not in terms of proselytization or 
colonization but from haphazard meetings of locals 
with Indian merchants and crew. While this perhaps 
helps to explain the late appearance of Buddhist art in 
Southeast Asia, it does not explain how thoroughly 
Buddhism and its art, from the sixth century on, were 
adopted and indigenized within the region. 

The modern nation-states of Southeast Asia are a 
poor model for organizing geographically the early 
Buddhist art. The people who made the earliest Bud¬ 
dhist art were the Pyu, Mon, Khmer, and Cham peo¬ 
ples on the mainland. These categories are not clear-cut, 
and are linguistically based on vernacular inscriptions. 
The Indonesian islands and the Malay Peninsula pre¬ 
sent a number of linguistic groups as well. 

The mainland: Pyu, Mon, Khmer, and Cham 

The Pyu lived in central and northern areas of Burma, 
with Sri Ksetra (modern Prome) offering the most 
Buddhist artifacts. These include three enormous tube¬ 
shaped brick stupas (the Bawbawgui STUPA is 150 feet 
tall) and several small brick temples that housed Bud¬ 
dha images. In addition, many metal and stone images 
of the Buddha and thousands of clay votive tablets were 
found. The discovery of twenty gold leaves (each 6-1/2 
by 1-1/4 inches) bound as a manuscript, with sections 
from the abhidamma and vinayapitaka inscribed in 
Pali, suggests relationships with Theravada tradi¬ 
tions. Indeed, some scholars feel this is the earliest ex¬ 
tant Pali manuscript, dating on the basis of its epigraphy 
to around the fifth century c.E. 

The Mon lived in southern Burma and in Thailand. 
They, like the Pyu, were predominantly Buddhists, and 
they also inscribed in stone Pali verses that relate 
closely to texts. The presence of images of bodhisattvas 
and some jataka reliefs indicate that the Mon were 
aware of Sanskrit Buddhist traditions as well. The Mon 
in Thailand (whose “kingdom” is often referred to as 
Dvaravatl) had a brilliant sculptural tradition and have 
left extensive numbers of Buddhist images in stone, 
bronze, and clay. In addition, they produced several 
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unique image types, including stone wheels of the law 
( dharmacakra ) that were raised on pillars, as well as 
depictions of the Buddha riding on the back of a 
winged figure, which are as yet unexplained. Dozens 
of Mon sites, such as Nakhon Pathom and Ku Bua, 
have been identified, but no complete architectural re¬ 
mains survive. From archaeological evidence we know 
it was brick architecture, and it included at Nakhon 
Pathom the Chula Phatom Chedi (stupas are referred 
to in Southeast Asia as chedi), which was decorated 
with stucco and terra-cotta jataka reliefs dating to 
around the eighth century. 

The Khmer lived in Cambodia, as well as in the 
northeastern parts of Thailand and in the Delta area 
of Vietnam. They, unlike the Pyu and Mon, were pre¬ 
dominantly Hindus until the twelfth century, although 
Buddhism was present as well. The Khmer founded the 
famous Angkor dynasty in 802 C.E., which ruled not 
only Cambodia but much of the mainland for almost 
five hundred years. The pre-Angkorian period, how¬ 
ever, produced some of the most remarkable Hindu 
and Buddhist sculpture ever made. The Buddhist im¬ 
ages were primarily of the Buddha and two bo- 
dhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. The stone 
sculptures, dating to the seventh and eighth centuries, 
tend to be cut out into three dimensions, so that the 
arms, held by stone supports, extend into space. The 
three-dimensional quality of Khmer sculpture contin¬ 
ued for centuries, in part reflecting the use of these im¬ 
ages at the center of small shrines, where they were 
meant to be seen from all sides. The inscriptions and 
the art indicate that Buddhism was of much lesser im¬ 
portance than Hinduism during the ninth to twelfth 
centuries. The Khmer king Jayavarman VII (r. 1181-ca. 
1220) made a radical shift from royal support of Hin¬ 
duism to Buddhism in the twelfth century. 

Under Jayavarman VII, the Khmer ruled more of 
mainland Southeast Asia than ever before, from coastal 
Vietnam up to the Thai-Burmese border. Jayavarman 
built monuments with inexhaustible energy. He con¬ 
structed the Bayon, a temple that was rebuilt perhaps 
three times during his reign, in his royal city of Angkor 
Thom. Each of the kings of Angkor constructed a tem¬ 
ple mountain in the form of a stepped pyramid, upon 
which they set an image of a Hindu god, usually Siva, 
thus establishing the king’s personal relationship with 
the deity. The Bayon is Jayavarman’s temple mountain, 
and the deity he placed at its center was neither Siva 
nor Visnu, but the Buddha seated in meditation on the 
coils of a seven-headed snake (naga). The king also built 
two enormous temples dedicated to his parents, one for 


his mother in the guise of the goddess Prajnaparamita 
and one to his father as Lokesvara (a form of 
Avalokitesvara). Indeed, these three deities (the Bud¬ 
dha on the snake, Prajnaparamita, and Avalokitesvara) 
were represented repeatedly in art as a triad, and were 
central to Buddhism under Jayavarman. 

The Bayon has a circle of shrines that surrounds the 
central 140-foot tower in which the Buddha on the 
snake was housed. Placed in these shrines were images 
of local and regional deities brought to the capital from 
locations throughout the empire. These deities were 
placed in subordination to Jayavarman’s Buddha. The 
temple has fifty-four towers that are crowned by enor¬ 
mous faces. These faces, numbering some two hun¬ 
dred, are arranged so that they look axially. The city 
itself, Angkor Thom, is surrounded by a wall about two 
miles square with five gates, each gate topped by four 
directional faces. Although scholars have tried to in¬ 
terpret these faces, no theory has been completely con¬ 
vincing. One possibility is that the faces are those of 
the bodhisattva Lokesvara, who as Lord of the World 
sees everywhere with a look of karuna (compassion). 
That Jayavarman felt such compassion for all living 
things is stated in his inscriptions and seen in his build¬ 
ing of 102 hospitals throughout the kingdom. In ad¬ 
dition, the Bayon has extensive sculptural reliefs in 
surrounding galleries. These reliefs, however, do not 
depict stories from Buddhist texts but are mostly 
scenes of battles that Jayavarman undertook against 
the Cham, as well as interesting genre scenes, such as 
cockfights and markets. The reliefs also show that both 
Siva and Visnu were under worship. 

Of the hundreds of other monuments Jayavarman 
built, the Neak Pean (coiled serpents) is notable. It 
consists of a square pond, 230 feet on each side, faced 
with stone steps and a circular stone island with a 
shrine in the center. Two carved snakes entwine the 
base of the island. There are four smaller directional 
ponds surrounding the central pond; these are con¬ 
nected with channels so that water could flow out of 
the central pond into the four side ponds. The water 
flowed through the stone heads of a human (east), lion 
(south), horse (west), and elephant (north). This sym¬ 
bolism apparently indicates that the pond was consid¬ 
ered a duplicate of the Himalayan lake Anavatapta 
from which the four celestial rivers of India flow. The 
central shrine has three false doors carved with images 
of Avalokitesvara, to whom the shrine was dedicated. 
A three-dimensional stone horse to which human fig¬ 
ures cling is placed in the water; this is an image of 
Avalokitesvara in his form as the horse Balaha, who 
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The twelfth-century Khmer Bayon Temple at Angkor Thom, Cambodia, has fifty-two (originally fifty-four) "face towers." Each contains 
four images, which likely represent the all-around compassion of Avalokitesvara looking in all directions. © Robert D. Fiala, Concordia 
University, Seward, Nebraska. Reproduced by permission. 


attempted to rescue shipwrecked sailors. We know 
from a thirteenth-century Chinese visitor that the wa¬ 
ters of Neak Pean were believed to wash away sin. 

The Cham sites are in mid- and southern Vietnam 
(the kingdom called Champa). The earliest Indian- 
related inscription, in Sanskrit, in Southeast Asia 
comes from Vo Canh in south Vietnam, dating to 
around the third century c.E. The earliest extant 
Indian-related images are much later, from the seventh 
century, and are entirely Hindu. A Buddhist monastery, 
however, was built at Dong Duong in central Vietnam 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. The Buddhism was 
Mahayana with tantric elements, apparently some¬ 
thing of a local school. The stone sculptures include 
figures performing unique gestures and wearing unique 
clothing and ornaments. Both Tara and Avalokitesvara 
were of importance, and in 1978 a metal image of Tara, 
almost fifty inches tall, was found, indicating that large 
metal images were also being made at the time. The 
style of the Dong Duong sculptures is highly unusual 
within the Southeast Asian artistic tradition, with such 


characteristics as a single long eyebrow and the use of 
wormlike designs for hair and halos. 

Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula 

The art history of Buddhism becomes even more com¬ 
plex when turning to Indonesia and the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. As on the mainland, both Hinduism and 
Buddhism were introduced simultaneously from India 
as a result of trade. Two of the earliest Indian-related 
Southeast Asian kingdoms were founded in the fifth 
century c.E. on the islands, one in Borneo and one in 
Java. The inscriptions by the “kings” from both men¬ 
tion brahmanical rites and indicate the appeal Hin¬ 
duism had for the local Southeast Asian chiefs as a 
means to increase their power through using a shared 
Indian religious vocabulary. 

These two kingdoms apparently disappeared, with 
Indian religions reappearing in central Java in the eighth 
century. During about a two-hundred-year period (ca. 
730-950), hundreds of monuments in brick and stone 
were built and thousands of images were made in stone 
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and metal. It was during this Central Javanese period 
that the Buddhist monument Borobudur was erected 
(ca. 800-830). Few Buddhist monuments have been 
studied as extensively as Borobudur. It is an enormous 
structure, measuring 370 feet square and 113 feet tall. 
Built over a small hill, it consists of millions of cut vol¬ 
canic stone blocks that rise like a pyramid in four 
square and three round terraces. There are 1,300 relief 
panels that illustrate a series of Indian texts, including 
jatakas and life stories of Sakyamuni Buddha from the 
Lalitavistara. Placed in niches and in stupas are 504 
life-size Buddha images, each cut in the round. In ad¬ 
dition, about 1,472 small stupas, 72 large perforated 
stupas, and an enormous single closed stupa at the top 
decorate the structure. 

A Mahayana monument, with perhaps tantric as¬ 
pects, Borobudur has defied any single interpretation 
of its meaning and use. As with the Dong Duong Bud¬ 
dhism and art mentioned above, or the Dvaravatl bud- 
dhas on flying figures, Southeast Asian Buddhists at 
Borobudur developed a type of Buddhism that was lo¬ 
cal and unique. Unlike East Asian Buddhists, South¬ 
east Asian Buddhists did not in the ancient period 
translate Indian texts into local vernaculars, nor, as far 
as we know, did they produce their own Buddhist texts. 
They used the Indian texts in the original Sanskrit or 
Pali. The result is that we have Indian texts but South¬ 
east Asian art, art that is Indian-related but consistently 
local in style and iconography. In short, we often have 
no way to know the extent to which local understand¬ 
ing is hidden under the Indian guise. 

There are other important Buddhist monuments in 
Central Java. Candi Sewu, which probably dates to the 
end of the eighth century, was dedicated to the bo- 
dhisattva Manjusrl. It had a central cella with four at¬ 
tached directional subshrines, and was surrounded by 
250 smaller shrines. This mandalic organization is seen 
as well at Borobudur, with the organization of the Bud¬ 
dha images into a seven-Buddha system differentiated 
by their hand gestures (mudra) and directional place¬ 
ment. During the Central Javanese period both Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism coexisted, with the complex of 
Loro Jonggrang dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Brahma 
being constructed at about the same time as Borobudur. 

During the Central Javanese period enormous 
numbers of both Buddhist and Hindu images were 
caste in bronze, gold, and silver. The closeness in style 
and iconography that many of these metal images 
shared with images from the Pala period (eighth to 
twelfth centuries) sites in India has long been observed. 
The Pala kings were among the last major patrons of 


Buddhism in India, and it was under them that the 
great Eastern Indian monastery complexes such as 
Nalanda flourished. There is also inscriptional and his¬ 
torical evidence for frequent interchange between 
these monasteries and those in Indonesia. 

Sometime around the middle of the tenth century 
Central Java appears to have been abandoned, and 
artistic work ceased. The cause may have been the 
eruption of the volcano of Mount Merapi. The Cen¬ 
tral Javanese court moved to eastern Java, with a very 
different type of art and architecture developing there 
under several different kingdoms. By the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Islam had become dominant throughout the In¬ 
donesian islands, except in Bali. 

Buddhism continued throughout the Eastern Ja¬ 
vanese period (tenth to fifteenth centuries), but it was 
not as important as Saivism. Tantric beliefs and ritu¬ 
als became paramount in both Buddhism and Saivism, 
and the two religions blended in many ways. The Bud¬ 
dhist kalacakra rituals were performed, and the kings 
were identified as Siva/Buddha after death. The images 
in the temples in the forms of Buddhist deities, such 
as Prajnaparamita, were intended to represent the 
kings and queens after death when they became ab¬ 
sorbed into the deity. Indeed, this use of images of 
deities as “portrait” statues of both the god and the 
royal person is what took place under Jayavarman VII 
at Angkor at about the same time, and it can be found 
in Champa as well. The Khmer, Cham, and Javanese 
royalty used images of deities in a similar way, a prac¬ 
tice probably from the earliest adoption of Indian- 
related art. 

There is a corpus of Buddhist art found on the is¬ 
land of Sumatra, but mainly at sites in what is today 
the southern area of the Thai peninsula; this art is 
loosely labeled as “Srlvijaya” in style, with dates from 
the seventh to thirteenth centuries. Srlvijaya enters 
history in the seventh century with several inscriptions 
in Sumatra. At the same time the Chinese monk- 
pilgrim Yijing (635-713) tells us that he spent several 
years in Srlvijaya, initially in 671 to learn Sanskrit on 
his way to India, and then for two extended periods 
from 685 to 695 (with a brief return to China in 689) 
to translate texts and write his memoirs. Srlvijaya con¬ 
tinued to exist for almost five hundred years, and in¬ 
scriptions on the peninsula mention it. The problem 
has been to find it. The place Yijing lived appears to 
be Palembang in Sumatra, but it has been only since 
the late 1970s that any archaeological evidence has 
been found there. Much of Srlvijaya would have been 
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An aerial view of the monument at Borobudur in Java, Indonesia. © Charles and Josette Lenars/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


built in bamboo and thatch, with people living on 
boats that left no trace. 

Most of the Buddhist art associated with Srivijaya 
has been found in peninsular Thailand from such cities 
as Chaiya and Nakhon Si Thammarat. The art shares 
such general characteristics as being Mahayana in 
theme, with Avalokitesvara being very popular. But 
rather than seeing this material, which is generally var¬ 
ied in style, as belonging to Srivijaya, it is more help¬ 
ful to locate and discuss it by region because the 
existence of a hegemonic empire based in Srivijaya is 
questioned today. 

The Burmese, Thais, Laotians, and Vietnamese 

Besides the Khmer of modern Cambodia, there are 
other linguistic groups that dominate mainland South¬ 
east Asia today: the Burmese, Thais, Laotians, and Viet¬ 
namese. Each of these groups, and the modern nations 
they have created, was predominantly Buddhist. The 
Burmese appear in history around the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. The Pyu kingdoms ended in the ninth, but the 
Mon continued for a time to share power with the 
Burmese. The Burmese looked to Sri Lanka for 


Theravada Buddhist monks and texts, and they built 
one of the greatest Buddhist sites in the world at Pa¬ 
gan on the Irrawaddy River. Fueled by a veritable 
frenzy of merit-making through giving to the SANGHA, 
some two thousand brick monuments (temples and 
stupas) were built over a two-hundred-year period. Al¬ 
though most of these monuments are abandoned to¬ 
day, some, such as the Ananda temple, continue in 
serve worshipers. 

The Ananda was built by King Kyanzittha at the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century. As with the Bayon and 
Borobudur, the Ananda is impressive in its size and 
complexity. It takes the form of a Greek cross, with 
four directional entrances, each of which leads to a 
standing wood buddha image. The buddhas stand 
against a solid central masonry block that is 175 feet 
square. The buddhas, each thirty-one feet tall, are iden¬ 
tified as four earthly buddhas: Kakusandha (Sanskrit, 
Krakuccanda; north), Konagamana (Sanskrit, Kanaka- 
muni; east), Kassapa (Sanskrit, Kasyapa; south), and 
Gotama (Sanskrit, Gautama; west). There are two in¬ 
ner galleries flanked by niches in which stone sculp¬ 
tures are placed, and on the outside of the building are 
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extensive series of glazed stone tiles, including 912 tiles 
depicting jatakas that are arranged in tiers on the roof, 
which rises to a height of 172 feet. 

Myanmar (Burma), like Thailand, is a Buddhist na¬ 
tion today, and Buddhism is officially sponsored by the 
government. The famous Shwedagon pagoda (stupa) 
in Rangoon is constantly thronged with worshipers, as 
are Buddhist monuments everywhere, and images of 
the Buddha, mostly in bronze, are being produced in 
great quantities. Contemporary Thailand shares many 
Buddhist traditions with Burma, including its Therav- 
ada Buddhism. It is not clear when the Mon in central 
Thailand (Dvaravati) ceased making images, perhaps 
as early as the ninth century, but the Mon had a king¬ 
dom in northern Thailand at Haripunchai until the 
thirteenth century. This is approximately the time that 
the Thais first appear in history, when they revolt 
against their Khmer overlords and establish the first 
Thai kingdom of Sukhothai. Like the Burmese, they 
looked to the Mon of lower Burma and the Sri Lankans 
for their Buddhism. 

Sukhothai in north central Thailand has many Bud¬ 
dhist monuments, but they are not on the scale of Pa¬ 
gan or Angkor, and most are in ruins today. But this 
area developed a new style of Buddha image known 
for its lithe, melting lines, which remains the favored 
style of the Thais, who continue to produce thousands 
of Buddha images in the style. Sukhothai’s political 
power waned quickly, as Ayutthaya, another Thai 
kingdom founded in 1350, soon dominated much of 
Thailand, and was to control much of Cambodia as 
well. The Khmer abandoned Angkor as the capital in 
1431 because of Thai attacks. By then Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism, already present during the reign of Jayavarman 
VII, had spread throughout Cambodia and Laos. The 
famous Angkor Wat, built in the twelfth century as the 
temple mountain of Suryavarman II and dedicated to 
the Hindu god Visnu, was converted in the fourteenth 
century to a Buddhist monastery. 

Finally, the Vietnamese have an extended Buddhist 
tradition. It is not, however, with India and Sri Lanka 
that we find relationships, but with China. China held 
northern Vietnam (Dai Viet) as a province for over a 
thousand years. The Vietnamese gained independence 
in the eleventh century. The Cham, in central and 
southern Vietnam, were in constant warfare with the 
Vietnamese, who relentlessly pushed them south until 
they completely collapsed in the nineteenth century. 
Vietnamese Buddhist art is best discussed in conjunc¬ 
tion with that of China. 



The Ananda Temple at Pagan, Myanmar (Burma), is white with 
gilded spires. It rises to a height of 172 feet. © Robert D. Fiala, 
Concordia University, Seward, Nebraska. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the, in Art; Esoteric Art, South 
and Southeast Asia; Indonesia and the Malay Penin¬ 
sula; Indonesia, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architec¬ 
ture; Myanmar, Buddhist Art in 
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SPACE, SACRED 

One way to investigate the historical and geographical 
spread of Buddhism in Asia is to focus on the creation, 
uses, and transformations of sites that religion charac¬ 
terized as sacred. Every Asian country where Buddhism 
became a major cultural force was remarkably affected 
by the production of its sacred spaces. While referring 
to continental examples, this entry will focus on Japan, 
where such creations and transformations occurred in 
a massive and profound manner. 

Indian Buddhism 

The original sacred space acknowledged by all schools 
of Buddhism is the actual site where the historical Bud¬ 
dha is said to have to have achieved bodhi (awaken¬ 
ing), Bodh Gaya in northeastern India, as is attested 
by the fact that sculpted depictions of the site in ques¬ 
tion were made before the Buddha himself was ever 
represented. The symbolism attached to this site formed 
a kind of anchor that most subsequent notions and 
practices referred to, consciously or not. A secondary, 
early form of sacred space involved pilgrimages un¬ 
dertaken by monastic or lay figures who wished to “fol¬ 
low the footsteps” of the historical Buddha; many of 
these footsteps are described in a vast number of sutras, 
most of which begin with a statement identifying sites 
where the Buddha would have given his teachings. 
These sites are still visited by Buddhists from around 
the world, which seems to indicate that sacred space is 
not to be separated from practices and ideas linked to 
salvation (soteriology). One can see throughout 
Asia, for example, stones in which imprints of the soles 
of the Buddha’s feet have been engraved with a vari¬ 
ety of symbols. Borrowed from pre-Buddhist Indian 
mythology, this feature of footprints left by divine en¬ 
tities stands for the notion that each Buddhist school 
is a “way” or “path” that is said to be a replica of the 
process whereby the Buddha reached nirvana, or, as 
became fairly common later, that the footprints in 
question are “traces” that the post-nirvana Buddha 
would have left on the ground wherever local tradi¬ 
tions claimed he would have manifested himself, 
preached, or performed supernatural deeds. 

One of the earliest aspects of the production of 
Buddhist sacred space in India was, perhaps, the con¬ 
struction of stupas, stone monuments that were used 
as reliquaries and soon became objects of veneration. 
As time passed and the legend of the Buddha’s life 
took shape, some of these stupas were adorned with 
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bas-relief representations of important moments pre¬ 
sumed to have taken place during the Buddha’s life 
and, later, with events that would have occurred in his 
former lives. Originally venerated as repositories of 
relics (physical supports for memories held to be true), 
stupas became memorials constructed and adorned in 
such a way that they would evoke specific recollections 
of the Buddha’s path, elicit intended readings of ma¬ 
jor experiences in the Buddha’s life, and support prac¬ 
tices, such as circumambulation (walking clockwise 
around any Buddhist site of cult). As monks and nuns 
engaged in austerities and built retreats, cave com¬ 
plexes were dug at the base of cliffs; some were plain 
cells, others were sanctuaries adorned with paintings 
or statues. Among the many cave complexes scattered 
throughout Asia, Ellora and Ajanta in India and 
Dunhuang in China are, perhaps, the most famous. 
Monasteries also came to be erected on or near such 
sites. Their scope, sometimes immense, attests to the 
patronage Buddhism enjoyed on the part of rulers or 
wealthy merchants, as can be seen in the stupendous 
monastery complexes of Pagan and Rangoon in 
Myanmar (Burma), Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom 
in Kampuchea (Cambodia), Borobudur in Java, 
Lhasa in Tibet, the various capital cities of China, and 
many others. 

Monasteries 

The construction of monasteries {tern, ji, or ji-in) in 
Japan began shortly after Buddhism was recognized by 
the court in the mid-sixth century c.E. The layout of 
these structures shows Chinese and Korean influences, 
while some aspects of the organization of their space 
reveals their relation to the cosmology and cosmog¬ 
raphy described in the abhidharma literature of early 
Buddhism. Typically, the four corner pillars of a 
monastery represent the abodes of the Four Heavenly 
Kings (Japanese, shitenno), who are said to protect the 
east, south, west, and north corners of Mount Sumeru, 
the mountain located at the center of the Buddhist cos¬ 
mos. Toward the back of such a monastery is a plat¬ 
form called shumidan (platform of Mount Sumeru), 
on which statues of buddhas and bodhisattvas are 
placed. Some monastery architecture, then, was based 
on cosmographic principles, but these cultic sites be¬ 
came sacred only after eye-opening rites (Japanese, 
kaigen shiki, kaigen kuyo), in which a ritualist paints in 
an iris or otherwise sanctifies the sense of vision—both 
in the sense that buddhas and bodhisattvas bless 
devotees by establishing visual contact and in the sense 
that anyone is blessed by looking at a buddha or bo- 



Pilgrims prostrating themselves at the site of the Buddha's en¬ 
lightenment in Bodh Gaya, India. © Alison Wright/Corbis. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 

dhisattva. Furthermore, the transformation of a statue 
into a living icon required a ritualized exchange of 
breath between an officiating monk and a statue, and 
recent discoveries of relics and fashioned replicas of in¬ 
ternal organs in statues prove that what was thought 
to be representations were, by ritual fiat, living entities 
and sacred spaces par excellence. 

Most of Japan’s earliest Buddhist monasteries were 
erected in plains or cities. Starting in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, however, monasteries were built on the sides of 
or near the summits of mountains, and concepts of 
sacred space thereby gained more intricate meanings, 
as did spatial, ritualized practices. An obvious but per¬ 
haps simplistic indication to this effect is the fact that 
fourteen Japanese mountains bear the name Misen, 
which refers to Mount Sumeru. Seventeen bear the 
name Ben[zai]ten, the Buddhist form of the Vedic de¬ 
ity Sarasvatl. Twenty-two bear the name Fudo, the 
king of sapience Acala, an important deity in esoteric 
Buddhism. Twenty-seven bear the name Kyozuka 
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(sutra-burial mounds), although many more mountains 
bearing different names were also sites of sutra-burial. 
Twenty-nine bear the name Buddha, either as a title or 
as the name of the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni. An¬ 
other twenty-nine bear the name Jizo (Ksitigarbha 
bodhisattva). Thirty-one bear the name Dainichi ny- 
orai (Mahavairocana tathagata). Thirty-two bear the 
name Kokuzo (Akasagarbha bodhisattva). Forty-three 
bear the name Yakushi (the buddha of medicine, 
Bhaisajyaguru). Fifty-four bear the name Kannon (the 
bodhisattva of compassion, Avalokitesvara). And 101 
mountains are simply named gongen (avatar), a term 
used to refer to a local native deity that is considered 
to be a manifestation of a buddha or bodhisattva. Sev¬ 
eral hundred other such examples of the occupation 
of striking features of Japan’s topography by the Bud¬ 
dhist pantheon attest to the creation of Buddhist sa¬ 
cred landscapes. This naming of mountains on the 
basis of buddhas, bodhisattvas, various Buddhist or 
Indian deities, and local Japanese deities should not 
be given too much weight, however, for it merely sug¬ 
gests certain aspects of topophilia and does not ac¬ 
count for the fact that thousands of mountains were 
the object of more complex sacralization by means of 
Buddhist rituals, narratives, and other techniques de¬ 
scribed below. 

Ritualized geography 

As Mahayana Buddhism evolved around the begin¬ 
ning of the common era, one finds important state¬ 
ments concerning the actual site where the Buddha 
achieved awakening. In Dazhidu lun (Treatise on the 
Great Perfection of Wisdom ) attributed to Nagarjuna, 
for example, this site is referred to as bodhimanda (site 
of awakening; Japanese, dojo ), and it is described as 
consisting of an immense diamond protruding at the 
base of the tree where the Buddha would have sat in 
meditation. In later writings the term bodhimanda 
came to denote not only the physical site where the 
Buddha reached awakening, but the psychological sit¬ 
uation or “mental space” he would have attained or 
produced through meditation. As a consequence, this 
term became an important aspect of the properties of 
sacred space in the context of ritualized practices, in 
which spiritual or subjective states were always linked 
to material or objective sites. Indeed, countless man¬ 
uals detailing how rituals must be conducted contain 
an important section called “visualization of the site of 
practice/space of awakening” ( dojokan ), which details 
how a ritual platform (dan) must be constructed and 
consecrated, as well as specific steps in the ritualized 


meditations that are supposed to lead to a visualiza¬ 
tion of the residence of a given buddha or bodhisattva 
that is thereby made to occupy the space of the ritual 
platform, as well as the mind of the ritualists. 

In a number of cases in Japan, such ritualized prac¬ 
tices and exercises in visualization were projected onto 
mountains, which were then regarded as the dojo of a 
certain buddha or bodhisattva, that is, its site of resi¬ 
dence, manifestation, and practice. The oldest Japan¬ 
ese document detailing this process of identification of 
a mountain with the abode (Pure Land) of a bo¬ 
dhisattva was written by Kukai (Kobo Daishi, 
774-835) in 814. Kukai describes therein the first as¬ 
cent of Mount Futara (today called Nantaizan and lo¬ 
cated in Nikko) by the monk Shodo, who, reaching the 
summit of its volcanic dome, envisioned it as the abode 
of Kannon (Avalokitesvara, the bodhisattva of com¬ 
passion). Shodo then sculpted a representation of Kan¬ 
non, which can be seen today in Chuzenji, located at 
the foot of that mountain. Kukai’s rationale for iden¬ 
tifying Mount Futara with Kannon’s residence was the 
toponym, which allowed an association between the 
Japanese name of the mountain, Futara, and the 
Japanized version of Kannon’s Pure Land, Fudaraku 
(Sanskrit, Potalaka). The entire area surrounding this 
mountain subsequently became a major site of Shugen- 
do (Japan’s mountain religion), and ever more intri¬ 
cate practices continued, over the centuries, to 
elaborate the sacred character of the region. Such iden¬ 
tifications of pure lands of buddhas and bodhisattvas 
with Japanese mountains reached full development 
with the nationwide spread of Shugendo, and ulti¬ 
mately led to the notion that Japan, in its entirety, was 
the actual residence of buddhas and bodhisattvas as 
well as other deities and their retinues. Kukai also 
wrote texts concerning the rituals used in the estab¬ 
lishment of sacred grounds where monasteries were 
built; the term for these grounds, kekkai (bounded 
realm), refers to a ritually purified area that can range 
from a ten-foot square hut, as in the tea ceremony, for 
example, to large geographical areas over which the 
government or individuals relinquished all control, as 
in the case of sacred mountains. 

Several doctrinal propositions undergirded this 
geohistorical process. First, a central tenet of Shingon 
esoteric Buddhism ( tomitsu ) held that this world is the 
manifestation of its central buddha, Mahavairocana 
(Japanese, Dainichi). Second, and very closely related 
to the former proposition although structurally differ¬ 
ent, the Shingi-Shingon branch of esoteric Buddhism 
created by Kakuban (1094-1143) held that this world 
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is the Pure Land of buddhas and bodhisattvas ( mitsugon 
jodo, Pure Land adorned with mysteries). Third, a doc¬ 
trine issued from Tendai esoteric circles ( taimitsu ) 
proposed that this world’s flora could achieve buddha- 
hood {somoku jobutsu), and this proposition enjoyed 
a spectacular success in the medieval period and 
evolved to the point that, in some cases, the flora was 
regarded as the Buddha itself ( somoku zebutsu). 
Fourth, various Pure Land schools proposed that 
certain geographical locations were gates to the tran¬ 
scendental Pure Land of the buddha Amida (Sanskrit, 
Amitabha) or of various bodhisattvas, with an em¬ 
phasis on Kannon. As a consequence, quite a few 
monastery gardens and buildings were built as physi¬ 
cal replicas of various scriptural descriptions of the 
Pure Lands. 

Last but not least, the medieval assumption that 
many local deities, the indigenous kami of Shinto who 
were objects of cult in precise locations, were mani¬ 
festations of buddhas and bodhisattvas became a ma¬ 
jor social practice. Known as honji suijaku (Buddhist 
deities leaving their traces in the form of Shinto 
deities), this assumption and the related set of prac¬ 
tices were responsible for a systematic association be¬ 
tween Buddhist and non-Buddhist deities and their 
respective cubic sites, and for the addition of Buddhist 
notions of sacred space to native sentiments and prac¬ 
tices. Nowhere was this system of associations, as well 
as the former four doctrinal points, more evident than 
in the development of pilgrimage and the formulation 
of Shugendo. 

Shugendo 

An amalgamation of Buddhist, Daoist, and Japanese 
native notions and practices, Shugendo slowly arose 
and became a loose institutional system in the eleventh 
century, by which time official records indicate the 
presence of its practitioners (called shugenja or 
yamabushi) in many parts of Japan, including the im¬ 
perial court, where they served as thaumaturges and 
healers. Shugendo’s dominant features include tenets 
and practices that are central to both Shingon and 
Tendai forms of esotericism, as well as longstanding, 
pre-Buddhist notions of sacred space. Mountains that 
had been regarded as the abode of gods (many of them, 
incidentally, female entities), or as gods themselves, be¬ 
came objects of worship on the part of these moun¬ 
tain ascetics, but they also came to be treated as 
off-limits to all but male ascetics. Women were only 
allowed up to the point of certain boundaries marked 
by engraved stones or wooden boards that read nyonin 


kekkai (limit for women). Some peaks became the 
object of ritualized ascents, while mountain ranges 
became the object of highly ritualized peregrinations, 
the goal of which was to realize buddhahood in this 
body by becoming one with the land, each and every 
feature of which was conceived of as a repository or 
natural form of the Buddha’s teachings. Eventually, 
several hundred mountains became sacred to Shugen¬ 
do practitioners. 

The main organizational characteristic of the Shugen¬ 
do practitioners’ ascents and peregrinations was to as¬ 
sociate a given trek through mountain ranges with the 
ritual acts and meditations monks of esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism engaged in when using mandalas. Two main 
mandalas were used in both Tendai and Shingon es¬ 
oteric branches: the Adamantine mandala ( kongo-kai 
mandara), which was drawn as geometric elements 
containing iconographic representations as well as 
symbols in order to represent the essential character 
of the absolute knowledge of the buddha Mahavairo- 
cana (Dainichi nyorai), and the Matrix mandala 
( taizo-kai mandara), which represented the various 
objects of that knowledge. There were many other 
mandalas, dedicated to single deities and known as 
besson mandara, many of which were also used in 
Shugendo. Elaborate rituals led to the achievement of 
mystic identification with the deities shown in these 
mandalas: Following a specific course through a given 
mandala, ritualists engaged in the practice of the triple 
mystery of the body, speech, and mind. Buddhahood 
was supposed to be reached when distinctions between 
the knower and the known (subject and object) were 
annihilated. In Shugendb, this ritual process was pro¬ 
jected over fairly large geographical areas: One moun¬ 
tain range would be considered the natural form of one 
mandala, and a nearby range was considered the nat¬ 
ural form of the other mandala. Each peak rising in 
these ranges, as well as some of the boulders, springs, 
waterfalls, and other topographic features, were re¬ 
garded as the residence of one of the many deities rep¬ 
resented in the mandalas, and the practitioners would 
spend several weeks peregrinating through such “nat¬ 
ural mandalas” while dedicating rituals to these deities. 
Practitioners usually followed one mandala course 
through a given range in spring, the other mandala 
course through a nearby range in autumn, and a sum¬ 
mer retreat in the central mountain. Sacred space, 
then, encompassed vast areas that were to be crossed 
ritually, and stood as guarantor of physical and spiri¬ 
tual salvation. Such “mandalized” areas were estab¬ 
lished along several ranges, from the northernmost 
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part of Honshu Island to the southernmost part of 
Kyushu Island, and they ranged from relatively small 
areas to the entirety of Japan. Related mandalization 
processes also occurred in Tibet; further research 
should indicate whether other countries engaged in 
similar processes of sacralization. 

Another major technique used in Shugendo to pro¬ 
duce sacred space was to consider individual mountains 
or entire mountain ranges as the natural embodiments 
of Buddhist scriptures. The Katsuragi range in the Kan- 
sai area, for example, was crossed by practitioners who 
stopped at twenty-eight caves adorned with statues or 
where scriptures had been interred; each cave was sup¬ 
posed to symbolically represent one of the twenty-eight 
chapters of the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka- 
SUTRA). On Kyushu Island, the Kunisaki peninsula was 
regarded as the lotus pedestal on which the Buddha 
preached the Lotus Sutra-, eventually, twenty-eight 
monasteries, each corresponding to a chapter of the 
scripture, were built on the slopes of the peninsula, and 
there too peregrinations leading to these monasteries 
were held to enable one to grasp the multiple mean¬ 
ings of the sutra (this peregrination is still performed 
once every twelve years). Also in northern Kyushu, 
Mount Hiko was regarded as the site where Maitreya 
(Japanese, Miroku), the next Buddha, would achieve 
buddhahood. Scriptures describe the palace where 
Maitreya awaits this moment as being composed of 
forty-nine chambers, and on and around Mount Hiko 
forty-nine caves were made to correspond to these 
chambers. As time passed, two mountains ranges ex¬ 
tending north and northwest from Mount Hiko were 
treated as natural mandalas. Furthermore, Mount 
Hiko itself was regarded as the natural embodiment of 
a Tendai doctrine known as the Four Lands (shido 
kekkai), which were progressive spiritual stages reached 
in a ritualized meditation on the Lotus Sutra. In this 
case, the mountain was divided into four superim¬ 
posed zones, each separated by a sacred gate {torn), 
and life was strictly regulated therein. In the lowest 
zone, ascetics and laypeople could commingle and re¬ 
side; in the second zone, only ascetics could reside; in 
the third zone, which consisted of a variety of caves 
and sites for austerities, neither residences nor women 
were allowed. 

The fourth zone, which encompassed the triple 
summit of the mountain, could be visited only by as¬ 
cetics who had completed fifteen mandala courses 
through the mountain ranges, but even they could not 
stay for long, for no bodily fluid, of any kind, was to 
defile the sacred space in question. The study of 


Shugendo has barely begun in Western countries, but 
it is obvious that this unique system was instrumental 
in the formation of concepts and practices related to 
the notion that sacred space is, in fact, the entirety of 
the natural world. These features illustrate a historical 
process whereby reverence for discrete “sites of cult” 
was enhanced by Shugendo rituals and concepts, and 
evolved into a “cult of sites” that is representative of 
premodern Japanese culture. 

Pilgrimage routes 

Eventually, many of these sites became pilgrimage stops 
for both priests and laity. Pilgrimages are structurally 
different from the mandalized peregrinations Shugen¬ 
do practitioners performed, however, and a single case 
will serve to illustrate this important difference. In cen¬ 
tral Japan’s Kii peninsula, Shugendo practitioners went 
through two mandalized courses, one leading from 
Yoshino, located in the north, to Kumano, located in 
the southernmost part of the peninsula, and one lead¬ 
ing from Kumano to Yoshino. Only male ascetics could 
engage in these mandalized peregrinations. But there 
was also a pilgrimage to Kumano, which emperors, aris¬ 
tocrats, warriors, and commoners alike engaged in. Its 
course, however, was radically different: It entailed fol¬ 
lowing the western coast of the peninsula in a southerly 
direction, and then entering the mountainous ranges 
of the southern part of the peninsula to eventually reach 
Kumano. This pilgrimage course was marked by 
ninety-nine sites dedicated to protectors of various 
deities. In other words, Kumano was considered a sa¬ 
cred space by all, but it could be reached only by dif¬ 
ferent roads, one “professional” (the mandalized 
peregrination), and the other, “common” (the pil¬ 
grimage). Furthermore, since Kumano came to be re¬ 
garded as the Pure Land on earth of Kannon, the 
bodhisattva of compassion, it was placed at the head of 
yet another pilgrimage, dedicated to Kannon’s thirty- 
three manifestations, each worshiped in different 
monasteries connected by pilgrimage roads in central 
Japan. This pilgrimage was so popular that it was du¬ 
plicated in many areas of Japan: Today there are at least 
fifty-four different pilgrimage courses dedicated to 
these thirty-three forms of Kannon. 

Starting in the medieval period, religious narratives 
detailing the origins, supernatural events, and the 
topography of Japan’s famed sacred sites were elabo¬ 
rated and written down. This fairly large body of lit¬ 
erature indicates that sacred space cannot be separated 
from sacred time, that the history of these cubic sites 
is an intrinsic feature of their sacredness, and that lo- 
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Monks in the Sacred Caves at Pak Ou, Laos. © Christophe Loviny/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


cal topography, natural features (in particular, sources 
of water), Buddhist monasteries, shrines to local gods, 
and narratives formed a single coherent whole. In 
other words, sacred spaces were fundamentally associ¬ 
ated with postulated recollections of the past and rit¬ 
ualized practices, all tied up in attitudes and acts of 
devotion or piety that have been collectively referred 
to as geopiety by the human geographer J. K. Wright 
and topophilia by Yi-Fu Tuan. 

In contemporary Japan, about one hundred differ¬ 
ent pilgrimage courses linking more than five hundred 
monasteries in all parts of the country attest to the 
complexity of sacred space and exemplify the equally 
complex nature of the Japanese people’s spiritual and 
emotional attachments to their land. Shikoku Island, 
for instance, boasts of several mountains that were ob¬ 
jects of Shugendo practices, and it is also the site of 
Japan’s most famous pilgrimage. Kukai, the founder of 
the Shingon school of esoteric Buddhism, was born 
there in the late-eighth century and he practiced aus¬ 
terities in some of these mountains. During the me¬ 
dieval period, Kukai became the object of a nationwide 
cult, and a pilgrimage dedicated to him was established 


around Shikoku Island; it consists of a course linking 
eighty-eight monasteries, and is still quite popular. 
Each monastery is sacred, obviously, but so is the en¬ 
tire course, and many pilgrims consider Shikoku Is¬ 
land itself to be sacred. 

Historical, social, and economic aspects 

Sacred spaces, however, have a history. To take one ex¬ 
ample, Japan’s highest mountain, Mount Fuji, was 
originally regarded as the abode of one local god; when 
Buddhism took charge of the cult around the twelfth 
century, the mountain came to be viewed as the abode 
of three buddhas and bodhisattvas and of that god as 
well, and it became a center of Shugendo. By the sev¬ 
enteenth century, however, Shugendo’s influence 
waned (for political reasons), and Mount Fuji became 
the object of mass pilgrimages on the part of laypeo- 
ple, as a consequence of which the understandings of 
the mountain’s sacred character radically changed. An¬ 
other example of major historical changes is the Ise 
Shrine, located on the eastern coast of the Kii penin¬ 
sula. It is composed of an Inner Shrine dedicated to 
the ancestral god of the imperial house, and of an 
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Outer Shrine dedicated to a god of food. During the 
medieval period, these sanctuaries became the object 
of complex associations with esoteric Buddhism, 
which viewed them as yet another manifestation of the 
Adamantine and Matrix mandalas. Ise subsequently 
became the object of mass pilgrimages, and for several 
centuries pilgrims were escorted by professional reli¬ 
gious guides ( onshi, or oshi), who gave instructions 
concerning the varied features of these sites of cult’s 
sacred features, ranging from trees, rivers, and water¬ 
falls, to caves, monasteries, and shrines. In the early 
modern period, however, Buddhism became the ob¬ 
ject of critiques that led, ultimately, to the separation 
of theretofore unified Shinto-Buddhist cults through¬ 
out Japan. The thirty-seven Buddhist monasteries of 
Ise were destroyed at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and today Ise is regarded as a Shinto cubic site, 
with no trace of Buddhism whatsoever. 

It is important, therefore, to stress that the term sa¬ 
cred space is sometimes misleading because its oft- 
found emphasis on spirituality tends to generate an 
avoidance of the universally present material features 
of its historical production, as well as an avoidance of 
the many conflicts it caused or witnessed in the course 
of history. That is, the sacredness of certain sites or re¬ 
gions was instituted or maintained through various 
forms of an occupation of land (one of which was con¬ 
trol over the people who lived there), and this socio- 
historical fact suggests that studies of the term sacred 
space need to include historical, social, and economic 
aspects. Japan’s (and other countries’) shrines and 
monasteries were established on pieces of land that 
used to belong to an individual or the government. 
Measured on the basis of a technique called, in Japan¬ 
ese, shiichi (four corners), the area where they were to 
be erected was ritually cleansed and propitiated, and 
the individual or ruling entity that entrusted that area 
to religious authorities thereby gave up all and any con¬ 
trol over it, especially taxes. In order to meet the 
monasteries’ needs for regular maintenance and repair, 
as well as in order to enhance their visibility and pres¬ 
tige, individuals or rulers commended land estates to 
them, and cubic sites became powerful economic en¬ 
tities. During the medieval period this estate system 
eroded and fell apart, and religious authorities had to 
look for different funding sources and traveled across 
the land in search of financial assistance while chant¬ 
ing the sacred character of their sites of cult and en¬ 
couraging people to engage in pilgrimage. 

Pilgrimage, then, arose in a specific social and eco¬ 
nomic climate, and the narratives mentioned earlier 


played a great part in this development. Still today, pil¬ 
grimages have an important economic dimension that 
is all too often ignored in the analysis of sacred space, 
and the long but sometimes violent history of the sa¬ 
cred sites visited by pilgrims should be critically as¬ 
sessed in light (or shadow) of the stable myths that are 
often attached to the notion of sacred space. 

See also: Cave Sanctuaries; Consecration; Kailasa 
(Kailash); Monasticism; Relics and Relics Cults 
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SRI LANKA 

Sri Lanka is home to the world’s oldest continuing 
Buddhist civilization. Brahml inscriptions etched in 
stone on drip ledges above natural caves in the coun¬ 
try’s North-Central province indicate that hermitages 
have been dedicated by Buddhist laity for the medi¬ 
tation needs of monks since the third century b.c.e. 
Moreover, the fourth- and fifth-century c.E. monastic 
chronicles, the Dlpavamsa (Chronicle of the Island ) and 
the Mahavamsa (Great Chronicle), contain a series of 
myths in which the Lankan king Devanampiya Tissa 
(third century b.c.e.), a contemporary of the Indian 
emperor Asoka, is said to have been converted to the 
Buddha’s teachings by Asoka’s own missionary son, 
Mahinda. Thus, from inscriptions and monastic liter¬ 
ary traditions, it is known that by the third century 
b.c.e. lineages of forest monks supported by Buddhist 
laity were established on the island in the region that 
became Lanka’s political center for thirteen subsequent 
centuries. Since Asoka is also thought to have provided 
support for Devanampiya Tissa’s abhiseka (corona¬ 
tion), it would seem that Buddhism became formally 
associated with Lanka’s kingship by this time as well. 
For more than two millennia, until the British de¬ 
throned the last Lankan king in 1815, a symbiotic re¬ 
lationship entailing mutual support and legitimation 
between the Lankan kings and the Buddhist sangha 
(community) was sustained, either as an ideal or in ac¬ 
tual practice. 

Over the course of this long history, other forms 
of Buddhism joined the predominant Theravada 
bhikkhu (monk) and bhikkhunT (nun) sanghas, which 
the Mahavamsa asserts were established by Asoka’s 
children, Mahinda and his sister Sanghamitta, respec¬ 
tively, and whose lineages were preserved by the Ther¬ 
avada Mahavihara nikaya. These included the cults of 
Mahayana bodhisattvas such as Avalokitesvara, and 
the teachings of several Mahayana schools and of 
tan trie Buddhist masters associated with Mahavihara’s 
rival in Anuradhapura, the Abhayagiri nikaya, which 
were established and thrived, particularly during the 
seventh through the tenth centuries C.E. 

The Anuradhapura period 

Faxian (ca. 337-ca. 418 c.E.), the itinerant Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, has provided a valuable description 
of fifth-century Anuradhapura, reporting that approx¬ 
imately eight thousand Buddhist monks then resided 
in the capital city. Faxian also reports that a public rit¬ 


ual procession of the Dalada (tooth-relic of the Bud¬ 
dha) was celebrated annually, that the cult of Sri Ma- 
habodhi (a graft of the original bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya in India) was regularly venerated and lavishly 
supported by the laity and the king, and that Lankan 
kings had built massive stupas to commemorate the 
Buddha and his relics. Well before Faxian’s time and 
long thereafter, the city of Anuradhapura had become 
a politically powerful and cosmopolitan center whose 
successful economy had been made possible through 
the development of sophisticated hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing and through the establishment of trade with part¬ 
ners as far flung as China in the east and Rome in the 
west. Furthermore, the city had become the adminis¬ 
trative pivot of the three great monastic nikayas (chap¬ 
ters) of the Lankan Buddhist sangha: the Theravada 
Mahavihara; and the more doctrinally eclectic Ab¬ 
hayagiri and Jetavana chapters, each of which system¬ 
atically established a vast array of affiliated village 
monasteries and forest hermitages throughout the do¬ 
mesticated rice-growing countryside. During the first 
millennium C.E., the three nikayas in Anuradhapura 
and their affiliated monasteries dominated every facet 
of social, economic, educational, and cultural life. 
Some have argued that just as Lankan polity was ex¬ 
pected to be the chief patron supporting the sangha, 
so the sangha functioned as a “Department of State” 
for the kingship. Perhaps somewhat exaggerated, that 
assertion does point to the extent to which Buddhist 
institutions became the basic social infrastructure in 
Lanka for many centuries. 

Given the congenial relationship between polity and 
religion, the Anuradhapura period witnessed the fluo¬ 
rescence of an economically advanced and artistically 
sophisticated culture. Although the only surviving ex¬ 
amples of painting are the frescos of heavenly maidens 
(perhaps apsaras) found at SIgiriya, thousands of free¬ 
standing stone sculptures of the Buddha, scores of 
stone-carved bas-reliefs, and hundreds of bronzes are 
still extant, including the famous colossal images at 
Avukana and the meditative Buddhas that remain 
within the ruins of the Abhayagiri monastic complex 
at Anuradhapura. Early anthropomorphic images of 
the Buddha in Lanka bear a stylistic, and sometimes 
material, affinity with Buddha images created at Ama- 
ravatl in south India, while images from the later 
Anuradhapura period, such as the eighth-century 
Avukana image, reflect the development of a distinc¬ 
tive Lankan style that emphasized the significance of 
the Buddha as a mahapurusa (cosmic person). 
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The Mahavamsa asserts that the Buddhist CANON 
(Tripitaka ; Pali, Tipitaka) was first committed to writ¬ 
ing during the reign of King VattagaminI Abhaya in 
the first century B.C.E. at Aluvihara just north of 
Matale, inaugurating, perhaps, the tradition of in¬ 
scribing Buddhist texts on to ola leaves, a tradition of 
committing the dharma to handwriting that continued 
into the nineteenth century. In rare instances, texts 
were also inscribed on gold or copper plates, such as 
the gold leaves bearing an eighth-century fragment of 
a Sanskrit Prajhaparamita-sutra (Perfection of Wisdom 
Sutra), found within the massive stupa at Jetavana in 
Anuradhapura in the early 1980s. 

In addition to the Pali Tipitaka and the Pali monas¬ 
tic chronicles Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, the fifth 
and sixth centuries were the backdrop for the com¬ 
mentaries produced by Buddhaghosa. His Visud- 
dhimagga (Path of Purification), an elaborate and 
precise exegesis of slla (slla ; English, morality), sam- 
adhi (meditation), and pahha or prajna (wisdom)— 
the three elemental principles of practice that 
Buddhaghosa regarded as the bases of the Buddha’s 
“noble eightfold path”— eventually became an endur¬ 
ing centerpiece of normative orthodoxy for Theravada 
in Sri Lanka and later in Southeast Asia. The Visud- 
dhimagga stressed the interrelated and dependent na¬ 
ture of slla, samadhi, and pahha, and the fundamental 
reality of paticcasamupada or pratityasamutpada 
(dependent origination). 

The Polonnaruva era 

Beginning with the Polonnaruva era (eleventh through 
thirteenth century c.E.), and especially during the 
reign of Parakramabahu I (1153-1186 c.E.), when the 
sangha was reunified after its demise by south Indian 
Cola invaders who had demolished Anuradhapura in 
the late tenth century, Theravada became the exclu¬ 
sive form of doctrinal orthodoxy patronized by the 
kingship in Sri Lanka. It was specifically this reconsti¬ 
tuted Theravada that was exported to Burma (Myan¬ 
mar) in the eleventh century and subsequently into 
northern Thailand, spreading from those regions to 
become the dominant religion of mainland Southeast 
Asia. What was not reconstituted at Polonnaruva, 
however, was the bhikkhunlsahgha, a sorority that had 
thrived during the Anuradhapura centuries and had 
spread its lineage as far as China. Yet Polonnaruva be¬ 
came a marvelous city for a span of about 150 years 
before it was sacked by another south Indian inva¬ 
sion. Although its beautiful stupas could not rival the 
size of the Abhayagiri, Jetavana, and Ruvanvalisaya 


topes in Anuradhapura, and although its sculptures 
lacked the plastic fluidity of times past, the architec¬ 
ture, literature, and educational institutions of Polon¬ 
naruva were unparalleled anywhere in South or 
Southeast Asia at that time. The massive Alahena 
monastic university, a bastion of Theravada ortho¬ 
doxy, at one time housed as many as ten thousand 
monks. 

It was also at Polonnaruva and in the courts of kings 
who soon followed, such as Parakramabahu II at 
thirteenth-century Dambadeniya, that new literary in¬ 
novations were cultivated, in part due to the stimulus 
and presence of Hinduism and Sanskrit literature, and 
in part due to the maturation of the Sinhala language 
itself. At Polonnaruva, the Hindu temples built by the 
Cola invaders had not been destroyed by the recon¬ 
quering Sinhalas in the eleventh century because the 
queens of the Sinhala kings, who were brought from 
south India, were nominally Hindu, as were their re¬ 
lations and retinues. Thus, the royal court headed by 
a Sinhala Buddhist king was heavily influenced by a 
classical Sanskritic or Hindu presence seen not only in 
the substance and style reflected in contemporary sec¬ 
tions of the Cu\avamsa (Minor Chronicles, the sequel 
to the Mahavamsa), but also in the cubic life and sculp¬ 
tural creations of Polonnaruva, which included the 
veneration and depiction of Hindu deities such as 
Visnu and Siva. In this context, Gurulugomi, a Bud¬ 
dhist upasaka (layman), composed the first Sinhala 
works of prose, including the Amavatura (The Flood of 
Nectar), a reworking of the life of the Buddha aimed 
at demonstrating his powers to convert others to the 
truth of dharma. Since the Amavatura seems to have 
been written in a conscious effort to avoid using San¬ 
skrit words, some have suggested that his writings re¬ 
flect an antipathy for an ever-growing Hindu influence 
on Sinhala Buddhist culture in general. The late Polon¬ 
naruva era also marks the creation of many other 
important Sinhalese Theravada Buddhist classics, in¬ 
cluding the Butsarana (Refuge of the Buddha), the 
Pujavaliya (The Garland of Offerings), and the Sad- 
dharma Ratndvaliya (The Garland of Jewels of the Good 
Doctrine), all didactic and devotional works. 

Hinduization of Buddhist culture in Sri Lanka 

While the destruction of institutional Buddhism at 
Anuradhapura and the reconstruction of the sangha at 
Polonnaruva may have led in general to the eclipse of 
Mahayana and tantric cults in Lanka, invasions from 
south India beginning in the tenth century and the in¬ 
creasing numbers of military mercenaries who fol- 
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lowed during the politically volatile thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries only increased the presence and 
influence of Hindu cults in the Sinhala Buddhist reli¬ 
gious culture of the era. During the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, when a retreating Buddhist kingship established 
its capital in the Kandyan highlands at Gampola, 
Hindu deities such as Visnu, Skanda, the goddess Pat- 
tinl, and Ganesha, as well as a host of other local deities 
associated with specific regions and natural phenom¬ 
ena, were incorporated into an evolving pantheon of 
Sinhala deities. They were recast as gods whose war¬ 
rants for acting in the world on behalf of Buddhist 
devotees were subject to the sanctioning of the Bud¬ 
dha’s dharma. The highest of these deities, worshipped 
within the same halls where the Buddha was wor¬ 
shipped or in adjacent shrines ( devalayas) , came to be 
styled as bodhisattvas, or “buddhas in-the-making,” 
and a vast literature of ballads, poems, and sagas in 
Sinhala, some inspired by the Sanskrit puranas (mythic 
stories), was created to edify devotees over the ensu¬ 
ing several centuries. 

By the fifteenth century, the island had been again re¬ 
unified politically by Parakramabahu VI, whose capi¬ 
tal at Kotte on the southwest coast became the hub of 
an eclectic renaissance of religious culture epitomized by 
the gamavasi (village-oriented monk) Sri Rahula, 
whose linguistic dexterity (he was known as “master of 
six languages”) and concomitant affinities for popular 
religious and magical practices, refracted the syncretic 
character of religion at the time. Sri Rahula is perhaps 
best remembered for writing two classical Sinhala san- 
desaya poems styled after the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa’s 
Meghadhuta (Cloud Messenger) that, while glorifying the 
Buddha as the “god beyond the gods,” appealed directly 
to the gods for divine assistance in sustaining the well¬ 
being of the Buddhist kingship and its administration. 
VIdagama Maitreya, a wilderness monk ( arahavasi) 
and one of Parakramabahu’s childhood mentors, wrote 
the Budugunalamkaraya (In Praise of the Buddha’s 
Qualities) as a scathing critique of the increasing Hin- 
duization of Buddhist culture. These two great monks, 
both of whom were deeply involved in competing tra¬ 
jectories of court and monastic cultures, represent an 
ancient and continuing tension regarding the nature of 
the monastic vocation: as a matter of caring for the “wel¬ 
fare of the many” (the village monk) or engaging in the 
“rhinoceros-like solitary life” of a forest meditator. 

Colonial and postcolonial eras 

By the sixteenth century, the Portuguese had begun to 
interfere with the court at Kotte and eventually con¬ 


verted King Dharmapala to Christianity, exacerbating 
an increasingly fractious political context that led in 
the 1590s to the establishment of a new line of Sinhala 
Buddhist kings in highland Kandy, a new capital city 
replete with a supportive cast: a bhikkhusahgha whose 
lineage was imported from Burma, a new Dalada Ma- 
ligava (Palace of the Tooth-Relic), and devalayas for 
the gods who had emerged as the four protective 
guardian deities of the island. The Kandyans colluded 
with the Dutch in the mid-seventeenth century to oust 
the Portuguese. Despite one war in the 1760s during 
the reign of KIrti Sri Rajasimha, the Kandyans and the 
Dutch managed to coexist for a century and a half pro¬ 
ducing, in effect, distinctive highland and lowland Sin¬ 
hala cultures. The former styled itself as more purely 
Sinhala Buddhist, despite the fact that by this time the 
Kandyan kings were ethnically Tamil, owing to the 
continuing practice of securing queens from Madurai. 
But it is remarkable how “Buddhacized” this last line 
of Lankan kings became. KIrti Sri and his brother 
Rajadi who succeeded him, were responsible for the 
last great renaissance of Theravada: first, by reconsti¬ 
tuting what had become a decadent sangha by intro¬ 
ducing a fresh lineage from Thailand that became 
known as the dominant Siyam Nikaya; second, by ap¬ 
pointing a monastic head ( sahgharaja ) in the person of 
the learned monk Saranamkara, who reemphasized the 
importance of monastic literary education and moral 
virtue; third, by providing the means to hold a calen¬ 
dar of Buddhist public rites, including the still annu¬ 
ally held asala perahara procession of the Dalada and 
the insignia of the guardian deities in Kandy; and 
fourth, by refurbishing virtually every Buddhist mon¬ 
astery in the kingdom, a commitment that resulted in 
the artistic birth of the Kandyan school of Buddhist 
monastery painting. 

After the British established their colonial hege¬ 
mony in the early nineteenth century, Buddhist cul¬ 
ture atrophied for several decades. Its revival toward 
the end of the century was catalyzed in part by the es¬ 
tablishment of two new low-country monastic nikayas, 
the Amarapura and the Ramanna. Both, in contrast to 
the Siyam Nikaya, established new lineages from 
Burma, claimed to be more doctrinally orthodox, em¬ 
phasized the practice of meditation, and recruited 
novices without regard to caste. A series of public re¬ 
ligious debates between Buddhist monks and Anglican 
clergy in the low country also fueled the revitalization. 
Moreover, the revival gained momentum with the 
arrival of Henry Steel Olcott (1832-1907), an Ameri¬ 
can theosophist who organized and established many 
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A young novice monk bathes another after their heads were shaved as part of an ordination ceremony at a monastery in Colombo, 
Sri Lanka. © Anuruddha Lokuhapuarachchi/Reuters/Getty Images. Reproduced by permission. 


Buddhist schools modeled on the successful mission¬ 
ary schools administered by the Anglicans. Olcott wrote 
a widely disseminated “Buddhist Catechism,” designed 
and distributed a Buddhist flag, and helped to organize 
a liturgical year celebrating full moon days as Buddhist 
holidays. One of Olcott’s early and enthusiastic follow¬ 
ers, the Anagarika Dharmapala (1864-1933), trans¬ 
formed the religious revival into a religio-nationalist 
cause by founding in 1891 the Mahabodhi Society, 
which sought to regain Buddhist control of Buddhist 
holy sites in India. In addition, Dharmapala published 
his influential Return to Righteousness (a detailed ex¬ 
cursus on lay Buddhist conduct and spiritual realiza¬ 
tion aimed at purifying Buddhism of its colonial and 
popular “contaminations”), and he inspired the laity to 
emulate their colonial masters’ work ethic. Some have 
argued that Olcott and Dharmapala successively set 
into motion a new lay Buddhist religious ethic compa¬ 
rable to the lay-oriented religious culture of Protestant 


Christianity, a “Protestant Buddhism,” so called be¬ 
cause of its emphasis on unmediated individual lay re¬ 
ligious practice and the importance attached to 
integrating the significance of spiritual teachings into 
everyday life. 

Aside from “Protestant Buddhism,” at least three 
other features marked the character of Buddhism in 
twentieth-century Sri Lanka. The first is the re¬ 
emphasis given to meditation for both monks and 
laypersons, especially methods of insight (vipassana 
[Sanskrit, vipasyana]) practice made popular by 
Burmese masters. The second is the establishment of 
Buddhist-inspired welfare institutions, such as Sarvo- 
daya, founded in the 1950s by A. T. Ariyaratne 
(1931—) to reawaken village culture and to stimulate 
rural economies and social services. The third is the 
increasing politicization of Buddhism in the post¬ 
colonial era, most notably the patterns that can be 
traced to the pivotal national elections of 1956 when 
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S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike (1899-1959) and his newly 
formed Sri Lanka Freedom Party won a landslide elec¬ 
tion on promises of “Sinhala only” as the national lan¬ 
guage and Buddhism as the state religion. This 
posture on language and religion (the basic con¬ 
stituents of ethnic identity in South Asia), as well as 
other subsequent “Sinhala Buddhist” based education 
and economic policies, were enacted to redress per¬ 
ceived inequalities resulting from earlier British colo¬ 
nial policies that had favored Tamil interests and 
disenfranchised the Sinhalese. In turn, these changes 
became reasons for Tamil alienation, feeding an en¬ 
during ethnic conflict dividing Sinhalas and Tamils 
during the final decades of the twentieth century. In 
this context, some influential Buddhist monks have 
colluded with Sinhala politicians to resurrect the an¬ 
cient rhetoric of the Mahavamsa and proclaim Lanka 
as the exclusive and predestined domain of the Bud- 
dhadharma. Others have marched for peace and co¬ 
existence. 

See also: Mainstream Buddhist Schools; Sinhala, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in; Sri Lanka, Buddhist Art in 
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SRI LANKA, BUDDHIST ART IN 

During the twenty-five hundred years of Sri Lanka’s 
history, its royal capital has been located in a number 
of places. In chronological order they were Anuradha- 
pura (ca. 500 b.c.e.-IOOO c.e., North-Central 
province); Polonnaruva (1000-1235 C.E., North-Cen¬ 
tral province); Dambadeniya (1232-1272 c.e., North- 
Western province); Yapahuwa (1272-1284 c.e., 
North-Western province); Kurunegala (1293-1341 c.e., 
North-Western province); Gampola (1341-1411 c.e., 
Central province); Kotte (1411-1597 C.E., Western 
province); and Kandy (1480-1815 C.E., Central 
province). Sri Lanka’s Buddhist art is often analyzed in 
terms of these different periods. Of these eras, the 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva periods offer the most 
important surviving examples of early Buddhist art. 
The instability of the kingship and the wars that pre¬ 
vailed during the other periods resulted in less art sur¬ 
viving from those eras. 

Of these less copious periods, the Yapahuwa rock 
fortress is a remarkable monument from the Yapa¬ 
huwa period. From the Kandy period, the king’s palace 
and the Tooth-Relic Temple at Kandy, one of the most 
important Buddhist pilgrimage sites in the country, 
have survived. Gadaladeniya and Lankatilaka, two 
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temples from the Kurunegala period that still stand 
near the city of Gampola, are famous for their archi¬ 
tectural features and intricate carvings. 

Some of the important architectural structures and 
features from the Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva pe¬ 
riods include the STUPA or dagaba (symbolic burial 
mounds of the Buddha with relics enshrined), 
bodhighara (bodhi tree shrines), asanaghara (shrines 
enclosing huge rectangular stone slabs that symbolize 
the throne of the Buddha), vatadage (circular relic 
shrines), and chetiyaghara (circular shrines built 
around stupas, sheltering the monument). 

The sacred bodhi tree shrine from Anuradhapura, 
one of Sri Lanka’s most venerated Buddhist sites, has 
a long history dating back to the third century b.c.e. 
According to the Sri Lankan chronicles, the Buddhist 
nun Sanghamitta, who was the daughter of Emperor 
Asoka (mid-third century b.c.e.), brought a sapling of 
the original bodhi tree from Bodh Gaya and planted 
it in this location at Anuradhapura. There are both lit¬ 
erary and inscriptional references to bodhi tree shrines 
in Sri Lanka from the early Anuradhapura period on¬ 
ward. A well-preserved structure of a bodhi tree shrine 
dating from the Anuradhapura period still stands at 
Nillakgama in the Kurunegala district. The structure 
includes two square stone walls with an entrance on 
one side, demarcating the shrine, which was inside. 

Famous examples of circular relic shrines include 
those at Thuparama (Anuradhapura), Medirigiriya 
(Polonnaruva), and Tiriyayi (Trincomalee), all dating 
to the seventh to tenth centuries. In Pulukunavi (Bat- 
ticaloa district) there are remains of an early asanaghara, 
an architectural feature referred to in ancient literature 
and inscriptions. The remains of the largest chapter 
house for Buddhist monks stand in the ancient city of 
Anuradhapura. Such chapter houses, of which nu¬ 
merous ruins have been found throughout Sri Lanka, 
were called Uposathaghara in the ancient literature and 
Pohotaghara in inscriptions. 

Before the introduction of buddha images, wor¬ 
ship of the Buddha using aniconic symbols was com¬ 
mon in Sri Lanka from about the third century B.C.E. 
to the second century c.E., as it was in contemporary 
India. A large number of stone footprints of the Bud¬ 
dha have been found in Buddhist monasteries from 
the early common era. A considerable number of 
bodhigharas and asanagharas from the Anuradhapura 
period are also evidence of a tradition dating back to 
an aniconic phase of Buddhism. 


Early Sri Lankan artists appear to have been influ¬ 
enced by three main Indian artistic traditions: 
Amaravati (or Andhra), Gupta, and Pallava. Of these, 
the Amaravati school of art from the Andhra region of 
India was the earliest and the most influential. Almost 
all surviving art in Sri Lanka beginning in about the 
first century c.E. shows the strong impact of the Ama¬ 
ravati style. During the fifth to sixth centuries and sixth 
to seventh centuries, styles deriving from Gupta and 
Pallava, respectively, begin to appear in Sri Lanka. 

The unique early art of Sri Lanka includes numer¬ 
ous seated and standing buddha images, including 
some monumental buddha statues. There are also gi¬ 
gantic stupas, some with highly ornate frontispieces 
called vahalkada, which consist of four rectangular ar¬ 
chitectural projections at the base of the stupa facing 
the four cardinal directions. Further early Sri Lankan 
art includes sandakadapahana (moonstones), dvara- 
pala (guardstones), and the renowned Sigiriya paint¬ 
ings of beautiful damsels from the fifth century c.E. 

The earliest Buddhist edifices in Sri Lanka are nat¬ 
ural rock shelters prepared and dedicated by lay devo¬ 
tees from the third century b.c.e. to the first century 
C.E. as residences for Buddhist monks during the ear¬ 
liest phase of Buddhist monastic activity in the region. 
Most of these cave sanctuaries include short for¬ 
mulaic dedicatory inscriptions declaring the donation. 
These rock shelters are devoid of any carvings, sculp¬ 
tures, or paintings; if there once were paintings, rain 
and weathering washed them away long ago. 

The eminent Sri Lankan archaeologist and epigraphist 
Senarat Paranavitana (1896-1972) published more 
than one thousand of these early Brahml cave inscrip¬ 
tions from almost three hundred early monastic sites 
scattered throughout Sri Lanka. Using the number of 
caves with inscriptions as an index, the largest of these 
early Buddhist rock monasteries are Mihintale, with 75 
inscriptions (Anuradhapura district, North-Central 
province); Situlpawuwa, with 59 inscriptions (Ham- 
bantota district, Southern province); Rajagala, with 46 
inscriptions, (Ampara district, Eastern province); 
Periya Puliyankulama, with 34 inscriptions (Vavuniya 
district, Northern province); and Ritigala, with 33 in¬ 
scriptions (Anuradhapura district, North-Central 
province). 

Stupas or dagaba begin to appear from about the 
second century b.c.e. onward, simultaneous with the 
earliest phase of Buddhist cave construction. Early Sri 
Lankan stupas are of gigantic proportions. The three 
largest are from Anuradhapura, the earliest capital of 
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Sri Lanka: RuvanvalisSya, from the second century 
b.c.e., has a diameter of 294 feet at the base and was 
originally 300 feet tall; Abhayagiriya, from the first cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. , has a diameter of 325 feet and a height of 
325 feet; and Jetavana, from the third century C.E., has 
a diameter of 367 feet and was originally 400 feet tall. 
Until Anuradhapura was abandoned in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, these three stupas were enlarged a number of 
times by successive kings. 

The earliest Buddhist art in Sri Lanka appears in the 
relief carvings of the stupa vahalkada (frontispiece). 
The earliest of these relief carvings date to the first and 
second century C.E. and are found on the vahalkada of 
the Kantaka Cetiya (stupa) at Mihintale, eight miles 
east of Anuradhapura. Mihintale is the site where Bud¬ 
dhism was believed to have been first introduced to Sri 
Lanka by Buddhist missionaries from India, who were 
led by the arhat Mahinda during the mid-third cen¬ 
tury B.C.E. 

Unfortunately, little art from the earliest period has 
survived because the stupas were enlarged in various 
phases through the centuries. With the exception of 
the Kantaka Cetiya, surviving relief carvings of all other 
stupas are late in date and can probably be assigned to 
the second to fourth centuries C.E. For example, the 
carvings at DIghavapi stupa (Ampara district, Eastern 
province) date to the second century c.E.; those at 
Dakkhina stupa (Anuradhapura) and Yatala stupa 
(Humbantota district, Southern province) date to the 
second to third centuries C.E.; those at Ruvanvalisdya 
(Anuradhapura) to the third century C.E.; those at 
Abhayagiri stupa (Anuradhapura) to the third or 
fourth centuries C.E.; and those at Jetavana stupa 
(Anuradhapura) to the late third century. 

The main images appearing in Sri Lankan fron¬ 
tispieces include divinities, such as Surya and Indra; 
yaksas with attendants, such as Kubera and Vaisra- 
vana; yaksinls or other females with attendants; Gaja 
Laksmi, the goddess of prosperity; nagas in complete 
serpent form, often with five or seven cobra hoods; 
nagarajas in human form, often with five or seven co¬ 
bra hoods; naginls, female serpent figures in human 
form with cobra hoods; and stone pillars depicting the 
kalpavrksa or the tree of life. Figures of yaksas, nagas, 
elephants, lions, bulls, and birds were shown emanat¬ 
ing from this tree of life. Attached to these frontispieces 
were stone pillars topped by elephants, lions, bulls, and 
horses (Von Schroeder, pp. 80-95). All these early 
works are related to the late Amaravatl tradition of the 
Andhra region in India. 


The earliest available buddha images in Sri Lanka 
appear to be no older than the 250 C.E. to 350 C.E. pe¬ 
riod. A few seated buddha images from this period 
have been found at Anuradhapura at the sites of 
Abhayagiri Stupa and Thuparama Stupa (Von Schroe¬ 
der, p. 113). Seated buddha statues become increas¬ 
ingly common in many parts of Sri Lanka beginning 
in the fifth to sixth centuries. The majority of them 
show the direct impact of the Amaravatl school. The 
seated buddha statues at Abhayagiri Vihara, Pankuliya 
Vihara, and Asokarama Vihara (all at Anuradhapura), 
datable to between the sixth and ninth centuries, are a 
few well-known examples. The majority of the seated 
buddha statues found in Sri Lanka are in the samadhi 
(meditative) posture. 

According to the available evidence, most of the 
standing buddha images from Sri Lanka also date from 
the fifth to sixth centuries C.E. and later. There are 
monumental standing buddha images carved in rock 
and stone at Avukana (42 feet, ninth century, 
Anuradhapura district); Sasseruva (38 feet, eighth to 
ninth centuries, Kurunegala district); Buduruvagala 
(44 feet, ninth to tenth centuries, Monaragala district); 
Dova Rajamahavihara (38 feet, ninth to tenth cen¬ 
turies, Badulla district); Maligavila (30 feet, eighth cen¬ 
tury, Monaragala district), and Lankatilaka and 
Tivanka (26 feet, twelfth century) at Polonnaruva. The 
twelfth-century Gal Vihara, or “rock temple,” at 
Polonnaruva is a unique monument carved out of solid 
rock and famous for its monumental recumbent and 
standing rock-cut statues in the round. 

There are a number of monumental Mahayana 
rock-cut and standing stone statues in the round. They 
include the eighth-century Dambegoda stone image in 
the round at Maligavila; at 45 feet in height, this 
image, believed to be Avalokitesvara, is the largest 
bodhisattva statue in the world. The 13-foot Kushtara- 
jagala rock-cut relief at Valigama (Southern province), 
which dates to the ninth or tenth century, is also be¬ 
lieved to be an image of Avalokitesvara. There are also 
two groups of rock-cut reliefs at Buduruvagala. One 
group includes a 12-foot Sudhanakumara on the left, 
a 24-foot Avalokitesvara in the middle, and a 20-foot 
Tara at the right; the other group includes a 22-foot 
Vajrapani at the left, a 25-foot Maitreya in the mid¬ 
dle, and a 20-foot Avalokitesvara at the right. These 
images all date to the ninth or tenth centuries (Von 
Schroeder, pp. 292-295). 

Other early Buddhist art of Sri Lanka from the 
Anuradhapura period was influenced by the Gupta and 
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A recumbent Buddha statue at the twelfth-century Gal Vihara (Rock Temple) at Polonnaruva, Sri Lanka. The temple and statuary are 
carved out of the living rock. The Art Archive/Musee Guimet Paris/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by permission. 


Pallava traditions of India. The famous Mithuna or 
“loving couple” figure, which dates to the fifth to sixth 
centuries, from the so-called Isurumuniya Monastery 
of Anuradhapura is a well-known example of Gupta 
influence. The “man and the horse head” figure (sixth 
or seventh century) from the same monastery is con¬ 
sidered to have been influenced by the Pallava tradi¬ 
tion. Beautifully carved dvarapalas (guardstones) from 
the sixth to tenth centuries flank the entrances to Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries from Anuradhapura and many other 
parts of Sri Lanka; these are unique examples of both 
Gupta and Pallava artistic influences. The sandakada- 
pahana (moonstone), an elaborately carved half-circle 
stepping stone placed at the entrance to a Buddhist 
monastery, is unique to Sri Lanka. At the center of 
these stone ornaments is a lotus flower from which em¬ 
anate concentric half circles of vegetable, animal, bird, 
and flame motifs. Although the most refined moon¬ 


stones are from the late Anuradhapura period, the 
carving of moonstones continued into the Polon¬ 
naruva period and later. 

Although secular in nature, Sigiriya’s elegant sym¬ 
metrical gardens (fifth century) and water gardens are 
the earliest such examples in South Asia. Almost con¬ 
temporary to the famous Ajanta paintings from In¬ 
dia, the renowned fifth-century rock paintings at 
Sigiriya, which was built by King Kasyapa as a palace 
city, are masterpieces of early Sri Lankan art. On the 
western face of the Sigiriya rock, about four hundred 
feet above the ground, there are twenty-two extant 
paintings of beautiful women voluptuously depicted, 
most with their breasts exposed. Two images in par¬ 
ticular appear prominently in these paintings: an elite 
lady standing alone holding a flower or an elite lady 
accompanied by a handmaiden. The meaning of these 
images is controversial. Ananda Coomaraswamy 
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(1877-1947) was of the view that they are celestial 
nymphs or Apsaras. Senarat Paranavitana, however, 
proposed that they symbolize the clouds ( megha ) and 
lightning ( vijju ) surrounding Mount Kailasa 
(Kailash). His theory was that the builder of Sigiriya 
fortress, King Kasyapa, lived there as Kuvera, the god 
of wealth in Hindu and Buddhist literature, who is sup¬ 
posed to dwell at Alakamanda on Mount Kailasa. But 
some evidence points in another direction. The ladies 
holding flowers and accompanied by handmaidens ap¬ 
pear to be popular motifs in art throughout west, cen¬ 
tral, and south Asia prior to Sigiriya times. It is possible 
that the Sigiriya paintings are an adaptation in a Sri 
Lankan context of this internationally popular subject. 
Given Sri Lanka’s flourishing role as a trade center con¬ 
necting the eastern and western trade routes during the 
fourth through sixth centuries, such a sharing of in¬ 
ternational art motifs was quite possible. 

See also: India, Buddhist Art in; Sri Lanka 
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STUPA 

The Monier-Williams Sanskrit-English Dictionary de¬ 
fines the word stupa as “a knot or tuft of hair, the up¬ 
per part of the head, crest, top, summit”; also “a heap 
or pile of earth, or bricks etc.” Opinions about the et¬ 
ymology of the word stupa differ, and the root Vs t up, 
“to heap up, pile, erect,” seems to have been a late in¬ 
vention in order to explain the term. Although now 
inextricably linked to Buddhism, originally the stupa 
was not exclusively a Buddhist structure, but also a 
Jaina monument. 

Generally the terms stupa and caitya, said to derive 
from cita, “a funeral pile,” are used interchangeably. 
Both terms indicate a mound of earth surrounded by 
a wooden railing, marking the place of the funeral pyre 
of a significant person. While the meaning of caitya 
may also mean observances “relating to a funeral pile 
or mound,” the term stupa designates the actual struc¬ 
ture. Originally, stupas contained relics, mainly ash, of 
a saintly person, and later other objects, such as crys¬ 
tal beads. 

Buddhist texts narrate how the Buddha’s relics were 
divided into eight portions; these were distributed to 
different kingdoms within India and stupas were built 
over them. These relics were redistributed during the 
third century B.C.E. by Asoka not only as an act of 
homage to the Buddhist faith, but also to ensure the 
Buddha’s protection over his extensive empire. Thus, 
thousands of stupas were built as a remembrance of 
the Buddha and of the crucial episodes of his life; for 
example, the stupa at Sarnath commemorated the 
Buddha’s first sermon. In time, stupas were erected as 
an homage to any past or future buddha, or to any 
Buddhist saint. 

Basically a stupa consisted of a circular platform 
( medht) on which was erected a solid masonry hemi¬ 
sphere, or anda (egg), made of unburnt bricks. In its 
center was a small space for a receptacle containing 
relics. On the summit of the plain anda, and aligned 
with the reliquary, was raised a shaft surmounted by 
one or more chattravali (parasols), a mark of royalty 
that later assumed a complex metaphysical meaning. 
The surface of the dome was finished with a thick layer 
of plaster. Because it was customary to circumambu¬ 
late the stupa as a part of worship, a pradaksinapatha 
(processional path) was provided both on the medht 
and at ground level by enclosing the monument within 
a vedika (wooden railing), leaving enough space for 
walking. The vedika, which, at least in theory, should 
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be a perfect circle, was interrupted by L-shaped en¬ 
trances at the four cardinal points, creating a cosmo¬ 
logical diagram in the form of an auspicious svastika 
cross. An example of this early type of stupa is that at 
Svayambhu Nath near Kathmandu; this stupa has been 
worshiped for more than two thousand years. 

This basic architectural scheme bears, in its sim¬ 
plicity, an infinite potential for variations dictated by 
local traditions, materials, and religious trends. Its cru¬ 
cial importance in the development of sacred build¬ 
ings throughout Buddhist Asia, extending roughly 
from today’s eastern Afghanistan throughout Central, 
East, and Southeast Asia, cannot be overestimated. 

Early Pali texts do not pay much attention to the 
actual building of a stupa because its construction, 
maintenance, and worship were the concern of the 
laity. Later, however, the building process became the 
focus of intense metaphysical speculation. Each part of 
the stupa, beginning from the terraces at its base, to 
the number of parasols on the chattravali, became im¬ 
bued with a profound meaning, variously interpreted 
by different schools. 

Central India: Stupas at SancI and Bharhut 

The greatest artistic expressions of early Buddhist tra¬ 
dition are the monuments at SancI and Bharhut, in 
Madhya Pradesh, seats of two of the most important 
Buddhist communities from the third century b.c.e. 
Among the oldest surviving stupas is Stupa II at Sand, 
which dates from the Sunga period (second to first cen¬ 
turies b.c.e.) . This simple monument housed the relics 
of several Buddhist teachers; the relics were enclosed 
in caskets and buried within the stupa’s solid mass. Of 
great interest are the interior and exterior surfaces of 
the stone vedika, obviously a replica of a wooden pro¬ 
totype, embellished with sets of vigorously carved 
medallions. Especially elaborate are the reliefs on the 
pillars flanking the L-shaped entrances at the four car¬ 
dinal points. 

Dating from this early period is the now ruined ma- 
hdstupa (great stupa) discovered by Alexander Cun- 
nigham in 1873 at Bharhut. The conspicuous size of 
the monument, whose diameter measures more than 
twenty meters, the care lavished on the decoration of 
the sandstone vedika, some three meters in height, and 
the monumental toranas (entryways) bear witness to 
the affluence of this commercial town, located on one 
of the major trade routes of ancient India. Although 
inscriptions on the vedika and the eastern torana pro¬ 
claim that they were erected during the Sunga period 


(possibly between 100 and 80 b.c.e.), the stupa is prob¬ 
ably earlier in date, because it was customary to add 
vedikas and toranas to earlier buildings. The torana 
consists of two upright pillars supporting three archi¬ 
traves spanning the entry to the stupa complex. The 
crossbars of the vedika are adorned with medallions 
displaying floral motifs, human figures, and JATAKA 
scenes. On the vedikas terminal uprights are carved 
single figures, including standing warriors, equestrian 
figures, and yaksls clutching a tree. Animals, plants, 
creepers, geometrical motifs, and scenes from Bud¬ 
dha’s life are among the subjects carved on the torana. 
Most of the remains of this railing are now displayed 
at the Indian Museum in Calcutta and in the Allahabad 
Museum. 

The celebrated SancI Stupa I was built between the 
third century b.c.e. and the first century c.E., with ad¬ 
ditions of the fifth century c.E. This imposing monu¬ 
ment, measuring 36.6 meters in diameter, rises on top 
of the hill at SancI. The solid hemisphere is truncated 
at the top by a harmika (pedestal supporting the shaft 
of the umbrella) crowned by a three-tiered stone um¬ 
brella and set within a square railing. A circular ter¬ 
race accessed by two staircases runs along the base of 
the anda. At ground level is a stone-paved circumam- 
bulation path encircled by a vedika that is interrupted 
at the four cardinal points by imposing toranas. 

The present stupa, dating from roughly the second 
century b.c.e., encases an older one that was built prob¬ 
ably a century earlier. Its plain surface contrasts with the 
wealth of images carved on the vedika. Medallions dis¬ 
play floral, animal, and bird motifs, as well as human 
figures and mythical beings. The balustrade is divided 
into four sections defined by the L-shaped toranas, 
which were erected in the first century C.E. These are 
similar in design and construction technique to those at 
Bharhut, and they are covered with sculptures, whose 
liveliness and variety of subject matter are unsurpassed. 
The most famous scenes illustrate episodes from the 
jatakas and from the life of the Buddha. 

As in the case of the previous monuments, Gautama 
is never represented in human form, but by emblems, 
such as an empty throne beneath the bodhi tree, foot¬ 
prints, the triratna (three refuges), and finally the 
stupa. Salient events of his life and career have pride 
of place, such as his birth, the temptation of Mara, the 
first sermon at Sarnath, the conversion of the Kasyapa 
brothers, and the miracles at SravastI and Kapilavastu. 
Episodes that followed his death (e.g., the fight over 
the Buddha’s relics) have also been illustrated. The pre- 
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decessors of Gautama, the buddhas of antiquity, have 
been incorporated in the iconographic program of the 
four toranas and are represented either by stupas or 
bodhi trees. Apart from scenes related to Gautama’s 
life, there are others depicting everyday life, music, 
dance, sports, and the like. These three early stupas, of 
seminal importance in the formation of early Indian 
sculpture, exemplify two opposing facets of early Bud¬ 
dhist art: On the one hand, there is the strict adherence 
to aniconic representation of the Buddha; on the other 
hand, there is the unstoppable, exuberant flow of nar¬ 
rative. The last addition to Sand Stupa I occurred in 
the fifth century C.E. when four Buddha images in 
teaching MUDRAwere placed against its walls, facing the 
entrances. Each figure is flanked by attendants. 

Western Deccan 

An interesting development occurred during the sec¬ 
ond and first centuries b.c.e., when a number of Bud¬ 
dhist cave complexes were excavated in the Western 
Ghats (e.g., Bhaja and Bedsa). These consisted of one 
or more caitya halls, pillared apsidal halls that con¬ 
tained a stupa, and rock-cut cells, some of which served 
as accommodation for the monks and nuns. This ar¬ 
chitectural innovation brought the recluses into closer 
contact with the stupa, which had to be included in 
their daily ritual, and eventually became the focus of 
worship. 

An early example of this type of architecture is the 
monastic complex at Bhaja (Maharashtra), which con¬ 
sists of a large caitya hall with a monolithic stupa and 
a substantial number of smaller cells. On epigraphical 
and stylistic grounds, it is probable that the main phase 
of the works took place between 100 and 70 b.c.e. This 
is possibly the earliest caitya hall of this region. It is di¬ 
vided into three naves by slightly inward-sloping oc¬ 
tagonal columns, thus providing a circumambulatory 
passage around the stupa. The light penetrates from the 
door above, which opens a horseshoe window, one of 
the many elements that derive from wooden architec¬ 
ture (the horseshoe window is part of the door). This 
basic model was followed in Buddhist rock-cut archi¬ 
tecture of Western India until the seventh century c.e. 

Gandhara region 

Buddhism was introduced in the Bactro-Gandhara re¬ 
gions at the time of Asoka. By around 130 b.c.e. the 
Sakas took control of this area in present-day Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, and at the turn of the common era, 
the Parthians moved in from Iran. One of the legacies 
of the Saka-Parthian domination was the terrace- 


stupa. The circular base disappeared, to be replaced by 
a square terrace whose basement was adorned with 
classical elements inherited from the Hellenistic world: 
columns, pilasters, entablatures, and niches. In the first 
century c.e. the Kushan dynasty established its power 
over the territory of the Saka-Parthians, and in the 
wake of their political influence Buddhism spread, not 
only throughout their territory, but also to adjacent 
countries, including Central Asia and China. By this 
time the Mahayana doctrine had introduced a new 
conception of the Buddha, in which he was seen as the 
epitome of wisdom, truth, and compassion, and as 
such, his person was worthy of worship. This led to a 
crucial artistic development: the almost contempora¬ 
neous creation of the Buddha image in the two main 
cultural centers of the Kushan empire, the Gandhara 
region, and Mathura (Uttar Pradesh), the southern 
capital of the empire. 

Among the numerous stupas and monastic estab¬ 
lishments built in this period is the second-century 
terrace-stupa at Guldara in Afghanistan, a massive con¬ 
struction resting on an imposing square base adorned 
with pilasters, and a substantial superstructure now ru¬ 
ined. Also from this period is the large monastic estab¬ 
lishment at Takht-i-Bahi in Pakistan, whose stupa is 
completely destroyed but for its base. Its elongated ap¬ 
pearance, however, can be reconstructed by examining 
smaller stupas found in the region. 

By this time the primordial hemispherical stupa had 
developed into a towerlike monument by way of mul¬ 
tiplying the layers of the base, elongating the anda into 
a domelike cylinder, and stretching the chattravali to 
a considerable length, either by multiplying the chat- 
tras or compressing them into a compact conical spire. 

Another innovation was the tower-stupa, which 
plays a determinant role in the evolution of the stupa 
into the East Asian pagoda. The massive cross-shaped 
foundations of the famous Kanishka tower-stupa at 
Shahji-ki-Dheri, near Peshawar, are still preserved. Ac¬ 
cording to the reports of Chinese pilgrims, this build¬ 
ing was characterized by superimposed wooden 
“stories” with cornices, windows, and niches, as well 
as a copper mast carrying thirteen copper umbrellas. 
It was probably from this model that the Chinese 
pagoda evolved. 

The Deccan: Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda 

In most of peninsular India and Sri Lanka, the stupa 
kept its hemispherical shape and continued to be 
erected on a circular platform. Among the numerous 
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Reliefs depicting events from the life of the Buddha adorn the gate leading to this first-century B.C.E. stupa at the great monastic com¬ 
plex of Sana at Vidisa near Bhopal, India. © Adam Woolfitt/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 


Buddhist sites in the eastern Deccan, two are note¬ 
worthy: Amaravatl and Nagarjunakonda (Andhra 
Pradesh). The stupa at Amaravatl achieved its final 
form in the second and third centuries C.e. during the 
Satavahana and Iksvaku periods. Almost nothing is 
preserved of this monument, which was the largest in 
the eastern Deccan, apart from an earthen mound and 
a surrounding pathway defined by upright slabs. A 
number of celebrated finely sculpted limestone slabs 
that have survived depict this lavishly decorated mon¬ 
ument with imposing projecting gateways in the four 
directions. Among the distinctive features of this struc¬ 
ture were four votive platforms, each with five pillars, 
aligned with the four entrances. The surviving up¬ 
rights, capping pieces, and slabs have been removed 
from the site and are displayed in various museums; 
the largest collection is at the Government Museum 
Chennai (Madras). 

During the third century a number of changes were 
occurring in Buddhist religion and art. These are re¬ 
flected in the structures at Nagarjunakonda, the most 
important Buddhist settlement of the region, set in a 


valley delimited by the Krsna river on the west. In the 
third and fourth centuries, when Nagarjunakonda was 
the capital of the Iksvaku rulers, the successors of the 
Satavahanas, a large number of monasteries and stupas 
were erected according to the cubic needs of various 
Buddhist schools, of which at least four were represented 
there. Here the great innovation is the wheel-shaped 
plan of the stupas, demonstrating the transformation of 
a sacred Buddhist symbol into an architectural design. 
Each monastic unit consisted of a stupa, a caitya hall, 
and a vihara (monastic quarters). The residential unit 
would be generally separated from the stupa by two 
caitya halls facing each other, one containing a stupa 
and the other a buddha image, thus equating the stupa 
with the buddha image. The stupa and the image of 
the Buddha eventually coalesced in the fifth century in 
the Ajanta caves. Although most of the excavated re¬ 
mains at Nagarjunakonda were submerged under the 
waters of the Nagarjuna Sagar, a few monuments were 
recreated on a hilltop, now an island in the middle of 
the lake. Limestone panels and friezes once decorating 
various monuments have been discovered, and to¬ 
gether with the carvings found at Amaravatl, they are 
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the most important remains of the flourishing Bud¬ 
dhist art in the Deccan. 

North and eastern India in the fifth to 
seventh centuries 

The aesthetics of the Gandhara and the Mathura 
schools of Kushan art played a major role in the de¬ 
velopment of Gupta aesthetics. The Kushan power 
ebbed at the end of the third century c.e., and by the 
early fourth century the Gupta dynasty ruled over 
north and central India. Ancient sites connected with 
the Buddha, such as Bodh Gaya (Bihar), were refur¬ 
bished; Sarnath, near Varanasi (the old Benares, in Ut¬ 
tar Pradesh), where the Buddha delivered his first 
sermon, became a major center of Buddhist learning 
and artistic development. The remains of two large 
stupas, whose cores probably date from the Asokan pe¬ 
riod, as well as of a number of monasteries, are still 
preserved there. 

Another famous center of Buddhist learning was 
Nalanda, near Rajgir (Bihar). Despite its putative links 
to Gautama Buddha and to Asoka, both of whom are 
said to have visited this site, no remains predate the 
fifth century c.e. The Stupa/Temple 3 is the most 
prominent building at Nalanda. This monument un¬ 
derwent various phases of construction. At its core is 
a small stupa set on a square base measuring 173 cen¬ 
timeters each side and 137 centimeters in height. It has 
been suggested that this could be an Asokan stupa, 
built on the caitya of SAriputra, the Buddha’s disciple 
renowned for his wisdom. It was further enlarged three 
more times. However, with the fifth enlargement, in 
the sixth century, the monument changed appearance 
and plan. It became a large-sized structure with four 
lavishly decorated towers at the corners. This monu¬ 
ment was renovated twice more in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries just before the decline of Buddhism 
in India. 

The stOpa beyond India 

The Buddhist doctrine was introduced in Sri Lanka in 
the third century b.c.e. During the subsequent cen¬ 
turies, a conspicuous number of dagobas or dhatu- 
gopas (relic-preservers) were built. Examples of this 
local version of the Indian stupa are found at various 
sites, such as Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of Sri 
Lanka from around the second century b.c.e. to the 
ninth century C.E. Here are the oldest surviving 
dagobas, the largest of which is the Abhayagiri dagoba. 
Its diameter is about 110 meters and its height from 
the base to the spire about 82 meters. As is the case of 


the stupa in India and Nepal, the dagobas of Sri Lanka 
have richly carved oblong projections at each cardinal 
point, which were probably thrones for the Dhyani 
buddhas. More recent and smaller in size are the Bud¬ 
dhist remains at Polonnaruva, the capital of Sri Lanka 
from the ninth to the end of the thirteenth century c.e. 
The remains at this site are extremely important be¬ 
cause these monuments were built at a time when Bud¬ 
dhists had greatly reduced, if not altogether ceased, 
their building activity in India. Furthermore, the ar¬ 
chitectural developments at Polonnaruva may consti¬ 
tute the link between the architecture on the Indian 
subcontinent and architecture overseas. 

Buddhism arrived in Burma from important cen¬ 
ters on the eastern coast of India, such as Amaravatl 
and Nagarjunakonda, in about the fifth century C.E. 
Both the mainstream Buddhist schools and Ma- 
hayana were present at this early date as testified by ar¬ 
chaeological evidence from the Pyu city of Sri Ksetra, 
near Prome. In time, further links with southern In¬ 
dia and Sri Lanka, and subsequently with eastern In¬ 
dia, were established, which had a seminal influence in 
the formation of Burmese architecture. The Burmese 
stupa, an elegant, bell-shaped construction topped by 
a conical finial, is raised on a series of terraces or plat¬ 
forms; the most famous example is the great 
Shwedagon pagoda in Rangoon (ca. fifteenth century). 

Mainstream Buddhism was prevalent in Indonesia 
until the end of the seventh century c.e. By the end of 
the century, however, the Mahayana school had risen 
in importance and soon became the only form of Bud¬ 
dhism followed there. One of the most significant Bud¬ 
dhist monuments of the world is Borobudur in Java, 
dated to around 800. Every part of this magnificent 
building, from its mandala-like layout to the tiniest de¬ 
tail of its decorative program, is imbued with a deep 
symbolic meaning. Here Buddhist doctrine, the struc¬ 
ture of the universe, and the mystery of enlightenment 
are expressed through plan, architectural design, and 
sculpture. 

See Monastic Architecture; Relics and Relics Cults 
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SUKHAVATlVYUHA-SUTRA 

The title Sukhdvatlvyuha-sutra (Sutra Displaying the 
Land of Bliss) actually denotes two related but distinct 
texts, both of which narrate aspects of the mythic story 
of the buddha called Amitabha or Amitayus (Chinese, 
Amito; Japanese, Amida) and the paradise where he 
resides called Sukhavatl. Following Chinese precedent, 
the two texts have commonly been distinguished as the 
Larger Sutra (Chinese, Wuliangshou jing, Dajing, 
Japanese, Muryojukyo, Daikyd; Sutra on the Buddha of 
Immeasurable Life) and the Smaller Sutra (Amito jing, 
Amidakyo, Sutra on Amitayus Buddha). These are early 
Mahayana sutras, probably composed in northwest 
India, and translations of the Larger Sutra began in 
China in the second or third century. The pervasive¬ 
ness of this belief is known by manuscripts of the Larger 
Sutra also extant in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Khotanese, 


Uighur, and Xixia. Many core doctrines and practices 
of the Pure Land school in East Asia are based on the 
Sukhdvatlvyuha sutras, but in fact there are 290 trans¬ 
lated scriptures in the Chinese canon that discuss 
Amitabha Buddha and his realm. 

The sutras describe a cosmic order containing both 
a sacred realm inhabited by buddhas and bodhisattvas 
living in a paradise of fantastic proportions and an 
mundane realm inhabited by ordinary people, ani¬ 
mals, ghosts, and so on, transmigrating but trapped. 
The sutras also describe the promise by Amitabha Bud¬ 
dha to enable beings to transmigrate into his paradise. 
This is possible through his vows (Sanskrit, prani- 
dhana) and the Mahayana doctrine of merit-transfer. 
Orthodox East Asian Pure Land thought views the 
Buddha’s eighteenth vow in the Sanghavarman Chi¬ 
nese translation as the authoritative expression of the 
Buddha’s commitment to help anyone, as it asks only 
that one sincerely hold in mind (or recite) the Bud¬ 
dha’s name a minimum of ten moments in order to 
be reborn in his Pure Land. 

See also: Pure Land Schools 
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SUKHOTHAI 

Sukhothai, the first Thai kingdom, was founded 
around 1238 in the central part of present-day Thai¬ 
land. In previous centuries, this area was under the sov¬ 
ereignty of Khmer kings who practiced Hinduism and 
Mahayana Buddhism. The Thai, however, adopted 
Theravada Buddhism from Sri Lanka. Upon his re¬ 
turn from Sri Lanka in the early 1330s, Si Satha, a high- 
ranking monk, introduced a new Sinhalese sect along 
with Buddha relics and artisans. The veneration of 
relics played a significant role in this sect, which dra¬ 
matically transformed the architecture and plans of 
temple compounds. While earlier stupas (Thai, chedi) 
in Sukhothai were in Khmer-tower form (prang; e.g., 
Wat Phraphai Luang), new innovative forms were built 
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after 1340 as stupas became the religious and ceremo¬ 
nial centers of monasteries. 

The most important temple remains that reflect the 
development of Sukhothai architecture are at Wat Ma- 
hathat (Monastery of the Great Relic), located in the 
center of the city. Wat Mahathat was built during King 
Ramkhamhaeng’s reign (ca. 1279-1298) and was ren¬ 
ovated around 1340 during the reign of the pious King 
Loethai (1298-1346/7). Many forms of stupas can still 
be seen (Khmer-tower, lotus-bud, and bell-shaped 
types), as well as the ruins of the congregational hall 
(ubosot or hot) and an assembly hall ( wihan ). A unique 
Sukhothai-type of stupa was built on a low pyramidal 
platform of three levels that supported a staggered shaft 
that housed the relic. Above it was a smoothly rounded 
ovoid bulb (lotus-bud stupa), which would later be 
crowned with a spire. Eight subsidiary stupas were 
linked to the center with connecting walls. The four 
axial towers built in Khmer style were decorated with 
stucco designs similar to those on the Lankatilaka 
Temple in Sri Lanka, dating to 1342. Themes from the 
historical Buddha’s past lives, meant to inspire prac¬ 
titioners, decorated the Mahathat tympana. 

Ubosot and wihan were commonly built of brick 
covered with plaster and decorated with stucco. Their 
roofs were made of wood covered with ceramic tiles; 
for the most part, only the columns stand today. Ubosot 
can be distinguished from wihan by the (typically 
eight) boundary stones ( sema ) that were generally 
placed around it. 

See also: Ayutthaya; Monastic Architecture; Southeast 
Asia, Buddhist Art in; Thailand 
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SUMERU, MOUNT. See Cosmology 


SUNYATA (EMPTINESS) 

Within the nature of reality in MahAyana ontology, 
emptiness ( sunyata ) must be realized en route to en¬ 


lightenment. The term sunyata has been glossed as 
“openness,” “inconceivability,” or “unlimitedness,” 
but is best translated as “emptiness” or “voidness.” It 
refers to what dharmas (elements of reality) really are 
through what they are not: not as they appear, not con- 
ceptualizable, not distinguishable, and, above all, lack¬ 
ing permanent, independent, intrinsic existence. 

Although emptiness is sometimes mentioned in 
non-Mahayana texts, where it describes, for example, 
the contents of an advanced meditative state, the 
nonexistence of a self, or the absence of defilements in 
nirvana, the Prainaparamita literature of the Ma¬ 
hayana brought emptiness to prominence in Buddhist 
wisdom discourse. In paradoxical rhetoric, these sutras 
describe emptiness as the true nature of all entities and 
concepts, from form through a buddha’s awareness; 
thus, there really is no form, no buddha. This appar¬ 
ently nihilistic claim has been the subject of commen- 
tarial exegesis, philosophical disputation, meditative 
investigation, and ethical reflection throughout the 
Mahayana world. Still, emptiness is simply a radical- 
ization and universalization of the earlier Buddhist 
idea of no-self (anatman), so that the view that there 
exists no unchanging subsisting person is extended to 
all possible objects and ideas, whether pure or impure, 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist—since grasping at true ex¬ 
istence in any of them (including emptiness itself) will 
preclude the uprooting of defilements, hence the at¬ 
tainment of liberation and buddhahood. 

In India, the most important philosophical reflec¬ 
tion on emptiness emerged from the Madhyamaka 
school, beginning with NAgArjuna (ca. second cen¬ 
tury c.E.), whose Madhyamakakarika (Verses on Mad¬ 
hyamaka) uses reductive reasoning to demonstrate the 
untenability, hence emptiness, of various key concepts, 
including causation, time, and nirvana. Nagarjuna as¬ 
serts, however, that emptiness is nihilistic only for 
those who ignore the distinction between two truths: 
the ultimate, in which everything truly lacks intrinsic 
existence; and the conventional, in which, precisely be¬ 
cause they are empty (that is, interdependent), things 
exist and function, and concepts are valid. Subsequent 
Madhyamaka thinkers extended Nagarjuna’s analysis, 
reflecting on the implications of emptiness for such is¬ 
sues as the role of rationality on the path, the admis¬ 
sibility of syllogistic arguments “proving” emptiness, 
the “truth” value of conventional truths, the absolute¬ 
ness of the negation involved in emptiness, the status 
of morality and compassion, the content of an aware¬ 
ness realizing emptiness, and the rapidity with which 
realization of emptiness effects enlightenment. 
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Other Mahayanists analyzed emptiness, too. Yo- 
gacara school writers agreed on its ultimacy, but 
described it as the absence of concepts in perfected 
awareness, or as an external object’s inseparability from 
the consciousness perceiving it. Texts on tathagata- 
garbha (buddha-nature) sometimes implied that 
emptiness is different on different levels: Samsaric phe¬ 
nomena are empty of intrinsic existence, but buddha- 
awareness is empty of samsaric phenomena, itself being 
pure, permanent gnosis. In Tibet, these ideas were de¬ 
scribed as the intrinsic emptiness and extrinsic emptiness 
views, respectively. The Huayan jing ( Avatamsaka- 
sutra; Flower Garland Sutra) and East Asian schools 
based upon it, such as the Huayan school, portrayed 
emptiness as the perfect interpenetration of all phe¬ 
nomena. In tantric traditions, emptiness is the 
adamantine nature of reality, inseparable from a clear, 
blissful gnostic awareness; worlds and beings, 
mandalas and deities, arise from and return to it, in 
reality as in meditative practice. 

Discourse about emptiness was central to scholas¬ 
tic and meditative traditions in Tibet. It was also cen¬ 
tral to the philosophical treatises of the Sanlun, 
Huayan, and Tiantai schools of China, Korea, and 
Japan, and to the texts and praxis of East Asian Chan. 
Contemporary Buddhists, both Asian and Western, 
continue to explore the philosophical and practical im¬ 
plications of emptiness, reexamining traditional ex¬ 
planations of it, while aligning it with modern scientific 
and philosophical concepts, such as relativity, ecology, 
and deconstruction. 

See also: Anatman/Atman (No-Self/Self); Chan School; 
Huayan School; Philosophy; Prajna (Wisdom); 
Tantra; Tiantai School 
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SUTRA 

The Sanskrit word sutra (Pali, sutta), or “discourse,” is 
the name generally given to any text said to contain 
the words or the teaching of the Buddha. Whether or 
not it actually does is another matter; many sutras 
clearly postdate the Buddha’s time. Typically, a sutra 
begins with the phrase “Thus have I heard,” which is 
presumed by tradition to be the words of the Bud¬ 
dha’s attendant Ananda repeating at the First Coun¬ 
cil what he heard the Buddha say at a given time and 
place. The sutra-pitaka (basket of discourses) repre¬ 
sents one of three major divisions of the Buddhist 
canon (Tripitaka), the others being the vinaya and 
the abhidharma. 

See also: Agama/Nikaya; Councils, Buddhist; Scripture 
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SUTRA illustrations 

Sutras were illustrated in many different formats and 
media, such as bianxiang (transformation tab¬ 
leaux), but this entry is limited to manuscript illu¬ 
minations and illustrations done primarily on palm 
leaf or paper. 

Sutra illustrations in South and Southeast Asia 

In South and Southeast Asia the oral transmission of 
sutras prevailed until the first century B.C.E. when writ¬ 
ten copies were first produced. By the tenth and 
eleventh centuries written sutras were common and 
monastic complexes such as Nalanda produced illus¬ 
trated texts. Sutras were copied onto leaves of the tala 
or palmyra tree, the oldest extant example being one 
brought from China to Japan in 608. The palm leaves 
are approximately three to four inches wide by twelve 
to eighteen inches long. The text was written on both 
sides of the palm leaves, which were lacquered or pre¬ 
pared with pigments before the inscription of the texts. 
Strung together, the palm leaves were bound between 
covers of narrow boards upon which illustrations and 
decorative motifs were also drawn. Illustrated sutras 
were also executed on paper that was cut, strung, and 
bound in the shape and style of palm-leaf sutras. 

The illustrations on these manuscripts were placed 
in single frames between lines of text or on the covers. 
Common subjects included individual deities and the 
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This twelfth-century Japanese work illustrates the Buddha preaching in the mountains, from the epilogue to the Lotus Sutra. (Japanese, 
Heian period, 794-1 185.) © Reunion des Musees Nationaux/Art Resource, NY. Reproduced by permission. 


eight great events of Sakyamuni’s life. In many in¬ 
stances, the figures depicted had no specific connec¬ 
tion with the contents of the text and probably 
functioned as symbols of protection and reverence for 
the text. In other instances, particularly in later man¬ 
uscripts, there were deities and narrative scenes based 
on the contents of the sutra. The images were painted 
most often in ink and gouache, but also could have gold 
and silver accents. The miniaturization necessary to the 
format and the preeminence of the text hampered the 
development of continuous or complex narrative illus¬ 
trations. Illuminated sutras reached an artistic apogee 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, declined in num¬ 
ber for several centuries, and experienced resurgence in 
number and quality in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, especially in Nepal, Tibet, Thai¬ 
land, and Burma. 

Sutra illustrations in East Asia 

East Asian Buddhists copied sutras from as early as the 
fourth century in China, where the development of and 
the Chinese reverence for the written word led to sutra 
copying on a large scale. Sutra copying reached its peak 
in the Tang period (618-907) in China, the Heian 
(794-1185) and Kamakura (1185-1333) periods in 
Japan, and the Koryo period (918-1392) in Korea. The 
sutras were copied chiefly onto hand scrolls, but the 
folded book (Japanese, orihon), in which a scroll was 
folded in accordion fashion, and the bound book of 
separate sheets of paper were also used. Although the 
initial impetus was the need for copies of the text, the 


copied sutras also were revered as evidence of the spon¬ 
sor’s piety and merit. The veneration of sutras led to 
increasing adornment involving dyeing, marbling, dec¬ 
orative designs, and illustrations, as well as the use of 
gold and silver inks. 

The most common form of sutra illustration is the 
frontispiece painting found at the beginning of hand 
or folded book scrolls. These paintings were often ex¬ 
ecuted in gold and silver inks and formed a style com¬ 
mon to all East Asian cultures. The subject matter 
frequently centered upon the Buddha preaching to a 
group of bodhisattvas, deva, arhats, and practi¬ 
tioners. A printed version of the Diamond Sutra from 
Dunhuang dated 868 is the earliest dated versions of 
such a frontispiece illustration. The scene of preaching 
did not always reflect the specific content of the text. 
However, some frontispiece paintings illustrated the 
main doctrines or stories of the text either as single il¬ 
lustrations or as additions to the preaching scene. 

A second broad category of paintings evoked, rather 
than directly illustrated, the text’s message. Japanese il¬ 
lustrations of the Heian and Kamakura periods some¬ 
times referred to poetry or stories about the ideas and 
episodes in the sutra. These illustrations appear to be 
unrelated to the text, but have hidden script and rebus 
that, when decoded, related to the specific sutra. The 
Heike Nokyo of 1164 is a good example of this evoca¬ 
tive style of illustration. 

Illustrations were also painted in the upper sections 
over text that was written in the lower sections, or the 
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illustrations were interspersed between sections of the 
text. In both cases the text and picture were more 
closely interwoven than in frontispiece illustrations, 
and therefore these paintings were often more literal 
renditions of the text. 

Finally, there were sutra illustrations that had no re¬ 
lationship to the text. These illustrations were linked 
to the sponsor or copyist of the sutra and thereby em¬ 
phasized the person to whom merit accrued for copy¬ 
ing the sutra. It is believed that the fan-shaped booklets 
from the twelfth century at Shitennoji are examples of 
a sutra written over paper painted with genre, courtier, 
and landscape scenes that once belonged to the spon¬ 
sor of the copied sutra. 

Regardless of format or material, sutra illustrations 
functioned in many ways: as illustrations and evoca¬ 
tions of the sutra’s content, as protective talismans of 
the text, as emblems of the sponsor, and as pure 
adornment to an object of reverence. 

See also: Scripture 
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SUVARNAPRABHASOTTAMA-S0TRA 

A Mahayana sutra likely compiled in northern Indie 
or Central Asian regions between the first and third 
centuries C.E., the Suvarnaprabhasottama-sutra (Sutra 
of Golden Light) is rich and varied in content. The nine¬ 
teen chapters of the Sanskrit version preserved in the 
Nepalese tradition include a confession ritual, several 
chapters that prescribe rituals surrounding the preach¬ 
ing or hearing of the sutra, two chapters dealing with 
medicine, and three tales of the Buddha’s past lives (ja- 
taka), including a distinctive telling of the well-known 
“Tigress Story.” Most of the sutra’s seemingly disparate 
parts share an emphasis upon the transformative 


power of the sutra itself, represented as golden light 
that infuses its preachers and auditors. The role of the 
sutra in protecting and sustaining the kingdom of the 
ruler who accords it appropriate respect is another 
dominant theme. 

The transmission history of the text is particularly 
complex. The sutra is partially or wholly extant in 
seven languages other than Sanskrit (Chinese, Tibetan, 
Khotanese, Sogdian, Tangut, Mongolian, and Old 
Uighur), in versions ranging from eighteen to thirty- 
one chapters in length. Both the Chinese and the Ti¬ 
betan canons preserve several different versions of the 
sutra. Many of the translations are based not on the 
Sanskrit sutra but on Yijing’s thirty-one chapter Chi¬ 
nese translation of the early eighth century. The Mon¬ 
golian translations are based on the versions in the 
Tibetan canon. In both China and Japan the sutra was 
a central text in imperial rituals and was the subject of 
several commentaries. In Tibet, the text was sometimes 
classified as a tantra rather than a sutra. 

See also: Sanskrit, Buddhist Literature in 
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SUZUKI, D. T. 

Daisetsu Teitaro Suzuki (1870-1966) was one of the 
most important individuals involved in the twentieth- 
century spread of Japanese Buddhism, particularly 
Zen, to the West. A lay popularizer of Japanese spiri¬ 
tuality, Suzuki resided in the United States for two ex¬ 
tended periods, in the early twentieth century and 
again in the 1950s. Through his distinctive lectures and 
voluminous, though idiosyncratic, writings in English, 
Suzuki sparked an interest in Zen and Japanese culture 
among many influential Western scholars, intellectu¬ 
als, artists, and writers. 

See also: Chan School; Japan; Zen, Popular Concep¬ 
tions of 
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SYNCRETIC SECTS: THREE TEACHINGS 

While popular religious movements have left their 
marks in the Chinese historical record since the East¬ 
ern Han dynasty (25-220 C.E.), a new type of syncretic 
sectarianism emerged from the Yuan dynasty (1279- 
1368) onwards. Continuing trends begun under the 
preceding Song dynasty (960-1279), this age was char¬ 
acterized by expanding commerce, the spread of liter¬ 
acy, a flourishing printing and publishing industry, 
improved communication and transport systems 
throughout the empire, and increasing social and ge¬ 
ographical mobility of the population. All of these fac¬ 
tors facilitated the flow of religious ideas across 
regions, denominational boundaries, and classes, and 
thereby stimulated the emergence of new religious 
movements. The resulting syncretic proclivities of the 
age are part of a long history of negotiating the rela¬ 
tionship of China’s two major indigenous traditions 
(Confucianism and Daoism) with the foreign new¬ 
comer, Buddhism. Harmonizing tendencies consti¬ 
tuted a strong intellectual undercurrent among the 
literati elite, while striking even deeper roots in popu¬ 
lar religion, where a focus on family and the local com¬ 
munity did not require exclusive affiliation with a 
particular teaching. Instead, each was seen to have its 
role to play in the life cycles of families and commu¬ 
nities, and thus the concepts and religious specialists 
associated with each could be drawn upon as needed. 
This general outlook conditioned the efforts of popu¬ 
lar religious virtuosi, creative individuals who pos¬ 
sessed enough literacy to benefit from the burgeoning 
supply of printed texts, but lacked the formal educa¬ 
tion needed to gain access to literati circles. Many 
founders of popular sects from the Yuan dynasty on¬ 
wards came from the ranks of these “folk intellectu¬ 
als,” who received inspiration from many sources and 
combined their ideas into new religious systems. These 
systems become visible to the historian of religion pri¬ 
marily in the texts composed by sectarian founders, 
texts that are treasure troves of information on the re¬ 
ligious life of China throughout the Late Imperial pe¬ 
riod up into modern times. 

This entry will focus on the contributions of Bud¬ 
dhism to the colorful world of Chinese popular sec¬ 
tarianism. The impact of Buddhist thought varied 
from sect to sect, with some movements being so 
strongly Buddhist in orientation that they have been 
regarded by outside observers as “lay” or “folk Bud¬ 
dhist” movements, while the teachings of others were 


more influenced by Daoism. Lin Zhao’en (1517— 
1598), for example, founded the Sanyi Jiao (Three-in- 
One sect), which sought to combine the Three Teach¬ 
ings, but in doing so emphasized Confucianism and 
the internal alchemy of Quanzhen (Complete Realiza¬ 
tion) Daoism over Buddhism. On the other hand, Luo 
Qing (1442-1527), founder of the Wuwei (Non- 
Action) sect, was a major figure in Buddhist-inspired 
sectarianism. Originally a soldier by profession, he set 
out on a quest for salvation, studied with various mas¬ 
ters, and drew inspiration from a large number of 
texts, the majority of which were Buddhist in nature. 
Among these, the Jin’gang keyi (Ritual Amplification of 
the Diamond Sutra ) touched him particularly; he de¬ 
voted three years of study to this text and frequently 
referred to it in his writings. His teachings show a 
strong influence of Chan Buddhism, with an empha¬ 
sis on the individual’s recovery of his or her innate 
buddha-nature, or tathagatagarbha. For Luo Qing, 
the concept of sunyata (emptiness) collapsed all dis¬ 
tinctions, including those between men and women, 
and clergy and laity, opening up release from samsara 
for all living beings. His writings were gathered in a 
collection called the Wubu liuce (Five Books in Six Vol¬ 
umes), which still enjoys the status of sacred scripture 
among present-day sects such as the Longhua Pai 
(Dragon Flower Sect) of southeastern China. 

Alongside the “popular Chan” of Luo Qing, there 
developed a separate sectarian tradition of a millenar- 
ian nature. The first text to formulate this approach is, 
in fact, the earliest surviving sectarian scripture, dated 
to 1430: the Foshuo huangji jieguo baojuan (Precious 
Volume Expounded by the Buddha on the [Karmic] Re¬ 
sults of the [Teaching of the] Imperial Ultimate [Pe¬ 
riod]). Here we find a Buddhist inspired view of the 
world as moving through three cycles: First there was 
the Ultimateless ( wuji) period reigned over by the 
Lamplighter (DIpamkara) Buddha (Randeng Fo); the 
present age is that of the Great Ultimate ( taiji ), gov¬ 
erned by Sakyamuni Buddha; and now the world is 
about to enter the Imperial Ultimate ( huangji ) period 
of the Buddha Maitreya. This three-stage cosmology 
with its eschatological expectation of a savior ushering 
in a new and better world became a powerful motif 
among later popular sects. It was modified somewhat 
by the introduction of a mother goddess, the Eternal 
Mother (Wusheng Laomu), who dispatched the vari¬ 
ous buddhas to the world so that her human children 
might return to their original home at their Mother’s 
side. This return is becoming urgent as the world 
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enters its final period and is on an inexorable course 
toward apocalyptic destruction. Sometimes, sectarian 
leaders themselves claimed to be Maitreya, sent by the 
Eternal Mother to gather in her children; occasionally, 
millenarian fervor initiated political action, as sects re¬ 
belled in an attempt to usher in the new age. The best- 
known modern representative of this millenarian 
tradition is the Yiguan Dao (Way of Unity), an influ¬ 
ential religious movement in Taiwan and Hong Kong 
and among overseas Chinese, which was founded in 
the 1920s by a patriarch who claimed to be the Living 
Buddha Jigong, dispatched by the Eternal Mother to 
open up a path of salvation in this final age. 

Thus, Buddhism historically served as an important 
source of inspiration for Chinese popular sects. Bud¬ 
dhist concepts and themes were integrated with Con- 
fucian and Daoist elements, as well as with elements 
of popular origin (such as mediumistic practices), to 
produce a variegated array of religious movements. 
The creativity of popular sectarianism has not ebbed 
in the modern age, as new sects keep emerging. Some 
of these draw on older sectarian traditions, while oth¬ 
ers make a fresh start by taking a new look at China’s 
Three Teachings. A modern example of a sect that 
draws strongly on (in this case, tantric) Buddhist ma¬ 
terial is the Zhenfo Zong (True Buddha movement), 
founded by Lu Shengyan (1945- ) in the 1980s. Head¬ 
quartered in Seattle, Washington, it is particularly ac¬ 
tive among overseas Chinese. While usually eyed with 
some suspicion by the mainline sangha, the Buddhist 
borrowings of such syncretic sects are a testimony to 
the successful integration of Buddhism into Chinese 


popular culture and to its power to inspire religious 
innovation. 

See also: Confucianism and Buddhism; Daoism and 
Buddhism; Folk Religion, China; Millenarianism and 
Millenarian Movements 
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TACHIKAWARYU 

Tachikawaryu is the name of a subschool of Shingon 
Buddhism, one of the two Japanese schools of tantric 
Buddhism. Probably founded by Ninkan, who was ac¬ 
tive in the early twelfth century, Tachikawaryu seems 
to have continued into the seventeenth century. The 
epithets often associated with it, “perverse teaching” or 
“perverse school,” imply that this subschool taught a 
set of doctrines and rituals that were strongly sexual- 
ized. Tachikawaryu was denounced by Yukai (1345- 
1416) and other representatives of the Buddhist or¬ 
thodoxy during the Middle Ages, and most of the texts 
associated with the school are now lost. However, ex¬ 
amination of the few extant texts that can be traced 
back to Tachikawaryu reveals that its teachings were 
not very different from those of the other Shingon sub ¬ 
schools. In addition, a close reading of Shinjo’s juho- 
ydjin shu (Circumspect Acceptance of the Dharma, 
1268), the earliest text that is commonly believed to be 
a denunciatory account of Tachikawaryu practices, re¬ 
veals that the sexual rituals described are not said to 
pertain to Tachikawaryu. Shinjo speaks simply of 
“these rituals,” without naming them. 

It is possible to distinguish at least two levels of sex¬ 
ual doctrines and rituals in medieval Japanese religion. 
First, in every lineage of what is usually called kenmitsu 
Buddhism, sexual elements were widely spread and 
practiced, at least in a metaphorical way. Tachikawaryu 
may well be counted as one of these lineages, although 
there were certainly more purist tendencies in each lin¬ 
eage. Second, the rituals described by Shinjo may have 
been taught and practiced only in a particular segment 
of this general movement. The rituals imply not only 
sexual intercourse, but also ritual use of a human skull. 


See also: Exoteric-Esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Japan; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; Shingon 
Buddhism, Japan; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Bud¬ 
dhism 
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TAIWAN 

Scholars can document the existence of Buddhism in 
Taiwan only from the migration of Chinese fleeing to 
the island after their failure to restore the fallen Ming 
dynasty in 1662. The “Southern Ming” court ruled Tai¬ 
wan until the Qing dynasty captured the island in 1683. 
The subsequent history of Buddhism in Taiwan falls 
into three periods delimited by the three political 
regimes that followed: Qing rule (1683-1895); Japan¬ 
ese viceroyalty (1895-1945); and Han Chinese rule 
(1945-present). 

The Southern Ming/Qing dynasty period 

Chinese and Japanese scholars agree that knowledge 
and practice of Buddhism during this time was rela¬ 
tively unsophisticated. Taiwan was a land of pirates, 
typhoons, plagues, and headhunting natives, and did 
not attract China’s social elite. Many of the “monks” 
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A row of golden Buddha statues at Fo Kuang Shan Monastery, Kaohsiung, Taiwan. © Michael S. Yamashita/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 


of this period were Ming loyalists who fled to the is¬ 
land in clerical disguise, and legitimate clerics were few 
in number and largely ignorant of Buddhist teachings. 
Those whose names appear in the records were noted 
for non-Buddhist accomplishments such as rainmak¬ 
ing, painting, poetry, and playing go. Most clerics func¬ 
tioned as temple caretakers and funeral specialists, and 
did not engage in teaching, meditation or other Bud¬ 
dhist practices. 

The first known monk to migrate from the main¬ 
land is Canche (d.u.), who arrived in 1675. Chen 
Yonghua, a military commander, had built a monastery 
called the Dragon Lake Grotto (Longhu Yan), and in¬ 
vited Canche to serve as abbot. Canche later founded 
the Blue Cloud Monastery (Biyun-si) on Fire Moun¬ 
tain (Huoshan) near the present-day town of Chia-yi. 

As the island became more settled, many more 
monasteries were founded, particularly around the 
capital city of Tainan. Notable among these early 
monasteries are the Zhuxi (“Bamboo Stream”) Mon¬ 
astery (1664); the Haihui (“Ocean Assembly”) Monas¬ 
tery (1680); the Fahua (“Dharma-Flower”) Monastery 


(1683); the Mituo (“Amitabha”) Monastery (d.u.); the 
Longshan (“Dragon Mountain”) Monastery (1738); 
the Chaofeng (“Surpassing Peak”) Monastery (regis¬ 
tered 1763); and the Daxian (“Great Immortal”) Mo¬ 
nastery (d.u.). Despite this vigorous activity, most of 
the monks and nuns in these monasteries had proba¬ 
bly received only the novices’ ordination; there was no 
ordaining monastery in Taiwan, and only scant records 
exist of those who journeyed to the mainland to re¬ 
ceive the full PRECEPTS. 

The Japanese colonial period 

In 1895 the Chinese government ceded the island to 
Japan, and the Japanese troops brought Buddhist 
chaplains with them. These chaplains were eager to es¬ 
tablish mission stations in order to propagate Japan¬ 
ese Buddhism to the native population, but funding 
from their head temples was insufficient, and only a 
very small percentage of the Chinese population ever 
enrolled in Japanese Buddhist lineages. 

One of the most notable features of the Japanese 
period was, in fact, the effort on the part of the local 
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Buddhists to maintain their Chinese identity and tra¬ 
ditions. This period saw the institution of the first fa¬ 
cilities for transmitting the full monastic precepts in 
Taiwan. Four monasteries established “ordination 
platforms”: The Lingquan (“Spirit Spring”) Chan 
Monastery in Keelung, the Lingyun (“Soaring Cloud”) 
Chan Monastery on Guanyin Mountain, the Fayun 
(“Dharma Cloud”) Chan Monastery near Miaoli, and 
the Chaofeng (“Surpassing the Peak”) Monastery in 
Kaohsiung County. The leaders of these monasteries 
all received ordination at the Yongquan (“Surging 
Spring”) Monastery in Fuzhou, China, and they trans¬ 
mitted their tonsure-lineages to Taiwan. Monks and 
nuns ordained from these monasteries went forth and 
founded other monasteries, giving rise to the “four 
great ancestral lineages” that defined and organized 
Buddhism during this period. 

At the same time, there were small groups of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist monks who studied Marxism and ad¬ 
vocated the relaxation of monastic discipline as a 
means to strengthen solidarity with ordinary people, 
while also resisting Japanese domination. 

Even as Chinese Buddhism attempted to maintain 
its own distinctive identity, it still had to accommo¬ 
date the government; thus clergy and laity joined 
together to form Buddhist organizations that func¬ 
tioned as governmental liaisons. The largest of these, 
founded in 1922 by Marui Keijiro, was called the 
South Seas Buddhist Association, which operated un¬ 
til 1945. These organizations were significant because 
they included members of zhaijiao, the “vegetarian 
religion”—a form of popular Buddhism that stood 
apart from the monastic establishment and rejected its 
oversight. Zhaijiao’s participation in these Buddhist 
organizations marks the only time in history that they 
ever cooperated with monastic Buddhism. In 1945 they 
parted ways once again. 

The Republican period (1945-present) 

At the end of the Pacific War (known as World War 
II in the United States), Taiwan was returned to 
China, and the Japanese were evacuated. Four years 
later, in 1949, mainland China fell to the communists, 
and the nationalists fled to Taiwan. All of these events 
kept the political and economic situation in turmoil, 
and Buddhist clerics experienced difficulty keeping 
their monasteries viable. A few refugee Buddhist 
monks from the mainland, such as Cihang 
(1895-1954), were imprisoned on suspicion of spy¬ 
ing. A few monks of national eminence also arrived, 


such as the Zhangjia Living Buddha (1891-1957), 
Baisheng (1904-1989), Wuming (1912- ), and Yin- 
shun (1906- ). They were the leaders of the newly re¬ 
vived Buddhist Association of the Republic of China 
(BAROC), and came to Taiwan for reasons that par¬ 
alleled those of the nationalists: to use Taiwan as a 
base of operations until they could return home to re¬ 
build Buddhism. 

The BAROC mediated between Buddhism and the 
government in several ways: The government expected 
it to register all clergy and temples, organize and ad¬ 
minister clerical ordinations, certify clergy for exit 
visas, and help in framing laws dealing with religion. 
The BAROC also confronted the government when it 
felt religious interests were threatened. Two notable 
controversies concerned the failure of the government 
to return confiscated Japanese-era monasteries to reli¬ 
gious use, and the government’s obstruction of efforts 
to establish a Buddhist university. 

Because the laws on civic organizations allowed only 
one organization to fill any single niche in society, the 
BAROC enjoyed hegemony until the late 1980s. In 
1989 the government stopped dealing with Buddhist 
monks and nuns separately, and registered them un¬ 
der their lay names as ordinary citizens. Thus, the 
BAROC was no longer needed to certify their status. 
That same year, a new law on civic organizations took 
effect, abolishing the “one niche, one organization” 
rule and opening the way for competition. In the en¬ 
suing period, other Buddhist organizations took root. 
Some grew out of preexisting groups, most notably Fo 
Kuang Shan and the Buddhist Compassionate Relief 
Tz’u-Chi Association. Others were newly founded, 
such as Dharma Drum Mountain. 

Recent changes 

Buddhism in Taiwan has undergone many changes 
during the last few decades as the island has shifted 
from an agrarian, village-based to an industrial, urban- 
based society. Four particularly prominent develop¬ 
ments follow. 

Historically, monks have predominated numeri¬ 
cally over nuns in Chinese Buddhism. Since the 1950s 
the number of nuns in Taiwan has increased relative 
to the number of monks: Between 1953 and 1986 the 
BAROC ordained 2,030 men and 6,006 women. With 
more women than men seeking ordination, women are 
much more likely to be eliminated or given longer pe¬ 
riods of testing. This has raised the overall quality and 
status of the nuns’ order relative to the monks. 
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A ceremony at Fo Kuang Shan Monastery, Kaohsiung, Taiwan, 1987. © Don Farber 2003. All rights reserved. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 


This first development must be seen against a back¬ 
drop of steadily decreasing ordinations overall. Be¬ 
tween 1949 and 1989, when the population of Taiwan 
rose from 7.5 million to over 20 million, the number 
of new ordinations each year, especially male, did not 
keep pace. Many observers understand this phenom¬ 
enon to be part of a trend in the Buddhist world at 
large, where laity has grown increasingly active and 
prominent. 

Third, the ethical content of Buddhism in Taiwan 
has undergone change. Some organizations such as Fo 
Kuang Shan and the Buddhist Compassionate Relief 
Tz’u-Chi Association have propounded new precepts 
that followers formally undertake. The founder of Fo 
Kuang Shan, Xingyun (1927- ), has published his vi¬ 
sion of “Fo Kuang Buddhism” in several lectures and 
books, in which he seeks to turn followers’ attention 
away from otherworldly concerns, such as rituals for 
the dead and rebirth in the Pure Land, and toward ef¬ 
forts to benefit living beings in this world. Likewise, the 
Buddhist Compassionate Relief Tz’u-chi Association 
under its founder Zhengyan (1937- ) trains its follow¬ 


ers to be of assistance within the present world. As an 
association composed almost entirely of laypeople, the 
focus is on social action rather than maintaining monas¬ 
tic roles. Individual monasteries such as the Nongchan 
Monastery in northern Taipei and the Faguang Mo¬ 
nastery in downtown Taipei are two of many that no 
longer use disposable chopsticks and bowls due to a 
concern for the environment. In all these contexts, the 
slogan is “to build a Pure Land on Earth.” 

Finally, Buddhist monasteries in Taiwan have 
changed their fund-raising methods in response to de¬ 
velopments in the economic sphere. In place of tradi¬ 
tional methods of generating income, such as soliciting 
donations, providing funeral services, and renting land 
for agriculture, many monasteries seek to build bases 
of lay support in a more systematic, less overtly com¬ 
mercial way. They organize their core constituency 
into lay organizations, such as the Dharmapala orga¬ 
nization that supports Dharma Drum Mountain. They 
found collegiate Buddhist fellowships and lead stu¬ 
dents in meditation or Pure Land retreats. Some of the 
larger urban monasteries have publishing concerns. 
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However, the most universal means of raising money 
is still to hold “dharma meetings” ( fahui ), in which 
laypeople come to hear sutras recited, see the ceremony 
of releasing living beings ( fangsheng ), or witness a rit¬ 
ual for the Release of the Burning Mouths ( yuqie 
yankou), in which hungry ghosts are freed from their 
torments, fed, and receive teaching. 

See also: China; Colonialism and Buddhism; Pure 
Land Schools 
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TAIXU 

Taixu (Lii Peilin, 1890-1947) was a Chinese Buddhist 
monk and reformer in the early Republican era 
(1912-1949). He was born on January 8, 1890, into a 
working-class family in Haining County of Zhejiang 
Province. In 1904 he joined the monastic order and re¬ 
ceived the Buddhist name Taixu (Supreme Empti¬ 
ness). Several months later, Taixu formally took the 
Buddhist precepts at Tiantong Monastery in Ningbo, 
Zhejiang, where he studied Buddhism with a focus on 
Mahayana texts and Chan meditation. 

Taixu started his reform activity by founding Jueshe 
(Awakening Society) in Shanghai in 1918. Disregard¬ 
ing opposition from conservative Buddhists, Taixu 
campaigned for a socially engaged form of Buddhism 
and for a worldwide Buddhist mission. He aimed to 
organize the Buddhist clergy, revitalize Mahayana 
teachings, and propagate Buddhist studies. He also 
called for the government to preserve monastic re¬ 
sources. Under Taixu’s leadership, the monthly peri¬ 
odical Haichao yin (The Sound of the Sea Tide) began 
publication in 1920, and the Wuchang foxue yuan 
(Wuchang Buddhist Institute) in Hubei, the first mod¬ 
ern Chinese Buddhist seminary, was established in 
1922. During the 1930s Taixu’s leadership declined in 


the Chinese Buddhist Association, which had been es¬ 
tablished by the monk Yuanying (1878-1953) in 
Shanghai in 1929. But Taixu’s involvement with polit¬ 
ical leaders such as Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) of 
the Nationalist government enabled him to continue 
his Buddhist reforms and trips abroad. 

After the end of World War II in 1945, Taixu re¬ 
gained his influence and served on the Zhongguo fojiao 
zhengli weiyuan hui (Committee for the Reorganiza¬ 
tion of Chinese Buddhism). Hindered by the civil war 
(1946-1949) between the Communists and National¬ 
ists, Taixu was unable to complete his reforms. He died 
on March 17, 1947, in Shanghai. His writings and lec¬ 
tures were posthumously published under the title 
Taixu dashi quanshu (The Collected Works of Great 
Master Taixu). 

Taixu is regarded as the most important and con¬ 
troversial reformer in the history of modern Chinese 
Buddhism. His significance lies not in his reform move¬ 
ments, which in fact yielded limited results, but rather 
in his vision and ideas to modernize Chinese Buddhism 
through lay cooperation, intellectual promotion, social 
engagement, and international involvement. 

See also: China; Yinshun 
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TAKUAN SOHO 

Takuan Soho (1573—1645) was a Japanese Zen (Chan) 
priest affiliated with the Daitokuji temple in Kyoto. In 
1629 the Tokugawa government banished Takuan to 
northern Japan because of his open opposition to the 
new government regulations that had been imposed 
on the Zen monasteries of Kyoto. After his pardon in 
1632, Takuan moved to Edo (modern Tokyo), where 
he eventually became adviser to the third Tokugawa 
shogun, Iemitsu (1604-1651). Today Takuan is best 
remembered for a letter he wrote to the fencing in¬ 
structor Yagyu Munenori (1571-1646) in which he 
used swordsmanship as an example to explain the im¬ 
portance of imperturbability and mental freedom in 
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the performance of one’s duties. Reprinted under the 
title Fudochi shinmydroku (Record of Marvelous Im¬ 
movable Wisdom), Takuan’s treatise is frequently cited 
by people who advocate a connection between Bud¬ 
dhism, especially Zen, and Japanese martial arts. 

See also: Chan School; Martial Arts; Zen, Popular Con¬ 
ceptions of 

William M. Bodiford 


TANTRA 

Tantra in Western nomenclature has achieved forms 
of signification independent from its Sanskritic use and 
has become a somewhat promiscuous category applied 
to various rituals otherwise not easily classified. In 
general parlance, tantra indicates the pan-Indic reli¬ 
gious system that became emulated in Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Jain circles, and tantra is often understood 
as having an erotic component. This entry will discuss 
the idea of tantra in India and in Central and East Asia. 

India and Nepal 

The word tantra in India was much more widely ap¬ 
plied than might be understood from the modern ex¬ 
planation of its derivation from ft an —to weave. In 
medieval Sanskrit, the term signifies many forms of 
complex arrangement and may denote military de¬ 
ployment, a loom, certain forms of ritual, a political 
culture, a scriptural text emphasizing selected rituals, 
the pan-Indic religious aesthetic, and so on. In Bud¬ 
dhism, tantra is usually understood to include the use 
of mantras authorized by a preceptor on a disciple 
during a complex initiation rite that confers the disci¬ 
ple with the authority to engage in many different 
kinds of ritual associated with a specific class of Bud¬ 
dhas, bodhisattvas, or Buddhist divinities. Included 
in the rituals are the construction or visualization of 
sacred circles (mandala), the use of hand gestures 
(mudra), and the employment of fire sacrifice ( homa ), 
all of which may be for the purpose of specific soteri- 
ological or nonsoteriological goals. These latter are 
usually the four ritual actions of the pacification of ob¬ 
stacles, the increase of prosperity, the subjugation of 
difficulties, and the destruction of enemies; they may 
be performed for the practitioner’s own ends or on be¬ 
half of a patron. 

However, many of these elements had already en¬ 
joyed a lengthy precedent in Buddhist ritual long be¬ 


fore the coalescence of mature esoteric Buddhism—to 
which tantra may properly be applied—in the late sev¬ 
enth and early eighth centuries. It is historically mis¬ 
leading to understand normative Mahayana rituals as 
tantric in any significant sense, despite the fact that 
many of them make use of several of the elements even¬ 
tually included in esoteric Buddhism. Moreover, many 
of the buddhas, bodhisattvas, and Buddhist divinities 
that originated in the Mahayanist ritual environment 
eventually made the easy transition to the esoteric mi¬ 
lieu. The primary difference between normative Ma¬ 
hayana and tantric Buddhism is that the latter 
appropriates an overarching political metaphor of 
overlordship in this very life, so that the initiation is 
performed in a manner derived from the coronation 
rituals of medieval Hinduism. Tantric Buddhism may 
be understood as a sacralization of the early medieval 
political and military fragmentation of North India, 
with its contentious rivalries between feudal clans. 
Consequently, it expresses an emphasis on secrecy, loy¬ 
alty, allegiance, and unbreakable trust; on the visual¬ 
ization of self as a divine king ( devataraja ) controlling 
complex spheres of dominion and power (mandala); 
on new arrangements of vows; and on the use of any 
means necessary to achieve stated goals or secret ends. 
All of these items are generally absent from normative 
Mahayanist rites. 

Thus, replacing the self-sacrificial bodhisattva is the 
ideal of all-powerful siddha or mahasiddha, the per¬ 
fected being to whom no standards of behavior can 
apply. Siddhas also employed the methods of medieval 
sorcerers (vidyadhara)— such as the tantric feast 
( ganacakra ) involving the sacramental employment of 
ritualized group sex and the ingestion of illicit sub¬ 
stances like meat and liquor—in their search for mag¬ 
ical powers. In imitation of the behavior of Saiva and 
other ascetics, some siddhas wore ornaments of hu¬ 
man bone, carried staffs of distinctive shapes, and fre¬ 
quented cremation grounds or forest areas. Their 
interest in tribal peoples is a theme in much of the 
later literature, and some siddhas were known to have 
spent time among the forest tribes of Central or East¬ 
ern India. From them, specific divinities appear to 
have been appropriated, possibly including Samvara, 
Heruka, and Janguli. Siddhas were also interested in 
herbs and drugs, and their use of intoxicants like 
datura is well attested. The tendency to group siddhas 
into various numbering systems (84 being most com¬ 
mon, but 20, 40, 50, 80, and other numbers are also 
seen) occurred rather late and reflects Indian organi¬ 
zational strategies. 
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Siddhas may have been a minority, though, since 
Buddhist monks are quite frequently represented as 
Buddhist monastic tantrikas. Monastic Buddhism ap¬ 
parently tried to displace overt siddha behavior with 
visualized or covert forms, and we occasionally read 
of monks becoming siddhas by being expelled from 
their cloisters for inappropriate behavior. Monks 
were responsible for domesticating the esoteric 
method by formulating it as on a continuum with 
monastic and Mahayana vows. This eighth-century 
hermeneutic was formalized in the triple discipline: 
The tantric master is expected to practice the vows of 
the monk ( prdtimoksasamvara ), the bodhisattva 
(bodhisattvasamvara ), and the sorcerer ( vidyadha- 
rasamvara). This reading emphasized that the eso¬ 
teric system was a branch of the Mahayana—the 
mantra-method (mantranaya). 

The maturation of tantric Buddhism happened sur¬ 
prisingly quickly. There is no concrete evidence for 
tantra prior to the late seventh century, and yet all the 
basic principles were in place a century later. It is also 
primarily a North and Central Indian phenomenon, 
with modest contributions from South India or Sri 
Lanka. The emphasis on pilgrimage sites predomi¬ 
nantly found in North and Central India, like the leg¬ 
endary Odiyana (Swat Valley), reflect this reality. 
Because tantra arose in a culture of fragmentation, 
there is little textual unity, and the works classified by 
later authors as tantric may call themselves by other ti¬ 
tles: discourse (sutra), meditative aid (dharani), se¬ 
cret spell (mantra), incantation ( vidya ), ritual (kalpa), 
as well as tantra. The textual sources gain added com¬ 
plexity through the tendency of later authors to read 
esoteric directions into earlier Buddhist scriptures and 
to incorporate these scriptures in their exegesis. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Heart Sutra is often taken as a tantric 
text, since it contains a mantra, even though this text 
predates any tantric Buddhism per se. 

Classificatory systems thus had to wrestle with great 
differences in texts, and consequently there is no una¬ 
nimity on tantric typology. Perhaps the most basic 
scheme is that employed by Buddhaguhya and others 
in the mid-eighth century: Tantras are those that 
emphasize external ritual activity ( kriyanaya-tantra) 
or those that emphasize internal yogic practices 
(yoganaya-tantra) . The fourfold classification favored 
by Tibetans has been often cited: Tantras are those that 
enjoin ritual action ( kriya ), behavioral practice ( caryci ), 
meditation (yoga), or the highest yoga ( anuttarayoga- 
tantra). Textual examples include the Susiddhikara 
(kriya), the Vairocanabhisambodhi (carya), the Sarvata- 


thagatatattvasamgraha (yoga), and the Guhyasamaja 
( anuttara-yoga-tantra). The latter category was often 
subdivided into two, with the Guhyasamaja being a 
mahayoga-tantra and works like the Cakrasamvara 
classified as a yoginl-tantra. It must be emphasized, 
though, that there were many other typologies—some 
with seven or more categories. Neither was there una¬ 
nimity on which texts actually belonged to which cat¬ 
egories, irrespective of the number of categories. Some 
important texts, like the Mahjusrmdmasamglti or the 
Hevajra, might be classified into two or three categories, 
depending on the interpretation. 

Linguistically, the tantras reflect the regionalization 
of Indian society. They are written in regional or non¬ 
standard Sanskrit—often influenced by colloquial ex¬ 
pressions or grammar—and some of those composed 
in Eastern India use vernacular-based literary lan¬ 
guages, such as Apabhramsa, in liturgical environ¬ 
ments. Siddhas would also compose adamantine songs 
(vajragiti) to express their understanding or to critique 
others, and they often provided a signature line to 
identify the author. Consequently, tantric Buddhism 
returned to the autobiographical voice and the use of 
non-Sanskritic languages, as had been done in the early 
days of Buddhist literature but had been largely aban¬ 
doned under the influence of the classical Mahayana. 

Ritually, the fundamental meditative ritual became 
the sadhana, a rite wherein the meditator visualized the 
buddha or divinity as before him or identical to him¬ 
self, prior to performing specific activities: recitation 
of mantras, yoga, fire sacrifice, initiation, tantric feast, 
and so on. The visualization sequence most often in¬ 
cluded imagining a royal palace inside a protective 
sphere, and visualizing a lotus on which is placed a seed 
syllable ( bljamantra ), which transforms first into a 
symbol of the divinity and then into the divinity itself. 
Thus, the syllable om might turn into a wheel and then 
into the Buddha Vairocana. If the practice contained 
a full mandala of buddhas or divinities, the meditator 
would perform the same act (or an abbreviated ver¬ 
sion) for each figure. Because the mandala is generated 
or born, this meditative form is sometimes called the 
birthing or developing process (utpattikrama). 

Many of the later tantras also discuss an esoteric yo¬ 
gic physiology, sometimes called the vojra-body, in 
which the body contains psychic ganglia that may be 
represented in the form of wheels (cakra) or other 
arrangement. Generally, they contain the letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, the vowels ( ali) and consonants ( kali ), 
in one or another of many specified combinations. 
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Connecting the ganglia are channels ( nadi ) through 
which flows karmic winds ( karmavdyu ) that are 
closely involved with the physiological and psycho¬ 
logical processes. The letters and winds may also be 
posited as being the internal representations of exter¬ 
nal phenomena, so that the meditator’s perceptions 
are a result of the karmic relationship between the mi¬ 
crocosm and macrocosm. The channels include a cen¬ 
tral channel and a left and right channel, eventually 
branching out into seventy-two thousand subsidiary 
channels that reach all areas of the body. In different 
visualizations, often called the perfecting process 
(sampannakrama ), the meditator may imagine a flame 
below the navel or various lights in the wheels or em¬ 
ploy a female sexual partner as a physical aid to har¬ 
ness the psychophysical process. By manipulating the 
winds that control his psychic processes, the medita¬ 
tor seeks eventually to drive these winds into some 
area of the central channel, an act that is said to trans¬ 
form the psychophysical winds into the gnostic wind 
(jnanavayu ). As the process is accomplished, a series 
of visions emerges, ending in an awareness of the il¬ 
lusory nature of interior and exterior phenomena, 
with all forms finally resolving into the clear light of 
ultimate reality. 

Central Asia and Tibet 

Tantric Buddhism became quickly popular in the areas 
immediately contiguous to Northern India—Burma, 
Nepal, Tibet, Nanzhao—and spread into Central Asia 
and China. Tantric works were eventually translated 
into the Central Asian languages of Khotanese, Uighur, 
Tangut, and Mongolian, but Tibet became the most 
important area of tantric development. Three of the 
four major Tibetan orders— Sa skya (SAKYA)-pa, Bka’ 
brgyud (KAGYU)-pa, and Dga’ ldan-pa (Gandenpa)— 
maintained a more or less conservative approach, fol¬ 
lowing closely the later Indian tantras and other Indian 
scriptures translated in the astonishing efforts of the 
eighth through the fifteenth centuries. 

The Rnying ma (NYiNGMA)-pa order, however, 
continued the Indian culture of scriptural composi¬ 
tion rather than the simply the conservation of re¬ 
ceived Indian works. As a result, the production of 
tantras in Buddhist Tibet equaled or exceeded the 
number and volume produced in Buddhist India, and 
these Tibetan works were collected together with a few 
important Indian tantras into the Rnying ma rgyud 
‘bum (Old Tantric Canon), beginning in the eleventh 
century. Most of these texts claim translation from a 
non-Tibetan source: from Odiyana, Brusha, India, or 



Hayagrlva, a Buddhist wrathful deity, shown with his consort. 
(Tibetan sculpture, bronze, eighteenth century.) The Art 
Archive/Musee Guimet Paris/Dagli Orti. Reproduced by per¬ 
mission. 


the realm of the goddesses. Many are revealed in the 
process of the treasure ( gterma ) phenomenon in Ti¬ 
bet and are said to have been buried physically or spir¬ 
itually on Tibetan soil by important saints of the 
eighth- to ninth-century royal dynastic period of Ti¬ 
betan history. 

While the content of many of the works is only be¬ 
ginning to be explored, our catalogues classify the Old 
Tantric Canon into the standard fourfold division ac¬ 
cepted by most Tibetans ( kriya , etc.), with the differ¬ 
ence that the Highest Yoga tantras are further divided 
into three: mahdyoga, anuyoga, and atiyoga. Generally, 
it is considered that the first two correspond in con¬ 
tent to the division of Indian tantras into mahayoga 
and yoginl-tantras (while the texts themselves are 
mostly different) but the atiyoga category is under¬ 
stood to be a Rnying ma category, even though the 
term was used in India to describe a stage of medita¬ 
tive ritual. In Rnying ma parlance, atiyoga is generally 
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equated with the Great Perfection (rdzogs chen ) and its 
literature is subdivided into three further varieties: the 
mental class (sems sde), the expanse class ( klong sde), 
and the seminal drop class ( snying thig sde). The first 
of these (mental class) appears to have evolved from 
the doctrines concerning the mind of awakening 
(bodhicitta ), an important development in seventh- to 
eighth-century India based on an earlier Mahayanist 
idea. The second and third classes, however, are 
Rnying ma contributions and represent in some sense 
the flowering of indigenous Tibetan spirituality, al¬ 
though they build on Indian ideas and practices. 
Atiyoga tantras are also qualitatively different from In¬ 
dian works by their increased emphasis on doctrinal 
and philosophical expressions rather than performa¬ 
tive ritual systems, so that they constitute some of the 
more interesting expressions of Buddhist ideology. 

East Asia 

The question of the existence and role of tantra in East 
Asia has provoked considerable disagreement. While 
the dissemination of South Asian texts, rituals, and 
ideas that may be designated as tantric was a major 
factor in the cultural milieus of China, Korea, and 
Japan from the eighth century onward, these develop¬ 
ments were usually understood as new discursive and 
ritual extensions of the Mahayana. A survey of the 
Japanese Bukkyo daijiten (Encyclopedia of Buddhism) 
and the Mikkyd daijiten (Encyclopedia of the Esoteric 
Teachings) yields almost no references to tantra and 
the phrase “great teaching king” (da jiao wang) that 
sometimes served as a translation of mahatantraraja is 
rare and occurs mostly in titles of a few Song dynasty 
(960-1279) translators. The scarcity of the designation 
is not merely an effect of an ideological rejection of 
later tantras, such as the Hevajra, by Japanese Shingon 
orthodoxy. Rather, the absence of a transliterated form 
of the term tantra in the context of assiduous translit¬ 
eration of mantras and dharanls into Chinese under¬ 
scores the irrelevance of the term throughout most of 
East Asia. While tantra is missing, mantra, dharanl, 
siddhi, abhiseka, homa, dvesa (induced trance), and so 
on are well attested both in transliterated and trans¬ 
lated forms. 

Rather than either trying to apply a South Asian la¬ 
bel that East Asians ignored or trying to measure Chi¬ 
nese and Korean religious history by the yardstick of 
Japanese sectarian developments, we do better asking 
a different set of questions, questions guided by the vo¬ 
cabulary that is present: Where do the ideas, dis¬ 
courses, pantheon, practices, and texts of South Asian 


tantra appear in East Asia? Who circulates them and 
what are the conditions of their reproduction, assim¬ 
ilation, and transformation? 

A variety of tantras were quickly translated or sum¬ 
marized in Chinese. By the mid-eighth century the 
Susiddhikara, the Vairocanabhisambodhi, the Sarvata- 
thagatatattvasamgraha, and the Subahupariprcchd had 
been translated, and we have evidence that the Guhya- 
samdja was known. So too, by the mid-eighth century, 
rituals to evoke or propitiate deities as diverse as 
MaricI, the lords of the Great Dipper, Buddhosnlsa, 
and the various vidyarajas had spread as far as Japan. 
By the end of the tenth century a version of the Mah- 
jusnmulakalpa and a complete version of the Sarva- 
tathagatatattvasamgraha had been translated into 
Chinese. By the twelfth century the full range of tantra, 
ritual manuals, and associated paraphernalia were 
available. 

As in South Asia, in East Asia we find certain dis¬ 
tinctive metaphors and practices connected with the 
circulation and assimilation of these texts. These in¬ 
clude the pervasive use of the mandala as an organiz¬ 
ing principle and with it, its South Asian derived 
metaphors of sovereignty, unlimited power or siddhi 
(both for mundane and soteriological purposes), the 
notion of mantra, and rites of immolation (including 
those for pacification, increase of fortune, subjugation, 
and destruction), initiation, trance, and notions of se¬ 
crecy. In the broadest sense, what we are dealing with 
is the afterlife of South Asian originated or inspired 
iconic discourses and ritual technologies for produc¬ 
ing and manipulating the divine and the demonic in 
tangible form. In practice this adaptation of South 
Asian forms can range from the consecration of im¬ 
ages to the induction of trance through possession, to 
the assumption of divine identity by the adept. The of¬ 
ten trumpeted transgressiveness of tantra is a direct 
function of its core metaphors of kingship, its asser¬ 
tion of unlimited sovereignty, and the particular social 
locations of its practitioners. Thus, in East Asia the 
court was the natural locus of these systems. When lo¬ 
cated outside the court, “tantra” manifested in the 
pseudo kingship of siddhas and the occult. 

China and Korea 

The signature South Asian characteristic of tantra—its 
extensive application of the kingship metaphor de¬ 
ployed in mandala and enacted in ritual—made it at 
once a possible threat to the Chinese imperial estab¬ 
lishment and then a valued form of legitimation. Thus, 
the Indian missionary Subhakarasimha (637-735) was 
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initially treated with suspicion by emperor Xuanzong 
(r. 712-756). He was placed under house arrest, and 
his Sanskrit texts were impounded. But it soon became 
clear that the new teachings came along with consid¬ 
erable advances in mathematics and particularly cal- 
endrical astronomy, areas that were central to imperial 
ideology. The polymath monk Yixing (673-727) was 
assigned to spy on Subhakarasimha, as much as to help 
him in his work of translation and dissemination of 
the Vairocanabhisambodhi and other mantra (Chinese, 
zhenyan) teachings, including the Subahupariprccha. 
A few years later in 720 c.E. the monk Vajrabodhi 
(671-741) arrived in the Chinese capital Chang’an 
(possibly from Srivijaya) and soon he and his chief dis¬ 
ciple Amoghavajra (705-774) were, if not embraced by 
the court, at least given permission to translate texts 
and to take on disciples in exchange for performing 
ritual duties for the imperial house. Amoghavajra 
proved himself a valuable ally to the imperial house 
during the chaos of the An Lushan rebellion (755-763) 
and he gave emperor Suzong (r. 756-762) abhiseka as 
a cakravartin or world-ruling king. Under Suzong and 
then under his successor Daizong (r. 762-779), Amo¬ 
ghavajra and his disciples articulated an ideology of 
dual rulership with the cakravartin supported by his 
acarya (religious preceptor) in a pattern remarkably 
similar to that found in South Asia. Amoghavajra not 
only produced translations of tantras and ritual man¬ 
uals, but he also produced updated versions of some 
Mahayana texts, bringing their language into line with 
the latest esoteric or mantra discourses by adding 
dharanl and ritual commentaries. The most promi¬ 
nent of these texts was the Chinese Renwang jing 
(Humane Kings Sutra), a scripture that melded tra¬ 
ditional Chinese and Buddhist notions of rulership. 
Under Amoghavajra’s tutelage the teachings associated 
with the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha permeated 
much of the court, the military, and many imperial in¬ 
stitutions. A ritual arena for homa and other practices 
was established in the imperial compound. ManjusrI 
replaced Pindola in monastic refectories, large num¬ 
bers of “tantric” ritual manuals were translated, and 
permanent altars for homa and abhiseka were con¬ 
structed. Thematically speaking, Amoghavajra’s Bud¬ 
dhism was, to borrow the Korean phrase, “State 
Protection Buddhism,” and its most developed ritual 
dimensions concerned propping up the imperial 
house, ensuring the health of the emperor, giving suc¬ 
cor to its ancestors, helping to keep meterological 
and cosmic portents favorable, and generally esoteriz- 
ing monastic establishments that were imperially 


funded. Although Daizong’s successor Dezong (r. 
779-805) initially severed lavish patronage to the 
mantra teachings, he later reversed his decision and 
supported the last of the great South Asian translators 
of the Tang, the monk Prajna (734-806?). 

Imperial patronage henceforth was spotty. During 
the early Song dynasty the last group of great South 
Asian translators, Dharmapala (963-1058), Danapala 
(fl. tenth century), and Fatian (d. 1001) produced 
more complete versions of the Sarvatathagatatattva¬ 
samgraha, a version of the Guhyasamaja, and a trans¬ 
lation of the Srlvajramandalamkaramahatairtraraja. 
Patronage was, however, sporadic until the Mongols 
(Yuan dynasty, 1234-1368) and even later Ming 
(1368-1644) and Qing dynasty (1644-1911) patron¬ 
age of Tibetan Vajrayana. Severed from the court and 
bereft of its natural metaphoric locale at the actual 
center of power, various elements of the system 
merged back into the stream of late Mahayana while 
others were simply rolled into Vajrayana from Tibet. 
Indeed, the ritual technology associated with these 
teachings, especially that promising various forms of 
siddhi and connected with homa and avesa, had an im¬ 
pact not only on the Mahayana in China, but also on 
Daoism and on local religious traditions. Perhaps more 
than all the divinities and complex ritual, Chinese 
traditions—Buddhist and non-Buddhist alike—found 
the ideology of hiddenness and the aura of the esoteric 
power of mantra most appealing. The idea of mantra 
had already been circulating from the second century 
onward and served as a model for the Brahma- 
language of Daoist scripture. An exclusive focus on the 
short-lived presence of a sectarian tantric or esoteric 
“school” misses the point entirely. By the twelfth cen¬ 
tury there were esoteric Chan school transmissions, 
rites deriving directly from the tantras in use in Pure 
Land school circles and more generally for the sal¬ 
vation of the dead (the shishi or “distribution” of food 
to ghosts and the elaborate shuilu or Land and Water 
Masses). Popular accounts of the acaryas celebrated 
their wielding of siddhi in a manner not unlike tales of 
siddhas found in South Asia and Tibet. 

While a polity inspired by and enacted according to 
the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha was made an actual¬ 
ity for some twenty-five years in China, we have no 
solid evidence that the teaching garnered full institu¬ 
tional support in Korea either under the Silla (668-935) 
or Koryo (918-1392) periods. Although the Samguk 
yusa (Memorabilia of the Three Kingdoms) men¬ 
tions two esoteric “sects” under the Koryo (Ch’ongji 
or Dharanl school and the Sinin or Mudra school) the 
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reliability of this source is questionable and there is no 
independent evidence of sectarian “schools.” We know 
of a number of prominent Korean monks who studied 
with famous Chinese acaryas—Pulgasaui (d.u.) with 
Subhakarasimha, Hyech’o (fl. eighth century) with 
Amoghavajra, Hyeil (d.u.) and Ojin (d.u.) with Amo- 
ghavajra’s disciple Huiguo (?-805)—and it appears that 
they brought full range of mantra teachings and ritual 
technology to the peninsula. The first edition of the Ko¬ 
rean Tripitaka (produced 1029-1089 C.E.) contains the 
works of the Tang acaryas as well as those of the Song 
acaryas, and we have to assume that there was a ready 
market for these works among the Korean aristocracy. 
Apparently the mantra teachings were incorporated 
into Koryo Buddhism much as they had been into Tang 
and Song Buddhism, as new mantric ritual extensions 
of the Mahayana with new pantheons. While a full sec¬ 
tarian identity for the mantra teachings in the Silla and 
Koryo periods is suspect, we do have ample evidence 
of the spread of rituals in court circles. These included 
rites to Marl cl, Mahamayurl Vidyarajnl, Buddhosnlsa, 
Yamantaka, and rites originating in the Tang and Song 
dynasties, including Land and Water Masses and ritu¬ 
als for protection of the state connected with the 
Humane Kings Sutra and the Suvarnaprabhasottama- 
sutra. As was the case in China, the rise of the Mon¬ 
gols and their influence over the Korean peninsula 
brought Tibetan lamas and the performance of 
Vajrayana rituals to the court in the late thirteenth 
century. This presence, however, was fleeting. 

Japan 

Although we tend to equate the arrival of the tantras 
in Japan with Kukai (774-835) and Shingon, this is 
not wholly accurate. Indeed, Kukai himself read the 
Vairocanabhisambodhi before he traveled to China and 
there is considerable evidence that teachings, texts, and 
ritual technology originating in South Asia had spread 
to Japan by the mid-eighth century and were known 
and in use in both monastic and hijiri (mountain as¬ 
cetic) circles. The standard story of the foundation of 
the Shingon school by Kukai on his return from the 
Tang court in 805 and the parallel esoterizing of the 
Tendai sect by Saicho (767-822) that resulted in what 
later exegetes would dub Tomitsu and Taimitsu, re¬ 
spectively, have recently come under scrutiny and 
have been shown to be, especially in the case of Kukai 
and Shingon, a pious and anachronistic simplifica¬ 
tion. As was the case for Amoghavajra, Kukai saw him¬ 
self as introducing a distinctive inner teaching and a 
method of discourse and interpretation that extended 


and completed the Mahayana, and much of his work 
was aimed at and eventually embraced by the estab¬ 
lished Nara schools. It now appears that the synthesis 
of a system framed by two mandalas drawn respec¬ 
tively from the Vairocanabhisambodhi and the Sarva- 
tathdgatatattvasamgraha was in large part Kukai’s 
articulation of possibilities present but not expressed 
in the work of his Chinese teachers. Basing their sys¬ 
tem on these two texts Shingon apologists distinguish 
their Esoteric Buddhism (Mikkyo) from the corpus of 
texts described in the Vajrayana as anuttarayoga-tantra. 
Accordingly they see their “pure” esoterism as un¬ 
tainted by influences originating in Saivite Hinduism. 
One of Kukai’s most interesting innovations was his 
insistence that the esoteric teachings were preached 
directly by the Dharmakaya Buddha (the transcendent 
body of the Buddha). 

But the sectarian history of Shingon and Tendai es¬ 
oteric Buddhism does not fully capture the effect of 
the mantra teachings on Japanese culture. Scholars 
speak of the esoterizing of medieval Japanese culture 
and some of the most important effects of the tantras 
in Japan occurred in spite of Shingon’s existence as a 
religious institution. For instance, Kakuban (1095- 
1143) explored the relationship between Shingon and 
Shinto, between Mahavairocana, the great Sun Bud¬ 
dha, Amitabha, and Amaterasu, the solar goddess 
progenitor of the imperial clan. Others explicated Pure 
Land and Zen in terms of the esoteric teachings. 
Mantras and dharanls spread through the culture and 
language, as did deities (Acala vidydraja, for instance), 
and practices ( homa ). Antinomian tendencies surfaced 
in the so-called Tachikawa heresy with its promise of 
various siddhi and its employment of sexual tech¬ 
niques and skull rituals reminiscent of the Kapalikas, 
and in the Pure Land/esoteric fusion of the “Secret 
Nenbutsu” ( himitsu nenbutsu), which equated sexual 
action to the intake of breath and the chanting of the 
Buddha’s name. The emergence of Ryobu Shinto, a 
tradition that synthesized esoteric and indigenous tra¬ 
ditions, is further evidence of the impact of the mantra 
teachings on medieval Japan. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant influence of the mantra teachings cannot be 
documented in a cause/effect fashion. It is nonetheless 
clear that the idea of mantra, of the bTja syllables (they 
adorn cemeteries and can be found on homa sticks in 
modern temples), were likely the inspiration for the 
hiragana syllabary. 

See also: Mijiao (Esoteric) School; Shingon Buddhism, 
Japan; Tiantai School 
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TAOISM. See Daoism and Buddhism 


TATHAGATA 

Tathagata is the epithet used by the Buddha in refer¬ 
ring to himself. In Sanskrit and Pali, it can mean 
either “Thus-Gone-One” ( tathd-gata ) or “Thus- 
Come-One” ( tathd-dgata ). In translating the term, Ti¬ 
betans generally opted for the former meaning, and 
East Asians for the latter. In either case, the implica¬ 
tion is that the Buddha has come (or gone) in the same 
manner as his predecessors, the buddhas of the past. 

See also: Buddhahood and Buddha Bodies 

John S. Strong 


TATHAGATAGARBHA 

The tathagatagarbha (“matrix,” “seed,” or “treasure- 
store of the Tathagata”) is a MahAyana Buddhist doc¬ 
trine expressing the conviction that all beings have 
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within themselves the virtues and wisdom of the 
Tathagata (buddha), but that these are hidden by a 
covering of defilements ( klesakosa ). The third-century 
scripture, the Tathagatagarbha-sutra, introduced the 
doctrine and illustrated it with nine similes based on 
the different meanings of the word garbha, such as 
womb, store, calyx, husk, and seed. The tathagata¬ 
garbha is likened to a buddha hidden in the calyx of a 
flower; to a noble son hidden in the womb of a vile, 
ugly woman; to a seed hidden in a useless husk; and 
to a store of treasure hidden beneath a poor man’s 
house. The compound therefore permits a wide range 
of legitimate translations including matrix, womb, 
embryo, germ, and treasure-store of the Tathagata. 
Originally, the term tathagatagarbha seems to have re¬ 
ferred to beings themselves, who are tathagatagarbhas, 
or “harborers of the Tathagata.” 

The concept was developed further in later writings 
like the SrimaladevT sutra (Discourse of Queen SrTmala), 
where the term refers to an inner potential that en¬ 
ables beings to become buddhas. Were it not for the 
tathagatagarbha, this sutra states, beings would be un¬ 
able to feel aversion for suffering or to seek nirvana. 
The sutra identifies the tathagatagarbha as the dhar¬ 
makaya of the buddha, which pervades all beings. The 
dharmakaya is said to have the four perfections (guna- 
paramitas) of eternality, bliss, self, and purity, an 
assertion that has led some to question whether the 
tathagatagarbha teaching might expound a form of 
Hindu monism, in which case it might contradict such 
fundamental Buddhist doctrines as anitya (imperma¬ 
nence), anAtman/atman (no-self/self), and duhkha 
(suffering). 

A closely related concept to the tathagatagarbha is 
the buddhadhatu, usually translated as “buddha-nature,” 
a term first used in the Nirvana Sutra with the fa¬ 
mous phrase “all beings possess buddha-nature.” Like 
the tathagatagarbha, it expresses the Mahayana convic¬ 
tion that all beings have the potential for buddhahood. 

The only Indian Buddhist treatise devoted to the 
tathagatagarbha is the fifth-century Ratnagotravibhaga 
(Chinese, Baoxing fenbie dacheng jiujing yaoyi lun; 
Analysis of the Source of the [Buddha] Jewel). The Rat- 
nagotravibhdga identified the tathagatagarbha as “thus- 
ness mingled with pollution” ( samala tathata), whereas 
the dharmakaya is identified as “thusness apart from 
pollution” ( nirmala tathata). Thusness means supreme 
truth apprehended by nondiscriminating wisdom. The 
Madhyamaka school understood thusness to mean 
the emptiness of all dharmas, but the Ratnagotravi¬ 


bhaga insisted that while the tathagatagarbha is empty 
of klesas, it is not empty of the virtues of the buddha, 
“which are more numerous than the sands of the 
Ganges.” This assertion that something is ultimately 
“not empty” is also found in several Yogacara school 
texts. Additionally, the Ratnagotravibhaga uses tradi¬ 
tional Yogacara categories for analysis, which further 
suggests possible ties to the Yogacara school. 

A central teaching of the Ratnagotravibhaga, derived 
from the Jhanalokalahkara-sutra (Discourse on the Or¬ 
namentation of Wisdom), is that nirvana, the noble 
truth of the cessation of suffering, ought to be under¬ 
stood as the nonorigination, rather than the extin¬ 
guishing, of suffering and illusion. The mind is pure 
by nature, and suffering arises only when irrational 
thought ( ayonisomanaskara ) originates illusions, at¬ 
tachments, and cravings. One who has reached the 
truth does not give rise to illusions. The expression 
“cessation of suffering” refers to the dharmakaya of the 
Tathagata, which is unborn and unproduced. Because 
all beings have the dharmakaya within them, they have 
the capacity not to originate suffering. 

The tathagatagarbha teaching was far more popular 
in East Asia than in India or Tibet. In India no school 
was organized around the tathagatagarbha teaching, 
and in Tibet, only the Jo nang pa centered itself on the 
tathagatagarbha teaching. But the Ratnagotravibhaga 
and the sutras expounding the tathagatagarbha were 
translated into Chinese shortly after their composition, 
and heavily influenced important Chinese treatises like 
the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin lun). An 
extensive debate over the buddha-nature of the 
icchantika (the worst of beings), provoked further in¬ 
terest in the doctrine. The tathagatagarbha teaching was 
accorded the highest place in the doctrinal classifica¬ 
tion schemes of such notable Huayan school figures 
as Fazang and Zongmi (780-841), and became a fo¬ 
cal point of both Tiantai and Chan school teachings. 

See also: Alayavijnana; Bodhicitta (Thought of Awak¬ 
ening); Chan School; Critical Buddhism (Hihan 
Bukkyo); Tiantai School 
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TEMPLE. See Monastic Architecture; Monasticism 


TEMPLE SYSTEM IN JAPAN 

The Japanese Buddhist temple system was established 
through legal decrees by the Tokugawa government 
(1603-1868) as a method to maintain secular control 
over Buddhist institutions. Overseen by the govern¬ 
ment’s Office of Temples and Shrines, this adminis¬ 
trative system involved a head-and-branch temple 
( honmatsu ) organization. Each Buddhist sect desig¬ 
nated a headquarters temple, which was approved by 
the government. With the headquarters temple at the 
top, all the sect’s temples in Japan were linked through 
a hierarchical network. With links originally formed 
between teachers’ (head temples) and disciples’ tem¬ 
ples (branch temples), a head temple often had a num¬ 
ber of affiliated lineage branch temples. These linkages 
between generations of temples formed the basis for 
the concept that a particular temple was hierarchically 
superior to another. 

Under the Tokugawa regime, informal lineage- 
based ties became formalized, and even temples that 
had no lineage ties were sometimes arbitrarily placed 
in head-and-branch relationships. This system consol¬ 
idated sectarian hierarchies for all Buddhist temples by 
the early eighteenth century as the government per¬ 
fected its control over Buddhist institutions. While the 
system developed out of a secular need for control, it 
also served each sect to establish organizational sec¬ 
tarian structures that persist into the modern period. 


See also: Japan 
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TENDAI SCHOOL. See Tiantai School 


THAI, BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN 

Thai, the national language of Thailand, is closely re¬ 
lated to Lao, the national language of neighboring 
Laos, as well as the Shan language of northern Burma 
(Myanmar) and several other languages and dialects 
in northern Vietnam and southern China. Together, 
they comprise the Tai language family. Approximately 
half of the more than sixty million residents of Thai¬ 
land speak Thai as their mother tongue. Thai, and all 
Tai languages, are tonal languages in which a change 
of syllable tone results in a change of meaning. 

The origin of the Thai script is credited to King 
Ramkhamhaeng the Great of Sukhothai and an in¬ 
scription that dates from the latter part of the thir¬ 
teenth century. While there is some debate about the 
authenticity of this inscription, it is generally held to 
be the first written evidence of the strong presence of 
Buddhism in Siam or Thailand. The Thai definition of 
literature is far reaching, and this inscription, which 
reads like a nation’s constitution, is also viewed as a 
seminal piece of Buddhist literature. In it, the king 
states that he gives alms to the Mahathera Sangharaja, 
a wise monk who has studied the Buddhist Pali canon 
(Tipitaka) from beginning to end (and who also likely 
came from Sri Lanka). The king also mentions that 
paying proper tribute to a divine spirit residing at a lo¬ 
cal mountain helps to ensure the prosperity of the 
kingdom. This blend of Buddhist practice and ani¬ 
mistic elements continues to be characteristic of the 
Thai worldview. 

The Thai imagination is most active in a work at¬ 
tributed to Phya Lithai, Trai Phum Phra Ruang (The 
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Three Worlds ofKingRuang, 1345). Based on Buddhist 
canonical texts, local legends, and dreams, this de¬ 
tailed, full-blown cosmology serves as a road map to 
various heavens and hells and the perils of lives lived 
at all levels of existence. In this work, gaps in Bud¬ 
dhist texts are filled in with speculation about the cre¬ 
ation of life, while the spirit of other texts provides a 
springboard into rich pools of fantastic description 
that include falls from grace, detailed accounts of 
karmic consequences, and elaborated notions of a 
wheel-turning king whose right to rule is based on his 
righteousness. 

One of the most enduring Thai literary works is the 
Ramakian, a uniquely Thai interpretation of the In¬ 
dian epic, the Ramayana. While some people believe 
that the Thai version of the Rama legend predated the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Sukhothai, the ear¬ 
liest archeological evidence for it was found in the ru¬ 
ins of the Kingdom of Ayudhaya, which was sacked by 
the Burmese in 1767. The destruction of Ayudhaya is 
considered one of the greatest losses of art and litera¬ 
ture in Thai history. The longest version of the Ra¬ 
makian was written by a group of poets in 1798 and 
was sponsored by the first king of the Chakri dynasty, 
Rama I. Much has been written about the Indianiza- 
tion or Sanskritization of Southeast Asia, and the Ra¬ 
makian, a blend of Thai legends, state rites, and 
Buddhist elements, stands as clear evidence of such in¬ 
fluence. 

The jataka tales, or birth stories of the Buddha, 
have held a prominent place in the imagination of the 
Thai people. Traditionally, the most popular tale de¬ 
scribes the Buddha’s penultimate life before attaining 
Buddhahood, that being the story of the generous 
Prince Vessantara (Sanskrit, Visvantara). This Job¬ 
like tale focuses on the sacrifices and merit made by 
Prince Vessantara. It includes demonstrations of the 
prince’s nonattachment and giving—even the giving 
up of family members—in the process of demonstrat¬ 
ing his commitment to generosity. The merit-making 
message of this tale is evidence of the importance of 
gift giving in Thai culture. Many monks continue the 
tradition of chanting, day and night, an elaborate ver¬ 
sion of this jataka tale in an annual event called the 
Thet Mahachat (Sermon of the Great Life). 

A further outgrowth of gift giving takes the form of 
an unusual genre of literature, the cremation volume. 
Souvenirs are often presented to attendees at the close 
of cremation rites. As early as the 1870s, with the ad¬ 
vent of printing presses in Thailand, people began to 


distribute books at funerals. These volumes usually in¬ 
clude a brief biography of the deceased; in addition, 
the publication of cremation volumes is a way of dis¬ 
tributing and preserving literary, cultural, and religious 
information that families find meaningful. In a status- 
conscious society, these volumes also help to “place” 
people in the Thai social order. A collection of crema¬ 
tion volumes at Wat Bovoranives in Bangkok is cata¬ 
loged according to an adaptation of the Dewey decimal 
system that reflects the status, ranks, and structure of 
Thai society. 

Buddhist teachings and stories have been preserved 
through the strength of oral traditions and attention 
given to (palm leaf) manuscripts. The name of the 
Buddhist canon, the Tipitaka, presumably comes from 
an early filing system: putting the three parts of the 
canon—rules (vinaya), teachings ( sutta ), and philo¬ 
sophical details ( abhidhamma )—into separate baskets. 
While ideally monks should be well versed in all three 
of these dimensions, Buddhist tradition and subse¬ 
quent curricula for monks focused on certain parts of 
the canon over others, making the observer often won¬ 
der which basket carries the most weight. For exam¬ 
ple, the meditative interests of forest monasteries tend 
to focus on texts (and biographies of local monks) 
dealing with such practices, while the leaders of some 
urban monasteries may favor other parts of the canon, 
including a fascination with the abhidhamma. The 
Dhammapada has always been a popular text, and its 
inclusion in several levels of monks’ Pali exams has 
helped to maintain its popularity. Thai Buddhist laity 
are more likely to gain their knowledge of Buddhism 
from the influence of parents and teachers, and 
through listening to sermons and reading collections 
of proverbs, modern commentaries, or interpretations, 
rather than the canonical texts themselves. 

Several modern figures have made major contribu¬ 
tions to religious literature in Thailand. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, Prince-Patriarch Wachirayan- 
warorot (1860-1921, half-brother to King Chula- 
longkorn, Rama V) wrote a number of concise 
textbooks aimed at providing summaries of the im¬ 
portant tenets of Buddhism. These texts were especially 
useful for people who ordained temporarily during the 
“rainy season retreat” ( vassa ) and they took an im¬ 
portant place in the early curriculum for monks. Bud- 
dhadasa Bhikkhu (1906-1993) fostered his own 
brave, innovative blend of Thai colloquial terms and 
interpretations of dhamma to spark more interest in 
Buddhist practice. His commentaries run many vol¬ 
umes, resembling a canon itself. In 1971 Prayudh 
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Payutto published the first edition of Buddhadhamma, 
a summary of major Buddhist principles, focusing es¬ 
pecially on Buddhist notions of causality and interde¬ 
pendence. This major work has been expanded to over 
one thousand pages. And, not to be overlooked, mod¬ 
ern Thai fiction itself is often a blend of romantic love, 
heroism, the life of the Buddha, and references to 
jataka tales. While globalization refashions traditional 
belief, the Thai creative imagination continues to re¬ 
spond to modernity with its own distinctive synthesis 
of the past and present. 

See also: Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in; Thailand 
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THAILAND 

The historical origins of Buddhism in the part of main¬ 
land Southeast Asia known today as Thailand are ob¬ 
scure. According to popular Thai tradition, Buddhism 
was propagated in the region south of present-day 
Bangkok by the monks Sona and Uttara, who were sent 
to Suvannabhumi (the golden land) by the Mauryan 
king Asoka in the third century b.c.e. According to 
this view, from these beginnings Buddhism of a Ther- 
avAda persuasion has dominated the country. Ar¬ 
chaeological evidence confirms a flourishing Buddhist 
culture among the Mon at Dvaravati in the region of 
Nakon Pathom thirty miles southwest of Bangkok as 


early as the fourth century C.E., but historical evidence 
fails to corroborate the legend of Asoka’s emissaries. 
Furthermore, while both archaeological and textual ev¬ 
idence suggest a strong Pali Theravada presence among 
the Mon states in Thailand and lower Burma (Myan¬ 
mar), the Buddhist ubiety in the region was marked by 
diversity rather than uniformity. Indeed, prior to the 
establishment of the major Tai states of Sukhothai 
and Chiang Mai in the thirteenth century, Buddhism 
in Thailand can only be characterized as eclectic. As 
part of the Indian cultural influence into “greater 
India,” elements of MahayAna, tantra, and main¬ 
stream Buddhist schools entered different regions 
of Thailand through the Mon, the expansion of the 
Sumatran-based Srivijaya kingdom into the southern 
peninsula, and the growing dominance of the Khmer 
empire in the west. These diverse Buddhist expres¬ 
sions, in turn, competed with Brahmanism, Hinduism, 
and autochthonous animisms. Rather than an orga¬ 
nized sectarian lineage, the early religious amalgam in 
Thailand and other parts of Southeast Asia might be 
more accurately described as a syncretic collage of 
miraculous relics and charismatic monks, Hindu 
dharmasastra, Brahmanic deities, Mahayana buddhas, 
tantric practices, and Sanskrit Sarvastivadin and Pali 
Theravada traditions. 

Syncretism and tantric Theravada 

Francois Bizot describes the eclectic nature of Bud¬ 
dhism in premodern Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia as 
a congruence of Vedic Brahmanism, tantrism, and a 
pre-Aryan Austro-Asiatic cult of guardian spirits and 
protective divinities. Interacting with Mon Theravada 
beliefs and practices, and possibly influenced by the 
Mulasarvastivadins, it resulted in what Bizot has char¬ 
acterized as “Tantric Theravada,” identified with a 
mystical tradition known as Yogavacara (practitioner 
of the spiritual discipline). The features of this tantric 
Theravada, at odds with the stereotypical view of clas¬ 
sical Theravada, include identifying one’s body with 
the qualities of the Buddha; the use of esoteric sylla¬ 
bles and words (dhAranI, mantra, yantra) to repre¬ 
sent the identity of microcosm and macrocosm; the 
dharmic potency of sounds and letters; and esoteric 
initiation for the realization of both soteriological and 
mundane ends (Crosby). 

By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Tai migra¬ 
tions from southwest China into Thailand resulted in 
the establishment of several petty kingdoms, most no¬ 
tably Chiang Mai under King Mangrai (r. 1292-1317) 
and Sukhothai under King Ramkhamhaeng (r. ca. 
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A restored statue of the Buddha at Sukhothai, the ancient capital 
of Thailand, which contains many temples and monasteries, some 
in ruins. © Lindsay Hebberd/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

1279-1298). Somewhat earlier, the rise to power of the 
Sinhalese monarch Parakkama Bahu I (r. 1153-1186) 
in Sri Lanka and the subsequent dominance of the 
Mahavihara monastic fraternity led to the missionary 
expansion of Sinhalese Theravada into Burma and 
Thailand. A 1287 C.E. inscription at Sukhothai records 
that Ramkhamhaeng patronized monks of the Lanka 
order ( lankavamsa ), whom he invited from Nakon 
Sithammarat, a Thai state located far to the south on 
the Gulf of Siam. Thai monks ordained in Burma and 
Sri Lanka brought lineages of Sinhala Theravada to 
Thailand in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Un¬ 
der Tilokarat (r. 1441-1487) monks of the Mahavihara 
reformist tradition at the Red Forest Monastery (Wat 
Pa Daeng) in Chiang Mai gained a religious and po¬ 
litical prominence that led to a council under royal 
sponsorship to regularize monastic teaching and prac¬ 
tice. Nevertheless, although Buddhism in the Thai 
states from Nakon Sithammarat in the south to Ayut- 
THAYA in central Thailand and Chiang Mai to the north 


came more under the sway of Sinhala Theravada, it 
lacked the uniformity achieved with the formation of 
the modern nation-state around the turn of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Even today, Thai Buddhism is more com¬ 
plex and hybridized than the Pali canon, the normative 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa (fifth century C.E.), 
the Mahavihara paritta ritual handbook, and a national 
sangha organization created by the great Supreme Pa¬ 
triarch ( samgharat ), Wachirayan (Vajirananavarorasa, 
1860-1921), would lead one to believe. 

Syncretism continues to define many Thai religious 
practices. Temple festivals begin by invoking the 
guardian deities of the four quarters, zenith, and nadir. 
Monastic ordinations are often preceded by an elabo¬ 
rate spirit calling (riak khwan) ceremony. Yantric tat¬ 
toos and magical amulets are worn by the devout to 
ward off danger. Offerings are made at the shrines of 
deities protecting mountain passes, and elaborate al¬ 
tars to the Hindu god Brahma occupy a prominent 
place at the entrance to hotels. In Chiang Mai, north¬ 
ern Thais inaugurate the New Year by three sequential 
events: appealing to the spirit of a palladial buddha im¬ 
age; invoking the god, Indra, resident in the city pil¬ 
lar; and sacrificing a buffalo to the spirits who guard 
the mountains overlooking the valley. The veneration 
of King Rama V (Chulalongkorn, r. 1868-1910), which 
originated as a cult of his equestrian statue before the 
parliament building in Bangkok, has spread nation¬ 
wide. And, as if to validate Bizot’s theory of tantric 
Theravada, Thailand’s fastest-growing new Buddhist 
movement, Wat Thammakai, espouses a Yogavacara 
form of meditation claimed by the founder to be an 
ancient method rediscovered by the late abbot of Wat 
Paknam, a royal monastery located on Bangkok’s Chao 
Phraya River. 

Sangha and state 

From the time of the Tai kingdoms in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, royal patronage of monks, 
monasteries, and monastic lineages has characterized 
the relationship between Buddhism and the state. 
Based on inscriptional and chronicle evidence, Ishii 
Yoneo observes in Sangha, State, and Society (1986) 
that state Buddhism in the Sukhothai and Ayutthaya 
kingdoms included the following elements: Kings con¬ 
ferred ecclesiastical ranks and controlled monastic ap¬ 
pointments; kings appointed secular officials in charge 
of crown-sangha relationships; royal patronage in¬ 
cluded donating lands as well as building royal monas¬ 
teries in the capital and provinces; kings ordained as 
monks for a limited time as an expression of piety; and 
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kings helped settle sangha disputes. Accounts from the 
Thai Pali chronicles, the JinakalamalTpakarana (Sheaf 
of Garlands of the Epochs of the Conquerors ) and the 
CamadevTvamsa (Legend of Queen Cama ), link the 
spread of Buddhism and the legitimation of royal 
power with the veneration of magical buddha images 
and relics, in particular the palladial Emerald Buddha 
now enshrined on the grounds of the grand palace in 
Bangkok. 

In the Trai Phum Phra Ruang (Three Worlds Ac¬ 
cording to King Ruang), King Lithai of Sukhothai 
(1346/47-1368/74?) constructed a cosmological legit¬ 
imation of Buddhist kingship and the state that in the 
Ayutthaya period (1569-1767) became a “galactic 
polity” through which the Ayutthayana monarchs 
dominated tributary states (Tambiah). It was certainly 
not a coincidence that when King Rama I (r. 
1782-1809) took over the reins of power at the new 
Thai capital in Thonburi/Bangkok after the Burmese 
sacked Ayutthaya in 1767, he sponsored a sangha 
council that included among its activities the produc¬ 
tion of a new edition of Lithai’s Trai Phum Phra Ru¬ 
ang. 

In the early modern period, King Mongkut (r. 
1851-1868) fully personified the close relationship be¬ 
tween Buddhism and the state. Ordained a monk for 
twenty-seven years before he became king (Rama IV), 
he founded a new monastic order, the Thammayut 
(“adhering strictly to the dhamma ’’), in 1829. In 1836 
Mongkut was appointed abbot of Wat Bowoniwet 
monastery in Bangkok, which was to become the head¬ 
quarters of the Thammayut order and the home of its 
monastic university, Mahamakut, founded in 1893. 
Mahachulalongkorn was established as the university 
for the larger Mahanikai (great congregation) order at 
its Bangkok headquarters, Wat Mahathat. Both insti¬ 
tutions figured prominently in the development of ad¬ 
vanced monastic education during the twentieth 
century. 

Buddhism as a civil religion was promoted by King 
Wachirawut (Rama VI, r. 1910-1925) through the pro¬ 
mulgation of the slogan, “nation, religion [Buddhism], 
king,” symbolized by the country’s tricolor national 
flag. During the regimes of the military strongmen 
Sarit Thanarat and Thanom Kittikachorn, who served 
as prime ministers from 1959 to 1973, new govern¬ 
ment programs, the Thammacarik (Dhamma Travel¬ 
ers) and Thammathut (Dhamma Emissaries) were 
created to enlist sangha participation in the govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to promote rural development, integrate 


the northern hill tribes into the Thai nation state, and 
encourage national loyalty in the face of perceived 
communist threats in sensitive border areas. 

The symbiotic relationship between Buddhism and 
the state has not been without its tensions. Although 
royal patronage benefited the sangha, the power of the 
state restricted its freedom and authority; hence, on 
occasion, monks have challenged the state. In the 
1930s the northern Thai monk, Khruba SIwichai, was 
disciplined by the national sangha headquartered in 
Bangkok for following traditional northern Thai Bud¬ 
dhist practices that contravened the 1902 national 
sangha law. In the late nineteenth century, Achan Sao 
Kantasilo and Achan Man Bhuridatto founded the 
modern forest wilderness monks tradition. Al¬ 
though they remained Thammayut monks, the move¬ 
ment offered monks an avenue to pursue a spiritual 
practice freed from many of the constraints imposed 
by the national sangha. In the 1970s volatile political 
events saw an unprecedented left and right politiciza¬ 
tion of the sangha, and in what became the cause 
celebre of the 1990s: Phra Bodhirak, who founded the 
Santi Asoka movement in the early 1970s, was de¬ 
frocked because he ordained monks in defiance of 
government regulations. 

Despite such tensions, state Buddhism has been an 
overriding feature of Thai history since the founding 
of Sukhothai and Chiang Mai. The prosperity of the 
sangha, the national system of monastic study and lay 
Buddhist education through both monastery and gov¬ 
ernment schools, and the important place Buddhism 
holds in Thai culture and society has come about 
through the encouragement and patronage of the state. 
Thailand has a national sangha organization first en¬ 
acted in 1902 during the reign of Rama V. Its current 
form, set into law by the 1962 sangha ordinance, places 
a sahgharaja (sangha king) and an appointed council 
at the head of a hierarchical structure organized into 
regions, provinces, districts, and subdistricts. 

A standardized monastic curriculum was developed 
by Supreme Patriarch Wachirayan, an accomplished 
Pali scholar in his own right and author of numerous 
books still in use throughout the nearly thirty thou¬ 
sand monasteries nationwide. The curriculum is di¬ 
vided into general Buddhist studies (naktham) and 
training in Pali language. The three levels of Buddhist 
study include Buddhist doctrine, Buddhist history, the 
life of the Buddha and his most famous disciples, 
monastic discipline (vinaya), and Buddhist rituals 
and ceremonies. The formal study of Pali in Thailand 
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began in the Ayutthaya period, although the system 
of nine grades or levels dates from the reign of Rama 
II (1809-1824). Over the years its content has 
changed; today it includes study of Wachirayan’s Pali 
grammar, the Dhammapada commentary, Buddha - 
GHOSA’s commentary on the vinaya and Visuddhi- 
magga (Path to Purification), as well as study of the 
abhidhamma and the commentary on the Mangala- 
sutta (MangalatthadTpanJ ) written in 1525 C.E. by Si- 
rimangala, northern Thailand’s greatest Pali scholar. 

Buddhism and Thai society 

In times past it was said that to be Thai was to be Bud¬ 
dhist. Although the place of Buddhism as the linchpin 
of Thai identity has eroded due to the onslaught of 
globalization and rapid social change, the great ma¬ 
jority of Thais still find Buddhism to be a locus of per¬ 
sonal meaning and community identity. The Buddhist 
worldview continues to inform the lives of both urban 
and rural Thais: the transformative ideal of nirvana; 
the natural law of cause and effect and its conse- 
quentialist ethic based on karma (action) and re¬ 
birth; the values of generosity and hospitality; the 
ideals of equanimity, compassion, and nonviolence; 
the merit-making exchange that binds monk and laity 
together in a relationship of mutual reciprocity; and 
attitudes toward social hierarchy and gender. 

These principles and values continue to be enacted 
in social relationships, including the ways in which 
children relate to parents, younger people to older peo¬ 
ple, and men to women. The rituals that define a life 
passage from birth to death and the festivals that mark 
a similar passage of the year, in the past tied more ob¬ 
viously to seasonal change and an agriculture calendar, 
have not disappeared even though they are attenuated 
in urban settings. Scores of young men still ordain an¬ 
nually as novice monks for a brief period, perhaps 
during a summer vacation rather than the traditional 
three-month rains-retreat from mid-July to mid- 
October. Temporary ordination has been the norm in 
Thailand for centuries, a very small percentage decid¬ 
ing to remain in the monkhood for a lifetime. 

According to traditional lore, spending a few 
months as a monk “ripens” a young man and prepares 
him for responsible family and community life after he 
disrobes. Furthermore, ordination not only func¬ 
tions as a male rite of passage into adulthood, it ac¬ 
crues special merit for one’s parents, especially one’s 
mother. Girls participate only as onlookers, unlike 
Burmese custom where both boys and girls are in¬ 


cluded in shinbyu ceremonies that end in temporary 
ordination for males and ear-boring for females. An¬ 
thropologists speculate that prostitution may have a 
perverse tie to the ideology of merit-making in Thai¬ 
land. Since there is no women’s sangha, females are 
denied the male opportunity to make merit for their 
parents; they can, however, help prevent their parents 
from falling into penury by supporting them from 
money earned as prostitutes (Muecke). 

Other rites of passage continue to be observed in 
Thailand, often incorporating beliefs and practices 
more animistic than Buddhist. Life transitions of all 
kinds may be marked by spirit-calling rites ( pith! riak 
khwan ), and illness or other personal and community 
crises are occasions for life-extension ( supchata ) ritu¬ 
als. Monks will be invited to conduct protective ritu¬ 
als ( suat mon/tham yan ) for a new home, building, or 
business, and funerals at monasteries and in homes are 
such important ritual occasions that a unique chant 
style was developed for these occasions. 

Annual festivals continue to serve as events where 
both men and women, young and old, experience a 
sense of belonging to a local community and a nation. 
For some, such as the Thai New Year celebrated at the 
end of April before the May monsoon rains, commer¬ 
cialism nearly overwhelms traditional practices. How¬ 
ever, the old customs of paying respect to elders, 
building sand “mountains” ( chedl ) on the monastery 
grounds, and lustrating Buddha images and relics per- 
dure. The annual preaching of the Vessantara-jataka 
(thet mahdchdt) in November has given way to movies, 
video, and rock concerts, but the Festival of the Float¬ 
ing Boats ( loi kratong) held during the same month 
survives in altered form, with the traditional banana- 
leaf rafts floated on ponds, lakes, and rivers replaced 
by Styrofoam boats. Visakha Puja, a celebration of the 
Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, and death, and the be¬ 
ginning and end of the monastic rains-retreat endure 
not only as opportunities to make merit for the bene¬ 
fit of one’s self and extended family both living and 
dead, but as an affirmation of one’s identity as a Thai 
Buddhist. 

Buddhism and the twenty-first century 

To retain a continuing relevance to changing circum¬ 
stances and conditions, religious traditions themselves 
must change. The Thailand of today differs vastly from 
the Tai kingdoms of the fourteenth century and also 
from the state Buddhism promoted by King Chula- 
longkorn and Supreme Patriarch Wachirayan in the 
early twentieth. Buddhism in Thailand today is marked 
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A Thai Buddhist lays an offering of flowers on the feet of a giant Buddha statue at Intaravehan Temple in Bangkok, Thailand, 1997. 
AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 


by a cacophony of voices, a pluralism that includes 
a continuation of traditional forms and practices, a 
new sectarianism, an efflorescence of magical cults, a 
multifaceted reform movement, and an international¬ 
ism attuned to the emergent global community. To¬ 
day, Thai Buddhist identity extends beyond the 
borders of a local community and the nation-state to 
an increasingly globalized world. 

State Buddhism established at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and revised by the 1962 sangha law 
is still intact; however, calls for reforming the conser¬ 
vative, hierarchical sangha governance structure come 
from younger liberal monks as well as educated laity. 
There is increasing concern that mainstream civil Bud¬ 
dhism is out of tune with the times that in the afflu¬ 
ent decades of the 1980s and 1990s became more 
complacent and materialistic. To be sure, in villages 
and towns throughout the country the monastery con¬ 
tinues to serve important community functions, espe¬ 
cially educating the rural poor, even though many of 
the roles once filled by monks are now the purview of 
civil servants. As a result there has been a general de¬ 
cline in the high regard and social status traditionally 


accorded monks. Several high-profile instances of im¬ 
morality and rancorous division have also challenged 
the sangha’s moral authority. 

In the 1970s, partly in response to the changes 
brought about by globalization and challenges to the 
relevance of the sangha, two nationwide sectarian 
movements emerged, Santi Asok and Wat Tham- 
makai. Although Phra Bodhirak, Santi Asok’s founder, 
was ordained into the Thammayut and then the Ma- 
hanikai orders, in the mid-1970s Bodhirak and his fel¬ 
low monks cut all ties with the national sangha. The 
movement continued to grow rapidly in the 1980s, and 
it gained special prominence through one of its mem¬ 
bers, General Chamlong Simuang, a former governor 
of Bangkok, member of parliament, and founder of 
the Phalang Dhamma political party. Santi Asok de¬ 
fined itself against the Thai mainstream, establishing 
centers where monks and laity observed a moderately 
ascetic regime, living in simple wooden huts, eating 
one vegetarian meal daily, and avoiding intoxicants, 
stimulants, and tobacco. In the view of mainstream 
Thai Buddhists, Santi Asok had overstepped accept¬ 
able limits both in terms of its independence and its 
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Thai Buddhists celebrate the new year by making merit. Here women give goods and flowers to Buddhist monks during a morning alms 
offering in Bangkok, Thailand, 2002. AP/Wide World Photos. Reproduced by permission. 


outspoken criticisms of Thai society. In 1995 a court 
decision codified a 1988 recommendation by national 
sangha leaders to expel Bodhirak from the monkhood 
on the grounds that he had ordained monks and nuns 
without authorization and had contravened a vinaya 
prohibition forbidding claims to supernatural powers. 

In several respects, Wat Thammakai stands at the 
opposite end of the spectrum to Santi Asok. Also a 
product of the early 1970s, its imposing national head¬ 
quarters at Prathum Thani near Bangkok represents a 
new version of state Buddhism with an aggressive, in¬ 
ternational perspective. Its founders, Phra Tham- 
machayo and Phra Thattachlwo, were educated in 
marketing before becoming monks under the inspira¬ 
tion of the Venerable Monkhon Thepmum of Wat 
Paknam, who was noted for his unique visualization 
meditation method. The entrepreneurial skills they 
brought to the movement led to its considerable suc¬ 
cess but has also generated attacks on its commercial¬ 
ism and charges of financial irregularity. 

A striking feature of the religious ethos in Thailand 
at the beginning of the twenty-first century is a bur¬ 
geoning increase in cults. Although the veneration of 


relics and images of the Buddha has long played a 
central role in Buddhist devotional religion, its con¬ 
temporary efflorescence is due in part to their com¬ 
modification in the face of the cultural dominance of 
commercial values. The cult of images and relics, fur¬ 
thermore, is matched by the veneration of charismatic 
monks to whom are ascribed a wide range of apotro- 
paic powers, including the generation of wealth. New 
cults, abetted by the financial crisis of 1997, include 
the veneration of images and other material repre¬ 
sentations of royalty, especially King Rama V, and the 
popularity of the Bodhisattva Guanyin (Avaloki- 
tesvara), which testifies to an increasing Chinese in¬ 
fluence in the Thai economy. 

One of the most encouraging developments in Thai 
Buddhism at the beginning of the twenty-first century 
is the movement toward change and reform generated 
by a loose agglomeration of monks and laity. This 
includes monks who have dedicated their lives to ad¬ 
dressing a wide range of social, economic, and envi¬ 
ronmental problems faced by the people they serve in 
villages and towns throughout the country. One of the 
chief inspirations for Buddhist reformism has been 
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Phutathat (Buddhadasa Bhikkhu), whose innovative 
teaching and example continued to inspire the lead¬ 
ing Buddhist reformist voices in the country, even af¬ 
ter his death in 1993. Although regarded primarily as 
an outstanding Pali scholar, Phra Thammapidok 
(Dhammapitaka), along with Phutathat, have influ¬ 
enced numerous Buddhist social activists including 
Sulak Sivaraksa, a major figure in the international en¬ 
gaged Buddhist movement. Sulak’s NGOs (non¬ 
governmental organizations) include the International 
Network of Engaged Buddhists (INEB). The issues ad¬ 
dressed by INEB range from assisting democracy ac¬ 
tivists persecuted by Myanmar’s repressive military 
dictatorship to supporting the prominent Thai Bud¬ 
dhist academic, Chatsumarn Kabilsingh, who resigned 
her position in the philosophy department at Tham- 
masat University to ordain in Sri Lanka as Samaneri 
Dhammanan with the hope of establishing an order of 
nuns in Thailand. 

The international engaged Buddhist movement that 
includes reformers like Sulak advocates the integration 
of inner-personal and outer-social transformation. 
Progressive Thai Buddhists believe that the interna¬ 
tional problems of global poverty, economic exploita¬ 
tion, and violence require the practice of sustained 
awareness that lies at the heart of true compassion. Al¬ 
though awareness is an ancient Buddhist practice, its 
application to a Buddhist social ethic is an innovation 
that, while running the risk of diminishing its original 
intent, holds out the promise that the tradition will 
maintain its relevance to the dramatic dislocations of 
the postmodern world. 

See also: Amulets and Talismans; Engaged Buddhism; 
Merit and Merit-Making; Relics and Relics Cults; 
Thai, Buddhist Literature in 
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THERAVADA 

Theravada is the dominant form of Buddhism in Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos, Myanmar (Burma), Sri Lanka, and Thai¬ 
land. It remains a central component of the Buddhism 
of Vietnam, even after its formal unification with Ma- 
hayana forms in the 1960s. The tradition is followed 
by the Baruas, Chakma, and Magh ethnic groups in 
Bangladesh, and the Shans of southern China. Histor¬ 
ically, the Theravada school was also important in 
South India, and had a wider presence in South and 
Southeast Asia more generally, including Indonesia. In 
the modern period, Theravada has spread worldwide 
through diaspora and mission. The school has been in¬ 
strumental in the Buddhist revival in India and has be¬ 
gun to replace traditional Newari Buddhism in the 
Kathmandu valley of Nepal. Missionary monks world¬ 
wide serve both diasporic and convert Buddhists, of¬ 
ten as separate congregations. In the two relatively 
recent phenomena of Western convert and engaged 
Buddhism, Theravada is likely to be universalized 
rather than culturally specific, and to be mixed or at 
least in dialogue with other forms of Buddhism and 
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even other religions. There are an estimated 100 mil¬ 
lion Theravada Buddhists worldwide. 

Scriptural authority 

Among the key features of traditional Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism are the use of Pali as a sacred language and the 
acceptance of the Pali Buddhist canon ( tipitaka ) as 
the highest scriptural authority. This remains true 
nominally even where the tipitaka is not directly rele¬ 
vant to belief or practice, and in spite of so-called 
apocrypha and numerous other religious texts that 
teach noncanonical practices. 

Theravada’s doctrinal tradition derives from the 
distinctive Abhidhamma Pitaka of its aforementioned 
tipitaka. Because of the form of analytical doctrine 
(Pali, vibhajjavada.) represented in this abhidhamma 
(Sanskrit, abhidharma) section of its canon, some 
scholars have suggested that Theravada is better iden¬ 
tified as the Vibhajjavada school. 

Theravada is also characterized by an ordination 
tradition based on its distinctive Vinaya Pitaka. Al¬ 
though various branches of Theravada may historically 
have used other vinayas, modern variations within the 
school relate principally to differing interpretations of 
the traditional 227 rules of conduct for monks outlined 
in the Pali vinaya. Thus there are different nikayas (or¬ 
dination lineages) within Theravada, and numerous 
sub- nikayas. 

Commentarial tradition and historiography 

The scriptural authority of the Pali tipitaka continues 
through strata of commentaries and compendia, dom¬ 
inated by works attributed to the fifth-century Indian 
scholar-monk Buddhaghosa. Buddhaghosa is often 
considered to be the authoritative arbiter of Therav¬ 
ada orthodoxy, although this status has been chal¬ 
lenged, for example, by proponents of Burmese-style 
vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana) meditation in Sri 
Lanka in the twentieth century. 

One explanation for Buddhaghosa’s dominance 
over Theravada scholasticism lies in the use made of 
him by another key figure in the commentarial tradi¬ 
tion, the twelfth-century scholar-monk Sariputta. 
Sariputta emerged as the premier scholastic figure in 
Theravada following King Parakramabahu I’s unifica¬ 
tion of the central Sri Lankan sangha groups under 
the Mahavihara monastic tradition. Sariputta based 
much of his interpretation of vinaya and doctrine on 
Buddhaghosa. Because of the political dominance of 
Sri Lanka at the time and the Mahavihara tradition’s 


reputation as the representative of Theravada ortho¬ 
doxy and orthopraxy, many monks on mainland 
Southeast Asia sought ordination in the Mahavihara 
lineage. Mahavihara-derived lineages subsequently 
gained political support in mainland Southeast Asia, 
and Sariputta’s influence shaped literary develop¬ 
ments within Theravada over subsequent centuries. 

The legacy of Mahavihara dominance has had an 
enormous impact on our understanding of the history 
of Theravada more generally. Theravada’s own histo¬ 
riography is preserved mainly within the vamsa 
(chronicle) tradition of the Mahavihara and traditions 
derived from it. These chronicles emphasize the sig¬ 
nificance of the Mahavihara, Sri Lanka, and Pali or¬ 
thodoxy, and appear to have obscured local traditions. 

According to the commentarial and vamsa tradi¬ 
tion, Theravada is original Buddhism. Like the sutta 
(Sanskrit, sutra) and vinaya texts of its tipitaka, its ab¬ 
hidhamma texts too are attributed directly to the Bud¬ 
dha, who is said to have taught them to his mother 
in heaven, where they were witnessed for posterity by 
the Buddha’s disciple Sariputta (Sanskrit, Sariputra). 
Theravada even claims that its commentaries were 
compiled at the First Council following the Buddha’s 
death. All the texts in its canon were rehearsed again 
at a second council one hundred years later. While the 
term Theravada, meaning “doctrine of the elders,” 
could be understood to indicate Buddhism in contrast 
to other religious traditions, the term becomes associ¬ 
ated with a specific school in the Theravada account 
of the schism between the Mahasamghika school 
and more orthodox Sthaviras (the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Pali term Thera ) that is said to have occasioned 
the Second Council. Theravada sees itself as the con¬ 
tinuation of this orthodox Sthavira branch of the early 
Buddhist tradition. The ambiguity of the term theriya, 
which can mean either “elder Buddhist monk” or “fol¬ 
lower of the Thera school,” complicates attempts to 
trace the school’s early history. According to Therav¬ 
ada tradition, its orthodoxy was again defended under 
Emperor Asoka in the third century b.c.e., this time 
against the corruption of heretics, which set a prece¬ 
dent for state intervention in the affairs of the sangha, 
which has shaped so much of the subsequent history 
of Theravada. 

After this purification, Asoka had his son Mahinda 
and daughter Sanghamitta ordained. They are cred¬ 
ited with bringing Theravada and its orthodox canon 
and commentaries to Sri Lanka, the same commen¬ 
taries that Buddhaghosa later redacted back into the 
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original Pali from Singhalese. The vamsas also record 
that two monks, Sona and Uttara, took Theravada to 
mainland Southeast Asia around this time. Trade links 
had certainly already been forged between the Indian 
mainland, Sri Lanka, and mainland Southeast Asia by 
the third century B.C.E., although archaeological evi¬ 
dence suggests that the introduction of Buddhism into 
these new regions occurred in piecemeal and diverse 
fashions. 

Sometimes it is hard to relate inscriptions and other 
archaeological finds to a specific school and the asso¬ 
ciation of Pali exclusively with Theravada may prove 
anachronistic. Theravada seems to have flourished in 
parts of Burma and Thailand from the fourth century 
onward, becoming particularly strong in the lower 
Burmese kingdom of Pyu and the Dvaravatl polity of 
Thailand. While Theravada on the whole seems to 
have coexisted in mainland Southeast Asia with other 
traditions of Buddhism, as it had to a lesser extent in 
Sri Lanka, it sometimes became almost a quasi-state 
religion. This happened, for example, under King 
Aniruddha of the Pagan kingdom of upper Burma in 
the eleventh century, under King Ramkhamhaeng of 
central Thailand in the thirteenth century, and under 
King Tilokarat of northern Thailand in the fifteenth 
century. 

Buddhology 

The buddhology of Theravada is dominated by the fig¬ 
ure of Gotama (Sanskrit, Gautama) Buddha, the his¬ 
torical Buddha, who lived in the sixth century B.C.E. 
according to Theravada chronology. Also important 
are the other four buddhas of the current world age, 
in particular the future buddha Metteyya (Sanskrit, 
Maitreya). There is formally a tradition of twenty- 
four previous buddhas recorded in the Buddhavamsa 
(Chronicle of the Buddhas ) text of the Sutta Pitaka, but 
they rarely figure in iconography or narrative, except 
in relation to the career of Gotama Buddha in his for¬ 
mer lives. Other important cubic figures include lo¬ 
calized Indie and Buddhicized local deities, as well as 
heroic and mythic figures. Nagas, mythical serpent be¬ 
ings that can take human form, are frequently repre¬ 
sented as protectors of Buddhism. The process of 
localization, whereby divinities and spirits local to the 
host culture of Buddhism are adopted as protectors of 
Buddhism, has been important in Buddhism’s adapta¬ 
tion to new cultures. As Theravada ousted other forms 
of Buddhism in mainland Southeast Asia, it has in¬ 
corporated figures such as Upagupta, Gavampati, and 
Pindola Bharadvaja, who are thought to have been 


more important originally in other Buddhist schools, 
such as the Sarvastivada. Consequently, the identity 
and significance of various deities and protective and 
other cubic figures varies greatly between different ar¬ 
eas, and even between individual villages. They often 
serve some of the this-worldly functions of Theravada 
religion. 

Sacred landscape 

The sacred landscape of Theravada is dominated by 
monastic complexes. These complexes typically in¬ 
corporate monastic dwellings, a building or area for 
sermons, a stupa in commemoration of the histori¬ 
cal Buddha, a bodhi tree, a Buddha image, often in 
an enclosed temple, along with other traditional rep¬ 
resentations of the Buddha, such as his sacred foot¬ 
print. In many villages the local temple is the 
dominant feature. Temples are often decorated with 
carvings outside and, inside, with paintings of 
episodes in Gotama Buddha’s former lives (jataka) 
or final life, images of hells, and legends relating the 
coming of Buddhism to the region. Deities may also 
be featured in a subordinate position in the temple 
layout or contributory landscape. It is often believed 
that a guardian deity resides within the stupa, tree, or 
image, in addition to the inherent Buddha power. 
Stupas are often believed to contain relics of Gotama 
Buddha. Shrines, images, and stupas are also found 
independent of the monastic complex. Other features 
of the sacred landscape are forest and mountain her¬ 
mitage sites for meditation monks, and, since the 
1950s, meditation and retreat centers for laypeople. 

The three refuges in religious practice and the 
role of ordination 

Much Theravada practice revolves around the three 
refuges of the Buddha, dhamma (Sanskrit, dharma), 
and sangha. Appropriate treatment of all three is a key 
focus of MERIT and MERIT-MAKING, a principal focus 
of religious practice in Theravada. 

Worship of the Buddha varies from daily and in¬ 
cidental personal worship to annual festivals involv¬ 
ing the entire community. The annual festival of 
Wesak, named after the lunar month in which it takes 
place (April/May), celebrates the Buddha’s birth, en¬ 
lightenment and death. Celebrations of other events, 
such as his former births, in particular the very pop¬ 
ular Vessantara-jataka, may also form a significant 
component of festivals that are not primarily Buddhist 
in focus, such as annual harvest festivals or ancestor 
rites. Occasional ceremonies include consecrations of 
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images and inaugurations of both sacred and secular 
buildings. Worship involves offerings of flowers, rice, 
and lamps to the Buddha image and circumambula- 
tion of the stupa. While the Buddha in human form 
may have died, his powers are thought to remain ac¬ 
cessible through his relics and images. A legend known 
throughout the Theravada world states that the Bud¬ 
dha himself commissioned his own first image, and 
imbued it with all his own qualities so that it might 
remain to protect the dhamma. Some relics and stat¬ 
ues are associated with the security of the nation, as 
is the case with the tooth relic enshrined in Kandy, Sri 
Lanka, or the Emerald Buddha in Thailand. Vamsas 
record visits the Buddha made during his lifetime to 
the later strongholds of Theravada Buddhism, in 
which he predicts the future glory of the religion and 
the monarchs who protect it in the region, and some¬ 
times leaves behind relics. The predicted continuation 
of the dhamma in a particular region or in association 
with a particular royal lineage has been used to au¬ 
thorize the sangha-state interaction that dominates 
Theravada history. Pilgrimages to sites associated with 
Gotama or previous buddhas—both in different Ther¬ 
avada countries and the area of north India in which 
the historical Buddha lived—continue to be a popu¬ 
lar form of merit-making. 

The monk represents the ideal of enlightenment, 
even if this is nowadays thought by most to be unat¬ 
tainable, and in some traditions the ordinand ritually 
reenacts the life of the Buddha at ordination. Ordi¬ 
nation of men is mainstream. In Sri Lanka, lifelong or¬ 
dination remains the dominant intention, although 
monks often secede from the order, sometimes after 
becoming established in a career, and there is an in¬ 
creasing tendency toward ordination as a form of re¬ 
tirement. In mainland Southeast Asian traditions that 
have not been undermined by communism, most Bud¬ 
dhist men will ordain at some point in their lives, even 
if only for a short period. In these societies, ordination 
fulfills the function of a coming-of-age ceremony and 
is also seen as a way of providing one’s parents, in par¬ 
ticular one’s mother, with merit to ensure a heavenly 
rebirth, thus repaying her for the agony of childbirth. 
The earliest age for novice ordination (the lower of the 
two levels of ordination) varies from very young boys 
in Myanmar, to eight-year-olds and above in Sri Lanka, 
and teenagers and upward in Thailand. The availabil¬ 
ity of education through non-monastic state and pri¬ 
vate educational institutions has altered ordination 
patterns, as has the need to fit temporary ordination 
into the schedule of compulsory education. While tem¬ 


porary ordinations used to last for the three months 
of the annual rains-retreat, some are now designed to 
fit into the long university vacation. In communist 
countries, the loss of prestige and the lack of continu¬ 
ity in ordination traditions have reduced the domi¬ 
nance of ordination, especially in urban areas. 

Full ordination for WOMEN died out in the medieval 
period and some Theravada traditions have only re¬ 
cently attempted to revive it through reimportation of 
a Buddhist ordination lineage from East Asia (in 1996 
in Sri Lanka, in 2002 in Thailand). For this reason, man¬ 
ifestations of female renunciation in the Theravada 
school are quite diverse. Many women have pursued a 
life of celibate renunciation by undertaking either in¬ 
dividually or in an institutionalized group most or all 
of the ten precepts traditionally undertaken by a novice 
monk. Sometimes nunneries are attached to monas¬ 
teries, and nuns may essentially serve the domestic 
needs of monks. Sometimes nuns have separate insti¬ 
tutions and are independent of monks, a situation only 
fully possible in the absence of full ordination, since full 
ordination for women requires the participation of 
monks. The prestige and opportunities accorded Ther¬ 
avada nuns have greatly increased over the past few 
decades. Nevertheless, it is the exception rather than the 
rule for nuns to form a significant focal point in the re¬ 
ligious life of a Theravada layperson. 

By contrast, monks are the focus of lay religious 
practice at a whole range of ceremonies, from large an¬ 
nual celebrations to incidental homage paid when a 
layperson meets a monk. Perhaps the most significant 
of the annual ceremonies is the kathina ceremony, at 
which robes ( kathina ) and other gifts are offered to 
monks at the end of the rains-retreat. 

In addition to representing and pursuing the ideal 
of nibbana (Sanskrit, nirvana), monks fulfill a num¬ 
ber of other roles. They are the preservers and com¬ 
municators of the dhamma. They are the formalized 
recipients of the generosity and esteem of laypeople 
and thereby serve as a source of merit for the laity. 
They act as spiritual teachers, particularly through pro¬ 
viding sermons on holy days and on special occasions. 
They may act as advisers to rulers and governments. 
Some monks have even become members of parlia¬ 
ment, trade union heads, and directors of charities. 
They have traditionally been educators, especially be¬ 
fore the introduction of state education. Finally, 
monks fulfill the function of priests and ritual special¬ 
ists, and sometimes even serve as astrologists. As rit¬ 
ual specialists monks have a role in administering the 
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refuges and precepts to laypeople, and in performing 
funerals. They are often engaged to perform apotropaic 
rituals, which focus on the protective power of the 
Buddha and the dhamma. 

Paritta 

The most common manifestation of such protective 
rituals is the recitation of paritta and raksa texts, 
which are considered to offer powerful protection in 
warding off dangers and appeasing malevolent spirits. 
Paritta recitation can last throughout the night or even 
for seven days and nights. During the ceremony fur¬ 
ther objects may be imbued with protective qualities, 
including string, sacred water, and AMULETS AND tal¬ 
ismans. In mainland Southeast Asia it is common for 
men to wear protective amulets in the form of small 
Buddha images, images of famous monks or kings, 
mythical figures, or even phallic shapes. Other forms 
of visual protection include yantras, which may be 
drawn on cloth or used as the pattern for a tattoo. They 
portray heroic figures and sacred writing of Buddhist 
formulae in Pali, sometimes in the form of geometric 
designs and outlines of the Buddha. 

Attempts to classify Theravada 

Much Theravada religious activity includes ritualized 
interaction with the Buddha, dhamma, and sangha in 
combination in one or more of the forms described 
above. As such, Theravada has much in common with 
other forms of Buddhism. In scholarship it is often 
strongly demarcated from other traditions, although 
the viability of such distinctions is currently under 
scrutiny. 

One such distinction can be summarized on the basis 
of the relative value in Theravada of self-transformation 
through meditation and ritual. Paraphrasing the 
work of Melford Spiro, Theravada religion may be said 
to fall into three categories. First, nibbanic Theravada fo¬ 
cuses on self-transformation, chiefly through medita¬ 
tions aimed at developing the emotional responses and 
level of insight of individuals so that they become en¬ 
lightened and escape from samsara. Second, kammatic 
religion focuses on merit-making and ethical action, to 
improve one’s future life and lives within samsara. 
Third, apotropaic Buddhism uses magic in the form of 
amulets and rituals to deal with this-worldly concerns, 
either in distinction to or outside of the law of karmic 
cause and effect. 

Tibetan Buddhism has been similarly categorized 
by Geoffrey Samuel. His three categories are: first, 
bodhi-oriented practices that focus on often ritualized 


altruism and higher levels of tantric ritual; second, 
karma-oriented merit-making to improve future life 
within samsara; and third, pragmatic religion for this- 
worldly concerns, using tantric ritual. 

If we align these two analyses we see that in terms 
of the two categories of seeking improved life within 
samsara and this-worldly concerns, Theravada and Ti¬ 
betan Buddhism are directly parallel. It is at the sote- 
riological end that Theravada putatively eschews ritual 
and magic, whereas Tibetan Buddhism invokes it. 
However, there is a tradition of ritualized soteriology 
in Theravada too that was found throughout the Ther¬ 
avada world in the premodern period. This tradition 
involved ritual identification with the Buddha and the 
assimilation of the Buddha’s qualities, much as are 
found in Tibetan tantra, yet using only Theravada cat¬ 
egories and nomenclature. Thus, Theravada also em¬ 
ploys ritual practices that might be designated magical 
at the nibbanic/ bodhi end of the spectrum, a conver¬ 
gence that minimizes the distinction between Tibetan 
and Theravada Buddhist practices. It further suggests 
that the apparent Theravada focus on forms of medi¬ 
tation found in the tipitaka and Buddhaghosa may be 
the result of a narrowing of the tradition caused in part 
by the close state-sangha relationship that shaped 
dominant forms of Theravada. 

A more widespread generalization often made re¬ 
garding Theravada is that it is the sole surviving form 
of HInayana Buddhism. The supposed Mahayana- 
Hlnayana dichotomy is so prevalent in Buddhist liter¬ 
ature that it has yet fully to loosen its hold over scholarly 
representations of the religion. HInayana (literally, “in¬ 
ferior way”) is a polemical term, which self-described 
Mahayana (literally, “great way”) Buddhist literature 
uses to denigrate its opponents. As such, HInayana is a 
designation that has no clearly identifiable external ref¬ 
erent. Some of the first attempts to categorize forms of 
Buddhism as either HInayana or Mahayana are found 
in the accounts of early Chinese pilgrims to South Asia. 
But there are additional reasons for the modern asso¬ 
ciation of Theravada with HInayana. The first is that 
one body of Mahayana texts, the Prajnaparamita lit¬ 
erature, propounds the lack of self of all dharmas, a 
critique of the analytical categories of the abhidharma. 
This position is refuted in the Kathavatthu (Points of 
Controversy), a text of the Theravada Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, which purports to discuss points of debate with 
other religious traditions raised at the Third Council. 
The second is that one supposed characteristic of the 
Mahayana involves the proliferation of multiple bud- 
dhas in parallel world systems. The possibility of more 
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than one buddha living at a time is a view also rejected 
in the Kathavatthu. The most common reason made 
to distinguish Mahayana and Theravada is thoroughly 
flawed. This is the distinction made between Mahayana 
as the path of the bodhisattva and Theravada as the 
path of the arhat or sravaka (disciple). Even Bud- 
dhaghosa recognized three levels of practice: that of the 
Buddha through the path of the bodhisatta (Sanskrit, 
bodhisattva); that of the paccekabuddha (Sanskrit, 
pratyekabuddha); and that of the arhat. Furthermore 
the bodhisattva ideal is present throughout Theravada 
history, even if it never became ritualized and institu¬ 
tionalized to the same degree as it did in other Bud¬ 
dhist traditions. Although the bodhisattva ideal in 
Theravada is more commonly associated with Gotama 
Buddha himself and with kings, it is also found ex¬ 
pressed by those of humbler position. It is, for exam¬ 
ple, a common vow made by manuscript copyists in 
the colophons to Theravada texts. 

See also: Cambodia; Commentarial Literature; Coun¬ 
cils, Buddhist; Folk Religion, Southeast Asia; Laos; 
Mainstream Buddhist Schools; Myanmar; Pali, Bud¬ 
dhist Literature in; Sri Lanka; Thailand; Theravada 
Art and Architecture; Vietnam 
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theravada art and architecture 

The focus of Theravada Buddhist art and architecture 
is Buddha Gautama, as revered teacher, exemplar of 
virtue and ethical conduct, role model for the sangha, 
and source of supernatural power. Thus the Theravada 
monastery serves as a center for the dissemination of 
the Buddha’s teachings, a gathering place for the prac¬ 
tice and continuity of the religion, a dwelling place for 
monks, and a repository of sacred objects, including 
Buddha images and relics. Similarly, the majority of 
Theravada art consists of sculptures and paintings de¬ 
picting narratives about the historical Buddha’s life 
and previous lives as lessons for the faithful. 

In premodern times, Theravada Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies were the focal point in the social and educational life 
of the community. Every village had at least one 
monastery and each town and city had several. While 
sociological, economic, and in some cases political 
changes—particularly in Cambodia and to a lesser de¬ 
gree in Laos—have disrupted many traditional patterns, 
the local monastery continues to occupy a significant 
place in the lives of individuals and communities. 

A monastery compound typically includes an im¬ 
age hall for the monastery’s principal Buddha image, 
an ordination hall, an assembly hall where laypeople 
gather to listen to sermons and recitations of sacred 
texts by the monks, a solid, dome-shaped reliquary, 
and residence buildings for the monks. Regional vari¬ 
ations on this model exist, however; for example, in 
certain places the image hall and assembly hall are 
combined into one building. In other places the as¬ 
sembly hall and ordination hall are combined and the 
place reserved for ordinations is off-limits to women. 
Moreover, some monasteries have residences for nuns 
and lay meditators and some have a separate building 
for storing sacred scriptures. The latter, often referred 
to as a Tripitaka hall or library is usually raised on stilts 
to protect the books from water, insects, and rodents. 

While the proportions and architectural features of 
monastery buildings vary from one region to another, 
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certain features can be found throughout the Thera¬ 
vada Buddhist world. Most obvious are the roofs, 
which are multitiered (especially for ordination halls 
and image halls) with an odd number of tiers, three 
being the most common. In addition, eaves brackets, 
gables, pillars, and doors are often decorated with carv¬ 
ings and paintings of mythical beings from Buddhist 
cosmology, such as ascetics, heavenly musicians, naga 
serpents, lions, geese and other mythical birds, as well 
as plant motifs, particularly lotuses and vines. These 
motifs were among the repertoire of elements that both 
Buddhism and Hinduism inherited from the indige¬ 
nous mythological landscape of India. Similarly, as 
Buddhism spread from India to Sri Lanka and South¬ 
east Asia, it adapted to local preexisting spiritual be¬ 
liefs by incorporating them into its narratives, rituals, 
and iconography. As examples, many Burmese monas¬ 
teries contain statues of the thirty-seven nats (the in¬ 
digenous deities representing natural phenomena and 
the spirits of ancestors who have met a violent death) 
and throughout the Theravada world people place of¬ 
ferings at the foot of large banyan trees—both within 
monastery compounds and outside—to revere the 
spirits that dwell within. 

Similarly, Hindu deities, such as Brahma and Indra, 
are frequently depicted as guardians of the Buddha to 
indicate the ascendancy of Buddhism over Hinduism, 
as are demonic figures that represent local spirits tamed 
by the Buddha’s teachings. All of these elements con¬ 
tribute toward creating an elaborate, otherworldly at¬ 
mosphere that calls to mind both local royal dwellings 
and higher realms of the Buddhist cosmos. 

A generally more austere, but no less important, 
building in the monastery compound is the stupa or 
cetiya, a solid structure roughly resembling an inverted 
cone. The stupa also varies greatly in shape, from broad 
bulbous bowl-shaped monuments in Sri Lanka to 
obelisk-shaped towers found at some sites in northeast 
Thailand (such as Phra That Phanom), to elegant, at¬ 
tenuated lotus-bud chedis of the Sukhothai kingdom 
in Thailand. While some stupas contain relics of 
monks or monastery patrons, others are believed to 
hold bone fragments of the Buddha and are highly 
revered for their sacredness. 

Laypeople's activities 

Laypeople visit the monasteries for numerous reasons: 
to observe the lunar holy days (every full moon, wan¬ 
ing moon, new moon, and waxing moon), to make 
merit for deceased relatives or for family member who 


are sick or in need, to consult with the monks about 
problems or about astrological considerations, to 
make merit for themselves in the hopes of fulfilling 
wishes, to seek advice or blessings, to be ordained, and 
to meditate. 

Numerous monasteries are popular pilgrimage sites 
because they are believed to contain sacred objects, such 
as an authentic bone fragment of the Buddha, a foot¬ 
print left by the Buddha as delineated in a local chron¬ 
icle, or historically significant images of the Buddha or 
of deceased monks famous for their supernatural pow¬ 
ers. Devout Buddhists often make a special effort to pay 
reverence at these sites—sometimes in the hopes of ob¬ 
taining a boon—with traditional offerings of flowers, 
incense, and candles. They usually return home with 
an amulet resembling the principal Buddha image com¬ 
memorating the significance of the site. 

At many monasteries pilgrims can purchase a small 
bird in a bamboo cage, circumambulate the monastery 
holding the birdcage, praying at various Buddha im¬ 
ages along the way. Finally, they release the bird, ap¬ 
pealing to the three jewels (Buddha, dharma, and 
sangha) to witness this act as sufficient merit. 

Jdtaka stories 

Until modern times, the monastery’s functions in¬ 
cluded the teachings of moral and religious teachings 
as well as basic literacy skills. With a largely illiterate 
population, monks relied on oral storytelling and the 
visual lessons of murals to teach Buddhist principles 
of ethics and morality through stories about the Bud¬ 
dha Gautama’s life and previous lives. While key events 
from the Buddha’s biography are frequently depicted 
in mural painting as well as in the miniature paintings 
of paper manuscripts, stories from his previous lives 
(jatakas, or birth stories, found in varied collections 
and totaling 500 to 547 stories) are equally, if not more, 
prevalent. 

In Myanmar (Burma) terra-cotta plaques represent¬ 
ing each of the jatakas can be found on the outside walls 
of some of the great monasteries of the ancient city of 
Pagan. In the mural painting of Thailand, Cambodia, 
and Laos, the last ten birth stories are found more fre¬ 
quently than the entire set. Each story represents one 
of the ten great virtues (renunciation, perseverance, 
loving kindness, resolution, wisdom, moral practice, 
forbearance, equanimity, truthfulness, and generosity) 
that the future Buddha perfected in order to attain en¬ 
lightenment, and each has a predictable iconographic 
set of elements to identify it. For example, in the story 
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demonstrating perseverance, the future Buddha, a 
prince who is separated from his kingdom at birth, sur¬ 
vives a shipwreck to claim his throne. He is usually de¬ 
picted swimming, surrounded by stylized waves and sea 
monsters, and rescued by a sea goddess. 

The last of the ten, the Great Birth Story or Ves- 
santara Jataka, which exists in countless versions, or 
“tellings,” is the most frequently depicted and re¬ 
counted narrative of all, including the biography of the 
Buddha Gautama. Depending on the region, it is re¬ 
cited at the close of the Buddhist rains-retreat (around 
the time of the full moon in November) or during the 
months that follow. In parts of Thailand, Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Burma, the recitation of this story is one of 
the most significant ceremonies of the year, lasting an 
entire day and a night. Painted banners depicting 
events in the story are hung around the inside of the 
monastery. Laypeople sponsor the reading of sections 
of the story and bring offerings of food and flowers. 
The motivation behind these activities is the wide¬ 
spread belief that a person who listens to the Great 
Birth Story recited in this context will be reborn dur¬ 
ing the time of the future Buddha Maitreya. Those 
who hear Maitreya preach, according to this belief, will 
accomplish the very difficult goal of attaining nirvana. 
While this doctrine may be technically outside the 
realm of what some would consider orthodox Thera¬ 
vada teachings, it is an important aspect of practice and 
iconography in Theravada regions. 

Apart from these themes, other narratives depicted 
in murals, reliefs, and carvings are local histories de¬ 
scribing the coming of Buddhism to the area, local 
folktales that are retold as birth stories of the Buddha, 
and the great Ramayana epic. While the latter is tech¬ 
nically a Hindu story, it has long been popular in the 
Buddhist world and particularly in royally sponsored 
monasteries because of its association with kingship. 
Rama, the story’s hero, is a model of royal and famil¬ 
ial righteousness. Monastery murals frequently depict 
his battles with the demonic forces to rescue his wife 
SIta and restore order in his kingdom. They were com¬ 
missioned by monarchs as a way of bringing to the 
earthly realm the power and symbolism of the heaven 
or macrocosm. 

Murals and manuscripts depict the same themes 
and share similar stylistic features: abstract rather than 
realistic portrayal of figures, architecture, and land¬ 
scape; and grouping of similar figures (such as war¬ 
riors, attendants, dancers) in clusters that form one 
among several patterns within a space, with one figure 
echoing the others. Moreover, within these paintings 



A bronze Buddha from the Thai “golden age." The Buddha is usu¬ 
ally depicted standing, sitting, or lying down; the walking image 
is distinctively Thai. (Thai, Sukhothai period, fourteenth century.) 
© Copyright The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 


one can also see a strong reflection of local dress, tex¬ 
tile designs, indigenous physical characteristics, archi¬ 
tecture, and customs. 

Sculpture 

Sculptures representing the historical Buddha made of 
stone, bronze, terra-cotta, or wood can be found 
throughout the Theravada world. They range in size 
from colossal images especially popular in Sri Lanka and 
Burma to miniature amulets encased in gold and worn 
on a necklace. The image serves as a reminder of the 
Buddha, his teachings, and his spiritual descendants— 
the monks, known collectively as the sangha. Images of 
the Buddha are always treated with utmost reverence 
and placed on a dais or altar above the heads of the peo¬ 
ple. It would be inappropriate to keep a Buddha image 
in a place other than a monastery, museum, or private 
home altar. 
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Images are believed to be repositories of potency 
and are often draped with orange robes resembling 
those worn by monks and worshiped with offerings of 
flowers, incense, and candles. Moreover, certain im¬ 
ages are revered for miracles associated with them or 
legends surrounding their discovery. At many monas¬ 
teries worshipers can purchase small squares of gold 
leaf to attach to images as acts of merit, and certain 
images, such as the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok, reg¬ 
ularly receive offerings of special food thought to be 
their favorite from devotees requesting favors, such as 
a relative’s good health. 

Throughout Southeast Asia during the festivities re¬ 
volving around the solar New Year in mid-April, im¬ 
ages are carried in procession on elaborately decorated 
carts or trucks and bathed with fragrant water. Thus, 
even in a Theravada context, Buddha images are 
treated in ways similar to those of statues of Hindu 
deities in India. 

The most frequently seen postures and hand posi¬ 
tions (mudra) in the Theravada tradition are those 
depicting key events in the Buddha’s life: meditating — 
seated cross-legged with hands folded in the lap; the 
enlightenment—a similar seated posture, but with the 
right hand at the right knee, fingers pointing down¬ 
ward toward the earth; teaching—standing with hands 
extended; and in nirvana or death—lying on the right 
side, head supported by the right hand. 

In Southeast Asia, the most popular posture by far 
is that of enlightenment, the posture known either as 
“touching the earth” or “victory over MAra” (the per¬ 
sonification of darkness and delusion). In many 
monasteries, murals depicting this event cover the wall 
behind the main Buddha image. A central meditating 
figure of the Buddha is surrounded by Mara’s army— 
a variety of demonic characters, some human, some 
animal, some hybrid—flinging arrows and other 
weapons. Below the Buddha is a standing female fig¬ 
ure of the Earth Goddess, whom the Buddha has called 
to witness his enlightenment. She wrings out her long 
hair and from it flows the water that has collected from 
the acts of generosity that Gautama performed in his 
past lives, each time consecrating his donation by 
pouring water from an urn onto the ground. Thera¬ 
vada Buddhists sometimes replicate this practice when 
they present offerings to the monks. 

See also: Amulets and Talismans; Buddha, Life of the, 
in Art; Merit and Merit-Making; Southeast Asia, Bud¬ 
dhist Art in; Sri Lanka, Buddhist Art in 
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THICH NHAT HANH 

Thich Nhat Hanh (Nguyen Xaun Bao, 1926- ), a Viet¬ 
namese Buddhist monk and peace activist, coined the 
term engaged Buddhism in the 1960s to describe the 
antiwar movement in his country. Nominated for the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1967 by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Nhat Hanh led the Buddhist delegation to the Paris 
peace talks and organized rescue missions to save the 
“boat people” fleeing Vietnam in the 1970s. Exiled 
from Vietnam since the 1960s, Nhat Hanh has taught 
meditation and reconciliation to thousands of fol¬ 
lowers in the West. He founded the Tiep Hien Order 
(Order of Interbeing), has established retreat centers 
in Europe and North America, and has published more 
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than one hundred books of poetry and prose. Stress¬ 
ing the oneness or “interbeing” of all existence, mind¬ 
fulness in daily life, and service and nonviolent 
activism on behalf of those suffering tyranny and in¬ 
justice, Thich Nhat Hanh is a leading preceptor of en¬ 
gaged Buddhism. 

See also: Europe; United States 
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TIANTAI SCHOOL 

Often described as the first genuinely Sinitic school of 
Buddhism, the Tiantai school traces its ancestry back 
to NAgarjuna (ca. second century c.E.) in India, not 
by any direct transmission but through the reading of 
translated texts by its proto-patriarchs, Huiwen (Beiqi 
zunzhe, mid-sixth century) and Huisi (Nanyue chan- 
shi, 515-577). Very little is known of these two fig¬ 
ures. Huiwen in particular is little more than a 
shadowy presence; traditional biographies report that 
he was active during China’s Northern Qi dynasty 
(550-577), stressed strict meditation practice, and ini¬ 
tiated the characteristic Tiantai emphasis on triplicity. 
In particular, Huiwen is reported to have emphasized 
the “simultaneity of the three contemplations,” 
namely, the contemplation of each object as empti¬ 
ness, provisional positing, and the “mean,” as derived 
from a strong misreading of works attributed to 
Nagarjuna. Huisi, on the other hand, authored sev¬ 
eral extant texts, and is credited with combining Hui- 
wen’s “three contemplations” with the teaching of the 
Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka-sutra), to 
which Huisi was especially devoted. This combination 
proved to be explosive. 

Huisi interpreted the lotus from the title of this 
sutra as a metaphor suggesting a special relationship 
between cause and effect, or practice and enlighten¬ 
ment. The lotus, he noted, is unusual in that it gives 
no flower without producing a fruit, that the fruit is 
concealed and copresent in the flower, and a single 
flower produces many fruits. This suggests that every 


practice leads to many different results, which are co¬ 
present in the practice, and yet unrevealed; every prac¬ 
tice, even those that show no orientation toward 
buddhahood, lead to and are copresent with buddha- 
hood. The translation of the Lotus Sutra by KumAra- 
jiva (350-409/413 C.E.) characterizes “the ultimate 
reality” (literally, “real mark”) “of all dharmas” in terms 
of “ten suchnesses” (literally, ten like-this’s). They are: 

1. like-this (suchlike) appearance 

2. nature 

3. substance 

4. power 

5. activity 

6. cause 

7. condition 

8. effect 

9. response 

10. equality of ultimacy from beginning to end. 

Huisi developed a special reading of this passage, fa¬ 
cilitated by the peculiarity of the Chinese translation, 
where each phrase referred to every element of expe¬ 
rience simultaneously as “empty,” in addition to its lit¬ 
eral reference to each as provisionally posited, referring 
to each specific differentiated aspect (i.e., appearance, 
nature, etc.). In Zhiyi’s exfoliation of this interpreta¬ 
tive move, each was also understood as the “mean.” 
This bold hermeneutic approach and its threefold im¬ 
plication formed the basis for what would develop into 
the distinctive Tiantai conception of “the ultimate re¬ 
ality of/as all dharmas.” 

The de facto founder of the school, from whose 
part-time residence—Mount Tiantai in modern 
Zhejiang—the school gets its name, is Zhiyi (Tiantai 
Zhizhe dashi, 538-597). It was Zhiyi’s numerous and 
voluminous works, most of which were transcribed by 
his disciple Guanding (Zhangan dashi, 561-632) from 
Zhiyi’s lectures, that become authoritative for all later 
Tiantai tradition. 

Provisional and ultimate truth: The Lotus Sutra 
and the classification of teachings 

Zhiyi constructed a vast syncretic system of MahAyAna 
thought and practice that aimed at giving a compre¬ 
hensive overview of all of Buddhism and that found a 
place for all known modes of practice and doctrine. 
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Confronted with the massive influx of Mahayana texts 
translated into Chinese, many of which directly con¬ 
tradicted one another in matters of both doctrine and 
practice, Zhiyi was faced with the challenge of accom¬ 
modating the claim that all these texts represented the 
authoritative teaching of the Buddha. The solution he 
arrived at can be described as an insight into the 
interconnection between two central Mahayana doc¬ 
trines: the concept of upaya (skillful means), particu¬ 
larly as presented in the Lotus Sutra, and the concept 
of sunyata (emptiness), particularly as developed in 
the Madhyamaka school. From the synthesis of these 
ideas, Zhiyi developed a distinctive understanding of 
the buddha-nature, rooted especially in the universal- 
ist exposition given in the Nirvana Sutra, and the 
identity between delusion and enlightenment as in¬ 
voked in the VimalakTrtinirdesa and other sutras, 
which entailed a reconfiguring of both upaya and 
sunyata as they had been understood in earlier Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism. 

The Lotus Sutra asserts that the sravakas (Hinayana 
disciples), who had hitherto been regarded as having 
no aspiration toward bodhisattvahood or buddha- 
hood—indeed, as having explicitly repudiated these 
goals—are in fact bodhisattvas currently working to¬ 
ward buddhahood, although they are unaware of the 
real efficacy of their current practice. The text devel¬ 
ops the idea that it is possible to be a bodhisattva with¬ 
out realizing it into a claim that in fact all Buddhist 
disciples are really bodhisattvas, and all who hear the 
Lotus teaching will finally attain buddhahood. Indeed, 
it is said in the text that no sentient being really knows 
what he or she is practicing, what the ultimate karmic 
efficacy of his or her deeds and cognitions is, nor what 
his or her own real identity is. Only buddhas know 
these things, and the real efficacy of all their deeds as 
thus known by the buddhas is that these deeds allow 
these beings eventually to become buddhas themselves. 
The non-bodhisattva practices and teachings are all 
skillful means provided by the Buddha, sometimes re¬ 
quiring an ignorance of the final goal in order to have 
efficacy toward reaching that goal. This is the teaching 
of the first half of the sutra, which Zhiyi calls the “trace 
gate.” Another wrinkle is given in the second half of 
the sutra, which Zhiyi calls the “root gate.” Here it is 
claimed that Sakyamuni Buddha did not attain bud¬ 
dhahood at Bodh Gaya, but had actually been and 
would continue to be a buddha for countless eons, in 
spite of his apparent imminent decease. The implica¬ 
tion is that while practicing the bodhisattva path, he 
was in fact already a buddha (leaving ambiguous his 


own degree of awareness of this fact at the time), and 
that being a buddha does not mean a transcendence of 
engagement in the intersubjective work of liberating 
sentient beings, but the mastering of all possible skill¬ 
ful means by which to accomplish this task, and a 
ceaseless indefatigable endeavor to do so. 

Taken together then, the two halves of the sutra sug¬ 
gest that all beings are bodhisattvas, and all bod¬ 
hisattvas are buddhas. And yet this is only so if the 
division between them, the opacity and ignorance that 
keeps them from collapsing these identities, remains 
intact, just as the upayas work only as long as they are 
not known as such. This means that the intersubjec¬ 
tive liberative relationship between buddhas and sen¬ 
tient beings is primary and always operative, whichever 
role one may seem to be playing at any time. To be is 
to be intersubjective, and each being is always both lib¬ 
erating and being liberated by all others, even while 
also creating karma (action) and duhkha (suffer¬ 
ing). Ontology is here made soteriological: All exis¬ 
tence is instructive and revelatory, and can be read as 
a salvational device put forth by a buddha to liberate 
sentient beings. 

The relation between illusion and reality is thus 
reconfigured as the relation between provisional and 
ultimate truth in the Buddha’s teaching. Zhiyi charac¬ 
terizes the Lotus teaching as the “opening of the pro¬ 
visional to reveal the real” ( kaiquan xianshi), allowing 
one to see the provisional truths as both a means to 
and an expression of the ultimate truth. Provisional 
and ultimate truth are nondual, even while maintain¬ 
ing their strict opposition. Their relation is similar to 
that between the set-up and punch line of a joke; the 
punch line is funny only because the set-up was not, 
but once the punch line is understood, the set-up too 
is seen to have always been pervaded with the quality 
of humorousness, precisely by being contrastingly 
nonhumorous. On the basis of this doctrine, Zhiyi es¬ 
tablished a comprehensive system of “classification of 
teachings,” which categorizes all Buddhist teachings as 
expressions of ultimate truth tailored to specific cir¬ 
cumstances and listeners. 

The Madhyamaka doctrine of “two truths” can be 
understood as asserting that ultimate truth is some¬ 
how more real than conventional truth, and indeed 
that while conventional truth covers both common 
language (i.e., the everyday use of terms like I, you, 
cause, effect, and the like) and verbal Buddhist teach¬ 
ings, the metaphysical claims of rival schools (i.e., at¬ 
tempts to make rigorous ultimate truths of causality, 
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selfhood, a first cause, and so on) are not even con¬ 
ventional truth, but are simply falsehoods and errors. 
Zhiyi reinterprets the Madhyamaka position as imply¬ 
ing the “three truths”: emptiness, provisional positing, 
and the mean, which includes both and signifies their 
synonymy. The relation between these three is under¬ 
stood on the model of the Lotus Sutras doctrine of 
“opening the provisional to reveal the real,” which an¬ 
nuls any hierarchy between conventional and ultimate 
truth, and also expands conventional truth so as to in¬ 
clude any provisionally posited assertion or cognition 
without exception. Zhiyi’s claim is that these three as¬ 
pects are not only on precisely equal footing and of 
equal ultimacy, but that each is in fact simply a way of 
stating the other two; the three are synonymous. 

The three truths and the doctrine of 
inherent entailment 

The reasoning behind the three truths doctrine follows 
the traditional Buddhist doctrine of pratityasamut- 
pada (dependent origination), which holds that 
every element of experience necessarily appears “to¬ 
gether with” other elements, which it depends upon 
for its existence and determinate character. These 
other, conditioning, elements, of course, also gain their 
determinate character only through their dependence 
on still other elements that simultaneously condition 
them. But it was this determinate character that was 
supposed to serve as a determining ground for the first 
element. If the determiner is not determinate, the de¬ 
termined also fails to be determined. Hence each ele¬ 
ment is coherent only locally, in relation to a limited 
set of these conditions; when all of its conditions— 
including contexts, components, and precedents—are 
considered, its coherence vanishes. There arises, then, 
no unambiguous particular element or entity with a 
univocally decidable nature. Precisely because all are 
determined in dependence on conditions, they are si¬ 
multaneously without a fixed, determinate identity. 
This is the meaning of emptiness. 

Elements of experience are normally taken to have 
definitive identities, to be determinate, to be finite, to 
have “simple location,” and to have borders or bound¬ 
aries between themselves and what is outside them¬ 
selves. Tiantai meditation, however, calls for an inquiry 
into the borders between being X and not being X, ei¬ 
ther in time, space, or conceptual space (i.e., the aris¬ 
ing of a given state from its qualitatively different 
antecedents, conceptual contrasts, or efficient causes). 
To appear in experience at all, X must be “non-all,” 
must be contrasted to some non-X, and must have an 


“outside.” But to necessarily have an outside means the 
outside is not really outside; the relation between the 
internal and the external is itself internal. One can al¬ 
ways ask: Is the border (spatial, temporal, or concep¬ 
tual) part of the inside or the outside, both, or neither? 
There is no coherent way to answer these questions if 
to exist is assumed to mean “simply located.” Hence, 
the interface always proves unintelligible, and the out¬ 
side proves paradoxically both ineradicable and im¬ 
possible, since it always proves to be equally internal, 
and hence not an outside at all. Therefore, the inside 
(X) is equally ineradicable and impossible ( bukede , 
bukeshe ). Like space, each determinate existent is si¬ 
multaneously a merely nominal reality, is unob¬ 
structed and unobstructing, is beyond being and 
nonbeing, and is all-pervasive, present equally in the 
opposite of itself, in contrast to which it was originally 
defined. Precisely the same analysis applies to the dif¬ 
ference between those defining borders that “deter¬ 
mine as X” and those that “determine as Y” which is 
why Zhiyi goes on to assert that to be determined as 
X is always at the same time to be determined as Y, 
and all other possible quiddities. 

In sum, what is only locally coherent is thereby glob¬ 
ally incoherent. It is what it is only because the hori¬ 
zon of relevant contexts has been arbitrarily limited, 
but the fact that all being is necessarily contextualized 
(arises with qualitative othernesses) means that any 
such limit is ultimately arbitrary, and there are more 
relevant contexts that can be brought to bear in every 
case. The “mean” signifies that these two are merely 
alternate statements of the same fact, which necessar¬ 
ily appears in these two contrasted ways. Determi¬ 
nateness, thought through to the end, turns out to be 
ambiguity, and vice versa. Hence, ambiguity and de¬ 
terminateness are no longer “other” to one another, 
and each is itself, just as it is, “absolute” (i.e., free of 
dependence on a relationship to an outside). There¬ 
fore, determinateness is a synonym for ambiguity, and 
either is a synonym for absoluteness (the ultimate re¬ 
ality and value, “eternal, blissful, self, and pure”). Any 
of these always signifies all three aspects. Moreover, de¬ 
terminateness is never simply “determinateness as such 
or in general”: It always means precisely this determi¬ 
nateness and precisely all other possible determinate¬ 
ness, which Zhiyi formulates for convenience as “the 
three thousand quiddities.” Any possible experienced 
content is necessarily dependently co-arisen, which is 
to be provisionally posited as precisely this (like-this 
appearance, etc.), which is to be empty, which is to 
be readable equally as provisional positing and as 
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emptiness, which is to be readable as precisely every 
other possible determinacy. 

It is from the “mean” that the Zhiyi deduces the 
claim that all things are everywhere at once. For if to 
be definitively X and not definitively X are merely al¬ 
ternate ways of stating the same fact about X, the con¬ 
trast between the absence and presence of X is 
annulled, and X is no more present here and now than 
it is present there and then. It is “simply located” at 
neither locus, but “virtually located” at both. It per¬ 
vades all possible times and places to exactly the ex¬ 
tent that it is present here at all. It can be read into 
any experience, and is here and now only because it 
has been so read into the here and now. X, in other 
words, is eternal and omnipresent, but only as “can¬ 
celed,” divested of the putative opacity of its simple 
location. 

As an exfoliation of these claims, Zhiyi develops his 
theory of “the three thousand quiddities in each mo¬ 
ment of experience,” which implies the interinclusion 
of the ten realms of sentient experience: purgatories, 
hungry ghosts, asuras, animals, humans, devas, 
sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas, and bud- 
dhas. Each realm is a process of causes and effects that 
inherently entails all the other realms. Each of these 
realms can at each moment be characterized by the ten 
“suchnesses” from the Lotus Sutra. All of these may be 
understood either in terms of the sentient beings ex¬ 
periencing these realms, the environment condition¬ 
ing these beings, or these beings considered in terms 
of their components. Ten realms, each including all the 
others, makes one hundred; multiplied by the ten such¬ 
nesses, one gets one thousand, and multiplied by the 
three aspects, three thousand. Zhiyi asserts that all of 
these qualities, which indicate not merely all things as 
considered from a single perspective, but all processes 
as simultaneously understood from the perspectives of 
all the cognitive misperceptions of all sentient beings, 
are inherently entailed in each moment of experience 
undergone by any sentient being at any time. 

The three tracks and buddha-nature 

The three truths are a name for the ultimate reality of 
all dharmas, or the ultimate reality as all dharmas, since 
to be is to be determinate as just these particular things, 
in their ambiguity and conditioning relationships. 
From various perspectives, the three truths can be re¬ 
named as a number of other triads, all of which main¬ 
tain the same relation of interpervasive identity as 
difference. Zhiyi calls these parallel triads the “three 
tracks,” which he characterizes as: 


1. the track of contemplation and awareness (cor¬ 
responding to emptiness) 

2. the track of conditions for actualization or prac¬ 
tice (provisional positing) 

3. the track of the real nature or the absolute as such 
(the mean) 

The triads belonging to these tracks include the three 
buddha-natures: 

1. buddha-nature as manifesting cause (the aware¬ 
ness that allows the omnipresent buddha-nature 
to be made manifest) 

2. buddha-nature as conditioning cause (practical 
and physical conditions that make this awareness 
possible) 

3. buddha-nature as proper cause (the omnipresent 
absolute reality to be realized) 

but also the three virtues of nirvana: 

1. prajna (wisdom) 

2. liberation 

3. dharmakaya 

and the three paths: 

1. klesa (delusion) 

2. karma (activity as cause of suffering) 

3. duhkha (suffering) 

Since all these triads are merely alternate names for the 
three truths and bear the same internally interinclu- 
sive relationship derived from the relation of upaya to 
ultimate truth, one arrives at the identity between delu¬ 
sion and wisdom, karma and liberation, dharmakaya 
and suffering. Each of these is eternal and omnipresent, 
always present in every possible quiddity. In addition, 
there is the identity between each of these as actual¬ 
ized realities and as potentials, between the virtues of 
nirvana and the buddha-nature as potential, between 
buddha-nature and delusion-karma-suffering, and so 
on. These paradoxical identities between oppositely 
valued realities come to be the distinctive mark of the 
Tiantai school, culminating in its unique doctrine of 
“the evil inherent in the buddha-nature,” the perfect 
interpervasion of delusion and enlightenment. 
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Zhanran and the buddha-nature of 
insentient beings 

The Tiantai school fell into decline in the Tang dynasty 
(618-907), losing its imperial patronage and dominant 
influence to the newly arisen Huayan school and 
Chan school. Zhanran (Jingxi zunzhe, 711-782) is 
credited with revitalizing the tradition, meeting the 
challenges of the new schools and consolidating and 
reorganizing Tiantai doctrine. The bulk of his writings 
concentrate on detailed commentaries to Zhiyi’s 
works, but he is also responsible for adopting and 
adapting Huayan terminology into Tiantai doctrine 
while reasserting the distinctiveness of the Tiantai 
school, particularly noting the uniqueness of its doc¬ 
trine of the evil inherent in the buddha-nature. 

In his work Jingangbei (Diamond Scalpel), his 
only noncommentarial composition, Zhanran makes 
a frontal attack on the Huayan and early Chan doc¬ 
trine that views the buddha-nature as an aspect of 
sentience, reasserting the Tiantai view that the 
buddha-nature is necessarily threefold from beginning 
to end, omnipresent in all three aspects, and impossi¬ 
ble to restrict to sentient beings only. In fact, the three¬ 
fold buddha-nature is another name for the three 
truths, which are the reality of any content of experi¬ 
ence whatsoever, mind or matter, sentient or insentient. 
To be any one among them is to be all of them, so there 
can be no division of buddha-nature as the uncondi¬ 
tioned essence of sentience and awareness as opposed 
to the passive inertness of insentient beings. Whenever 
one being attains buddhahood, all beings are buddha; 
whenever one entity is insentient, all beings are insen¬ 
tient. This is the interpervasion of all realms as under¬ 
stood in a Tiantai perspective; all possible predicates are 
always applicable to all possible beings. 

The Song dynasty (960-1279) schism 

Zhanran had imported certain formulations from 
Huayan thought into his teaching, most notably an 
interpretation of mind-only doctrine not found in 
Zhiyi, including the phrase “unchanging but follow¬ 
ing conditions, following conditions but unchang¬ 
ing,” as a characterization of the mind and its nature, 
respectively, as derived from the Huayan patriarch 
Fazang (643-712). In the Northern Song dynasty, 
some Tiantai writers later called the Shanwai (i.e., 
“off-mountain,” or heterodox) began to adopt the 
privileging of “awareness” ( zhi ), or mind, that char¬ 
acterizes later Huayan and early Chan thought. Even 
in Fazang a similar tendency is arguably discernible. 
Here the mind in its present function is a transcen¬ 


dent category that produces all phenomena, and of 
which all phenomena are transformations; the mind 
is in this sense at least conceptually prior to these 
phenomena, and is their ontological base, although it 
is not a definite objective entity. Realizing this all- 
pervasive awareness as all things is equivalent to awak¬ 
ening, and so this mind is also called “ultimate real¬ 
ity.” Praxis here means to see “the three thousand 
quiddities” as this present moment of mind, which is 
the transformation of mind, with nothing left out. 
Mind is the all-embracing “whole” that is uniquely ca¬ 
pable of producing, determining, containing, and uni¬ 
fying all differentiated existences. 

Zhili (Siming Fazhi fashi, 960-1028) led an attack 
on this interpretation of Tiantai thought, developing a 
position that was later called the Shanjia (Mountain 
Masters, or orthodox) position. Zhili holds fast to the 
traditional Tiantai interpretation of the claim in the 
Huayan jing (Sanskrit, Avatamsaka-sutra) that “there 
is no difference between the mind, buddhas, and sen¬ 
tient beings,” holding that this means that each of these 
three may be considered the creator of the other two, 
and vice versa. This interpretation rejects the assertion 
that mind is the real source that is able to create, or 
manifest itself, as either buddhas or sentient beings (as 
the Shanwai, Huayan, and Chan putatively claim), de¬ 
pending on whether it is enlightened or deluded. On 
the latter view, although buddhas and sentient beings 
could still be said to be “identical” to mind and hence 
to each other, this identity would be mediated by a 
one-way dependence relation. Zhili holds that this 
would not be real “identity,” for mind has at least one 
quality that the other two lack: It is creator, as opposed 
to created. In Zhili’s view, each is creator, each is cre¬ 
ated, and none is more ultimate than the others. 

Zhili’s teaching combats a one-sidedly “idealist” in¬ 
terpretation of Tiantai doctrine. He holds that while it 
is true to say that mind inherently entails all entities, 
it is equally true to say that form or matter inherently 
entails all entities, and not merely because matter is ac¬ 
tually nothing but mind. Here Zhili is echoing Zhiyi’s 
teaching that reality can be spoken of equally as mind- 
only, matter-only, taste-only, smell-only, touch-only, 
and so on. Zhili also insists that Tiantai meditation is 
a contemplation of the deluded mind, not directly of 
the pure or absolute mind that is the source and 
ground of all existence. The object of contemplation is 
the deluded process of differentiation itself, which is 
to be seen as creating the particular determinacies of 
the experienced world, then as inherently including all 
these determinacies, then as being identical to them all, 
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and finally as itself determined, hence conditioned, 
hence empty, hence provisionally posited, hence the 
“mean.” Once this is done, all other contents are 
equally seen as the three truths, but the process of 
transformation must begin with the deluded mind, the 
mind that mistakenly sees itself as “inside” as opposed 
to “outside,” which makes arbitrary distinctions, and 
which is conditioned in a particular manner by par¬ 
ticular causes. Only in this way, Zhili thinks, is prac¬ 
tice both possible and necessary. 

Zhili also reasserts the centrality of the doctrine of 
inherent evil, as is particularly evident in his teaching 
of “the six identities as applicable even to the dung bee¬ 
tle.” The six identities were propounded by Zhiyi orig¬ 
inally to maintain a balance to the claims of identity 
between sentient beings and buddhahood. All beings 
are identical to the Buddha (1) in principle; (2) in 
name, once they hear of this teaching and accept it in¬ 
tellectually; (3) in cultivation; (4) in partial attainment; 
(5) in approximation to final identity; and finally (6) 
when Buddhist practice is completed and one becomes 
explicitly a buddha. Zhili asserts that these six levels of 
difference and identity apply not only to the relations 
between sentient beings and buddhas, but also to the 
relations between any two sentient beings, any two de¬ 
terminations of any kind, indeed, even between any 
entity and itself. This means that prior to Buddhist 
practice one is identical to, say, a dung beetle in prin¬ 
ciple only, but as one’s practice continues, one finally 
attains a more and more fully realized identity with the 
dung beetle, so that all the marks and names associ¬ 
ated with dung beetle-hood become increasingly ex¬ 
plicit and fully realized as practice continues. Evil, in 
other words, is not only what is cut off, but also what 
is more fully realized with practice; all things become 
more explicit together, and this full realization of their 
own determinate marks, by virtue of the three truths, 
is their liberation and transformation. This is the real 
goal of practice; indeed this is buddhahood itself. 

Transmission to and development in Japan 
and Korea 

Much of Zhili’s concern in his polemic against the 
Shanwai and his defense of the doctrine of “inherent 
evil” was to maintain the seriousness of Tiantai ritual 
practice, an evil that he saw threatened by the “sud¬ 
den” doctrines of Chan and the Shanwai. Zhili and his 
dharma-brother Zunshi (Ciyun fashi, 963-1032) were 
instrumental in combining Tiantai contemplation 
with the practice of the Pure Land schools, partic¬ 
ularly the visualizations of Amitabha, which were to 


be done in tandem with Tiantai doctrinal rumina¬ 
tions, “contemplating the image of the Buddha as an 
inherent aspect of the mind, utilizing the Buddha im¬ 
age to manifest the nature of mind.” This was con¬ 
sistent with Zhili’s general teaching that when any 
given content is made more explicit, it simultaneously 
makes all contents more explicit, as well as their 
interpervasion, the interpervasive three thousand be¬ 
ing the realm of enlightenment. 

In China, Tiantai and Pure Land practice came to 
be closely associated. A different development took 
place in Japan, where Tiantai, or Tendai in the Japan¬ 
ese pronunciation, became closely associated with es¬ 
oteric Buddhism. Tiantai texts were first brought to 
Japan by the Chinese vinaya monk Jianzhen (687- 
763), but did not really take hold until the founding of 
the Japanese Tendai school by Saicho (Dengyo daishi, 
767-822). Saicho combined the Tiantai teachings he 
had studied in Tang China under Zhanran’s disciple 
Daosui with elements of esoteric and Chan Buddhism. 
The tradition he founded later split into several rival 
schools, but Tendai remained for centuries the main¬ 
stream of Japanese Buddhism, providing the theoreti¬ 
cal foundation of Buddhist practice to a much greater 
degree than was the case in China, where Huayan and 
Chan understandings of Buddhist doctrine arguably 
took a more preeminent position. Later Japanese 
Tendai contributed distinctive developments to the 
doctrines of original enlightenment (hongaku) 
and the buddhahood of inanimate objects, on which it 
laid special stress. All of the Buddhist reformers who 
created the new Japanese sects in the Kamakura period, 
including Honen (1133-1212), Shinran (1173-1263), 
Nichiren (1222-1282), and Dogen (1200-1253), were 
trained initially as Tendai monks. 

Both Huisi and Zhiyi are said to have had direct 
disciples hailing from the Korean peninsula, and this 
tradition of exchange continued for many centuries. 
But it was not until 1097 that a separate Tiantai (Ko¬ 
rean, Ch’ont’ae) school was established there. Its 
founder, Uich’on (1055-1101), hoped the new school 
would help reconcile the long-standing conflict in Ko¬ 
rean Buddhism between scholastic studies and medi¬ 
tative practice. Ch’ont’ae became one of the two main 
pillars of Korean Buddhism, together with Chan (Ko¬ 
rean, S5n). The schools were unified under the 
auspices of a reconstituted Son school in the early fif¬ 
teenth century. 

See also: China; Japan; Korea; Vietnam 
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TIBET 

Tibet became one of the last major zones in Buddhist 
Asia to accept Buddhist ideology and rituals into its cul¬ 


ture, which assumed a unique position as the perceived 
source for true dharma study during the twelfth to the 
twentieth centuries. Throughout their religious history, 
Tibetans have emphasized a balance of scholarship, 
contemplative meditation, and the indivisibility of re¬ 
ligious and secular authority; most of these values were 
formulated under the aegis of Buddhist tantrism. Ti¬ 
betan Buddhism matured over the course of fourteen 
centuries and will be assessed in this entry in phases 
that, if somewhat contested in scholarly literature, still 
represent important stages in its development. 

The Royal dynasty and the early 
translation period 

Tibetan literature attributes the formal introduction 
of Buddhism to the reign of its first emperor, Srong 
btsan sgam po (Songtsen gampo, d. 649/650). Un¬ 
doubtedly, though, proto-Tibetan peoples had been 
exposed to Buddhist merchants and missionaries ear¬ 
lier. There is a myth that the fifth king before Srong 
btsan sgam po, Lha tho tho ri gnyan btsan, was resid¬ 
ing in the ancient castle of Yum bu bla mkhar when a 
casket fell from the sky. Inside were a gold reliquary 
and Buddhist scriptures. While the myth is not early, 
it possibly reveals a Tibetan memory of prior mis¬ 
sionary activity. We do know that official contact with 
Sui China was accomplished from Central Tibet in 608 
or 609 and that, as Tibet grew more powerful, Bud¬ 
dhist contacts increased. 

Nonetheless, two of Srong btsan sgam po’s wives— 
Wencheng from China and BhrkutI from Nepal—were 
credited with constructing the temples of Magical Ap¬ 
pearance (Sprul snang, or the Jo khang) and Ra mo 
che. Other temples were built as well, and twelve were 
later considered limb-binding temples, where a de¬ 
moness representing the autochthonous forces of Ti¬ 
bet was subdued by the sanctified buildings. Srong 
btsan sgam po is also credited with having one of his 
ministers, Thon mi Sambhota, create the Tibetan 
alphabet from an Indian script and write the first 
grammars. 

Buddhist progress occurred with the successors to 
Srong btsan sgam po. Notable was the foundation of 
the first real monastery in Tibet, Bsam yas (Samye, 
ca. 780) and the influx of Indian, Chinese, and Cen¬ 
tral Asian monks around that time. Particularly in¬ 
fluential were Santaraksita, an important Indian 
scholar, and his disciple Kamalaslla. Santaraksita and 
his entourage were responsible for the first group of 
six or seven aristocratic Tibetans to be ordained in Ti¬ 
bet. These authoritative monks did much to cement 
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the relationship between Indian Buddhism and Ti¬ 
betan identity. Another teacher, Padmasambhava, 
was a relatively obscure tantric guru whose inspira¬ 
tion became important later. 

Translation bureaus in Dunhuang and Central 
Tibet were opened by the Tibetan emperors, from 
Khri srong lde’u btsan (Trisong detsen, ca. 742-797) 
through Ral pa can (r. 815-838), but unofficial trans¬ 
lations were recognized sources of concern. While the 
official bureaus emphasized the Mahayana monastic 
texts, unofficial translations tended to feature more 
radical tantric works. During the reign of Sad na legs 
(r. 804-815) a council was convened to regularize Ti¬ 
betan orthography and to establish both translation 
methods and a lexicon of equivalents for official 
translators. The result was the emergence of classical 
Tibetan, a literary language developed to render both 
sophisticated Buddhist terminology and foreign po¬ 
litical documents into the rapidly evolving Tibetan 
medium. 

Translations were initially made from several lan¬ 
guages, but principally from Sanskrit and Chinese, so 
that a consistent tension between Indian and Chinese 
Buddhist practice and ideology marked this period. 
The Northern Chan school was present in Tibet, but 
from 792 to 794 a series of discussions between Indian 
and Chinese exegetes at the Bsam yas debate was ul¬ 
timately decided in favor of the Indians. Eventually, 
Buddhist translations from Chinese were abandoned 
for exclusively Indie sources. 

Fragmentation and the later spread of 
the dharma 

The last of the emperors, Dar ma ’U dum btsan (r. 
838-842) began a campaign of suppression of Bud¬ 
dhism contemporary to the Huichang suppression in 
China. Dar ma was assassinated by a Buddhist monk, 
and the vast Tibetan empire fragmented over imperial 
succession. The period from 850 to 950 was a chaotic 
time marked by popular revolts and warlordism. Sur¬ 
viving Buddhist monks fled, and monastic practice was 
eclipsed in Central Tibet for approximately a century. 
Aristocratic clans that had accepted Buddhism, how¬ 
ever, continued to develop indigenous rituals and new 
literature based on the received tradition. This is the 
time that the classical persona of the nonmonastic re¬ 
ligious teacher coalesced: the lay lama, sometimes a 
mystic inspired by visions of imperial preceptors. With 
the reestablishment of records in the late tenth century, 
we see active lay Buddhist behavior —pilgrimage, lay 


rituals, autochthonous divinities as protectors, and so 
on—that was to endure to the present. 

Yet the monastic religious form was closely allied to 
the memory of the empire, and Bsam yas stood empty. 
Eventually several Tibetans under the leadership of Klu 
mes from Central Tibet traveled to Dan tig Temple, in 
modern Xining, and received monastic ordination 
from Tibetan monks who had maintained it. Return¬ 
ing to Central Tibet around 980, Klu mes and others 
began to refurbish Bsam yas as well as construct net¬ 
works of new temples. Their position, though, was of¬ 
ten threatened by the lay lamas called Ban de, and the 
new monks were sometimes physically attacked. 

One line of the imperial house established itself in 
Gu ge, in West Tibet, and some two dozen men, pre¬ 
eminently Rin chen bzang po (958-1055), were sent to 
study in Kashmir. Like the Tibetan emperors, the Gu 
ge kings supported Mahayana scholarship and were 
critical of extreme tantric behavior, whether Tibetan 
or Indian. While Rin chen bzang po principally trans¬ 
lated esoteric works, many other translators, especially 
Ngog Bio ldan shes rab (1059-1109), specialized in 
Mahayana philosophical treatises, rendering many 
into Tibetan for the first time. Thus, the Five Treatises 
of Maitreya and much of the work of Dharmakirti 
and other scholastic authors were introduced to Ti¬ 
betans through their activity. A great translator’s con¬ 
vocation, where scholars discussed their texts and 
procedures, was called by the Gu ge king in 1076. 

In Central Tibet, the later translation movement be¬ 
gan with ’Brog mi (ca. 990-1060), who studied in 
Vikramaslla and elsewhere in India. Following him, 
Dgos lo, Rwa lo, Mar pa, Kyung po rnal ’byor, and 
other scholars began the new translation or revision of 
Indian works. Many of these eleventh-century Central 
Tibetan translators were concerned with the newly 
evolving tantras, which they presumed had not been 
revealed to earlier Tibetans. They also believed that the 
imperially sponsored systems had become mixed with 
indigenous Tibetan practices and derided them as “old 
style” ( rnyingma ). 

For their part, certain Rnying ma (Nyingma) 
teachers—especially Rong zom Chos kyi bzang po (late 
eleventh century)—were also translators and defended 
their own texts by decrying perceived inadequacies of 
the new translators and their Indian informants. Rong 
zom also composed the first synthetic Tibetan treat¬ 
ment of the Buddhist path in a detailed manual called 
the Theg chen tshul ’jug (Entering the Method of the Ma¬ 
hay ana), which begins with monastic Buddhism and 
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culminates in the Great Perfection ( rdzogs chen ) teach¬ 
ing. The Zur clan was also involved in Rnying ma de¬ 
fense, and Zur chen and Zur chung put together the 
earliest Rnying ma rgyud ’bum (Old Tantric Canon). 

Another Rnying ma response became the develop¬ 
ment of the “treasure” literature ( gter ma), grounded 
in indigenous scriptural composition during the tenth 
century, when Central Tibet was isolated. Scriptural 
composition was normative Buddhist behavior, liber¬ 
ating the intention of the Buddha from excessive lit¬ 
eralness. In India, the practice was inhibited by 
various conservative strategies, but Tibetans began to 
stretch the form in creative ways. By the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, they realized that texts revealed in Tibet could 
not be justified on standard literary grounds. They 
therefore formulated the ideology that these works 
had been hidden, physically or spiritually, as treasures 
by saints of the Royal dynasty. Many of these early 
treasures were dedicated to the Great Perfection view 
and practices. 

In 1042 the important Indian missionary, Atisha 
Dipamkara Srijnana (982-1054), arrived, invited by 
the Gu ge king. Atisha introduced the popular Bengali 
cult of the goddess Tara and reframed tantric Bud¬ 
dhism as an advanced practice on a continuum with 
monastic and Mahayana Buddhism. This systematiza¬ 
tion, already known in India, became designated the 
triple discipline ( trisamvara : the monastic, bodhi- 
sattva, and tantric vows) and Atisha embedded this 
ideal in his Bodhipathapradlpa (Lamp for the Path to 
Awakening). Atisha also promoted the basic Mahayana 
curriculum of his monastery Vikramaslla, where works 
like Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara ( Introduction to 
the Conduct That Leads to the Enlightenment) were fun¬ 
damental to monastic stability. Atisha’s lay lama dis¬ 
ciple ’Brom ston Rgyal ba’i byung gnas (1004—1064) 
founded the monastery of Rwa sgreng in Central Ti¬ 
bet (1057) and organized the Bka’ gdams pa order. 

The tantric orders evolved out of the activity of the 
early Central Tibetan translators. Preeminent were the 
various traditions of the Dwags po Bka’ brgyud that 
derived from Mar pa (Marpa, 1002/1012-1097). 
While some of Mar pa’s disciples were concerned with 
tantric scholarship, it was Mar pa’s poet disciple 
Mi la ras pa (Milarepa, (1028/40-1111/23), and Mi- 
larepa’s disciple Sgam po pa, who effectively grounded 
the tradition in both tantric and monastic practice. 
Likewise, ’Brog mi’s center in Mu gu lung did not last, 
but his later follower ’Khon Dkon mchog rgyal po 
(1034-1102) founded Sa skya (Sakya) Monastery in 


1073, and the Sa skya order became widely acknowl¬ 
edged through the influence and learning of ’Khon 
clan members. Beyond these, many smaller lineages 
were received from Indian masters but only partially 
succeeded in the institutionalization process of the 
twelfth century, eventually becoming subsets of one 
or another of the major orders. 

Tanguts, Mongols, and Buddhist efflorescence 
in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries 

By the twelfth century, small lineages began develop¬ 
ing into specific orders that compiled the writings of 
exemplary figures. The initial cloisters were expanded, 
becoming “mother” monasteries for a series of satel¬ 
lite temples and monasteries. Orders established do¬ 
minion in their areas, so that lay practice tended to 
come under the aegis of important teachers. Buddhist 
doctrinal and philosophical material became an im¬ 
portant part of the curriculum. Translation activity 
continued, but with an emphasis on the revision of 
previous translations. A canon of translated scripture 
and exegesis was compiled throughout this period, so 
that by the end of the fourteenth century its major out¬ 
lines became relatively clear. Finally, the aura of the 
emerging orders attracted the interest of Central Asian 
potentates, beginning with the Tanguts and extending 
to the grandsons of Genghis Khan. 

The Rnying ma order had coalesced around the re¬ 
ceived teachings derived from the Royal dynastic pe¬ 
riod, whether transmitted in a human succession {bka’ 
ma) or as revealed treasure teachings ( gter ma). Pre¬ 
eminently, Vimalamitra and Padmasambhava among 
the Indians, and Bai ro tsa na among the Tibetans, were 
the mythic sources for treasure scriptures. The impor¬ 
tant treasure finder Nyang ral Nyi ma ‘od zer 
(1142-1192) and his school in southern Tibet pro¬ 
moted Padmasambhava over other figures. From 
Nyang ral’s group came the Mani Bka’ ‘bum, the ve¬ 
hicle for the spread of the cult of Avalokitesvara as the 
special protector of Tibet, purportedly embodied in 
Emperor Srong btsan sgam po. Treasure hagiographies 
of Padmasambhava by U rgyan gling pa (1323-?) have 
proven classics of the genre. Karma gling pa revealed 
the Bar do thos grol, widely known in the West as the 
Tibetan Book of the Dead. Although Rnying ma 
philosophical authors were relatively few, Klong chen 
rab ‘byams pa (1308-1363) set the standard for tantric 
scholarship. Basing himself on treasures of the Snying 
thig (seminal drop) tradition of the Great Perfection, 
Klong chen pa authored important discussions of Rny¬ 
ing ma theory and practice. 
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A statue of Padmasambhava, who played a crucial role in the es¬ 
tablishment of Buddhism in Tibet in the eighth century, at the Jo 
khang Temple, Lhasa, Tibet. © Craig Lovell/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 

The ’Khon clan continued to develop Sa skya 
Monastery, with the help of such individuals as Ba ri lo 
tsa ba (1040-1112), who assembled many relics at Sa 
skya. The great literary contributions, though, came 
from the five Sa skya masters: Sa chen Kun dga’ snying 
po (1092-1158), Bsod nams rtse mo (1142-1182), 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan (1147-1216), Sa skya Pandita 
(Sakya Pandita, 1182-1251), and Chos rgyal ’Phags 
pa (1235-1280). Sa chen specialized in tantric scholar¬ 
ship, writing the first summary of the tantric path in 
Tibet and compiling eleven commentaries on the cen¬ 
tral text of the esoteric Lam ’bras (Path and Fruit), at¬ 
tributed to the Indian saint Virupa. Sa chen’s sons, Bsod 
nams rtse mo and Grags pa rgyal mtshan, contributed 
to the myth of the Buddha, established tantric exegesis, 
commented on Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara, and cod¬ 
ified the Sa skya understanding of the tantric path. With 
Sa skya Pandita, the Sa skya took to conservative philo¬ 
sophical scholarship, and the Sa skya order came to be 
known for its maintenance of the triple discipline and 
its defense of Dharmaklrti’s epistemological system. 


However, many original Tibetan contributions to 
Buddhism also came from this period. Among his 
innovations, Phya pa Chos kyi seng ge (1109-1169) 
developed philosophical definitions, doctrines of 
universal, and methods of argumentation; many chal¬ 
lenged Indian assumptions, especially those of Dhar- 
makirti. In an entirely different direction, seminal Bka’ 
brgyud (Kagyu) representatives, like Sgam po pa bsod 
nams rin chen (1079-1153), delineated the doctrines 
of the self-sufficient white remedy (dkar po gcig thub). 
These doctrines posited a soteriology of a single med¬ 
itative method under the rubric of the Great Seal (ma- 
hamudra). Another Bka’ brgyud pa, ’Bri gung ’Jig rten 
mgon po (1143-1217), additionally proposed that all 
the Buddha’s statements were of definitive meaning 
(nitartha ), so that they all had the same intention 
(dgongs gcig). Also based on esoteric Buddhist ideals, 
Dol bu pa Shes rab rgyal mtshan (1292-1361) repre¬ 
sented the newly formed Jo nang school, a tradition 
grounded in Kalacakra exegesis. Dol bu pa’s reading 
of sunyata (emptiness) emphasized an emptying of 
attributes from a ground of reality and became tech¬ 
nically known as the “other emptiness” ( gzhan stong). 
This position stood in opposition to the “self empti¬ 
ness” ( rang stong) of orthodox Madhyamaka school 
philosophy. Like the ideology of the eighth-century 
Chinese Heshang Moheyan and the more radical Rny- 
ing ma doctrines, most of these Tibetan contributions 
became refuted by the orthodox, who adhered to a nar¬ 
row definition of acceptable statements based on con¬ 
formity to Indian texts by specific authors. 

The Sa skya were granted control over Tibet during 
the Yuan dynasty, with the fifth of the great Sa skya 
teachers, ’Phags pa bio gros rgyal mtshan (1235-1280) 
proclaimed Kublai Khan’s national preceptor in 1261. 
Sa skya leaders supported Mongol policies, such as the 
first census of Tibet, and some scholars became influ¬ 
enced by Mongol and Chinese literature, with Chinese 
imperial records translated into Tibetan. However, 
about 1350, during the Yuan decline, the Bka’ brgyud 
pa monk Ta’i si tu Byang chub rgyal mtshan (1302- 
1364) challenged the Sa skya for control of Central 
Tibet. He was successful in some measure, and his Phag 
mo gru pa subtradition was the dominant political 
force for most of the next century. 

One result was the formalization of the Tibetan 
canon under Ta’i si tu’s patronage, by Bu ston (Bu 
ton) Rin chen grub (1290-1364). Bu ston catalogued 
the tantric canon ( rgyud ‘bum) section of the trans¬ 
lated scriptures (Bka’ ’gyur) and compiled the trans¬ 
lated authoritative treatises ( Bstan ’gyur). In the 
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canonical compilation process, Bu ston wrote a history 
of the dharma, where scriptures and treatises were set 
out in a grand schematism of history, cosmology, and 
mythology. About the same time, the learned Sa skya 
hierarch, Bla ma dam pa Bsod nams rgyal mtshan 
(1312-1375), wrote the Rgyal rabs gsal ba’i me long 
(.Mirror Illuminating Royal Genealogy), representing 
the popular mythology of the imperial period and ori¬ 
gin of the Tibetan people. 

Moreover, the peculiarly Tibetan office of the rein¬ 
carnate lama became institutionalized. One of Sgam 
po pa’s important disciples, the Karma pa I Dus gsum 
mkhyen pa (1110-1193) was said to have prophesied 
his own rebirth as Karma pa II Karma Pakshi (1204- 
1283). While earlier teachers were said to be the reem¬ 
bodiment of specific saints or bodhisattvas, this was 
the first formalization of reincarnation, with the pre¬ 
vious saint’s disciples maintaining continuity and in¬ 
structing his reembodiment. Following the lead of the 
Bka’ brgyud pa, most traditions eventually appropri¬ 
ated the institution. 

Great institutions and the Dga' Idan pa in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

If the previous three centuries represented an intense 
struggle with intellectual and canonical issues, the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries demonstrated the strug¬ 
gle for institutional authenticity. In part because of the 
political power wielded by the Sa skya and Bka’ brgyud 
orders, many of the cloisters had become more social 
or political institutions, with religious involvement in 
the hands of the great clans or landed interests. Indeed, 
Tibetan monasteries were ripe for reformation, with 
great wealth and political authority eclipsing aspects of 
spirituality. 

The most important event of this period was the rise 
and development of the reform order of Tsong kha 
pa Bio bzang grags pa (1357-1419). Born in Amdo, 
Tsong kha pa originally studied in many traditions, but 
his most important intellectual influence was the Sa 
skya monk Red mda’ ba (1349-1412), who had cham¬ 
pioned the radical Prasangika-Madhaymaka system of 
Candrakirti (ca. 600-650). However, Tsong kha pa 
became dissatisfied with the contemporary under¬ 
standing of monastic institutions and more general as¬ 
pects of scholarship. With successive visions of 
Manjusri, Tsong kha pa understood that he was to em¬ 
phasize the system that Atisha had brought to Tibet. 
Eventually, after many years of wandering through Ti¬ 
bet bestowing instruction, he was persuaded to settle 
down and in 1409 founded the monastery of Dga’ ldan, 


the Tibetan translation of Tusita, the name of 
Maitreya’s heaven. Tsong kha pa’s order was called the 
Dga’ ldan pa, although it was also known as the new 
Bka’ gdams pa or the Dge lugs (Geluk; Virtuous Or¬ 
der). He changed the color of their hats to yellow as 
well, giving them the name Yellow Hats in the West. 

In a series of important treatises, he articulated a 
systematization of the exoteric Mahayana meditative 
path ( Lam rim chen mo) and the esoteric practice ac¬ 
cording to the Vajrayana ( Sngags rim chen mo). In the 
latter instance, he employed interpretive systems de¬ 
veloped by exponents of the Guhyasamaja tantra to ar¬ 
ticulate a systematic hermeneutics that could be 
applied to all tantras. Tsong kha pa, though, is best 
noted for his intellectual synthesis of the Madhyamaka 
and Yogacara systems of Buddhism, using Indian trea¬ 
tises as a basis for his great commentaries and sub¬ 
commentaries, and emphasizing the philosophical 
position of Candrakirti. 

Three of his disciples were most important in the 
continuation of his work. Rgyal tshab Dar ma rin chen 
(1364-1432) was Tsong kha pa’s successor at Dga’ 
ldan and was especially noted for his orthodox sum¬ 
maries and commentaries that became the basis for 
much of Dge lugs pa scholasticism. Mkhas grub Dge 
legs dpal bzang (1385-1438) succeeded him at Dga’ 
ldan and was known for his acerbic tone toward his 
contemporaries as well as his epistemological treatises 
and his Kalacakra tantra exegesis. Dge ’dun grub pa 
(1391-1474, posthumously the first Dalai Lama) 
founded the great monastery of Bkra shis lhun po in 
1447 and was also noted for his scholarly work on 
epistemology. The rush to construct new Dga’ ldan pa 
monasteries continued through the fifteenth century, 
with ’Bras spung (1416) and Se ra (1419) founded in 
the area of Lhasa, while others spread out east and 
west. Some of these monasteries eventually enrolled 
several thousand monks and were virtual religious 
cities. Part of this process led to the mission of Bsod 
nams rgya mtsho (1543-1588) to the Mongols, who 
had lapsed from Buddhist practice after their in¬ 
volvement with the Sa skya. Widely received, he was 
given the title Dalai Lama by Altan Khan, a title ex¬ 
tended to his earlier incarnations beginning with Dge 
’dun grub pa. Bsod nams rgya mtsho’s reincarnation 
(Dalai Lama IV, Yon tan rgya mtsho, 1589-1616) was 
discovered as the great-grandson of Altan Khan, the 
only Dalai Lama not Tibetan by birth. 

The intellectual and institutional vitality of the 
Dga’ ldan pa did not go unopposed, and the Sa skya 
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in particular found much to criticize. Interestingly, the 
Sa skya tradition also became involved in its own re¬ 
form movement. Ngor chen Kun dga’ bzang po 
(1382-1456) founded the monastery of Ngor E warn 
chos ldan in 1429 and established it as the most im¬ 
portant tradition of esoteric Lam ’bras instruction, 
supplemented by the personality and work of Tshar 
chen Bio gsal rgya mtsho (1502-1566). 

The sixteenth century was a high-water mark for 
scholarship in other traditions as well. Karma pa VIII, 
Mi bskyod rdo rje (1504-1557), questioned the basis 
for Dga’ ldan pa confidence and provided a critique of 
the Rnying ma as well. The Bka’ brgyud pa historians 
Dpa’ bo Gtsug lag phreng ba (1504-1566) and ‘Brug 
chen Pad ma dkar po (1527-1592) forcefully estab¬ 
lished their readings of Tibetan history and the tantric 
movement. Mnga’ ris pan chen Pad ma dbang rgyal 
(1487-1542) formulated the classic Rnying ma state¬ 
ment of the triple discipline. Sog bzlog pa Bio gros rgyal 
mtshan (b. 1552) compiled the statements of Rnying 
ma opponents and established a defense of Rnying ma 
and treasure legitimacy. 

The Dalai Lamas and Rnying ma revitalization 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

The Tibetan religious landscape changed dramati¬ 
cally again in the seventeenth century. Clans in the 
provinces of Dbus and Gtsang had been warring 
for several decades, and each had its associated reli¬ 
gious affiliation. In Dbus, the fifth Dalai Lama— 
affectionately known to Tibetans as the Great Fifth (Za 
hor ban de Ngag dbang bio bzang rgya mtsho, 
1617-1682)—had developed a base of power in ’Bras 
spung Monastery. The Great Fifth Dalai Lama was ex¬ 
traordinarily learned, with teachers from the Dga’ ldan, 
Sa kya, Zha lu, and Rnying ma traditions. He was also 
highly ambitious and built on the previous Dalai 
Lamas’ Mongolian connections, finally using the mil¬ 
itary might of Gushri Khan’s Qoshot Mongols to so¬ 
lidify control over Tibet in 1642, inaugurating the reign 
of the Dalai Lamas. 

Some traditions favored by the Great Fifth were 
greatly benefited. Because of his strong Rnying ma 
connections (he was one of the very few Dgan’ ldan 
pa treasure finders) the Rnying ma tradition pros¬ 
pered. This was an important time for treasure tradi¬ 
tions, with visionaries like Mi ’gyur rdo rje 
(1647-1667) and U rgyan gter bdag gling pa 
(1616-1714) revealing new textual cycles. Likewise, 
Rnying ma scholarship flourished, with scholars like 


Lo chen Dharma sri (1654-1717). Virtually all the 
greatest Rnying ma monasteries were built during this 
period—Rdo rje brag (1632), Kah tog (originally 1159 
but resurrected in 1656), Dpal yul (1665), O rgyan 
smin grol gling (1670), Rdzogs chen (1685), and Zhe 
chen (1735). Despite a short-lived suppression from 
1717 to 1720, the Rnying ma tradition in the eigh¬ 
teenth century was graced by exceptional figures as 
well, especially the historian Kah tog rig ’dzin Tshe 
dbang nor bu (1698-1755) and the Omniscient ’Jigs 
med gling pa (1730-98). ’Jigs med gling pa was to 
dominate Rnying ma meditative traditions for the 
next two centuries with his Klong chen snying thig 
revelations. 

Conversely, traditions not favored by the Great Fifth 
experienced significant problems. Most notoriously, 
he suppressed the Jo nang order, which had been un¬ 
dergoing a revival through the profound influence of 
Jo nang Taranatha (1575-1634), an erudite scholar and 
historian. However, after 1642 the monastery was 
placed in Dga’ ldan pa hands, the literature of the Jo 
nang pa was suppressed, and the order survived only 
in a few minor convents in far northeastern Tibet. The 
works of scholars critical of Tsong kha pa or his disci¬ 
ples were also suppressed, so that copies survived only 
in rare collections. The unfortunate sectarianism dis¬ 
played by the Dga’ ldan pa at this time was embodied 
in the literary form of the monastic syllabus (yig cha), 
the obligatory textbook of sectarian principles. Sectar¬ 
ianism was occasionally mitigated by open-minded 
Dga’ ldan scholars like Lcang skya rol pa’i rdo rje 
(1717-1786). 

This period was the great printing period for Ti¬ 
betan Buddhism. Despite Tibetan forays into wood¬ 
block printing as early as the thirteenth century in 
Mongolia, the entire Tibetan canon (Bka ’gyur and 
Bstan ‘gyur) was not completely printed until the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The first Bka’ ’gyur editions were 
printed under Chinese patronage, which continued 
through the eighteenth century (Yongle, 1410; Wanli, 
1606; Kangxi, 1684-1692, 1700, 1717-1720; Qianlong, 
1737). Editions produced in Tibet included the Li tang 
(1608-1621), Snar thang (1730-1732), Sde dge (1733), 
Co ni (1721-1731), and the Lha sa (1930s). The Bstan 
’gyur editions include the Qianlong (1724), Sde dge 
(1737-1744), Snar thang (1741—1742), and Cho ni 
(1753-1773). In this same period, the collected works 
of the Sa skya masters were printed in Sde dge (ca. 
1737), and ’Jigs med gling pa reorganized and ex¬ 
panded the Old Tantric Canon; it was eventually 
printed from 1794 to 1798. 
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Tibetan Buddhists prostrate themselves before the Jo khang Temple in Lhasa, Tibet. © Paula Bronstein/Getty Images. Reproduced by 
permission. 


The modem nonsectarian movement and 
monastic intransigence in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries 

The nineteenth century saw the rise of a nonsectarian 
movement in Eastern Tibet (Khams), where the Sa skya 
and the Rnying ma orders were especially supported. 
This movement tried to move Tibetans from a narrow 
view of lineage toward an ecumenical vision of Bud¬ 
dhist study and practice and specialized in the collec¬ 
tion and publication of compendia of religious practice 
and ideas. ’Jam dbyang Mkhyen brtse’i dbang po 
(1820-1892) received training in both Sa skya and 
Rnying ma schools, and he promoted the study of their 
esoteric systems. Kong sprul Bio gros mtha’ yas 
(1813-1899) developed a synthetic vision of treasure, 
one that integrated Rnying ma, Bon po, and Bka’ 
brgyud systems all together in his great Rin chen gter 
mdzod (Treasury of Gems). In the Sa skya order, ’Jam 
dbyang Bio gter dbang po (1847-ca. 1914) brought to¬ 
gether two great compendia of new translation prac¬ 
tices, as well as editing and publishing the Sa skya 
esoteric system of the Lam ’bras in the face of criticism 
about the loss of secrecy. Two Rnying ma scholars es¬ 
tablished specifically Rnying ma scholastic syllabi: ‘Ju 
Mi pham (1846-1912) and Mkhan po Gzhan dga’ 
(1871-1927), the former studied by Rnying ma stu¬ 


dents, while Gzhan dga’ was also favored by the Ngor 
pa subsect of the Sa skya. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, Tibetans were 
becoming exposed to the wider world, especially 
through the Younghusband expedition (1904). With a 
British trade agent forcibly placed in Tibet, the Chi¬ 
nese responded, and the thirteenth Dalai Lama alter¬ 
natively took refuge with the Chinese and the British, 
with Tibetans becoming aware that the world was un¬ 
expectedly changing. Sometimes this awareness had 
unforeseen consequences, and the scholar Dge ’dun 
chos ’phel (1901-1951) was especially provocative, as 
a monk with an interest in journalism, erotic litera¬ 
ture, and intellectual criticism. 

Communism and the Tibetan diaspora 

The Communist Chinese military success of 1949 and 
subsequent invasion of Tibet in 1950 succeeded in sub¬ 
duing Tibet, where centuries of prior Chinese efforts 
had failed. For Buddhist traditions, the initial destruc¬ 
tion of temples and monasteries in Eastern Tibet was 
still relatively modest, and many believed that Tibet 
could negotiate with Mao Zedong. The Great Prole¬ 
tarian Cultural Revolution of 1966 to 1976 changed 
everything, with the resultant massive destruction of 
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virtually all monastic institutions and much of the re¬ 
ligious art and literature. Some had read the signs, and 
Tibetans carried out or hid an astonishing amount of 
their portable art and books. 

The fourteenth Dalai Lama had already fled Tibet 
in 1959, and over the next decade a steady stream of 
refugees began to populate the camps on Indian soil— 
perhaps 100,000 in all. Ever true to their traditions, Ti¬ 
betans immediately set about to construct temples, 
monasteries, monastic schools, and print their sacred 
books. The latter project was assisted by the Public Law 
480 Program of the United States, especially when di¬ 
rected by the brilliant Tibetologist E. Gene Smith, so 
that Tibetan (and other) books were purchased as part 
of Indian debt servicing to the United States. The Pub¬ 
lic Law 480 Program allowed foreign scholars access to 
Tibet’s great literature for the first time, while pub¬ 
lishers could provide monasteries with discounted 
copies of their literature. 

Post-Maoist Tibet 

Since the opening of Tibet after the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, there has been a resurgence of Buddhist practice. 
The Chinese have resurrected religious buildings—the 
Potala, Norbulinka, the Jo khang, and so on—as mu¬ 
seums for tourism, and Tibet’s cities have become Han 
Chinese enclaves, but Buddhism is thriving in the 
countryside. Ever suspicious of religion, the Chinese 
have sought to control monastic construction and the 
number of clergy. The participation of monks (and 
foreign sympathizers) in insurrections has exacerbated 
Beijing’s mistrust. Even then, individual teachers have 
temporarily managed against great obstacles, although 
their building efforts are often dismantled. Certain 
lamas find allies in Han businessmen, who provide 
capital and political legitimacy to construction pro¬ 
jects. China has also played politics with the process of 
reincarnation, installing its own Panchen Lama and 
incarcerating the Dalai Lama’s choice. More curiously, 
Tibetan publishing has taken off in the People’s Re¬ 
public of China since Mao’s death, making many rare 
chronicles available for the first time. 

The continued tug-of-war between the Dalai Lama’s 
government in Dharamsala and Beijing over human 
rights and religious freedom is in part incomprehen¬ 
sion by Beijing, in part stalling tactics until the Dalai 
Lama’s death. Many young Tibetans in diaspora chafe 
at the Dalai Lama’s pacifism, and there is unhappiness 
among some Tibetans in India or Nepal about either 
the Dalai Lama’s policies or his ecumenical religious 
position. Some Dga’ ldan pa sectarianism continues 


and promotes Rdo rje shugs ldan, a divinity repre¬ 
senting the dominance of the Dga’ ldan pa. American 
movie stars and the 1989 Nobel Prize for peace for the 
Dalai Lama have provided legitimacy to Tibetan aspi¬ 
rations, at the cost of some integrity. Yet, despite ten¬ 
sions inside Tibet and elsewhere, there can be little 
doubt that Buddhism and national identity are so in¬ 
tertwined in Tibetans’ minds that the continuation of 
some sort of Buddhist practice by Tibetans is assured. 

See also: Apocrypha; Communism and Buddhism; Hi¬ 
malayas, Buddhist Art in 
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TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead is the title created by 
Walter Yeeling Evans-Wentz (1878-1965), its first 
Western-language editor, for a collection of Tibetan 
ritual and literary texts concerned with death, inter¬ 
mediate states (Sanskrit, antarabhava; Tibetan, bar 
do), and rebirth. In Tibetan the collection is actually 
titled Bar do thos grol chen mo (Great Liberation upon 
Hearing in the Intermediate State) and belongs to a 
much larger body of ritual and yogic literature called 
Zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol (Self Liberated Wisdom of 
the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities). Tradition attributes 
authorship of this cycle of funerary literature to the 
eighth-century Indian yogin Padmasambhava, who is 
believed to have concealed it as a religious “treasure” 
(Tibetan, gter ma) so that it could later be revealed at 
a more appropriate time. The basic texts of this hid¬ 
den treasure were excavated by an obscure fourteenth- 
century “treasure-revealer” (Tibetan, gter ston) named 
Karma Gling pa. His “Tibetan Book of the Dead” tra¬ 
dition originated and was initially fostered in the 
southeastern Tibetan region of Dwags po and attracted 
followers from both the Rnying ma (Nyingma) and 
Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) orders. Its rituals were refined 
and institutionalized sometime in the late fifteenth 
century in nearby Kong po, from where it was even¬ 
tually transmitted throughout other parts of Tibet, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, India, and later Europe and the 
United States. 

The literature of the Tibetan Book of the Dead con¬ 
tains esoteric yoga teachings and liturgical directives 
focused on a mandala of one hundred peaceful and 
wrathful deities (Tibetan, zhi khro rigs brgya) and in¬ 
cludes detailed religious instructions to be employed 
at the moment of death and during the perilous inter¬ 
mediate state leading to a new existence. Its combina¬ 
tion of ideas and practices are founded upon older 
conceptions originating in late Indian Buddhist tantra 
and in Tibetan Buddhist and non-Buddhist indigenous 
formulations that began to emerge in Tibet around the 
eleventh century. The literature’s fundamental con¬ 


ceptual premises are derived essentially from the reli¬ 
gious doctrines of the Great Perfection (Tibetan, rd- 
zogs chen) tradition, an innovative Tibetan system 
standardized in the late fourteenth century and pro¬ 
moted especially by followers of the Rnying ma and 
non-Buddhist Bon orders. According to this tradition, 
dying persons and those already deceased are presented 
during their last moments and in the interim period 
between lives with a series of diminishing opportuni¬ 
ties for recognizing the true nature of reality. It is held 
that if the dying and deceased are capable of perceiv¬ 
ing correctly the confusing and often terrifying death 
and postmortem visions as mental projections reflec¬ 
tive of previous habitual thoughts and karma (ac¬ 
tion), then enlightened liberation can be attained, 
leading directly to buddhahood. Failure to recognize 
the nature of these visions, however, leads eventually 
to rebirth and further suffering in the cycle of existence 
(samsara). Traditionally, to help the dying and the 
dead regain clarity of awareness at the moment of 
death and in the intermediate state, a lama (Tibetan, 
bla ma) or lay religious specialist will recite guiding in¬ 
structions and inspirational prayers from the ritual cy¬ 
cle of the Tibetan Book of the Dead. 

The Evans-Wentz edition of the Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, first published in 1927, was compiled from orig¬ 
inal Tibetan translations drawn up by the Sikkimese 
teacher Kazi Dawa Samdup (1868-1922). The book in¬ 
cludes translations of only a small number of texts be¬ 
longing to the literary tradition of the Bar do thos grol 
chen mo. The formal arrangement of this small group 
of texts as a unified and coherent “book” is mislead¬ 
ing and obscures the fact that in Tibet there exists a 
variety of arrangements of this large ritual and literary 
cycle, each reflecting a different lineage of transmis¬ 
sion and the localized interpretations of specific reli¬ 
gious communities. 

Popular enthusiasm for the Tibetan Book of the Dead 
has grown to such proportions that it now stands ar¬ 
guably as the most famous Tibetan book in the West. 
The Evans-Wentz edition has gone through numerous 
reprints in America and Europe, and it has inspired 
since 1927 several new translations from the original 
Tibetan texts. 

See also: Tibet 
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TIME. See Cosmology; Decline of the Dharma; Mil- 
lenarianism and Millenarian Movements 


TODAIJI. See Horyuji and Todaiji 


TOMINAGA NAKAMOTO 

Tominaga Nakamoto (1715-1746) has often been in¬ 
cluded among a diverse group of rationalist or 
enlightenment ( keimo ) thinkers who emerged in 
eighteenth-century Japan. Counted among their num¬ 
bers are medical doctors, scientists, economists, and 
others, all of whom shared a critical stance toward tra¬ 
ditional religious authority and who believed that re¬ 
liable knowledge could come only from the rigorous 
application of reason. 

Born into the merchant class in Osaka, Tominaga 
was educated in a Confucian school, the Kaitokudo or 
Pavilion of Virtues, that his father and four other mer¬ 
chants had established. Tominaga was a brilliant stu¬ 
dent and by the age of fifteen he had completed his 
first study, Setsuhei (Failings of the Classical Philoso¬ 
phers), for which he was expelled from the school. The 
text is no longer extant, but passing references to it in 
later works suggest that it was a critical treatment of 
Confucianism. After his expulsion, he studied with 
other Confucian teachers, but he may also have read 
Buddhist texts at Manpukuji, a Zen monastery in 
Kyoto, where some believe he worked as a proofreader. 
The monastery was publishing a new edition of the 
Buddhist canon at the time. 


Tominaga died at the early age of thirty-one, but his 
breadth of knowledge of Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Shinto enabled him to write two works that, after 
his death, had a revolutionary impact on Japanese re¬ 
ligious history. In the short essay “Okina no fumi” 
(“The Writings of an Old Man,” 1738) and in the much 
longer Shutsujo gogo (Talks after Emerging from Medi¬ 
tation, 1745), he advanced the view that Japan’s tradi¬ 
tional religions were so historically and culturally 
conditioned that their claims to teach ultimate truth 
were untenable. In Shutsujo gogo he focused his analy¬ 
sis on Buddhism in particular, contending that the 
texts of Mahayana Buddhism, the dominant branch 
in Japan, were so different in language and content 
from the other sutras that they could not be the direct 
teachings of the Buddha. Tominaga was the first per¬ 
son to systematically make this case in Japan. Viewed 
as a threat to the entire tradition, his position 
prompted numerous counterarguments from the Bud¬ 
dhist community. By the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, however, most Japanese Buddhist 
scholars accepted Tominaga’s assertion about the later 
origins of Mahayana sutras and embraced the critical 
historical approach to the study of texts that he had 
advanced. 

See also: Buddhist Studies; Confucianism and Bud¬ 
dhism; Japan 
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TRIRATNA. See Refuges 


TSONG KHA PA 

Although Tsong kha pa (1357-1419) is considered by 
many as a seminal figure, the nature of his contribu¬ 
tion is not always well understood. He is often pre¬ 
sented as a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism or as being 
hostile to tantric practice. To correct these misappre¬ 
hensions, he must be placed within his historical con¬ 
text before sketching some of his key ideas. 

Tsong kha pa was born during a crucial period in 
the second development (phyi dar ) of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, which had started at the end of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. One of the important questions debated during 
this period was the relation between monasticism and 
tantric practice. A solution was initiated by the famous 
Indian teacher Atisha (982-1054) and further devel¬ 
oped by other Tibetan thinkers such as ‘Brom ston 
(1055-1064) and Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita) 
(1182-1251). According to this model, monasticism 
and tantric practices are included in the path of the 
bodhisattva, which provides the ethical framework 
for the entire range of Buddhist practices. In this per¬ 
spective, higher tantric practices, ethically subordi¬ 
nated to the bodhisattva ideal, are the most effective 
way to realize this ideal, while monasticism is the best 
way of life to embody it. 

Tsong kha pa devoted much of his work to the con¬ 
tinuation of this moral tradition, as is made clear in 
his masterful Lam rim chen mo (Extensive Stages of the 
Path to Enlightenment). He regarded the promotion of 
monasticism as one of his central missions, as illus¬ 
trated by his establishment in 1409 of the Great Prayer 
(smon lam chen mo) festival in Lhasa, which is said to 
have brought together eight thousand monks. Tsong 
kha pa’s biographers consider this one of his most im¬ 
portant deeds. It laid the ground for the foundation 
during the same year of the monastery Dga’ ldan, one 
of the three main monasteries near Lhasa. The other 
two monasteries, ‘Bras spung (pronounced Drepung) 
and Se ra, were founded shortly thereafter by two of 
Tsong kha pa’s direct disciples, thus creating the fa¬ 
mous three seats, the institutional basis for the future 
growth of his tradition. 

Tsong kha pa’s fame is also due to the quality of his 
works and the power of his ideas. He lived during the 
period in which Tibetans developed their own sys¬ 


tematic presentation of the range of Buddhist materi¬ 
als they had received from India. Tsong kha pa’s syn¬ 
thesis, which brings together the exoteric and esoteric 
aspects of the tradition, is not only masterful in the 
quality of its scholarship, it is also highly original and 
distinctive in its interpretations, particularly in the 
fields of the Madhyamaka school and tantra, which 
Tsong kha pa considered his specialties. 

Tsong kha pa’s interpretation of Indian Madhya¬ 
maka is characterized by his strong preference for 
the Prasangika (consequentialist) approach of Can- 
drakIrti (ca. 600-650 C.E.), which Tsong kha pa sees 
as the only fully correct view. In asserting the superi¬ 
ority of the Prasangika, Tsong kha pa adopts the views 
of earlier thinkers such as Spa tshab (b. 1055) and his 
followers, as well as Tsong kha pa’s own main teacher 
Red mda ba (1349-1412). These teachers extolled Can- 
drakirti’s Prasangika view of sunyata (emptiness) as 
being utterly beyond any description and hence be¬ 
yond the reach of logical thinking. Tsong kha pa, how¬ 
ever, insists on retaining a place for the traditional tools 
of Buddhist logic within this radical view, arguing that 
even in the context of the search for the ultimate one 
needs probative arguments. 

This trust in Buddhist logic in a Prasangika context 
is unique to Tsong kha pa. Earlier thinkers such as Phya 
pa (1109-1169) had insisted on the importance of 
Buddhist logic in Madhyamaka, but they followed the 
Svatantrika of Bhavaviveka (ca. 500-570 C.E.). Tsong 
kha pa adopted Phya pa’s realist interpretation of Bud¬ 
dhist logic but integrated it into Candraklrti’s inter¬ 
pretation. This led to the creation of an audacious 
synthesis, which conciliates a radical undermining of 
essentialism and a realist confidence that thinking can 
apprehend reality, at least partly, and therefore can lead 
to insight into the ultimate nature of things. 

For Tsong kha pa, this conviction is reflected in the 
development of the three types of critical acumen 
(prajha ; Tibetan, shes rab or) articulated by the Indian 
Buddhist tradition. First, one should study extensively 
both sutras and tantras. Then one should start the 
process of internalization of the teachings by reflect¬ 
ing inwardly on them. This is the stage at which pro¬ 
bative arguments are essential, because without proper 
inferences understanding remains superficial and fails 
to reach conviction in the Buddhist teaching in gen¬ 
eral and in the validity of the Prasangika view in par¬ 
ticular. Finally, one should enter into prolonged 
meditative retreats to attain the experiential realization 
of the studied teachings, as Tsong kha pa did at 
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‘Ol khar chos lung during the winter of 1392 to 1393. 
There he underwent several tantric retreats and re¬ 
ceived important visions, particularly that of Manjusri, 
his tutelary deity. This progression was particularly sig¬ 
nificant for Tsong kha pa, who saw his entire life ac¬ 
cordingly. 

As his practice makes clear, Tsong kha pa’s work is 
not limited to the exoteric domains. In fact, the ma¬ 
jority of his famous eighteen volumes of collected 
works are devoted to the study of tantras. For Tsong 
kha pa, the most important tantra is the Guhya- 
samaja cycle, which provides the key to the interpre¬ 
tation of the entire tantric corpus. Together with the 
Yamantaka and Cakrasamvara, this tantra provides a 
map of the entire tantric practice, thus completing the 
vast synthesis of the tradition, from the most basic 
practices of monasticism to the highest yogic practices. 
For Tsong kha pa, tantric practice is central, but it is 
essential that it be undertaken gradually, as advocated 
by Atisha, after extensive preliminaries involving the 
study and assimilation of the entire exoteric path. 

See also: Dalai Lama; Dge Lugs (Geluk); Panchen 
Lama; Tantra; Tibet 
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UICH'ON 

Uich’on (Taegak kuksa, 1055-1101) was the fourth son 
of King Munjong (r. 1047-1083) of the Korean Koryo 
dynasty. Uich’on became the head of Buddhist sangha 
in Koryo at the age of thirteen. Well versed in Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, particularly the teachings of the 
Hwaom (Huayan) school, he nevertheless decided to 
further his study in China after a long period of cor¬ 
respondence with the Song monk Jinshui Jingyuan 
(1011-1088). In 1085, after leaving a letter to his 
mother and his brother, the new King Sonjong (r. 
1083-1094), Uich’on surreptitiously boarded a mer¬ 
chant’s ship and sailed to Song dynasty China to em¬ 
bark on his pilgrimage. During his fourteen-month 
sojourn in China, he met and consulted some fifty 
leading masters on the Chan, Huayan, and Tiantai 
schools of Buddhism, while studying with Jingyuan at 
Hiuyin Monastery in Hangzhou. 

Uich’on brought a number of important Huayan 
texts to China, which enabled Jingyuan to redefine the 
Huayan lineage. As Jingyuan’s favorite disciple, Uich’on 
was a prominent figure whose celebrity also helped 
boost the popularity of the master’s monastery, which 
became known as the Koryd Monastery. After return¬ 
ing to Koryo and becoming the abbot of Hungwangsa, 
he managed to synthesize the Son (Chinese, Chan; 
Japanese, Zen) school and the Kyo (scholastic) forms 
of Buddhism in Korea. He also founded a revitalized 
Ch’ont’ae (Chinese, Tiantai) Buddhism in Koryo. In 
his monastery, Uich’on built a library and a collection 
of important Buddhist texts, for which he compiled a 
catalogue called Sin’pyon chejong kyojang ch’ongnok 
(New Catalogue of Buddhist Sectarian Writings ). The 
catalogue and his writings, the Taegak kuksa munjip 


and the Taegak kuksa woejip, remain important sources 
for the study of Korean Buddhism. 

See also: Huayan School; Tiantai School 
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UISANG 

Uisang (625-702) was the founder of the Hwaom 
school and an influential thinker in Korea and China. 
In 644 he was ordained a monk at Hwangboksa in 
Kyongju, the capital of Silla. Together with Wonhyo 
(617-686), Uisang decided to study under Chinese 
masters. After a first unsuccessful attempt in 650, 
Uisang finally reached Tang China in 661, where he 
studied under Zhiyan (602-668), the second patriarch 
of the Huayan school. Together with Fazang 
(643-712), the future third patriarch of the Huayan 
school, Uisang became one of Zhiyan’s chief disciples. 
In 668 Uisang wrote the Hwaom ilsung popkye to ( Di¬ 
agram of the Dharmadhatu According to the One Vehi¬ 
cle of Hwaom), a poem epitomizing his understanding 
of Huayan philosophy. During the same year, Zhiyan 
died and Uisang took over teaching the disciples of his 
deceased master. 
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In 670 Uisang returned to Korea, warning King 
Munmu about an impending invasion of Silla by Tang 
army forces. In 676 Pusoksa on Mount T’aebaek was 
built under royal decree and functioned as Uisang’s 
main center for the propagation of the Hwaom school 
in Korea. Purportedly, Uisang gathered more than 
three thousand disciples and subsequently founded 
other monasteries throughout the country, further 
promoting Hwaom studies. Uisang’s erudition was 
known both inside and outside of Korea. Fazang con¬ 
tinued to correspond with Uisang, asking him to cor¬ 
rect his manuscripts. 

During the subsequent Koryo dynasty, Chinul 
(1158-1210) copiously cited Uisang’s works and King 
Sukjong conferred on him a posthumous title. Uisang’s 
Hwaom ilsung popkye to is often recited in modern Ko¬ 
rean Buddhist liturgy. 
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UNITED STATES 

The American encounter with Buddhism dates from 
the start of systematic trade between China and the 
United States in 1784, when ships that docked along 
the eastern seaboard from Charleston, South Carolina, 
to Salem, Massachusetts, began to unload Asian arti¬ 
facts. But during this period Americans, and Western¬ 
ers more generally, had not yet identified Buddhism as 
a distinct religious tradition, perused translations of 
Buddhist sacred texts, or witnessed large-scale emigra¬ 
tion of Buddhists from Asia. In that sense, the Ameri¬ 
can contact with Buddhism did not begin in earnest 
until the 1840s and 1850s. In 1844 transcendentalist 
writer Elizabeth Palmer Peabody (1804—1894) trans¬ 
lated an excerpt from a French edition of a Buddhist 
sacred text, the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra), and that excerpt and commentary appeared in 
the magazine The Dial as “The Preaching of the Bud¬ 
dha.” In the same year Edward Elbridge Salisbury 


(1814-1901), a professor of Sanskrit at Yale, read a pa¬ 
per on the history of Buddhism at the first annual 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, a group of 
scholars dedicated to the study of Asian cultures. These 
two events—Peabody’s translation and Salisbury’s 
paper—initiated systematic U.S. contact with Bud¬ 
dhism, and that encounter took on more significance 
in the next decade as Chinese immigrants landed on 
American shores. This initial period in the history of 
Buddhism in the United States would last until 1924, 
when Congress passed a restrictive immigration act. 
And the most recent era in America’s encounter with 
Buddhism opened in 1965, when the immigration laws 
loosened to allow more Asians of Buddhist heritage to 
settle in the United States. 

Encounters: 1844-1923 

The public conversation, which began in the 1840s and 
peaked in the 1890s, included a wide range of voices— 
Christian travelers and missionaries, European and 
American scholars, as well as Buddhist sympathizers 
and converts. Much of the discussion—in magazines 
and books, in parlors and classrooms, in churches and 
lecture halls—focused on the sources of Buddhism’s 
attraction (advocates claimed it was tolerant, egalitar¬ 
ian, and scientific) and the extent of its discontinuity 
with mainline Protestant beliefs and Victorian Amer¬ 
ican values (critics found it pessimistic, atheistic, and 
passive). In books such as Samuel Henry Kellogg’s The 
Light of Asia and the Light of the World (1885) Protes¬ 
tant critics of the Asian religion worried aloud about 
the increasing influence of Buddhism and countered 
with praise for Christianity. Henry M. King (1838— 
1919), a prominent Baptist clergyman who was trou¬ 
bled by the claims that it was “a most favorable time 
for the dissemination of Buddhistic views,” even asked 
readers of one Christian periodical, “Shall We All Be¬ 
come Buddhists?” King offered a decisive no, and he 
and other Christian critics highlighted the ways that 
Buddhism seemed to diverge from widely shared be¬ 
liefs and values—theism, individualism, activism, and 
optimism. But Buddhist sympathizers defended the 
tradition, as Paul Carus (1852-1919) did passionately 
in Buddhism and Its Christian Critics (1897). 

Carus, one of the most influential participants in 
the public discussion, never affiliated formally or fully 
with Buddhism, but several thousand European Amer¬ 
icans did during the first Buddhist vogue, from the 
1880s to the 1910s. Attracted by Edwin Arnold’s sym¬ 
pathetic life of the Buddha in verse, The Light of Asia 
(1879), and fascinated by the lectures and writings of 
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two Asian Buddhists who spoke at Chicago’s World 
Parliament of Religions in 1893, Anagarika Dharma- 
pala (1864-1933) and Soen Shaku (1859-1919), some 
Americans turned East. Some in that first generation 
of American converts even traveled to Asia. Henry 
Steel Olcott (1832-1907), the first American convert 
in 1880, and Marie De Souza Canavarro (1849-1933), 
the first female convert in 1897, traveled to Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka). William Sturgis Bigelow (1850-1926) and 
Ernest Francisco Fenollosa (1851-1903) went to Japan, 
where they stayed for years and received the bodhi- 
sattva precepts of Tendai Buddhism at Homoyoin 
Monastery in 1885. 

During this period, most Americans who would 
have claimed Buddhist identity never had the chance 
to encounter the tradition in Asia, and there were few 
Buddhist leaders, translations, and institutions to sup¬ 
port their practice, which focused more on reading 
than meditation or chanting. Those who lived in San 
Francisco could take advantage of the Dharma Sangha 
of Buddha, a small Caucasian group founded in 1900 
by Japanese Jodo Shinshu (or True Pure Land Sect) 
missionaries, who also published a sophisticated 
English-language magazine, the Light of Dharma 
(1901-1907), which could boast of subscribers in 
twenty-five states. More than a decade earlier some 
readers encountered a distinctive blend of Sweden- 
borgianism and Buddhism in another periodical, the 
Buddhist Ray (1888-1894), which was published in 
Santa Cruz, California, by a self-proclaimed convert, 
Herman C. Vetterling (1849-1931), who called him¬ 
self Philangi Dasa. Yet most European Americans who 
sympathized with the tradition or thought of them¬ 
selves as Buddhists had little support for their practice 
during this period. 

Asian-American Buddhists, especially the Japanese, 
were a little less isolated. Immigrants from East Asia 
(China, Korea, and Japan) brought Buddhism to the 
United States during this period, starting with the Chi¬ 
nese in the 1850s. They settled along the West Coast 
to work as railroad laborers, miners, farmers, and do¬ 
mestics. In the 1850s and 1860s emigrants from China 
also landed in Hawaii to work on sugar plantations. 
And Buddhism was a part of the religious life of many 
of these Chinese migrants on the islands and on the 
mainland. It is difficult to say how many, since the 
Chinese did not keep clear records, establish vigorous 
organizations, or enjoy strong religious leadership. 
Further, as in their homeland, Buddhist beliefs and 
practices blended with Daoist, Confucian, and folk tra¬ 
ditions in Chinese-American homes and temples. The 


Chinese established the first temple in the United 
States in 1853, in San Francisco’s Chinatown. By the 
1860s, tens of thousands of Chinese immigrants had 
some allegiance to Buddhism, and by the 1890s there 
were 107,488 Chinese in the United States. They could 
visit fifteen San Francisco temples, which enshrined 
Buddhist as well as Daoist images. Although no one 
could offer fully reliable figures, officials from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census reported in 1906 that there were 
62 Chinese temples and 141 shrines in 12 states, many 
of them in California. 

The Japanese were the next Asian Buddhists to ar¬ 
rive. They began to travel to Hawaii in significant 
numbers during the 1860s, and by 1889 a Jodo Shin¬ 
shu priest, Soryu Kagahi, was ministering to Buddhist 
field workers there. In the next decade, the 1890s, thou¬ 
sands of Japanese migrants arrived in the American 
West, and almost from the start Japanese Buddhists 
were more organized than the Chinese. Religious lead¬ 
ers traveled from the homeland and formed religious 
institutions to support Buddhist practice. On Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1899, the Honganji True Pure Land Buddhist 
organization in Kyoto sent two missionaries—Shuye 
Sonoda and Kakuryo Nishijima. By 1906 Japanese Pure 
Land Buddhists reported 12 organizations, 7 temples, 
and 14 priests in the United States. They also reported 
3,165 members, although many more Japanese would 
have been loosely affiliated with the religion. Mean¬ 
while, Buddhism continued to flourish among the 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, which had become 
a U.S. possession in 1898. Chinese and Koreans on the 
islands also practiced Buddhism in this early period. 
For example, one scholar has estimated that at least 
half of the 7,200 Koreans who moved to Hawaii to 
labor on sugar plantations between 1903 and 1905 
were Buddhists. 

But, as they soon would discover, these pioneer 
Asian immigrants were not welcomed by all other 
Americans. They were, as some scholars have sug¬ 
gested, the ultimate aliens. Not only were they legally 
unable to become naturalized citizens, but they also 
were racially, linguistically, culturally, and religiously 
distinct from their neighbors. If Buddhism provided a 
source of identity and comfort, it also set them apart 
in a predominantly Christian nation. U.S. lawmakers 
targeted first the Chinese and later the Japanese. The 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 set the tone, and by the 
time legislators passed the restrictive and racist 1924 
immigration act, which included national quotas that 
in practical terms excluded Asians, the pattern was 
clear for the next period in U.S. Buddhist history. 
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Exclusions: 1924-1964 

From the 1920s to the 1960s borders were closed to 
Asian immigrants, and interest contracted among 
European-American sympathizers and converts. Very 
few new Asian Buddhists arrived. The Chinese popu¬ 
lation fell, thriving Chinatowns declined, and some 
temples closed. Jodo Shinshu, Sotoshu, and Nichiren- 
shu temples formed during the several decades after 
the Japanese arrival in the 1890s, but the immigrant 
population did not grow. The Japanese also suffered 
internment during World War II, when President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Executive Order 9066 incarcer¬ 
ated more than 120,000 Japanese Americans in as¬ 
sembly centers and internment camps in the Western 
states. Some Japanese stopped practicing Buddhism for 
fear of being labeled un-American, although most con¬ 
tinued their religious practice and the j5do Shinshu 
mission, renamed the Buddhist Churches of America 
in 1944, survived the camps. 

Japanese Buddhism even expanded between the 
1920s and the 1960s. Soto and Rinzai Zen leaders be¬ 
gan to build on the foundations constructed earlier. 
Soen, the first Zen teacher in America, had made a lec¬ 
ture tour in 1905 and 1906 and then published Ser¬ 
mons of a Buddhist Abbot (1906), the first book on Zen 
in the English language. Between 1925 and 1931 two 
of Soen’s students—Nyogen Senzaki (1876-1958) and 
Shigetsu Sasaki (later known as Sokei-an)—went on to 
establish Zen centers in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and New York. Other East Asian teachers, including 
Shunryu Suzuki, later founded Zen centers. Suzuki ar¬ 
rived in San Francisco in 1959 to serve the elderly 
Japanese-American congregation at Sokoji, the Soto 
Zen temple that Hosen Isobe had built in 1934. Suzuki 
later established the San Francisco Zen Center and Tas- 
sajara Zen Mountain Center, the first Zen monastery 
in America. In 1960 Soka Gakkai’s president, Daisaku 
Ikeda, brought the practices of that Japanese religious 
movement to American shores. 

If these and other teachers helped to build the in¬ 
stitutions that nurtured Buddhist practice among con¬ 
verts and sympathizers after the 1960s, another 
Japanese Buddhist, D. T. Suzuki (1870-1966), gener¬ 
ated interest, especially in Zen, among intellectuals and 
artists. Suzuki, who had penned articles for the Light 
of Dharma and served as Soen’s translator at the Par¬ 
liament and during his 1905 speaking tour, first 
stepped into the spotlight in 1927 when he published 
Essays in Zen Buddhism. Through his writings, trans¬ 
lations, and lectures over the next four decades he in¬ 
fluenced musicians, poets, choreographers, painters, 


theologians, and psychologists, including John Cage, 
Erich Fromm, and Thomas Merton—as well as Beat 
movement writers Allen Ginsberg, Gary Snyder, and 
Jack Kerouac, who looked to Buddhism as a spiritual 
alternative to their inherited traditions. 

Another influence on the Beat generation was 
Dwight Goddard (1861-1939), a Baptist missionary 
who sailed for China to save the “heathen” and re¬ 
turned as a Buddhist convert committed to spreading 
the Asian tradition in the United States. It was God¬ 
dard’s anthology of Buddhist scriptures, The Buddhist 
Bible (1932), that Kerouac’s “dharma bums” carried 
with them on their spiritual journeys in Eisenhower’s 
America. But neither Goddard, who had proposed an 
American Buddhist monastic community as early as 
1933, nor Suzuki, who popularized Zen, could secure 
an enduring institutional foundation for Buddhist 
practice among converts. That would happen only af¬ 
ter 1965. 

Crossings: After 1965 

Many things changed after 1965, even if cultural shifts 
in the preceding decades had helped prepare the way. 
Not only did the number of American converts swell, 
but more Buddhists arrived from Asia. All Buddhists 
also enjoyed increased support for their practice as 
more temples and centers dotted the American land¬ 
scape. At the same time, Buddhism grew in visibility 
as it shaped elite and popular culture. There were mul¬ 
tiple reasons for the changes. Cultural discontent dur¬ 
ing the tumultuous 1960s had opened Americans to 
new spiritual alternatives just as new translations of 
Buddhist texts made their way to bookstores and re¬ 
vised immigration laws opened the gates for Asian im¬ 
migrants, including Buddhist teachers and followers. 
Starting in the 1970s, war-weary Buddhist refugees 
from Southeast Asia also began to settle in America af¬ 
ter escaping political disruptions in their homelands. 

So by the opening decade of the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury the United States was home to every form of 
Asian Buddhism —Theravada, Mahayana, and Vaj- 
rayana. Cradle Buddhists, those born into the faith, 
and convert Buddhists, those who embraced it as 
adults, could practice in more than fifteen hundred 
temples or centers. No one knows for certain how 
many Americans think of themselves as Buddhists, 
since the U.S. census no longer gathers information 
about religious affiliation. Recent estimates range 
from 500,000 to over 5 million, with the average esti¬ 
mate about 2.3 million. Surveys in 2000—the General 
Social Survey (GSS), Monitoring the Future (MF), the 
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American Freshman (AF), and the American Reli¬ 
gious Identification Survey (ARIS)—concluded that 
1 million to 2.1 million adults (61% Asian American) 
and 1.4 million to 2.8 million in the total population 
affiliated with Buddhism. Scholars who defend the 
lower figure (1.4 million) argue that only the surveys 
of high school seniors and college freshmen (MF and 
AF) point toward the higher end. Those who concur 
with the larger estimate (2.8 million) note that the 
other studies (GSS and ARIS) were telephone surveys 
that excluded those who did not speak English and, 
therefore, undercounted Asian refugees and immi¬ 
grants. Other evidence, or lack of evidence, also in¬ 
clines some toward the high-end estimates: the religion 
survey (ARIS) failed to contact residents of Hawaii, 
which had the counties with the highest concentrations 
of Asian Americans according to the 2000 U.S. census, 
and the survey of high school seniors (MF) failed to 
include California, a state with a significant Buddhist 
presence. 

To put these estimates in perspective, if we assume 
the lowest available figures, Buddhists still outnum¬ 
bered more than seventeen U.S. Christian denomina¬ 
tions, including the Disciples of Christ and the Quakers 
(ARIS). And even if the highest estimates—more than 
five million—seem exaggerated, they revealed two im¬ 
portant features of the contemporary religious context, 
as demographer Tom Smith pointed out. First, ob¬ 
servers might unwittingly inflate estimates of adher¬ 
ents because the building of Asian-American temples 
and the media’s celebration of celebrity converts have 
made Buddhism more visible. Second, there are many 
sympathizers, or nightstand Buddhists, who read Bud¬ 
dhist popular books and practice meditation sporadi¬ 
cally but do not affiliate formally or fully. 

By almost any measure Buddhism had found its 
place in the American religious landscape by the start 
of the twenty-first century, and of those Americans 
who identified themselves as Buddhist adherents, ap¬ 
proximately one-third were converts (ARIS). A small 
proportion were Asians who discovered or reaffirmed 
Buddhism in the United States, but most of the 34 1,000 
(ARIS) to 800,000 (Baumann) converts were Ameri¬ 
cans of European or African descent. There was more 
diversity among converts who affiliated with Soka 
Gakkai, the Japanese sect that venerates the teachings 
of Nichiren (1222-1282). They were more ethnically 
diverse than both the U.S. population and other Bud¬ 
dhist converts: 15 percent African American, 15 per¬ 
cent “other,” 23 percent Asian, and 6 percent Latino. 
However, most Buddhist converts tended to be white, 



Thai-American Buddhists celebrate the Thai New Year festival at 
a temple in New York City, 2001. AP/Wide World Photos. Re¬ 
produced by permission. 

as James William Coleman’s study revealed. Converts 
also were middle and upper middle class, with a very 
high level of education: more than half (51%) held ad¬ 
vanced degrees. Their range of religious backgrounds 
made them typical of the American population, except 
that convert Buddhists were disproportionately of Jew¬ 
ish heritage (16.5%, as compared with 3% in the U.S. 
population). 

Although converts have embraced almost every 
form of Buddhism, since 1965 most have affiliated with 
one of several traditions. Through the efforts of Amer¬ 
ican converts who had studied in Burma and Thailand 
during the 1960s, Theravada Buddhism attracted in¬ 
terest, and efforts to transplant Southeast Asian Bud¬ 
dhism, especially vipassana (or insight) meditation, 
took institutional form during the 1970s and 1980s. In 
1975 Sharon Salzberg, Jack Kornfield, Joseph Gold¬ 
stein, and others founded the Insight Meditation So¬ 
ciety in Barre, Massachusetts. Soon after, teachers 
extended the movement to California: In 1977 Ruth 
Denison, who also had practiced in Asia, purchased 
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property that would eventually become Dhamma 
Dena in Joshua Tree, and in 1988 Kornfield helped to 
establish another teaching, retreat, and training center 
at Spirit Rock, in Marin County. 

Although W. Y. Evans-Wentz translated the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead in 1927 and Geshe Wangyal in¬ 
corporated the first Tibetan Buddhist monastery in 
New Jersey in 1958, larger numbers of converts started 
turning to Vajrayana traditions only in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, when teachers such as Tarthang Tulku 
Rinpoche (1935- ) in Berkeley, California, and Chog- 
yam Trungpa Rinpoche (1939-1987) in Boulder, Col¬ 
orado, established practice centers associated with the 
four main orders or schools of Tibetan Buddhism: 
Bra’ brgyud (Kagyu), Sa skya (Sakya), Rnying ma 
(Nyingma), and Dge lugs (Geluk). And because the 
number of Tibetan exiles in the United States remains 
relatively small, Vajrayana traditions are represented 
in America mostly by European-American converts 
and the Tibetan (or, increasingly, American) teachers 
who guide their practice. 

Since the 1960s American converts also have prac¬ 
ticed in centers associated with forms of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Soka Gakkai International (SGI), a lay or¬ 
ganization within Nichiren Shoshu until the bitter split 
in 1991, grew from its American origins in 1960 to at¬ 
tract approximately thirty-six thousand devotees, who 
chanted the title of the Lotus Sutra in homes and cen¬ 
ters across the United States by the turn of the century. 
Asian-born Zen teachers—Shunryu Suzuki (1904- 
1971) and Taizan Maezumi (1931-1995)—built on 
the foundations established earlier in the century, and 
their American-born “dharma heirs” went on to lead 
existing centers and found new ones. Philip Kapleau 
(1912- ), Robert Aitken (1917- ), Maurine Stuart 
(1922-1990), John Daido Loori (1931- ), Richard 
Baker (1936- ), and Bernard Glassman (1939- ) all 
played important roles, and by 2000 their lineages had 
been extended, with later generations of American- 
born Soto and Rinzai teachers, including many women, 
assuming positions of leadership. 

Finally, Vietnamese Zen teacher Thich Nhat 
Hanh (1926- ) attracted sympathizers and converts, 
who are guided by the fourteen mindfulness trainings 
of his “engaged Buddhism.” He founded the Order 
of Interbeing {Tiep Hien) in the mid-1960s, when he 
was an internationally known peace activist, but the 
“core community” (the ordained) and the “extended 
community” (the unordained) began to grow in num¬ 
ber and influence during the 1980s and 1990s through 


the writings and visits of the founder, who conse¬ 
crated the Maple Forest Monastery in Hartland, Ver¬ 
mont, in 1997. 

Nhat Hanh, the Dalai Lama, and many other 
Asian- and American-born Buddhist teachers also 
shaped elite and popular culture. They filled bookstore 
shelves with accessible introductions to Buddhist prac¬ 
tice that were read by tens of thousands of sympathiz¬ 
ers who do not sign membership lists or formally take 
refuge in the Buddha but still find the tradition’s teach¬ 
ings attractive. Buddhism also inspired American 
painters, architects, and sculptors. It shaped modern 
dance and contemporary music, from Philip Glass’s 
new music to the Beastie Boys hip-hop. The pop star 
Tina Turner reported that chanting, a practice she 
learned from Nichiren Buddhism, granted her peace 
and prosperity. Buddhism influenced the sports world 
too: Phil Jackson, the professional basketball coach, 
credited Zen with his success in the game. How-to 
books promised improvement in everything from sex 
to business, if only readers would apply the principles 
of Zen or Tantric Buddhism. Inspired by Nhat Hanh’s 
Miracle of Mindfulness: A Manual on Meditation (1975) 
and other texts and teachers, Duke University Medical 
Center and many other hospitals offered classes in 
“meditation-based stress reduction.” Advertisers, 
fashion designers, scriptwriters, and filmmakers also 
used Buddhist images to move an audience or sell a 
brand. After celebrities confessed Buddhist affiliation 
and four films during the mid-1990s highlighted Bud¬ 
dhist themes ( Heaven and Earth, Little Buddha, Kun- 
dun, and Seven Years in Tibet), a 1997 cover story in 
Time magazine celebrated “America’s Fascination with 
Buddhism.” A century after the peak of Victorian- 
American interest, a more intense and widespread 
Buddhist vogue seemed to have set in. 

But cultural vogues come and go, and it is not yet 
clear whether the baby boomer converts will success¬ 
fully pass on Buddhism to the next generation. So in 
many ways, the most culturally significant shift after 
1965 has been the increased visibility and numbers of 
Buddhist immigrants and refugees from Asia. The 1965 
revision of immigration laws swelled the foreign-born 
population. According to the 2000 U.S. census, 28.4 
million Americans (10.4% of the population) were 
born outside the nation. Of those, 7.2 million emi¬ 
grated from Asia, and approximately 665,000 foreign- 
born Asian Americans might be Buddhist, if we apply 
and extend the findings of the ARIS. In any case, if the 
same proportions hold as in that 2001 survey—61 per¬ 
cent of Buddhists were Asian American and 67 percent 
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were born into the tradition—then about two-thirds 
of U.S. Buddhists are of Asian descent. 

A small proportion of those Asian-American Bud¬ 
dhists trace their lineage to the Japanese, Koreans, and 
Chinese who arrived in the first wave of Asian migra¬ 
tion, which brought forms of Mahayana Buddhism 
to the nation. Those third- and fourth-generation 
Japanese-American communities continue to practice 
their faith, as at the Seattle Buddhist Church (orga¬ 
nized 1901), the fourth-oldest Jodo Shinshu temple in 
the United States. But more recent immigrants and 
refugees have transplanted almost every form of Asian 
Buddhism. First-generation Americans from Sri 
Lanka, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia have estab¬ 
lished Theravada temples and retreat centers in more 
than thirty states, including Wat Carolina (dedicated 
1988) in rural Bolivia, North Carolina, although tem¬ 
ples predominate in cities in California, Texas, New 
York, and Illinois. In addition, Chinese, Koreans, and 
Vietnamese practice multiple forms of Mahayana 
Buddhism in hundreds of remodeled homes and new 
buildings, such as Oklahoma City’s Chua Vien Giac, 
a Vietnamese temple dedicated in 1982, and Southern 
California’s Hsi Lai Temple, a structure built by Chi¬ 
nese Americans in 1988 and still the largest Buddhist 
temple in America. More temples appear in the 
American landscape all the time. Asian-American 
Buddhists continue to organize groups, renovate 
homes, and build temples in urban, rural, and sub¬ 
urban communities across the nation. And many con¬ 
front obstacles—from bomb threats to zoning laws. 

Contemporary cradle and convert Buddhists also 
face many other issues. U.S. Buddhists must fashion 
identity and negotiate power in a culturally Christian 
nation, although Buddhism often has adapted to new 
cultures as it crossed cultural boundaries during its 
twenty-five-hundred-year history. Yet by the twenty- 
first century, American Buddhists had to confront not 
only divergent cultural values and the cultural clout of 
Christianity, but also an unprecedented array of oth¬ 
ers from the same tradition, for example at regular 
meetings of inter-Buddhist organizations across the 
country, including the Buddhist Sangha Council of 
Southern California (1980), the Buddhist Council of 
the Midwest (1987), and the Texas Buddhist Council 
(1992). Like other American immigrants before them, 
many post-1965 Asian-American Buddhists also face 
the challenges of intergenerational tensions and pon¬ 
der how much to accommodate and how much to re¬ 
sist cultural practices in the United States—from meat 
eating to MTV. Some observers have trumpeted con¬ 


vert Buddhism’s “democratic” impulses, which have 
opened participation and leadership to women and 
LAITY more than in most Asian cultures, but it remains 
to be seen how effectively they will extend that egali¬ 
tarianism as they try to bridge racial divides among 
Asian, Caucasian, Latino/a, and African-American 
Buddhists. And it is not clear that the cultural dis¬ 
senters who have been attracted to Buddhism will be 
able to build institutions that nurture children and 
youth and, thereby, assure the future vitality of the 
convert centers. 

Finally, Buddhists encounter the U.S. legal and po¬ 
litical systems. The federal courts have decided that 
even though they do not venerate a “supreme being,” 
Buddhist conscientious objectors are protected under 
the Selective Service Training Act (U.S. v. Seeger) and 
that the First Amendment guarantees Buddhist pris¬ 
oners “a reasonable opportunity” to practice the faith 
(Cruz v. Beto). There are even Buddhist chaplains serv¬ 
ing soldiers in the U.S. military. But in a nation that 
still celebrates a theistic civil religion on its coins— 
“In God We Trust”—American Buddhists continue to 
struggle to make a place for those who take refuge in 
Buddha. 

See also: Buddhist Studies; Christianity and Bud¬ 
dhism; Europe; Zen, Popular Conceptions of 
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UPAGUPTA 

Upagupta was a Buddhist saint and dharma master 
from Northwest India. He is unknown in the Pali 
canon, but Sanskrit legends portray him as the fifth pa¬ 
triarch of the Buddhist tradition, in a line that stretches 
back through the disciples Ananda and Mahakasyapa 
to the Buddha. He is associated with King Asoka (ca. 
300-232 b.c.e.), whom he is said to have accompanied 
on a pilgrimage, but he is most famous for having 
tamed (some say converted) Mara. He is also said to 
have been cremated in Mathura with the wooden tally- 
sticks ( salaka ) of his many disciples. 

In Myanmar (Burma), Upagupta is thought not to 
have died but to live on, in a meditative trance, in a 
pavilion in the midst of the southern ocean. From 
there, devotees invite him to come to their village to 
protect Buddhist festivals and rituals from disruptions 
caused by Mara, and to give people an opportunity to 
make merit. When his services are completed, devo¬ 
tees return Upagupta to his watery abode by floating 
his image downstream on a raft. His association with 
water and nagas is also found in northern Thailand 
and Laos, where he is thought to reside in swamps or 
river bottoms. 


Images of Upagupta commonly depict him as a 
seated monk looking up at the sun while eating from 
his alms bowl. He is said to have the power to stop the 
sun in its course, thus allowing him to eat after noon. 
In parts of Southeast Asia, it is thought that, on occa¬ 
sion, he may appear in person as a rough-looking 
monk. At such times, it is particularly beneficial to give 
him alms. 

See also: Arhat; Disciples of the Buddha 
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UPALI 

Upali, a disciple of Sakyamuni Buddha, attained the 
enlightened status of an arhat, or saint. Renowned for 
his knowledge of monastic discipline, he recited the 
vinaya at the first Buddhist council in Rajagrha. 

Originally, Upali had been a low-caste barber in the 
service of the Sakyan princes. When the princes leave 
in order to become monks, Upali also decides to seek 
ordination. Upali attains a higher status in the 
monastic community than the princes because he is 
ordained before them. There are different accounts of 
Upali’s ordination in Buddhist literature. According to 
the Pali vinaya, the high-caste Sakyan princes request 
that Upali be ordained first so that they can learn to 
abandon their attachment to social status. In some Ti¬ 
betan accounts, the arhat and disciple SAriputra en¬ 
courages Upali to seek ordination when Upali hesitates 
to do so because of his caste status. 

Upali’s mother is credited in the Sanskrit MahAvastu 
(Great Story ) with arranging her son’s first meeting 
with the Buddha. All accounts emphasize that caste has 
no bearing on a person’s status in the monastic com¬ 
munity. Upali appears in the literature of different 
Buddhist schools as an expert on monastic and bo- 
dhisattva discipline. Like other arhats, he was the fo¬ 
cus of worship already in ancient and medieval India. 
He figures in different Buddhist schools as the patron 
saint of specialists in vinaya. In Burma (Myanmar), 
Upali is one of a set of eight arhats propitiated in pro¬ 
tective rituals. 

See also: Councils, Buddhist; Disciples of the Buddha 
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UPAYA 

Upaya is a central term in Buddhist hermeneutics, 
soteriology, and ethics, especially in the MahAyAna 
tradition, where it refers to methods skillfully em¬ 
ployed by buddhas and bodhisattvas to assist sen¬ 
tient beings toward enlightenment. 

In TheravAda and Sravakayana texts, upaya gener¬ 
ally denotes a means or stratagem, and only occasion¬ 
ally refers to techniques employed by teachers on 
behalf of disciples. Still, the Buddha clearly was re¬ 
garded as a masterful guide for sentient beings, adapt¬ 
ing his message to the capacity of his audience, and 
encouraging promulgation of his doctrine in various 
languages. 

Upaya gained prominence in early Mahayana sutras, 
often as part of the compound updya-kausalya, which 
translates as skillful means, skill in means, or expedi¬ 
ent. In many Prajnaparamita sutras, skillful means 
refers to the multiple techniques used by buddhas or 
bodhisattvas to help worldly beings, and is explicitly 
linked with perfect wisdom as a requisite on the path. 
In the Upayakausalya-sutra, immoralities attributed to 
bodhisattvas and weaknesses displayed by the Buddha 
are explained as the skillful means of beings whose 
compassion and insight preclude any immorality. In 
the Vimalaklrtinirdesa, the layman VimalakIrti uses 
“inconceivable skillful means” to convert Vaisall’s 
townsfolk. He enters such places as gambling halls and 
brothels to wean their denizens from vice, and he feigns 
illness so as to converse with sravakas and bo¬ 
dhisattvas, who fear his stinging rebukes, and puzzle 
at his insistence that passions be utilized rather than 
avoided. The Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka- 
sutra) uses both exposition and parables to describe 
the Buddha’s skillful means for drawing beings to the 
One Vehicle (the Mahayana), including his promul¬ 
gation of provisional truths that do not represent the 
“true” situation, but are appropriate to the capacities 
of certain disciples in certain contexts. 


As Mahayana was systematized, upaya became in¬ 
creasingly central. In hermeneutics, the term explains 
apparent contradictions among the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings as rooted in his skillfully teaching his listeners 
what they needed to hear at a particular time, so that 
they would persevere on the path and eventually see 
things properly. Thus, Mahayanists regarded HinayAna 
teachings (and those of other traditions) as mere pre¬ 
ludes to the definitive greater vehicle, and the Ma¬ 
hayana itself as containing more and less definitive 
doctrines. One source of this view was the Samdhinir- 
mocana-sutra ( Sutra Setting Free the [Buddha’s] In¬ 
tent), which divides the Buddha’s teachings into 
provisional and definitive. The scripture claims that, 
exercising skillful means, the Buddha turned the 
dharma-wheel thrice: provisionally in HInayana scrip¬ 
tures (which incline to eternalism) and the Prajnapa¬ 
ramita sutras (which incline to nihilism), and defini¬ 
tively in the Samdhinirmocana (which balances nega¬ 
tion and affirmation). The three-wheel scheme became 
widespread in India and Tibet, though opinions var¬ 
ied as to the contents of the third turning (e.g., as Yo- 
gAcAra, tathAgatagarbha, or Tantra). In East Asia, 
the most influential hermeneutical scheme was that at¬ 
tributed to the Tiantai master Zhiyi (538-597), whose 
panjiao system identified five progressively higher 
stages of the Buddha’s teaching, culminating in the Lo¬ 
tus Sutra. 

In mature Mahayana soteriology, upaya is, with wis¬ 
dom, one of the two “sides” of the path perfected by 
bodhisattvas en route to buddhahood. Here, upaya 
refers to nearly any religious method not related di¬ 
rectly to wisdom, and so includes the perfections of 
generosity, morality, patience, and effort; the practice 
of multifarious ritual and meditative techniques; and, 
above all, the development of the compassionately- 
motivated aspiration to achieve enlightenment for the 
sake of all beings (bodhicitta). As perfecting wisdom 
or gnosis leads to attainment of a buddha’s dharma- 
kaya, the perfection of method results in the two 
“form bodies” that manifest for the sake of beings, the 
sambhogakaya and nirmdnakaya. In some tantric tra¬ 
ditions, where one “takes the result as path,” wisdom 
and method were practiced simultaneously, for exam¬ 
ple as an cognition of emptiness appearing as a deity, 
or as a gnosis that sees emptiness while experiencing 
great bliss. 

In Mahayana ethics, skillful means generally refers to 
compassionately motivated activity that benefits others, 
and corresponds well with traditional Buddhist moral¬ 
ity. Certain texts suggest, however, that an advanced 
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bodhisattva or buddha not only may, but must, break 
conventional precepts (including monastic vows) if 
doing so will be beneficial. Thus, sex, violence, lying, 
and stealing are sometimes claimed to be permissible. 
This “situational” ethic leaves moral decision making 
less rule-bound and more flexible, and defines virtue 
in terms of motive rather than conduct, thereby hint¬ 
ing at relativism and complicating judgments regard¬ 
ing one’s own or others’ behavior. Nevertheless, it was 
widely influential throughout the Mahayana world, 
where it was used to justify a range of actions, includ¬ 
ing trends toward laicization, particular political and 
military policies, erotic and terrifying elements in 
Tantra, and the behavior of spiritual masters. Espe¬ 
cially in tantric and Chan traditions, training some¬ 
times contravened standard morality and disciples 
were advanced using unorthodox techniques that 
sometimes included violence. 

In contemporary Buddhism, upaya remains a crucial 
concept, helping to shape ongoing debates about how 
the dharma is to be expressed and transmitted, what 
range of practices is appropriate for Buddhists, how eth¬ 
ical decisions are to be made and judged, where WAR 
and politics fit into Buddhism, and what constitutes 
proper behavior by teachers toward their disciples. 

See also: Paramita (Perfection); Prajna (Wisdom) 
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USURY 

Money lending is one of many business ventures prac¬ 
ticed by Buddhist monks. Although commercial activi¬ 


ties are not usually associated with Buddhism, from the 
inception of Buddhist communities as landowners to 
restaurants run by American Zen communities, monas¬ 
teries have long been involved in a wide variety of eco¬ 
nomic enterprises. Because Buddhism identifies desire, 
rather than the objects of desire, as a source of suffer¬ 
ing, wealth per se is not condemned; on the contrary, 
the proper use and enjoyment of wealth is encouraged. 
Commercial operations within the monastery also re¬ 
flect Buddhism’s origins in the urban, mercantile cen¬ 
ters of ancient India and in the systems of exchange, 
trade, and commerce, as well as the legal status of prop¬ 
erty and ownership, that developed there. The spread 
of Buddhism along trade routes meant that Buddhism 
and commerce traveled hand-in-hand. In China, for ex¬ 
ample, the innovation of lending banks was introduced 
by Buddhists traveling from India. The material needs 
of Buddhist devotional practice also encouraged the de¬ 
velopment of various crafts and guilds, as well as con¬ 
struction, agriculture, and other technologies. 

Capital resources were provided by a model of the 
pure gift in which the laity contributed material goods 
to the monastic community ( dana ) in return for reli¬ 
gious merit ( punya ) that would enable better circum¬ 
stances in future rebirths. As the wandering community 
of Buddhist renunciants quickly came to live the set¬ 
tled life of the vihara (monastery), monastic regulations 
began to allow the accumulation of donations beyond 
the immediate needs of the community. Some com¬ 
munities permitted such surplus to be used to endow 
funds that would generate interest for the purchase of 
clothing, food, and other community needs, or even for 
reinvestment. Because the funds generated interest 
and the principal investment was not depleted, they 
were called “inexhaustible” or “permanent” goods 
( aksayanivl ; Chinese, wujinzai). With the lands, serfs, 
livestock, grains, oil, cloth, gold, and silver thus ac¬ 
quired, renunciant communities were able to under¬ 
take a great variety of investment and commercial 
ventures. Later Chinese pilgrims reported that Indian 
monks supported themselves primarily by their land 
holdings and interest-bearing investments, rather than 
by daily rounds of alms seeking. 

Lending at interest was one such practice. The as¬ 
sets lent from the inexhaustible goods could be com¬ 
modities such as cloth, food, oils, seed, and other 
goods donated to the monastery. The lendable assets 
may also have included monies generated from land 
rents, commercial activities, and investments. The 
precepts of the various Indian schools give permis¬ 
sion and rudimentary procedures for these lending 
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practices. The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya (Monastic 
Code of the Mulasarvastivada [Group that Teaches that 
All Exists]), for example, gives specific instructions for 
lending the inexhaustible goods of the monastery, in¬ 
cluding details on the amount of collateral required 
(double the value of the loan), the form of the con¬ 
tract, the number of witnesses and guarantors needed, 
provisions for property seizure in the event of forfei¬ 
ture, and other contractual details. The interest col¬ 
lected from monetary loans varied from as little as 
nothing to as high as 100 percent of the principal, but 
typically 50 percent of the principal was charged. 

Although interest rates were frequently usurious, 
Buddhist monasteries were often the only source of 
large amounts of capital, so they performed an im¬ 
portant and necessary social function that peasants, 
merchants, the gentry, and even monks took advan¬ 
tage of. At the same time, however, the vast wealth of 
the monasteries put them into competition for revenue 
with the state, so Buddhist economic enterprises were 
often attacked as corrupt and fraudulent. This was par¬ 
ticularly true in China, where charges of financial im¬ 
propriety were frequently raised during periods of 
imperial suppression of Buddhism. 

The commercial activities of monasteries were not 
conducted solely for the purpose of economic gain— 
charitable lending and other social welfare institutions 
also developed. In China, for example, the Sanjie jiao 
(Three Stages school; late sixth-early eighth cen¬ 
turies), which operated several famous “Inexhaustible 
Storehouses,” combined rules that provided for the en¬ 
dowment of inexhaustible funds with teachings from 
the Huayan (Flower Garland) and Vimalakirti sutras 
about the bodhisattva’s inexhaustible storehouse of 
compassion for living beings. Their Inexhaustible 
Storehouse at the Huadu Monastery in Chang’an re¬ 
ceived donations from the faithful that were then lent 


out free of interest to the poor and needy of the em¬ 
pire. Because the goods of the storehouse were “inex¬ 
haustible,” the donor acquired inexhaustible merit. 
This type of social welfare program was also seen in 
the development of pawnshops, another type of lend¬ 
ing operation run by Buddhist monasteries. 

Although in modern times many of the commercial 
ventures of Buddhist monasteries have been taken over 
by secular enterprise, the scope of Buddhist economic 
activities remains wide, and includes mutual-aid soci¬ 
eties and cooperative banks, as well as modern forms of 
investment like credit cards and nonprofit corporations. 

See also: China; Economics; India; Monasticism 
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VAJRAYANA 

Vajrayana is an umbrella designation that denotes the 
final form of Buddhism to evolve in India; this term 
first comes into evidence in the eighth century. The 
Vajrayana is often taken to be identical with Man- 
trayana or Guhyamantrayana, the vehicle of secret 
spells or incantations. In a very general sense, Vaj¬ 
rayana means the vehicle ( yana ) of the thunderbolt or 
of the adamantine scepter ( vajra ), although the desig¬ 
nation of the male member as the vajra sometimes 
caused the Vajrayana to be interpreted as the erotic ve¬ 
hicle, wherein sensuality may be employed for libera¬ 
tion. The modern attempt to proliferate terms with 
-yana as a final element —(e.g., Kalacakrayana, Saha- 
jayana, etc.) —is in error and none of these inauthen¬ 
tic neologisms appears in the literature. The Vajrayana 
scriptures are the TANTRAS, and they with their com¬ 
mentaries present several different strategies to discuss 
the theoretical nature of this latest vehicle: Vajrayana 
as a subset of the Mahayana, Vajrayana as the 
fruitional or advanced vehicle, and Vajrayana as the 
third discipline of the sorcerer. Each of these will be 
considered in order. 

Mahayana subset 

According to this schematism, normative Indian Ma¬ 
hayana revealed two distinct ways (naya): the method 
of the perfections ( paramitanaya ) and the method of 
mantras (mantranaya). The former consists of the 
standard six or ten paramita (perfections) of the Ma¬ 
hayana and requires three incalculable eons to achieve 
the condition of buddhahood—the highest perfect 
awakening at the tenth or eleventh stage of the Ma- 
hayanist path. The method of mantras, however, is said 


to confer this state in a single lifetime: buddhahood in 
this very body, as the literature affirms. This acceler¬ 
ated progress is possible because of the very powerful 
techniques associated with the use of mantras, so that 
the activity of the yogin’s entire body, speech, and 
mind are employed in the process. Thus, the yogin vi¬ 
sualizes BUDDHAS, BODHISATTVAS, Or esoteric DIVINI¬ 
TIES either before him or identical to himself, recites 
mantras associated with such figures, and employs 
breathing techniques and other forms of physical yoga 
to accelerate the process of identification. Those fol¬ 
lowing the esoteric path often maintain that the dif¬ 
ference between the methods of perfection and the 
methods of mantras stems from their respective atti¬ 
tudes toward defilement. Whereas the method of per¬ 
fections requires the elimination of defilement, in the 
method of mantras none of the physical or psycho¬ 
logical functions are abandoned, but they are trans¬ 
formed into forms of the gnosis of awakening. In this 
light, the method of mantras was considered an easy 
path, without the difficulties inherent in the method 
of perfections. Similarly, the Vajrayana was sometimes 
said to be preached as a response to the needs of those 
with inferior ability, who could not renounce the world 
but had to maintain a householder’s position. How¬ 
ever, as a subset of the Mahayana, a follower of the 
method of mantras is also expected to adhere to the 
vows of the bodhisattva, to practice the perfections as 
well and to operate on a continuum with the decorum 
expected of the bodhisattva. 

Fruitional vehicle 

The Vajrayana may also be called the fruitional vehi¬ 
cle (phalayana), with the Mahayana classified as the 
causal vehicle ( hetuyana ). In this schematism, the 
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Mahayana is a prelude to the Vajrayana, for the latter 
is an advanced practice. Accordingly, one of the more 
important of the tantric scriptures, the Guhyasamaja 
Tantra, proclaims that the reason it had not been 
preached before was that there were no beings suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to hear it. It became revealed in the 
world once bodhisattvas with advanced practice arose 
to receive it. This means that the Vajrayana is not just 
another, albeit faster, method but is inherently supe¬ 
rior to normative Mahayana and not to be revealed to 
those of inferior faculties. In this way, the awakening 
conferred by the Vajrayana was also different, for while 
the Mahayana led to the tenth or eleventh stage of the 
bodhisattva path, the citadel of the Eternal Buddha Va- 
jradhara was said to be on the thirteenth stage, far ad¬ 
vanced over the Mahayanist idea of buddhahood. 

The sorcerer's discipline 

As the sorcerer’s discipline ( vidyadharasamvara ), 
the Vajrayana is laid out on a hierarchy of practice. 
The neophyte begins with the monastic discipline 
(pratimoksasamvara ), which may be formally that of 
the monk or of the devout layman ( upasaka ) who has 
taken refuge and the five vows of the laity. Con¬ 
comitantly, the views of the abhidharma and Sau- 
trantika school may be studied. Once this practice 
is correctly established, then the practitioner may take 
the precepts of the bodhisattva ( bodhisattvasamvara ) 
and study the views of the Yogacara school and 
Madhyamaka school. Finally, the precepts of the 
sorcerer may be taken through the rite of initiation, 
and they qualify the yogin to become the universal 
conqueror of the sorcerers ( vidyadharacakravartin ) so 
long as the precepts are scrupulously maintained. 
There are different lists of the precepts for the sor¬ 
cerer’s discipline, but the two most frequently en¬ 
countered are vows to guard against the fourteen root 
transgressions: 

1. Contempt for the teacher. 

2. Transgressing the message of the Tathagata. 

3. Anger at members of the feast family. 

4. Abandoning loving kindness. 

5. Rejecting the thought of awakening. 

6. Abusing the three vehicles. 

7. Revealing secrets to unprepared people. 

8. Disparaging the victor’s body of instruction. 

9. Doubt about the pure-natured dharma. 


10. (Improper) love or dispassion toward evil peo¬ 
ple. 

11. Imposition of other than nonduality upon real¬ 
ity. 

12. Disparaging those with faith. 

13. Not relying on the sacraments and vows. 

14. Disparaging insight-filled women. 

and the eight gross transgressions: 

1. Seeking to take a consort who is without sacra¬ 
mental preparation. 

2. Relying on unauthorized sacraments. 

3. Arguing in the tantric feast. 

4. Showing the secret dharma. 

5. Teaching another dharma to those of faith, caus¬ 
ing confusion. 

6. Staying with sravakas for seven days. 

7. Claiming the status of a mantrin without suffi¬ 
cient realization. 

8. Teaching secrets to the unprepared. 

The sorcerer’s precepts were considered superior 
to those of the monk and bodhisattva, so that they took 
precedence in a hierarchy of value. If a yogin deter¬ 
mined that observance of the sorcerer’s precepts re¬ 
quired the abandonment of one of the others, then 
some authorities considered this to be without fault, 
and many of the siddha hagiographies feature instances 
of exactly this behavior. Like other issues, though, this 
position was disputed, and much effort was expended 
by commentators to arrive at resolution of these prob¬ 
lems. This question had a social component, for if the 
householder siddha was superior to the monk, then the 
latter should bow to him, despite the fact that pros¬ 
trating before any layman is a clear violation of the 
monastic precepts. 

The above analyses of the Vajrayana reveal much 
inconsistency and a variety of opinions, which is not 
surprising for a complex and multifaceted system con¬ 
tinuing to evolve over several centuries. As a result, 
among the many controversies that stirred discussion 
and polemical debate was whether the buddhahood of 
the Mahayana and the buddhahood of the Vajrayana 
were in fact the same, or whether the latter was supe¬ 
rior, with many subtle alternatives expressed. The re- 
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lationship between practices and vehicles continued to 
be problematic so that as new practices arose, their pre¬ 
cise placement and the shifting theoretical dynamic be¬ 
tween the vehicles were extended topics of discussion. 
Particularly in Tibet, there tended to be a proliferation 
of vehicles, so that genres of literature came to repre¬ 
sent new vehicles in the pages of some authors, al¬ 
though this was decidedly a minority opinion, found 
especially among the Rnying ma (Nyingma). 

See also: Tantra 
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VAMSA 

The Pali word vamsa literally refers to “lineage” or 
“bamboo,” but it acquired the technical meaning of a 
“chronicle” early in the first millennium C.E. among 
Theravada Buddhists on the island of Sri Lanka. 
While many historical texts authored by Theravada 
Buddhists in the ancient and medieval periods include 
the word vamsa in their titles, not all narrative accounts 
of the past are referred to in this way, nor do all vamsas 
share the same style and content. The Mahdvamsa 
(Great Chronicle) is arguably the best-known vamsa in 
modern times, yet its open-ended narrative, which has 
been periodically extended since the fifth century c.E., 
deviates from many other Theravada vamsas whose 
narratives follow a discernible plot and reach a point 
of closure. 


Modern scholars deduce that the vamsa genre of 
Buddhist literature grew out of ancient commentaries 
written on the Pali CANON. The Theravada tradition 
holds that these commentaries were brought to Sri 
Lanka by a monk named Mahinda in the third century 
B.C.E. Within a few centuries, excerpts dealing with the 
history of Buddhism in India and the events sur¬ 
rounding its establishment in Lanka were crafted into 
independent vamsas that recount events connected 
with the life of the Buddha and the historical instanti¬ 
ation of his teaching ( sasana; Pali, sasana). While Pali 
vamsas appear well-suited to legitimate monastic lin¬ 
eages and inspire devotion in Buddhist communities, 
European scholars in the nineteenth and early twenti¬ 
eth centuries valued these texts for their detailed and 
fairly reliable accounts of South and Southeast Asian 
history. Still, many scholars point out that these texts 
mix historical facts with legendary embellishments. 

Theravada vamsas typically convey information 
about the life and death of the Buddha, the transmis¬ 
sion of the dharma, and the establishment of the 
sangha (community of monks) and relics in other 
lands. Pious and sometimes heroic kings such as 
Dutthagamanl (161-137 b.c.e.) in Sri Lanka and 
Tilakapanattu (1495-1525 C.E.) in Thailand are regu¬ 
larly extolled, suggesting that the vamsas also provided 
images of virtuous and powerful Buddhist kings for 
later individuals to emulate. The oldest extant vamsas, 
the Mahdvamsa and its fourth-century predecessor the 
Dlpavamsa (Chronicle of the Island), recount the es¬ 
tablishment of Buddhism in Sri Lanka. Other Sri 
Lankan vamsas written between the tenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, such as the Mahdbodhivamsa ( Chron¬ 
icle of the Bodhi Tree) and the Thupavamsa (Chronicle 
of the Relic Shrine), often focus their narratives on 
particular relics of the Buddha that were purportedly 
brought from India and enshrined in Sri Lanka. The 
Anagatavamsa (Chronicle of the Future Buddha) is dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that it narrates future events 
connected with the coming of the next Buddha Mai- 
treya (Pali, Metteyya). Several of these vamsas were 
subsequently translated into a literary form of the ver¬ 
nacular Sinhala language, and their narratives were 
often substantially revised in the process. 

The vamsa genre was passed along from Sri Lanka 
to the Buddhist lands of Southeast Asia, fulfilling 
many similar functions in legitimating Theravada 
monastic lineages, deepening piety, and extolling 
kings. The sixteenth-century Pali chronicle titled 
Jinakalamdll (Sheaf of Garlands of the Epochs of 
the Conqueror) details some of the historical events 
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associated with the establishment of Theravada 
Buddhism in Thailand. In Burma (Myanmar), the 
nineteenth-century Sasanavamsa (Chronicle of the 
Dispensation) performs an analogous role, connect¬ 
ing Burmese Buddhist traditions with those found in 
India and Sri Lanka from an earlier age. 

See also: History; Sinhala, Buddhist Literature in 
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VASUBANDHU 

While there is much disagreement concerning Va¬ 
subandhu’s exact dates, most scholars agree that he 
lived sometime between the mid-fourth and mid-fifth 
centuries. Born in Purusapura (present-day Peshawar, 
Pakistan) to the same mother as his half-brother 
Asanga, the putative founder of the Yogacara 
SCHOOL, Vasubandhu left his Brahman upbringing to 
join the Vaibhasika Buddhists in their Kashmiri 
stronghold. While there he brilliantly and compre¬ 
hensively summarized Vaibhasika doctrines in a 
roughly seven-hundred-stanza verse text entitled Ab- 
hidharmakosa (Treasury of Abhidharma). The prose 
autocommentary, Abhidharmakosabhasya, that he 
wrote for these verses demonstrates his intellectual 
restlessness and growing dissatisfaction with 
Vaibhasika teachings as it critiques numerous Vaib¬ 
hasika positions while siding with the positions of 
other Buddhist groups, most notably the Sautran- 
tika. Vasubandhu eventually abandoned the teachings 


of the MAINSTREAM BUDDHIST SCHOOLS for MA- 
hayana, and he became a Yogacara adept under 
Asanga’s influence. 

Vasubandhu’s literary output was prodigious, and 
his works have had a deep impact on subsequent Bud¬ 
dhist developments. The Abhidharmakosabhasya con¬ 
tinues to receive serious study by East Asian, Tibetan, 
and modern Western scholars, all of whom treat it as 
a major sourcebook for medieval Indian Buddhist doc¬ 
trinal positions and terminology. Texts written during 
Vasubandhu’s transitional period include Karmasid- 
dhiprakarana (Investigation Establishing [the Correct 
Understanding ] of Karma), Vadavidhi (Debate Meth¬ 
ods), and the Pancaskandhaprakarana (Investigation of 
the Five Aggregates). Vasubandhu’s Yogacara texts in¬ 
clude the Vimsatika (Twenty Verses), the Trimsika (Thirty 
Verses), a crucial commentary on Maitreya-Asanga’s 
Madhyantavibhaga (Madhyantavibhagabhasya), and a 
commentary on Asanga’s Mahayanasamgraha. In addi¬ 
tion, he is credited with commentaries on several Ma- 
hayana sutras, including the Diamond Sutra, the 
Nirvana Sutra, the Mahjusn Sutra, Dasabhumika-sutra 
(Ten Stages Sutra), and the Lotus Sutra (Saddharma- 
pundarIka-sutra). The latter two commentaries were 
especially influential in East Asian Buddhism. 
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VIDYADHARA 

Vidyadhara (Pali, vijjadhara; possessor of magical 
power) is a master of esoteric knowledge, a magician 
or sorcerer. In Indian Buddhist and Hindu sources the 
vidyadhara is depicted as a human or supernatural be¬ 
ing who, by means of various occult sciences, develops 
the ability to perform marvelous feats like flying 
through the air, transmuting base metals into gold, be- 
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coming impervious to weapons, and so on. In the Ma¬ 
hayana tantric tradition of Bengal, the term vidyadhara 
became a synonym for the mahasiddha or “great 
accomplished one,” a tantric master who attains liber¬ 
ation as an immortal wonder worker. Classically eighty- 
four in number, mahasiddhas either ascend alive to the 
paradise of the dakinIs or remain among humans un¬ 
til the advent of the Future Buddha Maitreya (Pali, 
Metteyya). From either abode, mahasiddhas continu¬ 
ously protect the Buddha’s religion and instruct wor¬ 
thy disciples in their liberating mysteries. 

A similar tradition from Southeast Asia is the eso¬ 
teric weikza cult of Burma (Myanmar). The Burmese 
weikza or weikza-do (from Pali vijjadhara) is a kind of 
semi-immortal sorcerer committed to the protection 
of Buddhism and destined to remain alive until the 
coming of Metteyya. Possessed of an incorruptible 
body, the weikza teaches human disciples how to 
attain magical power and extraordinarily long life 
through such means as the recitation of spells, the cast¬ 
ing of runes, and alchemy. It is a premise of the sys¬ 
tem that these techniques depend for the efficacy on a 
simultaneous mastery of meditative trance ( dhyana ; 
Pali, jhana). While almost certainly descended from 
the tantric tradition of Bengal, the weikza cult has long 
been domesticated to the dominant worldview of 
Burmese Theravada Buddhism and no longer retains 
any overt Mahayana elements. 
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VIETNAM 

Although both Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism 
exist in Vietnam, the kind of Buddhism that is most 
influential and most widely practiced by the majority 
of Vietnamese Buddhists is Sinitic Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. Indian and Chinese scholastic traditions have 
had little if any impact, while Chinese Chan and Pure 
Land are the only major schools that provide philo¬ 
sophical and religious foundations for the ideas and 
practices of Buddhism in Vietnam. Incorporation of 
popular religions and Vietnam’s political involvement 


with China and France were also instrumental in shap¬ 
ing certain characteristics of Vietnamese Buddhism. 

History 

From the beginning to independence. Evidence in¬ 
dicates that Buddhism had come to Jiaozhou (as Viet¬ 
nam, a Chinese protectorate, was then called) by the 
second century of the common era. Scattered hints in 
Chinese history inform us that Buddhism in Jiaozhou 
was consistent with the cultural and religious influ¬ 
ences to which the religion was exposed in the first mil¬ 
lennium c.e. The presence and activities of figures such 
as Mou Bo (second century c.e.) and Kang Senghui 
(third century c.e.) were indicative of the integration 
of Jiaozhou into the cosmopolitan Buddhist world of 
the time. 

By the late sixth century C.E., Buddhism was already 
a part of the cultural and religious life of many people 
in Jiaozhou. Monks from various parts of Asia were 
regular visitors to Jiaozhou, and they contributed to 
Buddhist studies and activities there. They also in¬ 
spired native monks to go on pilgrimage to India or 
China to study the dharma. Little record of Buddhism 
in Vietnam during the Tang period (618-907) remains, 
but there are hints of a continuing pattern of links be¬ 
tween Vietnam and other parts of the Buddhist world: 
visits to China by monks from Vietnam, or Chinese 
and Central Asian monks who stopped in Jiaozhou on 
their way to India. In addition, monks from Jiaozhou 
who made prolonged stays in China and India were 
well versed in Sanskrit and they assisted Indian and 
Central Asian monks in translation work. 

Early Vietnamese dynasties (968-1010). By the 

time Vietnam gained independence from Chinese po¬ 
litical hegemony in the tenth century, Buddhism had 
existed in Vietnam for nearly a millennium. The early 
Vietnamese dynasties found in the Buddhist clergy a 
cultural force that could assist them with their politi¬ 
cal agenda. The founder of the Dinh dynasty (968-980) 
instituted a system of hierarchical ranks for court of¬ 
ficials, Buddhists monks, and Daoist priests. This in¬ 
dicates that Buddhist monks already held a recognized 
place in the social and cultural order of Vietnamese 
life, requiring the Dinh dynasty to integrate Buddhism 
into the structure of the state. 

Ly dynasty (1010-1225). The Ly kings continued 
to draw support from Buddhism, and in return they 
patronized Buddhism on a large scale. Eminent monks 
served at court and exerted great influence in political 
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Monks dry rice at the Bat Temple at Soc Trang in the Mekong Delta, Vietnam, 1994. © Steve Raymer/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 


matters. The Ly kings also sent envoys to China to 
bring back Buddhist texts so that copies could be made 
and placed in the major monasteries. Some Chan clas¬ 
sics, particularly those of the chuandeng lu (transmis¬ 
sion of the lamp) and yulu (recorded sayings) genres, 
found their way to Vietnam and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of learned monks. In brief, under the Ly, Chan 
became an integral part of the Vietnamese Buddhist 
worldview. 

Tran dynasty (1225-1400). Under the Tran, Chan 
learning became more established with the arrival of 
Chinese Chan monks and literature. Starting from 
around the end of the Ly period, a number of Chinese 
Chan monks belonging to the Linji and Caodong 
schools came to Vietnam to spread Buddhism. Among 
their disciples were members of the Tran aristocracy, 
including the kings themselves. The True Lam Thien 
(Chan) School, the first Vietnamese Chan Buddhist 
school, was founded by Tran Nhan Tong (1258-1309), 
the third king of the Tran dynasty. Unfortunately, only 
fragments of writings by the first three patriarchs of 
this school are extant. Through these writings we can 


see that True Lam Thien modeled itself on Chinese pa¬ 
triarchal Chan. The most extensive Buddhist writing 
from the Tran is the Khoa Hu’ Luc (Instructions on 
Emptiness) composed by Tran Thai Tong (1218-1277), 
the founder of the Tran dynasty. The Khoa Hu Luc was 
the first collection of prose works on Buddhism in 
Vietnam. It includes essays written in different literary 
styles on a variety of subjects on Buddhist teachings 
and practices. 

The most important accomplishment for Buddhism 
under the Tran was the composition of the Thien Uyen 
Tap Anh (Outstanding Figures of the Chan Community) 
by an unknown author around the mid-fourteenth 
century. The author of the Thien Uyen portrays Viet¬ 
namese Buddhism as the offshoot of Chinese Chan, an 
approach that left indelible traces on subsequent gen¬ 
erations of historians of Vietnamese Buddhism. 

The (later) Ly dynasty and the Northern-Southern 
dynasties (1428-1802). The advent of the Ly dy¬ 
nasty (1428-1527) marked a resurgence of Confu¬ 
cianism and the waning of Buddhist fortunes. Under 
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the Ly and Tran, civil service examinations based on 
the Chinese classics were given to select men who were 
chosen to serve at court. This created a Confucian in¬ 
telligentsia who became extremely influential and ri¬ 
valed the influences of Buddhist monks. The Ly kings 
were ardent supporters of Confucianism and they 
passed restrictive measures on Buddhism, but they 
continued to support popular Buddhist activities. The 
period of the Northern/Southern division (1528— 
1802) was one of political turmoil, but Thien Bud¬ 
dhism was not idle during this period, and there were 
efforts to revive True Lam Thien. Chinese Linji and 
Caodong monks also came to Vietnam to teach, and 
several new Thien schools were founded. The most in¬ 
fluential were the two Linji sects: the Nguyen Thien 
and the Lieu Quan in the south. 

Nguyen dynasty (1802-1945). The Nguyln kings 
considered Confucianism to be a useful force in their 
efforts to centralize power, and there was an attempt 
to depoliticize Buddhism because it was considered 
detrimental to the Confucian hierarchy. Although the 
majority of court officials were Confucian and were 
averse to Buddhism, Buddhism was still appealing to 
aristocratic women and did not lose its grip on the 
masses. Buddhism also exerted great influence on some 
of the most eminent literati of the time, and the 
Nguyen was a period of ardent Buddhist scholarly ac¬ 
tivity. However, the contributions of eminent monks 
of this period consisted mostly in compiling, editing, 
and publishing texts. 

The French period. Vietnam was under French rule 
from 1883 to 1945, and French dominion presented 
new pressures for the Vietnamese Buddhists. Under 
foreign rule, Vietnamese Buddhists felt the need to cre¬ 
ate a more socially and politically engaged Buddhism. 
Many eminent monks were ardent patriots and lead¬ 
ers of insurgent movements; intellectual Vietnamese 
Buddhists were inspired by reformed movements in 
other East Asian countries in the 1920s and, in par¬ 
ticular, by the Chinese monk Taixu (1890-1947). 
Buddhist magazines and periodicals in colloquial Viet¬ 
namese (quoc ngit ) began to appear with a view to ad¬ 
dressing political and social issues. 

During the 1930s three new associations of Buddhist 
studies were established in the three parts of Vietnam. 
All were guided and supported by learned clergy and 
laypeople with exposure to Western culture. There 
were attempts at consolidating the three associations 
into a unified sangha, but the efforts were hindered 


by the repressive policy of the French and a lack of 
communication. 

Postcolonial struggle. When Emperor Bao Dai 
(1913-1997) assumed the role of head of state of South 
Vietnam he signed Decree No. 10, which followed the 
French policy of relegating all religions to the status of 
“public associations,” with the exception of Catholic 
and Protestant missions. On assuming power in 1955, 
Ngo Dinh Diem (1901-1963) retained Decree No. 10. 
In 1957 Diem also eliminated the Buddha’s birthday 
(Vesak) from the list of official holidays. 

Diem’s policy toward Buddhism led to many Bud¬ 
dhist resistance movements during the 1960s, which 
ultimately resulted in the overthrow of his government 
and inspired a Buddhist revival. The Vietnamese Uni¬ 
fied Buddhist Church was founded in South Vietnam, 
Van Hanh University, the first Buddhist university, 
was established in Saigon, and eminent monks such as 
Thich Tri Quang and Thich Tam Chau became house¬ 
hold names. A charismatic young monk with an Amer¬ 
ican education, Thich Nhat Hanh (1926- ), the 
founder of School of Youth for Social Service at Van 
Hanh University, became an overnight celebrity. How¬ 
ever, due to inexperience on the part of the monks, di¬ 
vision among the leadership, and a lack of a capable 
lay elite class, Vietnamese Buddhists failed to seize a 
rare opportunity to reform and explore the potential 
of Buddhist culture in their country. 

From 1975 to the beginning of the twenty-first 
century. Vietnamese refugees began migrating to Eu¬ 
rope and North America in 1975 in the aftermath of 
the fall of South Vietnam. In a relatively short time 
many temples were built as part of the emigrants’ ef¬ 
forts to preserve their Vietnamese way of life. Buddhist 
practices at most such temples continued the patterns 
the patrons had followed in Vietnam. However, there 
has been a renewed interest in Thien in the West, in¬ 
spired by the popularity of Nhat Hanh. Some eminent 
Thien teachers such as Thich Thanh Tit have been in¬ 
vited to the United States to give instructions on Chan 
meditation. 

Practice 

Little change or sectarian development has taken place 
in the practice of Vietnamese Buddhists since medieval 
times. This is probably due to the limited repertoire of 
Buddhist literature to which the tradition has been ex¬ 
posed. In brief, Vietnamese Buddhism is basically non¬ 
sectarian, and most Vietnamese Buddhists—cleric and 
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A monk sounds a bell at a Buddhist temple at My The in the 
Mekong Delta area of Vietnam. ©Tim Page/Corbis. Reproduced 
by permission. 

lay—regardless of their intellectual disparities, practice 
a composite form of Buddhism that runs the gamut of 
popular Buddhist practices in other East Asian coun¬ 
tries. Although most clergy and educated lay Buddhists 
maintain that Vietnamese Buddhism is predominantly 
Chan with elements of Pure Land and tantra, Chan 
elements actually figure very little, if at all, in the prac¬ 
tice of most Vietnamese Buddhists. 

Vietnamese Buddhist practices can be conveniently 
outlined under two major headings: those that are lim¬ 
ited to the clergy and those that involve lay participa¬ 
tion. The first group of practices includes ritual 
ordinations, religious disciplines, monastic rituals, ac¬ 
cession ceremonies, and summer retreats. The second 
group consists of religious observances and rituals that 
occur on a regular or occasional basis. 

Occasional observances include celebrating the via 
day of buddhas and bodhisattvas (i.e., their birthday 
or awakening day) and commemorative rituals relat¬ 
ing to Sakyamuni Buddha (his birthday, his enlight¬ 


enment, and his decease), taking the Bodhisattva pre¬ 
cepts, taking the eight precepts (bat quan trai), partic¬ 
ipating in prayer services for peace (can an) and for 
rebirth in Amitabha’s Pure Land (cdu sieu), engaging 
in repentance, and freeing captured animals. Among 
these practices, praying for peace for the country and 
the world can be an individual or communal act. Re¬ 
pentance is a liturgy that takes place in the evening 
twice a month at the full moon and new moon. It con¬ 
sists of, among other things, the recitation of the names 
of 108 buddhas and bowing each time a buddha’s name 
is recited. Freeing captured animals [phdng sink) is one 
of the ways to accumulate merit ( phu’d'c ), an essential 
element of Vietnamese Buddhist practice. It is fair to 
say that most Vietnamese Buddhists are more con¬ 
cerned with accumulating merit than with cultivating 
wisdom. The most common forms of merit-making 
are contributing to the printing of Buddhist books, to 
the building and upkeep of temples, and to the sup¬ 
port of monks and nuns. 

Also included in this category of special practices 
are ceremonies and festivals that incorporate elements 
of folk beliefs, such as the New Year festival (Tet) and 
the Ullambana festival celebrating filial piety and 
commemorating past ancestors. These festivals and 
various death rituals involve the widest participation 
of the populace, including those who are only nomi¬ 
nal Buddhists. 

The most essential regular practice is daily chanting, 
which consists of three intervals of service performed 
at dawn, noon, and dusk. This practice includes chant¬ 
ing sutras, reciting mantras and dharanis and bud¬ 
dhas’ names, and circumambulation. A number of the 
principal Mahayana sutras have been translated into 
Vietnamese, but not every sutra is chanted. In most 
cases, only devotional sutras or chapters from them are 
chanted. The three most chanted sutras are the Heart 
Sutra, Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), 
and Amitabha Sutra. 

Meditation is also an integral part of the Buddhist 
program of practice in Vietnam, and tends to include 
sitting quietly contemplating the magnificence of 
Amitabha Buddha’s Pure Land or mentally reciting the 
names of buddhas and bodhisattvas. Most monks, 
nuns, and a number of laypeople sit in meditation oc¬ 
casionally, only a few regularly, but not every Viet¬ 
namese monastic is an adept in meditation. 

See also: Chan School; Festivals and Calendrical Ritu¬ 
als; Ghost Festival; Merit and Merit-Making; Pure 
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Land Buddhism; Southeast Asia, Buddhist Art in; 

Vietnamese, Buddhist Influences on Literature in 
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VIETNAMESE, BUDDHIST INFLUENCES 
ON LITERATURE IN 

Vietnam was ruled by the Chinese from 111 b.c.e. to 
the tenth century C.E. As a result, classical Chinese was 
the official language of Vietnam until around the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century. During the Tran dynasty 
(1225-1400) in medieval Vietnam there were sporadic 
efforts to create a system of demotic script (Nom) to 
be used for transcribing vernacular Vietnamese. How¬ 
ever, this script was based on Chinese radicals and pho¬ 
netics and required fluency in classical Chinese, so it 
was never able to replace classical Chinese. 


Vietnam came into contact with European coun¬ 
tries, particularly France, in the seventeenth century. 
Within three centuries, and after various modifica¬ 
tions, Vietnamese was written exclusively in the Ro¬ 
man alphabet, partly as a result of the work of Catholic 
missionaries. This romanized Vietnamese was referred 
to as quoc rigii (national language) and it became the 
official language of the country in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

From the thirteenth century C.E., when the first 
Buddhist writings were composed, to the early twen¬ 
tieth century, most Buddhist literature in Vietnam was 
in classical Chinese, although a number of texts con¬ 
tain chapters, glosses, or afterwords in Nom. There 
were also some writings entirely in Nom, but these 
works did not gain as wide a circulation as those writ¬ 
ten in Chinese. 

Magazines and newspapers in quoc ngit were first 
published in Vietnam as early as 1865, but most of 
these early quoc ngtt periodicals were published by the 
government and advanced particular political and pro- 
pagandistic agendas. Buddhist literature in quoc ngii 
did not appear until the 1920s; it was inspired by mo¬ 
tivations to modernize Buddhism and to make it more 
appealing to the general populace. It was a time when 
classical Chinese studies was on the wane and educated 
Vietnamese Buddhists, both clerical and lay, believed 
that the use of quoc ngd would help people through 
the transitional period. 

Magazines and periodicals 

The Phap Am ( Sounds of Dharma) and Phat Hoa 
Thanh Nien (Buddhist Teachings for the Youth) were 
the first two Buddhist magazines published in quoc 
ngu in the 1920s. In the 1930s, three more magazines, 
the Tit Bi Am ( Sounds of Compassion), the Vien Am 
(Sounds of Perfection), and the Duoc Tue (Torch of Wis¬ 
dom), were launched by the three associations of Bud¬ 
dhist STUDIES in Saigon, Hue, and Hanoi, the major 
cities in the three parts of Vietnam. The articles in these 
magazines covered topics beyond the boundary of 
Buddhist doctrines and practices to address issues such 
as Buddhism and society, Buddhism and science, and 
Buddhism and modernization. This pattern continued 
in subsequent decades and reached a high point 
between 1954 and 1975. For example, Tu’ Tu'o’ng 
( Thought), a journal published by Van Hanh Buddhist 
University in Saigon in the late 1960s, was a pioneer¬ 
ing effort in the comparative studies of Buddhism and 
continental philosophy. 
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Books 

Vernacular Buddhist literature in the form of books 
can be divided into two categories: books on a variety 
of topics on Buddhism and translations, mostly from 
Chinese, of Buddhist texts. Around 1932 in Saigon, 
the lay Buddhist scholar Doan Trung Con founded a 
publishing house named Phat Hoc Tung Thu’ ( Bud¬ 
dhist Publications), which published a number of 
books covering a wide range of Buddhist topics. In 
1940 the Phat Hoc Tung Thu’ began publishing books 
aimed at a young audience. Some of the most prolific 
authors in this period, such as the monk Thien Chieu, 
aimed at explaining Buddhism from a modern per¬ 
spective to a new generation of intellectuals with a 
Western education. In sum, the majority of Viet¬ 
namese books on Buddhism were written with a view 
to making Buddhism accessible to the general popu¬ 
lace. They range from Buddhist catechism to instruc¬ 
tions on niem Phat (contemplating the name of 
Amitabha Buddha, nenbutsu). 

Translations of Buddhist texts 

Most Buddhist literature in quoc ngit consists of trans¬ 
lations of Buddhist texts from Chinese. Quoc ngit 
translations of Buddhist texts began in the 1920s with 
the translation of the Guiyuan zhizhi (Returning to the 
Sources), a Chinese text on the practice of Pure Land 
Buddhism. During the 1930s the Phat Hoc Tung Thu' 
published translations of the major Mahayana sutras 
and philosophical treatises such as the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra), the Amitabha Sutra, 
the Liuzu tan jing ( Platform Sutra), the Diamond Su¬ 
tra, and the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin 
lun). This effort continued in subsequent decades, and 
eventually other principal Mahayana sutras, such as 
the Perfection of Wisdom Sutras, the Ratnakuta-sutra, 
and the Surahgama-sutra, were also translated into 
Vietnamese. In the 1970s the monk Thich Minh Chau, 
then rector of Van Hanh Buddhist University, trans¬ 
lated the Pali nikayas into quoc ngit. Given the fact that 
Vietnamese Buddhism is predominantly Mahayana, 
Minh Chau’s work was a remarkable contribution to 
the country’s Buddhist literature. Since the fall of 
South Vietnam in 1975, there have been massive 
reprints of Buddhists texts, mostly quoc ngit transla¬ 
tions by Vietnamese Buddhists living overseas. 

The most important vernacular Buddhist works in 
Vietnamese, however, are manuals for daily chanting 
and occasional rituals. These manuals vary from one 
temple to another, but they contain almost the same 
materials: complete or partial quoc ngit translations or 


transliterations of the Buddhist texts that are used in 
daily and special rituals and observances. 

In sum, Buddhist literature in quoc ngit includes an 
array of writings on a variety of topics covering basic 
Buddhist teachings and practices, together with trans¬ 
lations of the major Buddhist sutras. Most were pub¬ 
lished for practical religious use and to address the 
immediate needs of Vietnamese Buddhists. Occasion¬ 
ally, books on aspects of Buddhist philosophy or trans¬ 
lations of philosophical treatises are published. For 
instance, there are quoc ngit translations of some prin¬ 
cipal treatises of the Madhyamaka and Yogacara 
schools (the two major philosophical schools of Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism), but these are intended more for 
personal intellectual gratification than as part of a 
larger systematic program of sectarian learning or 
practice. 

See also: Pure Land Buddhism; Ritual; Vietnam 
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vijnAnavAda 

The label Vijnanavada (consciousness school) was ap¬ 
plied to the epistemological and ontological positions 
of the Yogacara school and the Buddhist logic tradi¬ 
tion in the polemical debate literature of their medieval 
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Indian opponents. These Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
disputants used the term vijnanavada to emphasize the 
Yogacara assertion that external objects do not exist, 
but consciousness does, thus inviting an idealist inter¬ 
pretation that these opponents (especially the realist 
schools, such as Nyaya, MImamsika, and Sautran- 
tika) refuted at great length. Aspects of Buddhist epis¬ 
temology associated with the Vijnanavada position 
include claims that parts, not wholes, are real; claims 
that particulars are real, not universal; the notion of 
momentariness; and the assertion that sense-objects 
(visaya ), because they appear only within cognitive 
acts, are not external to the consciousness in which 
they appear. 

The term Vijnanavada was a misnomer because Yo¬ 
gacara epistemology actually claimed that while cogni¬ 
tive objects ( visaya ) appearing in consciousness were 
real, the thing-itself ( vastu )—which is singular, mo¬ 
mentary, and causally produced—was not appre¬ 
hended by ordinary perception. Yogacara denies the 
realist claim that the perceptible object ( visaya ) has a 
corresponding vastu as its referent ( artha ), since a ref¬ 
erent, whether perceptual or linguistic, is always a cog¬ 
nitive construction. However, once the consciousness 
stream is purified of emotional and cognitive obstruc¬ 
tions ( klesavarana and jheydvarana, respectively), a 
vastu can be cognized by direct, immediate cognition 
(jnana), unmediated by cognitive, conceptual overlays 
( prapanca, kalpana, parikalpita). This type of cognition 
is called nirvikalpa (devoid of conceptual construction). 
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vimalakTrti 

Vimalaklrti is a nonhistorical human bodhisattva 
known primarily as the main protagonist of an early 
Mahayana sutra called the Vimalakirtinirdesa (The 
Teaching of Vimalaklrti). Although a layman, Vima¬ 
laklrti is depicted as possessing the highest wisdom 
and attainment. Out of sympathy with the suffering 
of all beings and as a strategy for teaching (upaya), he 
feigns a serious illness and, knowing this, the Buddha 


instructs each of his sravaka and bodhisattva disciples 
to ask after his health. All are reluctant to go, having 
been humiliated by Vimalaklrti’s greater wisdom be¬ 
fore, and only Manjusrl agrees. All the others follow 
to watch the encounter, the climax of which is a dis¬ 
cussion in which Vimalaklrti asks each bodhisattva in 
turn how one enters nondualism. Manjusrl offers the 
ultimate insight that all dharmas are beyond dis¬ 
course, but is trumped by Vimalaklrti, who remains 
silent when asked for his own answer. Vimalaklrti also 
displays a dry sense of humor, directed primarily 
against Sariputra, as the main representative of the 
sravaka community. 

As a spiritually accomplished layman Vimalaklrti 
offered an influential model for Buddhists in East Asia, 
where Indian Buddhist monasticism conflicted with 
Chinese social values. His popularity led to his depic¬ 
tion in painting and a number of lesser known texts in 
which he was the protagonist. The Vimalakirtinirdesa 
is also popular amongst Western Buddhists and has 
been translated into English several times. 

See also: Laity 
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VINAYA 

The word vinaya is derived from a Sanskrit verb that 
can mean to lead or take away, remove; to train, tame, 
or guide (e.g., a horse); or to educate, instruct, direct. 
All these meanings or shades of meaning intermingle 
in the Buddhist use of the term, where it refers both 
to the specific teachings attributed to the Buddha that 
bear on behavior, and to the literary sources in which 
those teachings are found. Vinaya is, in short, the body 
of teachings and texts that tell the ordained follower 
of the Buddha how he or she should or must behave. 
An ordained follower of the Buddha is one who has 
undergone a formal ritual of ordination as a part of 
which he or she proclaims himself or herself able to 
follow the established rules. He or she does not—it is 
important to note—take a vow to do so. In fact, vows 
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of the type that characterize Western monastic groups 
are unknown, at least in the Indian Buddhist world. 
Having undertaken the formal act of ordination, an in¬ 
dividual becomes a bhiksu (male) or bhiksunl (female), 
and the vinaya, strictly speaking, applies only to 
bhiksus and bhiksunls, although there are also rules for 
“novices.” 

Bhiksu literally means a beggar or mendicant, but it 
is clear from their contents that by the time the vinaya 
texts that we have were compiled, many, perhaps most, 
bhiksus did not beg for their food. This and the kind 
of commitment required by Buddhist ordination is 
nicely illustrated by the section in an ordination cere¬ 
mony dealing with food. The officiant says to the indi¬ 
vidual seeking ordination: “Are you, named so-and-so, 
able to subsist, for as long as you live, with alms food?” 
The newly ordained must say: “I am able.” Then the 
officiant immediately says: “Extra allowable acquisi¬ 
tions are boiled rice or porridge made from flour, wa¬ 
ter, melted butter, and pomegranate, etc., or made 
from milk, or soup made from cream, etc., or food 
provided on the fifth day festival, or the eighth or the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth day festival, or food regu¬ 
larly provided by donors ... or again any other allow¬ 
able alms food that might arise from the religious 
community itself or an individual—in regard to your 
acceptance of that, due measure must be practiced. 
Will you be fully and completely cognizant of such a 
condition?” The newly ordained must say: “I will be 
fully and completely cognizant.” 

Since all extant vinayas appear to have similar pro¬ 
visions, it must be obvious that Buddhist bhiksus need 
not be—by virtue of their own rules—beggars. They 
had, or were allowed, rich foods, permanent provisions 
offered by the laity, and their religious community 
could also provide their food. In fact, both Buddhist 
vinaya texts and non-Buddhist literary sources indicate 
that Buddhist bhiksus had a reputation for eating very 
well indeed. In the former there are stories of more 
than one Buddhist monk dying as a result of 
overindulging in rich foods, and even accounts that 
suggest that the group’s fine fare could motivate out¬ 
siders to seek admission. In the Pravrajyavastu of the 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, for example, a text be¬ 
gins, “A member of another religious group came to 
the Jetavana monastery. He saw that lovely seats had 
been arranged there and excellent food and drink 
had been prepared. He thought to himself: ‘The en¬ 
joyment of worldly things by these Buddhist sramanas 
is lovely.... I am going to enter their order too.’” The 
text goes on to make a rule against admitting someone 


who also belonged to another religious group, but does 
not deny or criticize the characterization of Buddhist 
facilities as well appointed and possessed of “excellent 
food and drink.” (The diet of most Western Christian 
monks also appears to have been far superior to that 
of ordinary people.) 

But if a Buddhist bhiksu was not—at least in the pe¬ 
riod of the vinaya texts—what he was called (e.g., a 
beggar), the question of what he was still remains. The 
term bhiksu is usually, and conventionally, translated 
into English as “monk,” and this rendering should help 
in understanding what a bhiksu was, but it does so only 
with the addition of clear qualifications, in part, at 
least, because even in the West there has never been 
agreement on what a monk was—the entire history of 
Western monasticism can be viewed as a long, some¬ 
times acrimonious, and unresolved debate about just 
this question. Moreover, most monks in the West were 
also not what they were called. The English word monk 
is derived from a Greek word that meant “(living) 
singly or alone,” and yet almost all Western monks 
lived collectively in ordered, formally structured 
groups. In spite of that—and this is a particularly im¬ 
portant obstacle to understanding the Buddhist 
bhiksu—the figure of the monk in the modern West 
has been almost hopelessly romanticized as a simple, 
solitary figure given up to deep contemplation. The 
possibilities for misunderstanding here are very great. 

Western monks—insofar as one can generalize— 
not only lived communally in usually well-endowed, 
permanent, and architecturally sophisticated com¬ 
plexes with an assured and usually abundant diet, they 
were also almost exclusively occupied with commu¬ 
nally chanting or singing religious texts for the reli¬ 
gious benefits or “merit” of their living and deceased 
donors and benefactors. If this is what a monk is un¬ 
derstood to be, then a Buddhist bhiksu might indeed 
be called a kind of monk. Certainly their vinayas are 
almost obsessed with avoiding any behavior that might 
alienate lay followers and donors, and they are satu¬ 
rated with rules designed, it seems, to make bhiksus 
acceptable to donors as worthy objects of support and, 
consequently, as reliable means for donors to make 
merit. These “monks” too are in the service of the laity. 
Indeed, all Buddhist vinayas, it seems, contain detailed 
rules about a bhiksu’s obligations to the laity, one of 
which is to recite daily, both communally and indi¬ 
vidually, religious verses for the merit of their bene¬ 
factors. Much to the chagrin of those modern scholars 
who want to maintain that MEDITATION was an im¬ 
portant part of Buddhist monastic practice, moreover, 
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the vinaya texts that we have say very little about med¬ 
itation and allow very little room for its practice. They 
are equally chary of radical ASCETIC PRACTICES. This 
literature—and we have a very great deal of it—is con¬ 
cerned with maintaining and promoting a successful 
institution. 

The extent of vinaya literature 

The vinaya literature that has survived is enormous 
and still very little studied. It is commonly said that 
the vinayas of six Buddhist orders or schools have 
come down to us. Apart, however, from small frag¬ 
ments in Sanskrit from Central Asian manuscript 
finds, and the shortest section called the Pratimoksa, 
the vinayas of four of these orders—the 
Mahasamghika, Sarvastivada, Dharmaguptaka, and 
Mahisasaka— have survived exclusively in Chinese 
translations. The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya has fared 
better: Large parts of it are available in a relatively early 
Sanskrit manuscript, large parts in a Chinese transla¬ 
tion, and what may be the whole of it in a very literal 
Tibetan translation. The vinaya of the Theravada or¬ 
der, finally, is preserved entirely in Pali, an Indian lan¬ 
guage, but scholars now agree that it too is a 
“translation” from some more original version. 

At least two points, however, need to be noted in 
regard to all these vinayas. We do not know if any of 
these vinayas are complete because we do not actually 
know what a complete vinaya is. Until very recently 
the Theravada or Pali Vinaya, even though it was 
redacted in Sri Lanka, was taken as a model of what a 
complete vinaya in India would have looked like. Now, 
however, as the other vinayas are becoming better 
known, this has become problematic, and it is begin¬ 
ning to appear that the Pali Vinaya is missing some 
potentially old sections that are found elsewhere under 
titles such as Nidana (introductions) or Matrka (ma¬ 
trices). This remains to be worked out, but the other 
important thing that needs to be noted is that none of 
the vinayas as we have them is early. The four vinayas 
preserved only in Chinese were all translated in the 
fifth century and consequently can represent only what 
these vinayas had become by that time—they do not 
necessarily tell us anything about what they looked like 
before then. The shape of the Theravada-vinaya too 
cannot be taken back prior to the fifth century—its ac¬ 
tual contents can only be dated from Buddhaghosa’s 
roughly fifth-century commentary on it, and even then 
both this commentary and the canonical text are 
known almost exclusively only on the basis of ex¬ 
tremely late (eighteenth- and nineteenth-century) 


manuscripts. The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya was not 
translated into Chinese until the eighth century, and 
into Tibetan only in the ninth, but it is the only vinaya 
for which we have significant amounts of actual man¬ 
uscript material from, perhaps, the fifth, sixth, or sev¬ 
enth centuries. Regardless, then, of how one looks at 
it, the material we now have represents vinaya litera¬ 
ture in a uniformly late stage of its development, and 
it can tell us very richly what it had become, and very 
poorly what it had earlier been. 

The structure of vinaya literature 

Perhaps not surprisingly almost all of these late vinayas 
look alike in broad outline. Almost all are, or were, 
structured in the same way and have basically the same 
component parts or sections. The shortest section, and 
the one that most scholars consider to be the oldest, is 
called the Pratimoksa, a term that has been interpreted 
in a variety of ways. The Pratimoksa is a list of graded 
offenses that begins with the most serious and contin¬ 
ues with groups of offenses that are of lesser and lesser 
severity. The number of offenses for monks differs 
somewhat from order to order, the longest list (Sar¬ 
vastivada) contains 263, the shortest (Mahasamghika) 
has 218, but all use the same system of classification 
into named groups. 

The most serious offenses, in the order given, are 
unchastity (in a startling variety of ways), theft, inten¬ 
tionally taking human life or instigating the taking of 
a life, and claiming to have religious attainments or su¬ 
pernatural powers that one does not have. The last of 
these is, of course, the only one that is unique to Bud¬ 
dhist vinaya, and is one that could have been a source 
of considerable friction and disruption for the com¬ 
munal life. It involved monks claiming a full under¬ 
standing and perception of truths that they did not 
have; claims to stages of meditations and psychic pow¬ 
ers that had not been achieved; and, interestingly, 
claims of regular and close relationships with divini¬ 
ties and a host of local spirits. 

These four offenses are called parajikas, a term com¬ 
monly translated as “defeats,” and it is still commonly 
asserted that the commission of any one of these by a 
bhiksu or bhiksunl resulted in his or her immediate 
and definitive expulsion from the order. This, how¬ 
ever, was almost certainly not the case in India. Every 
vinaya except the Pali Vinaya contains clear rules and 
ritual procedures that allowed a bhiksu (and it seems 
a bhiksunl) who had committed a pardjika to remain 
a member of the community, at a reduced status to be 
sure, but still with many of the rights and privileges of 
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an ordained bhiksu (or bhiksunf). This is just one more 
way in which the Pali Vinaya appears to be unrepre¬ 
sentative. 

In addition to the pdrajikas, the Pratimoksa lists six 
further categories of offenses (a seventh outlines cer¬ 
tain procedures), again in decreasing order of serious¬ 
ness. These again involve issues of sexuality and 
property, but overwhelmingly, perhaps, matters of 
proper decorum. Actual ethical concerns are surpris¬ 
ingly underdeveloped. 

A second component part of the vinaya is called the 
Vibhanga, or explanation, and is closely related to the 
first. It is a kind of commentary on each of the rules 
listed in the Pratimoksa, which typically describes the 
incident that gave rise to each of the rules, the condi¬ 
tions under which they must be applied, or in light of 
which an infraction of the rule does not actually con¬ 
stitute an offense. There are an impressive number of 
loopholes, and the dialectical ingenuity applied to the 
interpretation of the rules here is easily a match for 
that found in the higher reaches of Buddhist scholas¬ 
tic philosophy. 

Although the bare Pratimoksa was regularly recited 
at the fortnightly communal assembly of monks, it is 
unlikely that the rules themselves were ever actually 
applied without recourse to a Vibhanga, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. The Mulasar- 
vastivada Pratimoksa, for example, has—like all the 
Prdtimoksas —a rule that would seem to forbid the en¬ 
gagement of bhiksus in money transactions, but its 
Vibhanga unequivocally states that they must, for re¬ 
ligious purposes, accept permanent money endow¬ 
ments and lend that money out to generate interest. 
This is but one of many possible examples. 

A third component of Buddhist vinayas is what is 
called the Vinayavastu or Khandhaka, both vastu and 
khandhaka meaning here something like “division” or 
“chapter.” There are generally between seventeen and 
twenty vastus, and they are named according to the 
main topic that they treat. There is, for example, a chap¬ 
ter on entering the religious life (Pravrajyavastu), a 
chapter on the rainy season retreat (Varsavastu), a 
chapter on medicine (Bhaisajyavastu), a chapter on 
bedding and seats (Sayanasanavastu), and so on. Like 
the Vibhanga, this part of a vinaya is large and very rich 
in both details and illustrative stories. The name of a 
vastu is, however, by no means an exhaustive indica¬ 
tion of what it contains. The chapter on robes (Clvar- 
avastu), for example, does indeed deal with robes, but 
it also contains a good deal of material on Buddhist 


monastic inheritance law and the proper handling of a 
deceased monk’s estate, which, in some cases at least, 
appears to have been very large. One of these vastus, 
the chapter on small matters (Ksudrakavastu), is, iron¬ 
ically, so large that it sometimes is treated as a separate 
component. 

What has so far been described refers strictly speak¬ 
ing to a vinaya for bhiksus. But another component 
of a vinaya is both a separate Pratimoksa and a sepa¬ 
rate Vibhanga for bhiksunls, a term that is usually 
translated as “nun.” Although the number of rules for 
bhiksunls, or nuns, in their Prdtimoksas is significantly 
larger than the rules for monks, the literature dealing 
with them is considerably smaller, and, for example, 
there appears not to have been a separate Vinayavastu 
for nuns, although the Pali Khandhaka does contain 
a chapter on nuns, and a large part of one of the two 
volumes of the Mulasarvastivada Ksudrakavastu also 
is devoted to them. 

Not so long ago a description of canonical vinaya 
literature would have ended here, with perhaps a nod 
toward the Pali Parivara, which is usually, but proba¬ 
bly wrongly, described simply as an appendix. But very 
recent work has begun to look more carefully at the 
group of texts preserved in Chinese that are called 
Nidanas and Matrkas, and their counterparts preserved 
in the Tibetan translation of a large two-volume work 
called the Uttaragrantha. These texts seem to represent 
an independent ordering and treatment of vinaya 
rules, and there are some indications that this treat¬ 
ment may be older than that found in the better- 
known parts of the vinaya. This research, however, has 
only just begun, and the relative age of even the 
better-known parts of the vinaya is itself unresolved. 

Theories on the date of vinaya literature 

There are two general and opposed theories concern¬ 
ing the development of vinaya literature, both of 
which at least start from one of its most obvious char¬ 
acteristics: Although belonging to different orders or 
schools, the vinayas that have come down to us have, 
as already noted, a great deal in common, both in 
terms of their structure and their general contents. 
One theory would see these shared elements as early 
and argue that they predate the division of the Bud¬ 
dhist community into separate orders or schools. An¬ 
other theory would see these same elements as late, as 
the result of mutual borrowing, conflation, and a 
process of leveling. There are, of course, arguments 
and evidence to support both theories. 
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Ancillary vinaya texts 

In addition to canonical vinaya texts, there are, finally, 
large numbers of commentaries, subcommentaries, 
and handbooks. The last of these may have been par¬ 
ticularly important since it seems likely that most 
monks did not actually read the enormous canonical 
vinayas, but relied instead on summaries, manuals, and 
such handbooks. But this too is a literature that has 
been very little explored and remains largely accessible 
only to specialists. 

See also: Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; Precepts; 
Robes and Clothing; Sarvastivada and Mulasarvasti- 
vada 
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VIPASSANA (SANSKRIT, VIPASYANA) 

Vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana; insight) is direct intu¬ 
ition of the three marks that characterize all worldly 
phenomena: anitya (Pali, anicca; impermanence), 
duhkha (Pali, dukkha; suffering), and anatman (Pali, 
anatta; no-self). Buddhism classifies the cultivation 
of vipassana as one of two modes of meditation 
(bhavana ), the other being tranquility ( samatha ; Pali, 
samatha ). Vipassana meditation entails perfecting the 
mental faculty of mindfulness ( smrti ; Pali, sati) for the 
purpose of analyzing objects of meditation, such as 
mental states or the physical body, for manifestations 
of the three marks. When fully developed, vipassana 
leads to the attainment of liberating prajna (Pali, 
pahha; wisdom) and the ultimate goal of nirvana 
(Pali, nibbana ) or the cessation of suffering and free¬ 
dom from rebirth. Samatha meditation entails the 
cultivation of mental concentration (samadhi) for the 
purpose of strengthening and calming the mind. When 
fully developed it leads to the attainment of dhyana 
(Pali, jhana), meditative absorption or trance, and the 
generation of various abhijnd (Pali, abhihha ; higher 
knowledges). 

The most common method of meditation described 
in the Pali canon relies on vipassana and samatha prac¬ 
ticed together. In this method, jhana is first induced 
through samatha. The meditator then exits from that 
state and reflects upon it with mindfulness to see that 
it is characterized by the three marks. In this way jhana 
is made the object of vipassana meditation. One who 
uses this method is called a tranquility worker ( samatha 
yanika), and all buddhas and their chief disciples are 
described as having practiced in this way. A less com¬ 
mon method found in the canon relies on vipassana 
alone. Developing concentration to a lesser degree than 
jhana, the meditator examines ordinary mental and 
physical phenomena for the three marks as described 
above. The meditator who uses this method is called a 
bare insight worker {suddhavipassanayanika). 

By the tenth century c.E., vipassana meditation ap¬ 
pears to have fallen out of practice in the Theravada 
school. By that time it was commonly believed that the 
religion of Gautama Buddha had so declined that lib¬ 
eration through insight could no longer be attained 
until the advent of the future Buddha Metteyya (San¬ 
skrit, Maitreya) many eons from now. In the early 
eighteenth century, however, renewed interest in the 
Satipatthana-sutta (Discourse on the Foundations of 
Mindfulness) led to a revival of vipassana meditation 
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in Burma (Myanmar). After encountering initial resis¬ 
tance, the practice of vipassand was endorsed by the 
Burmese sangha and embraced by the royal court. By 
the late nineteenth century, a distinct praxis and orga¬ 
nizational pattern had emerged that set the stage for 
the modern vipassand movement of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Led chiefly by reform minded scholar-monks, a 
variety of simplified meditation techniques were de¬ 
vised based on readings of the Satipatthdna-sutta, the 
Visuddhimagga (Path to Purification), and related texts. 
These techniques typically follow the method of bare 
insight. The teaching of vipassand also prompted the 
development of new Buddhist institutions called 
wipathana yeiktha or insight hermitages. Initially at¬ 
tached to monasteries, these evolved into independent 
lay oriented meditation centers. A related development 
was the rise of personality cults devoted to the vener¬ 
ation of prominent meditation teachers as living 
arhats. In terms of impact, the popularization of vipas¬ 
sand represents the most significant development in 
Burmese Buddhism in the twentieth century. Thailand 
has also witnessed a revival of vipassand practice in the 
modern period, and both Burmese and Thai medita¬ 
tion teachers have been instrumental in propagating 
vipassand in Sri Lanka, India, and the West. 

See also: Abhijna (Higher Knowledges); Anatman/ 
Atman (No-Self/Self); Anitya (Impermanence); 
Dhyana (Trance State); Duhkha (Suffering); Prajna 
(Wisdom) 
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VlPASYIN 

The first of the so-called seven buddhas of the past, 
Vipasyin is said to have lived in this world ninety-one 


eons (kalpas) ago. His career is discussed at length in 
the Mahapadana-suttanta (Dlghanikaya, no. 14) and 
more briefly in the Buddhavamsa. Despite his promi¬ 
nence in the list of seven, Vipasyin does not appear to 
have become a major cubic figure. 

See also: Buddha(s) 
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VISNU 

Visnu is the Brahmanical god who preserves the uni¬ 
verse, frequently as an avatdra, or descent. The Bud¬ 
dha is incorporated into Visnu’s mythology, most 
clearly in the Gayd-mahatmya (Praises of the Greatness 
of Gaya) section of the Vayu-purana (Ancient Book of 
Vayu), in which Visnu assumes the form of the Bud¬ 
dha and preaches false teachings to a group of asuras. 
Visnu himself is not a particularly important textual 
presence, but in Sri Lanka he is frequently worshiped 
by Buddhists, often as one of the protectors of the re¬ 
ligion and as a powerful, active force. 

See also: Divinities; Folk Religion, Southeast Asia; 
Hinduism and Buddhism 
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VISVANTARA 

The story of Prince Visvantara (Pali, Vessantara) is 
perhaps the most popular and well-known jataka 
(past-life story of the Buddha). It exists in many 
different versions and languages, and is a frequent sub- 
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ject of Buddhist art, ritual, and performance, particu¬ 
larly in Theravada countries of Southeast Asia. 

In brief, the story involves a prince named Visvan- 
tara who demonstrates the virtue of selfless generosity 
through a series of extraordinary gifts. First, he gives 
away his kingdom’s most valuable elephant, an act that 
angers the citizenry and causes his father, King 
Samjaya, to reluctantly banish Visvantara from the 
kingdom. After giving away all of his material posses¬ 
sions, Visvantara embarks on a life of exile in the for¬ 
est, accompanied by his wife and two children. When 
a cruel brahmin asks for the children as servants, 
Visvantara willingly gives them away while his wife is 
off gathering food. Shortly thereafter, another brahmin 
supplicant asks for his wife, and Visvantara again com¬ 
plies. This last supplicant reveals himself to be the god 
Sakra in disguise and immediately returns Visvantara’s 
wife to him. Meanwhile, full of remorse, King Samjaya 
ransoms Visvantara’s children from the cruel brahmin 
and then invites Visvantara back from exile. In cele¬ 
bration, Sakra rains a shower of jewels from the sky. 

Visvantara never wavers from the harsh demands 
of universal generosity—giving children, wife, and 
material gifts to any and all who ask—yet everything 
is restored to him in the end. The story thus highlights 
the bodhisattva’s “perfection of generosity,” while also 
offering its listeners the promise of karmic rewards. 
Since Visvantara loses his wife and children and be¬ 
comes an ascetic in the forest (if only temporarily), 
the story also calls to mind the monk’s renunciation 
of the world, as well as the life-story of the Buddha. 
Indeed, it has an especially close connection with the 


latter, for the birth as Visvantara is understood to be 
the culmination of the Buddha’s bodhisattva career 
and his last human rebirth before the final life as Sid- 
dhartha Gautama. Moreover, when Siddhartha battles 
against Mara underneath the Tree of Enlightenment, 
it is the merit acquired during his life as Prince Visvan¬ 
tara that he invokes in order to secure Mara’s defeat 
and thus attain buddhahood. 

In line with its importance, the story of Visvantara 
has been a popular subject of sermons, rituals, folk op¬ 
eras, dramas, and other forms of performance in many 
Buddhist cultures. In Thailand, for example, the Pali 
Vessantara-jataka is recited annually by monks during 
the Thet Mahachat festival, an act understood to pro¬ 
duce abundant spiritual merit. 

See also: Buddha, Life of the; Entertainment and Per¬ 
formance; Folk Religion: An Overview; Folk Religion, 
Southeast Asia; Paramita (Perfection) 
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WAR 

The list of the laureates of the Nobel Peace Prize in the 
twentieth century contains the names of two well- 
known Buddhist activists: Tenzin Gyatso (b. 1935), the 
fourteenth Dalai Lama of Tibet, and Myanmar’s Aung 
San Suu Kyi (b. 1945). Both have been deeply influ¬ 
enced by the rich traditions of Buddhist teachings and 
values. Their individual traditions may differ consid¬ 
erably, yet common to both figures is their rigorous 
stand against the employment of any kind of physical 
violence in pursuit of their aims for their people: reli¬ 
gious freedom for the people of Tibet on the one hand 
and democratic structures and dignity for the people 
of Myanmar on the other. War as a legitimate means 
of acting in or reacting to a particular situation would 
not seem to harmonize with their understanding and 
practice of the Buddhist teaching. Nevertheless, history 
has known Buddhist kings and monks who engaged in 
warfare and, what is more telling, the transmitted lit¬ 
erature of Buddhism is not devoid of stories and scat¬ 
tered textual passages that display a less vehement 
opposition to violence. Even warfare can, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, become a necessity. 

The early times: Political neutrality 

Hints about the political climate during the lifetime of 
the Buddha and a feel for his convictions may be found 
in the Pali canon of the Theravada tradition of Bud¬ 
dhism. The first of the five major precepts taught by 
the Buddha, to refrain from injuring or killing any liv¬ 
ing being, would imply strict abstention from engaging 
in warfare, where the immediate practical aim usually 
involves the injury or annihilation of an enemy force. 
When asked by a military leader about the belief that a 


soldier who dies on the battlefield goes to heaven, the 
Buddha disappoints him with his response: Such a sol¬ 
dier will go to a specially prepared hell, owing to his 
evil state of mind, as manifested in his exerting himself 
to injure or kill his enemies ( Samyuttanikaya , Wood¬ 
ward, vol. 4, pp. 216-219). This view must be judged 
as in sharp opposition to the dominant view of the time, 
according to which it was the particular duty of a 
ksatriya, a member of the warrior caste, to fight and, if 
at all possible, to die on the battlefield. This would guar¬ 
antee him the best karmic outcome. 

This radical denial of the warrior ethic on an indi¬ 
vidual basis does not imply, however, that the Buddha 
necessarily tried to persuade rulers (in the main, 
ksatriya kings) to refrain from all military activity, be 
it in defense of their realm or, as was the rule through¬ 
out India’s history, in a war of aggression aimed at ex¬ 
tending their territory. This may simply have been a 
pragmatic response to the realpolitik of those days. The 
rulers described in classical Indian literature, Machi¬ 
avellian as they were, would hardly have welcomed a 
sermon on current power politics, much less advice on 
actual military operations, from a wandering ascetic. 
Andre Bareau describes this relationship between the 
spiritual power of the Buddha and the worldly con¬ 
cerns of contemporary sovereigns as an “equilibrium 
of forces” (p. 39). The Buddha would have realized the 
futility of interference in royal affairs. Moreover, wan¬ 
dering around the Ganges plain with his followers, he 
was mindful of the need to foster good relations with 
the rulers of the various realms in order to be granted 
entry and right of abode in their territories. Involve¬ 
ment in the political affairs of a neighboring kingdom 
could raise suspicion and might eventually put the 
whole community of his followers at risk. 
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One episode found in the Pali recension of the Ma- 
haparinirvana-sutra (Great Discourse on the Extinc¬ 
tion-, Collins, pp. 437-440) is typical of the kind of 
political neutrality the Buddha seems to have observed. 
In this passage, the wicked King Ajatasattu sends his 
chief minister to the Buddha in order to learn about 
his reaction to a planned attack on a neighboring peo¬ 
ple, the Vajjis. The chief minister informs the Buddha 
about the king’s aggressive plan, but the text does not 
depict the Buddha as criticizing this cunning. Instead 
it has the Buddha listing seven kinds of behavior that, 
as long as the Vajjis stick to them, would keep them 
safe from the king’s attack. The minister draws his own 
conclusion: The Vajjis cannot be overcome by warfare; 
other means have to be applied. And in fact, as the com¬ 
mentary explains, these means are undertaken by the 
minister, leading to the complete defeat of the Vajjis. 

It is impossible to know whether this meeting be¬ 
tween the chief minister and the Buddha ever took 
place. Nevertheless, the tradition has preserved this 
episode, which demonstrates that the Buddha’s re¬ 
ported reaction was thought not to be unsuitable for 
him. There are, however, other transmitted passages in 
which the Buddha is confronted with conflicts of war; 
one of the best known, albeit from a considerably later 
source ( Kunalajataka [Former Birth Story of the Bud¬ 
dha as Prince Kunala]), describes the conflict between 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas (Cowell, vol. 5, pp. 
219-221). Here the Buddha is portrayed as a mediator 
between the two parties, who are on the verge of war 
over water rights. In this case, thanks to the Buddha’s 
intervention, the conflict comes to an end. 

From nonviolence to compassion 

With the idea, which started to evolve in the first cen¬ 
turies of the common era, that the spiritual career of 
a bodhisattva is available to all, a clear shift in val¬ 
ues becomes perceptible. If, until then, the principle of 
nonviolence ( ahimsa ) had governed the code of Bud¬ 
dhist ethics, karuna (compassion) now comes to the 
fore as the most essential element. The bodhisattva acts 
with compassion for the benefit of all living beings. 
The bodhisattva’s own final awakening becomes sec¬ 
ondary. It is against the background of this funda¬ 
mental shift of values that violence became a more or 
less accredited means of action—unwholesome for its 
performer but benefiting the “victim.” Take the case 
of a robber who tries to kill a group of spiritually highly 
developed persons. A bodhisattva aware of the situa¬ 
tion and motivated by compassion will, if necessary, 
kill the potential wrongdoer in order to save him from 


the bad karmic consequences the murder would bring 
upon him. The bodhisattva, for his part, is willing to 
suffer the bad consequences caused by his violent act 
as part of this spiritual maturation (see the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi [Bodhisattva Stages], a text dating from 
the first centuries c.E.; in Tatz, pp. 70-71). As easily 
imaginable, this shift in values paved the way for jus¬ 
tifying further means of violence, including war. 

A Buddhist war ethic? 

Throughout the more than two thousand years of com¬ 
pilation of literature among Buddhists, there is not a 
single text that could claim absolute authority in the 
matter of a “just war.” As discussed above, Pali texts 
portray the Buddha as reluctant to address the issue of 
war, thereby affirming the balance of powers. This lack 
of finality may have contributed to the very different 
stances on the issue of war that arose from early times 
on. Although there is no text dealing exclusively with 
the question of war and its ethical dimensions, relevant 
passages appear scattered throughout the literature. 
Their positions can vary between (1) an uncompro¬ 
mising rejection of any kind of participation in mili¬ 
tary activities; (2) a pragmatic approach shaped by the 
needs of a realistic royal policy, yet restricted by cer¬ 
tain ethical considerations; and (3) a straightforward 
call for engagement in war in order to achieve a clearly 
defined goal. 

Examples of the last position are extremely rare and 
not found in the earliest sources. One version of the 
Mahayana Nirvana Sutra, a text composed before the 
fifth century C.E., demands that lay followers protect 
the “true Buddhist teaching” with weapons. The killing 
of persons who oppose Mahayana is put on the same 
level as mowing grass or cutting corpses into pieces 
(Schmithausen, pp. 57-58). Similarly, the Bodhisattva- 
bhumi sanctions the overthrow of pitiless and other¬ 
wise oppressive kings and high officials, though it is 
quick to state that the bodhisattva is acting out of com¬ 
passion so as to prevent these officials’ accumulation 
of further demerit (Tatz, p. 71). Here, the shift from 
nonviolence to compassion is already fully operative. 

A typical representative of the second position is a 
long chapter on royal ethics in the Bodhisattvago- 
caropayavinayavikurvananirdesa-sutra (Sutra That Ex¬ 
pounds Supernatural Manifestations That Are Part of the 
Realm of Stratagems in the Bodhisattva’s Field of Ac¬ 
tion). This text, which probably originated in the fifth 
centuiy c.E., propounds the bodhisattva ideal, al¬ 
though its actual influence on politics in India, Tibet, 
and China still remains to be investigated. The rele- 
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Buddha statues in the wreckage of Nagasaki, Japan, after the atomic bombing in 1945. © Getty Images. Reproduced by permission. 


vant chapter is best read against the background of the 
traditional Machiavellian principles of rule in India to 
which it refers, and which it denounces as harmful and 
as a distortion of Buddhist morals. It is likely that the 
text aimed at supplying a practicable alternative and a 
more ethical set of rules for kings. It therefore had to 
come up with standards relating to war. 

Surprisingly, the text includes no explicit prohibi¬ 
tion against a war of aggression. The details, however, 
strongly suggest that what is being described are the 
rules for a defensive war. The king is advised to con¬ 
front the hostile army with an attitude of kindness and 
to grant favors to the enemy. If this does not help, he 
should try to threaten his adversary by demonstrating 
(or pretending) military superiority. Such an ap¬ 
proach, the text makes clear, is intended to prevent a 
war. If these actions prove futile, the king must re¬ 
member his duty to protect his family and subjects, 


and so he may try to conquer the enemy by taking the 
hostile soldiers captive. As the next step, the king is de¬ 
scribed as addressing his army. The passage on war 
ends with the statement that even though a king may 
wound or slay his enemy, he will be without any blame. 
Immeasurable merit will fall to him who has done all 
this in a compassionate spirit and without resignation. 

This passage allows for different interpretations. It 
likely expresses no more than the wish that a king fight 
and win a war by taking the enemy alive. But in the 
end, the text is ambiguous in that it absolves the king 
of blame in case he does kill somebody. Compassion 
is the essential element, and compassion automatically 
frees the king from the unwholesome consequences 
such acts would otherwise entail. Fighting a defensive 
war thus took on the guise of a morally correct en¬ 
deavor, as long as the above rules were followed. Such 
an approach would enable a king to survive in hostile 
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surroundings, while still basing his actions on Buddhist 
ethical foundations, which for pragmatic reasons had 
come to accommodate the needs of Indian realpolitik. 

The first precept against killing mentioned above 
emphatically rejects the notion that somebody could 
become actively involved in a war without violating ba¬ 
sic Buddhist tenets. This category tends to orthodoxy, 
and would not sanction compromises in the form of 
mechanisms undermining the precept of nonviolence 
for the sake of success in mundane affairs. Typically, 
compassion too is considered important, yet its in¬ 
compatibility with violent actions is taken for granted. 
Buddhist royal politics that included guidelines for 
warfare could not evolve from this first position, as it 
could under the second pragmatic approach outlined 
above. In the final analysis, to be a Buddhist meant to 
refrain from any responsibilities or actions involving 
violence, let alone warfare. 

CandrakIrti, a seventh-century Buddhist philoso¬ 
pher, consequently judges a king’s presence on the bat¬ 
tlefield as highly untoward, given that he “rushes 
around with rage and without affection, raising the 
weapon directed to the enemy’s head in order to kill 
without any affection towards the other men” (Zim- 
mermann, pp. 207-208). And a commentary on the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, an extremely influential 
Buddhist treatise of the fifth century C.E., states that 
even a soldier who has not killed anybody in a war is 
guilty, since he and his comrades have been inciting 
each other, and it would not matter who, in the last 
instance, has killed the enemy (Harvey, p. 254). 

An even more orthodox approach is found in the 
Fanwang jing (Brahma’s Net Sutra), a sutra most 
probably composed in Central or East Asia, which ex¬ 
pounds the bodhisattva ideal. This text categorically 
forbids killing, ordering others to kill, and, with great 
forethought, the possession of weapons, contact with 
armies, and the instigation to war (Heinemann, pp. 
114-123). 

Compassionate killing 

Given the plurality of positions described above, it is 
not surprising that Asia has experienced wars that have 
been fought on the basis of Buddhist arguments. It 
must be said, however, that these wars reached a de¬ 
gree of intensity and extent far lower than those wit¬ 
nessed by Christianity or Islam. Similarly, history 
knows of no ruler who engaged in war on the pretext 
of spreading Buddhism into non-Buddhist regions. 
However, one should not ignore the fact that Buddhist 


texts can be interpreted so as to serve as a reservoir of 
arguments for the justification of territorial expansion 
or economic and nation-building ambitions. Like most 
religious doctrines, Buddhist teachings can be turned 
into effective instruments in pursuit of highly mun¬ 
dane interests. 

In Zen at War (1997), Brian Victoria demonstrates 
how the leaders and chief ideologists of Japan’s Bud¬ 
dhist denominations hoped to gain the military gov¬ 
ernment’s sympathy before and during World War II 
by providing them with interpretations of scriptures 
that supported the country’s war of expansion (pp. 
79-94). The notion of a “war of compassion” appears 
frequently in their arguments. Such a “war which also 
benefits one’s enemy” (pp. 86-91) was supposed to 
put an end to injustice and lawlessness and promote 
the advancement of society. One was not to go off and 
fight out of hatred or anger but—like a father pun¬ 
ishing his child—out of compassion. To fight for a 
good reason would thus be in accord with the “great 
benevolence and compassion of Buddhism” (p. 87). 
The war’s purpose would determine its rightfulness. 
In practice, however, this “just war” theory, based on 
Buddhist arguments, could easily be used to justify any 
armed conflict. 

Other examples from the history of Buddhist coun¬ 
tries that engaged in warfare might be added. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that besides the two Nobel lau¬ 
reates mentioned earlier, there is an incalculable num¬ 
ber of individuals and organizations worldwide who, 
inspired by living Buddhist masters and the whole of 
the Buddhist tradition, take a clear stand in favor of a 
peace policy that advocates strict nonviolence as the 
only noble path. 

See also: Colonialism and Buddhism; Kingship; 
Modernity and Buddhism; Monastic Militias; Na¬ 
tionalism and Buddhism; Politics and Buddhism 
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WILDERNESS MONKS 

Wilderness plays three roles in early Buddhist texts: a 
place, a mode of livelihood, and an attitude toward 
practice. First, the wilderness is a place whose solitude, 
dangers, and rugged beauty provide an ideal environ¬ 
ment for practice. The Buddha himself is said to have 
gained bodhi (awakening) in the wilderness and to 
have encouraged his disciples to practice there as well. 
Monks could wander there during the dry season and 
settle there any time of the year. Nuns, though for¬ 
bidden from settling or wandering alone in the wilder¬ 
ness, were required to go on a brief group wilderness 
tour annually after the Rains Retreat. 

In addition to its role as a place, the wilderness func¬ 
tioned as a mode of livelihood. Monks and nuns, wher¬ 
ever they lived, were forbidden from engaging in the 
activities—farming, herding, and mercantile trade— 
that historically have set domestic civilization apart 


from the wilderness life of hunters and gatherers. Third 
and most important, monks and nuns were enjoined 
to cultivate wilderness as an attitude, an inner solitude 
and non-complacency transcending all external envi¬ 
ronments. Combined, this attitude and mode of liveli¬ 
hood provided the means by which Buddhist 
monastics were taught to straddle the line between civ¬ 
ilization and the wilds. 

Nevertheless, early texts show a division between 
monks who specialized in living either in the cities or 
in the wilderness. Although the portrayal of each type 
mixes criticism with praise, wilderness or forest monks 
on the whole enjoy the better press. Mahakasyapa, one 
of the Buddha’s strictest and most respected disciples, 
is their model and ideal type, whereas city monks can 
claim no similar exemplar. Wherever the two types are 
directly compared—as in the accounts of the contro¬ 
versy at KausambI and of the Second Council—city 
monks are portrayed as intent on comfort and politi¬ 
cal power, contentious, unscrupulous, and undisci¬ 
plined. The monks in Vaisall, whose behavior sparks 
the Second Council, are lax in their observance of the 
Vinaya (monastic rules). The KausambI monks, hav¬ 
ing split over a minor infraction, abuse the Vinaya to 
create an escalating war of accusations. Wilderness 
monks, in contrast, are portrayed as harmonious and 
unassuming, earnest meditators, strict and wise in their 
discipline. 

The first praise for city monks appears in early Ma- 
hayana texts. Whereas conservative versions of the 
bodhisattva path, derived from the early canons, take 
the wilderness monk living strictly by the Vinaya as 
their exemplar, more radical versions extol the city 
monk living in luxury as one who is not to be judged 
by outside appearances. 

There are also reports, beginning with the early 
canons, of wilderness monks gone bad, using the psy¬ 
chic powers developed in their meditation for their in¬ 
dividual fame and fortune to the detriment of the 
s angha (monastic community) as a whole. Although 
jealous city monks may have concocted these reports, 
they speak to a fear that has repeatedly been borne out 
in Buddhist history: that the respect shown for wilder¬ 
ness monks could create an opening for abuse. This 
possibility, combined with a general mistrust for the 
wilderness and the misfits who tended to settle there, 
led to an ambivalent attitude toward wilderness monks, 
which vacillated between reverence and wariness. Dur¬ 
ing periods of relative stability, the uncertainty as to 
whether wilderness monks were charlatans, saints, or 
insane tended to discourage contact with them. 
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Their main role in shaping Buddhist history thus 
came in periods of crisis, when people in the centers of 
power lost faith in the domesticated Buddhism of the 
cities and, overcoming their fears, turned to wilderness 
monks to spearhead reforms. This pattern is especially 
marked in the Theravada tradition. In the thirteenth 
century, for instance, after a foreign invasion had 
threatened the revival of Theravada in Sri Lanka, King 
Parakramabahu II placed a contingent of forest/scholar 
monks, lead by a Sariputta Bhikkhu, in charge of the 
sangha’s unification. The system of governance and 
standards of scholarship thus formulated for the 
sangha proved influential in Theravada countries well 
into the twentieth century. They also ensured that the 
traditions of the Mahavihara—the sect to which 
Sariputta belonged—became the Theravada norm. 

Similarly, in the nineteenth century, when King 
Mindon of Burma (Myanmar), tried to revive classi¬ 
cal Burmese culture in response to the British colonial 
threat, he invited wilderness monks to teach insight 
mediation (vipasyana; Pali, vipassana) to his court, 
in hopes that the resulting spiritual superiority of his 
government would dispel the barbarians at the gate. 
Despite its failure in this regard, his patronage of 
vipassana established a precedent for high-ranking 
Burmese throughout the colonial period and for the 
Burmese government when it regained independence. 
This in turn fostered the development of distinct 
schools of vipassana practice, such as the Mahasi 
Sayadaw and U Ba Khin methods, that have since 
spread around the world. 

As the twenty-first century dawns, wilderness monk 
movements thrive in all the major Theravada coun¬ 
tries, examples being the forest/scholar brotherhoods 
founded in the twentieth century by Kadavadduve Ji- 
navamsa in Sri Lanka and Buddhadasa Bhikkhu in 
Thailand. The most prominent wilderness movement, 
however, is the Kammatthana (Meditation) tradition 
founded in Thailand in the late nineteenth century by 
Achan Sao Kantasilo and Achan Man Bhuridatto. 
Building on the Dhammayut sect’s reforms earlier in 
the century, this movement differed in two ways from 
the tantric wilderness movements extant in Thailand 
at its inception, both in its strict adherence to the 
Vinaya and in its championing of meditation tech¬ 
niques drawn from the Pali canon. Before the close of 
the twentieth century, the movement spread beyond 
Thailand into other parts of Asia and the West. 

Although some wilderness movements have left 
long-lasting marks on Buddhist history, they them¬ 


selves have tended to be short-lived. Their very success 
in gaining support leads directly to their domestica¬ 
tion and decline. In the past, the ubiquitous forest has 
served as the testing ground for new wilderness move¬ 
ments in Asia as older ones pass away. With the rapid 
deforestation of the continent, this source of regener¬ 
ation and reform is in danger of disappearing. At the 
same time, with the spread of Buddhism beyond Asia, 
there is the question of whether wilderness in its three 
roles—as place, mode of livelihood, and attitude—will 
counterbalance the inevitable domestication of Bud¬ 
dhism as it settles into its new homes. 

See also: Ascetic Practices; Monasticism; Monks 
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WISDOM. SeePrajna (Wisdom) 


WOMEN 

A consideration of the role of women in Buddhism— 
as distinct from the symbolic role of the female— 
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proceeds in tension with several challenges. First, in 
much of Buddhist literature, female characters tend to 
function symbolically; their relationship to Buddhist 
women, by no means transparent, is contested within 
both academic and Buddhist communities. Secondly, 
the primacy of men in most historical Buddhist com¬ 
munities corresponds to a relative dearth of historical 
sources regarding the lives of women. Thirdly, women 
have been defined quite differently and have occupied 
quite distinct roles in different Buddhist cultures; the 
blanket term women can obscure this diversity. Finally, 
contemporary perspectives and controversies funda¬ 
mentally shape our approach to this topic. With these 
caveats, however, a great deal can still be said. 

Women and normative constructions of the fe¬ 
male: Mothers, wives, objects of desire 

Throughout the history of Buddhist communities, im¬ 
ages of the feminine have played a central role in Bud¬ 
dhist thought and practice, and surely such images had 
a significant impact upon the lives of Buddhist women. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that these images 
were, for the most part, constructed by and for men. 
Still, conceptions of the female shaped and were 
shaped by the experiences of actual women in Bud¬ 
dhist communities, and thus represent an important, 
if problematic, resource for understanding the role of 
women in Buddhism. 

Almost universally in premodern Buddhist com¬ 
munities, to be born a woman was considered a sign 
of unfavorable karmic propensities from past lives, 
and many texts portray rebirth as a man as a laud¬ 
able soteriological goal, as, for instance, in the 
“Bhaisajyaraja” (Medicine King) chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). According to 
most normative texts, one of the eight conditions for 
receiving a prediction to buddhahood is a male body, 
and although women were often portrayed as capable 
of attaining bodhi (awakening), many Buddhist 
sources suggest that final release requires rebirth in 
male form. Arguably, the female body’s connection to 
birth (and thus to samsara itself) and its often noted 
capacity to arouse desire in men render it unfit for the 
highest soteriological attainments. 

The death of the Buddha’s own mother one week 
after his birth might be taken to signify not only the 
samsaric taint of giving birth, but also the great power 
of the bond between mother and child, one that had 
to be broken if the Buddha was to be able to renounce 
all worldly attachments. Pali and Mahayana sources 
often mention the infinite debt to one’s mother and 


father; even if one were to carry one’s parents on one’s 
back for one hundred years, the Kattahnu-sutta of the 
Anguttaranikaya asserts, one could never repay the 
debt. Mothers, too, frequently figure in narrative lit¬ 
erature as ultimate embodiments of attachment and 
the grief it brings (see, for instance, the chapter on “The 
Tigress” in the Suvarnaprabhasottama-sutra). In 
such tales, the position of the mother remains am¬ 
biguous: The mother’s experience of terrible grief be¬ 
cause of her attachment to her children is presented 
very sympathetically, even as the goal of nonattach¬ 
ment is praised; sometimes the pain of motherhood 
itself becomes the basis for the realization of imper¬ 
manence. Such sentiments are echoed in the colophons 
of manuscripts from Dunhuang that were commis¬ 
sioned by mothers and wives to ensure the good re¬ 
birth of their deceased children and husbands. 

The depth of a mother’s love for her children is also 
the basis for the use of the figure of the mother as the 
paradigm of selfless compassion embodied in (usually 
male) bodhisattvas and buddhas. In the bodhisattva 
vows of the Mahayana, for instance, the bodhisattva 
is exhorted to be like a mother to all beings, and the 
Buddha himself is not infrequently described in moth¬ 
erly terms. The notion of the compassionate, loving 
mother is surely also at work in the characterization 
of certain prominent female bodhisattvas, such as 
Prajnaparamita (the “mother of all buddhas”) and 
Tara (embodiment of compassionate action) in Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhism, and female representations of 
Avalokitesvara bodhisattva (Guanyin) in China. The 
latter bodhisattva appears in the form of “the giver of 
sons,” and is propitiated to this day for assistance in 
obtaining (usually male) children. 

Perhaps one of the most powerful normative im¬ 
ages is that of the female as the primary object of male 
desire, and thus as the symbol of desire par excellence. 
Numerous passages in Buddhist canonical literature of 
all regions and schools warn monastic men against the 
dangers of sexual desire (almost always assumed to be 
heterosexual); a few virulently misogynistic passages 
attribute male desire to the degeneracy of women 
(Sponberg, pp. 18-23). Consideration of female sexual 
desire or its effect upon women, by contrast, is gener¬ 
ally limited to the characterization of women as un¬ 
controllable sexual beings that threaten male celibacy. 
Women are objects, not subjects, in many normative 
Buddhist constructions of desire; they are the lesser 
(and dangerous) “other” in relation to the male sub¬ 
ject position, as discussed in further detail below. 
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But these normative constructions of the position of 
the female are not uncontested; tales of highly accom¬ 
plished women—even stories of the bodhisattva in fe¬ 
male form—are also found among Buddhist literary 
sources (for instance, the tale of “Rupavatl” in the 
Divyavadana, and the “Padlpadana-jataka” in the 
Pannasa-jataka collection). Inscriptions and colophons 
in the broader Buddhist world attest both to the power 
of normative constructions and to alternative concep¬ 
tions of women. Among the colophons of manuscripts 
at Dunhuang, for instance, are found both women’s 
prayers to leave behind a woman’s “vile estate,” and 
the dedications of wealthy and powerful female patrons 
whose words attest to their central role in lay life. Tak¬ 
ing into account not only literary sources but also 
social-historical and anthropological materials enables 
a fuller and more complex appreciation of the position 
of women in Buddhist communities. 

Women as patrons and rulers 

Women have played central roles throughout Buddhist 
history as patrons of Buddhist institutions and prac¬ 
tices. Indeed, this is the role of women most clearly at¬ 
tested in historical sources. Laywomen and nuns (who 
clearly had access to economic resources in some Bud¬ 
dhist communities) figure prominently among the 
donors whose inscriptions and colophons survive 
across the Buddhist world, and they are depicted in 
murals such as those found at Dunhuang and AjantA. 
Female patronage was not only motivated by religious 
goals, but also by the relative freedom from social con¬ 
straints that, in some Buddhist communities, associa¬ 
tion with Buddhism could offer. For instance, Jacques 
Gernet demonstrates how the support of Buddhist fig¬ 
ures and institutions by aristocratic women during the 
Tang dynasty (618-907) in China could give such 
women access to considerable social and political 
power. Such instances make clear that, whatever the 
normative rhetoric about women may have been, in¬ 
dividual women could appropriate Buddhist tropes 
and institutions for their own benefit. 

Among the most famous female patrons of Bud¬ 
dhism is Empress Wu Zetian, whose occupation of the 
Tang dynasty throne in 690 C.E. (she had ruled unof¬ 
ficially since 665) heralded a time of great flourishing 
for Buddhism in China. For Empress Wu, Buddhism 
appears to have been both religiously fulfilling and po¬ 
litically expedient. Through the skillful reinterpreta¬ 
tion of Buddhist texts that helped to identify her as 
both bodhisattva and cakravartin (wheel-turning 
monarch), her reign was legitimized and glorified. At 


the same time, her extremely generous patronage of 
Buddhist institutions, scholars, festivals, and arts 
greatly enhanced the wealth, power, and influence of 
Buddhists in the realm. While much maligned by pre¬ 
modern Chinese historians as a ruthless dictator, Em¬ 
press Wu made extremely significant contributions not 
only to the development of Buddhist culture in China, 
but also to the betterment of the status of women at 
the time. Other powerful women, such as Queen 
CamadevT, the quasi-historical first ruler of the king¬ 
dom of Haripunjana in present-day northern Thai¬ 
land, are also believed to have had a significant 
influence on the florescence of Buddhist culture in 
other times and places. 

Women as renunciants 

Due to the paucity of contemporaneous historical 
sources, the position of women in Buddhist renunciant 
communities prior to the first millennium of the 
common era must largely be surmised from literary 
sources, although inscriptional evidence should also be 
taken into account. Narratives in Pali and Sanskrit 
canonical sources—perhaps most famously, the story 
of how the Buddha’s stepmother, MahaprajapatI 
GautamI, became the first nun—suggest that the po¬ 
sition of women in the Buddhist community was 
viewed from multiple and often contradictory perspec¬ 
tives. Women were considered capable of attaining 
enlightenment, and were admitted, if somewhat grudg¬ 
ingly, into the community of renunciants. Canonical 
texts (see especially the TherTgatha) tell of many promi¬ 
nent and accomplished female renunciants. 

On the other hand, to be reborn a women was un¬ 
deniably viewed as a lower birth, the fruit of negative 
karma (action). According to the vinaya, the most 
senior of female renunciants is inferior even to the 
youngest male novice, and must defer to him; in gen¬ 
eral, male monastic institutions have controlled 
monastic women. Moreover, the institution of female 
renunciation was undermined from the outset by the 
assertion that male renunciants represented a more 
fertile field of merit for the lay community than did 
female renunciants, as a result of which female renun¬ 
ciants appear frequently to have suffered from insuffi¬ 
cient material and social support from the laity, as is 
confirmed by the eventual disappearance of the order 
of nuns in most of South and Southeast Asia. In Tibet, 
as well, the full ordination of women died out; only 
the novice ( sramanerika ) level of ordination has been 
maintained to the present day. The full ordination of 
women has been preserved only in East Asia. Still, sev- 
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eral contemporary movements seek to reestablish 
strong communities of female renunciants, with or 
without fuh ordination. Indeed, as Sid Brown indicates 
regarding Thai maechi (female renunciants), many 
women feel that renunciation without ordination is 
preferable, since they can thereby remain independent 
of male-dominated monastic institutions. 

Women and the valorization of the female 

Construed as the symbolic “other” of the male, femi¬ 
nine images have a potent function in Buddhist liter¬ 
ature and practice. Since desire is conceived of as the 
fundamental cause of human suffering, the female, the 
paradigmatic object of male desire, frequently comes 
to represent the entrapment of samsara itself. At the 
same time, the paradigmatic quality of the male/female 
hierarchical dichotomy lends itself to numerous other, 
quite different, manipulations. In the Vimalakir- 
tinirdesa, for instance, a wise female deity transforms 
the hapless Sariputra into a woman in order to demon¬ 
strate, through the apparent arbitrariness of gender, 
the principle of nonduality. While some scholars 
would see in this episode both a powerful female fig¬ 
ure and the dismantling of gender categories (Schus¬ 
ter), it should also be noted that the female deity might 
be powerful in this context precisely because she is so 
unusual, so unconventional, and that gender break¬ 
down might function as such a trenchant symbol of 
nonduality precisely because the gender hierarchy/ 
dichotomy was so deeply entrenched in Buddhist com¬ 
munities. Herein lies the difficulty of interpreting fe¬ 
male symbols in relation to women’s lives: This story 
could be seen either as empowering women, or as re¬ 
vealing their social disempowerment—or both. 

The role of women in tantric Buddhist contexts, 
where the symbol of the female is most highly val¬ 
orized, is complex and controversial. While it is tempt¬ 
ing to conflate the valorization of the female with the 
valorization of women, the texts of tantric Buddhism 
indicate that the glorification of the female most often 
presumes the perspective of the male practitioner 
and functions for his benefit. For instance, in the 
Vajrayana vows, the practitioner is exhorted not to 
disparage women; such an injunction indicates not 
only that women were likely disparaged, but also that 
the vows assume a male audience. Similarly, it is prob¬ 
lematic to interpret the ubiquitous tales of highly re¬ 
alized (and usually very attractive) female figures, both 
human and divine, as corresponding to a historical 
reality, since these tales likely functioned primarily for 
male audiences. As is the case with Sariputra’s gender 


transformation, the valorization of the female may gain 
much of its potential symbolic power precisely from 
its transgression of historical realities. The construal of 
the female as the paradigmatic object of male desire 
likely underlies the manipulation of powerful female 
symbols by male practitioners: If the female is other, 
then the (male) self can be transformed through ritual 
identification or union with that symbolic other, an 
other that could be embodied in actual women who 
acted as sexual consorts. 

On the other hand, the existence of such positive 
and powerful female symbols, whether or not they 
were intended to function primarily for men, obvi¬ 
ously provided (and provides) productive resources 
for women wishing to subvert societal gender norms. 
While women within monastic institutions were gen¬ 
erally subservient to men, legends of powerful female 
tantric practitioners open a space for virtuoso Buddhist 
women outside the monastic system—a space that 
many women surely occupied. Quasi-historical tales 
such as that of Ma gcig lab sgron (Machig Lapdon), 
the extraordinary female tantric practitioner who is 
said to have founded the practice of gcod (offering up 
one’s body to undermine the notion of self) in Tibet, 
may attest to the relative freedom of some women. Vir¬ 
tuoso women, however rare, are still known to live itin¬ 
erant (and highly esteemed) lives in contemporary 
Tibet; their existence points to a tradition that, for all 
the difficulty of locating its historical traces in Indo- 
Tibetan tantric literature, has a long lineage. 

Contemporary appropriations and subversions 

As notions of the equality of women in the contem¬ 
porary world gain more widespread acceptance, female 
Buddhists not only in Europe and America but across 
the Buddhist world are grappling with the symbolic 
and institutional legacies of widely varied Buddhist 
conceptions of women. Buddhist women are begin¬ 
ning to ask how female symbols that were designed pri¬ 
marily for male practitioners relate to the lived 
religious experience of contemporary women. Can 
such images be appropriated to serve the religious goals 
of women, or are they inextricable from male- 
dominated thought and practice? Should women seek 
equality by attempting to gain recognition from insti¬ 
tutions controlled by men, or should they establish 
their own communities and institutions that are not 
dependent on the still-pervasive authority of male fig¬ 
ures? Can contemporary women simply dismiss as his¬ 
torical and cultural artifacts the ubiquitous references 
in Buddhism to the female body as an inherently lower 
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form of birth? How do women, so often figured as the 
objects of male desire, create a subject position for 
themselves as Buddhist practitioners—or should this 
lack of a fully articulated “self’ be viewed as an ad¬ 
vantage on the Buddhist path? Such questions are hotly 
debated among practitioners and scholars alike; the 
fruits of these debates, whatever they may be, will 
surely herald significant shifts in the thought and prac¬ 
tice of Buddhism for people of all genders. 
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WON BUDDHISM. See Wonbulgyo 


WONBULGYO 

Wonbulgyo, a compound of the Korean won (circle) 
and pulgyo (Buddhism), means literally “Circular Bud¬ 
dhism,” or “Consummate Buddhism.” It is the name 
of an indigenous religion founded in Korea in the 
twentieth century. 

History 

Pak Chung-bin (1891-1943; “Sot’aesan”) attained 
great enlightenment in 1916 and had a precognition of 
the world entering an era of advancing material civi¬ 
lization, to which humans would be enslaved. The only 
way to save the world was by expanding spiritual power 
through faith in genuine religion and training in sound 
morality. With the dual aims to save sentient beings 
and cure the world of moral ills, Sot’aesan began his 
religious mission. He opened a new religious order 
with the buddhadharma as the central doctrine, estab¬ 
lishing the Society for the Study of the Buddha-dharma 
at Iksan, North Cholla province, in 1924. He edified 
his followers with newly drafted doctrine until his 
death in 1943. The central doctrine was published in 
the Pulgyo chongjon (The Correct Canon of Buddhism) 
in 1943. In 1947 Song Kyu (1900-1962; “Chongsan”), 
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the second patriarch, renamed the order Wonbulgyo 
(Won Buddhism) and published the new canon, 
Wonbulgyo kyojon (The Scriptures of Won Buddhism), 
in 1962. 

Doctrine 

The central doctrine lies in the tenets of Irwonsang 
(unitary circular form), Four Beneficences, and Three¬ 
fold Practice. Just like a finger pointing at the moon, 
Irwonsang, enshrined as the symbol of the dharmak¬ 
aya of the Buddha, refers to the Buddha-nature of the 
TATHAGATHA and the fundamental source of the four 
beneficences (heaven and earth, parents, fellow beings, 
laws) to which one owes one’s life. Irwon (unitary cir¬ 
cle), the Wonbulgyo name for the Dharmakaya Bud¬ 
dha, is the noumenal nature of all beings of the uni¬ 
verse, the original nature of all buddhas and patriarchs, 
and the Buddha-nature of all sentient beings. The wor¬ 
ship of Irwon lies in requiting the four beneficences, as 
stated in the motto: “Requiting beneficence is making 
offerings to Buddha.” The practice of Irwon lies in 
prajna (wisdom), fostering (samadhi), and using 
(slla), upon enlightenment to the Buddha-nature in 
mundane, daily life. 

Practice 

The requital of the four beneficences is carried out: (1) 
for heaven and earth, harboring no thought after ren¬ 
dering beneficence; (2) for parents, protecting the 
helpless; (3) for fellow beings, benefiting oneself by 
benefiting others; and (4) for laws, doing justice and 
forsaking injustice. The threefold practice is perfected 
by: samadhi, cultivation of spirit; prajna, inquiry into 
facts and principles; and slla, the heedful choice in 
karmic action. The threefold practice is carried out 
through timeless Zen, which holds as its central prin¬ 
ciple that when the six sense organs are at rest, one 
should nourish One Mind by clearing the mind of 
worldly thoughts; when they are at work, one should 
forsake injustice and cultivate justice. 

Ceremonies 

On Sundays, followers attend the dharma meeting at 
a Won Buddhist temple, which includes seated medi¬ 
tation, prayers to the Dharmakaya Buddha, chanting, 
hymnals, and sermons. Two yearly memorial services 
(June 1 and December 1) for ancestors and four festi¬ 
val ceremonies (New Year’s Day, the day of Sot’aesan’s 
enlightenment and foundation of Wonbulgyo, Sakya- 
muni Buddha’s birthday, and the day of Dharma au¬ 
thentication) are observed. 


See also: Chinul; Festivals and Calendrical Rituals; 

Hyujong; Korea; Wonhyo 
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WONCH'UK 

Wonch’uk (Chinese, Yuance; Tibetan, Wen tshegs, 
613-696) was a Korean expatriate scholar monk who 
lived in seventh-century China. Wonch’uk traveled 
to Tang China at the age of fifteen and studied Yoga¬ 
cara school texts based on Paramartha’s (499-569) 
translations under Fachang (567-645) and Sengbian 
(568-642). Later studying under Xuanzang (ca. 
600-664), Wonch’uk joined the comprehensive pro¬ 
ject to translate Indian Buddhist texts into Chinese, 
marking the start of the so-called New Yogacara. This 
movement was based specifically on these new trans¬ 
lations and especially the compilation of the Cheng 
weishi lun (Demonstration of Consciousness-Only), 
in contrast to the so-called Old Yogacara, which 
was based on Paramartha’s earlier translations. 
Wonch’uk’s work appears to be an attempt to recon¬ 
cile the doctrinal differences between those two dis¬ 
tinctive trends of Chinese Yogacara doctrine. His 
interpretation of Yogacara diverges from the interpre¬ 
tations of Kuiji (631-682) and Xuanzang, while some¬ 
times resonating with the work of Paramartha. This 
led to severe criticism from the later disciples of Kuiji 
who started the Faxiang school, which took Kuiji as 
their first patriarch. Wonch’uk’s extant works include 
the Haesimmilgyong so, a commentary on the 
Samdhinirmocana-sutra (the tenth and last fascicle 
is missing, but is available in Tibetan translation); the 
Inwanggyong so, a commentary on the Renwang jing 
(Humane Kings Sutra); and the Pulsol panya 
paramilta simgyong ch’an, a eulogy to the Heart 
Sutra. Unfortunately, Wdnch’uk’s Songyusingnon so, 
a commentary on the Cheng weishi lun, which was 
probably his most representative work, is no longer ex¬ 
tant and is known only through quotations. 
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With his vast scholarship on Yogacara Buddhist 
doctrine and other philosophical trends within the In¬ 
dian tradition, Wonch’uk significantly contributed to 
the development of Chinese Buddhism, influencing 
the doctrines of the Chinese Huayan school and the 
especially the thought ofFAZANG (643-712). However, 
Wonch’uk’s influence was not limited to China. Even 
though he never returned to Korea, Wonch’uk’s the¬ 
ories were inherited by the Korean monks Tojung (ca. 
640-710) and T’aehyon (fl. 753), despite their lack of 
any direct contact with him. Wonch’uk also played an 
important role in the formation of the Japanese branch 
of Yogacara, the Hosso (Chinese, Faxiang) school, and 
his works were admired by Gyosin (ca. 750), Genju 
(723-797), and Gomyo (750-834). The controversies 
and debates surrounding the issues that Wonch’uk and 
other Faxiang scholars explored in China challenged 
Japanese Yogacara exegetes at the very moment that 
the school was founded during the Nara period. This 
admiration for Wonch’uk’s scholarship changed 
around the end of Heian and into the Kamakura pe¬ 
riods. At that time, the Hosso school instead took as 
authoritative the three patriarchs of Chinese Faxiang— 
namely Kuiji, Huizhao (650-714), and Zhizhou 
(668-723)—and Hosso monks designated some views 
as “orthodox” and others as “heretical.” In addition, 
Wonch’uk’s commentary on the Samdhinirmocana- 
sutra was translated into Tibetan during the ninth cen¬ 
tury and was cited extensively by Tsong kha pa 
(1357-1419) and his Dge lugs (Geluk) successors. 
Wonch’uk’s views were therefore influential in the 
subsequent development of Tibetan Buddhism. 
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WONHYO 

Wonhyo (Break of Dawn, 617-686) is widely consid¬ 
ered to be the most influential thinker, writer, and 
commentator in Korean Buddhist history. Arguably 
the first major contributor to the development of an 
indigenous approach to Korean Buddhist doctrine and 
practice, Wonhyo wrote over eighty treatises and com¬ 
mentaries on virtually every influential Mahayana 
scripture then available in Korea, of which over twenty 


are extant. Reflecting the dynamic cultural exchanges 
and flourishing doctrinal scholarship and meditative 
practice occurring within East Asian Buddhism during 
his time, Wonhyo’s scholarship embraced the full spec¬ 
trum of East Asian Buddhism, from the Mahayana pre¬ 
cepts to the emblematic teachings of Madhyamaka, 
Yogacara, Tiantai, Pure Land, Nirvana, Tathagata- 
GARBHA, and Huayan. Wonhyo’s writings were dis¬ 
seminated throughout East Asia and made important 
contributions to the development of Buddhist doctri¬ 
nal exegesis. 

Wonhyo’s life has fascinated readers even in mod¬ 
ern times and his biography has been the subject of 
novels, film, and television drama in Korea. Spending 
the early part of his career as a monkin Korea, Wonhyo 
made two attempts to travel to Tang China (618-907) 
with his lifelong friend UlSANG (625-702) to study un¬ 
der Xuanzang (ca. 600-664), a Chinese scholar- 
pilgrim who was the most respected doctrinal teacher 
of his time. On the second attempt, Wdnhyo’s biogra¬ 
phies state that he had an enlightenment experience 
that was intimately related to the mind-only theory of 
the Yogacara school. The accounts vary, but they all 
revolve around Wonhyo having a revelation after 
falling asleep one evening during his travels. In the 
most drastic version, recorded in a later Chan hagio- 
graphical collection, Wonhyo takes refuge from a 
storm in a sanctuary, but awakens thirsty in the mid¬ 
dle of the night and looks in the dark for water. Find¬ 
ing a bowl of water, he drinks it and, satisfied, goes 
back to sleep. The next morning after he awakens, he 
finds to his disgust that the place where he had slept 
was in fact a crypt and what he had taken to be a bowl 
of water was actually offal in a human skull. Realizing 
that what he thought was thirst-quenching the night 
before was disgusting now, he reveled, “I heard that 
the Buddha said the three worlds are mind-only and 
everything is consciousness-only. Thus beauty and un¬ 
wholesomeness depend on my mind, not on the wa¬ 
ter.” The narrative power of this story helped shape 
East Asian images of enlightenment as a dramatic 
awakening experience. After this experience Wonhyo 
turned back from his journey, proclaiming that there 
was no need to search for truth outside one’s mind. 
His friend Uisang, however, continued on to China, 
later returning home to found the Korean branch of 
the Huayan school (Korean, Hwaom). 

Wonhyo’s later affair with a widowed princess pro¬ 
duced a son, S51 Ch’ong (d.u.), one of the most famous 
literati in Korean history, and helped to seal his repu¬ 
tation as someone who transcended such conventional 
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distinctions as secular and sacred. After an illustrious 
career as a writer and Buddhist thinker, Wonhyo lived 
primarily as a mendicant, wandering the cities and 
markets as a street proselytizer. As his biography in the 
Samguk yusa (Memorabilia of the Three King¬ 
doms) states, “He used to . . . sing and dance his way 
through thousands of villages and myriad hamlets, 
touring while proselytizing in song. Thus, everyone in 
the country came to recognize the name ‘Buddha’ and 
recite ‘Homage to Buddha.’” This same source relates 
that Wonhyo died in a hermitage in March 686, leav¬ 
ing no direct disciples. The Samguk sagi (Historical 
Records of the Three Kingdoms) also notes that he died 
as a householder ( kosa ), a male lay Buddhist. 

Wonhyo’s thought system is structured around the 
concept of “one mind,” as illustrated in his commen¬ 
taries to the Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin 
LUN). One mind is another term for the mind of SEN¬ 
TIENT BEINGS, which is intrinsically pure and un¬ 
changing, but appears externally to be impure and 
ephemeral. Even though every deluded thought arises 
from the mind, at the same time, it is that mind itself 
that provides the capacity to achieve enlightenment. 
Wonhyo outlines a threefold structure for experi¬ 
encing enlightenment: ORIGINAL ENLIGHTENMENT 
(hongaku), nonenlightenment, and actualizing en¬ 
lightenment, which are mutually contingent and mu¬ 
tually defining. Original enlightenment provides the 
theoretical basis for enlightenment; nonenlighten¬ 
ment is the misconception about the nature of origi¬ 
nal enlightenment; and actualizing enlightenment is 
the incitement to practice. Practice here is based on 
the conditional definition of nonenlightenment, that 
is, the insubstantiality of defilements. Practice, there¬ 
fore, does not really involve removing something; it 
instead is correct knowledge that the defilements we 
experience in daily life are unreal. The distinction 
Wonhyo draws between original and nonenlighten¬ 
ments, and the attempts he makes to integrate the two, 
set the stage for notions of the universality of bud- 
dhahood in later East Asian Buddhism. The Awaken¬ 
ing of Faith itself originally provided the conceptual 
frame for this notion, but it was Wonhyo’s elabora¬ 
tion in his commentary to that treatise that provided 
a more coherent interpretation of this construct and 
proposed a solution to the tensions inherent in the de¬ 
finition of enlightenment in Buddhist history. This 
elaboration helped to establish a unique cognitive 
framework for East Asian Buddhism, and made 
Wonhyo’s commentary one of the most influential 
texts in the East Asian Buddhist tradition. 


See also: Faxiang School; Korea; Madhyamaka School; 
Tiantai School 
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WORSHIP 

Worship in the Buddhist tradition takes many forms 
and is directed toward many different beings and ob¬ 
jects, from images of the Buddha, to his physical re¬ 
mains (relics), to visualized bodhisattvas. 

The question of the proper form and purpose of 
worship is addressed in several places in early Buddhist 
texts. Some texts stress that the Buddha should not be 
worshiped at all, but rather that the dharma (Pali, 
dhamma ) should be the focus of Buddhist practice. 
Thus, in the Samyuttanikaya (Connected Discourses), a 
monk named Vakkali expresses his desire to see and 
worship the Buddha, who sharply rebukes him: “What 
is the sight of this putrid body to you? He who sees the 
dhamma, Vakkali, he sees me; he who sees me, he sees 
the dhamma" (SN 3.120). Variations of this attitude 
toward worship of the Buddha can be found in a va¬ 
riety of early texts. In the DTghanikaya (Group of Long 
Discourses), for instance, there is a scene in which the 
Buddha, having been showered by flowers from a blos¬ 
soming tree, tells his chief disciple and faithful atten¬ 
dant, Ananda, that such outward displays of worship 
are not appropriate; rather, the best form of worship 
of the Buddha is following the dharma ( DN 2.138). 
Likewise, in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Pali, 
Mahaparinibbana-sutta; Great Discourse on the Nir¬ 
vana), when Ananda learns that the Buddha is about 
to die and is in anguish at the thought of the loss of 
his beloved teacher, the Buddha tells him that his phys¬ 
ical presence is not necessary, for he has left the 
dharma, and that is the only guiding light that Ananda 
and the other disciples will need. Scholars and Bud¬ 
dhists alike have frequently taken this famous episode 
as indicative of the Buddha’s own attitude toward wor¬ 
ship: Focus on learning and following the dharma, not 
on worshiping the physical form of the Buddha, which 
leads only to grasping. 
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Lotus petals strewn on a sculptural representation of the Buddha's footprints at Bodh Gaya, site of the Buddha's enlightenment. © Hul- 
ton Archive by Getty Images. Reproduced by permission. 


However, in another famous episode in the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra, Ananda asks the Buddha what 
should be done with his bones after his cremation, and 
he tells him that his remains should be gathered up 
and placed inside a stupa (Pali, thupa ) built at the in¬ 
tersection of four great roads. There, the Buddha says, 
his followers can come to “offer a garland, or scent, or 
paint, or make a salutation, or feel serene joy in their 
heart, which will be to their benefit and well-being for 
a long time” (DN 2.142). This clearly sets a different 
precedent for worship, one that encourages worship of 
the physical objects related to the Buddha as an op¬ 
portunity to honor the departed teacher and to estab¬ 
lish an emotional connection to him. This practice, 
called buddhanusmrti (Pali, buddhanusati; recollection 
of the Buddha), involves the worshiper in creating 
through meditation a mental image of the Buddha 
that can, then, be mentally worshiped. This form of 
worship is common in both the Theravada and Ma- 
HAYANA school traditions. 

The great Buddhist ruler Asoka (third century 
B.C.E.) is credited with having spread the relics and thus 


their worship by dividing the original eight portions 
into eighty-four thousand parts and enshrining them 
in stupas throughout India. Such relics are often said 
to embody the Buddha, and thus are worshiped as ex¬ 
tensions of his person. From at least the third century 
b.c.e. relic veneration has been one of the most im¬ 
portant forms of worshiping the Buddha, and it con¬ 
tinues to be at the core of worship in much of the 
Buddhist world. In contemporary Sri Lanka, for ex¬ 
ample, the Temple of the Tooth, which houses what is 
said to be one of the Buddha’s canines, is visited by 
thousands of Buddhists daily and is perhaps the most 
important religious structure in the country. 

In addition to the worship of the Buddha’s physi¬ 
cal remains, sculptural images are important objects of 
worship. Early Buddhism tended to represent the Bud¬ 
dha in iconic forms—via his footprints, an empty 
throne, the tree under which he attained enlighten¬ 
ment, the wheel of dharma—in order to emphasize his 
physical absence from the world and to prevent his fol¬ 
lowers from grasping on to the person of the Buddha. 
At both Sanci and Bharhut, two of the earliest Indian 
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sites from which there are sculptural remains, there is 
evidence that such objects were worshiped in much the 
same way that the Buddha describes the proper wor¬ 
ship of his relics: Offerings are made of flowers and the 
worshipers bow down in respect, forming the anjali 
mudra, or gesture of reverence and respect. 

Sculptural images of the Buddha himself began to 
appear sometime around the turn of the first millen¬ 
nium. These images focus on significant moments in 
the biography of the Buddha, such as his enlighten¬ 
ment or his defeat of Mara. In medieval India, a set 
of eight episodes from the Buddha’s life—the astama- 
hdpratiharya —became a common sculptural motif, 
and allowed the worshiper to honor and venerate the 
entire life of the Buddha in a single image. 

Perhaps the most common form of worship in the 
Buddhist world is buddha puja, literally “honoring the 
Buddha,” which can be performed both in the formal 
setting of a monastery or at a home shrine. It typically 
involves making some sort of offering to a Buddha im¬ 
age or relic or stupa—a flower, a small lamp, food, or 
even money. When buddha puja is performed in a 
monastery, the worshiper first removes his or her 
shoes, washes the object to be offered to purify the of¬ 
fering, and then approaches the image or stupa with 
hands clasped in the anjali gesture of respect. The ob¬ 
ject is then offered, and the worshiper bows down or 
prostrates before the image or stupa. Such worship fo¬ 
cuses the mind of the worshiper on the Buddha and 
his teachings and also generates merit. Although bud¬ 
dha puja can be performed at any time, it is particu¬ 
larly important to worship the Buddha in this manner 
on posadha (Pali, uposatha) days and on special holi¬ 
days, such as the Buddha’s birthday, Vesak. 


In the Mahayana tradition, in addition to worship 
that is directed toward the Buddha, bodhisattvas and 
other divinities (such as Tara and Prajnaparamita) are 
objects of great devotion. In the Pure Land schools, 
Amitabha in particular is worshiped; proper venera¬ 
tion of and faith in Amitabha, in some schools attained 
through the fervent recitation of his name, leads to re¬ 
birth in his Pure Land. 

Finally, not only are buddhas and bodhisattvas the 
object of worship, but also monks, since one should 
honor and worship one’s teacher as a living embodi¬ 
ment of the Buddha’s teachings. In Thailand, the relics 
of famous monks are often objects of great devotion 
and worship. Likewise, in China and Japan, the mum¬ 
mified bodies of important monks are sometimes pre¬ 
served as living presences, and in many Buddhist 
schools in Tibet, one worships one’s lama in the same 
way that one would honor the Buddha himself. 

See also: Buddha Images; Buddhanusmrti (Recollec¬ 
tion of the Buddha); Dharma and Dharmas; Merit and 
Merit-Making; Relics and Relics Cults 
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XUANZANG 

Xuanzang (Ci’en, ca. 600-664) was a renowned Chi¬ 
nese pilgrim to India and one of the most prolific Chi¬ 
nese translators. Due to his encompassing knowledge 
of Buddhist traditions, he was honored as sanzangfashi 
(Trepitaka Dharma Master). 

Xuanzang became engrossed in Yogacara thought 
at an early age, but came to realize that the scriptures 
of that school were only partially available in Chinese. 
It was particularly the absence of a full translation of 
the encyclopedic YogdcdrabhumT-sastra (Treatise on 
the Stages of the Yoga Masters ) that Xuanzang felt 
painfully. Therefore, he decided that in order to ob¬ 
tain an authentic interpretation of the teachings of the 
Yogacara school he had to travel to India. In 627 
Xuanzang set out on his hazardous journey. On the 
way he relied on the support of many, lay and cleric, 
humble and noble, as well as on the saving power of 
the bodhisattvas, particularly of Maitreya. Xuanzang 
spent fourteen years in India (629-643), venerating 
virtually all important sacred sites, collecting texts, and 
studying with teachers. The most important of his in¬ 
structors was Sllabhadra, a disciple of Dharmapala, un¬ 
der whose guidance Xuanzang studied for five years at 
the monastic university of Nalanda. Besides Yogacara, 
he studied Sarvastivada, Madhyamaka, and hetuvidya 
(Buddhist logic), as well as the Vedas and Sanskrit 
grammar. In Nalanda, Xuanzang figured among the 
most exalted scholars of his time, and he was enthusi¬ 
astically entertained by the Indian kings Bhaskaravar- 
man and Harsa. After his return to Chang’an in 645, 
he was received by Emperor Tang Taizong, who 
funded Xuanzang’s academy for the translation of 
sutras and had him compile the Da Tangxiyuji (Record 


of Travels to the Western Regions). This record, together 
with his biography, the Ci’en zhuan (Biography of Xuan¬ 
zang) by Huili, remains the most important source for 
the Buddhism of his time. 

During the nineteen years after his return, Xuan¬ 
zang translated seventy-five of the 657 works he 
brought home. Among these his translations of Ab- 
hidharma, Yogacara, and hetuvidya texts have secured 
him a foremost place in the annals of dharma trans¬ 
mission. Xuanzang did not work alone. The sources 
provide names of more than sixty major collaborators, 
some of them scholars famed for their exegetic work, 
including Kuiji, Jingmai, Shentai, Wonch’uk, Wen- 
bei, Puguang, and Xuanying. 

According to Xuanzang’s biographers, among the 
questions he sought to answer were whether all beings 
possess an innate capacity to attain buddhahood, what 
awakening meant, and how the path is to be conceived. 
Whereas Paramartha’s translations supported the 
TATHAGATAGARBHA (buddha-nature), the Yogacara 
(Faxiang) teachings transmitted by Xuanzang included 
the notion of the Five Lineages ( pahcagotra ), one of 
which, the so-called icchantika, was said not to pos¬ 
sess the capacity for awakening. To many of Xuan¬ 
zang’s contemporaries, this sounded awkward. But, in 
fact, this teaching represented just one aspect of the 
highly sophisticated Yogacara exegesis, which at the 
time constituted the sum of Buddhist learning because 
it incorporated the Abhidharma learning on a Ma- 
hayana foundation. Xuanzang considered the faithful 
transmission and preservation of these teachings to be 
his duty. For him, it was pointless and an excessive 
simplification to assume that one should disregard the 
most refined teachings of the Indian sages. He sum¬ 
marized these teachings in the seminal Cheng Weishi 
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lun (Establishing the Exclusivity ofVijhdna ) a synoptic 
discussion of the Yogacara doctrine following Dhar- 
mapala’s interpretation. 

See also: China; India; Pilgrimage; Silk Road 
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YAKSA 

Yaksa (Pali, yakkha) are indigenous Indian tree spirits 
that are included in the list of the occupants of the low¬ 
est of the hells, where they torture beings, sometimes 
quite graphically. Either male or female, most yaksas 
are wild, demonic, sexually prolific beings who live in 
solitary places and are hostile toward people, particu¬ 
larly monks and nuns, whose meditation they disturb 
by making loud noises. Yaksas are associated variously 
with fertility, the earth, water, and trees, as well as with 
lust and delusion (maya). Frequently, however, they 
are converted to Buddhism and “tamed,” becoming 
active, positive forces in the world. Yaksas appear in 
various jataka tales. In the Devadhamma-jataka, for 
instance, the Buddha-to-be explains to a vicious 
yakkha that he has attained his lowly state due to his 
past karma (action), and the yakkha converts to Bud¬ 
dhism and becomes a protector of the king. Vajrapani, 
who becomes a particularly prominent divinity in the 
Mahayana, is in early texts a yaksa who protects Bud¬ 
dhism and serves as the Buddha’s bodyguard. In other 
texts, though, yaksas are considerably more fierce. In 
the Valdhassana-jataka, for instance, there is a yaksa 
city on an island (Sri Lanka) inhabited by female 
yaksinls who lure sailors with their apparent beauty, 
only to enslave, torture, and devour the sailors before 
they are rescued by the bodhisattva. In other early texts, 
such as the Alavaka-sutta of the Sutta-nipata, the yaksa 
frequently plays the role of the skeptic or reluctant con¬ 
vert, and thus serves as both a foil for the Buddha to 
preach the dharma and a metaphor for the power of 
the dharma to reform even the most wicked. Yaksas 
are represented in Buddhist sculpture as early as the 
Mathura period (fourth through second centuries 


B.C.E.), frequently as caurl- holding attendants and ser¬ 
vants of the Buddha. They are especially prominent at 
Sanci and Bharhut. 

See also: Divinities; Ghosts and Spirits 
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YANSHOU 

Yongming Yanshou (Zhijue, 904-975) was a major fig¬ 
ure in the development of Chinese Buddhism after the 
Tang dynasty (618-907). Yanshou is particularly es¬ 
teemed in the Chan school and Pure Land schools, 
where his memory is frequently invoked as an initia¬ 
tor of the Chan-Pure Land synthesis that dominated 
Chinese Buddhism after the Song dynasty (960-1279). 

Yanshou lived during a period of upheaval between 
the Tang and Song, when China was divided into a 
number of de facto independent principalities, or king¬ 
doms. In many respects, Yanshou represents a culmi¬ 
nation of the scholastic style of Tang Buddhism. In 
other respects, Yanshou epitomized the syncretic style 
of Buddhism that became dominant during the Song. 
While Yanshou identified himself and was regarded as 
a Chan master, his scholastic style is more reminiscent 
of the major Tang Buddhist schools, Huayan and 
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Tiantai. His conception of Chan as the culmination of 
the Buddhist scriptural tradition, often rendered as 
“harmony between Chan and Buddhist teaching,” 
stands in contrast to the independent claims of “a spe¬ 
cial transmission outside the teaching” identified par¬ 
ticularly with the Linji lineage of Chan. 

Within the Chan school, Yanshou is regarded as the 
third patriarch of the Fayan lineage. During the tenth 
century, Fayan monks played major roles at the courts 
of many southern kingdoms, especially Wuyue, where 
Tiantai Deshao (891-972) served as national precep¬ 
tor or spiritual adviser to the Wuyue court. With the 
support of the Wuyue ruler, Deshao orchestrated the 
Buddhist revival in the region, most notably on Mount 
Tiantai, one of China’s sacred mountains and Wuyue’s 
spiritual center. Yanshou is regarded as Deshao’s suc¬ 
cessor in the Fayan lineage; following Deshao’s exam¬ 
ple, he served as a major prelate in Wuyue. 

Little is known of Yanshou’s life. Buddhist biogra¬ 
phers suggest that Yanshou was a talented and pious 
youth who initially entered the civil service as a garri¬ 
son commander (or an official in charge of military 
provisions, according to one source) at a sensitive bor¬ 
der post in Wuyue. Moved by his Buddhist aspirations, 
Yanshou renounced his official duties to become a 
Chan monk. Later sources claim that Yanshou illicitly 
used government funds to buy captured fish and set 
them free as an expression of Buddhist altruism. Sen¬ 
tenced to death for his crime, Yanshou was eventually 
freed by the Wuyue ruler, who judged that Yanshou’s 
motives were sincere when he faced death serenely. 
Yanshou’s altruism became a major feature of his 
mythological image as a Buddhist savior, one who was 
able to escape death himself and to free others from 
the fate of purgatorial suffering. In this capacity, Yan¬ 
shou became a devotional figure among Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists who enlisted Yanshou’s assistance to gain birth 
in the Pure Land of Amitabha Buddha. Yanshou’s as¬ 
sociation with the Pure Land schools is largely the re¬ 
sult of this. 

After being granted official permission to leave gov¬ 
ernment service and enter the Buddhist clergy, Yan¬ 
shou studied and practiced for many years on Mount 
Tiantai. He commenced teaching on Mount Xuedou 
in 952. In 960 he was invited to serve as abbot of 
Lingyin Monastery, a major Buddhist institution in the 
Wuyue capital of Qiantang (present-day Hangzhou). 
The following year he was invited to assume abbot’s 
duties at the recently constructed Yongming Monastery, 
also located in the capital and a major symbol of the 


Buddhist revival in Wuyue. In addition to his Chan 
scholasticism, Yanshou is particularly noted for his de¬ 
votion to the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarIka- 
SUTRA) and his promotion of Buddhist altruism through 
the performance of good deeds. He passed away on 
Mount Tiantai in 975 and was granted the posthumous 
name Zhijue by the Song emperor. Among his nu¬ 
merous works are the massive one-hundred-fascicle 
Zongjing lu (Records of the Source-Mirror), devoted to 
his vision of Chan as a pan-sectarian ideology espoused 
throughout Buddhism and not exclusive to the Chan 
lineage, and the Wanshan tongguiji (The Common End 
of Myriad Good Practices), regarded in the later tradi¬ 
tion as a testament to Chan-Pure Land syncretism, but 
actually espousing a broader syncretism encompassing 
the aims of the entire Buddhist tradition. 

See also: China 
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YIJING 

Yijing (635-713), together with Faxian and Xuan- 
zang, is one of the most important Chinese pilgrims 
to travel to India. Yijing, who was honored during his 
lifetime with the title sanzang fashi (Master of the 
Tripitaka), was a prolific translator, particularly of the 
Sarvastivada Vinaya. In 671 he sailed to Srivijaya 
(Sumatra) and traveled from there to TamraliptI (east¬ 
ern India), then to the monastic Buddhist university 
at Nalanda, where for nine years he studied hetuvidya 
(logic), Abhidharmakosabhasya, vinaya, and Mad- 
HYAMAKA SCHOOL and YOGACARA SCHOOL philoso¬ 
phies. After further studies in Srivijaya, he returned to 
China in 695 and worked with Siksananda at his 
translation bureau in Luoyang. From 700 to 713 Yijing 
headed his own academy of translation. Altogether he 
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translated approximately fifty-six works in 230 fasci¬ 
cles, including Agama, Avadana, and Mahayana 
scriptures and treatises, tantras, and vinaya texts, par¬ 
ticularly of the Sarvastivada, thus preserving one of 
the most important monastic traditions. His transla¬ 
tions of Yogacara texts and of Buddhist reasoning are 
equally important. 

Yijing also wrote exegetic works and the earliest ex¬ 
tant Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary ( Fanyu qianzi wen). 
His two most important writings are Nanhai jigui neifa 
zhuan {An Account of the Dharma Sent Back from the 
Southern Seas, T 2125), which gives an account of Bud¬ 
dhist practices, showing the Chinese perceptions of the 
monastic regulations prevalent in India, and Da Tang 
xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan (Record of Eminent Monks 
Who [Traveled to] India in Search of the Dharma dur¬ 
ing the Tang, T 2066). 

See also: China; India; Pilgrimage; Silk Road 
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YINSHUN 

Widely considered to be the primary successor of the 
reform legacy of his teacher Taixu (1890-1947), Yin- 
shun Shengzheng (1906- ) is an influential Buddhist 
scholar in modern Chinese Buddhist academe and a 
key architect of the Chinese Buddhist reform move¬ 
ment. He reformulated and added academic sophisti¬ 
cation to the content of his late teacher’s rallying 
rhetoric of “Buddhism for Human Life” {Rensheng 
fojiao) and coined the new slogan “Humanistic Bud¬ 
dhism” (Renjian fojiao) to promote his refined version 
of a modern “engaged” form of Buddhism. 

In his writings, Yinshun proposed various period¬ 
ization schemes outlining Buddhist doctrinal evolu¬ 
tion, and polemically assessed the relevance of the 
different periods to modern Buddhist spirituality, as 
well as to what he considered to be the central, defin¬ 


ing tenets of Buddhism. His positions challenged 
deeply cherished beliefs of Chinese Buddhists: his un¬ 
sympathetic treatment of both the “transcendental- 
ized” TATHAGATAGARBHA or buddha-nature tradition, 
and the “vulgarized” popular Chinese schools like Pure 
Land and Chan. 

No less impassioned and idealistic than his teacher 
Taixu in advancing his version of the bodhisattva path, 
Yinshun’s copious works have left an indelible mark 
on the academic and religious discourse of modern 
Chinese Buddhist communities. Most of these works 
are collected in the massive Miaoyun ji {Anthology of 
the Wondrous Clouds) and the Huayu ji {Anthology of 
the Flower Rains). Other stand-alone volumes contain 
groundbreaking research on the Sarvastivada treatises 
and the Chinese Samyuktagama. 

See also: China; Engaged Buddhism 
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YIXUAN 

Yixuan (Linji Yixuan; Japanese, Rinzai Gigen; ?-866) 
was a famous Chinese master and an emblematic fig¬ 
ure of the putative “golden age” of the Chan school 
of Buddhism. Early biographical sources agree on only 
a few details about his life. Linji’s family name before 
becoming a monk was Jing; he was born in southwest 
Shandong province, studied under master Huangbo 
Xiyun (died ca. 850), visited various monasteries dur¬ 
ing his pilgrimage years, and finally taught at a 
monastery “near the ford” {linji, the origin of his 
name) in Hebei province, where he died. Most sources 
offer May 27, 866, as the date of his death. 

In Chan circles, Linji’s reputation as a forceful 
teacher fond of deafening shouts and unconventional 
teaching methods grew rapidly after his death. Notes 
of his sermons and conversations circulated, and such 
phrases as “Linji’s True Man of No Rank” achieved 
wide renown. Nevertheless, almost three centuries 
passed before, in 1120, Yuanjue Zongyan (ca. late 
eleventh-twelfth century) compiled the Linji lu 
{Record of Linji), the most important extant source for 
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Linji’s teaching. When this gem of a Chan text was 
published, Linji’s reputation was already established as 
the founder of one of Chan’s Five Houses, and his life 
story had become thoroughly embellished with color¬ 
ful details. 
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YOGA. See Meditation 


YOGACARA SCHOOL 

The Yogacara school, whose name is taken from one 
of its foundational texts, the Yogdcarabhumi (Stages of 
Yoga Practice), provided perhaps the most sophisti¬ 
cated examination and description in all of Buddhism 
of how the mind works—in psychological, epistemo¬ 
logical, logical, emotional, cognitive, meditative, de¬ 
velopmental, and soteriological modes. At once a 
rigorous, rational philosophy and an elaborate system 
of practice, it provided methods by which one could 
identify and correct the cognitive errors inherent in the 
way the mind works, since enlightenment meant di¬ 
rect, immediate, correct cognition. 

The founding of Yogacara, one of the two major In¬ 
dian Mahayana schools, is usually attributed to the 
half-brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu (fourth to 
fifth century c.E.), but most of its unique concepts had 
been introduced at least a century earlier in scriptures 
such as the Samdhinirmocana-sutra ( Sutra Eluci¬ 
dating the Hidden Connections or Sutra Setting Free the 
[Buddha’s] Intent). Yogacara forged novel concepts 
and methods that synthesized prior Buddhist teachings 
into a coherent antidote ( pratipaksa ) for eliminating 
the cognitive problems that prevented liberation from 
the karmic cycles of birth and death. 


Historical overview 

Key Yogacara notions such as only-cognition 
(yijhaptimdtra ), three self-natures ( trisvabhdva ), the 
alayavijnana (warehouse consciousness), overturning 
the basis ( dsrayapardvrtti ), and the theory of eight con¬ 
sciousnesses were introduced in the Samdhinirmocana- 
sutra and received more detailed, systematic treatment 
in the writings of Asanga and Vasubandhu. Born Brah¬ 
mans in Purusapura (present-day Peshawar, Pakistan) 
to the same mother but different fathers, Asanga and 
his half-brother Vasubandhu became Buddhists, 
Asanga entering the Mahisasaka school, while Va¬ 
subandhu joined the Vaibhasikas in their stronghold 
in Kashmir. The literary core of Mahisasaka practice 
was the Agama/Nikaya corpus of the mainstream 
Buddhist schools, while the Vaibhasikas excelled at 
abhidharma. The brothers’ later writings reflect these 
backgrounds, since even Asanga’s book on abhi¬ 
dharma, the Abhidharmasamuccaya (Abhidharma Com¬ 
pilation), cites only dgamas, not abhidharma texts. 

According to tradition, after many years of fruit¬ 
less practice and solitary meditation, in a moment of 
utter despair, Asanga began receiving instruction from 
the future Buddha, Maitreya, who resides in the 
Tusita heaven. Maitreya dictated new texts for Asanga 
to disseminate. Asanga also composed works under 
his own name, though the Chinese and Tibetan tra¬ 
ditions disagree about the attribution of these texts. 
For instance, both ascribe the Mahdyanasamgraha 
(.Mahayana Compendium), Abhidharmasamuccaya, and 
Mahayanasutralamkara (Ornament of Mahayana Sutras) 
to Asanga, and Madhyantavibhaga (Distinguishing the 
Middle and Extremes) to Maitreya, but Chinese tradi¬ 
tion attributes the Yogdcarabhumi to Maitreya, whereas 
Tibetans credit Asanga with this text. What gave the 
Maitreya-Asanga texts their lasting importance was not 
their mode of composition—receiving sacred scrip¬ 
tures from nonhuman sources is not uncommon in 
Asian traditions—but their content, that is, how they 
rethought Buddhism on a grand scale, as well as in its 
most minute details. 

Vasubandhu grew dissatisfied with Vaibhasika doc¬ 
trine and, after exploring other forms of Buddhism, be¬ 
came a Yogacara through Asanga’s influence. Asanga’s 
magnum opus, the Yogdcarabhumi, is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia of Buddhist terms and models mapped 
according to a Yogacara view of how one progresses 
along the stages of the path to enlightenment. Va- 
subandhu’s pre-Yogacara magnum opus, the Abhi- 
DHARMAKOSABHASYA ( Treasury of Abhidharma), also 
provides a comprehensive, detailed overview of the 
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Buddhist path with meticulous attention to nuances 
and differences of opinion on a broad range of exact¬ 
ing topics. 

Vasubandhu’s two main disciples (though they 
probably encountered his writings through intermedi¬ 
ary generations of teachers) were Dignaga (ca. 480-540 
C.E.), who revolutionized Indian logic and epistemol¬ 
ogy, and Sthiramati (ca. 510-570), who wrote impor¬ 
tant commentaries on the works of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, notably Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya, 
Trimsikavijhaptitlkd, and a subcommentary on Va¬ 
subandhu’s commentary on the Madhyantavibhaga. 
After Vasubandhu, Yogacara developed into two dis¬ 
tinct directions or branches: (1) a logico-epistemic tra¬ 
dition, exemplified by such thinkers as Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti, Santaraksita, and Ratnaklrti; and (2) an 
abhidharma-style psychology, exemplified by such 
thinkers as Sthiramati, Dharmapala, XuANZANG, and 
Vinltadeva. While the first branch focused on ques¬ 
tions of epistemology and logic, the other branch re¬ 
fined and elaborated the abhidharma analysis 
developed by Asanga and Vasubandhu. These branches 
were not entirely separate, and many Buddhists wrote 
works that contributed to both. Dignaga, for instance, 
besides his works on epistemology and logic, also wrote 
a commentary on Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa. 
What united both branches was a deep concern with 
the process of cognition, that is, analyses of how peo¬ 
ple perceive and think. The former branch approached 
that issue epistemologically, whereas the latter branch 
approached it psychologically and therapeutically. 
Both identified the root of all human problems as cog¬ 
nitive errors that needed correction. 

The abhidharma branch faded in importance by the 
eighth century in India, while the logico-epistemic 
branch remained vital until the demise of Buddhism 
in India around the thirteenth century. Nonetheless, 
various Hindu and Jain schools have continued up to 
the present day to study and write about its arguments 
and contributions to Indian philosophy. Such litera¬ 
ture usually labels the Yogacara positions Vijnana- 
vada (consciousness school). 

Yogacara outside India 

In the early sixth century in China, while translating 
Vasubandhu’s commentary on the Ten Stages Sutra 
(Sanskrit, Dasabhumikasutropadesa; Chinese, Dilun ), 
the two translators, Bodhiruci and Ratnamati, parted 
due to irreconcilable differences of interpretation. 
Bodhiruci favored a more orthodox Yogacara ap¬ 
proach, while Ratnamati was drawn to a Yogacara- 


TATHAGATAGARBHA hybrid ideology. The former em¬ 
phasizes removing mental obstructions, whereas the 
latter stresses an ontological pure nature that shines 
forth once defilements are removed. Their feud had an 
immediate and lasting impact on Chinese Buddhism, 
with followers of Bodhiruci’s interpretation develop¬ 
ing into the so-called Northern Dilun school and Rat- 
namati’s followers becoming Southern Dilun. That 
feud dominated contemporary Chinese Buddhism, and 
it intensified when in the mid-sixth century the Indian 
translator Paramartha (499-569) introduced another 
version of Yogacara, amenable to the tathagatagarbha 
ideology, that reified a ninth consciousness ( amalavi- 
jhana, pure consciousness) that would emerge with 
enlightenment, even though no Indian text attests to 
this concept. Asanga’s Mahayanasamgraha (Chinese, 
Shelun) became the key text for Paramartha’s follow¬ 
ers, so their school was dubbed Shelun. 

In 629, seeking to resolve the disputes between these 
schools, Xuanzang (ca. 600-664) traveled to India, re¬ 
turning in 645 with over six hundred texts—seventy-four 
of which he translated—and a better understanding of 
Indian Yogacara as taught at Nalanda (the prime seat 
of Buddhist learning at that time). His successor, Kuiji 
(632-682), founded the Weishi school (Sanskrit, Vi- 
jnaptimatra), also called Faxiang (Dharma Charac¬ 
teristics). Students who had come from Korea and 
Japan to study with Xuanzang and Kuiji brought the 
teaching back to their countries, where it thrived for 
many centuries, and survives today in Japan as Hosso 
(the Japanese pronunciation of Faxiang). Aithough the 
Weishi school came under attack from the newly emerg¬ 
ing sinitic Mahayana schools, such as the Huayan 
SCHOOL, for challenging ingrained orthodoxies, ironi¬ 
cally those orthodoxies were themselves largely 
grounded in developments from the earlier Yogacara- 
oriented Dilun and Shelun schools. The Chan school, 
which started to institutionalize around the time of 
Xuanzang and Kuiji, initially drew on the Lankavatara- 
sutra, a Yogacara-tathagatagarbha hybrid text, as one 
of its main scriptures. Thus, much of the later devel¬ 
opments in East Asian Buddhism can be seen as aris¬ 
ing out of inter-Yogacara rivalries. 

Yogacara entered Tibet in the eighth century with 
Santaraksita (ca. 725-790) and his disciple Kamalaslla 
(ca. 740-795), who were among the earliest Buddhist 
missionaries there. While never established in Tibet as 
an independent school, Yogacara teachings became 
part of the curriculum for other Tibetan schools, and 
exerted an influence on Rnying ma (Nyingma) and 
Dzogs chen thought. Tsong kha pa (1357-1419), 
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founder of the Dge lugs (Geluk) school, devoted con¬ 
siderable attention to Yogacara, especially the works of 
Asanga and the S am dhinirmocana-sutra, with particu¬ 
lar attention to the Korean monk Wonch’uk’s 
(613-696) commentary on the latter. Wonch’uk was a 
Korean disciple of Xuanzang; the final chapters of his 
Samdhinirmocana commentary are no longer extant in 
the original Chinese, the complete work surviving only 
in its Tibetan translation. The Tibetan understanding 
of Yogacara, therefore, is drawn from East Asian as well 
as Indian sources. Many of the Tibetan debates on Yo¬ 
gacara thought, which have continued until today, ap¬ 
pear to be replays of the controversies that raged in 
China and East Asia centuries earlier, sometimes with 
new wrinkles. 

Classic texts 

The Maitreya-Asanga texts tend to be vast compendi- 
ums of models, technical terminology, and doctrinal 
lists that come alive only when one pays attention to 
their minutest details and contemplates their implica¬ 
tions. The Yogacarabhumi, which comprises one hun¬ 
dred fascicles in Xuanzang’s Chinese translation (the 
complete Sanskrit is not available), describes seventeen 
stages ( bhumis) of practice, beginning with an exposi¬ 
tion of what it means to have a body with the five sen¬ 
sory consciousnesses, and moving on to instructions 
on developing a vast array of mental and meditative 
capacities and on engaging the sravaka (Hinayana), 
pratyekabuddha (one who achieves enlightenment 
independently without relying on Buddhism), and 
bodhisattva vehicles, culminating in nirvana with¬ 
out remainder ( nirupadhikabhumi ). 

The first part of the Abhidharmasamuccaya, the 
laksanasamuccaya (compilation of definitions), offers 
detailed abhidharma lists and definitions of the five 
skandhas (aggregates), twelve sense-realms, and so 
on. The second part, viniscayasamuccaya (compilation 
of determinations), teaches how to activate the plethora 
of abhidharma lists and models, so that when applied 
to each other (rather than taken in isolation), they ef¬ 
fect changes in the practitioner by deconstructing one’s 
delusions, greed, and anger. The Mahayanasamgraha 
details how hearing, thinking, and contemplating the 
Mahayana teachings destroys the alayavijhdna from 
within, like a germ infecting a host, since the Buddha’s 
word ( buddhavacana ) is ultimately irreducible to men¬ 
tal constructions; eliminating the alayavijhdna there¬ 
fore results in buddhahood. The Madhyantavibhaga, 
implicitly deploying the theory of three natures 
(trisvabhava) to define and explicate Buddhist practice, 


illustrates how sunyata (emptiness) and cultivating 
positive insight ( parinispanna ) act as an antidote 
(pratipaksa ) to the pervasive false mental constructions 
(parikalpita ) one projects as lived experience, resulting 
in reality being experienced just as it is (purified 
paratantra). 

Vasubandhu’s Karmasiddhiprakarana ( Investiga¬ 
tion Establishing [the Correct Understanding] of 
Karma) discusses various Buddhist theories on how 
karma works, concluding that all is momentary but 
held together by causal chains, consequences of ac¬ 
tions requiting their doer through mental causal 
chains embodied in the alayavijhdna. The Vadavidhi 
(Debate Methods) is a proto-logic text on reasoning in 
arguments and debates, and a precursor of Dignaga’s 
innovations in logic. Pahcaskandhaprakarana (Inves¬ 
tigation of the Five Aggregates) breaks down the ag¬ 
gregates into abhidharma categories and their 
constituents (dharmas), constructing a dharma sys¬ 
tem in transition between the seventy-five dharmas of 
his Vaibhasika Abhidharmakosa and his fully mature 
Yogacara system of one hundred dharmas, later enu¬ 
merated in his Mahayanasatadharmaprakasamukha- 
sastra (One Hundred Dharma Treatise). One can trace 
Vasubandhu’s development from Vaibhasika to Yo¬ 
gacara through these texts. 

Vasubandhu’s most important Yogacara texts are 
his Vimsatikd (Twenty Verses) with autocommentary 
and Trimsika (Thirty Verses), together sometimes 
called the Vijnaptimatra treatises. The Trimsika 
densely packs the entire Yogacara system into thirty 
short verses. The Vimsatikd refutes realist objections 
to Yogacara. The realists contend that the objects in 
our perception exist outside of consciousness just as 
we perceive them, which is why they remain stable 
through (1) time and (2) space; why (3) people with 
different perceptions of a thing can reach a consensus 
about it; and why (4) the objective world operates by 
determinate causal principles, not through unreal, in¬ 
effective fantasies. Vasubandhu responds with numer¬ 
ous arguments to these four points, and he offers an 
analogy to dreams. Seemingly external objects appear 
in dreams, even though such objects are only mental 
fabrications with nothing external corresponding to 
them, proving that consciousness is a necessary and 
sufficient condition for objects to appear, but actual 
external objects are neither necessary nor sufficient. 
Ordinary perception is like a dream, a mental projec¬ 
tion; that different beings perceive the supposed same 
thing differently proves this. To update Vasubandhu’s 
example, that humans and flies perceive and react to 
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excrement in radically different ways demonstrates 
that what each perceives is a projection based on its 
own conditioning, or its own mental “seeds” ( bljds ) ac¬ 
quired from past experiences (perhaps in past lives). 
Karma (action) is collective, in that we gravitate to¬ 
ward beings or types who perceive as we do, erro¬ 
neously justifying the seeming universality of our 
group perspective. Thus the “varying perception” ar¬ 
gument supports rather than undermines the Yogacara 
position. Vasubandhu uses the example of a wet 
dream to demonstrate causal efficacy: Though the 
erotic cognitive object is a mental construction, with¬ 
out external or physical reality, it causes actual sem¬ 
inal emission, a physical effect produced outside the 
dream and recognized as such upon awakening. This 
means that even though dreams are only fantasies, 
they have real karmic consequences. The deluded 
mind produces real effects that can only be known af¬ 
ter awakening, once delusion has ceased. Awakening 
means enlightenment— bodhi (awakening) can also 
mean enlightenment —the cessation of the deluded 
mind. Even though we act in a collective deluded 
world of our own construction, our actions have real 
causal consequences. 

To the objection that dream objects are usually not 
as stable as objects perceived while awake, Vasubandhu 
replies that objects and events seem less clear, less con¬ 
sistent in dreams than when awake because during 
sleep the mind is overcome by sleepiness and, thus, it 
is not “thinking clearly.” Therefore, in a dream one 
does not know that the objects therein are only dream- 
objects until one awakens. Similarly, to the question of 
whether we can know other minds, Vasubandhu replies 
that even our own minds are opaque to us, since our 
mental capacities are dim and sleepy. An awakened one 
(the literal meaning of buddha), however, can know 
other minds more clearly than we know our own. So, 
not only can we know other minds (if we awaken), but 
we constantly influence each other for better and for 
worse (though we may not notice that within our 
individual dreams). Thus, karma is intersubjective. 
Moreover, since the more awake one is, the more 
causally effective one’s mind becomes, sages and bud- 
dhas can exert powerful effects on the world, includ¬ 
ing devastating destruction, and even life and death. 

Vijnaptimatra 

Yogacara encapsulates its doctrine in the term 
vijhaptimdtra (often rendered “consciousness-only” or 
“representation-only”), which is not meant to suggest 
that only the mind is real. Consciousness ( vijhana ) is 


not the ultimate reality or solution for Yogacara, but 
rather the basic problem, as Vasubandhu’s Twenty 
Verses illustrated. Vijhapti is grammatically a causative 
form, “what makes known,” and thus indicates that 
what appears in cognition is constructed, projected by 
consciousness, rather than passively received from 
outside by consciousness. Since nothing appears to 
us except within our acts of consciousness, all is 
vijhaptimdtra. The inability to distinguish between our 
interpretations of the world and the world itself is what 
Yogacara calls vijhaptimdtra. This problem pervades 
ordinary mental operations and can be eliminated only 
when those operations are brought to an end. 

It is not that there is nothing real outside an indi¬ 
vidual mind. Yogacara rejects solipsism and theories 
of a universal mind that subsumes individuals. Ac¬ 
cording to Yogacara, each individual is a distinct con¬ 
sciousness stream or mental continuum ( cittasantana ), 
and individuals can communicate with each other, 
teach and learn from each other, and influence and af¬ 
fect each other. If this were not the case, learning about 
Buddhism would be impossible. Even rupa (sensorial 
materiality) is accepted, if one realizes that physicality 
is only known as such through sensation and cogni¬ 
tion. Everything we know, conceive, imagine, or are 
aware of, we know through cognition, including the 
notion that entities might exist independent of our 
cognition. Although the mind does not create the 
physical world, it generates the interpretative cate¬ 
gories through which we know and classify the physi¬ 
cal world, and it does this so seamlessly that we mistake 
our interpretations for the world itself. Those inter¬ 
pretations, which are projections of our desires and 
anxieties, become obstructions ( avarana ) preventing 
us from seeing what is actually the case. In simple 
terms, we are blinded by our own self-interests, our 
own prejudices, our desires. Unenlightened cognition 
is an appropriative act. Yogacara does not speak about 
subjects and objects; instead, it analyzes perception in 
terms of graspers ( grahaka ) and what is grasped 
( grdhya ). 

The Buddhist notion of karma is intimately con¬ 
nected to the notion of appropriation ( upadana ). As 
the earliest Buddhist texts explained, suffering and ig¬ 
norance are produced by karma. Karma, according to 
Buddhism, consists of any intentional activity of body, 
speech, or mind. Intention is the crucial factor, and in¬ 
tention is a cognitive condition, so whatever is devoid 
of cognition must be nonkarmic and nonintentional. 
Thus, by definition, whatever is noncognitive can have 
no karmic implications or consequences. Intention 
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means desiring something. Physically, linguistically, or 
mentally, we try to “get it.” Stated another way, only 
cognitive acts can have karmic repercussions. This 
would include meaningful bodily gestures that com¬ 
municate intentions (such gestures are also called 
vijhapti). Since Buddhists seek to overcome ignorance 
and suffering by eliminating karmic conditioning, 
Buddhists need focus only on what occurs within the 
domain of cognitive conditions (cittagocara). Cate¬ 
gories such as external object and materiality ( rupa ) 
are cognitive constructions. Materiality is a word for 
the colors, textures, sounds, and so on that we cognize 
in acts of perception, and it is only to the extent that 
they are perceived and ideologically grasped, thereby 
becoming objects of attachment, that they have karmic 
significance. There is nothing intrinsically good or bad 
about gold, for example; rather our ideas about gold’s 
value and uses, which we project and then act upon, 
lead to good or bad consequences. Materialism is not 
the problem. The incessant propensity ( anusaya ) to 
appropriate ( upadana ) what consciousness projects is 
the problem. These projections are not just things, but 
moral qualities, status, ideals, religious and national 
doctrines and identities, the holding of opinions, what¬ 
ever we can make our own, or make ourselves to be. 

A deceptive trick is built into the way consciousness 
operates at every moment. Consciousness constructs a 
cognitive object in such a way that it disowns its own 
creation, pretending the object is “out there,” in order 
to render that object capable of being appropriated. 
Even while what we cognize is occurring within our 
act of cognition, we cognize it as if it were external to 
our consciousness. Realizing vijhaptimatra means ex¬ 
posing this trick at play in every act of consciousness, 
catching it in the act, as it were, and thereby eliminat¬ 
ing it. Consciousness engages in this deceptive game 
of projection, dissociation, and appropriation because 
there is no “self.” The deepest-seated erroneous view 
to which sentient beings cling, according to Bud¬ 
dhism, is atmadrsti, the view that a permanent, eter¬ 
nal, immutable, independent self exists. No such self 
exists, and deep down we know that. This makes us 
anxious, since it entails that no self or identity endures 
forever. In order to alleviate that anxiety, we attempt 
to construct a self, to fill the anxious void, to do or ac¬ 
quire something enduring. The projection of cognitive 
objects for appropriation is consciousness’s main tool 
for this construction. If I own things (ideas, theories, 
identities, material objects), then “I am.” If there are 
eternal objects that I can possess, then I too must be 
eternal. To undermine this erroneous appropriative 


grasping, Yogacara texts say: Negate the object, and the 
self is also negated (e.g., Madhyantavibhaga, 1:4, 8). 

Intentional acts also have moral motives and con¬ 
sequences. Since effects are shaped by their causes, an 
act with a wholesome intent would tend to yield whole¬ 
some fruits, while unwholesome intentions produce 
unwholesome effects. 

Three natures ( trisvabhava ) 

Yogacara devised a model of three self-natures 
(trisvabhava ) to explain vijhaptimatra more concisely. 
The pervasive mental constructions that obstruct our 
view of what truly is the case are called parikalpita 
(imaginative construction). The actual webs of causes 
and conditions at play are called paratantra (depen¬ 
dent on other [causes]). Other-dependence is so-called 
to emphasize that no thing exists as an independent, 
eternal self; everything arises dependent on causes and 
conditions other than itself, in the absence of which it 
ceases to be. Ordinarily paratantra is infested with 
parikalpita. Parinispanna (consummation) is the re¬ 
moval of parikalpita from paratantra, leaving only pu¬ 
rified paratantra. 

Since the notion of “self-nature” is itself a parikalpic 
idea that presumes self-hood, it too must be elimi¬ 
nated. Thus the three self-natures are actually three 
non-self-natures (tri-nihsvabhava). Parikalpita is de¬ 
void of self-nature since it is unreal by definition. 
Paratantra lacks self-nature, since other-dependence 
precludes “self’ nature. Parinispanna —the Yogacara 
counterpart to the Madhyamaka notion of sunyata 
(emptiness), which stands for the lack of self-nature in 
everything—is the antithesis of self-nature. Thus the 
three self-natures are ultimately understood as three 
non-self-natures. 

Eight consciousnesses 

Prior to Yogacara, Buddhists discussed six types of 
consciousness: the five sensory consciousnesses (visual, 
auditory, gustatory, olfactory, and tactile) and mental 
consciousness (manovijhana). The consciousnesses 
were said to be produced by contact between a sense 
organ (e.g., the eye) and its corresponding sense field 
or objects (e.g., colors, shapes). The mind (manas) op¬ 
erated like the other senses, mental consciousness aris¬ 
ing from the contact between manas and mental 
objects (thoughts, ideas), though it could think about 
what the other senses perceived, while the five senses 
could not cognize each other’s objects. Yogacara found 
this theory sound but inadequate because it did not ex- 
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plain the origin of the sense of self-hood with its ap- 
propriative propensities, various problems with conti¬ 
nuity of experience, or the projective activity of 
consciousness. If causality requires temporal contigu¬ 
ity, how can consciousness temporarily cease during 
sleep, unconscious states, certain forms of meditation, 
or between lives, and then suddenly recommence? 
Where did it reside in the interim? If karmic conse¬ 
quences occur long after the act they are requiting was 
committed, and there is no substantial self, what links 
the act to its eventual karmic effect, and in what does 
this linkage reside? Most importantly, how can con¬ 
sciousnesses that are derivative of contact between or¬ 
gans and objects become projective? 

Yogacara’s eight consciousnesses theory answered 
these questions. Manovijhana became the organ of the 
sixth consciousness, rather than its by-product; manas 
became the seventh consciousness, responsible for ap¬ 
propriating experience as “mine” and thus infesting 
experience with a sense of self-hood (and thus also 
called adanavijhana, “appropriative consciousness,” 
and klistamanas, “defiled mind”). The eighth con¬ 
sciousness, the dlayavijhana (warehouse conscious¬ 
ness), was Yogacara’s most important innovation. 

Experiences produce seeds ( bija ) and perfumings 
(vasana ) that are deposited in the dlayavijhana. These 
seeds, embodying wholesome or unwholesome impli¬ 
cations, regenerate new seeds each moment. These 
causal seed chains remain latent until a new conscious 
experience causes the seed to sprout, infusing a new 
cognition. Hence the alayavijnana was also called 
vipakavijhana (karmic requital consciousness). Like a 
warehouse, the alayavijnana serves as a repository for 
seeds that are stored there, across a lifetime or many 
lifetimes, until dispatched. So it was also called all¬ 
seeds consciousness ( sarvabTjakavijndna ). Vasanas 
“perfume” the alayavijnana, like the smell of incense 
perfumes a cloth in its proximity. The smell may seem 
intrinsic to the cloth, but it is adventitious and can be 
removed, returning the cloth to its original state. Var¬ 
ious Yogacara texts debate whether seeds and perfum¬ 
ing describe the same phenomenon with different 
metaphors, or whether they are different types of men¬ 
tal events. In either case, the alayavijnana flows on¬ 
ward like a constant stream, changing each moment 
with each new experience, thus providing karmic con¬ 
tinuity as the seeds reach fruition. The dlayavijhana 
continues to function even while the other conscious¬ 
nesses become temporarily inoperative, unconscious. 
Hence it is also called “foundational consciousness” 
(nmlavijhana) . Although it stores karmic seeds and en¬ 


genders their projection, the dlayavijhana is a karmi¬ 
cally neutral mechanical process ( anivrta, avyakrta). 
Manas appropriates the activities of the other con¬ 
sciousnesses, thinking they are “my” experience, and 
it appropriates the alayavijnana as a “self.” 

Karmic continuity ceases by overturning the basis 
(asrayaparavrtti ), in which the dlayavijhana and the 
other consciousnesses cease to function. The con¬ 
sciousnesses ( vijhana ) become direct cognitions (jnana). 
Alayavijnana becomes the “great mirror cognition” 
(mahadarsanajhana ), no longer holding on to or 
engendering new seeds, but reflecting everything im¬ 
partially in the present moment, like an unobstructed 
mirror. Manas loses its self-prejudicial nature and 
becomes the immediate cognition of equality 
(samatajhana ), equalizing self and other. Manovijhana, 
which discriminates cognitive objects, becomes imme¬ 
diate cognitive mastery ( pratyaveksanajhana ), in which 
the general and particular characteristics of things are 
discerned just as they are. The five sense conscious¬ 
nesses, now devoid of mental constructions, become 
immediate cognitions that accomplish what needs to 
be done ( krtyanusthanajhana ), thereby engaging the 
world effectively. Yogacara texts differ on which over¬ 
turning occurs at which stage of practice, but they 
agree that full enlightenment entails accomplishing all 
of them. 

Purification of the mental stream 

Yogacara practice consists of analyzing cognitive 
processes in order to purify the mental stream of pol¬ 
lutants (osravfl), removing all obstructions to unexcelled 
complete enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). 
Bad seeds and perfumings need to be filtered out, while 
good seeds need to be watered and cultivated, so they 
will reach fruition. Mental disturbances ( klesa ), such as 
greed, hatred, delusion, arrogance, wrong views, envy, 
shamelessness, and so on, are gradually eliminated, 
while karmically wholesome mental conditions, such 
as nonharming, serenity, carefulness, and equanimity, 
are strengthened. As the obstructions from emotional 
and mental obstructions ( klesavarana ) are eliminated, 
purification continues until the deepest seated cogni¬ 
tive obstructions ( jheyavarana ) are finally extinguished. 

Yogacara provides a vast and detailed literature on 
the various practices, meditations, and stages the Yo¬ 
gacara adept undertakes. The details differ greatly 
across texts, with the Yogacarabhumi enumerating sev¬ 
enteen stages, the Dasabhumikasutropadesa ten stages, 
and other texts, such as the Mahayanasamgraha and 
Cheng weishi lun, five stages. The five stages are: 
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1. The “provisioning” stage ( sambharavastha ), dur¬ 
ing which one gathers and stocks up on “provi¬ 
sions” for the journey. These provisions 
primarily consist of orienting oneself toward the 
pursuit of the path and developing the proper 
character, attitude, and resolve to accomplish it. 
This stage commences at the moment the aspi¬ 
ration for enlightenment (bodhicitta) arises. 
One relies on the four excellent powers (the 
causal force of one’s seeds, good friends, focused 
attention, and provisions of merit and wisdom). 

2. Next is the “experimental” stage ( prayogavastha ), 
where one begins to experiment with various 
Buddhist theories and practices, and doctrines 
are converted from theory to praxis. Prayoga also 
means “intensifying effort,” or applying oneself 
with increasing vigilance. One trains in the four- 
stage samadhi (meditation): (1) meditation 
achieving initial illumination (into an issue), 

(2) meditation to increase that illumination, 

(3) meditation producing sudden insights, and 

(4) maintaining meditative awareness continu¬ 
ously and uninterruptedly. During this stage one 
begins to suppress the grasper-grasped relation 
and commences on a careful and detailed study 
of the relation between things, language, and 
cognition. 

3. Continually honing one’s discipline, eventually 
one enters the third stage, “deepening under¬ 
standing” (prativedhavastha). Some texts refer 
to this as the path of corrective vision ( darsana- 
marga ). Here one works on realizing the empti¬ 
ness of self and dharmas while reducing the 
obstructions ( klesavarana and jneydvarana). This 
stage ends once one has acquired some insight 
into nonconceptual cognition ( nirvikalpajnana ), 
that is, cognition devoid of interpretive or imag¬ 
inative overlay. 

4. In this stage, the “path of cultivation” ( bhavana- 
marga), nonconceptual cognition deepens. The 
grasper-grasped relation is utterly eliminated, as 
are all cognitive obstructions. This path culmi¬ 
nates in the full overturning of the basis, or en¬ 
lightenment. 

5. In the “final stage” ( nisthavastha ), one abides in 
unexcelled, complete enlightenment and en¬ 
gages the world through the four immediate 
cognitions (mirror cognition, etc.). At this stage, 
all of one’s activities and cognitions are “post¬ 
enlightenment” ( prsthalabdha ), and other be¬ 


ings become one’s sole concern because Ma- 
hayana adepts devote themselves not only to at¬ 
taining enlightenment for themselves, but to 
helping all sentient beings to attain enlighten¬ 
ment as well. As Kuiji puts it in his Heart Sutra 
Commentary. “This is the stage of liberation 
which comprises the three buddha bodies, the 
four kinds of perfect nirvana, and the perfect 
fruition of buddhahood.” 

See also: Consciousness, Theories of; Psychology 
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YUJONG 

The Korean Buddhist monk Yujong (1544-1610), bet¬ 
ter known as Samyong taesa (Great Master), lived dur¬ 
ing the middle of the Choson dynasty (1392-1910), a 
period in which the country was invaded by the Japan¬ 
ese twice, in 1592 and 1597. Together with his teacher, 
Hyujong (1520-1604), Yujong became a leader of the 
Buddhist monastic militia that defended the king¬ 
dom, and he remains an exemplar of patriotism. 

Yujong was also known as Songun, and his secular 
name was Im Unggyu; Yujong was his dharma name. 
Like many other Buddhist monks during the Choson, 
when Confucianism was the orthodoxy, Yujong was 
educated in Confucian classics in his childhood. He 
was orphaned at age fifteen and became a Buddhist 
monk under Monk Shinmuk at Chikchisa. Early in his 
career as a monk Yujong studied both Buddhist and 
Confucian texts and he communicated with Confucian 
scholars. In 1557, no earlier than age thirty, he declined 
the king’s appointment to become the abbot of Pongun 
Monastery, the head monastery of the S5n school, and 
he joined Hyujong at Mount Myohyang to practice 
meditation. Yujdng is said to have attained enlighten¬ 
ment in 1586 at age forty-two. 

In 1592 Yujong organized the monastic militia and 
helped lead a number of campaigns against the Japan¬ 


ese invasion. During and after the war he was ap¬ 
pointed as a royal envoy and participated several times 
in peace negotiations with Japan. In 1604, after peace 
was established with Japan, Yujong returned to Korea 
with more than thirty-five hundred Korean war pris¬ 
oners released by the Japanese. He petitioned the 
throne several times on what should be done for the 
defense of the country, including “building mountain 
fortresses” and “developing military weapons.” Be¬ 
cause of such patriotic activities, he appears in the 
Korean folk tradition as a heroic figure who uses su¬ 
pernatural powers to save the country. Even today, 
Yujong is related to various fascinating patriotic leg¬ 
ends about the security of the country and the welfare 
of the people. One of the most compelling of these 
holds that whenever Korea is in danger, as it was dur¬ 
ing the Korean War or the time of the assassination of 
President Park Chung Hee in 1979, Yujong’s posthu¬ 
mous stele in his hometown of Miryang (South 
Kyongsang province) sheds tears. 

Yujong left only a few writings, which are published 
in his posthumous work, Samyongdang taesajip (The 
Collected Works of Venerable Master Samyong), in seven 

rolls. 
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YUN'GANG 

The Yun’gang cave sanctuaries are located sixteen 
kilometers west of Datong in Shanxi province in China. 
Begun around 460 c.E. as an attempt to atone the Bud¬ 
dhist persecution of 444, Yun’gang was associated 
with the imperial patronage of Buddhism of the North¬ 
ern Wei dynasty, a nomadic empire that ruled China 
from 386 to 534. The colossal buddha images of caves 
16 to 20 are said to commemorate the founder rulers 
of the Northern Wei, while members of the imperial 
family built many cave chapels until 494, when the cap¬ 
ital was moved from Datong to Luoyang in central 
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China. Thereafter local Buddhists continued to dedi¬ 
cate small chapels until about 520. Carved into the 
sandstone cliffs are niches that contain statues ofbud- 
dhas such as Sakyamuni and Maitreya, as well as carv¬ 
ings of other Buddhist motifs. Passageways behind 
large statues or the construction of central pillars al¬ 
low for ritual circumambulation. In sculptural style 
and iconography, strong Indian and Central Asian in¬ 
fluences commingled with local elements to create a 
unique Yun’gang idiom, characterized by a robust fig- 
ural form and an archaic smile. This idiom gradually 
gave way to a more elongated sinicized style that was 
associated with the sinification policies of the North¬ 
ern Wei. 


See also: China, Buddhist Art in; Monastic Architec¬ 
ture 
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ZANNING 

Zanning (Tonghui dashi, 919—1001) was a Buddhist 
scholar-official renowned for his knowledge of Bud¬ 
dhist history and institutions in China, although his 
knowledge extended beyond Buddhism to Confucian 
matters and details of Chinese history and culture. As 
an official and scholar, Zanning played a critical role 
in explaining and defining Buddhism for Song officials. 
Biographical records indicate that Zanning rose from 
humble beginnings and embarked on a monastic ca¬ 
reer at a young age, probably in 929 or 930. He re¬ 
ceived full ordination on Mount Tiantai while still in 
his teens and distinguished himself as a master of the 
vinaya tradition. He became a leader of literary (wen) 
studies in his native Wuyue region (present-day Zhe¬ 
jiang province), and served in key government posi¬ 
tions in Wuyue. Zanning also played a key role as the 
Wuyue representative in the return of the Wuyue re¬ 
gion to Song control in 978. 

Zanning reportedly made a great initial impression 
on the Song emperor Taizong (r. 976-997), who 
awarded him a high rank, an honorific robe, and a ti¬ 
tle. Buddhist sources report that Zanning was appointed 
to the prestigious Hanlin Academy of academicians, an 
extremely rare honor for a Buddhist, but this cannot be 
confirmed in non-Buddhist accounts. Zanning was also 
a member of the Society of Nine Elders, an elite group 
of literati-officials at the Song court responsible for 
managing imperially sponsored editorial projects. 
Among the surviving Buddhist works compiled by Zan¬ 
ning, two are of great interest to contemporary schol¬ 
ars: the Song gaoseng zhuan (Song Biographies of Eminent 
Monks) and the Sengshilue (Historical Digest of the Bud¬ 
dhist Order). As an official at the Song court, Zanning 


became the leading Buddhist cleric of the Song empire, 
first through appointment as chief lecturer on Buddhist 
sutras and ultimately as Buddhist registrar of the right 
and left precincts of the capital, the leading position in 
the administration of Buddhist affairs. 

See also: Biographies of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng 
Zhuan); China 
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ZEN ; POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OF 

Zen is the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese char¬ 
acter chan, itself a truncated transliteration of the San¬ 
skrit term dhyana (trance state). In contemporary 
Japan, three monastic traditions, the Rinzai, Soto, and 
Obaku, now use the term to identify themselves as 
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belonging to the common heritage of the Chan 
school, which they call Zen (zenshu ). The word Zen, 
however, has also become part of the secular lexicon. 
Often appearing in the form of “the Zen of x or “Zen 
and the art of x,” the idea of Zen is pervasive in pop¬ 
ular culture. In this context, Zen often denotes a 
sense of liberation, spontaneity, and oneness with the 
world that can be sought not only in highly techni¬ 
cal forms of meditative practice but also in archery, 
gardening, tea ceremonies, and even the most mun¬ 
dane matters, such as motorcycle maintenance. No 
longer referring in a more technical sense to any spe¬ 
cific Buddhist tradition in Asia, Zen is, as Alan Watts 
(1915-1973) puts it, “an ultimate standpoint from 
which ‘anything goes.’” 

This highly romanticized vision of Zen owes much 
to the writings of D. T. Suzuki (1870-1966) and Beat 
generation authors, such as Watts, Gary Snyder 
(1930- ), JackKerouac (1922-1969), and Allen Gins¬ 
berg (1926-1997). In his now classic novel, The 
Dharma Bums, Kerouac, for instance, sings of a “ruck¬ 
sack revolution” led by young American “Zen lu¬ 
natics” armed with nothing but poetry and “visions 
of eternal freedom.” Above all else, those who pro¬ 
moted this ideal of Zen as an alternative lifestyle 
vehemently opposed the rampant consumerism, ma¬ 
terialism, and positivism of mid- to late-twentieth- 
century America and bemoaned the growing sense of 
alienation from nature and spirituality. Beatniks, hip¬ 
pies, and countercultural intellectuals celebrated a 
new “Zen” spirituality that ostensibly relied less on 
rational thought and more on the immediate, “mys¬ 
tical” experience of being. 

Historians generally locate the origins of this par¬ 
ticular understanding of Zen in a Buddhist reform 
movement that took place in Meiji (1868-1912) and 
post-Meiji Japan. Shortly after the emperor was re¬ 
stored to power in 1868, Buddhism came under heavy 
attack as a foreign, corrupt, and superstitious creed. As 
a result, numerous temples were abandoned and thou¬ 
sands of monks were returned to lay status under the 
slogan of haibutsu kishaku, “exterminate Buddhism 
and destroy Sakyamuni.” In response to this threat, 
Zen apologists sought to defend their faith by advo¬ 
cating what they called a New Buddhism ( shin bukkyo) 
that was thoroughly modern, nonsectarian, and so¬ 
cially engaged. In order to demonstrate their support 
of the colonial policies and military expansion of the 
newfound Japanese empire, adherents of New Bud¬ 
dhism went so far as to portray their new faith as con¬ 


sistent with bushido (the way of the warrior), which 
they defined as the essence of Japanese culture. 

A leading figure of this movement was the Rinzai 
priest Shaku Soen (1859-1919) who, in 1893, visited 
Chicago as a representative of Zen at the World Par¬ 
liament of Religions. In his Sermons of a Buddhist Ab¬ 
bot, the first book on Zen to appear in English, Soen 
presented Buddhism as a rational and scientific reli¬ 
gion well-suited to modern sensibilities. As in the case 
of all other so-called universal religions, Zen was no 
longer a strictly clerical concern but rather a spiritual 
insight accessible to all. Like his teacher Imagita 
Kdsen (1816-1892) before him, Soen taught lay dis¬ 
ciples at a zazen (seated meditation) society known as 
Ryomokyokai in Tokyo and at the monastery En- 
gakuji in Kamakura, where he served as abbot. Among 
those who found themselves studying meditation un¬ 
der Soen at Engakuji was the young D. T. Suzuki. 

With the help of Paul Carus (1852-1919), a strong 
proponent of “religion of science,” Suzuki carried on 
Soen’s efforts to bring Zen into the modern world. 
Drawing upon the notion of “pure experience” {jun- 
sui keiken ) from the writings of the American philoso¬ 
pher William James (1842-1910) and Nishida Kitaro 
(1870-1945), Suzuki moved beyond Carus’s and 
Soen’s interest in the unity of rationality and faith and 
began to emphasize instead the importance of a mys¬ 
tical experience that underlies all religious truth. As the 
unmediated, direct experience of being, or what he 
called “isness” ( kono mama), Zen experience, accord¬ 
ing to Suzuki, was beyond dualism and intellectual- 
ization, and hence was superior to all other forms of 
religious experience. Furthermore, by identifying Zen 
experience with the uniqueness of Japanese culture 
Suzuki was able to firmly establish a nationalistic dis¬ 
course couched in seemingly benign and universalistic 
religious terms. 

Hisamatsu Shin’ichi (1889-1980), a fellow Zen na¬ 
tionalist, similarly argued that the Japanese mind, un¬ 
like the discursive and logical mind of the West, was 
predisposed toward an “intuitive” mode of under¬ 
standing and an innate love for nature and tranquility. 
Despite the lack of historical evidence to substantiate 
their claims, Suzuki and Hisamatsu described tradi¬ 
tional Japanese art, most notably haiku poetry, stone 
gardens, and Noh drama, as quintessential expressions 
of Zen awakening (satori). For both Suzuki and Hisa¬ 
matsu, Zen, and therefore Japanese culture, are unique 
in that they express the experience of awakening di¬ 
rectly and immediately without having recourse to es¬ 
tablished conventions or discursive thought. 
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As cultural relativism and gnosticism displaced ra¬ 
tionalism and Judeo-Christian values as the reigning 
ideology among twentieth-century intellectuals, many 
Americans and Europeans increasingly sought a viable 
alternative in Zen, oblivious of its nationalistic and 
racist overtones. The transcultural, unmediated status 
of Zen mysticism, for instance, offered dismayed 
Catholics like Kerouac an alternative to their own sti¬ 
fling tradition, yet paradoxically allowed them to re¬ 
main loyal to their original faith. Similarly, large 
communities of lay practitioners who had little or no 
interest in monasticism flocked to Zen centers estab¬ 
lished by Yasutani Hakuun (1885-1973) and by his 
American disciples Philip Kapleau (1912- ) and 
Robert Aitken (1917- ), where the rapid attainment 
of kensho (seeing one’s true nature) and its certifica¬ 
tion known as inka were the only priority. This, how¬ 
ever, stood in stark contrast to the disciplined lifestyle 
of a traditional Zen monk for whom such a certifica¬ 
tion bears more of an institutional than a personal sig¬ 
nificance. Zen, as we know it in the West, is thus 
significantly different from its more traditional coun¬ 
terpart; this difference, as we have seen, emerged from 
a cross-cultural dialogue that belongs exclusively nei¬ 
ther to Japan nor to the West. 

See also: Critical Buddhism (Hihan Bukkyo); Engaged 
Buddhism; Meiji Buddhism Reform; Modernity and 
Buddhism; Nationalism and Buddhism 
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ZHANRAN 

Zhanran (Jingqi Zhanran and Miaole dashi, 711—782) 
is the ninth patriarch of the Tiantai school of Chi¬ 
nese Buddhism and the sixth patriarch following Zhiyi 
(538-597), the de facto architect of the tradition. Au¬ 
thor of the first authoritative commentaries on the ma¬ 
jor works of Zhiyi, Zhanran revitalized and reformed 
Tiantai during the Tang dynasty (618-907). 

Zhanran trained for twenty years on Mount Zuoji 
in Zhejiang under Xuanlang (673-754), who became 
the eighth patriarch, and he remained active in the 
southeast both in his native Jiangsu and in the envi¬ 
rons of Mount Tiantai in Zhejiang. Avoiding the north¬ 
ern political centers, Zhanran declined several imperial 
invitations, but made pilgrimage to Mount Wutai in 
Shanxi and instructed the Huayan adept Chengguan 
(738-838/840) in Suzhou, returning to Mount Tiantai 
in 775 for the last time. The veracity of his travels in 
the north has been challenged in the late-twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Included among Zhanran’s disciples are the 
literati figures Li Elua (d.u.-ca. 774) and Liang Su 
(753-793), who wrote his memorial inscription. 

Zhanran’s most influential works are his Zhiguan 
fuxing zhuanhong jue (Decisions on Supporting Practice 
and Broadly Disseminating [the Teachings of the Great] 
Calming and Contemplation) and the Jin’gangbei ( Di¬ 
amond Scalpel). The first is a commentary on Zhiyi’s 
Mohe zhiguan (Great Treatise on Calming and Con¬ 
templation), which for the first time identifies that 
practice-oriented text with the Lotus Sutra (Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sutra) and connects it to Zhiyi’s 
two doctrinal commentaries on the Lotus to become 
the three quintessential texts of Tiantai. The Jin’gang¬ 
bei is a polemical treatise on insentient tathagata- 
GARBHA, an idea not articulated in early Tiantai. Since 
the last quarter of the twentieth century, scholars have 
also recognized that the famous Tiantai “five periods 
and eight teachings” ( wushi bajiao) taxonomy attrib¬ 
uted to Zhiyi, which elevates the Lotus as supreme 
among scriptures and emphasizes a transmission based 
on the received teaching, is not found in the writings 
of Zhiyi in the form relied upon by later Tiantai. Rather, 
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it is a product of the times of Zhanran when issues of 
self-definition came to the fore. Zhanran’s interpreta¬ 
tions of Tiantai, which debate with the Buddhism of 
the mid-eighth century (in particular, the Huayan and 
Chan schools), further catalyzed much of the Tiantai 
on-mountain/off-mountain ( shanjia/shanwai ) debates 
of the Song dynasty (960-1279). 

See also: China 
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ZHAO LUN 

Zhao lun (The Treatises of [Seng]zhao) is a collection 
of writings by Shi Sengzhao (374-414), a primary dis¬ 
ciple of Kumaraiiva (344-409/413). Zhao lun contains 
the following documents, considered to be chapters by 
some scholars and independent treatises by others: 
“Wu buqian lun” (“A Treatise on the Immutability of 
Things”); “Wu buzhen kong lun” (“A Treatise on the 
Emptiness of the Unreal”); “Bojo wuzhi lun” (“A Trea¬ 
tise on Prajna as Distinguished from Ordinary Knowl¬ 
edge”); and “Niepan wuming lun” (“A Treatise on 
Nameless [Nature] of Nirvana”). 

The first document dwells, for the most part, on 
the mysteries of time. It exposes Nagarjuna’s (ca. sec¬ 
ond century C.E.) view that the dharmas are essentially 
beyond definition and without definite nature. Since 
all phenomena are dharmas, but dharmas themselves 
cannot be created or destroyed—they are without be¬ 
ingness or nonbeingness—the category of time is 
meaningless. 

The second document illuminates Nagarjuna’s 
ideas about sunyata (emptiness) from a different per¬ 
spective. In this treatise Sengzhao uses a renowned 
simile of a man created through magic. Since the per¬ 
son has been created through magic, he is not a real 


man, but within the frame of knowing that the man 
has been created through magic, such a man does ex¬ 
ist. The simile explains how all phenomena are both 
existent and nonexistent at the same time. 

The third treatise seeks to delineate prajhaparamita 
(perfection of wisdom) as a different state of mind 
than knowledge. Knowledge is obtained through the 
investigation of things that are believed to be real. It 
is marked by a struggle to reconcile beginnings and 
ends, past and future, and so on. The equality of all 
things can only be seen through prajhaparamita, 
where the oppositions of existence and nonexistence, 
future and past, and sorrow and joy are no longer rel¬ 
evant. Similar ideas are presented in the fourth piece 
in which nirvana is approached through the use of 
core Madhyamaka terminology and epistemological 
devices. Adapting the principle of the four negations 
used by Buddha Sakyamuni, Nagarjuna, and Ku- 
marajlva (nirvana is not a form of existence; nirvana 
is not a form of nonexistence; nirvana is not both ex¬ 
istence and nonexistence; nirvana is not neither exis¬ 
tence nor nonexistence), Sengzhao speaks about 
nirvana as being ultimately indefinable, that is, name¬ 
less. Along with this classical treatment of the subject, 
we find the beginnings of a new understanding of this 
important concept, in which nirvana is equated with 
the TATHAGATAGARBHA ( rulaizang ). 

See also: China; Prajhaparamita Literature 
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ZHILI 

Zhili (Siming Fazhi fashi, 960-1028) reestablished the 
Tiantai school during China’s Northern Song dy¬ 
nasty period by leading the Shanjia (orthodox) attack 
on the Shanwai (heterodox) interpretations of Tiantai 
doctrine and practice. Zhili stressed the uniqueness of 
Tiantai teaching as opposed to those of the Huayan 
school and Chan school. He emphasized the doc¬ 
trines of evil inherent in the buddha-nature, the con- 
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templation of the deluded mind, the inherent entail- 
ment of all quiddities in each other, the existence of 
differentiated characteristics even in the absence of 
delusion, the simultaneous validity of both mind-only 
and matter-only doctrines, and “the ultimacy of the 
dung-beetle.” The last-named doctrine was rooted in 
his claim that enlightenment was a state that made 
more explicit all determinate realities, good and evil, 
and disclosed each sentient being’s identity not only 
with the Buddha, but with all other possible sentient 
beings in all their aspects, all of which were the ulti¬ 
mate reality. 

Zhili was instrumental in combining Tiantai doc¬ 
trine with Pure Land practice, and much of his doc¬ 
trinal work can be understood as an attempt to provide 
an adequate framework for understanding the neces¬ 
sity and legitimacy of Buddhist ritual practice in the 
face of certain interpretations of “sudden enlighten¬ 
ment” that might threaten it. In 1017 he made a vow 
to commit self-immolation after three years of prac¬ 
ticing the Lotus Repentance with a group of junior 
monks. He vowed to be reborn in Amitabha’s Pure 
Land. After defending his intention to commit this ar¬ 
guably sinful act in a series of letters, in which Zhili 
makes the notorious claim that “there is no Buddha 
but the Devil, and no Devil but the Buddha,” he finally 
abandoned his plan, and was given a purple robe and 
the honorific name Fazhi (Dharma-wisdom) by the 
emperor. 

See also: Pure Land Buddhism 
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ZHIYI 

Zhiyi (Tiantai Zhizhe dashi ) (538-597) was the nom¬ 
inal third patriarch of the Chinese Tiantai school, 


but he was, in fact, its eponymous founder. Zhiyi was 
born in Jingzhou (present-day Hubei), and became a 
monk at the age of eighteen, taking the full precepts 
two years later. At the age of twenty-three, he went to 
study with Nanyue Huisi (d. 577), under whom he 
practiced the Lotus Samadhi, during which he had a 
breakthrough experience. At thirty, he went to Jin- 
ling, capital of the Chen kingdom, and began to lec¬ 
ture extensively. 

Zhiyi taught for the rest of his life, his lectures tran¬ 
scribed by his disciples, most notably Guanding 
(561-632), who recorded the “three great works of 
Tiantai”: Fahua wenju (Commentary on the Lotus 
Sutra), Fahua xuanyi (Profound Meaning of the Lotus 
Sutra), and Mohe zhiguan ( Great Calming and Con¬ 
templation), the first based on lectures given in 587 and 
the latter two based on lectures given in 593 and 594. 
Zhiyi also composed several works by his own hand, 
most notably a commentary on the Vimalaklrtinirdesa, 
written at the request of the Jin ruling house. 

Zhiyi’s teaching stresses the simultaneous and equal 
development of both doctrinal understanding and 
meditative practice. He devised an elaborate system of 
classification of Buddhist teachings, making a coherent 
whole of the mass of Buddhist scriptures translated into 
Chinese, in accordance with his development of the 
true meaning of upaya (skillful means) as expounded 
in the Lotus Sutra and Nirvana Sutra. His teaching 
combined the Lotus notion of upaya and mutual en- 
tailment with Madhyamaka notions of SUNYATA 
(emptiness) and conventional truth and the buddha- 
nature concept from the Nirvana Sutra, by which Zhiyi 
devised the doctrine of the three truths—emptiness, 
provisional positing, and the mean—as a comprehen¬ 
sive template for understanding Buddhist teachings and 
practices. This doctrine holds that every element of ex¬ 
perience is necessarily and simultaneously (1) determi¬ 
nate, (2) ambiguous, and (3) absolute, and that these 
three predicates are ultimately synonymous. This led to 
a distinctive understanding of the interpervasion of all 
dharmas as suggested in the Huayan jing, which in 
Zhiyi’s understanding led to the doctrine of “the three 
thousand quiddities inherently entailed as each mo¬ 
ment of experience,” as well as the further doctrines of 
“the evil inherent in the Buddha-nature,” the non¬ 
obstruction of enlightenment between delusion, and 
the equal ultimacy of all possible doctrinal positions, as 
mediated by the Lotus doctrine of upaya. Zhiyi also 
rewrote the Indian mind-only doctrine so that it could 
be equally restated as a claim that all reality is matter- 
only, or alternately scent-only, taste-only, touch-only, 
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and so on. His ideas were influential in every aspect of 
later East Asian Buddhism; they were commented on 
and reinterpreted in every generation within the Tiantai 
school, and recast and responded to by the Huayan 
school, which amended his classification scheme and 
reinterpreted the interpervasion of all dharmas in a new 
way. Zhiyi’s hermeneutical technique, in particular his 
metaphorical “mind-contemplation gloss” for reading 
the scriptures, was instrumental in the early develop¬ 
ment of the Chan school. 
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ZHUHONG 

Zhuhong Fohui (1532-1612) is known as one of the 
“Four Eminent Monks of the Ming Dynasty,” who ac¬ 
tively promoted the syncretistic fusion of Chan and 
Pure Land practices in China. Zhuhong’s adolescence 
was steeped in Confucian learning and he only took 
refuge in Buddhism during his middle age. 

Zhuhong’s moral reputation and diligent practice 
of the “samadhi of Buddha-name recitation” ( nianfo 
sanmei) was said to have transformed a dilapidated 
monastary in Mount Yunqi of Hangzhou, where he 
temporarily took up residence in 1571 as an itinerant 
novice, into a famous cultivation center to which peo¬ 
ple flocked to receive his tutelage. 


Zhuhong associated widely with Confucian elites 
and, through his clout and eloquence, popularized 
what became prevailing modes of Buddhist pietistic ac¬ 
tivities in the late Ming. These included the institution 
of release grounds and protected reservoirs for animals 
and fish, observance of the Tantric ritual “relieving the 
sufferings of the hungry ghosts,” and the use of a genre 
of “morality book” called “ledger of merit and de¬ 
merit” ( gongguo ge) for recording personal offenses 
and meritorious deeds by assigning prescribed nu¬ 
merical values of “merits” and “demerits” to each 
recorded action. 

Zhuhong also started the practice of using Buddha 
statues as replacements for the living preceptors, whose 
presence was otherwise required by the vinaya 
(monastic disciplinary codes) to transmit the full set 
of monastic precepts to novice monks. He did this to 
circumvent the political restrictions on the ordination 
of monks and nuns. 

His writings spanned many subject matters includ¬ 
ing Chan, Pure Land, Huayan, Yogacara, vinaya, and 
even non-Buddhist classics. They are preserved in the 
anthology Yunqi fahui (Collected Dharma [Works by 
Venerable] Yunqi). 

See also: Chan School; China; Pure Land Schools 
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ZONGGAO 

Dahui Zonggao (Miaoxi; posthumous name Pujue; 
1089-1163), a Chan master in the Yangqi branch of 
the Linji school in Song China (960-1279), played a 
pivotal role in the development of Chan gong’an 
(koan) practice. Zonggao was born in Xuancheng in 
Anhui Province in southeast China. He left home in 
1101 to join the monastic order, and in 1105 he re¬ 
ceived full ordination as a Buddhist monk. After seek¬ 
ing instructions from various Chan teachers, he 
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became a disciple of the Linji master Yuanwu Keqin 
(1063-1135), the author of the famous gong’an an¬ 
thology, the Biyan lu {Blue Cliff Record). 

As one of the most influential Chan masters of his 
time, Zonggao had close associations with many pow¬ 
erful Confucian scholar-officials. His connection with 
the antipeace party led to his involvement in Song 
court factional strife, which resulted in his exile from 
1143 to 1156 to the remote Hunan and Guangdong 
provinces. After the exile, however, Zonggao regained 
his prominence. He was summoned by the emperor to 
the court, where he was presented with a purple robe 
and given the cognomen Dahui (Great Wisdom). He 
spent his last years at Mount Jing in Zhejiang and died 
in 1163. 

Dahui Zonggao is best known for his contribution 
to the evolution of Chan gong’an meditation. He ad¬ 
vocated the use of huatou, the critical phrase of a 
gong’an, as a meditative object, and he emphasized the 
peculiar role of doubt in his teaching of huatou in¬ 
vestigation. He believed that the practice of huatou was 
not only the most effective means to enlightenment 
but also a Chan practice that laypeople could easily 
adopt in the midst of their mundane activities. It was 
under Daihui Zonggao that gong’an Chan came to be 
known as kanhua Chan (Chan of investigating the 
[critical] phrase). 

The chronology of Dahui Zonggao’s life was 
recorded in detail by one of his disciples and attached 
to the Dahui Pujue chanshi yulu (Discourse Record of 
the Chan Master Dahui Pujue). Other works attributed 
to Dahui Zonggao include Zongmen wuku (Arsenal of 
the Chan School) and Zhengfayan zang {Treasury of the 
True Dharma Eye). 

See also: Chan School 
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ZONGMI 

Guifeng Zongmi (780-841) is a unique figure in the 
Chan school, who sought to bridge Chan and the 
canonical teachings {jiao) of Buddhism. His early ed¬ 
ucation at home and at a Confucian academy gave him 
a background in the classical canon unknown to the 
typical Tang-dynasty Chan master. He trained under 
a master in the Shenhui lineage of Chan and practiced 
intense Chan sitting in remote settings for a decade, 
yet he also studied canonical exegesis for two years un¬ 
der the exceedingly erudite Huayan school scholar 
Chengguan (738-840). 

Zongmi collected Chan texts into an enormous 
Chanzang {Chan Pitaka), which has since been lost. 
His two most important extant works are his intro¬ 
duction to the Chan Pitaka, titled Chanyuan zhuquanji 
duxu {Prolegomenon to the Collection of Experience of 
the Chan Source), and a short treatise titled Pei Xiu shiyi 
wen {Imperial Redactor Pei Xiu’s Inquiry [on Chan]). 
Originality, creativity, and lack of bias are the hall¬ 
marks of these two works. The former propounds the 
identity of the canonical teachings and Chan, and 
champions all-at-once awakening and step-by-step 
practice; the latter provides a synopsis of the histories, 
teachings, and practices of the Chan houses of the day. 
The Chan Prolegomenon postulates three “theses” 
{zong) of Chan: Mind-Only Chan; Voidness Chan; and 
Dharma Nature Chan, which are expressions, geared 
to Chinese propensities and preferences, of the corre¬ 
sponding three types of Indian sutras and treatises. 

Zongmi’s influence on later Chan was exceptionally 
strong in Korea, where the Chan tradition is known as 
Son. Korean Son’s absorption of all the traditions of 
Buddhism coincides with Zongmi’s orientation. 
Chinul (1158-1210), one of the greatest figures of the 
Son tradition, was a transmitter of Zongmi’s stance; 
his magnum opus is based on Pei’s Inquiry. 

See also: China 
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India 


$88 


ca. 566-486 or 488-368 B.C.E. Possible dates of the Buddha's life. When the Buddha 

may have lived is a matter of scholarly debate; these 
time frames represent only two of many suggestions. 


ca. 386 or 268 B.C.E. 


ca. 268-232 B.C.E. 


ca. 100 B.C.E. 


ca. 100 C.E. 


ca. 200 


ca. 320 


ca. 320-550 


ca. 500 
ca. 673 
1197 


Traditional dates—one hundred years after the Bud¬ 
dha's death—on which the first Buddhist Council is 
said to have been held at Vaisall, resulting in the first 
schism of the SANGHA or monastic community. 

Reign of King Asoka of India, who converted to 
Buddhism and became an important patron of the 
religion. As'oka is said to have sent out missionaries 
to various lands after holding a Buddhist Council at 
Pataliputra. 

Great stOpa at SANCT built. 

Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapundarTka-sutra) and other 
influential Mahayana texts composed. 

Philosopher and scholar NAGARJUNA writes about 
SUNYATA (emptiness), establishing the Madhyamaka 
SCHOOL (the Middle Way). 

Indian scholar and monk Asanga (ca. 320-390) 
born. He becomes the founder of the YogACARA 
SCHOOL of Buddhism. 

Gupta Empire, during which Buddhism flourishes 
throughout the subcontinent. 

Buddhist monastic university founded at Nalanda. 

Chinese pilgrim YljlNG (635-713) arrives in India. 

Destruction of the great monastic universities of 
Nalanda and Vikramaslla, signaling the decline of 
Buddhism as a religious institution in India. 
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India 


1891 


Anagarika Dharmapala (1864-1933) founds the 
Maha Bodhi Society to restore the famous site of the 
Buddha's enlightenment. 


1956 


B. R. Ambedkar (1891-1956) renounces Hinduism 
and converts to Buddhism. 
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Southeast Asia 


$88 


247 b.c.e. 


240 B.C.E. 


25 B.C.E. 


ca. 100 C.E. 


ca. 200 


ca. 425 


ca. 500 


1057 


ca. 1153-1186 


1181 


King Asoka of India (r. 268-232 b.c.e.) putatively 
sends his son, Mahinda, to Sri Lanka to introduce 
Buddhism to the island. King Devanampiya Tissa of 
Sri Lanka converts to Buddhism. 

Mahinda establishes the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) in Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka. Mahinda's 
sister, Sanghamitta, establishes the order of NUNS. 

Famine and schisms in Sri Lanka emphasize the need 
for the Buddhist CANON to be committed to writing. 
King Vattagamini oversees the recording of the Pali 
canon on palm leaves. 

Monks from Sri Lanka first transmit THERAVADA Bud¬ 
dhism to Burma (Myanmar) and THAILAND. 

Chinese Buddhist missionaries travel to VIETNAM, 
establishing MAHAYANA and non-Mahayana schools. 

Buddhist scholar BuDDHAGHOSA collects Sinhalese 
COMMENTARIAL LITERATURE and oversees translation of 
this work into Pali. With this translation, Sinhalese 
scholarship reaches the entire Theravada world. 

Indian Mahayana monks establish Buddhist communi¬ 
ties throughout Indonesia on the islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. 

King Anawartha of Pagan in Burma (Myanmar) 
conquers neighboring Thaton. Buddhist literature and 
arts flourish. 

Reign of Sri Lankan king Parakramabahu I. His rule 
reconstitutes the Buddhist SAStGHA exclusively as a 
Theravada order. Buddhist architecture and literature 
flourishes throughout the Polonnaruva era. 

King Jayavarman VII begins his reign in CAMBODIA. 
Under his orders the BAYON at Angkor is built. 
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Southeast Asia 


1236 

Monks from Koncipurom, India, revive the Therovodo 
monostic line in Sri Lonko. 

1279 

Lost extont inscriptions of ony Therovodo nunnery in 

Burma (Myanmar). 

1287 

Pagan in Burma (Myanmar) looted by Mongol in¬ 
vaders; decline of Pagan monuments begins. 

ca. 1300 

A Sri Lankan tradition of WILDERNESS MONKS arrives in 

Burma (Myanmar) and Thailand. Theravada Buddhism 
spreads to Laos. Thai Theravada monasteries appear 
in Cambodia shortly before the Thais win their inde¬ 
pendence from the Khmers of Cambodia. 

ca. 1500 

In Cambodia, Visnuite Temple at Angkor Wat 
(founded in the twelfth century as a site of Hindu 
worship) becomes a Buddhist center. 

1753 

King Klrti SrT Rajasimha reinstates Buddhism in Sri 

Lanka by inviting monks from the Thai court. 

1777 

King Rama 1 founds the current dynasty in Thailand. 

1803 

Sri Lankans ordained in the Burmese city of Amara- 
pura found the Amarapura Nikaya in Sri Lanka. 

1829 

Thailand's Prince Mongkut (later King Rama IV) 
founds the Thammayut sect. 

cd. 1 862 

Wilderness monks travel from Sri Lanka to Burma 
(Myanmar) for reordination, returning to establish the 

Ramahna Nikaya. 

1871 

Fifth Theravada Council is held at Rangoon in Burma. 

1873 

Mohottivatte Gunananda defeats Christian missionar¬ 
ies in a public debate, sparking a nationwide revival 
of pride in Sri Lankan Buddhist traditions. 

1879 

Helena Blavatsky and Henry Steel Olcott, founders of 
the Theosophical Society, arrive in Sri Lanka from 

America and assist in a revival of Buddhism. 

cd. 1900 

Two wilderness monks, Achan Sao Kantasllo and 

Achan Man Bhuridatto, revive the forest monk tradi¬ 
tions in Thailand. 

1956 

The Sri Lanka Freedom Party wins a pivotal election in 
a landslide by promising that Sinhalese would become 
the national language and Buddhism the state religion. 

1967 

Thich Nhat Hanh (1926- ) is nominated for the 

Nobel Peace Prize, an acknowledgement of his anti¬ 
war work in Vietnam. Hanh coined the term ENGAGED 

Buddhism to describe practices that emphasize social 
service and nonviolent activism. 

1970s 

Refugees from war in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
settle in North America, Australia, and Europe, where 
they establish Buddhist communities. 
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China 


$88 


67 c.e. 

148 

366 

399 

401 

402 

460 

ca. 520 

ca. 585 


601 


Two Indian Buddhist missionaries are reputed to ar¬ 
rive at the court of Emperor Ming (r. 58-75 C.E.) of 
the Han dynasty (206 B.C.E.-220 C.E.), where they 
translate the first Buddhist sutras into Chinese. 

The Parthian An SHIGAO arrives in the Chinese capi¬ 
tal of Luoyang; he translates forty-one scriptures of 
MAINSTREAM Buddhist SCHOOLS into Chinese. 

Construction of Buddhist cave shrines at DUNHUANG 
begins. 

Chinese scholar-pilgrim FAXIAN (ca. 337-ca. 418) 
departs for India in search of Buddhist teachings. 

KumarajTva (350-409/413), a Buddhist master 
from Kucha, arrives in the Chinese capital of 
Chang'an. He introduces numerous MAHAYANA texts 
to China. 

Huiyuan (334-416) assembles a group of monks 
and laymen before an image of the Buddha 
Amitabha on Mount Lu and vows to be born in the 
Western Paradise of SukhavatT, starting the Pure 
Land schools of Buddhism. 

The Northern Wei (386-534) begins to construct 
Buddhist cave sanctuaries at Yun'GANG and 
Longmen. 

Bodhidharma, putative founder of the Chan school, 
is reputed to arrive in China from India. 

Zhiyi (538-597) systematizes the Tiantai school of 
Chinese Buddhism, providing a distinctively Chinese 
conception of the Buddhist PATH in such texts as the 
Mohe ZHIGUAN ( Great Calmness and Contemplation). 

The Sui (581-618) court distributes the Buddha's 
relics throughout the country and begins a wave of 
pagoda construction. 
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China 


645 

699 

720 

745 

845 

972 

ca. 1 150 

1270 

ca. 1 600 

1759 

1929 

1949 

1965 


XuANZANG (ca. 600-664) returns from his journey to 
India with twenty horse-loads of Buddhist texts, im¬ 
ages, and relics and begins epic translation project. 

FAZANG (643-712) lectures at the Wu Zetian court 
on the newly translated HuAYAN JING, signaling the 
prominence of the Huayan SCHOOL. 

The arrival of Indian masters Vajrabodhi and 
Amoghavajra in the capital cities of China leads to a 
surge in popularity of the Mijiao (Esoteric) school. 

Shenhui (684-758) arrives in the Eastern Capital and 
propagates the sudden-enlightenment teachings of 
Huineng (638-713), the putative sixth patriarch of 
the Chan school. 

Emperor Wuzong (r. 841-847) initiates the Huichang 
suppression of Buddhism, one of the worst PERSECU¬ 
TIONS in Chinese Buddhist history. 

The Song dynasty initiates a national project to pre¬ 
pare a woodblock printing of the entire Buddhist 
canon (completed 983). 

ZONGGAO (1089-1 163) formalizes the KOAN system 
of Chan MEDITATION. 

The Mongol Yuan dynasty (1234-1368) supports 
Tibetan Buddhist traditions in China. 

Zhuhong (1532-1612) seeks to unify Chan and 
Pure Land strands of Chinese Buddhism. 

A compendium of Buddhist incantations in Chinese, 
Manchu, Mongolian, and Tibetan is compiled during 
the Qianlong reign (1736-1795) of the Manchu 
Qing dynasty (1644-191 1). 

Taixu (1890-1947) leads the Chinese Buddhist 
Association as part of his reform of Chinese Buddhist 
institutions. 

The communist victory in China forces many Buddhist 
monks, such as Yinshun (1906- ), to flee to Taiwan. 

The Cultural Revolution is initiated by communist 
leader Mao Zedong (1893-1976), leading to wide¬ 
spread destruction of Buddhist sites in China. 
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Japan and Korea 
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372 c.e. 


ca. 538 or 552 


594 


ca. 670 


668 


710 


822 


ca. 823 


828 


918 


Buddhism is officially introduced to Korea with the 
arrival of Chinese envoy and monk Sundo at the 
Koguryo court. 

Buddhism is first introduced from the Korean penin¬ 
sula to the rulers of JAPAN. 

Prince Shotoku (574-622), a major patron of 
Buddhism and national cultural hero, becomes regent 
in Japan. 

WoNHYO (617-686), a prolific and influential 
Korean commentator, seeks to reconcile doctrinal 
positions of different Buddhist texts. 

The Silla kingdom (ca. 57 B.C.E. -936 C.E.), defeating 
Paekche (663) and Koguryo (668), unifies the Korean 
peninsula; Silla dynasty supports Buddhism as the 
state religion. 

The Japanese capital of Nara is established with 
seven major Buddhist monasteries; the court later 
sponsors six official schools of Nara Buddhism. 

Saicho (767-822) establishes the Tendai school (the 
Japanese Tiantai school). 

The Japanese monk Kukai (774-835) establishes 
Shingon Buddhism. 

The first mountain site in the Nine Mountains 
school OF Son (the Korean Chan school) is 
founded; eight other sites are established over the 
next century. 

Buddhism flourishes in Korea under the state patron¬ 
age of the Koryo dynasty (918-1392). 
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Japan and Korea 


1010 

The Korean king Hyonjong (r. 1009-1031) orders 
the carving of woodblocks for a complete Buddhist 

CANON. This monumental undertaking is finished in 

1087, but the woodblocks are destroyed by the 

Mongols in 1232. 

1090 

The Korean monk-prince UlCH'ON (1055-1 101) 
publishes a catalogue of 1,010 indigenous East 

Asian Buddhist works; woodblocks of these works 
are carved as a supplement to the first Koryo Bud¬ 
dhist canon, but these are burned by the Mongols 
in 1232. 

1175 

Honen (1133-1212) founds Jodoshu, an indepen¬ 
dent sect of Japanese Pure Land Buddhism. 

1200 

Chinul (1 158-1210) revives Son (Korean Chan 
school) and seeks to reconcile the doctrinal and 
meditative strands of Korean Buddhism. 

1202 

Eisai (1 141-1215), with support of the Kamakura 
government, establishes the new Rinzai Zen sect (of 
the Japanese Chan school). 

1233 

Dogen (1200-1253) founds the Soto Zen sect. 

1236 

The Korean court orders the preparation of a second 
set of woodblocks for printing the Buddhist canon; 
this set of more than 80,000 woodblocks is com¬ 
pleted in 1251 and is now stored at Haeinsa. 

1253 

Nichiren (1222-1282), founder of Nichiren school 
of Japanese Buddhism, begins teaching. 

1392 

The Korean dynasty of Choson (1392-1910) is 
founded; the new kingdom adopts neo-Confucianism 
as the state ideology, leading to some five centuries 
of persecution of Buddhism in Korea. 

ca. 1570 

Japanese general Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) 
undertakes a military campaign to destroy Buddhism 
in Japan, eventually defeating Pure Land and 

Nichiren strongholds and burning Tendai head 
monasteries on Mount Hiei. 

1592 

Korea is invaded by Japanese general Hideyoshi 

Toyotomi (1536-1598), leading to widespread de¬ 
struction of Buddhist sites; Korean monks HYUJONG 
(1520-1604) and Yujong (1544-1610) establish a 
monk's militia, which played a major role in defeat¬ 
ing the Japanese. 

1868 

The new Meiji government in Japan orders separation 
of Buddhism from Shinto, creating Shinto as an inde¬ 
pendent "ancient" state cult and suppressing Bud¬ 
dhism; the regime reduces the status of Buddhist 
clergy to that of ordinary "imperial subjects," and re¬ 
quires clergy to assume Japanese family names, at¬ 
tend compulsory education, eat meat, and marry. 
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1910 

Japan colonizes Korea; the Japanese government- 
general eventually institutes Meiji-style reforms of the 

Buddhist order in Korea. 

1955 

After the Japanese defeat in World War II and the 
end of the Korean War, Korean monks launch a 
purification movement to remove all vestiges of 

Japanese colonial influence on Korean Buddhism 
and to restore celibacy and vegetarianism within the 
saKjgha. 

1964 

Soka GAKKAI sponsors foundation of the Komeito 
(Clean Government) political party in Japan. 
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Tibet and the Himalayas 



$88 
xm xm XM 

641 c.e. 

King Srong btsan sgam po unifies Tibet and marries 
Chinese princess Wencheng, who putatively brings to 
Tibet an image of Sakyamuni Buddha, later enshrined 
at the Jo KHANG. 

775 

King Khri srong Ide btsan (r. 755-797) of Tibet 
invites yogin PADMASAMBHAVA to Tibet, and construc¬ 
tion of BSAM YAS (Samye) Monastery begins. 

ca. 797 

Supporters of Indian Buddhism putatively prevail in 
debate with Chinese Buddhists (the Bsam YAS DEBATE), 
establishing an Indian Buddhist basis for Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

840 

King Dar ma 'U dum btsan (also known as Glang 
dar ma; r. 838-842) persecutes Tibetan Buddhists. 

A period of conflict and decline of Buddhist institu¬ 
tions begins. 

1039 

Tibetan translator Mar PA (Marpa) 

(1002/1012-1097), founder of the Bka' brgyud 
(Kagyu) school, travels to India and studies under 

Naropa (1016-1100). 

1042 

Indian scholar Atisha (982-1054) arrives in Tibet. 

1073 

Sa SKY A (Sakya) Monastery established in Tibet. 

ca. 1200 

Buddhist MONKS flee India in the wake of the 
destruction of such Buddhist centers as Nalanda, 
bringing their traditions to Nepal and Tibet. 

1247 

Sa skya Pandita (Sakya Pandita) (1182-1251) 
submits to Godan Khan, beginning the first 
priest/patron relationship between a Tibetan Lama 
and a Mongol Khan. 

1357 

Tsong kha pa (1357-1419) is born. He becomes 
an important Tibetan reformer and founder of Dge 

LUGS (Geluk; Yellow Hat) order. 
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1642 

Gushri Khan enthrones the fifth Dalai Lama as 
temporal ruler of Tibet. 

1904 

British troops enter Tibet and occupy Lhasa. 

1912 

Thub bstan rgya mtsho (Thubten Gyatso; 

1876-1933), the thirteenth Dalai Lama, proclaims 
Tibet a "religious and independent nation." 

1940 

The five-year-old Bstan 'dzin rgya mtsho (Tenzin 
Gyatso) is enthroned as the fourteenth Dalai Lama. 

1950 

Chinese Communist troops invade Tibet. 

1959 

The Dalai Lama flees to India; thousands of Tibetans 
die in anti-Chinese revolt. 

1989 

The Dalai Lama receives the Nobel Peace Prize. 

1995 

The Dalai Lama recognizes six-year-old Dge 'dun 
chos kyi nyi ma (Gedhun Choekyi Nyima) as the 
eleventh PANCHEN Lama. China denounces the choice, 
in favor of Rgyal mtshan nor bu (Gyaltsen Norbu). 

2000 

The seventeenth Karma PA, O rgyan 'phrin las rdo rje 
(Orgyan Trinle Dorje), flees Tibet to join the Dalai 
Lama in exile at Dharamsala, India. 
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anatman (no-self), 5-6, 18 - 19 , 23, 239, 
262, 296, 416, 665. See also body, 
perspectives on the 
and death, 203 
Pudgalavada and, 504 
and rebirth, 712 
in Sramana movement, 329 
and sunyata, 809 
and vipassand, 889 

anatomy. See body, perspectives on the 
Anavataptagathd, 300 
Anawrahta, King, 460, 575 
ancestors, 20-23, 22, 292 
ancestor veneration, 20, 281, 289, 308, 
461-462, 464, 468, 532. See also 
ghosts and spirits 
Andhra Pradesh, India, 369-370 
Ang Duong, King, 108 
Angkor, 785. See Cambodia 
Angkor Thom, 260, 783, 784, 789 
Angkor Wat, 106, 107, 109, 787, 789 
Angulimala Prison Ministry, Britain, 249 
Anguosi, 253, 535 
Ahguttaranikdya, 75, 627, 669 
Anige, 153 


animal sacrifice, 641, 724 
animism, 105, 430, 467-468, 767 
Aniruddha, King, 838 
anitya (impermanence), 6, 18, 23, 203, 
239, 397-398, 505, 648, 889 
aniyatadharma, 667 
ahjali, 265 
ankokuji, 678 
Ankokuji Temple, 351 
Anle ji (Daochuo), 707 
Anna-Kondonna (arhat), 29 
Annen, 273, 475 
An Shigao, 24, 146, 454, 776 
antardbhava, 204 
anthropology, 261-262, 466 
and Buddhist studies, 99-100 
studies of ethics, 261-263 
anti-art, Chan school and, 129 
antinomianism, 618-620 
Anuradhapura, 188, 795-796, 800-802, 
807 

Anuruddha, Abhidhammatthasangaha, 3, 
670 

anusaya, 682 
anusmrti, 93 
anuttara, 87 

anuttarasamyaksambodhi (complete, 
perfect awakening), 24, 51, 58, 
919-920 

Anuttarayoga Tantras, 305 
Aoki Bunkyo, 98 
Apadana, 36 

apocrypha, 24-28, 38-39, 47, 143, 198, 
281-282, 538, 720-721, 730, 744, 
756. See also catalogues of 
scriptures; titles of texts 
Arabic translations, 380 
Arada Kalama, 83 
drama, 84 

archaeology. See also names of sites 
and Buddhist studies, 96-97 
and reliquary deposits, 719-720 
architecture. See also monastic architecture 
of Borobudur, 68 
of stupa, 803-804, 809 
Arharf Janakabhivamsa 
Kuiy‘ kyan‘ ' \abhidamtna, 102 
arhat(s), 28-29, 65, 87, 188, 261, 290, 

301, 487, 572, 636, 723, 740, 749, 
761, 769, 890. See also buddha(s); 
disciples of the Buddha 
female, 303, 489, 607 
arhat images, 30-31, 181 
arhatship, 8, 636 
Ari monks, 575 


“aristocratic Buddhism,” 388 
Ariyaratne, A. T., 798 
Arnold, Edwin, 864 
art, Buddhist. See cave sanctuaries; 

painting; sculpture; names of countries 
arthakriyd, 225 

art historians, and Buddhist studies, 100 
Aryadeva, 31, 480-481, 581 
Catuhsataka, 31, 480-481 
Arya Maitreya Mandala order, 268 
aryas, 740 
Aryasura, 32 

Jdtakamdld, 32, 401-402, 748 
Pdramitasamdsa, 748 
Asafiga, 32, 59-60, 227, 456, 496, 649, 
683, 738, 878, 914-915 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, 32, 916 
Mahayanasamgraha, 915-916 
Yogacarabhilmi, 914-916 
ascetic practices, 32-33, 117, 214, 313, 
671, 675, 701, 718, 741, 887 
and accumulation, 244-245 
Buddha and, 45, 83, 90 
and diet, 228-229 
Jains and, 383, 416 
and Mahayana, 494-495 
monks and, 565-566 
self-immolation, 758-759 
Shugendo and, 772-774 
Ashikaga Tadayoshi, 678 
Ashikaga Takauji, 678 
Asian Americans, 865, 868-869 
Asoka, King, 34, 71, 80, 82, 97, 120, 188, 
366-367, 502-503, 542, 870. See also 
inscriptions 

as ideal of kingship, 262, 424-425, 657 
and relics cult, 49, 83, 205, 355, 641, 
651, 717, 803, 906 
Asokavadana, 717 
asraya (basis), 683 

assimilation, of esoteric imagery, 256 
Astagrantha, 220 

Astasahasrikaprajhapdramita-sutra, 492, 
717, 746 
Asukadera, 554 
asuras, 184, 233, 467 
Asvaghosa, 35, 38, 188 
Buddhacarita, 75, 86, 88, 512, 656, 748 
Sariputraprakarana, 251 
Saundarananda, 656 
Asvajit, 232 
Atharva Veda, 204 

Atisha, 35-36, 288, 371, 588, 853, 861 
Bodhipathapradlpa, 484, 853 
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Byang chub sgron me, 36 
Atiyogn (Rdzogs chen), 730 
atman (self), 18-19,63, 680-681, 692-693. 

See also body, perspectives on the 
Atthakatha, 37, 627 
Atthakavagga, 601 
attributes, 403 

of bodhisattvas, 61-62, 570-572 
of buddhas, 569-570 
Atu-ma-shi Monastery, 580 
Aum Shinrikyo, 385, 449 
Aung San Suu Kyi, 163, 165, 248, 893 
Aurangabad, 117, 365, 511 
Austria, Buddhism in, 268 
authenticity, scriptural, 453, 755-756. See 
apocrypha 

authority, scriptural, 25, 94, 111, 321, 
451-452, 755-756. See also panjiao 
autocremation, 758-759 
Ava, 579 

avadana, 36-37, 36-37, 38, 299-300, 495, 
593 

Avadanakalpalata (Ksemendra), 748 
Avadanasataka, 36-57, 38, 747 
Avalokitesvara, 474, 498, 570, 613-614, 
772, 853. See also Guanyin 
and Amitabha, 15, 74 
cult of, 234, 420, 593 
and Dalai Lama, 59, 193, 417 
as Guanyin, 290-292, 314-315, 571, 899 
images, 42, 61-62, 62, 106, 149, 

151-152, 253-254, 322-323, 323, 

372, 393, 403, 437, 783-784, 784 
Avatamsaka-sutra, 59. See also Huayanjing 
avidya (ignorance), 219, 665 
avijhapti (unmanifest processes), 681-682 
avijhaptiriipa, 221 
Avukana, 801 

awakening. See bodhi (awakening); 

bodhicitta (thought of awakening) 
Awakening of Faith (Dasheng qixin lun), 
26-27, 35, 38-39, 52, 167, 269, 432, 
619, 631, 827, 904-905 
awareness (zhi), and Tiantai school, 849 
axis tnundi, 362 

ayatana (sense faculties), 19, 175, 177, 
220-221, 526, 680-681 
Ayurveda, 518 
Ayutthaya, 39, 580, 787 

B 

Bactria, 120, 366-368 
Bagaya Kyaung, 580 
Bagyidaw, 580 


bdhds, 591 
Bahusrutlya, 504 
Bai ro tsa na, 853 
Baisheng, 817 
Baizhang, 708 
bala, 51, 632 
Bala (monk), 80-81 
Bali, 372 
Balligave, 369 

Bamiyan, 41, 117-118, 121, 367-368, 

380, 641. See also Central Asia, 
Buddhist art in 

destruction of Buddha statues, 640-641 
Bandaranaike, S. W. R. D., 799 
Bangkok, 108, 533 
Bankei Yotaku, 135 
Baodingshan, 318-319 
Baoliang, 167 
Baolin zhuan, 463 
Baozhi, 567 
Bare, 590 

Bareau, Andre, 85, 893 
“bare insight worker,” 889 
Ba ri lo tsa ba, 854 
Barlaam and Josaphat, 160, 380 
’Ba’ rom Dar ma dbang phyug, 48 
Basham, A. L., 424 

Bat Temple, Soc Trang, Vietnam, 880 

Bayon, 42, 106, 783, 784 

Bdud ’dul rdo rje, 418 

Bedsa, 363, 805 

Beihai Park, Beijing, 553 

Beijing, 153, 171 

Beik-than-myo, 577 

Bell, Sir Charles, 194 

Benjijing, 199 

Benn, James, 65 

Bentor, Yael, 717 

Bezeklik, 118, 125, 551 

Bhadda, 607 

Bhaddanta Indacara Antimakharl", 102 

bhadrakalpa, 73 

Bhadrakalpavadana, 593, 748 

Bhadrayanlya, 692 

Bhadrika, 232 

Bhagavadgtta, 18 

bhagavat, 87 

Bhaisajyaguru, 292, 393,437,497, 695-696 
Bhaisajyaguruvaiduryaprabhardja-sutra, 
513 

Bhaisajyara, 65 
Bhaja, 117, 363, 550, 805 
Bhaktapur, 591 


Bharatamuni, Ndtyasdstra, 251 
Bharhut, 361-362, 364, 402, 651, 804, 
906-907, 911 
Bhartrhari, 331, 451 
bhavand, 682 

Bhdvandkrama (Kamalaslla), 70, 483, 525 
Bhavaviveka, 42, 111, 481-482 
Madhyamakahrdayakarika, 481-482 
Tarkajvdld, 95, 482 

bhiksu/bhiksunl, 353, 489, 558, 606, 615, 
741, 885-887. See also monks; nuns; 
ordination 

Bhiksunlprdtimoksa, 667 
Bhiksuniprdtimoksa-sutra, 606, 668 
Bhiksunl Sangha, 84 
Bhiksuprdtimoksa, 667 
BhrkutI, 851 
Bhutan, 260 

Bhutan, Buddhist art in, 327 
bianwen, 43, 155, 319 
bianxiang, 43-44, 319, 693-695 
Bigandet, Paul Ambrose, 160 
Bigelow, William Sturgis, 865 
Bimbisara, King, 45-46, 84, 233, 657 
bindu, 56 

Binglingsi, 118, 125, 693 
biography, 45, 45-47, 72, 101-102, 235, 
395, 450, 491, 662, 702. See also 
Buddha, life of the 

“Biographies of Eminent Monks,” 44, 47 
Bird’s Nest, 127 
Biyan lu (Keqin), 132, 427 
Biyun-si, 816 
Bizot, Francois, 108, 830 
Bka’ babs bdun Idan (Taranatha), 491 
Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu), 47-49, 71, 151, 

407, 488, 513, 536, 562, 583, 701, 
822, 854, 859 
and karma pa, 417-419 
Bka’ gdams sect, 36, 324, 853 
Bka’ ’gyur, 67, 103-104, 114, 563 
Bkra shis lhun po, 629, 855 
Bkra shis rnam rgyal, 488 
Black Hat Lama, 417 
Bla ma dam pa Bsod nams rgyal mtshan, 
Rgyal rabs gsal ba’i me long 855 
bliss perfection, 632 

Bio bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan, 193, 629 

Bio bzang dpal ldan ye shes, 629 

Bio bzang ye shes, 629 

“blowing out,” nirvana as, 600-602 

Blue Annals, 103 

blue-robe sect, 644 

boat people, 844 
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Bodhanath Stupa, 589 
Bodh Gaya, 16, 49-50, 85, 231, 358, 359, 
364, 365, 486-487, 789, 807, 906 
bodhi (awakening), 24, 33, 38, 50-53, 58, 
76, 83, 131, 305, 684, 754, 763, 904. 
See also Bodh Gaya; bodhicitta 
(thought of awakening); buddha(s); 
original enlightenment (hongaku) 
arhats and, 28-29 
and Bsam yas Debate, 69-71 
and four noble truths, 295-296 
and koan, 427-428 
and path, 637-638 
sudden vs. gradual, 52-53, 157-158, 
201-202, 346, 348, 432, 599, 638-639 
Bodhibhadra, 35 

Bodhicaryavatara (Santideva), 53, 54-55, 
420, 482-483, 525, 603, 748-749 
bodhicitta (thought of awakening), 

52-53, 54-56, 743 
and compassion, 420 
bodhicittotpada, 54-55 
Bodhidharma, 57, 57-58,62,126, 126, 128, 
130, 334, 463-464, 516-517, 659 
Bodhidharma Anthology, 57 
bodhimanda, 49, 790 
bodhipaksikadharma, 51 
bodhipaksyadharma, 541 
Bodhipathapradlpa (Atisha), 484, 853 
Bodhiruci, 707, 724, 915 
bodhisattva(s), 52, 58-60, 65, 72, 82, 196, 
233, 290, 304, 375, 401, 403, 474, 
498, 743, 846, 885. See also names of 
bodhisattvas 

and ascetic practices, 32-33 
and bodhicitta, 54-56 
and ethics, 262-264 
and hell, 316-317 
as kami, 769-770 
and karuna, 419-420 
lay, 445-446 
and nirvana, 603-604 
and paramita, 631-632 
Bodhisattvabhiimi, 58-59, 894 
Bodhisattvagocaropayavinayavikurvana- 
nirdesa-siitra, 894-895 
bodhisattva ideal, 894-896 
bodhisattva images, 60-63, 123-124, 149, 
151-152, 153, 316, 361, 437, 486, 
782-783. See also mandala 
at Ajanta, 12-13 
in China, 146, 151 
and consecration, 178-181 
in Japan, 392-394 
in Kashmir, 322 


in Korea, 437 
and mudras, 570-572 
in Nepal, 323 
in Tibet, 326 

bodhisattva movement, 356 
bodhisattva path, 58, 77, 282, 341, 351, 
356, 420, 479-483, 636, 675, 698 
bodhisattvasamvara, 55 
Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata 
(Ksemendra), 37 
bodhisattvavadanamalas, 37 
bodhisattva-vehicle (bodhisattvayana), 
356, 473 

bodhisattva vows, 54, 66, 77, 263, 304, 
356, 375, 559, 615 
bodhi tree, 49, 83, 364, 486, 642 
Bodhnath, 322 
bodhyahga, 51 

body, perspectives on the, 63 - 66 , 176, 
266, 331, 520-521, 569-570, 605, 
662, 758-759, 821-822. See also 
buddhahood and buddha bodies; 
dharma body; relics and relics cults 
and death, 204-209 
Bogdo Gegen Zanabazar, 327 
Bo Juyi, 143 

Bon, 66-68, 260, 589, 643, 730, 859 
Bongaku shinryo (Jiun Onko), 404 
Book of Zambasta, 121 
Borobudur, 46-47, 68, 100, 260, 340, 
371-372, 373, 402, 511, 785, 786, 
789, 807 

Brahma, 289, 330 
Brahmanas, 295 

brahmanic practices, in Cambodia, 107 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, 293-295, 
309, 316, 323, 329-330, 352-353, 
358-359, 451, 545, 589-590, 712, 
890. See also Vedic religion 
brahmas, 184, 186, 315 
brahmavihdra (boundless states), 524 
‘Bras spung, 855-856, 861 
’Bri gung ’Jig rten mgon po, 48, 854 
Brilliant Kings, 253 

’Brog mi Lotsava Sakya ye shes, 513, 852 
’Brom ston rgyal ba’i byung gnas, 36, 
853, 861 

Brown, Peter, 715-716 
Brown, Sid, 901 
Browne, Malcolm, 758 
Brten ’gyur, 67 

‘Brug chen Pad ma dkar po, 856 
’Brug pa, 324 

Bsam yas (Samye), 68 - 69 , 325-326, 334, 
484, 623, 851 

Bsam yas Debate, 69 - 71 , 188, 852 


Bsod nams phyogs kyi glang po, 629 
Bsod nams rgya mtsho, 193, 562, 855 
Bsod nams rtse mo, 751, 854 
Bstan ’dzin rgya mtsho (Tenzin Gyatso), 
194-195, 195, 248 
Bstan ’gyur, 67, 103-104, 114 
Buddha. See also relics and relics cults 
and abhidharma, 1-2 
body of, 65 
as healer, 519, 679 
language of, 625 
as monk, 79-80 

as primordial Buddha, 473-474 
and sexuality, 761 
as storyteller, 250 
as teacher of gods, 466 
worship of, 905-907 
Buddha, death of the, 82, 84-85, 92, 
205-206, 238, 287, 489, 542, 601 
Buddha, epithets of the, 87, 93 
Buddha, life of the, 51, 82 - 87 , 238, 
295-296, 332, 352-353, 419, 422. 

See also avadana; biography; 
Buddha, life of the, in art; disciples 
of the Buddha; jataka 
ascetic practices, 90, 566 
birth, 89, 89-90, 541 
final life, 45-46 

former lives, 59, 65, 85, 88, 400-401 
miracles, 541-542 
replicated in consecration ritual, 
179-180 

Buddha, life of the, in art, 46-47, 88 - 92 , 
259-260, 804-805, 806 
buddha(s), 51, 65, 71 - 74 , 87, 290, 304, 
671. See also buddhahood and 
buddha bodies; names of buddhas 
celestial, 13-15, 73-74, 77-78, 234, 403, 
743 

compassionate, 721-722 
cosmic, 338, 339 
of the directions, 14, 693 
of the future, 73, 86-87, 538 
as kami, 769-770 

multiple, 72-73, 77, 92, 186-187, 497 
of the past, 71-73, 86 
of the present, 73-74, 77 
spiritual powers of, 8-9 
Buddhabhadra, 341-342, 462 
buddha body. See buddhahood and 
buddha bodies 

Buddhacarita (Asvaghosa), 35, 75 , 86, 88, 
512, 656, 748 
Buddha darsana, 707 
Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, 75 , 829, 835, 898 
Buddhadatta, Abhidhammavatara, 3, 223 
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buddhadharmas, and bodhicitta, 55 
buddhadhatu, 827 
Buddha eras, 285 

buddha families, 193, 234, 259, 375-376, 
572 

buddha-fields (buddhaksetra), 87, 
186-187, 698, 703. See also Pure 
Land Buddhism 

Buddhaghosa, 75, 93, 223, 296-297, 574, 
837 

KankhavitaranT, 166 
Samantapasadika, 166 
Visuddhimagga, 3, 29, 204, 315, 523, 
537, 627, 649, 796, 890 
Buddhaghosuppatti, 75 
Buddhaguhya, 821 

buddhahood and buddha bodies, 76-79, 
304-305, 378-379, 420, 636, 773. 
See also body, perspectives on the 
and dharmicization, 180-181 
innate, 618-620 
and Tiantai school, 846, 849 
universal buddhahood, 389-390, 473 
Buddha images, 15, 46-47, 77, 79-81, 
90-91, 93, 178-181, 205-206, 230, 
259-260, 313, 317-318, 330, 356, 
361, 493, 570, 693, 715, 805, 838, 
906-907. See also bodhisattva 
images; Buddha, life of the, in art; 
image consecration; mandala 
at Ajanta, 12 

at Bamiyan, 41, 117-118, 641 
at Borobudur, 785 
in Cambodia, 108 
in Central Asia, 122-125 
in China, 145-153 
Gupta style, 364-365 
Huayan, 337-340 

in India, 362-364, 364, 364-365, 365 

in Indonesia, 372-373 

in Japan, 392-394, 895 

of Kamakura, 412 

in Kashmir, 322 

in Korea, 436-437 

at Longmen, 119 

at Mahabodhi Temple, 486 

in Myanmar, 787 

in Nepal, 323 

at Polonnaruva, 527 

at Sokkuram, 81 

in Southeast Asia, 782-783 

in Sri Lanka, 795, 800-801, 802 

at Sukhothai, 831 

in Taiwan, 816 

in Thailand, 787, 843 
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in Tibet, 326 
at Yun’gang, 921-922 
buddha-nature. See tathdgatagarbha 
buddhanusmrti (mindful recollection of 
the Buddha), 93, 587-588, 699, 906 
buddha puja, 907 

buddhavacana (word of the Buddha), 10, 
17, 24-28, 93-94, 354, 745, 755 
Buddhavamsa, 72, 230, 285, 838, 890 
Buddha Varsa, 285 
buddhavasa, 178 
buddha vows, 74 
Buddhayasas, 616 
Buddh Datnnay, 422 
Buddhism, as social institution, 353 
“Buddhism for Human Life,” 913 
Buddhist Association of the Republic of 
China, 817 

Buddhist Churches of America, 866 
Buddhist Coalition for Economic Justice, 
South Korea, 248-249 
Buddhist Compassionate Relief Tz’u-chi 
Association, Taiwan, 249, 610, 
817-818 

Buddhist Council of the Midwest, 869 
Buddhist Institute, Cambodia, 109 
Buddhist Peace Fellowship, United States, 
249 

Buddhist Pure Karma Society, 447 
Buddhist Sangha Council of Southern 
California, 869 

Buddhist schools. See doctrinal 
differences; names of schools 
Buddhist societies, 266-268. See also 
names of organizations 
lay, 447 

in Meiji Japan, 531 
Pure Land societies, 702 
in Taiwan, 817 

Buddhist Society for the Defense of the 
Nation, Japan, 586 
Buddhist studies, 94-100, 100, 153, 
160-161, 189, 455, 460, 485, 592, 
594, 628, 745, 782, 864 
and colonialism, 164-165 
and Diamond Sutra, 227-228 
and esoteric art, 252-254 
and folk religion, 288-289 
in Japan, 95-97, 99-100, 311, 386, 
413-415, 573-574, 860 
and Kenmitsu Buddhism, 271-274 
and Mahayana school, 492-499 
major trends, 94-95 
and monasticism, 556-557 
problem of divinities, 465-466 


traditional approaches, 95-98 
in Vietnam, 881, 883 
Buddhist theology, 94, 99 
Buddhist Theosophical Society (Ceylon), 
16, 164, 448 
buddhology, 94, 838 
Budugunalamkaraya (Vldagama 
Maitreya), 778, 797 
Buduruvagala, 801 
Biihler, Georg, 97 
Bukhara, 380 

Bukkyo Seito Doshikai, 449 
bu lugs, 104 

Bunkyohifuron (Kukai), 656 
Burgess, James, 96 
Burma. See Myanmar 
Burmese, Buddhist literature in, 101-103 
Burnouf, Eugene, 96-97, 628 
Buryatiya, 138 
Busan school, 765 
Bu ston (Bu ton) rin chen grub, 95, 
103-104, 854 
Chos ’byung, 70, 103 
Lung gi nye ma, 104 
Buswell, Robert, 428, 638 
Butkara, 367 

Butsarana (Vidyacakravarti), 778, 796 
Byang chen theg chen chos ‘khor gling, 
562 

Byang chub rdo rje, 418 
Byang chub sgron me (Atisha), 36 
Byodoin, 650-651, 706 

c 

caitya, 355, 550 
Caitya (subsect), 504 
Cakkavaladipam (Sirimangala), 628 
cakra, 728 

Cakrasamvara-tantra, 407, 563, 751 
cakravada, 184 

cakravartin, 34, 424-425, 441, 538-539, 
562, 657-658, 660, 717, 824. See also 
kingship; names of rulers 
Cakrin, 410, 410 
calendar, 284-287 
CamadevI, Queen, 900 
Camadevlvamsa, 832 
Cambodia, 42, 105-110, 160, 245, 260. 
See also communism and 
Buddhism; Khmer Buddhism; 
Khmer, Buddhist literature in 
Angkorian period, 106-107 
and communism, 169-170 
consecration ritual, 179-181 
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Cambodia ( continued) 
modem era, 109-110, 646 
post-Angkorian “middle” period, 
107-108 

pre-Angkor period, 105-106, 783 
role of laity, 446-447 
Cambodia, Buddhist art in, 92, 783. See 
also Southeast Asia, Buddhist art in 
Can, Master, 528 
Canavarro, Marie De Souza, 865 
Canche, 816 
Candi Sewu, 785 
Candragupta I, King, 357 
Candraklrti, 31, 111 , 420, 482, 861, 896 
Madhyamakavatara, 111, 482, 604 
Prasannapada, 111 

canon, 10-12, 25, 45, 93-94, 111 - 115 , 
116-117, 164, 166, 217, 266, 
755-756. See also abhidharma; 
dgama/nikdya; apocrypha; authority, 
scriptural; buddhavacana; catalogues 
of scriptures; scripture; sutra; 
tripitaka; vinaya 
Bon, 67 

Chinese, 143, 197, 756 
Daoist, 144, 200 
in Korea, 432-433 
in Mongolia, 114 
in Myanmar, 576 
outside India, 113-115 
Pali, 755-756, 837 
printed, 25, 96, 99, 108, 114, 115, 
116-117, 628, 677, 856 
Sanskrit, 745-747 
Theravada, 625-628 
Tibetan, 96, 103-104, 114, 115, 756, 
853-855 

canonicity, 111-112, 114-117, 536 
Caodong (Soto) house of Chan school, 
132-133, 135, 235-236, 348, 413, 
428, 569, 866, 880-881 
Caoqi, 348 

Caoshan Benji, 131, 344 

Cao Zhongda, 694 

Cariydpitaka, 401 

Carus, Paul, 864-865, 924 

caste system, 14, 249, 358, 448, 590, 870 

catalogues of scriptures, 98, 116 - 117 , 

746, 759. See also printing 
technologies 
and apocrypha, 25-26 
catechesis, in abhidharma, 2, 4 
“Cathedral of Lhasa,” 404 
Catuhsataka (Aryadeva), 31, 480-481 
Caturasltisiddhapravrtti (Abhayadatta), 
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causality, 545, 648, 669-670, 713. See also 
pratttyasamutpada (dependent 
origination) 

causes and conditions, typologies of, 6 
Cave of the Thousand Buddhas 
(Dunhuang), 552 

cave sanctuaries, 117 - 119 , 789. See also 
China, Buddhist art in; names of 
sites 

in Central Asia, 117-118, 122-125 
in China, 118-119, 147-151, 240, 338, 
471, 921-922 

in India, 12-13, 363, 402, 550-551 
in Korea, 554 
in Ladakh, 324 
in Laos, 793 
in Sri Lanka, 800 

celibacy, 134, 140, 303, 305, 313, 376, 

617, 761-762. See also ascetic 
practices; family, Buddhism and 
the; marriage; sexuality; 

Central Asia, 113, 117-118, 120 - 122 , 

251, 454, 481, 519, 538. See also 
Central Asia, Buddhist art in; 
Gandharl, Buddhist literature in; 
Islam and Buddhism 
monastic architecture in, 550-551 
and Silk Road, 775-776 
Central Asia, Buddhist art in, 122-125, 
150, 775-776. See also Buddha, life 
of the, in art 
Ceylon. See Sri Lanka 
Chajang, 431 
Chakkraphat, King, 425 
Cham, 782, 784 

Chamlong Simuang, General, 834 
Champa, 785 
chan, 130 

Chan art, 31, 43, 125-129, 129, 150-152 
and bodhi, 90 

oxherding pictures, 131, 621-622 
and portraiture, 661 
Chandi Mendut, 508 
Chandi Pawon, 508 
Chandi Sari, 508 
Chandler, David, 106 
Chandogya Upanisad, 18 
Chang’an, 146, 149-150, 197, 535 
Chanlin sengbao zhuan, 406 
Chan Pitaka, 929 

Chan (Zen, Son, Thien) school, 22, 
130 - 136 , 266, 305, 656, 685, 
722-723. See also Chan art; China; 
Confucianism and Buddhism; 

Japan; Koan; Korea; lineage; 
mozhao Chan; Nine Mountains 


school of Son; Vietnam; Zen, 
popular conceptions of 
and bodhi, 51-53, 79, 169 
and Bsam yas Debate, 69-71 
in China, 38-39, 57-58, 132, 141, 144, 
156, 174, 200, 202-203, 213, 338, 
344, 346-348, 405, 813, 849-850, 
911-914, 928-929 
in Japan, 99, 189, 235-238, 274, 
313-314, 352, 386, 390, 426-429, 
500, 819-820 
key figures, 17, 487 
key texts, 27, 227, 314, 655, 915 
in Korea, 158-159, 349, 423, 432-435, 
443 

and lineage, 334, 347-348, 462-465, 616 
and martial arts, 516-518 
and meditation, 205, 278, 287, 428, 521, 
528-529, 665, 754, 758, 810, 827 
and monastic architecture, 552-553, 
556-557 

and Pure Land, 700, 705, 708 
in United States, 866 
in Vietnam, 879-880, 882 
chanting and liturgy, 137 - 139 , 138, 191, 
533, 613-614, 714, 774, 882. See also 
entertainment and performance; 
language, Buddhist philosophy of; 
meditation; ritual 

and buddhanusmrti, 93, 587-588, 699, 
906 

daimoku, 93, 191 , 413, 596-597, 781 
and funerary ritual, 713, 833 
in Japan, 727 

mantras, 376, 429, 512, 526-527, 
613-614, 666, 820-821, 824 
and meditation practice, 527-529 
nenbutsu, 79, 93, 136, 250, 307, 336, 
348, 412-414, 476,587-588 
and paritta/raksd texts, 635, 840 
prayer, 671-672 

and Tantric meditation, 525-527 
Thet Mahachat, 829 

Chanyuan zhuquanji duxu (Zongmi), 929 
Chanzong, 130 
Chaofeng, 816-817 
charity. See dana; merit and merit¬ 
making 

Chatsumarn Kabilsingh, 835 
Chavannes, Edouard, 96 
chedi, 783 
Chengde, 553 

Chengdu, 147-148, 693-694 
Chengguan, 139 , 167, 341, 343-344, 346, 
925, 929 

Huayan jing suishu yanyi chao, 139 
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Cheng Hao, 174 

Cheng weishi lun (Xuanzang), 59, 239, 
283, 441, 903, 909-910 
Cheng Yen (Zhengyan), 610 
Cheng Yi, 174 
Chengyuan, 700 
Chen Hui, Yin chi rujing, 166 
Chenla, 105 

Chen Yi, Chinese vice premier, 170 
Chiang Mai, 181 
Chigong, 599 
Chiko, 708 

Childer, Robert Caesar, 96 
China, 21, 57-58, 139 - 145 , 212, 245, 

254, 405-406, 447, 454, 519, 
538-540, 722, 915. See also Central 
Asia; China, Buddhist art in; 

Chinese Buddhist translation; 
Confucianism and Buddhism; 
Daoism and Buddhism; Taiwan 
arhat worship in, 30-31 
and ascetic practices, 65, 759 
and Buddhist nationalism, 585-586 
Buddhist schools in, 143-144, 566 
Buddhist texts and translations, 47, 
116-117, 142-143, 166-167, 321, 811 
and canon, 113-114 
cave sanctuaries, 118-119 
Chan school in, 130-133 
and communism, 169-170 
festivals, 287-288 

as focus of Buddhist studies, 94, 98-99 
folk religion, 290-291 
Ghost Festival, 307-309, 319 
historical writing, 334 
lineages in, 462-465 
and martial arts, 514-517 
millenarianism in, 538-540 
monastic architecture in, 551-553 
ordination in, 607, 617, 643 
persecution in, 643, 645 
and printing technologies, 676-677 
Pure Land Buddhism, 700, 707-708 
and relics cult, 717-718 
and selection of Dalai Lama, 194 
and Silk Road, 775-776 
and Taiwan, 815-819 
Tantra in, 823-825 
and Tibet, 857-858 
and Vietnam, 787, 879 
China, Buddhist art in, 145 - 153 . See also 
Buddha, life of the, in art; Central 
Asia, Buddhist art in; Chan art; 
esoteric art, East Asia; Huayan art; 
Pure Land art 


Dunhuang, 240 
Guanyin, 61-62 
hell images, 318-320 
Huayan art, 338-339 
Chinese, Buddhist influences on 

vernacular literature in, 43, 154-157 
Chinese Buddhist Association, 819 
Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text 
Association, 678 

Chinese Buddhist translation, 24-28, 

38-39, 113-114, 116-117, 142-143, 
154, 167, 173-174, 227, 300, 341, 
454, 471-472, 505, 534-535, 656, 
750, 824. See also commentarial 
literature; translation and 
translators 

translators, 24, 44, 197, 225-226, 
282-283, 630-631, 759-760, 
775-776, 903, 909-910, 912-913 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 (U.S.), 865 
Chin’gakchong, 434 
Chingjing faxing jing, 27 
Chinhung, King, 425, 431 
Chinul, 134, 157 - 158 , 159, 345, 349, 428, 
432, 702, 864, 929 
Kanhwa kyoruiron, 158 
Popchip pyorhaengnok choryo pyongip 
sagi, 158 

Wondon songbullon, 158 
Chison Tohon, 599 
Chittadhar Hridaya, Sugata Saurabha, 
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Chizan school, 765 
Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, 868 
Chogye school, 134, 157-158, 158-159, 
430, 432-435, 599 
Chongt’o Society, South Korea, 249 
Ch’ongwdnsa, 157 

Ch’ont’ae. See Tiantai (Tendai) school 
Chos ’byung (Bu ston rin chen grub), 70, 
103 

Chos grags rgya mtsho, 418 
Chos kyi dbang phyug, 418 
Chos kyi rgyal mtshan ’phrin las rnam 
rgyal, 629-630 

Choson Pulgyo yusin non (Han Yongun), 
314 

Chos rgyal ’Phags pa, 854 
Christianity and Buddhism, 159 - 161 , 
537-538, 584, 586, 644, 864-865 
Buddhist studies, 94-95 
in Japan, 377, 633 
in Sri Lanka, 797 
in United States, 869 
chronicles, 34, 333, 457, 626, 777, 
837-838, 877-878 


chronology. See also calendar 
of Buddha’s death, 82 
in catalogues of scriptures, 116 
cycles of time, 185 
for decline of dharma, 210-211 
chuanqi, 156 
Chua Vien Giac, 869 
Chuguji, 772 

Chulalongkorn, King, 546 
Chula Phatom Chedi, 783 
Chunbom, 599 
Chunqiu zuozhuan, 172 
Chuon Nath, 108-109 
Chu sanzangjiji (Sengyou), 116 
Ci’en zhuan (Huili), 909 
Cihang, 817 

Cimin, Jingtu cibei ji, 707 
citation, scriptural, and abhidharma , 

6-7 
Citra, 232 

citta, use of term, 175-176 
classification 
in abhidharma, 2, 4-5 
catalogues of scriptures, 116-117, 321 
of dreams, 238-239 
of local divinities in Japan, 768-770 
panjiao, 95, 321, 342, 345-346, 474 
of sutras, 472 

cleanliness, and monks’ robes, 731 
Clement XII, Pope, 160 
Clement of Alexandria, 159 
clerical marriage in Japan, 161 - 162 , 386, 
413, 616-618, 762-763, 766 
clerical marriage in Tibet, 763 
cloth, for monks’ robes, 731-734 
clothing. See robes and clothing 
cognition, 915, 917. See also logic; 

perception, theories of 
Coleman, James William, 867 
Collcutt, Martin, 732 
colonialism and Buddhism, 94, 97, 
160-161, 162 - 165 , 169-171, 
584-586, 644, 778, 797. See also 
Christianity and Buddhism; 
communism and Buddhism; 
modernity and Buddhism; 
nationalism and Buddhism 
color, of monks’ robes, 731-732 
commentarial literature, 12, 102, 

166 - 169 , 248, 427, 627-628, 665, 
747, 837-838, 877, 889. See also 
abhidharma; canon; China; India; 
scripture; names of authors; titles of 
works 

commentaries. See commentarial 
literature 
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Committee for the Reorganization of 
Chinese Buddhism, 819 
communism and Buddhism, 169-171, 
458, 644-646, 839. See also 
modernity and Buddhism; 
nationalism and Buddhism 
in Cambodia, 109 
in Mongolia, 564-565 
in Tibet, 630, 857-858 
comparative ethics, 263 
comparative religion, 94-95 
compassion. See karuna (compassion) 
computer technology, 678 
conception, human, 9. See also abortion; 
rebirth 

confession. See repentance and confession 
Confucianism and Buddhism, 136, 140, 
142, 144-145, 155-156, 158, 
172-174, 263, 265, 423, 643, 
813-814, 880-881, 928. See also 
syncretic sects: three teachings 
Confucius, 172 
conscientious objectors, 869 
consciousness, theories of, 13, 18-19, 32, 
38, 54-56, 175-177, 220-221, 224, 
683, 712, 917-919. See also 
anatman/atman (no-self/self); 
philosophy; psychology; 

Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada 
consciousness, types of, 175-177 
consecration, 56, 178-181, 375-376. See 
also image consecration; initiation; 
space, sacred 

contemplation, 549, 647. See also 
meditation 

conversion, 182. See also colonialism and 
Buddhism; ordination 
of Asoka, 34 
Asvaghosa and, 35 
and discipleship, 231 
of local deities, 466-467, 768 
of residential space to Buddhist space, 
550-551 

of Sariputra and Mahamaudgalyayana, 
84 

of Westerners, 160-161, 182, 266, 268, 
865, 867 

Conze, Edward, 97, 743 
correlation principle, 545 
cosmogram, Bsam yas as, 69 
cosmology, 183-187, 220, 341, 390-391, 
465, 468, 711-712, 764, 813. See also 
divinities; realms of existence 
dhyana, 226-227 
nirvana, 602-603 
and path, 636-638 
and psychology, 185-186 


and pure lands, 693, 703-706 
councils, Buddhist, 17, 34, 46, 84, 94, 

112, 187-188, 232, 301, 353-354, 
487, 490, 502-503, 657, 741, 837, 
870, 897. See also Bsam yas Debate; 
mainstream Buddhist schools 
Cousins, Lance, 628 
cpap, 422 

cremation volumes, Thai, 829 
critical Buddhism, 135, 189, 619, 860 
Csoma de Koros, Alexander, 95 
Cui Hao, 173 
Cula-Rahulavadasutta, 711 
Culavamsa, 111 

cultural focus, in Buddhist studies, 95 
Cultural Revolution, Chinese, 142, 170, 

325- 326, 405, 645, 857-858 
Cunningham, Alexander, 96, 804 
curriculum, in Buddhist schools, 248, 

428, 832-833 

D 

Da aluohan Nandimiduoluo suo shuo 
fazhuji, 30 

dagoba (dhatugopas), 553, 807 
Dahamsonda kavya (Alagiyavanna 
Mohottala), 778 
Dahlke, Paul, 266 
Dahui Pujue chanshi yulu, 929 
Dahui shuzhuang, 158 
Daido Choan, 531 
Daigoji, 395, 765 

Daijo bussetsu ron hihan (Murakami 
Sensho), 573 
Daikakuji, 765 

daimoku, 93, 191, 413, 596-597, 781 
Dainichi Nonin, 135 

Dainihon Bukkyoshi (Murakami Sensho), 
573 

Daisaku Ikeda, 781, 866 
Daitokuji, 191, 352, 395 
Daitokuji lineage, 135 
Daizong, 824 

dakinl, 192, 306, 486, 583, 743, 763 
Dakkhina, 801 
Da Kurij-e, 327 
Daladasirita, 778 

Dalai Lama, 94, 98, 192-195, 216, 

326- 327, 562-563, 629-630, 
663-664, 730, 855-856. See also 
communism and Buddhism 

as Avalokitesvara, 59, 62, 420, 465 
Fourteenth, 59, 162-163, 170, 170, 171, 
359, 410, 420, 645, 669, 688, 858, 893 
Thirteenth, 857 


Dali Kingdom, 152 
Dalits (untouchables), 14 
Dalverzin-tepe, 120 
Damoduoluo chanjing, 462 
Dam pa Bde gshegs, 701 
dana (giving), 196, 229, 245-246, 262, 
315, 448, 632, 759, 872 
Danapala, 824 
Dansai, 457 
Dantabhumi-sutta, 205 
Dao’an, 26, 60, 116, 143, 166, 168, 197, 
348, 616. See also catalogues of 
scriptures; commentarial literature 
Ren ben yu shengjing zhu, 166 
Zongli zhongjing mulu, 197 
Daochuo, 212 
Anle ji, 707 
Daode jing, 198 

Daoism and Buddhism, 140-141, 

144-145, 172-173, 197-201, 309, 
534, 553, 813-814, 824. See also 
Confucianism and Buddhism; 
syncretic sects: three teachings 
in Japan, 291-292 
Daoist immortals, and arhats, 30 
Daojiao yishu, 199 
Daosheng, 166, 201-202, 351, 442 
Daosui, 850 
Daoxin, 599, 708 
Daoxuan, 202, 616, 674, 111 
and “Biographies of Eminent Monks,” 
44, 202 

Guang hongming ji, 202 
Jiaojie xinxue biqiu xinghu liiyi, 265 
Sifenlu shanfan buque xingshichao, 202 
Xu gaoseng zhuan, 57, 514-515 
Daoyi (Mazu), 131-132, 134, 202-203, 
348, 599 
Mazu yulu, 202 

Daoyuan, Jingde chuandeng lu, 132 
Darani jikkyo, 111 
Dar ma ’U dum btsan, King, 852 
darsana, 65, 682 

Darstantika school, 6, 177, 505, 754 
Daruma school, 236 
Dasabhumika-sutra, 59, 341 
Dasabhumikavibhdsd, 707 
Dasajataka, 422 
Dasheng dayizhang, 348 
Dasheng qixin lun. See Awakening of Faith 
(Dasheng qixin lun) 

Da Tang xiyu ji, 909 
Da Tang xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan 
(Yijing), 913 
Datsan Temple, 728 
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Davidson, Ronald, 744 

Daxian Monastery, 816 

Da Xingshansi, 535 

Dazangjing, 113-114 

Dazhidu lun (Nagarjuna), 317, 462, 790 

Da-Zhou kanding zhongjing mulu, 26, 116 

Dazu, 119, 338 

Dbang phyug rdo rje, 418, 488 
death, 19, 203-204, 203-209, 307, 468, 
601, 662. See also abortion; 
ancestors; funerary culture; 
intermediate states; self-immolation; 
suicide 

of Buddha, 82, 84-85, 92, 287, 489, 

542, 601 

Devadatta and, 214-215 
as object of meditation, 204—205, 521, 
525, 687, 763 
and rebirth, 712-714 
De bzhin gshegs pa, 418 
decline of the dharma, 79, 210-213, 
333-334, 389, 395, 474, 538, 744. 

See also dharma and dharmas 
and apocrypha, 27-28 
and politics, 658-659 
degenerates, monks as, 568 
deities. See divinities 
delusion, 685 

Demieville, Paul, 70, 96, 98 
Denison, Ruth, 867-868 
dependent origination. See 

pratltyasamutpada (dependent 
origination) 

Deqing (Hanshan Deqing, Deqing 
Chengyin), 133, 213 
Hanshan dashi mengyou ji, 213 
deSilva, Lynn, 21 

desire, 213-214, 271, 600, 684-685. See 
also psychology; sexuality 
as origin of suffering, 296, 416 
detachment, and asceticism, 33 
Detailed Biography of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, 439 

Devadatta, 84, 214-215, 233, 354, 568 
in Lotus Sdtra, 473 
Devadhamma-jataka, 911 
Devanampiyatissa, 425, 795 
devaraja cult, 106 
devata, 293, 309-310 
devataraja, 820 

devotional literature, Burmese, 103 
devotional objects. See ritual objects 
devotional practices, 447, 474, 496-497, 
525-527, 620, 653, 882. See also 
ritual 

Dezong, 824 
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Dga’ ldan, 326, 822, 855, 861 
Dge ’dun chos kyi nyi ma, 629-630 
Dge ’dun chos ’phel, 857 
Dge ’dun grub, 193, 629, 855 
Dge ’dun rgya mtsho, 193, 216 
Dge lugs (Geluk), 36, 193, 215-216, 225, 
250-251, 324, 371, 418, 562-564, 
629, 855-856, 904 
Dgos lo, 852 
Dhamma Dena, 868 
dhammadesana, 247 
Dhammadinna, 232, 607 
Dhammapada, 11, 203, 216-217, 269, 

300, 532, 627 

Dhammapada-atthakatha, 301, 634 
Dhammapala, 628 
dhammasakaccha, 247 
DhammasahganT, 681 
dhammasaf, 101 
dhammasavana, 247 
Dhamma-yan-gyi, 579 
dhammayatra, 110 
Dhamma-yazika stupa, Pagan, 579 
Dhammayietra peace walk movement, 
Cambodia, 248 
Dhammazedi, King, 575 
dhammiko dhammaraja, 424 
Dhampiydtuvd gatapadaya, 778 
Dharamsala, 419 

dharanl, 217, 253, 512, 534, 635, 666, 
675-676, 717, 722, 821 
dharma and dharmas, 18-19, 34, 86-87, 
111-112, 217-218, 217-224, 
218-220, 424, 637, 647. See also 
abhidharma; consciousness, theories 
of; cosmology; decline of the 
dharma; psychology; Sarvastivada 
and Mulasarvastivada 
dharma-body, 22, 74, 76-77 
dharmacakra, 92 

Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra, 84, 218, 
295-296, 353 
dharma centers, 590 

dharmadhatu, 139, 224-225, 338, 344, 346 
Dharma Drum Mountain, 817 
Dharmagupta, 471 

Dharmaguptaka, 11, 113, 120, 225, 300, 
368, 503, 506, 616, 674 
Dharmaguptaka-vinaya, 668, 742, 887 
dharmakatha, 2 

dharmakaya, 22, 76-78, 764, 827 
Dharmaklrti, 177, 225, 230, 371, 420, 

452, 470, 852 
Pramanavarttika, 225 
Dharmaklrtisrl, 35 


Dharmaksema, 605 
“dharma meetings,” 819 
Dharmapala, King, 797 
Dharmapala, 224, 683, 824 
Dharmapala Center, Switzerland, 267 
Dharmapradlpikava (Gurulugomi), 778 
dharma protectors, 743 
dharmaraja, Asoka as, 34 
Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu), 146, 225-226, 
471, 776 

dharmas (factors), 220-221 
Dharmasena, Saddhamaratnavaliya I, 778 
Dharma Sangha of Buddha, 865 
dharma-scroll, 464 
Dharmaskandha, 221 
Dharmasresthin, 

Abhidharmahrdayasastra, 4 
Dharmasvamin, 359 
dharmata, 78 
Dharmatrata, 221 
Misrakabhidharmahrdayasastra, 4 
Dharmavinaya, 218 

dharmicization, consecration as, 180-181 
Dharmottarlya, 692 
dhatu, 19, 680-681, 715 
Dhatukaya, 681 

dhyana (trance state), 8, 83, 130, 

226-227, 237, 520, 523, 540-541, 
632, 879. See also cosmology; 
psychology; vipassana 
dialectic cognitive-behavioral therapy 
(DBT), 687 
dialogue 

and exegesis, 168 
in prajhdpdramita literature, 667 
Diamond Sutra, 167, 227-228, 228, 497, 
666, 676-677, 811 
Dibyabajra Bajracarya, 594 
diet, 33, 65, 228-229, 229, 886 
Dighanikaya, 29, 76, 243, 245, 299, 374, 
383, 520, 626, 905 
DIghavapi, 801 
Dignaga, 230, 451, 470, 915 
Pramanasamuccaya, 177, 230 
DTha, 75 

Dilun school, 144, 283, 343, 915 
DIpakara, Abhidharmadlpa, 4 
DIpamkara, 72-73, 85, 230 
DIpamkarasrIjnana. See Atisha 
Dipavamsa, 95, 607, 626, 777, 795, 877 
Dlrghagama, 11 
discipleship, categories of, 231 
disciples of the Buddha, 16-18, 84, 

230-233, 461, 542. See also arhat(s); 
names of disciples 
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discourse records, 132 
discursive structuring, and local 
divinities, 468 
Dissanayake, C. S., 448 
diversity, in early sangha, 742 
divinities, 80, 231, 233-235, 277, 672, 
770, 907. See also cosmology; folk 
religion; ghosts and spirits; local 
divinities and Buddhism; names of 
divinities 

creation of, 467, 469 
esoteric, 254-255, 259-260 
female, 234, 571-572 
in Kenmitsu Buddhism, 274 
personal deities, 743 
as providers of worldly benefits, 
292-293, 769 

Divyavadana, 36-37, 235, 251, 747 
Dizang, 318-319, 319 
Dkar brgyud, 48 
Dkon mchog rgyal po, 751 
Doan Trung Con, 884 
doctrinal differences 
and abhidharma, 5-7 
and first schism, 502-503 
doctrine. See abhidharma; dharma and 
dharmas 

Dogen (Kigen), 22, 135, 235-236, 387, 
413, 428, 500, 569, 850 
Shobogenzo, 135, 236, 734, 771-772 
Dohan, 765 
Dojoji, 395 

Dokyo, 236-237, 582-583 

Dol bu pa Shes rab rgyal mtshan, 854 

Dol po pa, 484 

Dong Duong, 784 

Dongshan Liangjie, 131, 344 

donor portraits, 662-663 

Dorville, Albert, 663 

doubt, 237-238, 428. See also meditation; 
psychology 

Dova Rajamahavihara, 801 
doxography, 95 

Dpa’ bo Gtsug lag phreng ba, 856 
Dpal khor chos sde, Gyantse, 326 
Dpal yul, 856 

Dragon Flower Sect (Longhua Pai), 291 

drama, 156, 251, 748 

dreams, 238-239, 238-239, 376, 394, 

429, 917. See also bodhi 
(awakening); psychology 
Du Fu, 173 

duhkha (suffering), 18, 23, 203, 239-240, 
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782, 784, 795, 800, 828 
of Asoka, 97, 182, 355, 362, 366-367, 
625, 651 

placed in hollow images, 394, 662, 
716-717 

Insight Meditation Society, 867 
insignias, robes as, 732-734 
Intaravehan Temple, Bangkok, 834 
intentionality, 9-10, 320-321, 546, 
681-683, 872, 917-918 
in Jainism, 383 

interdependence, and impermanence, 23 
intermediate states, 18-19, 21-22, 204, 
377-379, 504, 712. See also 
cosmology; death; rebirth 


international Buddhism, 50, 248-249, 
266-268, 448, 608-610. See also 
names of organizations 
internationalization, of Chan school, 
133-136 

International Network of Engaged 
Buddhists, Thailand, 248, 835 
internment, of Japanese Americans 
during World War II, 866 
Inter-Religio network, 161 
intersubjectivity, and Tiantai school, 846 
interview 
of ordinand, 615 
Zen use of, 529 

Inwanggyong so (Wonch’uk), 903 
I5m, 599 

Ippen Chishin, 380, 395, 412-413, 709 
Iran, 642 

Iriya Yoshitaka, 99 
I-ro-ha uta, 397 
Irwonsang, 903 

Iryon (Kim Kyonmyong), 738 
Ise shrine, 771, 793-794 
Ishihara Kanji, 162 
Ishii Yoneo, 831 

Islam and Buddhism, 121-122, 358, 372, 
380-381, 410, 640-643, 785 
Islamization, 381, 776 
Isurumuniya Monastery, 802 
Itum Baha, 590 
Ivolginski Datsan Temple, 138 
Izikowitz, Karl, 458 

J 

Jackson, David, 753 
Jaggayyapeta, 363 
Jago, 374 

Jainism and Buddhism, 33, 80, 329, 
383-384, 415-416 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 371 
Jamhhala, 373 

’Jam dbyang Bio gter dbang po, 857 
’Jam dbyang Mkhyen brtse’i dbang po, 
857 

’Jam dpal (Jampel) rgya mtsho, 194 
James, William, 924 
Jamtsarano, 564 

Jamyang Choling Institute, Dharamsala, 
608 

Janguli, 820 

Japan, 43, 191, 252-253, 319, 321, 335, 
337, 340, 384-391, 460, 643-644, 
828, 896. See also Chan art; esoteric 
art, East Asia; exoteric-esoteric 
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(Kenmitsu) Buddhism in Japan; 
Heian Buddhism; Japan, Buddhist 
art in; Kamakura Buddhism, Japan; 
Mahayana precepts in Japan; Meiji 
Buddhist reform; Nara Buddhism; 
Pure Land art; Pure Land schools; 
Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and 
Buddhism; temple system in Japan 
and abortion, 9-10, 533, 544 
and Buddhist studies, 95-97, 99-100, 
311, 386, 413-415, 573-574, 860 
Buddhist texts, 26, 116, 676-677, 811 
Chan (Zen) school in, 134-136 
and Confucianism, 172 
decline of the dharma, 212-213 
Faxiang (Hosso) school in, 283-284 
folk religion, 291-293, 540 
Ghost Festival, 287-288, 307, 309 
Huayan (Kegon) school in, 345 
laity, 385-386, 388-389, 447-448, 531 
martial arts, 516-518 
monastic architecture, 554-556 
monks, 161, 236-237, 380, 404 
ordination, 499-500, 616-618, 674, 714 
and Pure Land Buddhism, 699-700, 
708-709 

religious practices, 21-22, 90, 534, 561, 
718, 726-727 

sacred space, 208, 788-794 
and Shingon Buddhism, 764-765 
and Taiwan, 816-817 
Tantra in, 825 

Tiantai (Tendai) school, 850 
Japan, Buddhist art in, 391-396 
Japanese, Buddhist influences on 

vernacular literature in, 396 - 398 . 
See also Chinese, Buddhist 
influences on vernacular literature 
in; poetry and Buddhism 
Japanese royal family and Buddhism, 
398 - 400 . See also Meiji Buddhist 
reform 

Japanization, 767 

jdtaka, 25, 32, 46, 59, 86, 102, 230, 251, 
264, 400 - 401 , 422, 430-431, 495, 
532, 593, 627-628, 734, 829, 
842-843, 890-891. See also avadana 
jdtaka, illustrations of, 46-47, 80-81, 88, 
118, 401 - 402 , 842-843. See also 
Buddha, life of the, in art; jdtaka 
in Central Asia, 123-124 
in China, 146-147 
in India, 362, 365 
in Myanmar, 579 

Jdtakamald (Aryasura), 32, 401-402, 402 , 
748 

Jatakanidana, 86 


Jattakatthavannana, 627 
Java, 68, 371-372, 785 
Jayabahu Dharmakirti, 

Nikdyasamgrahaya, 111 
Jayavarman II, King, 106, 425 
Jayavarman V, King, 106 
Jayavarman VI, King, 106 
Jayavarman VII, King, 106-107, 783 
JayhanI, Kitdb al-masdlik, 380 
Jetari, 35 

Jetavana Monastery, 18, 644, 796, 801 
Jetavana school, 795 
Jetavanlyas, 506 
Jet Tamndn, 634 
“Jewel in the Lotus,” 613 
jewels, 403, 424, 450, 715, 717. See also 
Indra’s net 

jhdna, 226-227. See also dhyana (trance 
state) 

jiangjing wen, 155 
Jianzhen. See Ganjin 
Jiaojie xinxue biqiu xinghn liiyi 
(Daoxuan), 265 
jielti, 263 

Jien, Gukansho, 335 

Jigoku zoshi, 319 

’Jigs med gling pa, 730, 856 

Jimingsi, 551 

Jinakdlamdll, 877-878 

JinakdlamdlinT (Ratanapanna), 628 

JinakdlamdlTpakarana, 832 

Jin’gangbei (Zhanran), 849, 925 

Jin’gang keyi, 813 

Jin’gang sanmei jing, 27 

Jingde chuandeng lu (Daoyuan), 132, 427 

jinglu, 116-117 

Jingmai, 909 

Jingtu cibei ji (Cimin), 707 
Jingtu lun, 707 
Jingwan, 677 
Jingying Huiyuan, 167 
Jin shizi zhang (Fazang), 343 
Jinshui Jingyuan, 863 
Jintasi, 147 
Ji school, 709 
Jishu school, 380, 412 
Jiuhua mountain, 553 
Jiun Onko (Jiun Sonja), 404 
Bongaku shinryo, 404 
Juzen hogo, 404 
Jlvaka Komarabhacca, 519 
jlvitendriya, 203-204 
Jizang, 144, 167, 481 
jizoku, use of term, 161 


jhdna, 523, 632, 683 
Jnanagupta, 471 

Jnanaprasthdna (Katyayanlputra), 166, 
220 

Jodo Shinshu, 10, 22, 79, 279, 414, 
531-532, 544, 573-574, 617, 699, 
708-709, 720, 766 
in West, 267, 865-866 
Jodo Shinshu school, 412 
Jodoshu, 336, 412, 699 
Jog Muni Vajracarya, 594 
Jojitsu (Chengshi) school, 411, 582 
Jokei, 414 

Jo khang, 326, 404 - 405 , 851, 854, 857 
Jo nang pa, 827, 854, 856 
Jo nang Taranatha, 95, 575, 856 
Joruriji, 706 
Jotipala, 628 

Juefan (Huihong), 405-406 
Jueshe, 819 
Juhakka-in, 696 
Juhoyojin shu (Shinjo), 815 
‘Ju Mi pham, 857 
Jung, Carl G., 686 
Junnin, Emperor, 237 
Juqu Mengxun, 147 
“just war,” 894-896 
Juzen hogo (Jiun Onko), 404 

K 

Kabul Shah, 380 

Kachai (Mahakachai, Sangkachai), 302 
Kadavadduve Jinavamsa, 898 
Kagyu. See Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) 

Kah tog rig ’dzin Tshe dbang nor bu, 856 
kaidan, 598 

Kailasa (Kailash), 407 - 408 , 408, 654, 654 

Kaiyuan shijiao lu (Zhisheng), 26, 116 

Kajisan, 599 

Kakka, 772 

Kakrak, 118 

Kakuban, 765, 790, 825 

Kakuju, 765 

Kakukai, 765 

Kakuryo Nishijima, 865 

Kakuzen, 414 

Kdlacakra, 204, 373-374, 381, 408-410 
kdlacakra system, 87 
Kdlacakra Tantra, 511, 747 
Kalasan, 372 
Kalila wa-Dimna, 380 
Kalpanamanditika Drstdntapahkti 
(Kumaralata), 37 
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kalpas, 538 

Kamakura Buddhism, Japan, 271-274, 
386-388, 411-415, 412, 556, 
594-597, 765, 770, 850. See also 
Chan (Zen, Son) school; exoteric- 
esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism in 
Japan; Nichiren school; Shingon 
Buddhism, Japan; Tiantai (Tendai) 
school 

Kamalaslla, 69-71, 483-484, 851, 915 
Bhavanakrama, 70, 483, 525 
First Bhavanakrama, 521 
Madhyamakaloka, 483 
Second Bhavanakrama, 55 
Kamata Shigeo, 723 
kami, 393, 620, 765, 767-771, 791 
kammatic Buddhism, 263 
kammatthana, 523, 525 
Kammatthana tradition, 898 
Kamo no Chomei, 398 
Kampuchea. See Cambodia 
Kamunsa, 436 
Kanakamuni, 72 
Kandingji (Huiyuan), 343 
Kandy, 797 
Kandy Perahera, 287 
Kaneko Satoru, 293 
Kang Senghui, 166, 199, 879 
Kanheri, 363 

kanhua Chan, 428. See also koan 
Kanhwa kyoruiron (Chinul), 158 
Kanishka, King, 120-121, 188, 367 
Kanjin Kakumusho (Ryohen), 284 
Kahkhavitaranl (Buddhaghosa), 166 
Kannon, 59, 61-62, 234, 292, 393. See 
also Avalokitesvara 
Kantaka Cetiya, 801 
Kapilavastu, 83 
Kapleau, Philip, 868, 925 
Kara Khitais, 380 
Karandavyuha-sutra, 613 
Karashahr, 125 
Kara-tepe, 120 
Karll, 117, 363, 550 

karma (action), 19-20, 22, 27, 176, 183, 
186, 262, 269, 303, 329, 415-417, 
532, 648, 682-684, 713, 721-722. 
See also death 
Karma Dgon, 417 
Karma gling pa, 853, 859 
Karma pa, 417-419 
Karma Pakshi, 417-418, 562 
Karmasataka, 36-37 
Karmasiddhiprakarana (Vasubandhu), 
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Karnataka, India, 369-370 
Karpeles, Susanne, 109 
karund (compassion), 58, 61-62, 65, 
419-420, 894-896, 899. See also 
bodhicitta (thought of awakening); 
engaged Buddhism 
kasaya, 731 
Kashgar, 120 
Kashmir, 366-368 

Kashmir, Buddhist art in, 150, 322, 365 
kasina, 523 
Kaso Sodon, 351 
Kasuga Shrine, 274, 388, 511 
Kasyapa, 72, 694, 802-803 
Kdsyapaparivarta, 496 
Kasyaplya school, 368, 506 
Kataragama, 234 
Kathdsaritsagara, 250-251 
Kathdvatthu (Moggaliputta Tissa), 377, 
502, 504, 627, 840-841 
Kathmandu, 591 

Katyayanlputra, Jnanaprasthdna, 166 

Kaukkutika, 504 

Kaundinya, 296 

Kavsilumina, 111 

kdvya, 656, 748 

Kawaguchi Ekai, 98 

Kawaharadera, 554 

kdya, 76-79 

Kazi Dawa Samdup, 859 
Kegon school. See Huayan (Kegon, 
Hwaom) school 
Kellogg, Samuel Henry, 864 
Keng Vansak, 422 
Kenmitsu Buddhism. See exoteric- 
esoteric (Kenmitsu) Buddhism 
Kenninji, 413 
Ken’o Soi, 351 
Keown, Damien, 263 
kepan (segmental analysis), 168-169 
Keqin, Biyan lu, 132 
Kerala, India, 369-370 
Kern, Hendrik, 96 
Kerouac, Jack, 924 
Kevaddhasutta, 8 
Khaggavisana-sutta, 299 
Khalchayan, 146 
Khandhaka, 626 
Khema, 607 

Khmer, Buddhist literature in, 421-423 
Khmer Buddhism. See Cambodia 
Khmer people, 782-783, 787 
Khmer Rouge, 109, 423, 646 
Khoa Hu Luc, 880 


’Khon Dkon mchog rgyal po, 853 
Khotan, 121-122 

Khri srong lde btsan, King, 66-67, 69-71, 
188, 334, 623, 852 

Khro phu lotsava Byams pa dpal, 49 
Khruba Slwichai, 832 
Khuddakanikaya, 627 
Kihwa (Hamho Tukt’ong), 423 
Hyonjong non, 423 
Kim Manjung, Ku unmong, 439-440 
Kim Taesong, 781 
Kimura Shigeyuki, 162 
King, Henry M., 864 
kingship, 34, 106, 178, 182, 262, 338, 
424-425, 717-718, 720-721, 877, 
893-896 

ideal ruler, 657-658 
kingship metaphor, in Tantra, 820, 823 
Kinkakuji, 387, 556 
KIrti Sri, 797 
Kisa GautamI, 607 
Kitdb al-masalik (Jayhanl), 380 
Kitdb al-milal wa-n nihal (ShahrastanI), 
381 

Kitabatake Doryu, 531 

Kitdb Bilawhar wa-Yiiddsaf, 380 

Kitsiri Malalgoda, 586 

Kiyozawa Manshi, 531 

Kizil, 118, 123, 123, 124-125, 551 

Kizilgara, 118 

klesa, 52, 214, 682, 763, 919-920 
klistamanas, 176 

Klong chen pa (Longchenpa, Tshul 
khrims bios gros), 425-426, 484, 

730 

Mdzod bdun, 426 
Klong chen rab ‘byams pa, 853 
Klong chen snying thig, 730 
Klu mes, 852 

koan, 132, 135-136, 143, 205, 426-429, 
528-529. See also Chan (Zen, Son) 
school; meditation 
koan commentary, 426 
koan meditation, 157, 237-238, 314, 349, 
528-529, 569, 928-929 
Koben (Myoe), 340, 345, 414, 429, 765 
Kodaiji, 395 
Koen, 500 

Kofukuji, 274, 336, 388, 393, 582 
Koguryo kingdom, 430 
Kojiki, 397, 767-768 
Kojong, King, 432 
Koken, Empress, 236-237 
Kokuchukai (National Pillar Society), 

162, 449, 531, 598 
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Komazawa, 531 
Komeito, 661, 781 
Konakamana, 72 

Konbaung art, in Myanmar, 579-580 
kongan. See koan 

Kong sprul Bio gros mtha’ yas, 488 
Rin chen gter mdzod, 857 
Kongwangshan, 146 
Konjaku monogatari, 252, 429^130 
Konow, Sten, 97 

Korea, 99, 116, 119, 157-158, 172, 182, 
314, 349-350, 423, 430 - 435 , 443, 
447, 464, 586, 609, 617, 643, 738, 
811, 863-864, 902-905, 929. See also 
Chogye school; Korea, Buddhist art 
in; Korean, Buddhist influences on 
vernacular literature in 
Chan (Son) school, 133-134, 428-429 
Chogye school, 158-159 
and communism, 169-170 
Faxiang (Popsang) school in, 283-284 
Ghost Festival, 21, 307 
Huayan (Kegon, Hwaom) school, 
344-345 

Japanese annexation of, 134, 433, 
586-587, 643 

monastic architecture in, 553-554 
Mongol invasions, 643 
and printing technologies, 676-677 
Tantra in, 823-825 

Tiantai (Ch’ont’ae, Tendai) school, 850 
Korea, Buddhist art in, 253-254, 

339-340, 435 - 438 , 781-782. See also 
Chan art; esoteric art, East Asia 
Korean, Buddhist influences on 

vernacular literature in, 439-440 
Korean Buddhist translation, 439 
Korean Tripitaka, 825 
Kornfield, Jack, 867-868 
Koryo monastery, 863 
Kosalabimbavannana , 178-179 
Koshoji, 236 
Kou Qianzhi, 173 
Koya, 708 

Kozanji, 345, 395, 429 
Krakucchanda, 72 
ksanti, 632 

ksatriya caste, 83, 893 
Ksema, 232 
Ksemendra 
Avadanakalpalata, 748 
Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata, 37 
Ksitigarbha (Dizang, Jizo, Chijang posal), 
62, 290, 403, 544, 570-571 
Ksudrakagama, 11 


Kubjotara, 232 
Ku Bua, 783 

Kucha, 118, 121, 124-125 
kudoku, 532 

Kuiji (Dasheng Ji, Ci’en Dashi), 167, 283, 
441 , 909, 915, 920 
Fayuan yilin zhang, 283 
Kuiy‘ kyah‘ ' \abhidamma (Arhan' 
Janakabhivamsa), 102 
Kukai (Kobo Daishi), 22, 255-256, 273, 
293, 345, 397, 399, 411-412, 
441 - 442 , 511, 535, 540, 543, 662, 
717, 764-765, 790, 793, 825 
Bunkyohifuron, 656 
Hizoki, 255 

Kukkutarama Monastery, 694 
Kumano, 792 

Kumarajlva, 121, 143-144, 167, 197, 201, 
226, 281, 348, 442 , 454, 471, 481, 
658, 707, 759-760, 776, 926 
Kumaralata, Kalpanamanditika 
Drstdntapahkti, 37 
Kumararaja, 426 
kumbhandas, 310 
Kumbum, 326 
Kumgangsa, 436 
Kumtura, 118, 551 
Kunalajataka, 894 
Kun Ch’ogo, King, 430 
Kun grol grags pa, 67 
Kun ldan ras pa, 49 
Kuo’an, 621 
Kuonji, 595 

Kuroda Toshio, 271, 414, 767 
Kuruma Takudo, 531 
Kusa Jataka (Alagiyavanna Mohottala), 
778 

Kushans, 120-121 
Kusha school, 411, 582 
Kusinagara, 92 

Ku unmong (Kim Manjung), 439-440 
Kuya, 702 
Kvaerne, Per, 67 
Kwangjong, King, 134, 432 
Kwanseum, 59, 61-62. See also 
Avalokitesvara 

Kwanum, 234. See also Avalokitesvara 
Kyaiktiyo Pagoda, 580 
Kyogyoshinsho (Shinran), 766 
kyok c cd, 102 
Kyongdok, King, 339 
Kyongho Songu, 443 
Sonmun ch’waryo, 443 
Kyohto ‘ rd Rvhe kyah ‘ Cha rd to‘ bhu rd" 
krf theruppatti (Phui" Kya"), 102 


Kyo school, 157 
Kyoto school, 650 
Kyung po rnal ’byor, 852 

L 

Labrang Tashi Khyil, 326 
Ladakh, Buddhist art in, 324-325 
LaFleur, William R., 10 
laity, 168, 445 - 449 , 589, 741, 762, 885 
and Chan (Zen) school, 133 
and dana, 196, 229 
in Japan, 385-386, 388-389, 531 
and Mahayana, 494-495, 501 
and modernization, 448-449 
and monasticism, 560, 886 
and Nichiren school, 595-596 
and precepts, 27, 182, 246, 262, 282, 
431, 446, 668, 673, 675, 714 
and relics cults, 717-718 
religious aspirations, 315, 356, 662-663, 
699 

religious practices, 286, 723, 734, 804, 
842 

laksana, 80 

Laksminkara, Princess, 306 
Lalitavistara, 86, 88, 450 , 512, 747 
lama, 193, 450 , 535. See also Dalai Lama; 
Panchen Lama 
householder, 589 
lay, 852 

Lamaism, use of term, 450 
Lamaseries, 553 
Lamayuru, 324 
Lam ’bras, 854 

Lamotte, Etienne, 86, 96-97, 461, 496 
lamp histories, 334, 464 
lam rim, 56 

Lam rim chen mo (Tsong kha pa), 36, 

855, 861 

land ownership, 780 

language, Buddhist philosophy of, 

154-155, 217, 230, 451 - 452 , 512, 
526-529, 545, 683 
language, Hindu philosophy of, 331 
language learning, 248 
languages, 452 - 455 . See also canon; 
Gandharl, Buddhist literature in; 
inscriptions; Newari, Buddhist 
literature in; Pali, Buddhist 
literature in; Sanskrit, Buddhist 
literature in; Sinhala, Buddhist 
literature in; translation and 
translators 
Apabhramsa, 821 
of the Buddha, 452 
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languages ( continued) 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 625, 745 
Buddhist Middle Indie, 625 
and Buddhist studies, 94-100 
of canon,112-113 
in Central Asia, 120, 454 
Chinese, 154 
of East Asia, 454 

Gandharl, 218, 299-300, 453, 776 

Khmer, 108, 421 

Khotanese, 454 

Khotanese Saka, 776 

Korean, 439-440 

Lao, 828 

Magadhl, 625 

Mongolian, 455, 776 

Nepal Bhasa, 592 

Newari, 592-593 

nonstandard Sanskrit, 821 

Pali, 452-453, 455, 625, 837 

Prakrit, 453 

Sanskrit, 421, 451, 592-593, 745 
Shan, 828 

Sinhala, 777-778, 877 
Sogdian, 454, 776 
Thai, 828-830 
Tibetan, 776, 851-852 
Tocharian, 251, 454, 776 
Tumshuq, 454 
Uighur, 454, 776 
vernacular, 452-453, 455 
Vietnamese (quo'c ngu), 883 
Lankatilaka, 799, 801 
Lahkavatdra-sutra, 57, 167, 177, 351, 456, 
603-604, 915 
on diet, 229 
Lao Issara, 645 

Laos, 446-447, 456-458, 645-646. See 
also folk religion, Southeast Asia; 
Southeast Asia, Buddhist art in 
and communism, 169 
Laozi, 197-198, 538 
Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, 743 
Lassen, Christian, 628 
La Vallee Poussin, Louis de, 96-97, 99 
law and Buddhism, 459^460 
law codes, Buddhist, 101, 460 
Burmese, 102-103 
Ganden Phodrang, 460 
Lcang skya Khutukhtus, 563-564 
Lcang skya rol pa’i rdo rje, 856 
Ldan dkar ma catalogue, 613 
Ldan ma brag, 508 
“learning of culture,” 174 


Ledi Sayadaw, 524 
“legal person,” relics as, 715 
legend, and life of Buddha, 85-86 
legitimacy, and lineage, 461 
Legs bshad snyingpo (Tsong kha pa), 321, 
738 

Legs par bshad pa rin pa che’i gter (Sa 
skya Pandita), 753 
Leifengta, 719 
Lengzhai yehua, 405 
Leria, Giovanni Maria, 160 
Levi, Sylvain, 96-97, 495 
Lhasa, 404-405, 789 
Lha tho tho ri, King, 613 
Liangkai, 127, 152 
Liang Qichao, 585 
Liang Sicheng, 150 
Liang Wudi, 425 
Lianyun’gang, 551 
Li Bai, 173 
Licchavi rulers, 588 
Lidai sanbaoji (Fei Changfang), 25-26, 
116-117 
Lieu Quan, 881 
life span, 74, 185, 473 
Ligdan Khan, 563 
Li Hua, 925 
Liji, 172 
Likir, 324 

liminality, of pilgrimage, 654 
lineage, 22, 281, 334, 461^465, 607, 
661-662. See also Bka’ brgyud 
(Kagyu) 

Chan school, 130-134, 334, 347-348 
in China, 462-465 
Chogye school, 159 
disciple lineage, 617 
in esoteric Buddhism, 620 
Huayan school, 342-344 
initiation lineage, 617 
in Korea, 599 
Mongolian, 564 
Nichiren school, 595 
Shingon school and, 765 
in Taiwan, 816-817 
lineage portraits, 260, 661-662 
Linehan, Marsha, 687 
Lingbao scriptures, 199 
Lingquan Chan Monastery, 817 
Lingyanshan Monastery, Taiwan, 515 
Lingyin Monastery, 912 
Lingyun Chan Monastery, 817 
Linjian lu, 405-406 


Linji (Rinzai) house of Chan school, 
132-133, 135-136, 313-314, 334, 
375, 413, 428, 528-529, 569, 866, 
880-881, 912 

Linji lu (Yuanjue Zongyan), 913 
Lin Tinggui, 31 
Lin Zhao’en, 200, 813 
liquid life theory, 10 
liru and xingru, 57 
lists of patriarchs, 82 
literacy, 156, 247, 295, 448, 813 
Lithai, King, Trai Phum Phra Ruang, 
828-829, 832 
lithography, 677 
Li Tongxuan, 134, 167, 344, 432 
Huayan lun, 157-158 
liturgy. See chanting and liturgy 
Liu Yimin, 693, 707 
Living Buddha Jigong (Jigong Huofo), 
290 

Lmas Rsi, 550 

local divinities and Buddhism, 200, 234, 
259-260, 274, 288-289, 310, 
465-469, 466-467, 623, 625, 653, 
762, 820, 838, 842. See also ghosts 
and spirits; Shinto (Honji Suijaku) 
and Buddhism; names of divinities 
in Cambodia, 783 
in China, 290-291 

in Japan, 393, 620, 765, 767-771, 791 
in Laos, 457 
in Mongolia, 562 
in Myanmar, 575-576, 579 
in Sri Lanka, 801 
Lochen DharmasrI, 730, 856 
logic, 225, 459, 469-470, 482, 647, 861, 
884-885, 915. See also language, 
Buddhist philosophy of 
Lohan, 290 

Lokaksema, 146, 492, 671, 776 
lokavid, 87 

Lokottaravada (Ekavyavaharika), 490, 

504 

Lomas Rishi, 117 
Lombok, 372 
Longhu Yan, 816 

Longmen, 100, 118-119, 119, 147-148, 
338, 471, 551, 661 

Long Roll of Buddhist Linages (Zhang 
Shengwen), 661 
Longshan, 816 
Longxing, 338, 552 
Loori, John Daido, 248, 868 
Loro Jonggrang, Prambanam, 68, 785 
Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra), 
61-62, 65, 77, 93, 138, 180, 191, 
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215, 226, 292, 332, 395, 412-413, 
471—477, 500, 532, 619, 693-694, 
759, 772, 781, 871, 882. See also 
Nichiren school 

and commentarial literature, 167 
cult of, 594-598, 672 
as protective text, 634 
and sacred geography, 792 
and Tiantai school, 845-847 
Loulan, 125 

Lovada samgrahaya, 778 
Luce, Gordon H., 302 
LumbinI, 83 

lunar cycle, and time reckoning, 285 
Lun Fogu biao (Han Yu), 759 
Lunggi nye ma (Bu ston), 104 
Lunyu, 172 

Luohans, 151-152. See also arhat(s) 

Luo Qing, 813 
Luoyang, 146, 148, 535, 551 
Luoyang qielan ji, 57, 516 
Lushan, 348 
Lu Shengyan, 814 
Liiders, Heinrich, 97 

M 

Macy, Joanna, 248 
Madhyamagama, 11 

Madhyamakahrdayakarika (Bhavaviveka), 
42, 481-482 

Madhyamakakdrikd (Nagarjuna), 111, 
581, 809 

Madhyamakaloka (Kamalaslla), 483 
Madhyamaka school, 31-32, 42, 53, 
77-78, 111, 144, 223-224, 470, 
479—485, 481-483, 581-582, 649, 
680, 683, 749, 809, 827, 846-847, 
855, 861-862 

Madhyamakdvatdra (Candraklrti), 111, 
482, 604 

Madhydntavibhdga, 914, 916 
Madhyantika, 368, 750 
tnaechi, 901 
Maezumi, Taizan, 868 
magazines and periodicals 
Buddhist Ray (U.S.), 865 
Light ofDharma (U.S.), 865 
Vietnamese, 883 

Ma gcig lab sgron (Machig Labdron), 
485-486, 901 
Mahdbhdrata, 331 

Mahabodhi Temple, 50, 364, 486-487 
Mahabodhi Society, 16, 359, 448, 798 
Mahdbodhivamsa, 877 


Mahachulalongkorn, 832 
Mahadeva, 504, 568 
Mahadhamma Sankram 
Sasandlahkara cd tam c ", 102 
Maha Ghanta, 774 
Maha Ghosananda, 110 
Mahakala, 563 
mahdkalpa, 185 
Mahakarma-vibhahga, 302 
Mahakassapa (arhat). See Mahakasyapa 
Mahakasyapa, 29, 84, 133, 188, 232, 354, 
487, 507, 542, 566, 576, 897 
Mahamakut, 832 
MahamantranudharinI, 634 
Mahamaudgalyayana, 232, 287, 290, 
308-309, 317, 354, 487-488, 542, 
741, 750 
Mahamaya, 238 
Mahamayurl, 634 
mahdmudrd, 488^89, 513 
Mahanaman, 232 
Mahanikai order, 108 
Mahapadana-suttanta, 72, 890 
mahapadesa, 111 
Mahapadesa-sutta, 94 
Mahaparinibbdna-sutta, 205-207, 626. 

See also Mahdparinirvdna-sutra 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra, 8, 84-85, 179, 
300, 489, 715, 894, 905-906 
Mahaprajapatl GautamI, 83-84, 232, 238, 
353, 489-490, 607, 741 
Mahdprajhdpdramitd-sdstra (Nagarjuna), 
214 

Mahapratisara, 634 
mahdpurusa, 80, 361 
Mahardjakaniskalekha (Matrceta), 518 
Mahardjavari' kri" (U" Kala"), 102 
Mahasaccaka-sutta, 83 
Mahasamghika school, 11, 77, 86, 113, 
121, 188, 223-224, 354, 368, 490, 
491, 502-504, 538, 588, 674, 742 
Mahasdmghika-vinaya, 887 
mahdsammatta, 424-425 
Mahasasrapramardinl, 634 
Mahasatipatthana-sutta, 754 
mahdsattva, 58, 61, 85 
Mahasena, 644 

mahasiddha, 488, 490^91, 572, 583, 
820-821, 878-879 
Mahasi Sayadaw, 898 
Mahasthamaprapta, 15 
mahdstupa, 804 
Mahathat Monastery, 39 
Mahatisadda Ghanta, 774 
Mahavadana-sutra, 85-86 


Mahavagga, 231, 285 
Mahdvagge Mandapeyyakathd, 445 
Mahavairocana, 274, 373, 412, 473, 476, 
764. See also Vairocana 
Mahdvairocana-siitra, 56, 254, 511, 534, 
764 

Mahdvamsa, 75, 95, 162, 333, 626, 644, 
742, 777, 795-796, 877 
Mahdvastu, 86, 230, 491, 512, 538, 746 
Mahdvessantara-jataka, 422 
Mahdvibhdsd, 20, 166, 188, 377, 505 
Mahavihara, 188, 644, 795, 837 
Mahaviharavasins, 506 
Mahavlra, 383 
Mahdvyutpatti, 87 
Mahayana art, 372 

Mahayana precepts in Japan, 499-501 
Mahaydnasamgraha (Asanga), 32, 59, 
914-916 

Mahayana school, 29, 33, 52, 211, 214, 
239, 269, 309, 342, 419-420, 490, 
492—499, 525, 534, 616, 809-810, 
871, 878 

and apocrypha, 26-27 
and bodhicitta, 54-56 
and buddhahood, 77-78, 186-187, 219, 
230, 378, 760 

and Buddha images, 81, 88, 550 
and buddhas, 13-14, 47, 71-74, 87, 

234, 497, 743 
in Cambodia, 106-107 
in Central Asia, 120-121 
in China, 143 

“cult of the book,” 474, 591, 717 
and ethics, 262-263 
and gender, 304-305 
and initiation, 375-376 
institutionalization of, 357-358 
key texts, 113, 183, 227-228, 320, 456, 
756 

in Korea, 430-432, 904-905 

and laity, 445, 447-448 

and merit, 208, 532 

in Nepal, 588, 593 

and nirvana, 603-604 

and original enlightenment, 619-620 

and path, 93, 636 

and prajhdpdramita literature, 665-667 
precepts, 281-282, 675 
and Pure Land Buddhism, 695-696, 
698-699, 701, 707 
rise of, 356-357, 369, 479, 507, 776 
and spread of Buddhism in China, 
140-141 

and Tantra, 820, 852 
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Mahayana school ( continued) 
and tathdgatagarbha, 826-827 
and Theravada, 839-840 
and Tiantai school, 845-847 
in United States, 868-869 
and Vajrayana, 875-876 
in Vietnam, 879-882 
Mahayana-sutralamkdra, 58 
Mahayana sutras, Sanskrit, 746-747 
Mahinda, 627, 877 

Mahlsasaka school, 223, 368, 501, 506, 
914 

and vinaya, 503, 674 
Mahtsasaka-vinaya, 887 
Maidari, 327 

Maijishan caves, 118, 149, 151, 551 
mainstream Buddhist schools, 24, 113, 
120-122, 131, 183-187, 225, 269, 
328, 492, 501-507, 603, 776 
Mair, Victor, 98 

Maitreya, 63, 233, 290, 507-508, 755. See 
also millenarianism and millenarian 
movements 
in Central Asia, 121 
in China, 538-540 
in East Asia, 197 

as future Buddha, 28-30, 59-60, 73-74, 
87, 211, 375, 537, 658-659, 704, 
813-814, 838, 914 

images, 61, 125, 147-148, 393, 437, 437, 
695-696 

in South Asia, 538 
Maitreyasamitinataka, 251 
maitrl, 419 

Maitrlpa, 488, 491, 513 
Majjhimanikdya, 63, 75, 299, 451, 541, 
545, 601, 627 

Makiguchi Tsunesaburo, 781 
Malaya, 260, 370-372 
Malay Peninsula, 370-372 
Maligavila, 801 
Mamallapuram, 369 
manas, 175-176, 224 
mandala, 43, 68-69, 81, 150, 234, 372, 
409, 508-512, 511, 686, 697, 764, 
770-771, 823 
Adamantine, 791, 794 
besson, 791 

Diamond World Mandala, 508-511, 
510, 773 

in esoteric art, 255, 259-260 
and initiation ritual, 375-376 
Japanese tradition, 511-512 
Kalacakra Mandala, 511 
and kayas, 78-79 


of Lotus Sutra, 476, 595, 597 
Mandala of Eight Great Bodhisattvas, 
508 

Matrix, 791, 794 
pure lands, 705-706 
and Shugendo, 791-792 
Taima Mandara, 706 
Tantra and, 820 

of Tibetan Book of the Dead, 859 
Womb World Mandala, 508-511, 509, 
770-771, 773 
Mandalay, 113, 579 
mandalization, 791-792 
mandorla, 147 
MahgalatthadTpanT, 422 
manghon il, 307 
Mangrai, King, 830 
Mani, 159 

Mani bka’ ’bum, 404, 853 
Manimekalai, 369-370 
Manipadma, 613 
mani stones, 614 

Manjusri, 60-61, 63, 68, 372-373, 498, 
562-563, 570-571, 666, 785 
Mahjusrlmulakalpa, 823 
Mahjusrmdmasamglti, 821 
mantra, 217, 315, 376, 452, 512, 526-527, 
613-614, 635, 666, 764, 820-821, 
824, 875 

Mantra of Radiance (komyo shingon), 
429 

Om mani padme hum, 138, 512, 

613-614 

mantra dharanl collections, Newari, 593 
mantranaya, 821, 875 
Mantrayana, 512, 875 
manuscripts, 228, 746 
from Afghanistan, 120 
Bamiyan, 368 
in Cambodia, 422-423 
Dunhuang cache, 26, 28, 43, 97, 99, 

155, 240, 744, 811, 899-900 
Gandharl, 299-300 
Gilgit cache, 97, 368 
illuminated, 438, 592, 810-812, 811 
in Japan, 394-395 
in Korea, 436-438 
of Lotus Sutra, 472, 474 
in Myanmar, 628, 782 
Newari, 592-593 
Pali, 782 

in Sri Lanka, 628, 796 
Man’yoshu, 397 
Manzei, 397 


Mao Ziyuan, 702 

mappo. See decline of the dharma 
Mara, 45, 86, 90, 184, 204, 233-234, 270, 
271, 289, 373, 512-513, 870. See 
also evil 

Maravijaya, 90, 513 

March First Movement, Korea, 314 

Marco Polo, 160 

mdrga. See path 

Mar pa (Marpa, Mar pa Chos kyi bio 
gros), 48, 488, 513-514, 536, 583, 
589,852-853 
marriage 

of bodhisattvas, 356 
of clergy, 134, 136, 161-162, 386, 413, 
433^434, 589, 762-763, 766 
Marston, John, 109 
martial arts, 514-518, 515. See also 
monastic militias 
Marui Keijiro, 817 
Ma-so-shin, 580 
master-disciple relation, 464 
material perfection, 632 
Mathura, 61, 80, 125, 363-366, 805 
Matrceta, 518, 748. See also Sanskrit, 
Buddhist literature in 
Mahdrdjakaniskalekha, 518 
Prasadapratibhodbhava, 518 
Varndrhavarnastotra, 518 
Mdtrka, 1-2, 888 
Matsumoto Shiro, 189 
Maya, 83, 85, 89-90 
Mazu Daoyi, 131-132, 134, 202-203, 
348, 599 

Mazu yulu (Mazu Daoyi), 202 
McGregor, Bennett (Ananda Metteyya), 
266 

mchod rtens, 260 

Mdzod bdun (Klong chen pa), 426 
Mean (Son Ngoc Minh), 109 
medicine, 64-65, 518-519, 686-687 
Medirigiriya, 800 

meditation, 93, 278, 298, 315, 384, 
520-530, 522, 523-524, 540-541, 
547, 603, 647, 649, 665, 671, 
684-686, 724, 840, 882. See also 
bodhi (awakening); buddhanusmrti; 
dhyana (trance state); psychology 
Chan school and, 133, 135 
on death, 204-205, 687, 763 
deity yoga, 93, 234, 526 
and ethics, 648-649 
focus on body, 63-64 
Four Lands, 792 
gcod (chod), 521 
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hwadu, 158 

insight meditation, 8, 226, 520, 524, 

526, 577, 647, 666, 754, 798, 
889-890 

jingzuo (quiet sitting), 174 
koan, 157, 237-238, 314, 349, 528-529, 
569, 928-929 

mindfulness meditation, 521 
and mozhao Chan, 428, 568-569 
research on, 685-686 
samatha, 889 
and Sa skya school, 751 
and scriptural study, 757-758 
severance meditation, 485-486 
Shugendo and, 773-774 
“sleep exercise,” 701 
and Tiantai school, 847, 849-850 
and vinaya, 886-887 
visual support for, 185, 258, 259, 327, 
523 

Yogacara and, 919-920 
zazen, 390, 528-529 
meditation centers, 890 
Meghavarman, King, 50 
Meiji Buddhist reform, 517, 530 - 531 , 
585-586, 643-644, 659, 765, 
767-771, 773, 924 
memorial portraits, 662-663 
memorial rites, 21-22, 129, 206-209, 207, 
209, 291-292, 308-309, 379, 544, 
633, 701, 859 

memorization, of scripture, 757 
men, 294-295, 303, 306, 446. See also 
gender; monks 

Menander, King (Milinda), 356, 367, 537 
Mencius, 172, 174 

mental culture, and meditation, 523-524 
mental health, 684-685 
merchants, 244-245, 547 
merit and merit-making, 229, 392-395, 
446-447, 532 - 534 , 533, 533, 
533-534, 560, 672, 833, 842, 882, 
928 

amulets and, 15-16 
and dana, 196, 245-246 
local divinities and, 467-468 
in Myanmar, 576-579 
sutra-copying, 394-395, 474 
in Theravada, 838-840 
transfer of merit, 21-23, 139, 208, 217, 
246, 310, 447, 532 
Merv oasis, 120 

messianism, 28. See also Maitreya 
Metteyya, 73 
Miaoying, 553 


Miaoyunji, 913 

Mi bskyod rdo rje, 418, 484, 856 
middle way. See path 
Mi ’gyur rdo rje, 856 
Mihintale, 800-801 
Mihirakula, 642 

Mijiao (esoteric) school, 150, 338, 511, 
534 - 535 . See also esoteric art, East 
Asia; Tantra 

Mi la ras pa (Milarepa), 48, 407-408, 

488, 536 , 853 

Milindapanha, 19 , 532, 536 - 537 , 602, 

634 

millenarianism and millenarian 

movements, 449, 537-540, 538-540, 
658-659, 813. See also nationalism 
and Buddhism; Pure Land 
Buddhism 

Minamoto Tamenori, Sanboe, 447 
mindfulness (smrti), 138, 523-524, 
540 - 541 , 601-602, 686-687, 754, 
889. See also consciousness, theories 
of; meditation 

“mindfulness of the body,” 64 
Mindon, King, 898 
mind-only theory, 904. See also 
consciousness, theories of 
Ming, Emperor, 140 
Mingkin, 579 
Mingun Pagoda, 580 
minkan shinko, 291 
Minnanthu, 575 
Min Yide, 200-201 
miracles, 29-30, 85, 541-544, 543 
miracle tales, 227, 292, 395, 543 
Miran, 125 
Miruksa, 436 
misogyny, 763 

Misrakabhidharmahrdayasdstra 
(Dharmatrata), 4, 220 
missionaries 

Buddhist, 105, 121, 140, 248, 466-467, 
816, 836, 865 

Christian, 160, 163-165, 531, 584, 643 
Mission Pavie, 458 
Mithra, 538 
Mitsui Koshi, 162 
Mituo, 816 
Miyake Hitoshi, 291 

Mizuko Kuyo, 10, 544 . See also abortion 
Mkha’ ’gro snying thig, 426 
Mkha’ khyab rdo rje, 418 
Mkhan po Gzhan dga’, 857 
Mkhas grub, 215-216, 484, 629, 855 
Mkhas pa mams ’jugpa’i sgo (Sa skya 
Pandita), 753 


Mnga’ ris pan chen Pad ma dbang rgyal, 
856 

Mochizuki Shinko, 99 
modernity and Buddhism, 163, 544 - 548 , 
545, 547-548, 646. See also 
colonialism and Buddhism; 
economics; engaged Buddhism 
modernization, 194-195, 448-449, 
545-546, 546, 584-586, 767 
mofa, 212 
Mogao, 118 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 188 
Kathavatthu, 377, 502, 504, 627, 840-841 
Mohan Wijayaratna, 556 
Moheyan (Mahayana), 69-71 
Mohe zhiguan (Zhiyi), 475, 548-549, 927 
Mon, 782-783, 787 

monasteries, 199, 245, 433, 575, 591, 617, 
678, 780, 841-842. See monastic 
architecture; monasticism; names of 
monasteries 

administration of, 566-567 
economics of, 245-246, 433, 780, 
818-819, 872-873 
growth of, 357-358 
and monastic militias, 560-561 
private, 582, 589-590 
as sacred space, 789-790 
monastery gods, 768-769 
monastic architecture, 12, 17, 39, 

122-123, 178, 191, 259, 323-327, 
325, 363, 404-405, 436, 549 - 556 , 
578, 590-591, 700, 774, 781-782, 
789-790, 803-807, 838, 841-842. 

See also cave sanctuaries; space, 
sacred; temple system in Japan; 
names of monasteries 
monastic Buddhism, 492 
monastic code. See vinaya 
monastic discipline, 9, 131, 133, 229, 229, 
404, 459, 499-503, 523, 547, 
557-558, 615-616, 626, 667-668, 
673-675, 762. See also precepts; 
vinaya 

monastic family, 280-281, 464 
monasticism, 33-34, 129, 140, 280-281, 
355, 388-389, 431, 434, 446, 458, 
493-496, 514-516, 532, 547, 
556 - 560 , 557, 588-590, 673-675, 
861, 897. See also ordination 
monastic militias, 516, 560 - 561 , 659. See 
also war 

monastic routine, 133, 135, 559 
monastics, categories of, 557-559 
monastic training, and perspectives on 
body, 63-66 
monastic vocation, 568 
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money 

and abstraction, 244, 547 
“spirit money,” 713 
money lending, 872-873 
Mongkut, King, 245, 546, 657, 832 
Mongolia, 169-170, 454-455, 460, 553, 
561 - 565 , 609, 752 
Mongolia, Buddhist art in, 327. See 
Himalayas, Buddhist art in 
monk-painters, Chan, 128 
monks, 155, 206, 303, 313, 431, 543, 
565 - 568 , 572, 582, 741, 762, 821, 
839-840, 907. See also 
bhiksu/bhiksunl; diet; disciples of 
the Buddha; nuns; ordination; robes 
and clothing; vinaya; wilderness 
monks; names of monks 
arhats as, 30-31 
Buddha as, 79-80 
eminent, 15-16, 35-36, 178, 290 
householder, 590, 592-593 
as misfits, 897-898 
and money economy, 244-246 
as outsiders, 659-660 
and perspectives on body, 63-66 
royal, 657, 662 
and rulers, 658-660 
and rules of etiquette, 265-266 
and state law codes, 660-661 
as storytellers, 251-252 
warrior monks, 514-516, 561 
Monk’s Militia, Korea, 350 
Moon’s Reflection on the Buddha’s 
Lineage, 439 
moonstone, 802 
morality. See ethics 
motive, and karma, 262 
Motoori Norinaga, 397, 400 
Mou Bo, 879 

Mountain Buddhism, 349-350 
mountains, sacred, 407-408, 540, 593, 
654, 706, 768-769, 789-791. See also 
Shugendo 
Mount Emei, 339 
Mount Fuji, 793 

Mount Hiei, 272-274, 307, 336, 388, 

412-413, 476, 561, 720, 737, 766, 773 
Mount Koya, 412, 511, 540, 765, 773 
Mount Meru, 407 
Mount Negoro, 765 
Mount Wutai, 339, 535, 700 
movable type, 677 

mozhao Chan (silent illumination Chan), 
133, 428, 568-569 
Mtho ling Monastery, 484 


Mthong ba don ldan, 418 
Muara Jambi, 374 
Muara Takus, 373 

mudra and visual imagery, 15, 79-81, 90, 
91, 92, 521, 569 - 572 , 571, 764, 820, 
844. See also bodhisattva images; 
Buddha images; posture; robes and 
clothing 

Mugu chonggwang taedarani kyong, 676 
Mujaku Dochu, 135 
Mulamadhyamakakarika (Nagarjuna), 
480, 496 

Mulasarvastivada school, 83, 86, 166, 

378, 503, 505, 668, 674, 750-751, 
750-751. See also Sarvastivada and 
Mulasarvastivada 

Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, 235, 495, 
572 - 573 , 615, 742, 746, 873, 887 
Mulian, 309, 319-320 
Muller, F. Max, 95, 97 
Muqi (Fachang), 152 
Six Persimmons, 128 
Murakami Sensho, 531, 573-574 
Daijo bussetsu ron hihan, 573 
Dainihon Bukkydshi, 573 
Murasaki, Lady, Genji monogatari, 397 
murder, Devadatta and, 214-215 
Mus, Paul, 717 
Musang, 133-134 

music, sacred, and chanting, 138-139 
musical instruments, as ritual objects, 
729, 729 

Muso Soseki, 135, 678 
Muvadevavata, 111 
Muyom, 599 

Myanmar, 17, 47, 160, 163, 165, 234, 

245, 260-262, 381, 446-447, 457, 
467, 488, 566, 574-577, 608, 870, 
879, 890, 898. See also Burmese, 
Buddhist literature in 
Myanmar, Buddhist art in, 17, 577-580, 
774, 782-783, 786-787, 807, 811 
Myanma sangha, 575 
Myin-wun-taik, 580 
Myoan Eisai, 135 
Myoe. See Koben 
myokonin movement, 705 
Myoryu, 500 

Myoshinji lineage, 135-136 
Myozen, 235 
My The, Vietnam, 882 

N 

naga, 234, 310, 466-467, 838 
Nagarjuna, 31, 60, 223-224, 479-480, 
581 - 582 , 649, 707, 755, 760, 845 


Dazhidu lun, 317, 462, 790 
Mahdprajhdparamitd-sdstra, 214 
Mulamadhyamakakarika, 111, 480, 496, 
581, 809 

Ratndvall, 479^80 
Suhrllekha, 480 
Sunyatasaptati, 480 
Vigrahavydvartani, 480, 581 
Yuktisastikd, 480 

Nagarjunakonda, 363, 365, 369, 550, 
805-806 

Nagasena, 105, 537 
Nag mtsho tshul khrims rgyal ba, 36 
Nagoya, Japan, 26 
Nakamura Hajime, 99 
Nakapattinam, 369 
Nakazato Nissho, 531 
Nakhon Pathom, 783 
Nakulapita-sutta, 445 
Nalanda, 111, 357-359, 365, 372, 380, 
583, 807, 909, 915 
nama, 18 
ndmariipa, 175 
namaskdra, 265 
namas te, 265 
Namsan, 554 
Nanakitti, 628 
Nanatsu-dera, 26 
Nanchansi, 150 
Nanda, 607 

Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan (Yijing), 759, 913 

Nanjo Bun’yu, 531 

Nanking, 148 

Nanquan Puyuan, 427 

Nanyue Huairang, 348, 463 

Nanyue Huisi, 927 

Naong Hyegun, 134 

Nara Buddhism, 271-274, 345, 386-388, 
411-415, 554-555, 582 - 583 , 737, 

765 

Naropa, 48, 379, 488, 491, 513, 536, 583 
Naropada, 410 
Nasik, 363 
Natha, 420 

nationalism and Buddhism, 163, 

169-171, 189, 448-449, 584 - 587 , 
585. See also kingship 
in Japan, 162, 377, 517-518, 531, 598 
in Korea, 314 
in Sri Lanka, 778, 799 
in Vietnam, 881 
nativism, Shinto and, 770 
nats, 576, 774 
Nattier, Jan, 314, 333, 454 
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nature origination, Huayan school and, 
346-347 

Ndtyasastra (Bharatamuni), 251 
navadharma, 746 
Navayana Buddhism, 249 
Neak Pean, 783-784 
need, transcending, 246 
Negapatam, 372 

Nelson-Atkins Museum, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 508 

nenbutsu (Chinese, nianfo; Korean, 

yombul), 79, 93, 136, 250, 307, 336, 
348, 412-414, 476, 587 - 588 , 672, 
699-700, 707-709, 720, 766. See also 
buddhanusmrti 

neo-Confucianism, 134-136, 142, 145, 
172-174, 200, 423, 433 
Nepal, 588-591, 590, 594, 608, 746, 748 
Nepal, Buddhist art in, 91, 322-324, 811. 

See Himalayas, Buddhist art in 
Netherlands, as colonial power, 163-164 
Newar Buddhism, 590-591, 642, 744 
Newari, Buddhist literature in, 592-594. 
See also Nepal 

New Buddhism, 413-414, 584, 596-597, 
924 

“new new religions,” 385 

“new religions,” 385-386, 449, 596, 781 

New Tantra, 514 

“New Vehicle” (Navayana) Buddhism, 14 
New Year, 286, 287-288 
Ngag dbang bio bzang rgya mtsho, 193, 
418 

Ngag dbang kun dga theg chen dpal ’bar, 
752 

Nganjuk, 511 
Ngeauni Panich, 75 
Ngog Bio ldan shes rab, 852 
Ngor chen kun dga’ bzang po, 511, 752, 
856 

Ngor E warn chos ldan, 856 
Ngor pa subsect, 752 
Nguyen Thien, 881 
Nhan-Tong, 136 
nianfo. See nenbutsu 
nibbanic Buddhism, 263 
Nichira, 769 

Nichiren, 22, 321, 387, 413, 474, 

476-477, 500, 594 - 595 , 596-598, 
643, 781, 850 
Rissho ankoku ron, 597 
Nichiren school, 93, 138, 180, 191, 263, 
274, 386, 413, 449, 594-596, 
595 - 598 , 596, 757, 781, 866 
Nidanakatha, 72, 230 
nidana, 713 


Nidanas, 888 
Niddesa, 2 
Nie Chengyuan, 226 
“nightstand Buddhists,” 867-868 
Niguma, 583 
nihilism, 479, 648 
Nihon shoki, 397, 768 
nihsargika-patayantika, 667 
Nijugo zammaie, 307 
nikdya. See dgama/nikdya 
Nikayasamgrahaya (Jayabahu 
Dharmakirti), 111 
Nikayasahgraha, 644 
Nllakantha-sutra, 254 
Nillakgama, 800 

Nim ui chimmuk (Han Yongun), 314, 440 
Nine Mountains school of Son, 134, 158, 
432, 599 
Ningai, 765 
Ningpo, 152 
Ninjo, 765 
Ninkan, 815 
Ninko Teiki, 404 
Ninku, 500 

Ninnaji (monastery), 399, 765 
Nipponzan Myohoji, 249, 477, 598 
nirmanakdya, 78, 871 
nirodha, 296 
nirodhasamapatti, 603 
nirvana, 22-23, 50-53, 76-78, 183-184, 
186, 199, 220, 226, 600 - 605 . See 
also buddha(s); death 
Nirvana Sutra, 131, 135, 166-167, 201, 
229, 351, 605 - 606 , 694, 723, 827, 
846, 894 

Nishiari Bokusan, 531 
Nishida Kitaro, 650, 924 
Nishitani Keiji, 335, 650 
Nispannayogavall, 747 
nissayas, 102 

Nithan Khun Borom, 457 
Niya, 125 
Nogor Vatt, 108 

nonattachment, depiction of, 127 
nonenlightenment (bujue, fukaku), 619, 
770, 905 
Nongchan, 818 

noninterference, and local divinities, 468 
nonsectarian (ris med) movement, 67, 
418, 730-731, 857 
Norodom, King, 108 
northern route (uttarapatha), 366, 367 
no-self. See anatman (no-self) 

Nowbahar, 380 


Nulchi, King, 430 
Nungsan-ri, 436 

nuns, 17, 63-66, 84, 210-212, 252, 303, 
313, 606 - 610 , 607, 608, 610, 668, 
741, 762, 817, 835, 839, 888. See 
also bhiksu/bhiksunl; diet; 
ordination; robes and clothing; 
vinaya 

end of the order, 446, 557, 591, 614, 
741-742, 839, 900-901 
founding of the order, 232, 353, 489 
Nyang ral nyi ma’i ’od zer, 623, 853 
Nyar ma, 324 

Nyaydnusdras'dstra (Sanghabhadra), 4 
Nyingma. See Rnying ma (Nyingma) 
Nyogen Senzaki, 621, 866 

o 

Obaku, 135-136, 375 
Obaku-san Mampukuji, 375 
Obaku shingi, 375 
obedience, 282 
Obermiller, Eugene, 98, 103 
Obeyesekere, Gananath, 269 
Obon. See Ghost Festival 
Oc-Eo, 105 

Oda Nobunaga, 561, 643, 659 

Oda Tokuno, 99 

Odorico da Pordenone, 160 

offerings, 20-21, 727-729, 834, 907 

Ohnuma, Reiko, 759 

Ojin, 825 

ojoden, 448 

Ojoyoshil (Genshin), 307 
Olcott, Col. Henry Steel, 164, 182, 
797-798, 865 
Old Buddhism, 413-414 
Oldenberg, Hermann, 266 
Old Snar thang, 114 
Omiwadera, 771 

Om mani padme hum, 138, 512, 

613-614 

Ondii Gegen, 563 

“one mind,” 905 

“one vehicle,” 472-473 

Ono Genmyo, 99 

ontology, and abhidharma, 5-6 

oral lineage. See Bka’ brgyud (Kagyu) 

oral transmission, 45, 83, 85-86, 112, 

155, 619-620, 626, 755, 757, 810 
ordination, 281-282, 303, 375, 551, 
558-559, 614, 614 - 618 , 657, 674, 
726, 741, 839-840, 885-887. See also 
initiation 
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ordination ( continued) 
in China, 617, 643 
of dead, 501, 614, 714 
in Japan, 301, 388, 499-500, 598, 
616-618, 674, 714 
in Korea, 617 
of nonhumans, 310, 614 
of nuns, 446, 606, 608, 900-901 
self-ordination, 499-500, 582 
in Sri Lanka, 798 
in Taiwan, 816-818 
temporary, 615, 668, 762, 833 
in Tibet, 590, 851-852 
ordination ceremony, 614-616 
ordination platform, 616-617, 817 
O rgyan ’phrin las rdo rje, 418, 419 
O rgyan smin grol gling, 856 
orientalism, 164-165 
original enlightenment (hongaku), 52, 
135, 273, 389-390, 473, 476, 
618-620, 770, 850, 905 
ornamentation, 61, 149, 726 
orthodoxy, and lineage, 461 
Otani, 531 

Otantapuri Monastery, 69, 358 
other power, 707 

other worlds, buddhas of, 73-74 
Ouchi Seiran, 531 
Ouyang Jingwu, 283 
oxherding pictures, 131, 621-622 

P 

pacifism, 264 
Padang Lawas, 373 
Padang Reco, 374 
Padma dkar po, 484 
Padmasambhava (Guru Rinpoche), 69, 
334, 588, 623-625, 624, 730, 
852-853, 854, 859 
Paekche kingdom, 430 
Pagan, 101, 402, 578-579, 787, 789, 842 
pagodas, 146, 149-150, 152-153, 256, 
279, 436, 551, 576, 678, 774, 805 
painting, 117-119, 123, 126-129, 

145-153, 259, 322-327, 338, 340, 
360, 365, 392, 394, 437-438, 579, 
701, 800, 802-803. See also 
manuscripts; portraiture 
Pak Chung-bin (Sot’aesan), 902 
Pakistan, 366-368 
Pak Ou, 793 
Pala rulers, 785 
Pala style, 365, 365-366 
Palembang, 371 
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Pali, Buddhist literature in, 96-98, 108, 
216-217, 536-537, 625-628 
Pali Text Society, London, 96, 628 
Pali Vinaya, 887-888 
Pallava style, 800, 802 
Pahcaraksd, 593, 634 
Pancaskandhaprakarana (Vasubandhu), 
916 

Pahcatantra, 250, 380 
Pahcavastuka, 220 
pahcdyatana, 324, 326 
Panchen Erdini, 629 
Panchen Lama, 15, 170, 193-194, 

629- 630, 858 
Pancika, 762 
pandaka, 764 
Pandrenthan, 322 
Pangjushi yulu, 447 
Pang Yun, 447 
Panini, 745 

panjiao, 95, 321, 342, 345-346, 474, 871 
Pahhdsajataka, 628 
Pansiya Panas Jataka Pota, 778 
papa, 269, 297 

paradises, Buddhist, 703-704, 726 
pdrdjikas, 607, 667-668, 887-888 
Parakramabahu I, King, 575, 644, 796, 
831 

Parakramabahu II, King, 778, 796, 898 
Parakramabahu VI, King, 797 
Paramartha (Zhendi), 38, 143, 177, 283, 

630- 631,915 

Paramasukha Cakrasamvara, 153 
pdratnitd (perfection), 53, 58, 196, 

631- 632 

pdramitdnaya, 875 
Paramitasamdsa (Aryasura), 748 
paratantra, 918 
Parihasapura, 322 
parikalpita, 918 
parinirvdna, 82, 92, 602 
parinispanna, 918 

parish (danka, terauke) system in Japan, 
386, 632-633 

paritta and raksa texts, 634-635, 840 
Parivara, 626, 888 
Paro, 327 
Parsva, 383 

passions, extinction of, 8 
pat a, 324 
Patacara, 607 
Pataliputra, 188, 502 
Patan, 322, 591 
Patanjali 


Yoga Bhdsya, 331 
Yoga Siltra, 331 
pdtayantika, 667 

path, 23, 27, 33, 84, 93, 182, 218, 

261-262, 277, 285, 296, 303, 416, 
540-541, 602, 635-639, 782, 871. 
See also bodhisattva path; 
psychology 
and arhatship, 28-29 
and bodhi, 50-53 
and bodhicitta, 54-56 
developmental model of, 77-79 
and four noble truths, 296, 636-638 
Pathamsombodhi, 422 
Pathet Lao, 645-646 
Patisambhidamagga, 2, 627 
Patriarch of the Clear Stream (Qingshui 
Zushi), 290 
patriarchs. See lineage 
patronage, 281, 740. See also dana 
(giving); politics and Buddhism; 
state and Buddhism 
families and, 281, 287 
merchants and, 244-245, 353, 789 
royal, 353, 357, 658, 789, 831-833 
women and, 900 
Pa tshab Nyi ma grags, 484 
Patthana, 627 
Pdyasi-sutra, 301 
Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer, 864 
Pei Xiu shiyi wen (Zongmi), 929 
Pelliot, Paul, 96 

perception, theory of, 225, 230, 470, 
682-683, 916-918 

Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand 
Lines, 495-496 

perfection of wisdom literature. See 
prajnaparamita literature 
periodization, for decline of dharma, 
211-212 

Periya Puliyankulama, 800 
permanent perfection, 632 
persecutions, 640-646, 658. See also 
Christianity and Buddhism; 
colonialism and Buddhism; 
communism and Buddhism; Islam 
and Buddhism; modernity and 
Buddhism; politics and Buddhism 
in Afghanistan, 41 
in Cambodia, 109, 646 
in China, 141, 160, 173, 535, 643, 645 
by communist parties, 169-171 
Huichang, 132 
in India, 641-643 
in Japan, 386, 585-586, 643-644 
in Korea, 134, 433, 643 
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in Laos, 645-646 
in Sri Lanka, 644 
in Tibet, 66-67, 643 
in Vietnam, 644 
White Huns, 642 
Zoroastrian, 642 

personhood, concept of, 18-19, 680-681. 
See also anatman (no-self); atman 
(self); body, perspectives on the; 
consciousness, theories of 
skandha and, 779 
Peruntevanar, 370 
petas, 309-310 
Petavatthu, 208-209, 309 
Pha Dam pa sangs rgyas, 485 
Phagawam, 302 

Phag mo gru pa Rdo rje rgyal po, 48 
Phag mo gru pa subtradition, 854 
’Phags pa Bio gros rgyal mtshan, 

561-562, 751-752, 854 
Phdp Am, 883 
Phat Hoa Thanh Nien, 883 
philology, and Buddhist studies, 96 
philosophy, 97-98, 330-331, 347, 377, 
545, 581-582, 647-648, 647 - 650 , 
648, 680-681. See also anatman 
(no-self); consciousness, theories of; 
dharma and dharmas; logic; 
psychology 
Phnom Penh, 286 

Phoenix Hall (at the Byodoin), 555, 555, 

650 - 651 , 697, 697 
Phothisalarat, King, 457 
Phra Bodhirak, 832, 834 

Phra Dhammakaya Monastery, 448 
Phra Thammachayo, 835 
Phra Thammapidok (Dhammapitaka), 
835 

Phra That Luang stupa, 458 
Phra Thattachlwo, 835 
’Phrin las (Trinlay) rgya mtsho, 194 
Phui" Kya", Kyohto ‘ ra Rvhe kyah ‘ Cha 
rd to ‘ bhu ra" kri" theruppatti, 102 
Phyag na rdo rje, 561 
Phya pa Chos kyi seng ge, 854, 861 
pilgrimage, 83-84, 105, 205, 286, 293, 
338, 355, 358, 407-408, 536, 

651 - 654 , 652, 773, 788, 789, 
792-794, 821, 839, 879, 909-910, 
912-913. See also relics and relic 
cults; space, sacred 

and relics sites, 34, 47, 49-50, 72, 208, 
716, 842 

pilgrimage routes, 652-653, 792-793 
Piluo sanmei jing, 26-27 
Pindo, 410 
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Piprahwa, 715 
Pirit Pota, 634 
Pirivenas, 248 
pis'dcas, 234 
Pitalkhora, 363 
Plaosan Lor, 373 

Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch 
(Liuzu tan jing) (Huineng), 

130-131, 134, 157, 347-348, 617, 
655, 722 

poetry and Buddhism, 102, 121, 397-398, 
422, 439, 518, 594, 620, 656, 656 , 
735, 748, 765, 777-778, 797. See also 
Chinese, Buddhist influences on 
vernacular literature in; Japanese, 
Buddhist influences on vernacular 
literature in; Sanskrit, Buddhist 
literature in 

political neutrality, 893-894 
political parties, Buddhist, 661, 799 
politics and Buddhism, 564-567, 

586-587, 595, 597, 630, 657, 
657 - 661 , 744-745, 798-799, 816. 

See also millenarianism and 
millenarian movements 
Pollock, Sheldon, 421 
Polonnaruva, 527, 796, 802, 807 
P5mil, 599 
PSmnang, 599 
Pongnimsan, 599 
pop, 218 

Popchip pyorhaengnok choryo pyongip sagi 
(Chinul), 158 
Pbphung, King, 431 
Popsang school, 283. See also Faxiang 
school 

portraiture, 661-663, 785. See also Chan 
art; China, Buddhist art in; Japan, 
Buddhist art in 

Portugal, as colonial power, 163 
Postel, Guillaume, 160 
posture, 80, 90, 92, 265-266, 520-521, 
671-672, 699. See also niudra and 
visual imagery 
yab-yum, 260, 305, 324, 572 
Potala, 326-327, 662, 663 - 664 , 664, 706 
practice, bodhisattvas and, 59 
Prajna (monk), 341, 824 
prajna (wisdom), 53, 56, 58, 218, 226, 
237, 524, 632, 637, 664 - 666 , 
861-862. See also bodhicitta 
(thought of awakening) 
Prajnaparamita (divinity), 305, 374, 572, 
666, 899 

prajnaparamita, 130-131, 234 


prajnaparamita literature, 36, 77-78, 97, 
314-315, 665, 666 - 667 , 720-721, 
809, 840, 871, 926 
Prajhapradlpa (Bhavaviveka), 42 
prajhapti (mentation), 681-683 
Prajnaptivada, 504 
Prakarana, 221 

Pramanasamuccaya (Dignaga), 177, 230 
Pramanavdrttika (Dharmaklrti), 225 
pranidhana, 632 
pranidhicitta, 55 
prasada, 56, 278 

Prasadapratibhodbhava (Matrceta), 518 
Prasangika Madhyamaka, 111, 481-482, 
484, 861 

prasannacitta, 278 
Prasannapada (Candraklrti), 111 
Prasenjit, King, 233, 424 
prasthanacitta, 55 
pratidesanlya, 667 

prdtimoksa, 218, 266, 282, 285, 459, 615, 
626, 667 - 668 , 673-675, 721, 
741-742, 887-888 
pratisarana, 111 
pratityasamutpada (dependent 

origination), 22-23, 175-176, 183, 
203, 218, 346-347, 416, 479, 648, 
669, 669 - 670 , 712, 779, 847-848. 

See also duhkha (suffering) 
pratyekabuddha, 71, 87, 670 - 671 . See 
also buddhahood and buddha 
bodies 

pratyutpannasamadhi, 93 
Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra, 671, 693, 
699-700, 707 
pravrdjika, 741 
pravrajyd, 85, 280 
Pravrajydvastu, 886 
prayer, 671 - 672 , 672, 882 
prayer wheel, 613, 672, 728 
Prayudh Payutto, 830 
Preah Kan temple, 106 
precepts, 9-10, 27, 29, 261-262, 281, 414, 
446, 558, 667-668, 673 - 675 , 714, 
872-873, 876, 893. See also 
bodhisattva precepts; ethics; laity; 
monks; nuns 

Chan school and, 131, 135 
“Fanwang precepts,” 282 
Mahayana, 281-282, 499-501 
nuns and, 606-607 
violation of, 535, 567, 872, 876, 

887-888 

“precious scrolls” (baojuan), 156, 539 
Prinsep, James, 97 
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printing technologies, 114, 115, 164, 168, 
422^23, 457, 594, 675 - 678 , 856 
Prip-Moller, Johannes, 100 
proselytizing, 781 
protectors 

guardian images, 572 
local divinities, 468, 768 
mantras, 613 

paritta/raksd texts, 634-635 
scripture, 757 
spirits, 294 

Protestant Buddhism, 163-165, 245, 591, 
798 

Protestant Reformation, and Kamakura 
Buddhism, 414 

provincial temple system (kokubunji, 
rishoto), 582, 678 
Przyluski, Jean, 301-302 
psychology, 185-186, 420, 516, 649, 
678 - 688 . See also abhidharma; 
anatman (no-self); atman (self); 
consciousness, theories of 
Western, 679, 683-684, 686-688 
Public Law 480 Program (U.S.), 858 
Pudgalavada, 504, 692 - 693 , 712 
Puguang, 909 
Pujavaliya, 778, 796 
Pulcho chikchi simch’e yojol, 677 
Pulgasaui, 825 
Pulguksa, 553-554, 676 
Pulgyo chongjon, 902 
Pulgyo taejon (Han Yongun), 314 
Pullahari, 513 

Pulsol panya paramilta simgyong ch’an 
(Wonch’iik), 903 
Puming, 621 
Punhwangsa, 436 

punya, 532. See also merit and merit¬ 
making 

Pure Land art, 43-44, 148, 438, 555, 555, 
650-651, 693 - 697 , 701 
Pure Land Buddhism, 79, 150, 250, 274, 
290, 307, 336, 380, 386, 390, 
412-413, 447, 476, 493, 587-588, 
594, 671, 698 - 702 , 766, 782, 865, 
879-880, 882, 927 

Pure Lands, 14-15, 77, 187, 315-316, 
693-695, 695-696, 697, 703 - 706 , 
739, 790 

Pure Land schools, 59, 144, 159, 208, 
213, 234, 263, 278-279, 348, 500, 
532, 706 - 709 , 791, 808, 850, 
911-912 

Pure Land tableaux, 696, 696 

pure perfection, 632 

purification of mental stream, 919-920 


purity, bodily, 64 
purusadamyasdrathi, 87 
Pusa yingluo benye jing, 59 
Pusoksa, 864 

Pusyamitra, King, 356, 641-642 
Puttamittiran, Vlracoliyam, 370 
Putuo, 553 

Puyong Yonggwan, 349 
Pyokkye Chongsim, 134 
Pyu, 782 
pyui', 102 

Q 

Qianlong emperor, 63, 254, 563 
Qian Qianyi, 133 
Qinglongsi, 256, 535 
Qingwei school, 200 
Qingyuan Xingsi, 348, 463 
Qingzhou, 148 
Quanzhen school, 200, 813 
Qubilai Khan, 751-752 
Queen Srlmala Sutra, 772, 827 

R 

Rahula, 45, 83-85, 90, 711 
Rahulabhadra, 481 
Rahulamata, 83 
Raibo, 765 
raigo, 696-697, 706 
rains-retreat (varsa), 285-286, 307 
Raiyu, 765 
Rajagala, 800 
Rajagrha, 188 
rdjasat‘, 101 
rajavai V, 101-102 
Rajendravarman II, King, 106 
rdksasa, 467 
raksd texts, 634 
Ral pa can. King, 852 
Rama I, King, 829, 832 
Rama V, King, 831 
Ramakerti, 421-422 
Ramakian, 829 
Ramanna, 797 
Rdmdyana, 421-422, 843 
Ramkhamhaeng the Great, King, 828, 
830-831, 838 
Ran ’byung rdo rje, 418 
Rang ’byung rig pa’i rdo rje, 418 
Rangoon, 188, 789 
Ras chung pa Rdo rje grags, 536 


Rashid al-DIn, Ta’rlkh al-Hind, 381 
Ratanapanna, Jinakdlamdlini, 628 
Ratchaburana Monastery, 39 
Ratnagotravibhaga, 827 
Ratnagunasamcaya-gdthd, 746 
Ratnamati, 915 
Ratnasambhava, 260, 403 
Ratndvali (Nagarjuna), 479-480 
Rawak, 123 
Ray, Reginald, 33, 214 
rddhipada, 8, 51 
Rdo rje brag, 856 
Rdo rje shugs ldan, 858 
rdzogs chen, 425-426, 856, 859 
reading, and chanting, 137-138 
“reading with the body,” 476 
realms of existence, 711-712, 713, 739, 
760, 773, 848 

rebirth, 19, 22, 27, 64, 73-74, 175-176, 
183-184, 199, 214, 281, 310, 
315-316, 329, 379, 711-712, 
712-714, 760. See also cosmology; 
death; intermediate states; karma 
(action) 

and gender, 303, 899-900 
in Pure Lands, 701-702, 739 
reception of Buddhism, 24-28, 38-39, 
159, 182, 231, 288-289, 466-467, 
542-543 

and Bsam yas Debate, 69-71 
in Cambodia, 105-107 
in Central Asia, 120-122, 140 
in China, 140-141, 144, 172-174, 282, 
542 

in Japan, 542-543 
and Silk Road, 775-776 
in Sri Lanka, 542 
recollection (anusmrti), 523-524 
reconsecration, 181 

“recorded sayings” texts, 132, 143, 427 
Red mda’ ba, 484, 855, 861 
reform movements, 448-449, 497-498, 
545-546, 566-567, 819, 834-836, 
913 

Meiji, 517, 530-531, 585-586, 643-644, 
659, 765, 767-771 
refugees. See also Tibet 
Asian, 868 
Chinese monks, 135 
Lao, 646 

Southeast Asian, 267, 866 
Tibetan, 94, 195, 359, 418-419, 590, 
858, 868 
Vietnamese, 881 
refuges, 714, 740, 838-840 
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regionalism, in monastic architecture, 553 
Reiku, 500 

reincarnation, 19, 712 
and Dalai Lama, 193-195 
Reiyukai 385, 449, 595 
relics and relics cults, 15-16, 34, 46, 77, 
86, 129, 178-181, 205-208, 256, 
279-280, 313, 355, 436, 497-498, 
575-576, 678, 715-718, 716, 718, 
734, 803, 808-809, 838-839, 877, 
906 

religious education, and jataka, 46 
reliquary, 256, 279, 368, 436, 716, 718, 

719-720 

relocalization, 469 

Ren ben yu sheng jing zhu (Dao’an), 166 
Rennyo, 720 

renunciation, 280, 657. See also 
ordination 

Renwang jing (Humane Kings Sutra), 
27-28, 59, 631, 720-721, 824 
repentance and confession, 721-723, 882 
repentance ritual, 254, 667, 674, 687, 714 
representation, 127, 569, 661-663, 683 
Reps, Paul, 621 

Research Institute of the Tripitaka 
Koreana, 678 
Revata, 188 

revivals of Buddhism, 359, 448, 654, 912 
Rg Veda, 204, 328-330 
Rgya gar chos ‘byung (Taranatha), 380 
Rgyal mtshan nor bu, 630 
Rgyal rabs gsal ba’i me long (Bla ma dam 
pa Bsod nams rgyal mtshan), 855 
Rgyal tshab, 215-216, 484, 855 
Rgya tsha, 49 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 96, 266, 628 
Ricci, Matteo, 160 
Right Faith Society, 447 
Rin chen bzang po, 35-36, 324-325, 852 
Rin chen gter mdzod (Kong sprul Bio gros 
mtha’ yas), 857 

Rinzai Zen. See Linji (Rinzai) house of 
Chan school 
rissho ankoku, 598 
Rissho ankoku ron (Nichiren), 597 
Rissho Koseikai, 249, 385, 449, 477, 595, 
598 

Risshu (Vinaya school), 301 
Ritigala, 800 

Ritsu (Vinaya) school, 411, 582 
ritual, 47, 54-56, 100, 182, 252, 274, 390, 
532, 545-546, 559, 570, 590-591, 
607, 653, 700, 717-718, 723-725, 
742, 833, 840, 882. See also chanting 
and liturgy; consecration; 


devotional practices; memorial rites; 
mizuko kuyo; nenbutsu; Tantra 
of accession, 399-400, 765 
circumambulation, 653-654, 654, 664, 
773, 789, 803, 882 
of consecration, 179-180 
constant walking samadhi, 708 
Daoist, 199-200 
and etiquette, 265-266 
eye-opening, 179-180, 392, 789 
fire ceremony (goma, homa), 725, 725, 
773, 820 

of initiation, 375-376 
kdlacakra, 785 
kathina ceremony, 839 
Latter Seven-Day Rite, 399, 441 
life-extension, 833 
and mandala creation, 508 
and meditation, 521-523 
nyungne (bsnyung gnas), 526 
ordination ceremony, 614-616 
pavdrana, 721 
posadha, 559, 674, 721, 742 
rainmaking, 765 

recitation of paritta/raksd texts, 840 
recitation of Patimokkha, 285-286 
rejection of, 245, 723-724 
of repentance, 254 
sadhana, 821 
sangha posadha, 667 
of severance, 485-486 
shinpyu, 576 
spirit rites, 294, 831, 833 
Taimitsu, 476 
tantric, 525-527, 821 
ritual guides, 593, 790, 884 
ritual interaction, and local divinities, 

468 

ritualization, use of term, 724 

ritual language, 441 

ritual objects, 255, 260, 280, 361, 

395-396, 436-437, 543, 726-729, 
727, 729, 757. See also robes and 
clothing 

ritual texts, Sanskrit, 747-748 

Rje btsun dam pa Khutukhtus, 564 

Rje btsun Rig ’dzin chos nyid zang mo, 486 

Rnam gyal, Dharamsala, 247 

Rnying ma (Nyingma), 104, 192, 379, 

418, 425-426, 589, 623, 701, 
729-731,822-823, 852-853, 
856-857, 859, 915 

Rnying ma rgyud ’bum, 822-823, 853 
Roben, 345 


robes and clothing, 32-33, 79, 265-266, 
286, 303, 437, 536, 731-734, 733 
Rockhill, W. W„ 86 
Rol pa’i rdo rje, 418, 563 
Rong ston, 216, 484 

Rong zom Chos kyi bzang po, Theg chen 
tshul ’jug, 852 
royal imagery, 357 
Ruegg, D. S., 98, 104 
Ruggeri, Michele, 160 
rules of conduct. See etiquette; monastic 
discipline; vinaya 
Rumtek Monastery, 418, 727 
rupa, 779 
rupakdya, 76-77 
Ruqing, 135 
Ruvanvalisaya, 801 

Ruxing, and “Biographies of Eminent 
Monks,” 44 

Rva sgreng Monastery, 36 
Rva streng (Reting) rin po che, 195 
Rwa lo, 852 
Rwa sgreng, 853 
Ryoanji, 390 
Ryobu Shinto, 825 
Ryohen, 283-284 
Kanjin Kakumusho, 284 
Ryokan (Taigu), 735 
Ryomokyokai, 924 
Ryonen, 395 
Ryukoku, 531 

s 

Sa chen Kun dga’ snying po, 751, 854 
Sadarhadvana, 322 
Saddaniti (Aggavamsa), 628 
saddha, 277 

Saddhamaratnavaliya I (Dharmasena), 
778 

saddharma and saddharmapratirupaka, 
211-212 

Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. See Lotus 
Siltra 

Saddharmaraja Vajracarya, 594 

Saddharma Ratndvaliya, 796 

sadhana, 525-527 

Sadhanamala, 747 

Sad na legs, King, 852 

Saeki Kyokuga, 99 

Sagaing, 580 

Sagdthavagga, 627 

Sagulsan, 599 

sagyo ipson, 349 

sagyong, 437-438 
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Saha World, 703 

Saicho (Dengyo Daishi), 249-250, 
272-273, 282, 411-412, 476, 500, 
535, 617, 675, 708, 737, 772, 825, 
850 

saiksd, 667 
Saivism, 785 
Sajasan, 599 
Sakaino Koyo, 573 
Sakas, 120 
Sakasamvat, 285 
Sakka, 374 
Sakra, 374 

sakrddgamin (once-returner), 723, 740 
Sakya. See Sa skya (Sakya) 
sakyabhiksu, 590, 592 
Sakyamuni. See Buddha, life of the 
Sakyas, 742 
Sakyasrlbhadra, 753 
salabhanjika, 89 

Salisbury, Edward Elbridge, 864 
salvation, in Chinese folk religion, 290 
Salzberg, Sharon, 867 
samadhi (concentration), 8, 29, 520, 524, 
665. See also meditation; 
mindfulness 
Samddhiraja-siitra, 498 
Samantabhadra, 60-61, 68, 570-571, 722 
Samantapasadika (Buddhaghosa), 166 
samatha, 647 

Samavati e* tac‘ bhava sam sard 
(Gurunanda), 103 
satnaya, 255-256 
sambhogakaya, 77-78, 871 
Samdhinirmocana-sutra, 320-321, 

737- 738, 871, 914 
Samguk sagi, 905 

Samguk yusa (Memorabilia of the Three 
Kingdoms), 447, 738, 781, 824, 905 
satnjhd, 779 
Samkhya, 331 
satnmd, 297 

Sammatlya sect, 3, 358, 692 
samrdy, 422 

samsara, 56, 183, 199, 329, 603, 712, 

738- 739, 760. See also cosmology; 
death 

samskdra, 779 
samskara-duhkhata, 682 
Samtec Sangharaj DIen, 108 
Samtec Sugandhadhipatl Pan, 108 
samudaya, 296 
Samuel, Geoffrey, 840 
samvara, 523, 820 
samyakprahana, 51 


samyaksambuddha, 83, 86-87 
Samye debate. See Bsam yas Debate 
samyojana, and arhatship, 29 
Samyongdang taesajip (Yujong), 921 
Samyuktagama, 11 

Samyuttanikaya, 65, 75, 175, 299, 627, 
669, 905 
Sanboe, 395 

Sanboe (Minamoto Tamenori), 447 
SancI, 72, 361-364, 550, 651, 739-740, 
762, 804-805, 806, 906-907, 911 
San Francisco Zen Center, 866 
sangha, 33-34, 45, 64, 84, 187-188, 303, 
353, 740-744, 744, 832. See also 
disciples of the Buddha 
first schism in, 502-503, 742 
Sanghabhadra 

AbhidharmasamayapradTpikd, 4 
Nydydnusaras'dstra, 4 
sahghabheda, 215 
Sanghadeva, 201 
Sanghamitta, 800 
Sangharakshita, 268 
sahghdvdsa, 178 
sahghdvasesa, 607, 667-668 
Sahglti-sutra, 299 
Sangmuju Hermitage, 158 
Sangoku buppo denzii engi (Gyonen), 335 
Sangoku denki, 252 
Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho, 663 
Sanjie jiao (Three Stages school), 212, 
744-745, 873 
Sankara, 331 

Sankrtyayana, Rahula, 746 
Sanlun school, 144, 810 
Sannagarika, 692 
Sanron school, 411, 582 
Sanskrit, Buddhist literature in, 35-37, 
96-98, 573, 656, 745-748. See also 
titles of works 

Sanskritization, 113, 453, 829 
santana, 681 

Santaraksita, 69-70, 483-484, 851 
Tattvasamgraha, 483 
Santi Asoka, 832, 834-835 
Santideva, 263, 482-483, 604, 749 
Bodhicaryavatara, 53-55, 420, 482-483, 
525, 603, 748-749 
Siksdsamuccaya, 482, 749 
Sanyi Jiao, 813 
Saosyant, 538 

saptavidha-anuttarapuja, 54 
Saraha, 491, 665 
Saranamkara, 797 


Sariputra, 232, 315, 354, 487, 542, 566, 
741, 749-750, 837 
Sariputrabhidharma, 221 
Sariputrapariprccha, 503 
Sdriputraprakarana (Asvaghosa), 35, 251 
sarlra, 715. See also relics and relic cults 
Sarnath, 84, 364, 364, 365, 807 
Sarvagamin, 188 
sarvajha, 87 

Sarvastivada school, 3-4, 6-7, 11, 76, 82, 
120-121, 166, 176-177, 183, 188, 
211, 330, 368, 503-505, 674, 712, 

750- 751 

and dharma theory, 219-223 
and life of Buddha, 82-83, 86 
Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika, 505 
Sarvastivada-vinaya, 197, 616, 887 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, 14, 747, 
821, 823-825 

Sarvodaya Shramadana rural 

development movement, Sri Lanka, 
248, 798 
Sasadavata, 111 

Sdsanalankaracatam (Mahadhamma 
Sankram), 102 
Sasanavamsa, 302, 878 
Sa skya (Sakya), 151, 561-562, 701, 

751- 752, 752-753, 822, 853-857 
Sa skya Pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan, 

71, 407, 489, 561, 752-753, 854, 861 
Legs par bshad pa rin pa che’i gter, 753 
Mkhas pa mams ’jug pa’i sgo, 753 
Sdom gsum rab dbye, 753 
Thub pa’i dgongs gsal, 751, 753 
Tshad ma rigs gter, 753 
Sasseruva, 801 
Sassi namjong ki, 440 
sdsta devamanusyanam, 87 
sastras, 755. See also commentarial 
literature 
Sanskrit, 748 

Satipatthdna-sutta, 11, 297, 524, 754, 
889-890 

satori (awakening), 754 
sdtra Ipaeh, 422 

Saundarananda (Asvaghosa), 35, 656 
Sautrantika school, 177, 220, 505, 683, 
754, 878 

Sayadaw U Ottama, 165 
Sayagyi U Ba Khin, 524 
Sba bzhed, 70 
Schiefner, Anton von, 98 
schism edict, 503 
Schlingloff, Dieter, 100 
Schltitter, Morten, 428 
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Schmidt, Isaak Jakob, 98 
Schmidthausen, Lambert, 98 
scholars, monks as, 566 
scholasticism, of Mahayana, 495-496. See 
also abhidharma 

school names, problem of, 328, 501-503 
Schopen, Gregory, 97, 100, 289, 497, 615, 
715 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 266 
Schwartz, Jeffrey, 687 
scriptural study, 757-758 
scripture, 94-95, 166-169, 320, 755-756, 
755 - 758 , 756-758, 792. See also 
buddhavacana; canon; catalogues of 
scriptures; Chinese Buddhist 
translation; texts, Buddhist; titles of 
works 

sculpture, 91, 117-119, 804-805, 843, 
843-844 

in Central Asia, 122-124 
in China, 145-153, 338, 339 
in India, 360, 362-365 
in Japan, 392-394 
in Kashmir, 322 
in Korea, 339, 437 
in Mongolia, 327 
in Myanmar, 579 
in Nepal, 323 

in Southeast Asia, 782-785 
in Sri Lanka, 795, 801, 802 
in Tibet, 219, 326-327 
Sde dge, 327 

Sdom gsum rab dbye (Sa skya Pandita), 
753 

seasonality, of monastic routine, 559 
Seattle Buddhist Church, 869 
Second Bhavandkrama (Kamalasila), 55 
second spread of Buddhism, Atisha and, 
36 

Second Vatican Council, Rome, 161 
Sedamocanakagatha, 626 
seed-families, 284 
seed syllable, 512 
Segal, Zindel, 687 
Seidenstiicker, Karl, 266 
Seiichi Mizuno, 148 
Sejong, King, 134, 439 
“selective Buddhism” (senchaku bnkkyo), 
389 

self, in Sramana movement, 329 
self-deception, 685 

self-immolation, 65-66, 170, 264, 474, 
644, 701, 758 - 759 , 927 
self-ordination, 499-500, 582 
Sena I, King, 778 
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Senarat Paranavitana, 800, 803 
Senart, Emile, 96 

Senchaku hongan nenbutsu shu (Honen), 
336, 708 
Sengbian, 903 
Sengcan, 136 
Xinxinming, 278 
Sengrui, 442 

Seng shilue (Zanning), 923 
Sengyou, Chu sanzang jiji, 116 
Sengzhao, 167, 442, 481, 659, 759-760 
Zhao lun, 926 
Zhu Weimo jing, 166 
seniority, 616 

Senkan, Gokurakukoku Mida wasan, 708 
Senoo Giro, 598 

sense faculties. See dyatana (sense 
faculties) 

Senshin Buddhist Temple, Los Angeles, 
308 

sentient beings, 52, 176, 185, 233-235, 
269, 744, 760, 760 , 850, 905. See 
also cosmology 

“Separation of Gods and Buddhas” edicts 
(Japan), 393 
Se ra, 855, 861 
serfs, 780 

sermons. See homiletics; teaching 
Setsuhei (Tominaga Nakamoto), 860 
setsuwa bungaku, 252 
seven buddhas, 462 
seven jewels, 403 

Seventeen Article Constitution, 772 
Seventeen Point Agreement, 195, 645 
severance, 485-486 
Sewu, 372 

sexuality, 313, 761 - 764 , 815, 899. See also 
body, perspectives on the; family, 
Buddhism and the; gender; Tantra; 
women 

homosexuality, 763-764 
sexual temptation, 761-762 
Sgam po pa Bsod nams rin chen, 48, 536, 
853-854 

Thar pa rin po che’i rgyan, 54, 488 
Shahji-ki-Dheri, 805 
Shahrastanl, Kitdb al-milal wa-n nihal, 

381 

Shakako, 307 

shakubuku, 476, 595, 597 

Shaku Soen, 924 

Shaku Unsho, 531 

shamanism, in Mongolia, 562 

Shandao, 212, 336, 694, 697, 705, 707 

Shanhua, 552 


Shanjia, 849, 926 

Shanshan kingdom, 121 

Shanwai, 849, 926 

Shaolin Monastery, 515-516 

Sharf, Robert H., 129, 584 

Shar rdza bkra shis rgyal mtshan, 67 

Shelun school, 144, 343 

Shengyan, 264 

Shenhui, 70, 130, 132, 463 

Shentai, 909 

Shentongsi, 149 

Shenxiu, 53, 348, 463, 655 

Shes rab rgyal mtshan, 67 

Shi, use of name, 462 

Shibayama Zenkei, 205 

Shide, 127 

Shido Bunan, 205 

Shigetsu Sasaki, 866 

Shih Cheng-yen, 248 

shihua, 656 

shiichi, 794 

Shiji jing, 318 

Shijing, 172 

Shimaji Mokurai, 531 

Shimen zhengtong, 464 

shinbutsu bunri, 767 

Shingi school, 765 

Shingon Buddhism, Japan, 252-257, 
272-273, 293, 345, 386, 388, 400, 

411- 412, 662, 717-718, 764 - 765 , 
790-791, 815, 825. See also esoteric 
art, East Asia; exoteric-esoteric 
(Kenmitsu) Buddhism in Japan 

shingyo, 279 
shinjin, 279 

Shinjo, Juhoyojin shu, 815 
Shinnyo, 765 

Shinran (Zenshin, Shakku), 22, 387, 

412- 414, 617, 697, 708-709, 
762-763, 766 , 772, 850 

Kyogyoshinsho, 766 
Shin Sawbu, Queen, 774 
Shinto (Honji Suijaku) and Buddhism, 
271, 274, 288, 313, 384-385, 
398-400, 511-512, 517, 530-531, 
585-586, 620, 644, 765, 767 - 771 , 
773, 791, 794. See also folk religion, 
Japan; ghosts and spirits; Japanese 
royal family and Buddhism; local 
divinities and Buddhism; Meiji 
Buddhist reform 
Shioiri Ryodo, 723 
Shiqi di lun, 631 
Shitennoji, 554, 772, 812 
Shitou Xiqian, 131, 135, 348, 464 
Shiwang jing, 27, 318 
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Shizong, Emperor, 759 
Shobo,765 

Shobogenzo (Dogen), 135, 236, 734, 
771-772 

Shomu, Emperor, 236, 337, 340, 399, 678 
Shotoku, Empress, 237 
Shotoku, Prince (Taishi), 337, 395, 398, 
399, 425, 662, 772 
Shouluo biqiu jing, 28 
shu, 168 

shugaku, 99, 386 

Shugendo, 236, 772-774, 790-792 

shugenja, 772 

Shug gseb Nunnery, 486 

Shuho Myocho, 135, 191 

Shujing, 172 

Shunzei, 398 

Shutsujo kogo (Tominaga Nakamoto), 
335, 860 

Shuye Sonoda, 865 
Shwedagon, 576, 774, 787, 807 
Shwe Kyaung, 580 
siddha, 376, 490-491, 820-821 
Siddhartha. See Buddha 
Sifenlii shanfnn buque xingshichao 
(Daoxuan), 202 
Sigalovada-sutta, 262, 445 
Sigiriya, 777, 802 
Slhala sangha, 575 
Sikhavalanda, 778 
Sikhavalanda vinisa, 778 
Sikhin, 72 
s'iksa, 523 
siksamdnd, 606 

Siksananda, 284, 341, 343, 775, 912 
siksapada, 673 

Siksasamuccaya (Santideva), 54, 482, 749 
sTla (perfection of moral conduct), 29, 
261, 315, 632, 665, 673 
Sllabhadra, 909 
silent illumination, 568-569 
Silk Road, 254, 380-381, 775 - 776 , 776. 
See also Central Asia; Central Asia, 
Buddhist art in 
Silla kingdom, 430-432 
Silsangsan, 599 
Simsang (Shinjo), 345 
Sind, 380 
Singapore, 372 
Singasari, 374 
Sinhaeng, 599 

Sinhala, Buddhist literature in, 777-778, 
796 

Sinhalatva, 162 
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Sinmun, King, 436 

Sin’pydn chejong kyojang ch’ongnok, 863 
Sirimangala, CakkavaladTpanT, 628 
Si Satha, 808 
Sishier zhang jing, 199 
Sithu I, King, 579 
Situlpawuwa, 800 
Siva, 105-106, 783 
Six Doctrines of Naropa, 513, 583 
six paramitas, 632, 649, 665, 773 
Sixteen Kingdoms, 147 
Sixteen Visualization Halls, 700 
Siyabaslakara, 778 
Siyam Nikaya, 797 
Skal bzang (Kelsang) rgya mtsho, 
193-194 

skandha (aggregate), 18, 23, 175, 203, 
214, 220-221, 239-240, 296, 648, 
669-670, 680-681, 692, 712, 779 
Skandhila, Abhidharmavatara, 220 
skepticism. See doubt 
Skilling, Peter, 634 
Sku ’dun, 195 
slavery, 780 

Smar pa grub thob Shes rab seng ge, 49 
Smin grol gling Monastery, 730 
Smith, E. Gene, 98, 858 
smrtyupasthana, 51, 540 
Sna nam Ye shes sde, 472 
Snar thang monastery, 103 
Sngags rim chen mo (Tsong kha pa), 855 
Snyder, Gary, 924 
snying thig, 425-426, 853 
socialism, Buddhist, 163 
social service, 248-249 
Society for Buddhist-Christian Studies, 
161 

Society for the Buddhist Mission in 
Germany, 266 

Society for the Study of the Buddha- 
dharma, 902 

Soen Shaku, 162, 865-866 
Soga Ryojin, 335 

Sog bzlog pa Bio gros rgyal mtshan, 856 
Sogdiana, 120 
Sok (Tou Samouth), 109 
Soka Gakkai, 182, 249, 267, 385, 449, 
477, 595, 598, 661, 781 , 866 
Soka Gakkai International, 868 
Sokkuram, 81, 119, 339, 437, 553-554, 
781-782 
Sokoji, 866 
Sol Ch’ong, 904 
soldiers, rebirth in hells, 893 


Son. See Chan (Zen, Son) school 
Son Academy, Korea, 134 
Son’ga kwigam (Hyujbng), 349 
Songgwangsa, 158, 434 
Songgyun’gwan, 349 
Songjusan, 599 

Song Kyu (Chongsan), 902-903 
Songshan, 149 

Songs of the Moon’s Reflection on a 
Thousand Rivers, 439 
Songyun, 121 
Sonjong, 134 

Sonmun ch’waryo (Kyongho), 443 

Sonno Hobutsu Daidodan, 531 

Sonsan, 437 

sopadhisesanirvana, 602 

“sorcerer’s discipline,” Vajrayana as, 876 

Soryu Kagahi, 865 

Sosurim, King, 430 

soteriology, 5, 316, 465, 537-540, 

576-577, 698-699, 760, 782 , 846. 
See also merit and merit-making; 
path 

Soto. See Caodong (Soto) house of Chan 
school 

South Asia, 455, 538, 549-550 
Southeast Asia, 99-100, 105, 113, 245, 
302, 455, 628, 634-635 
Southeast Asia, Buddhist art in, 340, 
782 - 787 , 807. See also Buddha, life 
of the, in art 

Southern Lineage (Chan), 130 
South Seas Buddhist Association, 817 
South Xiangtangshan, 694 
space, sacred, 788 - 794 . See also 

pilgrimage; relics and relic cults 
Pure Lands, 697 
space, wild vs. civilized, 294 
Spa tshab, 861 

spirit cults, 105, 107, 293-294 
spirit-mediums, 289, 292, 317 
Spiro, Melford, 263, 269, 468, 840 
Spituk, 324 
Sponberg, Alan, 304 
sraddha, 277 

sramana movement, 328, 415, 712 
sramanas, 741 

sramanera/sramanerikd, 558, 614-615, 
673 

srdvakas, 603-604 

Sravakayana sect, 368, 871 

Sri Harsa, 644 

Sri Kalacakra, 409, 409 

Sri Ksetra, 302, 574, 577-578, 807 
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Sri Lanka, 16, 99, 113, 182, 212, 234, 
247-248, 506, 519, 566, 642, 644, 
654, 777-778, 795, 795 - 799 , 
799 - 803 , 807. See also Buddha, life 
of the, in art; India, Buddhist art in; 
Sinhala, Buddhist literature in; Sri 
Lanka, Buddhist art in 
Anuradhapura period, 795-796, 800 
and Buddhist nationalism, 163-164, 
584-586 

Christian missionaries in, 160-161, 584 
festivals, 21, 286-287 
historical writing, 333-334, 877-878 
and Myanmar, 574-575 
nuns in, 607-609 
Polonnaruva era, 796, 800 
Sri Lanka, Buddhist art in 
Buddha images, 81 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 799 
Srl-mahadevl, 403 
Srimaladevi-sutra, 772, 827 
Sri Rahula, 797 
Srivijaya, 371-373, 785-786 
Srong btsan sgam po, King, 404, 460, 
662-663, 851, 853 
srotd-dpanna (stream-enterer), 723, 
740-741 

Stag lung thang pa Bkra shis dpal, 49 
Stag tshang, 216 

state and Buddhism, 424-425, 459-460, 
837-839 

in China, 141-142, 149, 172-174, 539, 
585, 617, 643, 645, 824 
in Japan, 236-237, 273-274, 386-389, 
391-393, 398-400, 411-412, 441, 
501, 530-531, 582-583, 585-586, 
633, 678, 718, 772, 828 
in Korea, 431-432 
in Mongolia, 561-565 
in Myanmar, 460, 575-576, 787 
in Sri Lanka, 460, 795-796 
in Thailand, 831-834 
in Tibet, 460, 854-855 
in Vietnam, 879-881 
State Shinto, 767 
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Stein, Aurel, 123, 150, 776 
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stele, 147-149 

Sthavlra school, 188, 504, 742, 837 
Sthavlravadana, 36 
Sthiramati, 915 
Stod lun Mtshur phu, 417 
Stone, Jacqueline I., 619 
storytelling, 155, 250-252, 316-317, 395, 
495-496, 593, 842-843. See also 
jataka; koan 
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stupa, 12-13, 15, 22, 34, 68, 76-77, 92, 
117, 118, 205-208, 259-260, 279, 
402, 497-498, 550, 717-718, 739, 
774, 776, 803, 803 - 807 , 842. See 
also monastic architecture; relics 
and relics cults; names of sites 
in Central Asia, 123 
in China, 146-147, 149, 551 
and consecraton, 178-181 
dagoba (dhatugopa), 807 
as focus of worship, 80-81, 86, 290, 
355, 672 

in India, 362-363, 368-369 
in Kashmir, 322 
in Korea, 436 
lotus-bud, 809 
in Mongolia, 327 
in Myanmar, 578-579, 807 
in Nepal, 322, 362 
and reliquary deposits, 719-720 
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in Sri Lanka, 362, 800-801 
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in Thailand, 808-809 
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Subdhupariprccha, 823-824 
Su Bai, 124 
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Subhadra, 238 

Subhakarasimha, 511, 534, 823-825 
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Subhuti, 233 
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Suddhodana, 83-85, 238 

Sudhana, 341 
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suffering. See duhkha (suffering) 
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694, 698-699, 707, 808 
Sukhothai, 39, 787, 808 - 809 , 831 
Sukumar Dutt, 556 
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Sumatra, 372, 785 
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Sumisan, 599 
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314-315, 479-480, 484, 525, 581, 
649, 659, 763, 809 - 810 , 846. See 
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Sdnyatasaptati (Nagarjuna), 480 
supernatural powers, 8-9, 86, 226, 
301-302, 490-491, 566-567, 
772-774, 878-879. See also abhijnd; 
miracles 
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Surendrabodhi, 472 
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Suryavarman II, King, 106 
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sutra-copying, 394-395, 474, 811 
sutra illustrations, 810 - 812 , 811 
sutra mahamudra, 488-489 
Sdtra of Meditation on Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra, 117. 

Sutrapitaka, 10-12, 188, 810 
Suttanipdta, 2, 203, 512, 601, 627, 740 
Suttapitaka, 445, 626-627 
Suttavibhanga, 626 

Suvarnaprabhasottama-sutra, 425, 631, 
111, 812 , 825 
Suzong, Emperor, 824 
Suzuki, D. T., 99, 517-518, 812 , 866, 

924. See also Zen, popular 
conceptions of 
Suzuki Shosan, 205 
Suzuki, Shunryu, 866, 868 
svabhavikakdya, 78 

Svatantrika Madhyamaka, 111, 481-482, 
484 

Svayambhu Nath, 804 
Svayambhu Purana, 593, 748 
syncretic sects: three teachings, 813-814. 
See also Confucianism and 
Buddhism; Daoism and Buddhism; 
folk religion, China; millenarianism 
and millenarian movements 
syncretism, 468-469, 830-831 
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Tabo, 324-325 

Tachikawaryu school, 763, 815, 825 
Tada Tokan, 98 
Tadjikistan, 120 

Taegak kuksa munjip (Uich’on), 863 
Taegak kuksa woejip (Uich’on), 863 
T’aego order, 134, 434 
T’aego Pou, 134, 159 
T’aehak, 430 
T’aehyon, 282, 904 
Ta’er, 553 
Taimitsu, 475-476 
Taisho shinshu daizokyo, 114, 116 
Ta’i si tu Byang chub rgyal mtshan, 854 
Taiwan, 142, 608-610, 815-819. See also 
colonialism and Buddhism 
Taixu, 263, 283, 819, 881, 913 
Taixu dashi quanshu, 819 
Taizong, Emperor, 173 
Takakusu Junjiro, 97, 531 
Takamuruin, 725 
Takht-i-Bahi, 805 

Takuan Soh5, 135, 819-820. See also 
Zen, popular conceptions of 
Taliban regime, 640-641 
Tambiah, Stanley, 21, 246, 716 
Tamil, Buddhist literature in, 369-370 
Tamilnadu, India, 369-370 
Tamura Yoshiro, 619 
Tanabe Hajime, 650 
Tanabe Zenchi, 531 
Tanaka Chigaku, 162, 449, 531, 598 
Tang Taizong, Emperor, 909 
Tanguts, 535 
Tang Yongtong, 98 
Tanlin, 57 
Tanluan, 707 

Tantra, 98, 192, 263, 305-306, 331, 
378-379, 408-410, 512, 604, 619, 
665, 685, 743, 820-825, 901. See 
also esoteric art, East Asia; esoteric 
art, South and Southeast Asia 
and bodhicitta, 55-56 
and buddhahood, 78-79 
in East Asia, 250, 700-701, 773, 823 
and initiation, 375-376, 450, 616 
key texts, 36, 104, 113, 475-476, 
751-752 

mahasiddhas, 490-491 
and meditation, 521, 525-527 
practices, 420, 756, 763, 878-879 
in Southeast Asia, 108, 575, 882 
in Tibet, 48, 729-731, 861-862 
tantras, 812, 852, 862, 875 


anuttarayoga, 305, 511, 535, 747, 821 
anuyoga, 822 
atiyoga, 822 

carya (conduct) tantras, 747, 821 
deity yoga, 93, 724 
kriya (action) tantras, 747, 821 
mahayoga, 623, 822 
severance, 485-486 
sexual yoga, 763 
Tantra mahamudra, 488-489 
yoga tantras, 747, 821 
“Tantric Theravada,” 830 
Taoism. See Daoism and Buddhism 
Ta Prohm temple, 106 
Tara, 234, 254, 304, 372, 498, 571-572, 
784, 853, 899 
Taranatha, 95, 575, 856 
Bka’ babs bdun Idan, 491 
Rgya gar chos ‘byung, 380 
Ta’rTkh al-Hind (Rashid al-DIn), 381 
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Tarkajvald (Bhavaviveka), 95, 482 
Tarthang Tulku Rinpoche, 868 
Tashi chodzong, 327 
Tashi Lamas, 629 

Tassajara Zen Mountain Center, 866 
tathagata, 87, 826 

tathagatagarbha, 38-39, 52, 78, 130-131, 
144, 177, 201, 269, 278, 284, 341, 
344, 351, 603, 605-606, 744, 760, 
810, 826-827, 846-848, 849 
Tathagatagarbha-sutra, 827 
Tattvasamgraha (Santaraksita), 483, 764 
Taxila, 366-367, 550 
taxonomic lists, in abhidharma, 2, 4-5 
teachers, 130, 132, 231-232, 250, 268, 
295, 451-452. See also Buddha, life 
of the; names of individuals 
women as, 304, 306, 485-486 
teaching, 71, 83-84, 86, 92-94, 111, 154, 
247-248, 261 
Teiser, Stephen, 659 
temple families, 161-162 
temples. See names of temples 
temple system in Japan, 292-293, 385, 
388, 392-393, 395-396, 399, 448, 
582-583, 632-633, 643, 678, 828 
Tendai school. See Tiantai (Tendai, 
Ch’ont’aejong) school 
Ten Kings of Hell, 318-319, 468 
ten paramitas, 632 

Tenzin Gyatso (Fourteenth Dalai Lama), 
59, 162-163, 170, 170, 171, 
194-195, 195, 248, 359, 410, 420, 
645, 669, 688, 858, 893 


Teramoto Enga, 98 
Texas Buddhist Council, 869 
textbooks, monastic, 8 
texts, Buddhist, 11, 95-98, 120-122, 132, 
180, 456-457. See also 
dgama/nikaya; apocrypha; canon; 
Chinese Buddhist translation; 
manuscripts; titles of works 
Thagya Min, 374 

Thai, Buddhist literature in, 828-830 
Thailand, 9-10, 21, 33, 39, 75, 160, 
179-180, 234, 246-247, 372, 
446-447, 457, 644-645, 808-809, 
830-836, 890. See also Thai, 
Buddhist literature in 
Thailand, Buddhist art in, 782-783, 
786-787, 811, 843 
Thammacarik, 832 

Thammakai movement (Thailand), 245 
Thammathut, 832 
Thammayut order, 108, 832 
thang ka, 185, 258, 259, 327, 624, 

661—662 

Thapar, Romila, 425 
Thar pa rin po che’i rgyan (Sgam po pa 
Bsod nams rin chen), 54, 488 
That-byin-nyu, 579 
Thaton, 578 

Theg chen tshul ’jug (Rong zom Chos kyi 
bzang po), 852 
Theg mchog rdo rje, 418 
Theosophists, 161, 164 
Theragatha, 232, 301, 303, 627 
Theravada art and architecture, 841-844. 
See also Buddha, life of the, in art 
and Buddha images, 81, 90 
Theravada school, 6, 11, 23, 46, 72, 76, 

82, 188, 208, 211, 261, 263, 354, 

557, 625, 665, 670, 712, 836-841, 
871, 877-878, 898. See also 
mainstream Buddhist schools; 
Theravada art and architecture 
and abhidharma, 2-3, 183, 837 
and arhatship, 28-29 
in Cambodia, 105-110 
and commentarial literature, 75,166,203 
and education, 247-248 
key texts, 113, 216-217, 223, 632, 756 
and laity, 445-447 
and life of Buddha, 82-83, 86 
in Myanmar, 17, 574-578 
in Nepal, 591, 594 
practices, 15, 33, 521, 889 
rise of, 492, 503, 506, 837 
in Sri Lanka, 796 
and Tibetan Buddhism, 840 
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in United States, 867-869 
and vinaya, 503, 668, 674, 887 
in the West, 266-267 
and women, 304, 608-609 
Therigathd, 232, 303, 489, 607, 627 
Thich Minh Chau, 884 
Thich Nhat Hanh, 248, 263, 420, 
844-845, 868, 881 
Thich Quang Du’c, 758 
Thich Tam Chau, 881 
Thich Thanh Tu, 881 
Thich Tri Quang, 881 
Thicksay Monastery, 558 
Thien Chieu, 884 
Thien school. See Chan school 
Thien Uyin Tap Anh, 880 
Thi-loka-guru, 579 
thirst, and desire, 214 
Thirty-Seven Lords, 576 
Tholing, 325 
Thompson, Ashley, 107 
Thong Bien, 136 

thought, in dharma theory, 221-223 
“three fields of blessings,” 532 
Threefold Practice, 903 
“three jewels,” 219, 403 
three kdyas, 78 
“three knowledges,” 8, 45 
three mysteries, 764 
three self-natures, 918 
“three teachings,” 144-145 
“three thousand quiddities,” 848-849, 
927 

three tracks, 848 
three trainings, 638 
“three treasures,” 261 
“three truths,” 847-848, 927 
“three ways of gaining knowledge,” 757 
three wheels of doctrine, 320-321, 871 
Three Worlds According to King Ruang, 
184 

Thub bstan chos kyi nyi ma, 629 
Thub bstan (Tubten) rgya mtsho, 194, 
629 

Thub pa’i dgongs gsal (Sa skya Pandita), 
751, 753 

Thubten Samphel, 195 
Thuparama, 800 
Thupavamsa, 778, 877 
Tiandong Rujing, 236 
Tianlongshan, 119, 149-150, 551 
Tiantai Deshao, 912 
Tiantai (Tendai, Ch’ont’ae) school, 55, 
134-135, 141, 144, 149, 282, 


344-345, 500, 700, 810, 827, 
845-850,925-928 
in Japan, 52, 99, 134, 272-273, 301, 

386, 388, 400, 411-412, 597, 
618-620, 825 

key figures, 26, 249-250, 307, 707-709 
key texts, 314, 321, 475-476, 548-549 
in Korea, 432, 434, 863 
lineage, 462-465 
Tiantishan, 147 

Tibet, 35-36, 180, 212, 252, 254, 288, 

484, 516, 519, 536, 609, 643, 654, 
660, 851-858, 915-916. See also Bu 
ston (Bu ton) rin chen grub; 
Himalayas, Buddhist art in; Tibetan 
Buddhism 
Bon, 66-68 

Bsam yas Debate, 69-71, 188, 852 
Chinese invasion of, 162-163, 195, 216 
and communism, 169-170, 170, 171, 
171, 645 

historical writing, 334-335 
languages, 454-455 
monasteries, 68-69, 245 
Mongol conquest of, 561-562, 730 
ordination in, 851-852 
Tibet, Buddhist art in, 151, 153, 324-327, 
404-405, 811 

Tibetan Book of the Dead, 208-209, 379, 
714, 853, 859 

Tibetan Buddhism, 188, 211, 267, 321, 
378-379, 465, 535, 553, 572, 642, 
810, 868, 901. See also Dalai Lama; 
esoteric Buddhism; Karma pa; 
Tantra 

and Bka’ brgyud, 47-49 

and Bon, 66-68, 260 

and Buddhist studies, 94, 98 

Dge lugs (Geluk), 215-216 

key figures, 103-104, 111, 425-426, 

536, 583, 623-625, 861-862 
and lamas, 450, 629-630 
in Mongolia, 561-565 
in Nepal, 588-590 

practices, 521-523, 613-614, 634, 714 
and Pure Land Buddhism, 700-701, 

705 

and Rnying ma, 729-731, 822-823 
and Sa skya, 751-753 
Tibetan Buddhist translation, 36, 

103-104, 113-114, 341, 454^55, 
484, 513-514, 852 
Tiep Hien Order, 844, 868 
Tiktse, 324 

Tilokarat, King, 831, 838 
Tilopa, 48, 488, 491, 583 


time. See chronology 
Tinh Gicll, 543 
Tiriyayi, 800 
Tivanka, 801 
Tiwei jing, 27 

Todaiji. See Horyuji and Todaiji 
To daiwajo tosei den (Genkai), 301 
Toda Josei, 781 
Tofukuji, 389, 556 
Toji, 273, 388, 395, 412, 765 
Tojirng, 904 
Tokkyokai, 531 
Tomikichiro Tokuriki, 621 
Tominaga Nakamoto, 860 
Setsuhei, 860 
Shutsujo kogo, 335, 860 
T’ongdosa, 431, 434, 554 
Tongnisan, 599 
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topophilia, 793 

torana, 550 

Toshio Nagahiro, 148 

Toshodaiji, 301, 582, 662 

Totagamuve Sri Rahula, 778 

Toui, 134, 599 

Toyok (Toyuq), 118, 124-125 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 561 
Toyun, 599 
Tozan-ha, 773 
trade, 776, 782, 795, 872 
traditional denominations, in Japan, 
385-386 

Trai Bhum, 108, 422 
Trainor, Kevin, 65 

Trai Phum Phra Ruang (King Lithai), 
828-829, 832 
traividya, 45 
Tran Nhan Tong, 880 
“tranquility worker,” 889 
transformation, 179-180, 654 
sexual, 303-305 

transformation tableaux (bianxiang), 
43-44, 319, 693-695 
transformation texts (bianwen), 43 
translation and translators, 24, 48, 154, 
167, 442, 453-454, 484, 759-760, 
775, 909-910, 912-913. See also 
names of translators; titles of works 
transmigration, 9, 712. See also rebirth 
Tran Thai Tong, 880 
treasure texts, Tibetan, 24, 192, 334-335, 
426, 623, 625, 730, 756, 822, 853, 
856, 859 

treasuries, monastic, 400 
tribal-republicanism, 424 
trikaya, 81 
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Trilokya Bauddha Mahasangha Sahayaka 
Gana, India, 248 

Trimsika (Vasubandhu), 748, 916 
Trinkler, Emil, 123 

Tripitaka, 10, 93-94, 112, 114, 219-220, 
626, 742, 755-756. See also 
abhidlmrma; canon; commentarial 
literature; scripture; vinaya 
Tripitaka hall, 841 
triratna. See refuges 
trisamvara, 853 
trsna, 175, 513 

True Lam lineage, 136, 880-881 
Tshad ma rigs gter (Sa skya Pandita), 753 
Tshar chen Bio gsal rgya mtsho, 752, 856 
Tshar pa subsect, 752 
Tshe dbyangs (Tseyang) rgya mtsho, 193 
Tshul khrims rdo rje, 426 
Tsong kha pa Bio bzang grags pa, 111, 
193, 215-216, 629, 665, 855, 
861-862, 904, 915-916 
Lam rim chen mo, 36, 855, 861 
Legs bshad snyingpo, 321, 738 
Sngags rim chen mo, 855 
Tsukamoto Zenryu, 98 
Tsurezuregusa (Yoshida Kenko), 397 
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Tuck, Andrew, 484 
Tumshuk, 123 
Tuoshan, 149 
Turner, Victor, 654 
Tz’u-chi, 249, 610, 817-818 
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U Ba Khin, 898 
Uchimura Kanzo, 598 
Uda, ruler, 399 
Udraka Ramaputra, 83 
Uich’on, 134, 432, 850, 863 
Uijok, 282 

Uisang, 339, 344, 431, 863-864, 904 
Hwaom ilsung popkye to, 344, 863 
U" Kala", Mahdrdjavah' krf, 102 
Ukna Suttantaprlja Ind, 422 
Unden Shinto, 404 
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United Nations, 781 
United States, 864-869 
universal histories, 334 
U Nu, 188 

upadhi, upadana, 175 

Upagupta, 232, 513, 542, 576, 750, 870 

Upaka, 83 


Upali, 84, 112, 188, 232, 870 
Upali Thein, 580 
Upanisads, 328-330 
upasaka/updsika, 182, 445, 741 
Upasanta, Abhidharmahrdayasastra, 4 
upavdsatha, 668 

upaya, 10, 56, 250, 305, 420, 632, 763, 
846, 871, 871-872 
Updyakausalya-sutra, 871 
Uposathaghara (Pohotaghara), 800 
Uppalavanna, 607 
U rgyan gling pa, 853 
U rgyan gter bdag gling pa, 856 
Usa Hachimangu, 399 
Usnlsavijaya, 572 
usury, 872-873, 888 
Utpalavarna, 232 
Uttara, 232 
Uttaragrantha, 888 
Uygurs, 122 
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Vaibhasika school, 7, 220, 878, 914 
Vairocana, 60, 118, 150, 260, 324, 338, 
339, 340-342, 345, 372, 393, 437, 
471, 473, 476, 509-511, 632, 730. 
See also Mahavairocana 
Vairocanabhisambodhi, 821, 823, 825 
Vaisall, 502, 715. See also councils, 
Buddhist 
Vaisesika, 331 

vajra, 253, 255, 259, 373, 403, 728, 729, 
875 

Vajrabodhi, 534, 824 

vajracarya, 590, 592, 594, 744 

Vajracchedika-prajhapdramitd, 227-228 

Vajradhara, 48, 326 

Vajrapani, 61, 911 

Vajrasekara, 511, 535 

Vajravali, 511 

Vajrayana school, 47, 66, 81, 88, 93, 204, 
257, 305-306, 375, 512, 590, 747, 
752, 763, 875-877. See also Tantra 
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vamsas, 34, 333, 457, 626, 111, 837-838, 
877-878. See also history; Sinhala, 
Buddhist literature in 
VanavasI, 369 

vandalism and destruction of Buddhist 
sites, 50, 640-641 
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vdsana (traces), 681-682 
Vaspa, 232 
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670, 748, 878, 914-915 
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Trimsika, 748, 916 
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Vimsatika, 748, 916 
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451, 712, 724 
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vernacularizadon, in Southeast Asia, 421 
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Vibhajyavada school, 3, 505-506 
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Vietnam, 136, 169-170, 460, 644, 

879-882 

Vietnam, Buddhist art in, 783-784, 787. 
See also Southeast Asia, Buddhist 
art in 

Vietnamese, Buddhist influences on 
literature in, 883-884 
Vietnamese Buddhist translation, 884 
Vietnamese Unified Buddhist Church, 

881 

Vietnam War, 65-66 
Vigrahavyavartanl (Nagarjuna), 480, 581 
viharas, 12-13, 550 
Vijayabahu I, King, 575 
vijiidna, 175-176, 681, 779. See also 
consciousness, theories of 
Vijndnakaya, 504 

Vijnanavada school, 13, 224, 884-885, 915 
vijnaptimatra, 917-918 
Vikramaslla, 358-359, 380, 853 
Vimalaklrti, 147, 167, 263, 885 
Vimalaklrtinirdesa, 445-446, 496, 772, 
846, 871, 885, 901 
Vimalamitra, 730, 853 
vimdnapetas, 309 
Vima snying thig, 426 
Vimsatika (Vasubandhu), 748, 916 
Vimsika (Vasubandhu), 417 
vinaya, 1, 8, 10, 197, 218, 262-263, 265, 
282-283, 459, 519, 557, 572-573, 
606-607, 667-668, 673-675, 731, 
741, 746, 755-756, 762, 780, 870, 
885-889, 886-888. See also 
monastic discipline; precepts; 

Risshu 

“Vinaya of the True Dharma” 
movement, 404 

Vinayapitaka, 75, 188, 295, 626, 714, 
741-742 

Vinayavastu (Khandhaka), 888 
vinicchaya, 102-103 
Vinltaruci, 136 

vipassana (Sanskrit, vipasyana), 8, 226, 
520, 524, 526, 577, 647, 666, 
867-868, 889, 889-890 
vipassana movement, 890 
Vipasyin, 72, 890 
VTracoliyam (Puttamittiran), 370 
virtues, Confucian, 27 
Virupa, 491, 854 
vlrya, 632 
Visistacdritra, 476 
Visnu, 106, 369, 410, 783, 890 
visualization, 526, 699, 722, 790, 821, 

850, 875 

Visuddhimagga (Buddhaghosa), 3, 29, 75, 


204, 315, 523, 537, 627, 649, 796, 890 
Visvabhu, 72 
Visvamata, 409 

Visvantara, 46, 196, 627, 890-891. See 
also Vessantara-jdtaka 
vocabulary, of Buddhism, 24, 99, 273, 
346-347, 454M55, 747 
Vo Canh, 784 
Vogel, J. Ph„ 72 
Von Le Coq, Albert, 124 
vows, 821, 885-886. See also bodhisattva 
vows; ordination; precepts 
Vyakhydyukti (Vasubandhu), 168, 755 

w 

Wachirawut, King, 832 
Wachirayanwarorot, Prince-Patriarch, 

829 
wai, 265 

Waldschmidt, Ernst, 85, 124 
Waley, Arthur, 125-126, 128 
“wall examining” (biguan), 57 
Wanfu Monastery, 375 
Wang Changyue, 200 
Wang Kon, 432 
Wang Wei, 143, 173 
Wangxi, 70 
Wang Zhe, 200 

Wanshan Tonggui ji (Yanshou), 759, 912 

war, 893-896 

Warder, A. K„ 333 

war ethic, Buddhism and, 894-896 

warrior ethic, Buddha and, 893-894 

Washio Junkyo, 573 

Wassiljew, W. P., 98 

Wat Bowoniwet, 832 

Wat Carolina, 869 

Wat Mahathat, 809, 832 

Wat Pa Daeng, 831 

Wat Thammakai, 831, 834-835 

Watts, Alan, 924 

weikza cult (Myanmar), 879 

weikza-lam, 577 

Weishi school, 283-284 

Wei-Shu, 744 

Wei Wenlang, 147 

Welch, Holmes, 100, 464 

Welivitiye Saranakara, 778 

Wells, Kenneth, 584 

Wen, Emperor, 717 

Wenbei, 909 

Wenchang, 200 

Wenshushan, 147 


Western Thousand Buddha Caves, 118 
wheel of dharma 

(dharmacakrapravartana), 84, 92, 
219, 295-296, 362, 783 
wheel of existence, 712 
wheel of life (bhavacakra), 185, 235, 739 
White Lotus, 200, 348, 539-540, 643, 

659, 702, 707 

White Lotus Rebellion, 659 
“White Path to Paradise,” 694, 707 
Wiengjan, 457 

wilderness monks, 33, 356, 575, 832, 
897-898. See also Shugendo 
William of Ruysbroeck, 160, 613 
wipathana yeiktha (insight hermitages), 
890 

wisdom. See prajnd (wisdom) 
“wish-fulfilling jewel,” 403 
women, 56, 155, 192, 235, 247, 280, 304, 
306, 413, 473, 491, 627, 663, 791, 
833, 839, 898-902. See also gender; 
nuns 

as disciples of Buddha, 231-232 
in early Buddhism, 303-304 
female body, 64, 303, 763, 899 
female divinities, 234, 571-572 
inferiority of, 303-304 
laywomen, 445-447 
as teachers, 304, 306, 485-486 
as temple wives, 161-162 
Won Buddhism. See Wonbulgyo 
Wonbulgyo, 902-903 
Wonbulgyo kyojon, 903 
Wonch uk, 167, 283, 903-904, 909, 916 
Haesimmilgyong so, 903 
Inwanggyong so, 903 
Pulsol panya paramilta simgyong ch’an, 
903 

Wondon songbullon (Chinul), 158 
Won’gwang, 431 

Wonhyo, 167, 282, 339, 345, 431-432, 
543, 863, 904-905 
woodblock printing, 675-677, 676 
woodcarving, in Myanmar, 580, 774 
work, Buddhist concept of, 243-244, 547, 
780 

World Council of Churches, 161 
world missionary conference, Edinburgh, 
1910, 161 

World Parliament of Religions (Chicago, 
1893), 16, 160-161, 865, 924 
world systems, 184, 187 
worship, 905-907, 905-907. See also 
devotional practices 
Wright, J. K„ 793 

written transmission, of canon, 112-113 
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Wu, Emperor, 132 
Wu, Empress, 471, 775 
Wu (Taizi), Emperor, 643 
wu, 52-53, 132-133 
Wubu liuce, 813 

Wuchan Buddhist Institute, 819 
Wudang-zhao, 327, 553 
Wudi, Emperor, 173 
Wuming, 817 

Wusheng Laomu (Eternal Mother), 
813-814 

Wutaishan, 153, 553 
Wuwei sect, 813 
Wuyan Tong, 136 
Wuyue Kingdom, 151 
Wu Zetian, Empress, 63, 141, 338, 343, 
900 

Wu Zhao, Empress, 173, 539 
Wuzong, Emperor, 141 
Wuzu Fayan, 132, 134 

X 

Xavier, Francis, 160 

Xetthathirat, 457 

Xiangtangshan, 119, 148, 551 

Xiangyang, 197 

Xianshou school, 343 

Xianyang shengjiao lun (Asahga), 32 

Xianyu jing, 251 

Xie Lingyun, 656 

Xihuang Monastery, 630 

Xilituzhao, 553 

xin, 278 

Xingyun, 818 

xinxin, 278 

Xinxing, 212, 744 

Xinxinming (Sengcan), 278 

Xiong Shili, 283 

Xishuangbanna, 553 

Xixia Kingdom, 151 

Xuanlang, 925 

Xuanshi, 708 

Xuanwudi, Emperor, 471 

Xuanying, 909 

Xuanzang, 49, 78, 96, 117, 121, 143, 149, 
166, 173, 202, 215, 224, 283, 314, 
343, 357-358, 360, 441, 486, 588, 
616, 642, 652-653, 658, 692, 
719-720, 723, 776, 903-904, 
909-910, 915 

Cheng Weishi lun, 909-910 
Xuanzong, Emperor, 173 


Xu gaoseng zhuan (Daoxuan), 57, 

514-515 
Xunzi, 172 
Xuyun, 133 
Xu zang jing, 621 
xylography, 675-677 

Y 

Yabuki Keiki, 99 

Yakhine Maha-myat-muni Hpaya-gyi, 580 
yaksas, 80, 234, 310, 572, 911 
yaksini, 467 

Yama, 204, 233, 289-290, 317-319 
yamabushi, 540, 772 
Yamantaka-Vajrabhairava, 572 
Yanagida Kunio, 21 
Yanagida Seizan, 99 
Yang Wenhui, 283 
Yang Xi, 198-199 

Yanshou, Yongming, 132, 134, 205, 700, 
708, 911-912 

Wanshan Tonggui ji, 759, 912 
Zongjing lu, 912 
yantras, 457, 840 
Yanxiadong, 151 
Yaoxian, 147 
Yapahuwa, 799 
Yaqut, 380 
Yasa, 232, 301 
Yasodhara, 45, 83, 85, 238 
Yasovarman, King, 106 
Yasutani Hakuun, 925 
Yatala, 801 
yazuo wen, 155 
Yebao yinyuan jing, 199 
Yellow Hat sect. See Dge lugs (Geluk) 
Yemar, 326 
Ye shes brtsegs pa, 49 
Ye shes mtsho rgyal, 306 
Ye shes ’od, King, 35-36, 325 
Ye shes rdo rje, 418 
Ye shes tsho rgyal, 625 
yi dam, 259, 259-260, 526 
Yiengpruksawan, Mimi, 650 
Yi-Fu Tuan, 793 
Yiguan Dao, 814 

Yijing, 215, 283, 371-372, 723, 748, 785, 
812, 912-913 

Da Tangxiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan, 913 
Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan, 759, 913 
Yijing, 172 

Yin chi ru jing (Chen Hui), 166 
Yingxian, 152 


Yinshun Shengzheng, 262-263, 817, 913 

Yintuoluo, 127 

Yinyan Longqi, 708 

yinyuan, 155 

Yi Sajung, 349 

Yishan Yining, 135 

Yixing, 167, 824 

Yixuan, Linji, 131, 913-914 

yoga, 305-306, 331, 376, 409, 535, 875. 

See also meditation; Tantra 
Yoga Bhdsya (Patanjali), 331 
Yogacarabhumi (Asahga), 32, 914-916 
Yogacara-Madhyamaka synthesis, 483 
yogdcara (yogdvacdra) manuals, 525 
Yogacara school, 32, 38, 52, 60, 176, 183, 
224, 230, 236-237, 496, 604, 649, 
683, 738, 810, 827, 878, 884-885, 
903-904, 909-910, 914-920. See also 
Faxiang (Hosso) school; philosophy; 
psychology 

and buddhahood, 77-78 
in China, 143-144, 283-284, 631 
and consciousness, 176-177 
and karma, 416-417 
Yogaratnamald, 192 
Yoga Sutra (Patanjali), 331 
yombul. See nianfo (nenbutsu) 

Yongbi och’on’ga, 439 
Ybnggwan, 433 
Yonghegong, 553 
Yongjusa, 89 

Yongming Monastery, 912 

Yongningsi, 551 

Yongquan, 817 

Yon tan rgya mtsho, 563 

Yoshida Kanetomo, 770 

Yoshida Kenko, Tsurezuregusa, 397 

Yoshida shrine, 770 

Yoshishige Yasutane, 702 

Young Men’s Buddhist Association, 448 

Yuanjue, 167 

Yuanjue Zongyan, Linji lu, 913 
yuanqi, 155 
Yuanwu Keqin, 929 
Biyan lu, 427 
Yuanying, 819 
Yujong, 433, 921 
Samyongdang taesajip, 921 
Yukai, 815 

Yuktisastika (Nagarjuna), 480 
yulanpen, 20 
Yulanpen Festival, 307 
Yulanpen jing, 209, 308, 309, 319 
Yulin, 118, 151, 319, 508 
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Yun’gang, 100,118,148,338,551,921-922 

Yunju Monastery, 677 

Yunmen house of Chan school, 132 

Yunmenshan, 149 

Yunmen Wenyan, 132 

Yunqi fahui, 928 
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Za hor ban de Ngag dbang bio bzang 
rgya mtsho, 856 
Zang gling ma, 623 
Zanning (Tonghui dashi), 923 
and “Biographies of Eminent Monks,” 
44, 166, 923 
Seng shilue, 923 

Zazen wasan (Hakuin Ekaku), 705 
Zen, popular conceptions of, 267, 866, 
868, 923-925. See also Chan art 
“Zen nationalism,” 584 
Zen Peacemaker Community, United 
States, 249 

Zen school. See Chan (Zen, S5n) school 
zhaijiao (vegetarian religion), 817 
Zhang Daoling, 198 
Zhangjia Living Buddha, 817 
Zhang Shangying, 405 
Zhang Shengwen, Long Roll of Buddhist 
Images, 661 

Zhang ston Chos ’bar, 751 

Zhang tshal pa Brtson grus grags pa, 48 

Zhang Xuan, 30 

Zhanran, 167, 344, 475, 849, 925-926 


Jin’gangbei, 849, 925 
Zhiguan fixing zhuanhong jue, 925 
Zhao lun (Sengzhao), 760, 926 
Zhaozhou Congshen, 132, 427 
Zhe chen, 856 
Zhenfo Zong, 814 
Zheng'e ji (Zhuhong), 759 
Zhengyan, 264, 818 
Zhenhui, 697 
Zhenjing Kewen, 405 
Zhenyan (True Word) school, 534-535 
zhiguai, 156 

Zhiguan fixing zhuanhong jue (Zhanran), 
925 
Zhiji, 529 

Zhili (Siming Fazhi fashi), 344, 849-850, 
926-927 

Zhi Qian, 166, 199 
Zhisheng 

Kaiyuan shijiao lu, 116 
Zhiyan, 150, 167, 284, 342-344, 346, 

863 

Zhiyi, 26, 167, 282, 462, 472, 700, 
707-708, 769, 845-847, 850, 871 
Fahua sanmei chanyi, 722-723 
Fahua wenju, 927 
Fahua xuanyi, 927 
Mohe zhiguan, 475, 548-549, 927 
Zhiyi (Tiantai Zhizhe dashi), 927-928 
Zhizhou, 167, 283 
Zhongfeng Mingben, 133 
Zhongyuan, 309 
Zhou Dunyi, 174 


Zhou Jichang, 31 
zhu, 167-168 
Zhu Daosheng, 167 
Zhu Fachong, 166-167 
Zhu Fatai, 197 
Zhu Fonian, 616 
Zhuhong Fohui, 133, 928 
Zheng’e ji, 759 

Zhu Weimo jing (Sengzhao), 166 
Zhuxi, 142, 174, 816 
Zhu Yuanzhang, 539, 562 
Zhwa lu Monastery, 103-104 
Zixi, Empress Dowager, 63 
zong, 143-144 
use of term, 461-462 
Zonggao, Dahui (Miaoxi, Pujue), 
132-135, 158, 344, 428, 569, 
928-929 

Zongjing lu (Yanshou), 912 
Zongli zhongjing mulu (Dao’an), 197 
Zongmi, Guifeng, 132, 284, 344, 665, 
700, 827, 929 

Chanyuan zhuquanji duxu, 929 
Pei Xiu shiyi wen, 929 
Zoroastrianism, 538, 642 
Zung chung, 853 
Zunshi, 700, 850 
Zur chen, 853 
Zurcher, Erik, 98, 492 
Zutangji, 427 
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Left: The bodhisattva Samantabhadra and his sakti (female 
partner/creative power), from a nineteenth-century Tibetan 
thang ka. © Archivo Iconografico, S.A./Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 

Below: A Buddhist temple in the Thai style, the Wat 
Buddhapadlpa, at Wimbledon, London. © Tim Page/Corbis. 
Reproduced by permission. 





















Top: Pusading Monastery in the Wutai Mountains of Shanxi province, China. © Dean Conger/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: Entrances to cave sanctuaries excavated from the early sixth through the eighth century c.E. in the cliffs on the riverbank at 
Longmen. This site contains over two thousand such caves. © Robert D. Fiala, Concordia University, Seward, Nebraska. Reproduced by 
permission. 





Top: The recumbent Buddha entering 
parinirvana, from an eighteenth- 
century Tibetan thang ka. The Art 
Archive/Musee Gnimet Paris/Dagli 
Orti (A). Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: Prince Siddhartha 
encounters a corpse on an outing 
beyond the palace walls, a decisive 
episode in the life of the Buddha. 
Chinese, 1818, hand-colored 
woodblock print. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 


















Hell, as represented by the Pure Land school. This scene was copied from a thirteenth-century original in the Seishu Raigo temple. 
Japanese, eighteenth century, ink and color on paper scroll. Copyright The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 


























A carved panel depicting an unidentified bodhisattva, front a portable shrine. Kashmir, eighth century C.E., painted wood and ivory. 
Copyright The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 
















Top: King Mindon of Burma (r. 1853-1878) 
making donations to the Buddhist monks. 
This image is from an illustrated book the 
king had made to record his donations in 
detail, including their cost, and to testify to 
his merit. Burmese, mid-nineteenth century, 
painting on paper. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: Jataka tales of the Buddha’s last ten 
births, adapted from traditional Thai 
manuscript illustrations by a Thai artist for a 
British patron, Captain Low. Thai, ca. 1820, 
painting on paper. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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Top: Illustration from the Amitabha Sutra. 
The image depicts Sakyamuni preaching 
to bodhisattvas, monks, divinities, and 
other buddhas. The calligraphy, of 
Kumarajlva’s Chinese translation of the 
text, was done by a Korean monk for the 
sake of his deceased mother. Korean, 
Koryo dynasty (918-1392), 1341, gold and 
silver paint on blue paper. Copyright The 
British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: A realistic sculpture of a lay 
Buddhist, probably a prosperous 
merchant, fapanese, ca. 1700, lacquered 
and painted wood. Copyright The British 
Museum. Reproduced by permission. 


























































Left: Netsuke, the devices used to attach pouches 
or other objects to the belt of a Japanese robe, 
were often elaborately carved. This one represents 
Bodhidharma, semilegendary first patriarch of the 
Chan school of Buddhism, during his nine-year- 
long seated meditation. He is shown sitting—his 
legs having fallen off—on a flyswatter. Japanese, 
nineteenth century, carved ivory. Copyright The 
British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 

Below: The Chinese recension of the Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharmapundarika-sutra). The borders are 
ornamented with gold and silver foil, and the 
entire scroll is sprinkled with gold dust. Japanese, 
Kamakura period (1185-1333), ca. 1240-1280, 
block printing on paper scroll. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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Top: A Buddhist monastery in the mountains above Tetang, Nepal. 
© Macduff Everton/Corbis. Reproduced by permission. 

Right: The Sku ‘bum (Kumbum) (“place of one hundred thousand 
images”) stupa at the Dpal ‘khor chos sde (Palkhor Chode) 
Monastery in Rgyal rtse (Gyantse), Tibet. © Craig Lovell/Corbis. 
Reproduced by permission. 

















Top: The wooden cover or “title page” of the Prajhapdramita-sutra (Perfection of Wisdom Sutra). The manuscript is in Tibetan, translated 
from Sanskrit; the text on the cover is in Mongolian. Tibetan, eighteenth century, gold on blue paper with carved and gilt wooden covers. 
Victoria & Albert Museum. Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: Illuminated title page from the Tibetan translation of the Vinayavibhahga (Explanation of the Monastic Discipline). The figure on 
the left is Kasyapa, senior disciple of the Buddha; on the right is Tsong kha pa (1357-1419), founder of the Dge lugs (Geluk) school of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Tibetan, gold ink on paper. The British Library. Reproduced by permission. 


























Top: The Ratnakudapariprccha (Ratnakuda’s Questions ), in Chinese translation. This work is the forty-seventh scripture in the collection 
known as the Maharatnakuta-sutra or Great Heap of Gems Sutra, a collection of early Mahayana sutras. Chinese, Western Jin dynasty 
(265-316 C.E.), ink on paper scroll, with wooden roller. The British Library. Reproduced by permission. 

Bottom: Illuminated manuscript of the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita-sutra (Perfection of Wisdom in 8,000 Lines), in Sanskrit, from the 
Vikramaslla Monastery in Bihar. The figures depicted are the bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara (top), seated on a lion’s back, and Maitreya. 
Indian, ca. 1145 C.E., ink and gouache on palm leaves with wooden covers. The British Library. Reproduced by permission. 

















Vaisravana, Dharma-protector of the north, with SrldevI (the goddess Splendor) and attendants. Chinese, Tang dynasty (618-907) 
painting on silk from Dunhuang. Copyright The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 









The horrific celestial buddha Samvara with his female partner. Above Samvara are depicted the buddhas DIpamkara, Sakyamuni, and 
Maitreya; below is Amitabha Buddha flanked by green and white Taras, protective female deities. Tibetan, eighteenth century, painting 
on cloth with silk border. Copyright The British Museum. Reproduced by permission. 












Top: The Procession of the Buddha’s 
Tooth Relic. This image is one of six in 
a scroll depicting an annual event in 
Kandy. Here the temple elephant carries 
the reliquary casket, surrounded by the 
faithful. Sri Lankan, ca. 1796-1815, 
watercolor on paper. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 

Right: Illustrated manuscript of the 
upasampadd (ordination ceremony), in 
Pali. The image depicts Siddhartha being 
carried away from household life on his 
horse by the gods. Thai, late nineteenth 
century, painting and gold script on 
stiffened cloth. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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Top: Nichiren (1222-1282), founder 
of the Nichiren school, was an 
opponent of the established Japanese 
Buddhist schools of his day. Here he 
is shown calming the sea on his way 
into exile on Sado Island following a 
failed insurrection in 1271. Japanese, 
ca. 1830. Woodblock color print by 
Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1797-1861). 
Copyright The British Museum. 
Reproduced by permission. 

Left: The Pahcaraksd (Five Protective 
Hymns). This decorated manuscript 
was donated to the Tarumula 
Monastery in Kathmandu by a 
wealthy merchant named Jayarama 
and his family, who are depicted 
making offerings to the Buddha in the 
bottom panel. Nepalese, 1676, gold 
and gouache on blue paper, gouache 
on wood. The British Library. 
Reproduced by permission. 




















The seventh-eighth-century stupa at the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya. © David Cumming; Eye Ubiquitous/Corbis. Reproduced by 
permission. 
























